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To   Begun   Right 
At   the   Right   Time 
is  art   Important  Element   of  Success. 


'*'  If  stories  are  taken  out  of  child-life, 
it  will  be  crippled  and  deprived  of  that 
which  is  necessary  for  subsequent  healthy 
growth/' —  Chicago  Course  0/ Study. 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Pecuniary  Cost  to  You 

For  our  "  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates ''  {Jree),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils, 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  school  library. 

Our  Special  $10  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

The  following  list  of  children's  books,  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modern  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren.   All  the  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  large  type,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

t  .30     Plant  Babies ^  -30 


Lucy*s  Wonderful  Globe         .... 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 30 

Through  the  Looking  Glass    .        .        .        .        .        .30 

Alice  in  Wonderland      .        .        .        .  .         .40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  .  .  .30 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks        ...         ,40 

Story  of  Ulysses     .         .         ^ 30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers  .        .   '     .30 

In  Mythland 30 

^sop's  Fables.    Vol.  I.  .....        .30 

^sop's  Fables.    Vol.  II 30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers       ...         .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends *      -30 

Friends  of  the  Field -30 

Intro.  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  .         .         .30 

In  Birdland.     Vol.  I.     .        .         .        .        .        .        .30 

In  Birdland.     Vol.  II .         .30 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  ....  j^o 
Legends  of  the  Spring  Time  .  .  .  .  .30 
Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 30 


Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots 
Ethics,  or  Stories  for  Home  and  School 
Health  Chats  with  Young  Readers 
Stories  of  the  Bible.     Vol.  I. 


•30 

.40 
.40 
.40 


Stories 'of  the  Bible.     VoL  IL 40 

Colonial  Children 40 

Stories  of  the  United  States 40 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  .         ...         .30 

Stories  of  Great  Men     .        .         .        .        ,  .30 

Stories  of  Pioneers         .         .  * 30 

Some  of  Our  Authors 30 

Paul  Dombey        .......        .40 

Little  Nell .40 

Gulliver's  Travels  ........         .30 

Dog  of  Flanders 30 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 40 

Our  Flower  Friends 30 

Black  Beauty .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha         . 30 


To  take  up  this  offer  now  \s  to  give  your  pupils  the  benefit  of  a  full    year's 

use  of  a  valuable  School  Library. 
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,  . . .  NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS ... 

By  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Ella  M.  Powers,  Primary  Educator. 

PRACTICAL  GRADED  TEXT-BOOK  SERIES    Five  Book. 

These  books  contain  all  the  features  which  are  required  for  the  Best  Modem  Readers,  with  Reproductions  from  Masterpieces,  Pen  Drawiniss 
and  Color  Sketches.    Many  say —  THE  BEST  IN  PRINT.  ^ 

MORSE'S    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM 


NATURAL 


and  the 

nOVEHENT    riETHOD    COPY    B00K5 


Thoroughly  unique  but  practical,  with  many  original  features.  The  right  slant  for  best  results.  Round  letters  and  round  turns.  Correlated 
copy  material  Carefully  Graded  and  artistically  illustrated.     Movement  exercises  from  practical  work  of  pupils.     System  and  method  combined. 

20  TO  28  ADJUSTABLE  COPY  SLIPS  IN  BACK  OP  EACH  BOOK,  for  elementary  work,  giving  double  the  copy  material  in 
other  books  without  increase  in  cost.     ECONOMY  ONE  HALF. 

THE    QUINCY   GRAPHIC   ARITHHETIC 


By  W.  D.  Mackintosh  and  Frank  E.  Parlin. 

A  New  Departure  in  Teaching  Arithmetic.    Correlation  of  reading,  writing,  number,  form,  drawing  and  arrangement, 
test  for  a  year  in  Quincy  Schools  has  given  results  which  call  forth  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  teachers. 


A  thorough,  practical 


RED  LETTER  DAYS  AND  RED  LETTER  FACTS    3rd  .od  4th  a«d« 

By  I.  Freeman  Hall,  Supt.,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  E.  D.  Lennox. 

Remarkably  attractive  treatment  of  all  Holidays,  with  Facts  on  NATURE,  LITERATURE  AND  ART,  etc    Beautifully  illustrated. 

Also  these  successful  books  and  many  others : 
THE  MORSE  SPELLER.      Dutton.      Dictation  and  Correlation.  THE  QUINCY  WORD   LIST.      Parlin. 

CARROLL'S   AROUND   THE  WORLD.      Books  I.,  II.,   III.  NEW   CENTURY   DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 

NEW    CENTURY    READERS       Thompson.      Books  L,  II.,  III.  DUTTON'S   HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

ATWOOD'S  ALGEBRA  SERIES.       HIGHER,  STANDARD,  GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,  AND    EXERCISES. 


CHKAQO 
IM  WatMuh  Avenue 


96  Pifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
8  BcTCon  Street 


Literature  in  the  School-room 


TEACHERS,  especially  those  in  country  schools,  do  not  always  realize  how 
much  they  might  do,  not  only  to  give  children  a  knowledge  of  the  world's 
literature,  but  even  to  help  them  to  collect  a  little  library  for  themselves. 
The  classics  published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company  are  uniform  in 
size  and  binding,  and  are  so  cheap  that  any  school  should  be  able  to  read  a  few 
masterpieces  during  the  year. 

SEWELL 

Black  Beauty. 

Illnstnited. 


The  thousands  of  children  all  over  the  land 
who  love  this  story  are  a  sufficient  witness  of 
its  qualities  as  a  story,  and  the  teacher  who 
has  not  yet  discovered  the  power  for  good 
which  this  book  exercises,  has  missed  a  valu- 
able help  in  teaching  lessons  of  kindness,  gen- 
tleness and  courtesy.  No  more  wholesome  or 
inspiring  story  could  be  put  into  tl^e  (hands  of 
children,  and  it  will  appeal  to  them  all,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  about  a 
-horse. 

RUSKIN 

The  King  op  the  Golden  Rtver. 
Illnstnued. 

lliis  story  of  Ruskin's  will  always  remain 
one  of  the  most  charming  fairy  tales  that  ever 
was  written,  but,  like  so  many  of  our  best 
stories,  the  language  is  too  difficult  to  be  read 
easily  by  the  younger  children.  There  is  plenty 
of  good  Hterature  for  the  older  pupils  and  for 
the  very  little  ones,  but  these  intermediate 
classes  have  hardly  their  share  of  this  intellec- 
tual feast.  It  is  especially  for  their  beneHt, 
therefore,  that  this  edition  of  Ruskin's  classic 
has  been  prepared,  and  the  changes  in  the 
text  have  been  so  carefully  made,  that  the 
charm  of  style  and  the  beautiful  descriptive 
passages  of  the  original  have  not  been  harmed 
in  the  process  of  simplification. 


SWIFT 

Gulliver  Among  the   Little  People  of 
Lilliput. 

Edited  by  E.  O.  Chapmak. 

Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 
Edited  by  E  O.  Chapman. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  delightful  hours 
we  spent  in  childhood  over  the  big  volume  of 
**  Gulliver  "  in  our  father's  library,  poring  over 
the  wonderful  pictures  even  before  we  could 
read  tht  text.  Even  the  children  who  do  not 
care  for  fairy  tales,  if  there  are  any  so  unfor- 
tunate, succumb  to  the  fascination  of  this  tale 
of  pigmies  and  giants.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
classic,  written  by  a  master  of  style,  is  so 
appealing  to  even  very  young  children,  and 
we  should  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  such 
fact.  This  edition  contains  an  illustration  on 
almost  every  page,  and  has  been  carefully 
edited  for  school  work.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear  enough  for  the  little  ones,  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  work  unsuitable  for  children  have 
been  omitted. 

Full  Ooth,  heavy  paper  ( for  school  tsse),  25c* 
Manila  Binding,  lOc 

Educational  PnblisUng  Go. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

aa8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

50  Bromfiekl  Street,  Boston 

809  Market  8treet«  Ban  Francisco 


DICKENS 

Christmas  Carol. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  in  literature  that 
will  arouse  in  young  or  old  the  true  Christian 
spirit  so  quickly  as  this  story,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should  be  read  in 
every  grammar  school  some  time  during  the 
course.  Children  of  these  grades,  however, 
will  encounter  some  difficulties  in  reading  such 
a  story,  owing  to  their  general  lack  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  author  and  certain  peculiar 
English  allusions  and  phrases.  For  this  reason, 
this  edition  of  the  story  has  been  prepared 
which  fully  meets  these  obstacles.  It  contains 
an  introduction  that  will,  in  short  space,  give 
the  student  an  excellent  conception  of  Dickens's 
life  and  nork  as  an  author,  and  the  text  has 
been  carefully  annotated.  The  notes,  however, 
have  been  made  as  few  as  possible,  in  order 
that,  while  all  real  difficulties  are  removed,  the 
children  may  be  hampered  as  little  as  possible 
in  their  enjoyment  of  the  story  as  a  story. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

The  «  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  *'  is  a  story 
which  always  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to 
children.  "Stories  with  a  moral,"  even  fairy 
stories,  are  almost  always  resented  by  young 
readers,  but  this  story  is  one  of  the  very  few 
which  children  will  love,  not  in  spite  of,  but 
because  of  its  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and 
kindness.  Teachers,  in  their  desire  to  give 
children  an  acquaintance  with  good  literature, 
sometimes  forget  that  what  children  demand 
first  of  all  in  a  book  is  that  it  shall  be  a  good 
story,whetherit  be  history,  biography,  or  fiction, 
and  no  graces  of  style,  or  wealth  of  magnet- 
ism, will  suffice  in  their  eyes  if  this  fundamen- 
tal element  is  lacking.  The  "  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth "  is,  before  all  things,  a  good  story," 
and  the  boys  will  say  so  as  well  as  the  girls. 

MuLOCK's  Ln-PLK  Lame  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E  Norms. 

Hiawatha. 

Evangeline. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
With  Botef,  illustrated. 
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8PRAGUE 
CLASSIC  READERS 

By  SARAH  E.  SPRAQUE,  Ph.D. 

Books  One,  Two  and  Three  are  now  ready  for  distribution.     Superintendents^ 
Principals^  Teachers,  and  others  who  are  looking  for  a  set  of  readers  which  are  — 


2. 


5. 

6. 


Based  upon  true  psychological  laws  and  upon  safe 
pedagogical  principles; 

That  pleasantly  reflect  child  life  with  its  manifold  and 
ever  varying  interests  and  experiences ; 

That  develop  a  genuine  love  for  "The  true,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,"  by  building  up  ideals  of  right 
thinking  and  right  living ; 

That  make  children  love  to  read  and  implant  an  inerad- 
icable taste  for  the  best  that  literature  can  give,  both 
in  content  and  style ; 

That  develop  a  power  to  think  and  reflect ; 

Which  are  models  of  correct  English ; 


10. 


Which  are  models  also  of  skill  and  good  taste  in 
regard  to  subject  matter,  arrangement,  illustrations, 
type,  binding ; 

That  have  a  vocabulary  ample  enough  for  all  needs, 
free  from  the  taint  of  slang  and  coarseness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  stilted  pedantic  phrases  on  the 
other; 

Which  are  carefully  graded,  and  the  grading  so  cov- 
ered as  not  to  be  detected  by  the  pupils ; 

Which  are  diversified  in  thought-content  and  style,  and 
filled  with  a  fresh  abiding  interest  for  the  children 
who  use  them  — 


are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us 


Commendations  from  Haine  to  California. 


I  have  just  read  Book  One  of  the  "  Sprague  Classic  Read- 
ers.'' It  is  a  welcome  and  distinct  addition  to  the  list  of 
readers.  The  general  appearance  is  attractive ;  but  it  is  the 
frequent  unique  touches  in  the  pedagogical  treatment  that 
appeal  to  the  real  teacher  and  disclose  the  master  hand,  in 
its  deep  sympathy  with  childhood  and  its  determination  to 
spare  no  work  to  lead  the  child  to  an  interest  in  art  and 
nature  while  teaching  him  to  read.  The  dramatic  interest, 
the  diversity  of  topics,  the  rhythmic  effects  and  the  action 
which  fill  the  pages  are  bound  ta  attract  and  hold  the  child's 
interest  throughout.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         James  C.  Alling, 
Principal,  Jacob  BeidUr  School,  Chicago,  III, 

I  must  begin  by  saying  the  publishers  have  given  you  a 
most  flattering  introduction,  for  it  is  quite  the  handsomest 
book  1  have  ever  seen.  And  then  upon  looking  and  reading 
it  through  from  "  Foreword  "  to  "  Finis,"  I  say  that  your 
part  deserves  the  setting  they  have  given  it.  Your  preface 
is  excellent  in  the  soundness  and  practical  character  of  your 
suggestions.  They  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  intelligent 
teacher.  Th^n,  too,  the  matter  is  charming,  well  selected 
and  graded  to  interest  the  children  for  whom  it  is  prepared. 
I  am  certain  it  will  take  high  rank  among  the  best  books  of 
the  kind.  I  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  an  abundant 
reward  for  your  good  service. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)         D.  L.  Kiehle, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Minnesota, 

I  have  just  received  your  first  book.  Am  very  much 
pleased  wiUi  it.  (Signed)         W.  A.  Furr, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ottawa,  III, 


We  have  all  examined  your  primer,  and  are  thoroughly 
pleased  with  it.  The  comments  are  to  this  effect :  "  It  is 
bright,  fresh,  and  full  of  life."  The  children  are  interested 
in  it,  and  it  seems  well  adapted  to  those  who  are  taking 
their  first  steps  in  reading.  For  myself,  I  think  you  have 
introduced  the  element  of  interest  into  all  of  the  lessons, 
and  I  feel  you  have  succeeded  in  making  a  good  book,  one 
that  is  pedagogically  sound  and  that  cannot  fail  to  delight 
as  well  as  to  interest  young  children.  Trusting  that  the 
remaining  books  may  prove  as  satisfactory,  I  remain. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)         M.  V.  O'Shea, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

I  have  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the 
"Sprague  Classic  Reader,  Book  One,"  prepared  by  Miss 
Sarah  £.  Sprague.  It  is  a  book  well  calculated  to  interest 
and  please  children  in  the  first  year  of  their  school  work. 
The  illustrations  are  very  fine,  yet  they  are  not  overdone, 
and  are  such  as  to  attract  the  eye  and  cultivate  the  taste.  I 
hope  the  book  will  be  as  successful  with  primary  teachers 
as  it  deserves.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  of  being  useful 
to  them  in  their  work.        Yours  very  cordially, 

(Signed)         Henry  Sabin, 
Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  new^  primer.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  as  if  any  teacher  could 
interest  any  child.  The  print,  pictures,  and  make-up  of  the 
book  are  the  best  I  have  seen.       Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         John  B.  Riley, 
Pres,,  Board  of  Managers,  Plattsburgh  Normal  School, 
Pittsburgh,  N,  Y, 
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Don't  worry  during  1903 
About  the  Drawing  Lessons 
Try  the  AUQ5BURQ  SYSTEM 

You  will  never  again  have  to  complain 
of  the  children's  lack  of  interest. 


TObat  XeaMng  Ebucatprs  Saig: 


I  think  it  is  the  best  test  on  drawing  I  have  seen. 

AUCE  V.  HOLVERSON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools y  Webster y  South  Dakota, 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  The  subject  is  presented  in 
such  a  fascinating  way  that  it  at  once  enlisted  my  attention. 

B.  F.  Howard, 
County  Superintendent,  Sacramento,  California. 

I  have  looked  over  the  book  on  drawing  with  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  it  is  an  excellent  work,  and  I  predict  for  it  a  large 
sale;  it  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  book. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,   (Formerly  U,  S,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Porto  Eico,) 

I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Book  I.  It  strikes  one  as 
interesting  at  sight.  I  have  looked  it  over  carefully  and 
have  been  delighted  with  its  spirit  and  method.  Drawing 
for  service  in  school  and  afterward,  is  the  watchword  of  the 
new  century. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing,  Mass, 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  books  and  believe  that 
you  have  something  which  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in 
her  work  on  account  of  the  large  number  and  variety  of  the 
drawings. 

J.  P.  Greely, 
County  Superintendent,  Santa  Ana,  California, 

I  have  examiaed  your  drawing  books  and  am  delighted 
with  them.  No  teacher  need  fear  the  result  if  she  will 
follow  the  course  you  have  planned.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
recommend  them  to  our  students. 

Mrs.  Hannah  T.  Jenkins, 
Dept,   of  Drawing  and  Painting,   State  Normal  School, 
Mansfield,  Pa, 

Your  new  drawing  books  are  good  ones.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  original  ideas  presented  which  are  essential  to 
good  training,  and  which  I  have  not  discovered  to  be  pre- 
sented elsewhere. 

A.  B.  Clark, 
Dept,  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 


Our  teachers  are  delighted  with  it.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  various  systems  now  in  use,  I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  yours  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published. 

D.  W.  Nelson, 
City  Superintendent,  Bakersfield,  California, 

After  a  careful  examination  of  Augsbprg^s  system  of 
drawing,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  regard  the  system  as 
pedagogically  sound,  absolutely  sound.  There  is  a  flexible 
feature  in  this  author's  system  that  I  have  not  found  in  any 
other.  The  author  believes  in  himself ;  he  also  believes  in 
others,  especially  the  children.  The  matter  selected  for 
drill  is  excellent.  It  will  interest  young  pupils  because  it  is 
their  kind  of  experience.  That  the  author  is  a  practical 
teacher  of  drawing  is  apparent  on  every  page ;  that  he  is  an 
enthusiast  in  his  work  is  also  apparent.  I  believe  the  series 
will  be  generally  approved. 

J.  N.  Patrick, 
Author  of  **  Psychology  for    Teachers,^'    ^*  Lights   on    the 
Road;'  etc. 

In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  usable  books  that  I  know  of. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  prominence  you  have  given 
memory  and  imaginative  work,  to  illustrative  drawing,  to  the 
elements  of  action  and  to  the  gradual  blending  of  the  work 
with  type  forms  with  the  foregoing.  I  find  the  psychologi- 
cal basis  employed  in  the  work  correct. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew, 
President  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  California, 

Your  inspiring  book  on  drawing  has  come.  I  have 
enjoyed  every  page  of  it.  It  is  a  book  that  succeeds  in 
presenting  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the  child's 
mind  and  hand  correspondingly  in  thought  expression 
through  drawing,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  equally  successful 
in  cultivating  in  the  children  art  talent  and  the  expression 
of  art.  In  both  of  these  things  the  current  popular  drawing 
methods,  with  their  artificial  devices  and  their  affectation  of 
conventional  and  classic  art  ideals,  which  frequently  are 
only  art  fads,  fail  utterly.  Instead  of  Uberating  the  child,  as 
your  work  is  sure  to  do,  they  place  fetters  upon  him, 
destroying  every  trace  of  spontaneity,  discouraging  observa- 
tion, and  killing  enthusiasm. 

W.  N.  Hailmann, 
Supt,  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,     (Formerly  U,  S,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Schools,) 


Augsburg's   Drawing  is  contained  in  three  books  —  Book  I.,  Book  II.  and  Book  III. — 
containing  over  2,000  drawings,  illustrating  every  phase  of  the  work. 

Cloth.     Price,  75  Cents  Each     ^ 

Pupils*  Practice  Books,  with  Practice  Paper,    -    $1.50  Dozen 
Pupils'  Practice  Books,  without  Practice  Paper^   $1.20  Dozen 
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NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 

Book  I.       .     ^0.35  Book  II.       .    ^0.35 

Book  III.   .         .40         Book  IV.      .         .45 

Novel  in  plan  and  character,  simple  and  teachable.  Well  graded, 
\nth  frequent  reviews.  They  correlate  the  leading  features  of  the 
phoric,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence  methods,  but 
require  no  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They 
accomplish  more  than  other  systems  attempt,  and  contain  numerous 
attractive  illustrations. 


WINSLOWS 

Book  I.      . 


NATURAL  ARITHMETIC 

^0.30  Book  lU     .      ^0.40 

Book  III.     .    ^0.50 

Prepared  on  the  popular  and  successful  spiral  plan  of  instruction. 
The  work  is  easy  and  practical,  the  subject-matter  varied  and  inter- 
esting. The  problems  are  based  upon  facts  gathered  from  different 
studies  of  corresponding  grade,  thus  correlating  arithmetic  with  other 
subjects.    The  books  offer  modern  examples  and  modern  methods. 

BARNES'S     NATURAL     SLANT     PEN- 
MANSHIP 


Books,  8  numbers,  per  doz. 
Charts,  per  set  of  four  sheets 


.    ^0.75 
1.50 

This  series  combines  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  with  the  speed 
and  beauty  of  regular  slant  writing.  Every  copy  is  sensible  and  sig- 
nificant, and  the  subject-matter  of  each  relates  to  other  branches  of 
study  in  the  corresponding  grades.  The  inclination  of  the  letters  is 
at  the  angle  naturally  and  unconsciously  adopted  by  the  child. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati         Chicagro        Boston 


Exhaustion. 

When  you  are  all  tired  out, 
feel  'weak,  sleep  does  not  rest, 
and  the  appetite  is  poor, 

Horsford's 


PHospKate 

will  revive  your  strength,  induce 
natural  sleep,  improve  appetite, 
and  restore  nerve  power.  It 
nourishes,  strengthens  and  in- 
vigorates the  entire  system, 
curing  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Indigestion,  Debility  and  reduced 
state  of  the  nervous  system. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Feed. 

HonfiBid's  name  on  evciy  GKNUINE  package. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  school  pens  with  stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of  Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend 
our  series  of  school  pens.  Samples  sent  to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired.  Business  pens  in  all  styles.  Orders 
can  come  through  local  dealer.  • 

The  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG-  CO- 

Works,  Camden,  N*  J.  26  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SOURCE  READERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART, 
Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 

VoL  L    Colonial  Childfen  Price,  40  Gents 

This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  of  children's  readers, 
made  up  of  extracts  from  original  material,  and  is  intended 
for  children  about  ten  years  old.  The  extracts  illustrate  many 
entertaining  facts  of  colonial  life  and  customs,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  colonial  history,  and  are 
rewritten  in  modern  form,  but  preserve  the  racy  and  often 
humorous  flavor  of  the  old  writers. 

VoL  IL    Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution* 
Price,  50  Cents 
In   this  Professor  Hart  continues   the   same   plan   and 
arrangement  as  in  Vol.  I.,  selecting  the  material  for  slightiy 
more  advanced  pupils. 

VoL  IIL    How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived*    Price,  60  Gents* 

Thtse  hooks  are  profusely  illustrated. 


FROM    THE    OLD    WORLD    TO   THE    NEW 
How  America  was  Found  and  Settled 

By  MARGUERITE  STOCKMAN  DICKSON. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Price,  50  Cents 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  place  before  children  of  per- 
haps twelve  years  of  age,  in  a  simple,  connected  narrative, 
an  account  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  It 
endeavors  to  show  the  "  why  *'  back  of  each  event,  since  the 
author  believes  that  there  is  no  surer  way  than  this  of  making 
the  story  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  to  young  readers. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  children  are  led  back  to  the 
Europe  of  the  centuries  preceding  the  "Age  of  Discovery," 
and  are  helped  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  great  move- 
ments "  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.** 

Outlines  for  composition  work  on  various  subjects 
selected  from  each  chapter  are  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  work. 
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Some  very  wrong-minded  person  long  ago  spread 
a  report  that  teaching  school  was  humdrum.  Un- 
thinking people  have  believed  it  ever  since.  Dickens 
and  Other  story  tellers  have  repeated  the  falsehood  so 
skilfully  and  with  such  wide  publicity,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  even  among  teachers  themselves, 
a  notion  that  school  keeping  is  dull,  the  master  a  bore, 
and  the  teacher  a  monotonous-minded  maiden  deserv- 
ing only  pity.     This  is  a  curiously  mistaken  idea. 

Of  all  the  interesting  things  in  the  world,  children 
are  the  most  universally  attractive.  So  various,  so 
surprising,  so  picturesque,  so  fascinating,  so  naturally 
merry,  and,  to  the  onlooker,  so  suggestive  of  happy 
experiences  of  one's  own  past  are  the  personalities  sent 
to  school  that  it  is  only  an  unnatural  and  wrong-headed 
' — judgment  that  fails  to  see  more  attractions  thandraw- 

^r^                    EVA  D.  KELLOGG  Eoiio.  ^acks  in  teaching. 

^  iri  ^  O —  William  McAndrew 

Contents  for  January,    I  903  *'  My  school,"  said  he,  **  is  the  world  in  miniature. 

If  I  can  teach  these  boys  to  study  and  play  together, 

EDITORIAL:                                                                        face  freely  and  with  fairness  to  one  another,  I  shall  make 

Piih>  Sayings ^  "^^^  fit  to  live  and  work  together  in  society.     What 

Heart  Culture s.  A«sths  Dolphin  '    8  they  leam  matters   less  than  how  they  leam  it.     The 

The  Normal  School  Graduate —John  w.  Cook  .    9  great  thing  is  the  bringing  out  of  individual  character 

-^„^^,  ^^ .  so  that  it  will  find  its  place  in  social  harmony." 

BCHOOL-ROOM :  ^  ^ 

Number,  Language  and  Conitruction    I    .  .P.  Lillian  Taylor    .    xo 

Pb«Mities  in  Paper  v Martha  w.  Btenms  .  xa         The  teacher  who  says,  **  I  haveu't  time  for  literature 

Sewing  Page  for  January Olive  M.  Long    .  15  teaching  in  my  SChool,"  is    nOt    fit  tO  be  in  the  school- 
Superannuated MaryE.Pitegeniid  .  x6  room  I   except,  perhaps,  as  a  pupil  in  a  normal  school, 

ASieigh-Ridecsongandmuric) j  gf^;     ^oyd  ^^  where  the  .f/^ViV  of  teaching,  the  true  aims  and  pur- 

^"w  ®!f^^°u'^^«    • Bertha  B  White  .  ^^  poses  of  education  are  taught.     Such  a  teacher  will 

One  Way  of  Teaching  Possessives Addie  8.  llitchell    .    18       '^      ,      ,  ,  ,  ....        .1  t.        •  t 

Eskimo  Music 19     probably   need  no    instruction    in   the    mechanics  of 

A  Prize  Story     .     • Lucie  D.  Welsh  .  ao     school  work ;   for  without  knowiug  morc  of  her  as  a 

Winter  Ferns -  Fred  w  Card  .  ao     teachcr  than  is  rcvealed  in  that  one  remark,  we  know 

Snowflakes Alice  E  Allen    •    »'         1  ,        .  ,  .  ,  . 

Physical  Exercises  for  Youngest  Children    V.         .       .    Fanny  L.  Johnson    .    aa       that  she  IS  a  teaching  Iliachine. 

Mother's  Day Esther  White  .  aa         First   in   an   educatlonal   litany  might   be  written, 

F^tl!'Miu^'*"!''  ."^    :     :     :     :     :    ^«»~v'°;»°^"**;-  ;  ^     -  R-om  a  meohanical  teacher,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.'* 

Two  Thousand  Radiant  Faces Nrw  York  Tribune    .    a9       And    tO    her  We  wiU    Say,  aS  JacqueS   Said    tO    Orlando, 

An  East  Side  Roof  Garden Gertrude  C.  Morgan    .    29       **  God  be  with  yOU  I     let' S  meet  aS  little  aS  We  CaU." 

Chinese  Laundry  (Cuttmg  illustration)  .  Caroline  M.  Peabody    .    30 

The  Products  of  Field  and  Garden    V      .        .        .     I  SjSShi'aTSSJ^Pratt     '3' 

OW-Fashioned  Xoiching  Needed  in  Spelling     .        .    -  Pr^f  J.  Scott  Clarke    .    3"  '^^^  primary,  atiy  teacher,  should  be  a  grOWtUg.  but 

A  Morning  Ceremony —William  McAndrew    .    33       Uever  a   grOWtllg  old   WOmaU  ;     SO    there  should    be    nO 

such  thing  as  an  old  teacher.     Let  the  young  teacher 

TALKING  TOGETHER     .     I'    .     ,   ^    -.     -.      The  Editor  .  34     ^ho    has   the  -  clfean » hftftrt  "^^artrf   the    -right   spirit 

STORIES:  **  within "  her,  rejoicco-in  her  youth.     Let  her   rejoice, 

How  Joe  Learned  the  Table  of  Sevens,  etc.     .     .  Mary  Louise  king  .  36     and  not  be  ashamed  of  her  inexperience.     Not  even 

when  superintendents    and   principals    make    her  the 
ENTERTAINMENT:  scapegoat  for  all  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 

Little  Workers,  Snowiiake  Play,  etc Marian  Blake  .  38     in  the  schools.     While  there's  youth,  there's  hope. 

Problems  in  Arithmetic    I 42  Mary  Gordott 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING:  Complaint  comes  from  all  over  the  country,  and  its 

A  Boy's  Recommendation M.  H.  B.  .  44  volume  is  increasing,  **  that  so  much  is  put  into  the 

How  Wallace  Won  the  Race Helen  A.  Hav/iey  .  44  j^chool  work  that  the  children  are  Unable  to  master  it." 

BOOKS 48  "When   I    was    in    Rome,  I   saw    little    donkeys 
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bringing  in  their  great  burdens  of  things  to  the 
markets.  The  loads  were  piled  up  so  high  on 
their  backs,  that  all  you  could  see  of  the  donkeys  were 
their  heels,  the  tips  of  their  tails,  and  their  noses. 
When  I  saw  those  donkeys,  I  thought  of  the  school 
children  in  America. 

"  Shall  we  continue  to  pile  it  on  until  the  children 
cannot  stand  under  the  load?  Every  crank  that 
comes  along  wants  to  put  everything  into  the 
schools,  and  so  it  is  that  well  meaning  school 
boards  continue  to  load.  The  schools  of  the  country 
are  for  the  children,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  give 
what  is  best  for  them,  keeping  in  mind  always  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  If  the  children  can  do  the 
work  which  we  heap  upon  them,  it  may  be  right  to  let 
them  do  it,  but  if  they  cannot,  why,  let  us  think  of 
unloading.*' —  Supt,  J,  M,  Greenwood 


Heart  Culture 

S.  Agatha  Dolphin 

SilenUy  sat  the  artist  alone, 

Carving  a  Christ  from  the  ivory  bone. 

Little  by  little,  with  toil  and  pain. 

He  won  his  way  thro'  the  sightless  grain 

That  held,  and  yet  hid,  the  thing  he  sought, 

Till  the  work  stood  up,  a  growing  thought —  Boker 

When  the  child  enters  the  school-room,  he  demands  a  two- 
fold training ;  the  one,  intellectual ;  the  other,  moral.  Which 
is  the  more  important,  who  shall  say?  Every  true  teacher 
educates  that  the  mental  activities  may  be  awakened,  but 
discovers  that  his  work  does  not  end  there. 

He  looks  at  the  little  creature  before  him  and  sees  the 
physical  child.  Not  a  great  amount  of  training  is  needed 
there,  as  th^  bright  eye,  the  ruddy  cheek,  the  well  developed 
muscles  testify  to  a  close  acquaintance  with  Nature,  whose 
equal  in  physical  training  has  yet  to  appear. 

Then  the  physical  child  fades  from  view,  and  there  rises 
in  its  stead  the  mental  child ;  the  wonderful  work-room  of 
the  mind  wherein  dwell  latent  forces  that  may  one  day  give 
to  the  world  a  genius.  But  beyond,  and  around,  and  within 
the  physical  and  the  mental  child,  is  an  all-embracing,  an 
absorbing,  a  life  giving  presence  —  the  moral  child.  In  this 
form  exists  the  child  as  it  was  created.  / 

Physically,  it  is  but  a  bud  from  the  parent  plant  or  a 
multiplied  cell.  Mentally,  it  is  no  different  from  all  that 
have  entered  the  world  before  it ;  there  is  present  the  same 
organ  of  mind  responding  to  the  usual  method  of  develop- 
ment. Morally,  it  resembles  none,  yet  resembles  all,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Infinite. 

To  properly  develop  this  moral  nature ;  to  train  the  child 
to  habits  of  right  living ;  to  make  his  ideal  a  heart  guileless 
and  pure ;  to  lead  him  along  flowery  paths  where  the  blos- 
soms are  whole-souled  sympathy  and  generosity  of  spirit  \ 
this  is  a  part  of  the  true  teacher's  work. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  to  the  child,  "  Washington  was 
loved  by  his  fellow-men  for  his  nobility  of  character,  his 
strength  of  purpose  "  or  to  cite  Clara  Barton  as  an  example 
of  consecrated  womanhood.  The  lesson  is  not  complete 
until  the  child  understands  and  appreciates  the  nature  of 
the  qualities  possessed  by  both  persons  that  raise  them  above 
the  level  of  common  life,  and  until  the  pupil  feels  that  he 
should  like  to  live  as  grandly,  and  determines  to  imitate 
such  persons  as  far  as  his  ability  allows.  The  pupil  enters 
the  school-room  with  intellect  free  from  any  former  teaching, 
consequently  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  build  upon  a  clear 
surface.  Results  in  scholarship,  then,  arc  not  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

The  child  comes  with  moral  nature  already  directed  in 
one  line  by  the  right  (or  shall  I  say  the  wrong?)  of  inheri- 
tance \  by  example ;  and  by  association.  True,  the  skillful 
gardener  may  delicately  bend  the  crooked  sapling,  and  with 
careful  touches  here  and  there,  with  patient  watchfulness, 
direct  the  tender  plant  until  with  Nature's  assistance,  a  fine 
straight  growth  is  assured. 


"But  we  already  have  enough  to  teach,"  sighs  one  weary 
teacher,  "and  besides,  there  is  no  time  to  spare  for  the  teach- 
ing of  morals."  To  be  sure,  the  curriculum  is  full,  and 
there  is  no  time  for  ethical  training.  So  much  the  better. 
If  that  state  of  affairs  did  not  exist,  what  hideous,  allopathic 
doses  might  not  the  poor  innocents  be  forced  to  swallow, 
and  all  because  a  conscientious  teacher  thought  she  must 
teach  morals. 

Every  day  and  eveiy  hour  in  the  day  is  the  time  for  such 
training.  The  lessons  begin  at  the  entrance'  of  the  child  in 
the  morning,  when  he  is  greeted  by  a  smile  and  a  cheery 
good  morning  from  the  teacher.  There  is  a  sort  of  hypnotic 
influence  in  a  smile,  too,  when  it  is  an  evidence  of  good- 
fellowship. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  is  a  very  important 
feature.  It  can  be  made  a  proof  of  the  virtues  taught  and 
practised.  Absence  of  loud  talking  and  noiseless  moving 
around  between  sessions  tell  better  than  words  that  the 
rights  of  others  must  be  respected ;  that  a  noise  where  some 
are  busy  would  be  impolite,  and  to  be  impolite  is  to  be 
unkind.  If  more  pupils  understood  that  good  order  is 
maintained,  not  that  a  stronger  will  may  domineer  over  a 
weaker  one,  but  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual,  there 
would  be  less  friction. 

Be  true  to  Nature  and  cultivate  growing  plants  in  the 
otherwise  bare  windows.  To  love  the  outdoor  world  and  to 
live  in  it  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Aside  from  the  restful  effect 
of  the  green  on  both  eyes  and  mind,  the  material  furnished 
by  plants  is  too  important  to  be  rejected. 

No  child  can  resist  the  moral  influence  of  such  eloquent 
teachers  as  these,  "  the  most  beautiful  that  God  ever  made 
and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into."  With  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion and  time  have  disappeared  from  school-room  walls  the 
•  texts  in  glaring  letters  which  from  time  immemorial  hung 
before  our  ancestors  to  tire  them  by  day  and  haunt  them 
by  night.  The  texts  in  themselves  were  all  right ;  it  was  the 
everlasting  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  there  year  after 
year,  until  their  meaning  and  respectability  were  obliterated 
in  the  accumulation  of  dust.  Pictures  have  taken  their 
place,  more  potent  as  moral  factors,  and  more  beautiful  to 
look  upon.  With  the  advent  of  cheap  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces comes  a  help  not  to  be  despised.  For  love  of  country 
are  found  such  as  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  depicting 
an  indomitable  will  with  the  calm  satisfaction  of  a  perfect 
faith;  The  Minute  Man,  resolute  and  brave;  Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware;  Signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  Lincoln,  First  Reading  of  Emancipation 
Proclamation.     Each  picture  tells  its  own  story. 

Whatever,  through  its  beauty,  raises  the  thoughts  above  a 
common  level,  correspondingly  elevates  the  moral  sense. 
There  is  a  legend  which  tells  us  that  when  man  was  banished 
from  Paradise,  the  angels  gave  him  a  harp  made  from  the 
tree  of  Life,  so  that  music  might  be  a  consolation  to  him  in 
sorrow  and  an  expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  in  times 
of  prosperity.  The  idea  is  a  pretty  one  —  fallen  man  re- 
ceiving the  gift  of  music  as  his  comfort.  No  matter  how  it 
came  into  the  world,  it  possesses  the  same  qualities  to-day 
as  when  the  gates  closed  upon  our  first  parents.  Recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  music  as  a  means  of  culture,  it  has  becomd 
a  part  of  the  daily  program  in  every  school. 

If  the  teacher  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  heart  seeds  of 
sympathy,  of  truth,  of  kindness,  and  of  a  pure  life,  his  is  the 
work  of  a  master  hand.  Teach  sympathy  because  the  world 
lacks  it :  ,  ^ 

"The  memory  of  a  kindly  word,  for  long  gone  by; 

The  fragrance  of  a  fading  flower  sent  lovingly, 
The  gleaming  of  a  sudden  smile  or  sadden  tear, 

The  warmer  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  tone  of  cheer. 
The  hush  that  means  **  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  have  heard,*' 

The  note  that  only  bears  a  verse  from  God*s  own  word. 
Such  tiny  things  we  hardly  count  as  ministry; 

Such  givers  deeming  they  have  shown  scant  sympathy. 
But  when  the  heart  is  overwrought, 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  power  of  such  tiny  things 
To  make  it  well?  " 

Teach  truth,  that  the  pupil,  upon  entering  Lite's  restless 
sea  may  not  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  dishonest 
speech  and  action ;  make  him  true  to  his  Creator. 
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The  Normal  School  Graduate 

C  Principal  Dr.  John  W.  Cook  of  the  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111., 
writes  in  an  earnest,  convincing  fashion  of  Normal  Schools  and  gradu- 
ates in  Sthooi  and  Home  Education.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
article  are  taken  here  and  there,  omitting  much  of  interest  that  came 
between. — The  Editor.) 

The  Nomal  student  early  in  his  course  develops  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  a  pedagogical  con- 
sciousness. He  begins  to  look  at  things  from  the  teacher's 
p>oint  of  view.  Children  assume  a  new  and  extremely  inter- 
esting aspect.  Their  answers  often  seem  quaint  and  preco- 
cious to  Normal  pupils  who  are  still  in  their  teens  and  who, 
consequently,  are  not  many  removes  from  childhood.  In- 
deed, the  ordinary  person  of  eighteen  or  twenty  is  much 
farther  from  sympathetic  interest  in  childhood  than  he  will 
be  under  average  conditions  when  thirty  or  even  forty.  He 
is  facing  away  from  childhood  and  is  somewhat  like  the 
traveler  who  inquired  the  distance  to  Newark  and  was  told 
that  it  was  twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-eight 
miles,  the  way  that  he  was  going.  As  his  knowledge  about 
children  increases  he  discovers  that  he  knows  many  things 
that  people  ordinarily  do  not  know,  for  it  is  a  most  astonish- 
ing fact  that  we  are  strangely  ignorant  of  the  life  experiences 
of  the  children  in  our  own  homes.  The  immense  significance 
of  the  educative  process  begins  to  impress  him ;  theories  of 
education  grow  surprisingly  interesting;  respect  for  the 
teaching  art  increases;  he  no  longer  feels  any  sense  of 
shame  when  confessing  himself  a  schoolmaster  or  on  the 
road  to  becoming  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  it  to  one 
who  has  not  observed  it.  The  pupil  seems  to  feel  the 
mystery  of  his  own  being  for  the  first  time  and  life  takes  on 
a  richness  of  meaning  that  lends  an  air  of  consecration  to 
his  work. 

An  eminent  superintendent  is  credited  with  a  recent 
remark  to  the  effect  that  of  all  the  cock-sure  teachers  he  has 
ever  known  the  Normal  graduate  is  entitled  to  the  prize. 
In  reply,  I  can  only  say  that  his  observation  does  not  agree 
with  mine,  hence  I  conclude  that  we  have  not  been  seeing 
the  same  graduates. 

Where  the  facilities  for  practice  work  ate  not  good  the 
pupils  are  in  danger  of  being  weak,  in  government  and 
lacking  in  ability  to  teach  more  than  one  child  at  a  time. 
They  are  not  strong  in  so  "  diffusing  "  their  attention  as  to 
keep  a  whole  class  keenly  active  and  to  observe  the  occu- 
pations of  the  seat  pupils  at  the  same  time.  There  is  great 
danger,  also,  that  they  will  carry  the  method  of  the  Normal 
class  into  the  instruction  of  the  grades,  if  the  corrective  of 
close  association  with  children  be  lacking.  The  grotesque 
travesty  of  teaching  a  class  of  adults  who  try  to  imagine 
themselves  children  is  sometimes  seen.  Such  an  exercise 
needs  no  comment. 

From  what  I  hear  occasionally,  I  conclude  that  some 
people,  and  wise  people,  too,  have  an  impression  that  the 
Normal  school  consists  exclusively  in  loading  pupils  with 
"  methods,"  whatever  they  may  be.  The  charge  may  be  a 
•just  one.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
such  schools.  Undoubtedly  the  Normal  graduate,  as  well  as 
any  other  teacher,  should  be  equipped  with  a  large  stock  of 
"  things  to  do."  These  should  develop  out  of  his  study  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction  and  of  the  teaching  process.  If 
the  practice  school  is  a  real  school  his  work  there  will 
equip  him  with  what  school  directors  call  "experience," 
and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Some  very  tender 
hearted  Normal  school  principals  have  a  profound  solicitude 
for  the  children  who  are  taught  by  under- graduate  students 
under  the  sympathetic  aid  of  highly  skilful  critics,  but  have 
no  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  turned 
over  to  the  inexperienced  graduate  with  no  one  near  to  aid 
him.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended  well  organized 
practice  schools  hold  their  own  with  schools  in  general. 

I  append  herewith  a  few  statements  from  four  prominent 
Illinois  superintendents,  all  of  whom  are  recognized  experts. 
Three  are  city  superintendents,  and  one  is  a  county  super- 
intendent. 

I  '^  Normal  graduates  differ  from  the  ordinary  young 
teacher  in  the  foUowing  particulars  :  More  accurate  scholar- 


ship; intelligence  in  following  directions  of  superinten- 
dents; sympathetic  attitude  toward  children:  professional 
ideals." 

2  "  All  of  the  teachers  here  have  had  Normal  training, 
while  heretofore  I  have  had  only  a  small  portion  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  such  training.  I  am  able,  therefore, 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes.  Their  work 
is  distinguished  by  a  definiteness  of  purpose,  by  something 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  means  to  the  desired  end,  and  with 
no  less  enthusiasm,  certainly,  than  those  without  such  train- 
ing. There  is  also  a  due  and  proper  degree  of  self-con- 
fidence and  self-reliance  such  as  professional  training  ought 
to  afford,  as  contrasted  with  that  blind  groping  in  the  dark, 
unaided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education, 
that  is  the  portion  of  the  teacher  without  professional 
training." 

3  "  Ability  to  go  into  effective  work  right  away,  as  soon 
as  school  opens.  Receptive  and  intelligent  attitude  toward 
suggestions.  They  have  experience  enough  to  know  what 
one  means  and  to  "catch  on."  They  know  how  to  treat 
children.  They  are  disposed  to  grow.  They  have  a  high 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  teacher  and  they 
strive  after  excellence.  The  number  of  those  who  go  to 
universities  is  large,  entering  on  such  courses  after  having 
taught  for  several  years." 

4  "A  good  attitude  toward  their  work.  A  feeling  that 
they  are  simply  taking  their  first  steps,  and  have  not  learned 
it  all.  WiUing  to  work  and  study.  Teachable.  A  much 
better  understanding  of  children  and  how  to  handle  them. 
This  is  notably  lacking  in  the  few  that  we  have  had  from 
Normal  schools  in  which  the  practice  department  was  not 
developed.  They  plan  their  work  well  and  adapt  it  well  to 
the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  above  characteristics  in 
the  last  ten  years.  I  am  more  than  ever  inclined  to  depend 
on  the  Normal  schools  for  our  supply  of  teachers." 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  no  one  of  the 
above  superintendents  was  ever  connected  with  a  Normal 
school. 


Some  Essentials  for  Educated 
Women 

Every  woman  graduate  must  use  the  lower  register  of  her 
voice,  and  not  speak  with  a  nasal  twang,  called  the  "  Ameri- 
can war-cry." 

Every  man  and  woman  must  write  decent  English. 

Every  man  and  woman  must  know  the  difference  between 
Europe  and  America ;  between  feudalism  and  democracy ; 
between  an  English  elm  and  an  American;  between  the 
English  House  of  Lords  and  the  American  Senate. 

Every  educated  American  must  know  how  to  put  intelli- 
gent questions  to  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  geologist,  a  states- 
man, and  be  able  on  the  whole  to  understand  their  answers. 
I  have  known  an  American  lady  of  the  highest  position  who 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  the  United  Stales 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  ignorance.  She  took  care  to  correct  it. 
And  she  was  not  a  college  graduate. 

In  general,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  any  graduate  of  Smith, 
or  Radcliffe,  or  Harvard,  entered  at  a  scientific  school,  not 
knowing  the  difference  between.  Ji^dge  Gray  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  poet  Gray,  or  not  knowing  who  Sampson  was, 
or  not  knowing  that  the  diagonal  of  a  square  is  larger  than 
one  side  of  it,  or  not  knowing  in  general  what  an  acid  is  or 
an  alkali. 

But  I  should  not  be  ashamed  if  this  same  student,  even  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  did  not  know  what  homogeneous  linear 
equations  of  the  first  order  are,  or  what  the  oximes  of  nitro- 
malonic  aldehyde  are. 

Briefly,  a  college  ought  to  turn  out  all-round  men  and 
women,  whether  they  are  beginning  to  be  specialists  or  not. 
-T-  Rev.  E.  £.  HaU^  in  Christian  Register 
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A  Gentle  Hint 

All  over  the  country  on  New  Year's  daj 

Good  resolutions  are  given  away. 

There  are  more  than  enough  for  every  one. 

You  can  have  a  good  measure,  a  peck  or  a  ton. 

Take  a  dozen,  my  laddie  and  lass, 

But  handle  them  gently,  they're  brittle  as  glass. 

If  you  care  for  them  daily  It  will  not  be  long 

Before  they'll  be  growing  quite  hardy  and  strong; 

And  when  they  are  older  they'll  take  care  of  you, 

For  then  they'll  be  habits,  and  good  habits,  too. 

—  Anna  M.  Pratt. 


A  Suggestion  for  a  Happy  New  Year 

Suppose  we  think  little  about  number  one ; 
Suppose  we  all  help  some  one  else  to  have  fun ; 
Suppose  we  ne'er  speak  of  the  faults  of  a  friend ; 
Suppose  we  are  ready  our  own  to  amend ;  ^ 

Suppose  we  laugh  with,  and  not  at,  other  folk, 
And  never  hurt  anyone  **  just  for  a  joke"; 
Suppose  we  hide  trouble,  and  show  only  cheer  — 
Tls  likely  we'll  have  quite  a  Happy  New  Year  l^Sel, 


Number,  Language,  and 
Construction     I 

Frances  Lillian  Taylor,  Principal  of  Training  School,  Galesburg,  III. 

(All  rights  reserved) 

**  The  number  idea  has  its  origin  in  measurement." 

"  The  teaching  of  number  begins  with  measurement." 

**  We  learn  arithmetic  that  we  may  measure  —  measure  our  wealth ; 

measure  the  land  and  its  products;  measure  the  heights  of  the  mountains 

and  the  depths  of  the  sea;  measure  heat,  light,  and  the  electric  currents." 
**  The  pupil  may  measure  to  buy,  or  measure  to  sell,  or  measure  in 

games,  but  measure  he  must,  if  he  is  expected  to  discern  magnitude  and 

to  express  it  numerically." 

**  Perceive,  express,  memorize,  is  the  order  in  which  the  work  must  be 

done."  0 

The  above  quotations  from  the  "  Monograph  of  Arithme- 
tic," by  Frank  Hall,  are  the  psychological  comer  stones  of 
an  experimental  course  in  first  grade  number  which  is  slowly 
being  formulated  by  a  careful  study  of  different  classes  of 
beginning  pupils. 

Formerly  the  children  in  our  care  were  systematically 
forced  to  ascend  the  steps  so  carefully  laid  by  Grub^.  But 
there  came  a  day  when  our  reverence  for  system  and 
sequence  received  a  blow,  and  our  admiration  for  the  child 
who  could  cover  a  blackboard  with  varied  Manipulations  of 
the  number  eighteen  passed  away.  For  the  wane  of  the 
Grub6  era  in  our  school  four  little  boys  were  largely  respon- 
sible. Three  were  newsboys,  waifs  of  the  street,  but  they 
had  learned  number  in  measuring  their  losses  and  gains. 
The  fourth  was  a  bright  little  man  of  six  years,  who  had 
added,  subtracted,  multipHed,  and  divided  innumerable  but- 
tons which  he  was  wont  to  string  while  his  mother  sewed. 

These  children  persistently  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
limits  of  the  number  ten.  They  thought  in  tens  and  hun- 
dreds and  delighted  in  big  numbers.  From  them  we  learned 
that  the  teens  were  hard,  the  tens  easy,  and  the  hundreds 
not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average  child  of  six 
years.  Experiments  with  many  classes  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  childien  can  discover  number  facts,  and  make 
full  statements  of  number  facts,  much  more  easily  than  they 
can  answer  questions  in  number  given  by  teacher  or  book. 
For  these  reasons  the  following  plans  for  the  first  half  year 
have  been  adopted  : 

I.    Unite  numbers  and  language  by  leading  the  pupils  to 


discover  number  facts  and  to  talk  freely  of  their  discoveries. 

2.  So  far  as  possible  Let  each  step  in  number  include 
construction  or  the  making  of  something. 

Variety  in  measurement  is  secured  by  the  use  of  different 
material  on  each  day  of  the  week, .  according  to  the  old  and 
long-tried  custom  of  the  kindergarten.  The  order  of  pres- 
entation has  varied   but  little  from  the  following  program : 

Mondays  —  Cubic  inches  of  wood.  • 

Tuesdays  —  Square  inches  of  cardboard. 

Wednesdays  —  Colored  sticks,  one  to  five  inches  in  length. 

Thursdays  —  Square  papers. 

Fridays  —  Splints. 

The  fully  organized  plan  went  into  effect  in  September, 
1902.  This  series  of  articles  will  describe  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  attempt  to  substitute,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  child  for  the  formal  question- 
ing of  the  teacher. 

The  First  Month's  Work  in  Number 

There  were  just  forty-three  of  the  September  beginners  in 
the  first  room,  and,  verily,  they  were  the  pure  article,  for 
every  child  who  was  even  suspected  of  any  previous  attain- 
ment in  the  learning  of  the  schools  had  been  carefully 
selected  and  removed  to  the  second  room.  During  the  last 
three  days  of  the  first  month  of  school  an  inventory  was 
taken  of  the  attainments  of  these  little  people  in  the  begin- 
nings of  number. 

They  had  learned  to  stand  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle 
and  speak  in  language  that  could  be  heard  —  truly  a  noble 
acquisition  for  a  beginning  class.  Blocks  had  delighted 
their  childish  hearts,  and  they  had  built  towers  of  all  pos- 
sible heights,  and  walls  of  varying  lengths  with  the  eight 
cubes  of  the  third  kindergarten  gift.  With  their  square  tab- 
lets they  had  laid  carpets  and  rugs  for  imaginary  play- 
houses, and  constructed  sidewalks  of  different  lengths.  They 
had  measured  coloied  sticks,  using  the  inch  stick  for  a 
measure,  until  they  showed  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
lengths  from  one  inch  to  five  inches.  The  splints  had 
proved  a  delight  in  the  weaving  of  fences,  gates,  and  pic- 
ture frames,  if  not  in  the  acquisition  of  pure  number.  Surely 
no  untoward  criticism  had  prevented  their  infant  minds  from 
expanding  with  perfect  freedom,  as  the  following  verbatim 
statements  noted  down  during  the  final  lessons  of  the 
month,  will  show. 

A  Building  Lesson 

Small  cardboard  boxes,  each  containing  eight  cubes,  are 
placed  on  each  desk.  "Open  your  boxes,"  directs  the 
teacher.  "  You  may  build  walls  and  tell  me  how  long  they 
are." 

In  a  moment  the  children  are  ready  and  anxious  to  talk. 

"  I  have  built  a  wall  six  inches  long,"  states  the  first 
volunteer. 

"  I  have  built  a  wall  four  inches  long." 

"  My  wall  is  two  inches  high  and  three  inches  long." 

After  many  similar  statements  the  teacher  suggests  the 
construction  of  towers  and,  without  pauses,  the  following 
recitations  are  given  by  different  pupils  : 

"  I  have  built  a  tower  seven  inches  high." 

"  I  have  built  a  tower  three  inches  high." 

**  I  have  a  tower." 

"  My  tower  is  four  inches  long,"  states  Tom,  whose  num- 
ber attainments  are  in  advance  of  his  use  of  words. 

"  Should  you  say  /ong  or  /lig/iP  "  asks  the  teacher. 

"  Four  inches  higlj,"  answers  Tom. 

With  some  difficulty  a  full  sentence  is  secured,  and  the 
teacher  then  tells  the  children  to  build  anything  they  please. 
Seemingly  with  one  accord  they  construct  tables  and  begin 
to  tell  where  each  guest  will  sit,  and  on  what  particular 
block  of  said  table  the  bread,  cake,  pudding,  and  other 
imaginary  eatables  are  placed.  "  This  would  make  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  a  language  lesson,"  thinks  the  teacher,  but  language 
is  to  be  subservient  to  number  at  this  period  of  the  day,  and 
the  teacher,  therefore,  expresses  a  great  desire  to  know  how 
long  the  tables  are.  The  tables  being  quite  uniformly  four 
inches  long  and  two  wide  there  is  a  tiresome  similarity  in 
the  statements  which  result. 
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**  Let  us  play  that  we  kave  something  beside  a  table/' 
suggests  the  teacher. 

As  if  touched  by  fairy  wand  the  blocks  assume  new 
shapes  to  the  little  people  who  still  are  denizens  of  fairy- 
land. 

**  My  train  has  got  four  cars  in  it." 

**  My  boat  is  four  inches  long." 

•*  I  have  made  stair  steps." 

"My  bridge  is  three  inches  high." 

"  My  bridge  is  two  inches  high."  As  the  last  specimen 
of  architecture  is  really  three  inches  in  height,  the  teacher 
is  obliged  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  bridge  builder. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  building  of  a  two-inch 
cube^  but  it  ends  in  dismal  failure.  The  teacher  sighs  as  she 
retreats,  for  the  month's  work  with  the  third  kindergarten 
gift  would  have  been  beautifully  and  systematically  com- 
pleted by  a  return  to  the  "  unity  of  the  cube."  She  resolves 
that  more  blocks  shall  be  provided,  notwithstanding,  and 
that  the  children  shall  grow  in  their  own  way  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  cubical  solid.  They  shall  not  be 
shown  haw  to  make  it  and  taught  what  to  call  it.  As  yet 
there  are  no  three  dimension  people  in  this  little  company. 

The  Colored  Sticks 

"Tell  me  about  your  sticks,"  is  the  one  order  of  the 
teacher. 

"  My  stick  is  blue,"  says  Earl,  rising.  After  a  short  pause, 
during  which  the  stick  is  earnestly  contemplated,  he  con- 
cludes with  the  ejaculation,  "  five  inches  long." 

"My  stick  is  two  inches  long  and  it's  green,"  states 
Addie. 

"Mine's  orange  color  and  it's  green."  The  youngest 
baby  sits  down  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

Correct  statements  are  now  given  by  the  "  first  group." 

"  My  stick  is  three  inches  long." 

"This  red  stick  is  five  inches  long." 

"  My  stick  is  one  inch  long." 

"  I  have  a  five  inch  stick  in  my  hand." 

The  teacher  occasionally  takes  part  in  the  recitation  to 
secure  variety  in  language.  This  device  is  found  to  succeed 
better  than  questioning  the  children.  They  think  the 
teacher  is  playing  with  them,  and  her  manner  of  rising, 
sitting,  and  reciting  is  accepted  without  question,  as  a  model. 
She  is  trying  to  carry  out  a  most  earnest  resolve  that  the 
children's  voices  shall  be  heard  rather  than  her  own,  and 
that  they  shall  be  led  with  sufficient  skill  to  insure  their  do- 
ing some  work  independently  of  constant  help. 

The  Square-Inch  Tablets 

Envelopes  containing  about  two  dozen  square  inches  of 
cardboard  are  distributed  and  the  children  are  told  to  lay 
carpets  for  a  doll's  play-house. 

"  My  carpet  is  five  inches  long,"  remarks  Delia. 

"  How  wide  is  it?"  questions  the  teacher. 

Response  being  difficult  for  Delia,  Edith  is  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  information  that  her  carpet  is  three  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  long. 

Again  the  volunteers  raise  hands  eager  to  recite.  "  My 
carpet  is  four  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide."  "  Mine  is 
one  inch  wide  and  two  inches  long."  Statements  similar  to 
these  are  given  for  as  long  a  time  as  can  be  spared.  As 
construction  should  logically  follow  in  the  steps  of  acquired 
knowledge,  blunt-pointed  scissors  are  distributed  at  this 
juncture  and  the  children  told  to  cut  carpets  and  rugs.  The 
desire  to  keep  on  cutting  leads  most  of  the  little  people  to 
favor  the  inch  square,  but  several  grasp  the  idea  and  show 
neatly. cut  squares  of  varying  dimensions. 

The  Final  Test 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  each  child's  ability  to 
count  accurately,  the  teacher  said,  "  You  may  all  lay  side- 
walks as  many  squares  long  as  you  can  count."  Forty 
pupils  were  present  to  take  part  in  this  test  and  a  careful 
record  was  kept  of  the  work  done  by  each.  More  than  half 
had  placed  from  twelve  to  twenty  squares  in  a  row  and  could 
state  accurately  the  length  of  their  sidewalks. 


Our  Tommy,  a  homeless  little  child,  pathetic  by  reason  of 
his  sad  life  and  his  conscientious  effort  to  do  his  duty,  was 
surprising  everyone  by  his  acquisitions  in  the  field  of  num- 
ber. He  had  borrowed  all  the  extra  tablets  in  the  box  and 
a  sidewalk  of  varied  colors  stretched  back  and  forth  across 
the  teacher's  desk.  Already  it  was  over  one  hundred  inches 
long  and  the  work  of  building  had  stopped  only  for  lack  of 
paving  stones.  There  was  certainly  no  lack  of  accuracy  in 
Tommy's  counting  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his 
ability  in  that  direction. 

"  I  would  like  to  find  a  sidewalk  ten  inches  long  on  each 
desk,"  reinarks  the  teacher,  and  the  number  of  perfect 
pupils  now  reaches  twenty-eight. 

Great  care  had  been  exercised  that  these  children  should 
never  be  asked  to  count  for  the  mere  sake  of  counting. 
They  had  simply  been  encouraged  to  measure  and  construct 
and  to  tell  the  results  of  their  work.  No  other  class  of  the 
school  had  accomplished  so  much  in  number  during  the 
first  month  and  no  other  class  had  shown  greater  pleasure  in 
their  work.  As  bright  eye^  sparkled  and  dimples  played, 
the  words  of  the  Roycrofter  came  to  mind : 

"  The  work  that  is  done  in  joy  always  bringcth  joy." 


Lapland  Babies  on  Sunday 

Lapland  is  away  up  North,  and  up  there  the  snow  lasts 
six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

In  Lapland  the  mothers  love  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  even  when  they  have  little  babies  to  care  for,  and 
when  they  have  not  a  nurse. 

They  wrap  the  babies  up  in  warm  clothes,  often  in  bear 
skins,  or  something  just  as  warm,  and  then  carry  them  along 
to  church.  Even  if  they  have  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  they 
will  take  the  baby  along.  It  is  wrapped  up  warmly  and 
does  not  catch  cold. 

They  usually  go  in  sleighs,  drawn,  not  by  a  horse  or  a 
mule,  but  by  a  reindeer.  Did  you  ever  see  a  deer  pulling  a 
sleigh? 

As  soon  as  the  family  arrives  at  the  little  church,  and  the 
reindeer  is  secured,  the  Father  Lapp  shovels  a  snug  little  bed 
of  snow,  and  Mother  Lapp  wraps  baby  snugly  in  skins,  and 
lays  it  down  there.  Then  father  piles  the  snow  all  around 
it,  and  then  the  parents  go  into  church. 

Over  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  babies  lie  out  there  in  the 
snow  around  the  church,  and  I  never  heard  of  one  that  was 
suffocated  or  frozen. 

The  snow  does  not  make  them  cold,  for  when  the  snow 
covers  a  person  all,  if  he  has  clothing  enough  so  that  the 
snow  will  not  melt  and  wet  him,  the  snow  will  keep  him 
warm. 

And  the  little  babies  are  not  strong  enough  to  knock  the 
snow  aside  and  get  away,  so  they  just  lie  still  there  and  go 
to  sleep. 

Then  when  church  is  out  the  father  goes  to  where  the 
baby  is,  and  puts  his  hands  down  into  the  snow  and  pulls 
the  baby  out  and  shakes  9ff  the  snow,  and  then  the  reindeer 
trots  off,  a  good  deal  faster  than  a  horse,  and  takes  them  all 
home  again.  — SeL 


Frost 

An  Arctic  fitllversmlth  is  he, 
Tracing  in  finest  filigree, 
With  fragile  loop  and  slender  line, 
Figures  fantastic  in  design. 

The  hollow  night  his  workshop  is. 
Wherein,  to  heaven's  harmonies, 
Witli  tools  no  mortal  may  behold. 
He  bends  above  his  forge  of  cold. 

• 
Yet,  at  the  arrowy  touch  of  dawn, 
The  fair  magicry  is  gone. 
Like  shadows  cast  upon  a  wall. 
As  subtile  and  ephemeral. 

—  QliiUon  Scollnra. 
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Possibilities  in  Paper     V 

Martha  W.  Stearns,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  London,  Conn. 
(All  rights  reserved) 

TIME  again,  to  hang  up  a  new  calendar,  and  take  a 
long  breath  for  a  fresh  start.     Inspiration   in  mid- 
winter hovers  around  the  zero  mark,  and  needs  cod- 
dling to  thaw  out  ideas  enough  to  keep  one's  work 
from   setthng  into  a   dormant   routine.     Nature's  picture 


romping  children,  which  make  striking  foreground  groups 
for  these  winter  pictures. 

Holiday  fun  is  over ;  but  plenty  of  other  kinds  o£Eer  in- 
ducement to  the  scissors.  The  New  Year  is  always  a  rol- 
licking young  fellow,  spending  the  first  month  of  his  life  in 
snow  frolics,  which  look  well  in  paper. 

The  following  little  suggestions  of  the  season's  work  and 
fun,  can  be  cut  and  mounted  without  attempting  any  picture 
composition. 

Two  mittens  cut  from  red  paper,  and  a  snow-ball  from 


*  The  Happy  New  Year,  Nineteen- hundred-and-lhree,"  shone  in  gilt  from  the  prow. 


material  now,  is  made  up  of  contrasts,  sharp  and  cutting  as 
the  crisp  air.  The  whole  of  January  is  a  study  in  black 
and  white ;  when  buildings,  trees,  and  fences  are  dark,  and 
clearly  defined  against  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  sky 
and  ground,  with  no  strong  color  appearing,  except  an  oc- 
casional dash  of  red,  blue,  and  green,  in  the  garments  of  the 


white,  mounted  on  gray ;  a  sled  of  red  paper  mounted  on 
white  ;  a  snow  shovel  of  white,  with  rubber  boots  cut  from 
black,  mounted  on  gray  ;  a  snow  man  from  white,  on  gray ; 
snow-shoes  in  brown,  on  white.  A  snow-storm  is  prettily 
suggested  by  cutting  an  opened  umbrella,  side  view,  from 
black  paper,  and  mounting  on  gray ;  then  with  a  wooden 
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tooth-pick  put  little  points  of  paste  on  the  umbrella,  close  to- 
gether in  those  places  where  the  snow  would  rest  the  heavi- 
est, and  farther  apart  elsewhere ;  then  scatter  over  it  the 
tiniest  bits  of  paper  possible  to  cut,  for  snowflakes,  which 
will  adhere  where  snow  is  desired.  There  is  hardly  a  limit 
to  the  interesting  possibilities  of  this  month ;  but  the  first 
cutting  should  be  one  to  recognize  the  New  Year,  and  if 
desired  there  can  be  mounted  on  it  a  calendar. 

Nineteen-Hundred-and-Three 

Jack  was  not  sleepy.  He  was  too  interested  in  remem- 
bering all  the  things  which  he  was  going  to  forget  after 
twelve  o'clock !  He  was  going  to  forget  every  unpleasant 
thing  that  had  happened  to  him  in  nineteen-hundred-and- 
two.  He  was  going  to  forget  to  be  disorderly,  and  careless, 
to  talk  loudly,  and  even  forget  to  be  forgetful.  He  was  go- 
ing to  remember  that  he  was  a  healthy,  happy,  well  cared 
for  boy,  in  a  pleasant  home,  with  a  great  many  interesting 
things  to  do  and  the  fun  of  making  a  great  many  people 
happy.  He  had  slept  from  seven  till  half  past  ten,  and  now 
was  as  fresh  for  fun,  as  at  sunrise.  He  was  tying  up  his 
"forgetting  presents"  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In 
Jack's  home  they  gave  "  forgetting  presents  "  when  the  Old 
Year  went  out,  and  at  breakfast  "  remembering  presents  "  to 
start  the  New  Year  with  new  things.  Jack's  forgetting  pres- 
ents made  a  curious  list.  There  was  a  cup  and  saucer  for 
Mamma,  so  she  would  forget  the  one  which  he  had  broken ; 
a  very  big  bone  for  RoUo,  just  to  square  up  teasing  ac- 
counts with  the  poor  dog.    There  was  a  new  umbrella  for 


bunch  which  Jack  had  once  used  to  treat  some  boys  and 
had  thereby  caused  a  serious  lack  in  the  dinner  soup.  For 
little  Lucille  he  had  bought  a  toy  lamb,  which  said  the  loud- 
est "baa-a"  of  any  lamb  in  the  store,  because  one  day  in  a 
mood  of  experiment  he  had  tested  Lucille's  pet  lamb  to  see 
how  long  it  would  talk,  and  it  had  become  wholly  dumb  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  to  the  grief  of  his  little  sister.  For  his 
big  sister,  he  had  a  box  of  chocolates,  for  he  had  once  been 
very  greedy  with  a  certain  box  of  hers ;  this  was  the  last  to 
tie  up ;  then  he  went  into  the  hall,  where  the  family  had 
gathered  around  the  open  fire ;  here  they  could  watch  the 
hands  of  the  grandfather  clock  in  the  corner  move  on  to 
twelve.  Everybody  sat  quietly  thinking  while  Papa  looked 
out  of  the  hall  window  at  the  lights  twinkling  over  the  har- 
bor, and  repeated  softly  — 

"  My  years  crowd  sail  and  pass  away 
Before  me  to  eternity. 
O  make  them  freighted,  Lord,  alway, 
With  acts  of  faith  and  love  to  Thee." 

"How  about  last  year's  freight,  children?"  He  smiled. 
"  The  old  ship  of  nineteen-two  is  lifting  anchor  !  " 

"  It  has  some  freight  I  wish  it  hadn't,"  sighed  Mamma, 
and  everyone  thought  of  their  part  in  the  unpleasant  things 
of  the  year,  and  helped  to  make  them  right  by  asking  each 
other's  pardon  and  giving  a  little  forgetting  present.  Then 
the  old  clock  began  to  strike.  "  Ship  ahoy  1 "  cried  Papa. 
"Welcome,  Nineteen-hundred-and-three  !"  "A  happy  New 
Year  I  A  happy  New  Year ! "  everybody  shouted.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  Papa  pulled  into  the  hall,  from 


The  batde  of  balls. 


Papa  SO  he  would  forget  that  Jack  had  been  careless  and 
lost  one  for  him ;  and  there  was  a  beautiful  little  blue  collar 
for  the  naaltese  kitten,  so  that  she  would  forget  one  of  Jack's 
mischievous  days,  when  he  had  nearly  caused  her  to  have 
an  attack  of  nervous  exhaustion,  by  setting  Rollo  after  her. 
Brother  Ben  was  to  have  a  new  knife,  in  return  for  one 
Jack  had  borrowed  and  lost.  Bridget  had  due  her,  a  bunch 
of  celery,  tied  up  with  a  very  bright  red  ribbon,  which  Jack 
thought  could  also  be  used  for  a  tie,  in  token  of  a  certain 


the  parlor,  a  large  model  of  a  "  three-master  "  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  the  New  Year's  freight.  On  the  mainsail  was 
a  large  calendar.  "  The  Happy  New  Year,  Nineteen-hun- 
dred-and-three," shone  in  gilt  from  the  prow.  O !  01 
Isn't  she  a  beauty  !  "  everybody  exclaimed. 

"  Now,  children,"  proposed  Mamma,  "  let  us  go  to  bed 
and  dream  of  the  New  Year's  cargo  which  we  will  unload  at 
breakfast."  "  After  I  have  given  three  cheers  for  Nineteen- 
hundred-and-three,"  said  Jack,    jumping  on  the  bow,  and 
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shouting  with  a  will.  See  !  Here  he  is  (showing  picture), 
and  we  will  imagine  we  can  see  the  ocean  stretching  away 
beyond  him  and  "  Nineteen-hundred-and-two  "  sailing  off  in 
the  distance. 

The  Battle  of  BaUs 

Rob*s  fun  was  not  regulated  by  either  thermometer  or 
barometer.  It  was  what  the  florists  would  have  called 
"  ever-blooming."  If  it  had  not  been,  he  never  would  have 
found  anything  interesting  in  a  little  cage  of  a  yard,  with  a 
high  board  fence  all  around  it,  and  nothing  in  it  but  some 
heaps  of  snow,  and  one  small  hemlock  tree.  Whichever 
way  he  looked  Rob  could  only  see  other  back  yards  like  his, 
and  blocks  of  brick  houses.  The  sky  above  them  looked 
gray  and  heavy.  Nothing  seemed  alive,  except  some  cats 
who  walked  along  the  fence  tops  from  yard  to  yard,  and 
stopped  to  talk  about  the  latest  mouse-hunts,  at  the  corner 
crossings.  It  was  not  a  lively  outlpok.  Rob  stood  on  one 
foot  and  knocked  the  other  against  it,  to  keep  warm  ;  then 
changed  feet  and  rubbed  his  ears,  while  he  was  thinking  up 
some  fun.  Suddenly,  he  remembered  that  his  mother  had 
said  that  a  new  family  had  moved  in  next  door,  and  he  won- 
dered whether  there  were  any  boys  in  it. 

In  a  little  while  he  heard  voices  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  "  I  must  be  polite  and  make  the  first  call,"  said  Rob 
to  himself ;  so  he  rolled  up  a  big  snow-ball  very  hard ;  then 
he  wrote  on  a  bit  of  paper  he  drew  from  one  pocket,  with  a 
pencil  he  drew  from  another, — "  Halloo  !  I  am  Rob 
Morris,  who  are  you?"  This  he  fastened  to  the  snowball 
with  a  small  nail  he  took  from  a  third  pocket— Rob's  pock- 
ets, which  numbered  ten,  would  have  made  an  interesting 
department  store  —  then  he  tossed  the  snowball  over  the 
fence  and  waited  for  the  next  thing  to  happen. 

After  much  laughing  on  the  other  side,  it  happened.  A 
fine  large  ball  came  whizzing  back  with  the  notice  nailed  on 
—  "  If  you  want  to  know  who  we  are,  cut  this  ball  in  two." 
Rob  hurried  out  his  knife  from  pocket  number  four,  to  fol- 
low directions,  and  cut  down  to  the  center  of  his  ball  into  a 
tiny  bundle,  tied  up  with  pink  string.  Rob  opened  the 
bundle.  There  were  three  fat  peanuts  and  a  note.  The 
note  said,  "  There  are  three  of  us,  Paul,  Peggy,  and  Phil. 
Come  again  !  "  So  Rob  wrote  another  message  —  "I  think 
you  are  jolly,  but  who  is  who  ?  If  you  have  an  ash-barrel 
the  other  side,  cUmb  up.  There  is  only  one  of  me,  but  I 
am  big."  Rob  carefully  wrapped  in  his  note  a  large  cream 
peppermint,  which  he  found  in  another  pocket  and  which 
was  the  only  candy  he  was  allowed.  After  this  went  over 
by  the  snowball  express,  there  was  a  great  scrambling  on  the 
other  side ;  then  four  mittens  appeared  on  the  top  of  the 
fence,  then  a  red  Tam-o'-Shanter  over  some  brown  curls, 
and  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  laughed  down  on  Rob,  while  some 
red  lips  said,  **  I  am  Peggy."  Then  a  blue  cap  bobbed  up, 
over  a  boy's  roguish  face,  who  said,  "  I  am  Paul."  And 
then  both  of  them  said,  "  When  we  get  down,  we  will  boost 
up  Phil ;  he  is  too  little  and  fat  to  climb  alone."  *'  I  can't 
tell  now  which  of  you  two  is  the  biggest,"  laughed  Rob, 
"  'cause  you're  both  all  fence*,  excepting  your  heads."  "  I 
am  the  biggest,"  said  Paul,  "  but  Peggy  is  the  oldest,  she  is 
ten,  and  I  am  most  nine.  You  can  have  a  free  shot  at  us  if 
you  want,"  laughed  Paul.  "  Sure  !  "  cried  Rob,  who  sent 
two  snow-balls  spinning  up.  Of  course  Paul  and  Peggy 
dropped  behind  the  fence,  so  only  their  caps  could  be  seen 
and  sent  some  others  flying  back  at  Rob.  Then  followed  a 
battle  of  balls  which  was  the  beginning  of  good  times  with 
the  new  neighbors.    Here  they  are  !    (Showing  the  picturje.) 

Requirements  for  all  Cut  Pictures 

Patterns  should  be  made  for  the  separate  parts  of  each 
picture,  by  making  drawings  twice  or  three  times  the  size 
given  as  preferred.  These  should  be  laid  on  tag-board  and 
marked  around  with  a  black  pencil,  then  cut  just  inside  of 
the  outiine.  These  patterns  are  then  ready  for  the  children 
to  lay  on  the  white  side  of  the  required  color  paper  and 
mark  around,  after  which  they  must  be  cut  inside  the  out- 
line. It  must  be  remembered  that  since  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  is  colored,  the  form  when  cut  will  be  in  the 
reversed  position  from  that  in  which  it  is  outlined  on  the 
white  side. 


Only  one  or  two  parts  of  each  picture  should  be  cut  at 
one  time.  The  name  of  each  child  should  be  written  on  the 
white  side  of  every  part  cut,  and  these  parts  put  in  envelopes 
till  the  pictures  go  together. 

The  children's  pictures  should  be  mounted  on  the  9x12 
tea  or  manila  drawing  paper  in  common  use,  leaving  a  mar- 
gin of  an  inch  or  more. 

The  large,  or  teacher's,  picture  should  be  four  times  the 
size  of  the  small  picture  and  mounted  on  manila  tag-board. 
When  cutting  an  outline  for  grass  do  not  cut  around  each 
point,  but  make  slant  cuts  from  the  points  of  grass  down- 
ward and  outward. 

Before  pasting,  the  children  should  always  combine  the 
separate  parts  of  their  picture,  to  correspond  with  the 
teacher's  picture,  which  should  be  hung  where  it  can  be 
distinctly  seen  by  all,  and  not  till  they  can  do  this  accu- 
rately, should  they  be  allowed  to  paste  unless  an  original 
arrangement  of  the  picture  is  desired.  When  pasting  only 
a  few  \iots  of  paste  should  be  used,  and  that  on  or  near  the 
edge  of  the  forms  to  be  mounted,  so  in  case  of  a  mistake 
it  can  easily  be  changed. 

The  pictures  which  are  made  by  the  children  had  better 
not  be  made  for  "  movement."  That  should  be  reserved 
for  the  teacher's  picture. 

Nineteen-Hundred-and-Three 

Order  of  cutting  picture  : 

First  lesson  —  hull  and  sail 

Second  lesson  —  "  Jack  " 

Third  lesson  —  "The  Nineteen-Hundred-and-Two  " 

Fourth  lesson  —  sky  and  water  sections 

Fifth  lesson  —  mount 

Order  of  mounting :  Sky,  water,  large  hull,  sail,  trousers, 
blouse,  collar,  face,  cap,  hands,  the  "  Nineteen-hundred-and- 
two,"  hull,  sail. 

Color  Scheme 

(Where  no  other  name  is  mentioned  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  is 
understood.) 

Sky  —  green-blue  tint  No.  2 

Water  —  green-blue  tint  No.  i 

Large  hull — green-blue  shade  No.  3 

Small  hull  —  green-blue  shade  No.  i 

Sails  —  white 

Trousers  and  blouse  —  green-blue  shade  No.  i 

Cap  —  green-blue  shade  No.  2 

Face  and  hands  —  green-blue  tint  No.  2. 

The  Battle  of  BaUs 

Order  of  cutting  picture  : 

First  lesson  —  Rob 

Second  lesson  —  hemlock 

Third  lesson  —  caps  and  snow-balls 

Fourth  lesson  —  sky,  fence,  snow 

Fifth  lesson  —  mount 

Order  of  mounting :  Sky,  fence,  snow,  hemlock,  *'  Rob," 
caps,  snow-balls. 

Color  Scheme 

Sky  —  neutral  gray  No.  i 
Fence  —  neutral  gray  No.  2 
Snow  and  snow-balls  —  white 
Hemlock  —  green,  dark 
Tam-o'-Shanter,    Rob's    cap   and    mittens - 
No.  I 

Rob's  boots  —  black 
Rob's  jacket  —  neutral  gray  No  2. 
Rob's  trousers  —  neutral  gray  No.  i 
Face  —  yellow,  orange  tint  No.  2 


•  red    shade 


''  Children!  children  I  don't  make  such  a  frightful  noise/'  said 
the  mother.  "We're  playing  omnibus,  mamma/*  sairl  Mattie,  m>- 
b«rly.  **  Yes,  I  know,  dear;  but  it  isn't  necessary  to  make  such 
a  terrible  noise."  **  Yea,  it  is,  mamma.  We'vegot  to  where  Hatiie^ 
insists  on  payin'  the  fare,  and  bo  do  I." 
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List  of  Colors 

SUd — Red,  or  any  bright  color. 

Bell — Brown. 

Eskimo  house— White  (if  on  mauila  paper).    Light  blue  (if  on  white  paper). 

Seal  — Dark  gray. 

Wave  and  Ice — Light  bine. 
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**  Superannuated  " 

Mary  E.  FitzGerald 

WHEN  Miss  Kathrine  Gaylord  looked  around  at 
her  Lares  and  Penates  in  Rose  Cottage,  she 
laughed,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes^ 

"After  twenty  years*  teaching,  to  come  to  this," 
she  said,  waving  her  hand  oratorically.  "All  my  worldly  pos- 
sessions to  consist  of  a  combination  book  case,  a  reading 
lamp,  a  picture,  a  cot,  a  rocking  chair,  a  table,  two  pans,  an 
incipient  case  of  nervous  prostration,  and  a  pension.  Well,  it 
might  be  worse,  but  not  much.  The  nervous  prostration  may 
not  last  and  the  pension  may.  At  any  rate  I  feel  like  a 
landed  proprietor  with  my  five  rooms,  and  attic,  and  garden ; 
but  however  am  I  to  live  for  a  month  and  furnish  my  house 
on  ten  dollars  ?  "  she  said,  ruefully.  "  Perhaps  the  loaves  and 
fish  miracle  will  repeat  itself.  But  don't  you  care,  Kathrine, 
something  will  turn  up  ;  "  and  something  did  of  course. 

The  first  "something"  was  her  next-door  neighbor,  who 
invited  her  in  for  tea,  and  loaned  her  her  husband  to  move 
the  book-case  and  explain  the  complications  of  the  kitchen 
range. 

Intellectual  pursuits  and  her  school  work  had  been  of  such 
absorbing  interest  to  Kathrine  that  her  small  bedroom  in  a 
boarding  house,  which  in  most  girls  would  have  created  a 
hunger  and  thirst  for  a  home,  had  perfectly  satisfied  her  and 
.  left  her  with  no  more  idea  of  what  to  do  or  of  what  was 
needed  to  make  a  place  comfortable  than  if  she  were  a  child. 

To  be  mistress  of  her  own  time  seemed  an  incredible  lux- 
ury, and  for  days  and  days,  she  just  read  and  dozed,  oblivious 
of  her  carpetless  fioor,  and  curtainless  windows. 

Gradually,  as  she  visited  her  hospitable  neighbors,  it 
dawned  upon  her  that  there  was  a  great  deal  lacking  in  Rose 
Cottage  and  that  "  home  "  meant  something  beside  a  roof 
and  a  bed. 

She  began  to  read  "Woman's  Pages"  which  she  had 
formerly  despised  and  found  herself  casting  searching  glances 
at  dry  goods  boxes  with  a  view  td  their  possibilities  as  dress- 
ing tables.  She  had  invited  a  school-teacher  friend  to  spend 
a  vacation  week  with  her,  and  she  decided  to  have  a  "  blue 
room."  This  was  the  beginning  of  her  esthetic  education, 
she  declared. 

Anxious  hours  were  spent  over  newspaper  advertisements 
and  calculating  costs.  Matting  for  her  fioor,  cretonne  for  a 
shirt  waist  box,  muslin  for  curtains,  bed  cover,  and  dressing 
table.  Then  one  Monday  she  went  into  Chicago  and  came 
home  triumphantly,  but  "  tired  to  death." 

"  I've  learned  more  about  matting  than  I  ever  knew  in  all 
my  life.  I  always  supposed  matting  was  matting  and  that 
was  the  end  of  it,  but  I  verily  believe  there  are  thousands  of 
kinds  and  the  different  qualities  of  muslin  are  beyond  belief. 
I  had  to  search  every  store,  but  at  last  I  found  what  I  wanted, 
or  at  least  what  would  do,  at  a  sale,  for  a  cent  a  yard.  Did 
you  ever?  And  my  matting  is  a  remnant,  or  rather  two 
remnants,  but  so  nearly  alike  that  with  the  odd  width  under 
the  bed  no  one  will  ever  notice  the  difference." 

Remnants  of  table  linen  became  her  next  subject,  and  she 
came  home  with  the  most  wonderful  accounts  of  what  she 
had  seen  and  learned.  Her  neighbors'  tablecloths  were 
critically  examined  and  "  exclusive  patterns,  borders,  double 
damask"  and  the  like  were  her  frequent  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"  My  next  subject  to  study  will  be  rugs,"  she  said.  All 
the  systematic  methods  acquired  by  her  twenty  years'  teach- 
ing were  put  into  practice.  From  the  "  ads  "  in  the  papers 
she  learned  the  names  of  three  or  four  kinds  and  asked  for 
these  first  until  she  had  learned  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  at  once.  From  these  she  went  to  higher-priced  ones 
not  so  often  advertised.  The  men  in  the  departments 
became  interested  in  her  and  showed  her  willingly  whatever 
she  wanted  to  see.  The  head  man  in  one  large  store, 
although  she  never  bought  and  never  would  buy  anything 
expensive,  made  a  point  of  showing  her  anything  new  and 
gave  her  so  many  "  object  lessons  "  that  she  said  she  could 
buy  a  two  or  three  thousand  dollar  rug  without  a  quaver,  if 
she  had  the  moaey. 


"Rugs  are  more  interesting  than  pictures,"  she  said. 
"  Why,  just  think,"  and  off  she  would  go  into  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  way  Eastern  rugs  were  made;  of  the 
coloring,  the  weaving,  the  uses,  until  her  neighbors  laughed  at 
her,  but  very  kindly,  and  trusted  the  buying  of  their  rugs  to 
her. 

Shopping  became  her  great  recreation.  When  twitted 
about  it  gently,  she  laughingly  said  the  disease  must  be  like 
the  measles,  more  violent  when  one  was  old. 

She  was  blooming  and  looking  like  anything  but  a  "  super- 
annuated teacher"  when  vague  rumors  that  soon  became 
certainties  reached  her.  The  pension  was  to  be  done  away 
with  or  greatly  reduced. 

Month  by  month  her  income  became  less  until  she  saw 
starvation  or  the  poor-house  staring  her  in  the  face.  She 
lost  heart  and  courage.  Her  shopping  expeditions,  which 
had  become  such  a  source  of  happiness  to  her,  were  done 
away  with.  Then  her  good  neighbors  rallied  about  her  with 
a  plan  they  had  formed.  She  had  saved  them  a  great  deal, 
not  only  of  time,  but  of  money.  She  must  do  all  their  buying 
and  take  a  commission.^  No  one  knew  a  bargain  better 
than  she ;  and  no  one  knew  better  what  they  needed  and 
could  afford  to  buy.  She  was  wonderfully  cheer'^d  by  their 
kindness  as  well  as  by  the  prospect  of  increasing  her  income. 
Systematically,  as  she  did  everything,  she  made  her  rounds, 
note  book  in  hand,  and  conscientiously  bought  the  best  bar- 
gains she  could  find. 

There  was  no  more  lingering  over  lovely  pieces  of  lace, 
exquisite  pieces  of  china,  or  beautiful  rugs.  What  time  she 
was  not  buying  was  spent  in  studying  qualities  of  gingham 
and  fiannelettes  and  tickings.  But  accustomed  as  she  was 
to  making  everything  a  source  of  information  she  did  not 
find  this  unpleasant.  Her  commissions  increased,  but  in 
spite  of  her  brave  heart  she  was  sometimes  panic  stricken 
at  the  thought  of  what  a  relapse  into  her  former  state  of 
health  might  mean. 

She  had  not  seen  Mr.  Stowe,  her  friend  in  the  rug  depart- 
ment, for  some  months ;  but  one  day  as  she  was  hurrying 
through  the  store  he  met  her  and  told  her  he  had  missed 
her,  as  he  had  "  heaps  "  of  magnificent  rugs  to  show  her. 
She  explained  that  what  had  been  a  recreation  had  now 
become  a  business  and  her  patrons  were  not  able  to  afford 
anything  as  expensive  as  Oriental  rugs.  He  asked  for  her 
address,  saying  he  might  be  able  to  get  her  some  business, 
and  the  following  week  sent  a  note  asking  her  to  come  to 
the  store  for  a  day  to  assist  him  as  he  was  short  of  help. 
She  was  given  an  immense  assortment  of  rugs  to  ticket  and 
put  a  price  on.  She  remonstrated  at  such  a  responsibility 
being  put  upon  her,  but  went  to  work  with  a  will  and  soon 
had  everything  "according  to  its  kind." 

Another  note  asked  for  an  interview.  On  her  way  home 
she  stopped  at  Mrs.  Stevens',  to  show  her  "  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world,"  she  said. 

"They  want  me" to  go  abroad  and  buy  rugs  for  them,  and 
when  I  come  back  I  am  to  have  a  position  at  a  larger  salary 
than  the  principal  of  a  school.  I  can  lay  enough  aside  so 
that  I  need  not  fear  a  rainy  day.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
lucky  woman  ?  And  was  there  ever  any  one  so  rewarded  for 
just  gratifying  her  love  for  rugs?  And  to  think  the  beginning 
of  my  good  fortune  was  the  advertisements. 

"Well,  I  might  read  "ads"  till  the  day  of  judgment," 
said  Mrs.  Stevens,  "  and  never  know  an  Oriental  rug  from  the 
basest  imitation ;  but  you  see  you  were  ?o  accustomed  to 
noticing  and  making  object  lessons  of  everything  that  your 
reading  did  you  some  good." 

Kathrine  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  then  said  slowly, 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  all  my  teaching  years  were  simply  an 
apprenticeship  for  this ;  a  hard  apprenticeship  that  nearly 
killed  me  —  but  what  a  reward  !" 


Under  the  Snow 


It  is  pleasant  to  think,  just  under  the  snow, 
That  stretches  ho  bleak  and  blank  and  cold. 

Are  beauty  and  warmth  that  we  cannot  know, 
Qreen  fields  and  leaves  and  blossoms  of  gold. 


-Stl, 
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A  Sleigh  Ride 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^ 


1.  Come,  leave  your    hearth  -  fire's 

2.  The      win  -  ter      sun  is 

3.  The      jol    -    iy     wind  be 


rud 

sink 

gins 


dy  glow,  The 
ing  low,  The 
to    blow,  The 


--«^— -N- 


hours      like  snow-flakes       fly, 
moon         is      at       its  full, 

snow       flies    hit      or  miss. 


A- 
With 
In 


^PEpi 


-*T- 


ilg 


#^- 


=^ 


^m 


% 


h 


-t—r 


=t: 


-   -ffizrJi   ^:zi 


cross    the       snow,    come, 
gay     cur    -  vets,        our 
doors  who'll    stay,         if 


let 

pret 

ride 


us       go        A  -  sleigh  -  ing—  you     and  I.        A  -  sleigh 

ty      pets — The      po  -  nies — prance  and      pull.  The      po 
he      may.    On     such      a     night     as       tnis?     On     such 


ing— 
nies 
a 


pgjg 


21 


m 


If*-- 

you 
prance 
night 


;  -K — J— K- 


Chorus  (with  Bells) 

"•' 1< 1 K— r 1 S "1 N— . 


-X w m m 1 

0 > U '^ d 

I 

m 


EjEI^F 


and  I.  So,     slid  -  ing,     glid  -    ing,        off 

and  pull.  So,    pranc  -  ing,    danc  -   ing,        off 

as  this?  So,    link  -    ling,    twink  -  ling,       off 


we  go, 
we  go, 
we    go. 


mi 


^ 


A  -  cross  the  crisp  white 
A  cross  the  crisp  white 
A  -    cross    the    crisp  white 


=P^ 


?==^ 


^i^^^»^:-^*.j^'= 


^m 


snow. 


with 


rhyth  -  mic    rhyme,  our    sleigh  bells  chime.  In     cheer  -   y     win  -  ter        time. 


m^^r^^'^^m 


1  *" 


What  is  Busy  Work? 

Bertha  B,  White,  Boston 

lERE,  now,  you  all  have  some  pretty  pegs.     You 
may  make  Miss a  little  house.     Now  every- 
one busy.     Let's  see  who  will   have  the  prettiest 
house  done  when  I  am  ready." 
The   teacher  hastily  sketches  a  house  on  the  board.     It 
has  a  chimney,  front  steps^  a  door,  one  or  two  windows. 
The  babies  must  build  it.     Of  course  they  must  build  it 

neatly.     Miss said  they    should.     Besides,  they    are 

five  years  old,  and  shoe  pegs  cost  money  and  time  is 
precious.  Contractors  often  overrun  their  time,  but  these 
little  builders —  ah,  no  I  When  class  A  has  finished  its 
reading  lesson,  all  the  other  wee  desks  must  be  covered  with 
residences.  And  while  class  B  runs  up  to  the  board  for  its 
lesson  in  phonics,  wondrous  buildings  take  form  and  shape 
on  the  top  of  A's  desks. 

"There,  now  we'll  see  who  has  the  prettiest  house. 
Why,  children,  you  didn't  do  well  at  all.  See,  you  left  out 
your  chimney.  And  some  of  you  haven't  even  made  the 
front  door.  Why,  I  shouldn't  know  what  they  were.  But 
we  shall  have  to  stop  now." 

So  the  carpenters  Jay  aside  their  little  peg-tools.  Some 
few  are  discouraged  at  their  building  efforts ;  most  of  them 
think  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  the  "  busy  work  "  has 
ended. 

Primary  teachers,  //  is  all  wrong.  The  little  peg  houses 
may  not  fit  your  case,  but  they  do  appeal  to  many  and  many 
a  first  grade  primary  teacher  who  distributes  her  pegs, 
toothpicks,  colored  splints,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
expects  her  children  to  be  busy. 


No  wonder  our  superintendents,  many  of  them,  are  call- 
ing a  halt  on  busy  work.  No  wonder  cur  school  journals 
are  crying  for  new  hints  for  seat  occupation. 

No  teacher  needs  to  eagerly  search  the  columns  of  the 
school  papers  for  helps  in  that  line.  She  has  every  tool, 
every  invention,  in  her  own  school  and  in  her  own  hands,  if 
she  will  but  use  them. 

See  1  she  has  laid  out  her  program  for  the  day.  She  is  to 
teach  the  phonic  "h  "  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  As 
the  class  leaves  the  board,  they  find  on  their  desks  a  small 
white  or  brown  paper  i;vith  a  large  "  h  "  written  on  it  (made 
with  a  paint  brush  dipped  in  ink).  This  they  cover  with 
split  peas.  Every  stroke  they  make  in  placing  the  peas  is 
fixing  the  form  of  that  "  h  "  in  their  baby  memories,  beside 
the  invaluable  lessons  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  placing. 

They  have  nothing  to  invent.  Fifteen  minutes  of  the 
teacher's  time  have  provided  the  invention.  Later  in  the 
day,  comes  a  neat  little  paper,  with  a  column  of  ink-written 
letter  "  h's."  With  each  paper,  is  distributed  a  piece  of 
ordinary  tissue  paper.  They  trace  through  the  columns, 
making  possibly  three  or  four  as  time  permits.  Here  they 
are  seeing  the  morning  lesson  "  h  "  in  a  smaller  form,  but 
the  work  still  requiring  no  great  brain  activity,  and  yet  every 
tracing  impressing  indelibly  that  little  "  h." 

Such  delight  to  take  that  tissue  paper  home  to  mamma  1 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  little  heads  are  heavy  and  all 
doors  to  a  lowest  primary  grade  should  be  closed,  but  can 
not,  because  the  clock  still  says  only  thjee — then  comes  a 
beautiful  gift.  Each  little  tot  finds  in  his  hands  a  big,  black- 
headed  pin,  a  little  oblong  paper  with  their  friend  "h,"  in 
a  red  pencil  line,  and  they  at  once  see  who  can  prick  the 
neatest,  closest,  most  even  little  line  of  holes. 

The  day  has  ended.     They  will  know  **  h  "  the  next 
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morning  without  paper,  without  peas,  without  pins.  Why  ? 
Because  the  whole  day's  occupation  bore  directly  on  that 
one  unit. 

So  it  may  be  with  any  new  word  that  is  given.     And  not 
one  minute  of  desultory  busy  work  has  been  allowed. 

With  number,  it  may  be  the  same.  If  the  group  for  the 
day  is  four,  think  of  the  infinite  variety  that  may  be  carried  on. 
Groups  like  this  to  be  marked  around  with 
cardboard  tablets  and  dots  put  in  with  pencil  or 
colored  crayon.  Shoe  pegs  laid  around  the  card 
and  colored  circles  laid  in  for  dots.  Figure  4 
traced  in  peas  or  pricked  with  pins. 
These   tools  are  in  every  primary 


room,  I  am  sure,  but 


perhaps  they  are  rusty  from  disuse. 

(Mrs.  White's  little  sermon  —  and  it  isn't   preachy- 
pure  gospel. —  The  Eon  or.) 


IS 


One  Way  of  Teaching  Possessives 

Addie  S.  Mitchell,  Rome,  Ga. 

MY  experience  has  taught  me,  it  is  always  best  to  first 
create  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  then  as  far  as 
it  is  possible,  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  work  that 
follows.  Sometimes  when  a  bored  expression  from 
the  children  causes  a  quick  change  in  my  plans,  I  ask,  How 
would  you  like  a  short  story  to  carry  home?  In  a  few 
seconds  their  tablets  are  out  with  marginal  spaces  allowed 
on  each  paper.  In  one  case  a  very  brief  story  of  Mary's  slate 
followed : 

Mary  had  a  nice  slate.  Her  teacher  told  them  a  pretty  story.  She 
wrote  this  story  on  her  slate,  and  carried  it  home  to  her  mother  to  see. 
Then  Mary's  mother  said,  **  I  am  very  proud  of  my  little  daughter." 

Forty  pupils  were  present ;  out  of  that  number  thirty  of 
the  papers  were  faultless  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the 
use  of  capitals.  Do  you  not  consider  that  fairly  good  work 
for  children  who  have  been  in  school  only  twelve  months? 

(I  wrote  the  teacher  asking  the  age  of  the  children  who  did  this  work 
and  I  give  her  reply.  —  The  Editor.) 

Dear  Mrs,  Kellogg: 

The  children  who  did  that  work  and  had  been  in  the 
school-room  only  twelve  months,  range  now  in  age  from 
seven  to  ten,  the  average  age  of  the  class  being  eight  years. 

The  few  moments  spent  in  teaching  these  children  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe  and  j,  were  very  amusing  and 
pleasant.  Thinking  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  utilize  it  in 
your  language  column,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  that 
day's  lesson. 

Before  they  assembled  that  morning,  I  drew  pictures  on 
the  teacher's  board,  of  a  second  reader,  book  satchel,  slate, 
cap,  ball,  candy  heart,  cheese,  and  clock,  leaving  a  good 
sized  space  between  each  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  children's  interest  was  aroused  in  such  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  pictured  articles ;  and  the  question,  "  Are  we  to  draw 
all  of  these  pictures?  "  receiving  as  an  answer  a  shake  of  the 
head,  "  No,"  served  to  increase  their  wonder  and  interest. 
But  their  curiosity  was  not  to  be  satisfied  until  after  the 
noon  recess,  when  we  played  that  all  these  things  on  the 
board  were  mine,  and  I  was  going  to  give  them  away. 

"To  whom  shall  I  give  this  slate,  Annie?" 

"  To  Frances."      So  it  was  labelled  Frances's. 

"  See  this  pretty  sugar  heart,  with  *  I  love  you  '  inscribed 
on  it,  in  red  letters  I  Who  shall  have  this,  Walter?  "  think- 
ing surely  a  little  girl  would  fall  heir  to  that  in  our  imagina- 
tions.    But  no !  it  became  Frank  Wilburn's. 

"  Wallace,  whom  do  you  wish  to  have  this  blue  and  yel- 
low cap?" 

"  Tom  Logan."      Then  followed  Tom  Logan. 

"Why,  read  it."  I  had  repeatedly  called  their  attention 
to  the  apostrophe ;  in  fact,  whenever  we  came  across  it  in 
our  readers,  I  would  ask  them  the  name  of  that  little  mark 
above  the  line. 

"  Tom  Logan  cap." 


"  That  doej^n't  sound  right.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
matter  with  it?" 

Then  most  of  them  were  eager  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the 
apostrophe  left  out  and  that  s  was  needed. 

"Now  where   have  you  seen  a  large  cheese  like  this? 

(Picture  of  one  piece  gone  and  a  knife  lying  beside  it.) 

"  At  the  grocery  stores." 

"  Then,  Nona,  to  whom  must  we  send  this  cheese  ?  " 

"  To  Mr.  Lester." 

Mr.  Lester's  cheese  was  followed  by  Henry's  ball,  Willie's 
reader.  Griffin  Johnson's  book  satchel,  and  the  school's 
clock.  By  this  means  was  whiled  away  a  delightful  half 
hour,  with  a  lesson  impressed  upon  their  childish  memories 
which  they  will  not  easily  forget. 


9  lA^t^'iU^^lVtrBabs^^ 


V 


From  **  Lorna  Doone  " 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  "  Lorna  Doone,"  given 
without  verbal  changes,  only  in  the  guise  of  poetry  instead 
of  prose. 

All  the  air  was  flat  with  snow, 
All  the  air  was  thick  with  snow ; 
More  than  this  no  man  conld  see, 
For  all  the  world  was  snowing. 

Ever  and  again  the  tempest  snatched 

Little  whuffs  from  the  channeled  edge, 

Twirled  them  ronnd  and  made  them  dance, 

Over  the  chine  of  the  monster  pile. 

Then  let  them  lie  like  herring-bones. 

Or  the  seams  of  sand  where  the  tide  has  been. 

Not  a  sign  of  life  was  moving, 
Nor  was  any  change  of  view, 
Unless  the  wild  wind  struck  the  crest, 
Of  some  cold  drift  and  bowed  it. 

Then  I  thonght  of  promise  fair, 

Such  as  flowed  aroand  me 

Where  the  red  rocks  held  the  son 

When  he  was  departed. 

But  as  evening  spread  across  them, 

Shading  with  a  silent  fold, 

All  the  color  stole  away, 

All  remembrance  waned  and  died. 


Nellie  was  complaining  to  the  teacher  that  she  had  been 
hit  on  the  head. 

Teacher:  Nellie,  I  am  sure  it  was  an  accident. 
Nellie:  Oh  !  no.  Miss  K. !  it  was  a  boy  I 
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Eskimo  Music 

Robert  Stein,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
wrote  at  length  of  Eskimo  Music  in  New  York  Tribune 
(March  2,  1902).  The  following  are  brief  extracts,  with 
specimens  of  Eskimo  music  which  he  wrote  from  hearing  the 
natives  sing.  He  collected  thirty-eight  songs  in  the  course 
of  two  years. — ^The  Editor. 

..."  My  authorities  for  the  music  at  Cape  York,  be- 
sides Igia,  were  Angutibluahsu,  a  stalwart  man  of  thirty; 


eleven ;  Kawiengwa,  a  rather  reticent  fellow  of  about  eigh- 
teen; Utuniahsoa,  a  famous  bear  hunter  and  traveler  of 
about  sixty,  and  his  daughter,  Anarwi,  wife  of  Aseyu,  a 
couple  so  intelligent  and  well-mannered  that  nature  actually 
seems  to  have  been  cruel  in  endowing  them  with  such 
brains  and  then  thrusting  them  into  a  corner  of  the  globe, 
where  they  have  so  little  use  for  them. 

"  The  words  of  the  songs,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  are 
intended  to  express  the  sentiments  which  the  animals  may 
be  supposed  to  entertain  in  accordance  with  the  vicissitudes 

of  their  lives.     Thus,  the 
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(giengwa,  his  stepson,  a  very  bright  boy  of  fourteen ;  Publa's 
sister,  Kuyaping,  a  timid  girl  of  fourteen ;  Atuhsu,  a  woman 
of  perhaps  seventy.  At  Fort  Magnesia  my  authorities  were 
Awia  (Niwikengwa),  a  very  intelligent  woman  of  about 
forty,  wife  of  Akotnadingwa ;  her  son,  Angudlu,  a  man  of 
about  twenty-five,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  persevering 
hunters  of  the   tribe ;  her  daughter,  Akatengwa,  a  girl  of 


snow-bunting's  song,  I  was 
told,  is  the  bird's  lament 
at  the  snares  which  the 
Eskimo  children  set  for 
them. 

"  The  songs  I  obtained, 
not  by  direct  questioning, 
but  by  accidentally  over- 
hearing them,  and  then 
making  them  repeat.  I 
would  note  down  the  first 
phrase,  and  ask  them  to 
sing  again.  They  would 
start  from  the  beginning, 
and  when  they  had  fin- 
ished the  next  phrase  I 
would  stop  them  and  write 
down  some  four  or  six  ad- 
ditional notes.  To  start  in 
the  middle  was  generally 
beyond  their  power. 

"All  the  songs,  except 
the  long  choral  one,  were 
sung  in  a  curiously  low 
tone,  inaudible  thirty  feet 
away.  If  I  sang  them  loud- 
er than  that,  they  would 
tell  me,  "  That  is  not  the 
way  the  Eskimos  sing."  It 
will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  ordinary  musical 
notation  does  not  give  a 
perfectly  life-like  picture 
of  such  music.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  accu- 
rate enough;  in  others,  the  notes  indicate  merely  the 
culminating  points  of  a  wave  line.  This,  of  course,  is  true 
of  nearly  all  singing  Unmodified  by  technical  training. 

•     .     . 
"  The  airs  have  here  been  divided  into  bars,  where  the 
measure  was  conspicuous ;  in  other  cases  no  bars  are  used, 
although  some  kind  of  measure  was  distinctly  noticeable." 
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CUld  eries  fa  mother 


The  Snowflake 

(Set  to  music  by  Habriettb  M.  Mills  in  ''  Natare  Songs  and 
Stories.") 

It  was  a  little  snowflake 

With  tiny  winglets  furled ; 
Its 'warm  cload-motber  held  it  fast 

Above  the  sleeping  worlds 
AU  night  the  wild  wind  blnstered 

And  blew  o'er  land  and  sea; 
Bat  the  little  snowflake  cuddled  close, 

As  safe  as  safe  conld  be. 

Then  came  the  cold  gray  morning, 

And  the  great  cloud-mother  said : 
**  Now  every  little  snowflake 

Mast  proudly  lift  its  head, 
And  through  the  air  go  sailing    • 

Till  it  finds  a  place  to  alight, 
For  I  must  weave  a  coverlet 

To  clothe  the  world  in  white." 


The  little  snowfiake  flattered, 

And  gave  a  wee,  wee  sigh ; 
Bnt  fifty  million  other  Bakes 

Came  softly  floating  by ; 
Ajid  the  wise  cloud-mothers  sent  them 

To  keep  the  world's  bread  warm 
Through  many  a  winter  sunset. 

Through  many  a  night  of  storm. 

—  Margaret  E.  Songster, 


Chickadees 

Chick-chick-a-dee-dee  I    Saucy  note 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat. 
As  if  It  said,  "  Good-day,  good  sir ! 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger ! 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places 
Where  January  brings  few  faces." 

-^Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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A  Prize  Story 


The  fallowing  story  is  not  finished  because  it  is  intended 
that  the  children  shall  finish  it  in  their  own  way.  The  sub- 
ject is  within  the  child's  experience,  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  different  ways  in  which  it  may  be  concluded  are  skil- 
fully interwoven.  The  ending  of  the  story  must  contain  not 
less  than  one  hundred  words  and  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words.  The  proposition  is  not  limited  to  any  grade  or 
class,  and  no  stipulation  is  made  as  to  whether  the  work 
shall  be  done  at  school  or  at  home.  But  one  thing  is  in- 
sisted upon,  viz, —  the  children  must  nof  be  helped.  The 
writers  must  not  be  younger  than  eight  years,  or  older  than 
ten.  The  best  five  of  these  compositions  will  be  printed 
in  the  April  number  of  Primary  Education,  and  the  writer  of 
the  best  will  receive  a  prize.  Name,  age,  name  of  school^ 
and  post-office  address  must  accompany  each  story.  The 
printed  story  in  Primary  EDUCAnoN  is  not  to  be  copied.  Be- 
gin with  the  closing  words,  "  In  the  morning — "  All  of  the 
stories  must  be  sent  to  the  editor  (post-office  address  will  be 
found  on  "  Talking  Together "  page  of  every  number  of 
Primary  Education)  by  February  first  to  ensure  publication 
in  the  April  number.  The  prize  winner  will  be  allowed  his 
or  her  choice  of  one  of  the  following  books.  The  prize  will 
be  sent  at  once,  by  mail,  before  the  publication  of  the  stories 
and  winner's  name. —  The  EorroR. 
Choice  of  Books : 

Arabian  Nights. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Children  of  the  World. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

In  the  Land  of  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwellers. 

The  Story 

What  Became  of  Dicky  ? 
Lucie  D.  Wklsh 

Helen  had  a  red  squirrel  which  was  so  tame  that  he  was 
allowed  to  run  about  as  he  pleased. 

''That  squirrel  will  get  to  be  a  nuisance/'  said  Helen's 
father  one  day.  "He  was  biting  off  lettuce  and  radishes 
this  morning." 

"  We  live  so  near  the  woods,"  replied  her  mother,  "  that  I 
expect  every  day  he  will  join  his  brothers  there." 

That  afternoon  Helen  was  sitting  on  the  steps  with  Dicky 
when  a  strange  boy  came  along.  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  squirrel,  which  was  perched  on  Helen's  shoulder, 
eating  a  bit  of  cake. 

"Why  don't  you  keep  that  squirrel  in  a  cage?"  asked 
the  boy. 

"  I  haven't  any,"  replied  Helen. 

"  I  have.     It's  a  real  squirrel  cage,  with  a  wheel  to  it." 

"That's  nice,"  said  Helen.  "What  kind  of  a  squirrel 
nave  you?" 

"  I  haven't  any  at  all  yet,"  said  the  boy,  looking  hard  at 
Dicky.  "  But  I'm  going  to  get  one.  Won't  you  give  me 
yours,  as  you  haven't  any  place  to  keep  it?  " 

"Why,  no,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Helen,  putting  Dicky  in 
her  pocket  with  all  possible  speed. 

"  He'd  just  like  that  wheel,"  persuaded  the  boy,  coming 
nearer  as  Dicky  poked  his  sharp  little  nose  from  Helen's 
pocket. 

*'He'd  much  rather  run  as  he  does  now,"  said  Helen, 
decidedly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  I  should  find  a  squirrel  running 
around  loose  anywhere  I  should  catch  him  and  put  him  in 
my  cage.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  your  squirrel  or 
not.     They  all  look  just  alike."    Then  he  went  off  whistling. 

"  He  never  shall  catch  you,  Dicky ! "  cried  Helen,  hug- 
ging her  pet.    "  You  mustn't  go  out  of  this  yard  again,  ever." 

But  the  little  squirrel  was  so  lively  it  was  impossible  to 
)uiow  where  he  was  all  the  time.  , 

Pne  day  Mr.  Peters,  who  liv^d  across  the  street,  called  to 


Helen.  "  What'U  you  take  for  that  squirrel  of  yours?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  him." 

"  I  know  where  you  can  get  a  quarter  for  him." 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  him." 

"  I'll  give  you  fifty  cents,"  urged  Mr.  Peters. 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  him." 

"  Now,  see  here,  folks  don't  want  their  half-ripe  peaches 
picked  off  and  their  bunches  of  grapes  pulled  to  pieces. 
They  won't  stand  it,  either.    You'd  better  sell  him  to  mc." 

Helen  shook  her  head  and  ran  home.  She  hardly 
allowed  Dicky  to  leave  the  house  that  day,  and  took  him  to 
bed  with  her  at  night.  She  waked  often  and  felt  his  soft 
fur  near  her ;  but  in  the  morning 


Winter  Ferns 

(From  Th€  Nature  Guard) 

It  is  January.  We  mufHe  our  ears  and  hang  to  our  noses. 
Most  soft  wooded  plants  are  long  since  dead  or  at  best  only 
their  roots  are  alive  and  in  hiding  until  winter  shall  pass. 
Tender  plants  cannot  hope  to  endure  such  weather  as  this. 
Even  those  in  our  living  rooms  and  greenhouses  need 
especial  care  to  prevent  them  from  being  frosted.  What 
plant  more  delicate  than  a  fern  I  Yet  here  are  fronds,  as 
the  leaves  of  ferns  are  called,  which  are  green  and  graceful 
as  on  a  summer  day. 

These  beautiful  fronds  seem  to  spring  directly  from  the 
ground.  There  is  no  trunk  or  stem  to  be  seen.  Under- 
neath is  a  very  peculiar  structure,  looking  at  first  like 
kernels  of  corn  set  close  together  on  the  end  of  a  cob.  It 
is  a  group  of  young  fronds,  each  one  snugly  rolled  in  a 
woolly  case,  ready  to  spring  up  at  the  first  approach  of  sum- 
mer. None  of  the  summer  will  be  wasted  because  the  fern 
is  not  ready  to  enjoy  it.  There  has  been  no  putting  off 
until  to-morrrow  what  could  be  done  to-day.  By  letting 
this  cluster  wilt,  the  tiny  fronds  can  be  unrolled  and  their 
entire  shape  may  be  seen.  Better  yet,  by  letting  it  alone 
they  may  be  seen  to  unroll  themselves  next  spring.  The 
buds  of  all  the  ferns  unroll  lengthwise  in  this  manner,  and 
this  habit  may  help  to  distinguish  them  from  plants  which 
they  resemble  in  other  ways. 

Beneath  these  scrolls  is  a  woody  underground  stem,  show- 
ing where  from  year  to  year  just  such  clusters  have  been 
formed,  and  have  developed  into  fronds  the  following 
spring.  Below  the  bright  green  fronds  of  last  year  are 
others  which  are  now  brown  and  withered.  Below  them 
pieces  of  half-decayed  stalks  are  clinging,  and  still  lower  only 
the  rough  projecting  bases  remain  to  show  where  fronds 
once  grew.  The  base  of  the  stem  gradually  dies  away 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Solomon's  Seal. 

In  olden  times  ferns  were  regarded  with  much  wonder, 
because  they  produce  no  flowers  nor  fruit,  yet  are  able  to 
multiply  abundantly.  In  Germany  a  curious  story  became 
current,  to  the  effect  that  the  seeds  were  mysteriously  pro- 
duced and  could  only  be  collected  on  midsummer  eve,  by 
the  aid  of  certain  magic  influences. 

Examine  the  pretty  fronds  and  see  what  you  find. 
Underneath  some  of  them  are  little  brown  dots.  These 
are  the  cases  within  which  the  spoies  are  borne,  and  they 
contain  the  promise  of  a  wonderful  story.  Spores  are  not 
true  seeds,  but  they  serve  the  plant  in  much  the  same  way 
that  seeds  serve  flowering  plants.  From  a  fern  spore  is 
produced  something  which  looks  very  unlike  a  fern.  In 
late  summer  or  autumn  you  may  find  little  shield-shaped 
plates  of  green,  clinging  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
under  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  rock  in  some  moist  place. 
These  plates  are  what  grew  from  the  fern  spores.  Under- 
neath them  are  borne  the  real  fruits  from  which  the  young 
fern  plant  grows.  You  may  find  some  from  which  a  delicate 
leaflet  is  emerging.  Even  in  midwinter  some  of  these 
small  plants  may  be  found  with  the  tiny  fronds  for  next 
year's  growth  rolled  up  at  the  base  in  true  fern  style.  The 
graceful  fern  has  a  history  almost  as  marvelous  as  has  the 
dainty  butterfly  which  dances  above  its  head  in  the  summer 
hxeeze,— Fred  W,  Card^  Kingston,  R.  I. 
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Birdies*  Breakfast 

Two  little  birdies,  on«  wintry  daj, 
Began  to  wonder  and  than  to  aay, 
■«  How  aboat  breakfast  this  wintry  day  t  ^ 
Two  little  maidens,  that  wintry  day 
Into  the  garden  wended  their  way, 
When  the  snow  lay  deep  that  wintty  day. 
One  with  a  broom  swept  the  snow  away, 
One  scattered  crnmbs,  then  went  to  play, 
And  birdies  had  breakftet,  that  wintry  day. 


MuOi. 


Snowflakes 

Alice  E.  Allbm 

IT  was  one  of  those  days  which  every  school  has  once  in 
a  while  —  dull,  dark,  discouraging.  The  outside  gloom 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  our  hearts.  It  showed  in  our 
faces,  our  lessons,  even  our  songs. 

Wearily,  I  looked  out  across  the  gray,  quiet  landscape. 
As  I  did  so,  the  hushed,  expectant  look  of  hills  and  valleys 
brought  to  my  mind  a  stanza  of  Longfellow's  ''  Snowflakes." 

How  refreshing  it  was  —  that  bit  of  real  poetry  —  in  the 
midst  of  my  discouraging  day.  Why  not  let  the  children 
have  it,  too? 

I  turned  back  to  the  tired  little  people  with  a  new  pur- 
pose.   **  Shall  we  go  for  a  walk,  children  ?  "   I  said  smiling. 

Everyone  was  willing.  So,  in  imaginations,  away  we 
went,  leaving  the  noisy  room  far  behind,  and  drinking  in, 
with  each  step,  long  breaths  of  keen  frosty  air. 

The  clouds  hung  dark  and  heavy  over  the  hills.  There 
was  almost  no  wind,  yet  the  trees  stirred  and  shivered.  We 
walked  along  the  frozen  country  road  and  across  the  fields 
to  the  woods. 

The  woods  were  bare  and  brown,  but  full  of  a  strange, 
quiet  beauty.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the  spice  of  spruce 
and  hemlock  and  balsam.  The  maples  and  birches  stood 
tall  and  straight,  their  slender  branches,  to  the  tiniest  twig, 
outlined  clearly  against  the  wintry  sky.  Here  and  there, 
clung  an  empty  bird's  nest,  frail  and  forsaken.  All  the 
sweet  wild  things  had  long  since  lain  down  to  sleep. 

Leaving  the  woods,  we  went  into  the  cornfield.  It  was 
no  longer  filled  with  the  odor  of  ploughed  earth ;  no  longer 
glad  with  growing  goklen  com;  no  longer  the   haunt  of 


happy  buskers.  Save  imi  a  few  shocks  •f  com,  with  frozen 
leaves  ratding  in  the  breeze,  it  was  empty.  Still,  silent, 
deserted,  it  stretched  away  under  the  cloudy  sky.  We  tried 
to  find  just  the  word  to  describe  it  in  its  emptiness  and 
loneliness.  Mabel  suggested  ''  forsaken."  "  Because,"  she 
said,  "  everything  has  gone  and  left  it." 

Suddenly,  as  we  stood  out  there  in  the  forsaken  harvest 
field,  something  fine,  fair,  feathery,  floated  down,  and  melted 
against  my  hand.  Then  came  another — and  another  — 
and  another — scores — hundreds — thousands  —  the  air  was 
white  with  the  airy  little  thinp.  ''  Snowflakes  I "  screamed 
the  children.  Yes,  the  first  snow  of  winter  descending 
white  and  pure  to  cover  the  brown,  bare  earth. 

Weren't  we  a  happy  litUe  family  when  we  came  back  into . 
the  school-room,  shook  off  imaginary  snow,  stamped  our 
feet,  and  warmed  our  hands? 

I  had  kept  anxious  watch  of  the  real  9ky  the  while  we 
talked  of  the  imaginary  one.  And  we  came  in  only  just  in 
time,  for  as  we  took  our  seats,  Mabel  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh  !    It  snows  —  it  does  —  really,  truly  snow  I " 

Such  a  shout  as  arose.  My  own  litUe-girl  love  of  the  first 
snow  came  thrilling  back  as  I  saw  the  delight  on  the  dear 
child  faces  before  me.  So,  we  went  to  the  windows  and 
were  all  children  together.  We  watched,  and  exclaimed,  and 
admired,  and  clapped  our  hands.  We  found  flowers,  and 
feathers,  and  ferns,  and  wheels,  and  stars,  and  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  thinp  in  the  great  white  flakes  falling  so  slowly 
and  silently. 

When  the  first  warm  blanket  of  snow  lay  lightly  over  the 
frozen  earth  and  the  sky  grew  soft  and  silvery  with  the 
return  of  the  sunshine,  we  went  back  to  our  places.  Oh, 
the  blessed  quiet  of  that  room  as  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard 
four  lines  of  Longfellow's  poem  : 

''  Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken. 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow. 
Descends  the  snow." 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  thirty  littie  voices  repeated 
the  words  to  an  accompaniment  of  thirty  litde  smiles,  and 
sixty  little  hands,  with  fingers  airily  fluttering,  showed  me 
how  the  snow  fell,  I  felt  that,  after  all,  my  discouraging 
day  had  been  worth  while. 


Little  Mat)  Wfee 
and  5ir  Bob^  tbd^r»,     l^i 


Downtbttie^tope 

tt>ey  we  going  tb-d^, 
AA/Mpped  up  50  snugly 
tt)alr  little  cdM  tJigy 
IbougK  winds  m^  be  ckil|y 
and  enovjy  tfe  sky. 
Whfllir  dg^^  suppow 
l%aiie  going  13  boy? 


m\y^   /^:l«af- 
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Physical   Exercises   for   Youngest 
Children     V. 

Fanny  L.  Johnson,  Wollaston,  Mats. 


January,  ice  and  snow ! 

Happy  New  Year !     Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

—  B,  7.  Weston, 

THIS  couplet  embodies  (as  the  writer  well  knew)  the 
little  child's  thoughts  of  the  month  of  January,  so  we 
will  take  ''  Ice  and  Snow  "  as  the  subject  to  be  illus- 
trated by  our  physical  exercises  during  the  next  few 
weeks.     Before  taking  up  the  special  movements  for  the 
month,  however,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  movements  in 
general.  \ 

The  children  have  been  in  school  about  four  months,  and 
if  their  gymnastics  during  that  period  of  time  have  been  on 
the  line  of  those  suggested  in  these  articles,  the  little  ones 
must  now  be  full  of  the  play  spirit ;  they  will  readily  take 
hold  of  any  movement  which  is  given  to  them,  and  will  exe- 
cute that  movement  with  a  fair  amount  of  bodily  freedom. 
The  children  having  gained  in  freedom  and  in  a  ready 
response  to  our  ideas,  we  should  now  pay  more  particular 
attention  to  the  form  in  which  they  execute  the  movements. 
A  few  of  the  same  exercises  have  been  repeated  during 
these  months,  but  usually  with  a  di£Ferent  idea  attached  to 
them ;  be  sure  that  each  time  an  exercise  is  repeated  the 
children  gain  a  little  more  from  it  physically  than  they  did 
when  it  was  last  used,  as  their  every  movement  will  furnish 
its  own  means  of  progression.  When  corrections  are  neces- 
sary, however,  we  should  give  them  without  calling  the 
attention  of  our  small  pupils  to  their  bodies,  as  it  is  desirable 
that  little  children  should  entirely  forget  their  own  bodies 
while  performing  physical  exercises.  It  is,  therefore,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  object  the  chikiren  are  imitating  that  we  should 
correct  the  form  in  which  the  movements  are  executed.  For 
example  :  the  children  are  standing  with  arms  stretched  out 
sideways,  their  arms  representing  a  yardstick ;  some  of  the 
arms  are  crooked.  **  I  am  looking  for  a  good  yardstick  to 
measure  off  some  cloth,"  says  the  teacher,  and  immediately 
all  the  arms  become  decidedly  straighter.  The  same  posi- 
tion of  the  arms  may  be  in  use  another  time  to  signify  the 
hands  of  a  clock,  and  possibly  some  of  the  children  are  not 
stretching  their  arms  as  much  as  is  desirable.  **  I  cannot 
tell  the  time  by  these  clocks  unless  their  hands  are  steady 
and  point  straight  to  the  hour,''  is  the  teacher's  suggestion, 
and  a  good  position  is  at  once  secured. 

No  teacher  of  gynmastics  will  imagine  that  I  am  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  one  movement  constantly  (for  children  need 
a  good  deal  of  variety  without  much  increase  in  the  strength 
of  their  exercises),  but  it  is  by  such  devices  as  those  just 
mentioned  that  the  use  of  a  movement  can  be  continued 
until  the  little  ones  execute  it  creditably,  and  then  they  are 
ready  for  a  more  difficult  exercise  of  Ihe  same  class.  The 
progression  of  movement  is  a  most  interesting  although 
decidedly  complicated  study,  and  for  those  teachers  who 
wish  to  know  more  concerning  it,  but  have  not  time  to 
attend  a  normal  school  of  gymnastics,  let  me  mention  as  a 
help  a  careful  reading  of  "  The  Special  Kinesiology  of  Edu- 
cational G3rmna8tic3,"  by  Baron  Nils  Posse.* 

We  all  wish  to  cultivate  the  original  ideas  of  our  children 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  possible  in  the  rush  of  school 
work ;  physical  exercises  oMiy  be  made  a  great  aid  in  doing 
this.  Let  the  children  occasionally  suggest  an  exercise; 
tell  something  they  have  seen  when  out  walking,  and  show 
how  to  imitate  it ;  let  several  children  make  suggestions  how 
these  movements  should  be  performed,  and  in  that  way 
something  desirable  for  all  will  usually  be  brought  to  light. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  these  exercises 
simple  and  not  beyond  the  general  development  of  the  class. 
The  play  of  "  Sharp  Eyes,"  given  at  the  end  of  the  exercises 
for  this  month,  will  prove  an  aid  in  helping  to  bring  out  the 
children's  original  ideas.  But  enough  of  theory,*  and  now 
for  a  good  frolic  in  the  snow. 

,  *  Lae  and  Shfpaidi  FtoblUhen,  Boston.    $3.00. 


I.  The  children  rise  and  stand  in  the  aisles.  Lift  the 
arms  forward  and  upward  as  high  as  the  head,  the  palms  of 
the  hands  down ;  let  the  arms  ^oat  from  side  to  side,  some- 
times crossing  each  other  and  coming  gradually  down,  each 
finger  moving  separately  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  the 
time.  This  is  to  represent  a  snowstorm,  and  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  wind,  made  by  a  few 
children,  if  the  teacher  so  desires. 

3.  The  children  stoop  and  gather  up  the  imaginary  snow 
in  their  hands,  make  snowballs,  and  have  a  good  game  of 
snowballing;  throw  the  imaginary  balls  out  well  from  the 
shoulder. 

3.  Play  putting  on  a  pair  of  snowshoes,  then  walk  around 
the  room  lifting  the  feet  high.  (The  children  are  walking 
on  snowshoes  to  a  pond  where  they  are  going  to  skate.) 
Take  off  the  snowshoes. 

4.  Play  buckling  on  a  pair  of  skates,  then  go  around  the 
room  sliding  forward  first  with  one  foot,  then  with  the  other, 
as  in  ordinary  skating.  Use  music  for  this  movement  if 
possible,  something  in  three-four  time  is  the  best.  (The 
children  are  skating  on  the  pond.) 

5.  Hands  on  the  hips;  slide  the  left  foot  forward  as  in 
skating,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  right  foot  from  the 
floor  and  stretching  the  leg  and  foot  backward;  keep  the 
body  erect ;  hold  this  position  for  a  moment,  then  slide  the 
right  foot  forward,  lifting  and  stretching  the  left  leg  back- 
ward ;  repeat  several  times.  (This  represents  fancy  skating.) 
Take  off  the  skates. 

6.  Make  imaginary  snowmen ;  make  them  tall  so  that  the 
children  have  to  stretch  their  arms  to  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  men.  One  man  may  be  made  by  every  two  children. 
When  finished  let  the  children  show  what  straight  men  they 
have  made  by  each  child  taking  the  good  standing  position 
of  a  soldier. 

7.  Lift  the  arms  sideways,  palms  of  the  hands  forward, 
and  fling  the  arms  across  each  other  and  across  the  chest  as  the 
coachmen  and  other  men*  working  out  of  doors  do  to  warm 
themselves.  (The  children  are  trying  to  get  warm  after 
working  in  the  snow.) 

8.  Stretch  arms  out  sideways  from  the  shoulder,  palms  of 
the  hands  forward,  stand  very  straight  and  keep  arms  very 
still.  (A  guidepost  seen  on  the  way  home,  and  the  teacher 
reads  the  directions  on  the  board.) 

9.  Turn  the  body  to' the  left  (keeping  the  feet  still),  then 
bend  to  the  left,  return  to  upright  position  and  turn  forward ; 
turn  the  body  to  the  right,  bend  to  the  right,  return  to 
upright  position  and  turn  forward.  (The  wind  has  risen  and 
blows  coldly  in  the  children's  faces,  so  they  are  trying  to 
turn  and  bend  away  from  the  wind.) 

10.  Hands  on  the  hips ;  heels  lift  and  knees  bend  as  far 
as  possible;  from  that  position  hop  forward  on  the  toes, 
both  feet  at  once ;  take  very  small  hops  and  keep  the  body 
erect.  (Imitation  of  some  snowbirds  seen  hopping  on  the 
road.) 

II.  Arm  movement.  See  Exercise  s,  September  num- 
ber.    (The  snowbirds  fly  away.) 

la.    Play— "Sharp  Eyei." 

The  children  stand  with  arms  by  their  sides  facing  the 
front  of  the  room.  One  child  is  chosen  for  leader,  and  he 
stands  on  the  platform,  where  all  can  see  him,  facing  the 
other  children.  The  teacher  acts  as  judge.  At  a  signal 
from  the  teacher  the  leader  executes  some  simple  gymnastic 
movement ;  at  another  signal  he  resumes  ordinary  standing 
position.  The  chikiren  now  try  to  imitate  exactly  the 
movement  of  the  leader,  and  those  who  cannot  do  it  cor- 
rectly must  be  seated.  The  leader  executes  another  move- 
ment, and  the  play  continues  until  six  exercises  have  been 
imitated.  The  children  who  are  still  standing  (having  imi- 
tated the  six  exercises  correctly)  are  the  winners.  The 
play  may  then  be  resumed  with  a  new  leader.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  game  is  to  bring  out  originality  on  the  part  of 
the  leader,  and  to  teach  the  other  children  to  see  quickly 
and  correctly.  The  teacher  can  accommodate  the  play  to 
the  ability  of  her  pupils  by  allowing  the  leader  to  bold  any 
position  he  assumes  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time. 
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New  Year 


The  grand  New  Year  I 
A  year  to  be  glad  in, 
Not  to  be  bad  in, 
A  year  to  live  In, 
To  gain  and  give  in ; 
A  year  for  trying 
And  not  for  sighing ; 


A  year  for  striving, 
And  hearty  thriving ; 
A  bright  New  Year, 
Oh,  hold  it  dear; 
For  Gk>d  who  sendeth, 
He  only  lendeth. 

—8el. 


Mother's  Day 

Esther  White 

Mothers  are  very  busv  people  and  if  we  do  not  make  an 
effort  to  get  them  interested  in  our  school  work,  their 
numerous  home  duties  may  overcome  their  intentional  inter- 
est in  us.  Neither  we  nor  our  pupils  can  afEord  to. miss 
their  co-operation  and  sympathy. 

I  think  that  the  most  successful  Mother's  Day  I  ever  had, 
was  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  week  of  school  this  year.  I 
asked  the  pupils  one  day  if  they  would  like  to  invite  their 
mammas  to  visit  our  school.  Of  course,  all  were  delighted 
with  the  idea.     So  I  wrote  little  invitations  as  follows  : 

Wood  Street  Primary  Room. 
Mother's  Day. 
We  desire  your  presence,  Friday,  September  27,  1901, 
to  see  our  regular  class  work. 

Respectfully, 
9  A.M.  Pupils  and  Teacher. 

I  enclosed  these  in  small  envelopes  and  each  child  took 
one  to  his  mother.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  joyous 
expression  on  those  little  faces  as  they  filed  out  of  the 
school  with  their  little  messages.  It  was  as  great  a  pleasure 
the  following  morning  to  see  twenty-five  mothers  at  our 
school. 

We  had  our  everyday  class  work  (not  show  work)  and  I 
never  before  saw  mothers  so  interested  on  a  visiting  day. 

In  past  years,  on  parent's  day,  I  had  some  special  exer- 
cises and  had  a  display  of  seat  work,  etc.  But  I  have 
learned  that  the  c/ass  work  is  what  the  mothers  prefer  to  see 
and  is  what  they  should  see.  As  it  is  impossible  for  many 
of  Uiem  to  be  with  us  only  on  such  occasions,  it  is  our  duty 
to  present  that  which  will  bring  about  the  most  good. 


The  work  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  week  of  school  was 
very  crude,  but  it  is  just  as  inter- 
esting as  it  is  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  I  invited  the  mothers 
early  in  the  term,  purposely 
to  see  the  beginning  work  and 
to  get  some  idea  of  what  we 
were  doing.  Primary  work  is 
vastly  different  now  from  what  it 
was  when  these  mothers  were 
in  the  first  grade.  They  evi- 
dently realized  it  and  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  change.  In  every 
recitation  I  tried  to  make  clear 
to  them  my  reasons  for  doing  so 
and  so.  For  example,  in  one 
recitation  I  tried  to  show  them 
that  by  the  use  of  phonics  the 
child  becomes  independent  in 
mastering  new  words.  You  know 
there  are  people  who  still  be- 
lieve in  the  old  A  B  C  method. 
We  dramatized  a  short  story  that 
day  for  our  language' lesson.  I 
tried  to  have  them  see  that 
while  this  was  real  play  for  the 
children,  it  was  educative  also. 
Beside  all  the  activity  that  was 
required,  they  were  learning  to 
use  correct  language  and  to  ex- 
press themselves  so  they  could 
be  understood  by  others,  etc. 
I  suspect  many  of  us  hear  occasional  murmurs  against  some 
of  the  modern  ways  of  teaching.  Let  us  get  the  parents  into 
the  school  to  see  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  do  it,  then 
perhaps  their  criticisms  will  be  just.  They  cannot  judge 
from  show  work  but  from  real  work. 

The  mothers  were  not  the  only  ones  who  enjoyed  the  day. 
The  pupils  were  delighted  because  there  were  those  mothers 
right  in  our  school-room,  listening  to  us  and  watching  us 
work.  It  was  really  an  inspiration  to  them.  I  also  was  very 
grateful  for  the  presence  of  these  ladies  and  their  expressions 
of  good  will  for  us.  I  was  enthused  by  coming  in  contact 
with  these  interested,  frank,  lovely  mothers,  from  whom  I 
received  such  honest  information  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
positions and  tendencies  of  these  little  ones.  We  were  all 
benefited  and  I  feel  that  the  effort  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
our  work  was  a  successful  one.  » 


Story  Illustration  in  Scissors*  Cutting 

Frank's  uncle  made  a  big  snow  ball  for  him  in  the  front 
yard. 

Frank  put  his  dog  Jack  on  the  snow  ball  and  had  him 
jump  off. 


When  Jack  jumped  from  the  snow  ball  he  would  bark  and 
bark. 

Frank  thought  it  was  great  fun  to  watch  Jack. 

—Aildie  K  S.  Barr 
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Nature  Study  by  Months     V 

For  City  Teachers 

(All  righu  reserved) 

Agnis  Vinton  Luther,  Supervitor  of  Nature  Work  in  Normal  and 
Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  Aepherd  blows  his  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 

— Shakespeare 

The  old  god  Janus,  special  deity  for  this  month,  was  always 
represented  with  two  faces.  The  problem  which  confronts 
one  who  would  plan  January  work  for  the  thousands  of 
readers  of  Primary  Education,  in  all  climates,  is  rather  a 
difficult  one.  I  will  take  shelter  behind  the  ''  twa-faced 
king,"*  and  let  the  ancient  Janus  lend  his  countenances,  one 
to  the  north,  one  to  the  south. 

Southern  teachers  would  hardly  enjoy  a  couple  of  pages 
devoted  to  snow  and  ice,  so  that  for  them  a  different 
scheme  of  work  will  be  devised.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
use  Parts  I  and  IV  of  the  outline  for  the  month's  study. 

It  is  possible  for  the  northern  teacher  to  use  any  part,  or 
the  whole,  the  outline  being  a  progressive  one. 

The  Outline 
Part  I 

Simple  experiments  in  physical  phenomena 
Crystallization 
Evaporation 
Condensation 
Part  II 

Characteristic  forms  of  water 
Snow 
Ice 
Part  III 

Winter  in  the  animal  world 

Study  of  animal's  winter  activity 
Winter  in  the  plant  world 

Study  of  hardy,  out-of-door  plants,  as  winter 
fern,  etc. 
Part  IV 

Study  of  the  housing  of  plants  in  the  winter 
Their  life  and  care 

Simple  Experiments  in  Physical  Phenomena 

Crystallisation 

I  can  remember  well  the  surprised  face  of  a  first  year 
teacher  as  she  said,  "What  is  there  in  crystals  for  the 
tadicsf"  1  did  not  wonder  at  her  amazement,  but  was 
very  glad  she  had  faith  enough  to  make  the  trial. 

*  Apologies  to  Charles  11.  for  bestowing  his  title  on  m  more  mncient  worthy. 


First,  for  your  crystal  stock  in  trade,  gather  up  from  your 
friends  a  number  of  glass  paper  weights,  those  many-sided 
crystal  forms  so  often  used  for  the  purpose.  Consult  some 
crystallographic  acquaintance  as  to  whether  these  are  "  possi- 
ble "  forms  and  then  go  ahead.  If  you  have  no  such 
friend,  scrub  up  your  material  until  it  shines  and  trust  to 
Providence  that  the  principles  of  the'Isometric  system  have 
not  been  violated  by  the  paper  weight  manufacturer.  I  can 
see  the  horrified  lace  of  a  certain  good  professor  of  the 
Middle  West,  should  his  eyes  light  upon  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, but  the  "  correct "  crystallographic  models  are  im- 
ported and  far  too  expensive  for  the  purse  of  the  public 
school  teacher. 

With  your  brightly  shining  loan  collection  of  several  glass 
models,  no  longer  paper  weights  in  your  eyes,  have  a  quick, 
bright  observation  lesson  with  the  children,  using  one  of  the 
new  visitors. 

Give  the  name  "  Crystal."  What  are  some  of  the  things 
we  notice  about  it?  That  it  is  clear.  That  it  lets  the  light 
through.  That  it  is  glassy  or  looks  like  glass.  That  it  shines 
or  sparkles  as  we  turn  it  in  the  light.  Looking  carefully, 
perhaps  we  can  see  the  rainbow  colors  as  we  move  it  in  the 
sunlight.  That  it  has  sides  or  faces  and  that  the  faces  are 
looking  in  different  directions.  How  many  are  there? 
What  is  the  shape  of  each  face,  a  square,  triangle,  or  what? 
That  where  face  joins  face  we  have  an  edge.  Bring  in  any 
other  special  attributes  which  your  specimen  gives  you  i^i 
opportunity  of  showing. 

Now  for  another  ol  our  visitors  I  The  children  show  a 
keen  pleasure  in  welcoming  each  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  after  the  study  of  the  first  are  quick  to  see  the  points  of 
the  next.  If  the  children  have  had  the  prism,  they  will 
tell  you  readily  that  Mix  belongs  to  the  crystal  fomily, 
although  heretofore  they  have  viewed  it  only  as  a  medium 
to  produce  the  rainbow. 

Follow  this  with  a  study  of  some  of  nature's  crystals. 
Many  people  have  odd  collections  of  minerals  in  attic  or 
garret,  from  which  you  can  pick  a  few  crystalline  forms  of 
quartz,  garnet,  calcite,  etc.  The  drug  store  may  come  to 
your  rescue.  Alum,  and  the  blue  copper  sulphate  crystals 
which  should  be  kept  in  a  sealed  bottle,  may  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents.     Rock  candy  is  a  series  of  crystaJs. 

Now  give  the  little  ones  a  chance  to  make  some  crystals 
themselves.  From  some  '*  camera  fiend  "  bespeak  a  dozen 
old  plates.  If  he  offers  to  clean  them,  accept  with  alacrity, 
otherwise  hot  water  and  the  scrubbing  brush  will  do  the 
work.  In  lieu  of  this  have  a  dozen  pieces  of  cheap  glass 
cutior  you  at  the  glazier's,  size  4x5  inches. 

You  are  now  ready  to  begin  your  experiments  in  crystal 
making.  Make  several  solutions  of  common  substances  so 
that  you  may  have  a  variety  of  forms.  Dissolve  as  much 
salt  in  a  cup  of  water  as  is  possible.  The  photographer's 
hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be  used  for  a  second  solution  if 
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4csir«d.  Common  washing  soda  also  makes  good  crystals. 
Add  alum  to  hot  water  until  it  has  taken  up  all  it  will. 
With  few  exceptions  heating  the  water  increases  the  amount 
of  the  XDaterial  that  can  be  dissolved  in  it. 

Let  each  child  place  a  small  teaspoonful  of  one  solution 
ui>on  his  glass  plate.  LeavQ  this  undisturbed  upon  the 
occupation  table  or  window  sill  until  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated. The  glass  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  with  dainty 
crystals.  The  slower  the  evaporation,  the  larger  these  will 
be.  Try  the  other  different  solutions  suggested.  Perfect 
quiet  and  time  will  bring  the  fairy  forms  from  the  liquid. 

Bvaporation— Condensation 

Simple  experiments  along  this  line  are  not  beyond  the 
grasp  of  primary  children,  if  kept  within  the  range  of  their 
intelligence^  My  own  preference  in  the  matter  is  to  teach 
this  in  the  third  year  in  school.  The  general  plan  to  follow 
is  a  gradual  building  up  of  the  steps,  constantly  correlating 
them  with  the  phenomena  taking  place  around  us.  The 
apparatus  should  be  most  simple,  every*day  articles  being 
used. 

In  each  of  the  experiments  taken  up  the  children  should 
describe  accurately  wha/  they  did.  This  gives  opportunity 
for  excellent  drill  in  expression,  leads  them  to  keen  observa- 
tion, and  in  time  to  a  grasp  of  the  salient  points  and  a 
proper  sense  of  proportion  with  regard  to  unnecessary  de- 
tails. Next  they  should  tell  you  what  happened.  These 
two  topics,  if  kept  apart,  will  do  more  to  develop  clear  ex- 
pression than  many  another  school  exercise.  Last  of  all, 
the  question  "a/Ay."  Keep  the  three  topics  well  in  mind 
when  each  experiment  is  taken.  We  often  place  them  on 
the  board  to  lead  to  clearer  thinking. 

These  experiments  have  been  so  often  described  that 
space  will  not  be  taken  here  to  repeat  them.  Teachers  are 
referred  to  Primary  Education,  January,  1895,  article  by 
Professor  Scott ;  also  to  Avery  and  Sinnott's  "  First  Lessons 
in  Physical  Science  for  Grammalr  Grades." 

Characteristic  Forms  of  Water 

This  season  shows  us  our  old  friend,  water,  in  a  character- 
istic winter  costume.  A  little  perishable  one  for  the  school- 
room, but  still  possible  to  wear  for  a  short  time. 

Now  for  a  paradox.  Decide  to  take  up  the  subject 
"Snow,"  for  some  definite  week  in  January  and  then  be 
prepared  to  start  it  any  one  of  the  thirty-one  days.  This  is 
for  the  teacher  who  dwells  on  the  northern  borderland 
where  no  elaborate  scheme  of  chances  will  determine  which 
week  will  be  a  snowy  one.  I  grant  this  is  a  little  hard,  and 
may  break  in  upon  a  beautiful  series  of  something  else,  but 
if  you  prepare  for  this  beforehand  it  will  be  possible  to 
adjust  your  work  accordingly. 

Secondly,  be  true  to  your  principle  of  making  your  work 
observational.  Bring  in  all  the  charming  winter  literature 
in  the  form  of  story  and  poem,  but  count  only  that  as 
nature  study  where  there  is  observation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  power. 

The  Snow  Storm 

Teach  it  when  it  comes.  Gather  your  little  group  at  the 
window  and  watch  the  falling  snow. 

"Never  came  a  dream 
On  lighter  pinions  from  the  courts  of  Sleep." 

.What  color  is  the  sky?  Notice  the  gray  clouds  from 
which  the  snow  is  falling.  How  cold  does  our  ther- 
mometer say  it  is  when  we  set  it  out  on  the  window-sill  ? 
The  direction  that  the  snow  is  taking,  letting  the  children 
show  you  with  their  hands.  The  cause  of  this.  (The  wind.) 
Does  the  snow  show  us  which  way^the  wind  is  blowing?  If 
the  children  are  feimiliar  with  the  compass,  let  them  verify 
their  conclusion  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  comes. 
Catch  a  few  of  the  separate  flakes,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  new  to  the  child.  Distinguish  between  the  snow  stars  or 
crystals  and  the  group  of  them  which  makes  the  flake. 

"Here  delicate  snow  stars,  oat  of  the  cloud 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play 
And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide 


Axe  joined  in  their  fall,  and  side  by  side, 
G«me  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way." 

Can  we  hear  them  falling?     Watch  them  cov'e/ing  the 
The  drifting,  if  there  is  a  string  wmd. 

*'  Help  one  another/'  the  snowflakes  said, 
As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed. 

<'  One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt ; 
But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me. 
And  then  what  a  splendid  drift  there'll  be." 

On  what  part  of  the  tree  is  the  snow  resting?  Which  trees 
are  holding  the  most  snow,  the  evergreens  or  the  trees  with- 
out leaves?  Recall  December  work  on  the  pliability  of  the 
spruce  branches  and  their  ability  to  bear  the  heavy  burden. 

To  make  clear  the  fact  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
snow  to  plants,  I  have  usually  advised  waiting  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  plainly  much  colder  than  the  snow. 
Then  the  thermometer  has  been  set  outside  the  window  and 
the  temperature  recorded  15®  or  16?,  whatever  it  may  be. 
After  this,  some  little  one  has  been  bundled  up  and  sent  out 
to  set  the  thermometer  down  in  a  snow  bank.  A  reading  of 
this,  after  a  minute  or  so,  shows  the  difference.  Then  the 
children  have  discussed  whether  it  would  be  better  to  be  a 
plant  down  under  the  snow  to-day,  or  one  outside  in  the 
cold  air  without  the  protecting  covering.  A  discovery  such 
as  this,  backed  up  by  proof,  is  worth  double  the  mere  telling 
of  the  fact  that  the  *'  snow  is  a  nice  warm  covering  for  the 
plants,  etc."  I  wonder  some  intelligent  child  has  not  con- 
founded us  before  this  by  skepticism  as  to  the  warmth  of 
snow.  By  experiment,  he  can  see  now,  through  the  ther- 
mometer's story,  that  the  snow,  by  its  mass,  keeps  the  cold 
outside  air  from  reaching  the  plants  beneath. 

*'  Merry  little  snowflakes 
Dancing  through  the  air. 
Shivering  roots  will  thank  you 
For  your  loving  care." 

Further  work  suggested.  Outside  air  warmer  than  snow. 
Result !  How  the  crust  on  the  top  of  snow  is  made.  How 
a  snowball  is  formed,  the  principle  as  well  as  the  method. 
The  side  of  the  house  where  the  snow  lingers  longest.  Why? 
Snow  avalanches  from  the  roof.  The  cause?  Snow  houses, 
warmer  outside  or  in  ?  Melting  snow,  where  it  goes,  still 
helping  Nature  with  her  work.  Snow  travel.  \Vhere  the 
geography  is  correlated  with  this  by  taking  up  the  story  of 
the  little  Eskimo  child,  the  nature  work  will  have  furnished  a 
good  basis  for  a  study  of  her  life  and  home. 

Snow 

Just  a  sketch  here  of  what  can  be  done  !  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  details. 

The  snow  crystal,  observed  and  drawn  from  memory  by 
the  child. 

<*  Floating,  whirling,  drifting, 

Strange  little  specks  come  down, 
Dainty  ^ry  crystals 

From  a  distant  wonder  town." 

The  frieze  of  snow  crystals  drawn  by  the  teacher  at  the 
top  of  the  board  for  the  January  decoration. 

The  cutting  of  snow  crystals  by  the  children,  so  eflEectively 
described  in  Primary  Education,  January,  1899,  and  used 
yearly  with  great  success,  especially  when  cut  ^m  white 
tissue  paper  and  mounted  on  dark  cardboard. 

For  observation  work  of  the  snow  itself,  use  a  large  fish 
jar  or  crock  filled  with  snow.  Set  this  outside  the  window 
until  needed.  Touch  upon  the  characteristics  of  snow,  its 
color,  coldness,  glistening  surface,  weight,  etc.,  letting  the 
children  test  it  by  lifting  the  snow  on  the  squares  of  stiff 
brown  paper  cut  for  the  lesson.  Its  melting.  Test  this 
with  the  thermometer  to  see  the  temperature  of  melting 
snow.  The  proportion  of  water  which  we  get  from  a  tum- 
bler full  of  snow,  as  shown  by  experiment.  Use  this  as  a 
basis  for  arithmetical  drill. 

loe 

Study  this  experimentally  as  we  did  the  snow,  examining 
it,  observing  its  characteristics,  and  testing  it.  For  the 
next  topic  take  the  formation  of  ice.  The  children  shouki 
help  you  in  getting  the  httle  pan  of  water  ready  to  place 
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outside  the  window.  Where  possible,  let  them  sec  when 
the  first  crystals  begin  to  stretch  out  over  the  surface.  Use 
the  experiment  of  the  corked  bottle  filled  with  water  and 
placed  where  i*^^  will  freeze.  What  is  taught  by  the  broken 
bottle? 

After  the  experimental  work,  make  the  practical  applica- 
cation  of  this  to  nature's  daily  wonder  stories.  Watch  for 
the  beautiful  ice  drawings  on  the  pavements.  What  do 
these  crystals  recall  ?  Did  you  see  anything  similar  to  this 
when  the  pan  of  water  was  freezing?  Be  sure  not  to  miss 
the  stories  the  wayside  puddles  have  to  tell  you.  There  are 
the  ice  pictures  on  the  pane.  How  did  they  get  there  ? 
What  happened  to  the  wooden  water  bucket,  which  some- 
one left  outside,  full  of  water?  The  icicle  story  is  all  its 
own.     Let  the  children  read  it. 

"  And  pale  icicles,  every  one 
Shed  tears  because  they  saw  the  sun." 

What  does  the  roof  of  ice  do  for  the  stream  life  beneath? 
(Recall  the  snow.) 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  ice  storm,  where 
the  moisture  falls  as  rain  and  is  turned  to  ice  as  it  reaches 
the  earth,  you  will  have  indeed  a  wonder  world  to  talk  of 
the  next  morning.  If  you  care  to  correlate  your  geography 
with  the  subject  we  are  studying,  there  is  the  story  of  the  ice 
harvest  well  told  va  Junior  Munsey\  January,  1901. 

Winter  in  the  Animal  World 

To  most  of  our  animal  friends,  winter's  arrival  finds  them 
all  tucked  away.  Recall  November's  study  when  we  bade 
them  good-bye,  or  saw  each  animal  to  bed  for  the  winter. 
What  were  some  of  them?  Where  are  they  now?  Have 
they  all  left  us?  There  are  a  few  of  our  wild  kindred  who 
will  not  stay  asleep  very  long  at  a  time  and  whom  we  can 
see  out  on  foraging  expeditions  quite  often  during  the 
winter. 

First  the  squirrel  I  Have  the  children  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  the  winter  pranks  of  this  busy  fellow.  The  squirrel 
sleeps  but  a  part  of  the  time,  whisking  out  of  his  hole  for 
trips  to  his  various  store  houses  of  precious  nuts.  You  can 
easily  make  a  collection  of  the  remains  of  his  feasts  for  study 
m  the  class  room.  The  illustration  shows  one  of  a  set  of 
fifty  or  more  that  I  found  scattered 
around  under  a  tree.  Do  not  tell  the 
children  about  these  at  first,  but  give 
them  a  chance  to  examine  them  and 
guess  how  the  holes  came  in  the  nut. 
I  can  see  the  little  faces  all  alight  as 
they  eagerly  try  to  tell  you.  When 
you  see  the  cleverness  of  the  squirrel 
in  beginning  to  gnaw  just  over  each 
of  the  four  "  meats  '*  of  the  nut  and 
never  missing  making  connections 
with  it,  it  is  a  laughable  story  indeed. 
The  stories  vary  a  little  in  each  nut.  Sometimes  you  will 
find  that  he  changed  his  mind  after  a  gnaw  or  two  and 
shifted  a  bit  below.  Another  nut  will  show  one  space  left 
untouched.  Did  something  startle  the  squirrel  while  eating? 
Could  he  have  thought  that  there  was  not  anything  there 
worth  gnawing  for? 

If  you  are  near  a  park,  let  the  children  take  a  handful  of 
nuts  to  scatter  at  the  foot  of  some  tree  to  add  to  the 
squirrel's  treasures.  If  you  have  your  eyes  open  for 
material,  you  may  add  to  your  store  by  finding  a  heap  of 
cone  scales  which  the  squirrel  had  stripped  to  get  at  the 
seeds.      (See  Country  Life  for  November,  1902.) 

The  rabbit  is  not  so  provident  as  his  cousin,  the  squirrel, 
and  relies  upon  finding  roots,  green  plants  which  have  lasted 
thus  far,  and  young  tips  and  bark  of  bushes  or  trees.  (See 
page  140  in  "Pastoral  Days,"  by  Wm.  Hamilton  Gibson,  for 
an  excellent  drawing  of  Bunny  in  winter.) 

Most  constant  of  all  are  the  birds.  The  especial  one 
which  the  children  in  the  city  will  not  fail  to  see  is  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow.  Where  are  his  winter  apartments?  It  is 
really  worth  while  looking.  If  you  have  never  considered 
small  corners  with  the  idea  of  spending  the  winter  with  the 
jut  of  the  cornice  for  your  roof,  you  will  not  appreciate  the 


possibilities  of 
residence. 


the   exterior   of   your   houses   for  a  winter 


"Brave  little  yarrows  hopping  around 
On  top  of  the  snow  and  the  frozen  ground, 
Art  you  ever  hungry,  and  what  keeps  you  warm, 
And  where  do  you  hide  away  in  the  storm?" 

Let   the   children   find   all  the  cozy 
corners  on  the  school  building,  or  any- 
where in  the  vicinity,  which  might  fur- 
nish shelter  for  the  birds.     Here  are 
some  of  them.     Under  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,  in  the  scroll  work  of  the 
cornice,    behind    a    blind    left 
closed,  under  a  porch  roof,  back 
of  a  loose  board,  and   in  the 
sheher  of  the  English  ivy.    The 
belfry  of  the  church  is  thronged 
with  them  in  a  storm.     The  low 
lying  branches  of  the  evergreens 
in    the    public   squares  shelter 
many  a  one.     What  places  have 
they  chosen  near  you  ? 

Should  you  have  the  opportu- 
nity f9r  observation  you  could 
extend  your  plan  to  include  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  our  com- 
mon winter  birds.     The  ones  you  will 
be  likely  to  see  can  be  found  by  con- 
sulting "The   Birds*  Calendar,"  Park- 
hurst,  pp.  301-335;   "On   the   Birds* 
Highway,"  Howe,  pp.  1-19  ;  "  Birds  of 
Village    and    Field,"   Merriam, 


'  Relies    upon   finding   roots. 
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tion,  the  color  plates  published 
and    All   Nature "   (Chicago)  will  be   found 


**  And  swift  from  the  ground  upspring 
The  snowbirds  tiny  and  wary, 
Blown  hither  on  restless  wings 
In  January. 

"  Still  a  cheery,  ringing  note, 

From  a  dear  melodious  throat, 
Tells  that  winter  has  not  banished 
Little  bird  with  bosom  red." 

Tracks  in  the  Snow 

Open  your  children's  eyes  to  the  autographs  of  which  Mr. 
Gibson  speaks  in  "  Sharp  Eyes."  Make  a  little  list  of  what 
animals  have  written  their  names  in  the  snow  by  their  foot- 
prints. This  Hst  should  be  a  result  of  the  children's  obser- 
vations. Sketch  a  tew  characteristic  autographs  on  the 
board  as  a  key. 

The  Winter  Breakfast  Table 

Who  comes  to  it?  What  has  Nature  left  to  furnish  her 
winter  children  with  food  ?  As  our  first  year  pupils*  range 
of  knowledge  of  plants  is  not  wide,  they  cannot  tell  you  what 
the  birds  and  other  small  fry  can  find  to  eat  in  the  winter. 
I  have  found  the  best  way  is  to  present  the  problem  and  then 
ask  the  children  to  look  around  the  room  for  anything  in  it, 
which,  if  left  out  of  doors,  the  birds  could  have  breakfasted 
upon.  In  preparation  for  the  lesson,  you  will  have  tucked 
here  and  there  about  the  room  branches,  sprays  of  plants, 
berries,  etc.  Let  the  littie  ones  find  them  and  decide  on 
their  merits.  When  they  have  found  them  all,  and  examined 
them  to  see  what  part  is  to  furnish  food,  arrange  them 
artistically  in  the  window  or  upon  the  sand  table.  Place  a 
picture  or  two  of  our  winter  birds  among  them.  One  which 
is  exceptionally  good  for  this  study  is  a  supplement  to  the 
Art  Interchange,  entitled  "  The  First  Snow,"  published  by 
Art  Interchange  Co.,  New  York.  Sketch  on  the  board  "  A 
Winter's  Darling,"  from  "Pastoral  Days,"  Wm.  Hamilton 
Gibson. 

List  of  materials  for  this  topic.  Sprays  of  grasses  show- 
ing seeds ;  feathery  tops  of  golden  rod  and  asters,  which  last 
the  winter  through ;  a  branch  of  the  juniper  tree,  with  its 
bluish  berries;    a  bit  of  holly;  wintergreen  berries,  which 
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may  be  often  bought  at  the  corner  fruit  stand,  though  much 
more  beautiful  when  the  plant  with  its  aromatic  leaves  is 
brought  from  the  woods  ;  the  partridge  berry  on  its  creeping 
vine ;  honeysuckle,  with  its  black  fruit  balls ;  rose  hips ; 
fruit  of  Virginia  creeper ;  black  alder  .berries,  or  imitation 
holly ;  bittersweet  and  barberry. 

Much  information  upon  the  winter  life  of  birds  may  be 
found  in  the  story  of  Red  Ruff,  in  "  Wild  Animals  I  have 
Known."    Sketch  Red  Ruff's  Calendar  upon  the  blackboard. 

For  the  practical  application,  make  your  school  window 
ledge,  through  the  help  of  the  little  ones,  a  Winter  breakfast 
table  for  our  brothers  of  the  air. 

"  Dear  little  hands,  as  winter  comes. 
Fling  to  the  snow  birds  dainty  crumbs." 

Winter  in  the  Plant  World 

Review  the  various  ways  we  have  already  studied  in  which 
plants  spend  the  winter.  See  November  PRisiAKY  Educa- 
tion. As  an  additional  type,  we  studied  the  evergreen,  in 
December.  There  is  still  another  class  for  whom  the  winter 
seems  to  have  no  terrors.  Make  a  study  of  a  few  of  these 
hardy  out  of  door  plants. 

71u  Winter  Fern 

Bring  in  from  the  woods  a  plant  of  the  ordinary  straight 
leaved  Christmas  fern,  which  will  be  found  to  be  as  fresh  and 
green  as  ever.  Study  the  whole  plant.  Find  the  little 
curled-up  fern  fronds  in  the  center  which  are  waiting  for 
next  year. 

**  Tucked  under  the  snow  in  their  little  brown  hoods, 
Not  a  thing  will  they  know,  these  babes  in  the  woods, 
Till  some  day  in  spring,  when  the  bobolinks  sing, 
They  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  bluest  of  skies." 

Do  not  miss  finding  the  fruit  cases  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves.  For  individual  work  upon  the  leaf,  buy  ten  cents' 
worth  of  cut  ferns  at  any  florist's.  They  are  used  for 
bouquets.  For  information  upon  this,  see  «*  Life  Story  of  a 
Fern,*'  in  "First  Studies  in  Plant  Life,"  Atkinson,  and  "The 
Polypod  Fern,"  in  "  How  to  Study  Plants,"  Wood. 

The  Moss 

This  may  be  found  green  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 
If  not  enough  may  be  found  to  supply  the  class,  go  again  to 
the  florist,  who  usually  keeps  a  good  supply  of  fresh  moss  for 
his  work.  Ask  for  the  green  moss,  lest  he  give  you  the  dried 
sphagnum  or  packing  moss.  If  he  will  let  you  pick  it  out, 
you  can  frequently  get  it  in  full  seed.  Keep  it  moist.  Your 
terrarium  is  a  good  place  foi^it  between  times.  Separate  it 
into  the  individual  plants  for  study. 

For  references  see  "Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World,"  Fanny 
D.  Bergen,  the  chapter  on  moss  in  Professor  Atkinson's 
book  referred  to,  also  "  Hair  Cap  Moss,"  in  "  How  to  Study 
Plants." 

Ziehen 

This  is  a  little  more  difficult  but  the  material  is  abundant. 
The  best  class  set  I  possess  I  collected  from  the  wood  pile. 
This  material  may  be  kept  from  year  to  year,  reviving  it 
each  time  by  placing  it  in  water. 

The  English  Ivy 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  sturdy  winter  plants.  The 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  relation  to  the  light  and  posifion  of 
plant  on  the  wall,  the  clinging  aerial  roots,  the  beautiful 
shape,  color,  and  markings  of  the  leaves,  make  an  excellent 
plant  for  winter  study.  See  Dickens'  poem  on  "The  Ivy 
Green." 

Pructical  Application 

Make  a  school  yard  excursion  to  see  how  many  little 
plants  the  children  can  find  alive.  I  know  you  are  skeptical, 
but  try  it  and  see.  Don't  forget  to  look  for  the  green  crust 
on  the  stones,  the  gray  lichen  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  the 
tuft  of  grass  which  has  kept  green,  the  brave  little  weeds 
between  the  stones  or  in  the  comer.  There  is  many  a 
green  rosette  which  has  missed  your  eye.    Spurred  by  Mr. 


Gibson's  example,  one  of  my  primary  classes  brought  to 
school  a  blossom  of  the  dandelion  for  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  that  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  no  public  square 
or  park  in  the  vicinity.  In  that  school,  also,  our  yard  had 
not  so  much  as  a  foot  of  ground  and  yet  the  children's  list 
of  plants  surprised  everyone. 

Success  to  you  in  your  own  quest  1  The  shy  greeting  of 
a  pavement  weed  will  never  pass  unanswered  again  when 
once  you  begin  to  see  and  love  these  humble  acquaintances. 


Children's  Songs 

L.F. 

I  heard  the  following  sung  in  one  school,  in  a  listless  sort 
of  way  : 

Marching  Song 

AxR — "  Tramp !  Tramp  I  Tramp !    The  boys  are  marching !  ** 

Chorus 

Now  we're  marching  with  our  left  foot. 

Now  we're  marching  with  our  right. 

While  our  feet  go  pat,  pat,  pat, 

Hear  our  fingers  loudly  snap ! 

And  we  turn  about  and  smile  with  faces  bright.'* 

Now  analyze  this  with  me.  It  would  take  two  one-legged 
men  to  perform  it;  a  left-legged  man  and  a  right-legged 
man,  and  even  they  would  hardly  call  it  "  marching."  Hop- 
ping might  do,  since  marching  suggests  smoother  progres- 
sion than  hopping.  Then  the  "  right  foot "  is  marching. 
Evidently  not  the  same  man,  since  the  other  was  left-footed 
and  has  exhausted  that. 

"  While  our  feet  go  pat,  pat  pat. 
Hear  our  fingers  loudly  snap !" 

Correlation  ? 

These  were  fourth  graders  and  the  "snap"  was  duly 
appreciated,  emphasized,  nay,  even  exaggerated.  That  part 
was  all  right.  And  now  we  come  to  the  climax —  "  We  turn 
about  and  smile  with  faces  bright."  How  very  unusual  1 
How  alarmingly  original !  With  faces,  did  you  say  ?  Con- 
sider, if  you  please,  the  content  of  such  a  smile.  Con- 
sider the  mental  activity  of  a  fourth  grade  child,  say  a  boy, 
singing  this.  If  he  be  thinking  at  all,  he  must  either  be 
considering  the  futility  of  existence  or  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  wiser,  /.  ^.,  create  more  disturbance,  for  him  to 
tickle  the  nearest  boy  or  pull  the  tempting  little  flaxen  pig- 
tail next  to  him.  Aimless  activity,  "  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name  ! "  Better  to  have  no  songs  and 
depend  upon  the  shoutings  in  the  play  ground  than  such 
rubbish  as  this.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  type,  but  it 
serves  as  illustration.  It  is  modern,  for  I  heard  it  this  year. 
Perhaps  it  was  original  with  the  teacher.     Let  us  hope  so. 


Gypsy 

A.  E.  A. 

Gypsy  was  a  little  black  horse.  She  had  the  shiniest, 
silkiest  coat  and  the  prettiest,  proudest  head.  Gypsy's 
stables  were  lighted  with  electricity.  Whenever  the  light 
came,  Gypsy  noticed  that  someone  turned  a  little  button 
near  the  door..  She  loved  the  light  and  always  turned  her 
byght,  soft  eyes  to  look  at  it. 

One  day,  Jack,  Gypsy's  master,  left  her  partly  groomed 
on  the  barn  floor  while  he  went  into  the  house.  When  he 
came  back  he  found  the  lights  on.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight.    Who  could  have  turned  the  button  ? 

Jack  looked  at  the  button  carefully.  There  were  marks 
of  teeth  in  it,  and  a  little  comer  had  been  bitten  off.  The 
missing  piece  lay  on  the  floor  near  Gypsy.  Gypsy,  herself, 
had  reached  up,  taken  the  button  between  her  teeth,  and 
turned  on  the  lights. 
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So  the  Snow  Comes  Down  " 


Flying  through  the  cloudy  sea 
Out  of  soft  gray  mystery, 
Lightly,  lightly  resting, 
On  the  old  elm  nesting, 
Hanging  from  the  hemlock  there 
Like  a  beard  of  silver  hair, 
Molding  on  the  lilac  tree 
Petals  of  white  parity, 
Changing  to  a  lovely  frieze 
Ancient  weeds  forlorn  and  gray 
Shivering  along  the  way  — 
So  the  snow  comes  down. 


With  a  touch  like  a  caress, 
Forming  fairy  palaces. 
Arch  and  pillar  lifting 
By  its  airy  drifting; 
Wreathing  marble  portico 
With  white  roses  hanging  low. 
Curving  Oriental  eaves 
Rich  with  curious  carven  leaves, 
Building  pinnacle  and  spire 
For  the  sunset's  flashing  fire, 
In  soft  steadiness  abiding 
So  the  snow  comes  down. 

—  Mary  F.  BuUm. 


From  the  Mails 

Dear  Editor : 

May  I  ask  if  you  know  whether  there  is  published  a  book 
on  the  systematic  presentation  of  number  for  primary  chil- 
dren ?  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  first  grade,  and  we  are  using 
here  the  Demarest  system  of  teaching  reading,  which  has 
the  woik  planned  for  each  succeeding  day.  We  also  have  a 
drawing  system  with  each  day's  work  indicated,  and  it  would 
be  such  a  help  if  we  could  have  similar  aid  in  number-work. 
Can  you  put  me  on  track  of  such  a  book?  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  Primary  Education  ever  since  it  first  appeared, 
and  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  what  an  inspiration  it  is  to  me 
each  month.  There  is  such  an  artistic  feeling  in  every 
number,  I  know  you  are  giving  us  of  your  very  best. 

Why  can't  we  have  a  series  "  How  Number  is  Taught  in 
Ten  Cities  "  ?  I  am  sure  it  would  prove  equally  as  helpful  as 
that  on  reading. 

And  may  I  speak  just  one  little  word  of  criticism  —not 
fault-finding,  you  know?  Please  don't  talk  to  us  as  if  we 
were  tired  out  and  worn  out  and  didn't  enjoy  our  work  one 
bit  I  am  teaching  my  twentieth  year,  and  like  it  better 
than  ever,  because  I  am  doing  better  work,  and  you  are 
helping  me. 

A.  W.  E. 

(Systematic  presentation  of  number — the  work  planned 
for  each  day — ^would  be  very  much  like  having  one's  meals 
planned  ahead  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Too  much 
depends  on  existing  and  individual  conditions  to  make  such 
a  number  scheme  advisable. — The  Edftor.) 

My  dear  Mrs,  Kellogg: 

Primary  Education  for  November  lies  open  before  me. 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  leading  editorial  and  I  feel 
"  moved  "  to  write  you  a  few  lines. 

Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Primary  Education  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  me  erer  since  I  first  subscribed  for 
it,  about  nine  years  ago.  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  only  a 
better  teacher,  but  a  better  woman,  for  what  it  has  brought 
me.  If  I  could  make  you  understand  just  how  much  you 
have  helped  me,  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  realize  that  your 
"dream"  was  not  all  a  dream.  I  appreciate  it  so  much, 
that  some  time  ago,  when  I  thought  of  taking  up  higher 
grade  work,  I  decided  not  to  give  up  Primary  Education, 
even  though  its  work  was  not  adapted  to  the  grade  I  hoped 
to  take.  I  felt  that  I  coukl  not  afford  to  lose  the  inspira- 
tion it  brings  to  me,  and  I  wish  for  it  and  its  editor  the  very 
highest  prosperity. 

N.  /.  A.  L.  L. 


To  the  Editor  o/Fiomary  Education  : 

Before  writing  to  you  concerning  our  "  Columbus  Day,"  I 
have  been  waiting  for  the  children  to  prove  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  success.  They  repeatedly  choose  the  song  about 
Columbus,  and  ask  me  to  tell  them  more  of  him.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  they  have  some  original 
thought  to  present  or  something  they  have  heard  at  home. 
They  have  the  story  well  in  mind  as  I  told  it  to  them,  and 
the  interest  instead  of  growing  weaker,  has  grown  stronger, 
during  the  lapse  of  time. 

I  adapted  parts  of  several  stories  of  Columbus  to  suit  the 
ages  of  my  pupils,  most  of  which  are  five  and  six  years  old. 
We  spent  two  morning  talks  on  the  subject.  The  first, 
taking  up  the  childhood  of  Columbus  and  his  wanderings 
for  aid,  dwelling  somewhat  on  little  Diego.  The  second, 
his  voyage  and  return. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  be  a  feature  of  great  interest  to 
the  children,  especially  in  our  own  dramatizing  of  the  story. 
This  we  did  by  placing  kings  and  queens  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  while  Columbus  and  Diego  wandered  from  one 
to  another  until  the  happy  conference  with  Queen  Isabella. 
The  second  act  was  the  crossing  of  the  ocean,  landing,  and 
meeting  the  Indians.  I  illustrated  the  story  on  the  black- 
board, showing  the  ocean,  ships,  wigwams,  birds,  trees,  green 
grass,  and  fiowers.  Our  hand  work  consisted  of  folding 
ships,  molding  fruit,  and  weaving  blankets. 

Oakland,  Mo.  E.  T. 


To  the  Editor  ^Primary  Education  : 

Though  I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  journal  for 
3^ars,  I  have  never  taken  time  to  say  that  no  other  one 
wears  so  well — with  me  and  my  work. 

The  blackboard  work  of  last  year  (white  on  black)  I 
especially  hailed,  as  it  met  our  conditions  actually.  Wish  it 
might  have  continued.  There  are  many  fine  features  all  the 
time,  but  cannot  specialize  now.  The  supplements  have 
been  fine.  Last  June,  our  Library  Union  used  "  In  the 
Time  of  Roses"  (June  "Entertainment,"  1902)  for  the 
basis  of  an  entertainment  at  the  Opera  House.  It  was 
much  admired.  Have  you  anything  as  good,  or  nearly  so, 
for  a  Harvest  Home  or  Christmas  Entertainment  ? 

We  earned  forty-six  dollars  clear — and  expect  to  keep  up 
the  good  work.  It  is  hard  work,  though,  even  with  so  fine 
a  program  all  ready,  and  if  you  can  suggest  one  to  us  for 
winter  use,  we  shall  consider  it  a  great  favor. 


Salem,  Oregon 


E.  L.  W. 
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Two  Thousand  Radiant  Faces 

(Thii  selection  from  Ntw  York  Tribune  [Oct,  ii,  1902] 
is  reprinted  here  for  a  suggestion  to  other  schools  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  Bringing  the  country  into  the  city  for  our 
shut-in  children,  must  appeal  to  everybody.— *  The  EnrroR.) 

''More  than  two  thousand  radiant  little  faces  filled  the 
flower  decked  halls  of  the  ground  floor  of  Public  School  No. 
28  yesterday.  Only  the  glimpse  afforded  by  a  circumspect 
march  about  the  heaped  tables  and  garlanded  pillars  was 
allowed  on  Thursday,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  many  hun- 
dred varieties  of  blossoms,  fruit,  and  flowers  was  not  com- 
pleted until  late  in  the  day.  But  five  whole  blissful  hours 
were  spent  there  yesterday,  and  probably  something  like  half 
a  million  questions  were  propounded,  and  answered  as  best 
they  might  by  the  teachers  and  representatives  of  the  Pub- 
lic Education  Association  and  National  Plant,  Flower,  and 
Fruit  Guild. 

''  It  is  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  associations  named 
above  that  tMs  biennial  (sometimes  triennial,  if  spring 
flowers  are  plentiful)  exhibit  of '  country  riches '  is  held  in 
the  various  public  schools. 

'<  The  pumpkin  table  elicited  much  commefilt.  It  chanced 
that  the  vine  bearing  blossoms  and  small  fruit  were  displayed 
on  the  wall,  so  that  a  good  view  of  it  might  be  secured.  It 
also  chanced  that  it  was  arranged  root  down  and  blossoms 
ceiling-ward.  The  half  and  full  grown  fruit  was  placed  on  a 
table  beneath.  One  enterprising  youngster  reached  up  and 
felt  the  stalk.  It  was  evidently  soft,  and,  compared  with 
the  ripe  product,  both  it  and  the  root  were  decidedly  puny. 
The  small  boy  shook  his  head.  Evidently  he  did  not  like 
to  question  the  veracity  of  the  good  people  who  had  prepared 
this  entertainment,  but  the  proposition  was  a  hard  one.  At 
last  he  ventured  a  question,  and  when  once  assured  that  the 
tiny  vine,  little  larger  around  than  one  of  his  own  fingers, 
did  not  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  ten  pound  pumpkin, 
his  little  face  cleared  as  if  the  weight  of  worlds  had  been 
lifted  from  him. 

(It  was  facts  like  these  that  suggested  the  ''  Field  and 
Garden  "  series  in  Primarv  Educaton. — The  EnrroR.) 

''  Though  there  is  a  really  gorgeous  display  of  cultivated 
flowers,  the  vegetables  and  wild  plants  seemed  to  attract  the 
most  interest.  The  children  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  dogwood,  for  instance,  last  spring,  as  great  white  blos- 
soms, and  they  greeted  it  in  autumn  glory  of  leaf  and  berry 
as  an  old  friend.  For  the  Jack-in-the  pulpit's  scarlet  seeds 
they  had  also  been  looking  forward  for  months,  and  the 
modest  little  blue  gentian  was  greeted  with  cries  of  positive 
affection,  ahnost  the  whole  school  having  become  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  lines  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

**  Whole  limbs  of  apple  and  quince  trees,  heavy  with  fruit, 
decked  the  walls,  as  well  as  chestnut  branches,  with  addi- 
tional branches  of  the  burrs  and  nuts.  The  sugar  maple  was 
instantly  hailed  as  the  'state  tree,'  and  other  of  the  'winged 
seed'  family  were  identified  with  all  the  pride  of  original 
discoverers. 

"  It  seemed  almost  incredible  to  one  small  girl  that  the 
stalks  of  com  six  and  seven  feet  in  height,  showing  tassel, 
blade,  and  ripened  ear,  should  really  spring  from  each  tiny 
grain,  while  the  fact  that  bread  was  eventually  made  from 
the  brown,  bead-like  seeds  inclosed  in  the  fuzzy,  bearded 
wheat  head  was  too  wonderful  to  be  accepted  except  on  sub'- 
lime  faith.  Many  were  the  pleadings  for  leaves  and  flowers 
for  sketching  purposes,  in  school  and  home  decoration,  and 
to-day,  after  the  parents  have  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  eidiibition,  every  article  of  display  will  be  distributed 
among  the  litde  people." 


The  only  way  to  educate  a  human  being  is  to  Set  him  to 
work  for  others.  You  can  make  a  pedant  of  him,  but  you 
cannot  develop  him  in  the  highest  way  without  giving  him 
something  to  do  for  others.  Morality  is  thinking  and  seek- 
ing what  you  can  do  for  others ;  ethics  is  putting  it  into 
execution. —  Parker. 


An  East  Side  Roof  Garden 

GsRTitUBS  C.  Morgan,  Pawtuoket,  R.  I. 

IN  the  heart  of  New  York's  famous  Sast  Side,  wher^  the 
streets  are  always  teeming  with  myriads  of  busy  for- 
.  eigners ;  in  the  midst  of  squalor,  and  a  great  unrest, 
stands  tl^e  University  Settlement,  or  "  The  Neighbor- 
hood Guild,"  of  the  Jewish  Quarter,  the  one  bright  spot  in 
many  blocks  of  misery  and  want.  In  its  simplicity  and 
dignity  it  stands  there  for  order  and  decency,  for  a  refuge^ 
and  indeed  for  all  things  good  and  wise.  Without  it,  what 
would  the  Ghetto  be?  With  it,  all  things  beautifUl  are 
possible  to  those  to  whom  it  ministers. 

Of  the  many-sided  setdement  work  I  cannot  fittingly 
speak.  That  is  a  theme  too  vast  for  me,  and  it  is  my  wish 
to  write  only  of  the  University  Settlement  Roof  Garden, 
where  for  eight  weeks  last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  work. 

"  The  Garden "  was  a  garden  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children,  and  compared  with  the  streets,  many,  many  feet 
below,  it  was  indeed  an  Eden,  blooming  with  the  flowers  of 
love  and  friendliness,  if  not  with  blossoms  visible  to 'our 
mortal  eyes.  Here  each  day  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
came,  to  play  and  work  together;  to  hsten  to  wonderful 
stories  of  fairies  and  all  other  dehghtful  creatures  that  form 
a  part  of  the  child's  own  world.  Here  came  always  many 
"  little  mothers "  of  the  Tenements ;  toiling  patiently  up 
seven  flights  of  stairs,  with  their  ever-present  small  charges 
clasped  tightly  in  their  thin  little  arms. 

Do  you  think  those  babies  were  ever  roughly  treated  or 
harshly  spoken  to  ?  Next  summer  go  and  see  for  yourself, 
and  you  must  surely  be  surprised  and  touched  by  the  ten- 
derness of  these  httle  nurses.  ,  I  have  never  heard  the  term 
"  little  fathers,"  but  there  were  as  many  boys  as  girls  ^giving 
up  every  afternoon  to  the  care  of  "  their  "  babies,  while  the 
children  who  were  care-free  played  so  joyously  around 
them,  never  seeming  to  cause  an  envious  pang. 

Wonderful,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  learn  of  such  unselfish 
devotion  in  children,  and  many  were  the  lessons  taught  on 
our  garden  last  summer. 

On  one  of  the  hottest  August  days,  when  the  heat 
radiated  cruelly  from  the  scorching  city  pavements,  and  but 
a  trifle  less  cruelly  from  the  brick  floor  of  the  roof  so  far 
above,  I  saw  a  lovely  thing.  A  little  Jewish  maiden,  with 
her  soft,  kind  eyes  and  her  ^-away  look,  had  bravely 
tugged  and  coaxed  two  big  babies  up  those  long,  long 
stairs.  When  at  last  she  reached  the  top,  she  said,  with  her 
rare  smile,  "  It  is  so  good  and  cold  up  here  I " 

The  "  garden "  was  planted  by  the  Boaid  of  Education 
only  last  summer  and  as  yet  no  sort  of  shade,  not  even  an 
awning  which  covers  any  considerable  space,  has  sprung  up. 
But  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  surely  next  year  we  may  all 
hope  to  find  our  playground  "  good  and  cold." 

Those  who  do  not  know  differenUy  think  boys  less  unsel- 
fish and  patient  than  their  sisters.  I  wish  that  I  might 
show  these  mistaken  ones  some  manly  little  souls  who,  day 
after  day,  last  July  and  August  amused  poor,  fretful  babies  for 
hours,  and  never  allowed  themselves  to  ill-treat  or  neglect 
their  charges.  Often  I  have  listened  while  those  unattrac- 
tive, exacting  midgets  were  being  crooned  to  sleep,  or 
spoken  to  in  endearing  terms.  Often  some  big  boy  would 
come  shyly  up  to  ask  me  to  admire  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a 
pathetic  little  trinket  with  which  he  had  adorned  his  baby. 

In  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  little  mothers  and 
fathers  a  small  tot  would  sometimes  become  separated  from 
its  guardian.  Then  an  amateur  detective  force  would  be 
very  speedily  organized  to  reunite  the  loser  and  the  lost. 

I  remember  that  one  day  a  two-year-old  girl,  with  only 
one  arm,  was  most  tenderly  carried  around  for  an  hour  or 
more  by  a  big-hearted  little  fellow  who  at  last  discovered 
that  the  baby  had  somehow  found  her  way  up  to  the  roof 
alone.  He  tiien  made  inquiries  as  to  her  home,  and  reiy 
willingly  carried  her  down  to  the  mother  who,  I  dare  say, 
had  never  even  missed  this  maimed  little  creature,  who  cried 
so  piteously  for  her.  The  da}s  when  flowers  from  the 
country  came  to  the  Settlement — those  were  red  letter  days 
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indeed  I  To  see  the  pale  little  faces  color  with  pleasure ; 
to  hear  the  glad  tones  when  some  child  would  say  in  the 
precise,  Jewish  way,  "  I  have  a  real  flower,  teacher.  I  will 
for  you  keep  it."  These  are  pleasures  which  the  senders  of 
those  flowers  should  have  shared  with  the  Settlement 
workers.  But  when  on  two  occasions  we  took  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls  out  for  a  day  in  the  country,  the  crowning 
joy  of  the  season  was  ours. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  bright  girl  of  eleven  who  could 
name  but  three  of  twenty- five  animals  in  a  baby's  picture 
book  ?  I  had  heard  of  such  ignorance,  but  now  I  know 
many  examples  of  it.  Think,  then,  of  the  privileges  of 
showing  such  little  people  "really  cows*'  and  "  truly  sheep," 
when  they  know  of  cows  and  sheep  only  by  hearsay. 

It  was  my  duty  to  choose  the  children  for  the  second 
outing  we  were  able  to  give.  I  have  never  had  to  so  harden 
my  heart  in  order  to  pick  out  just  the  Abromowites,  the 
Belowskys,  the  Zachs,  and  the  Zuchermanns,  who  most 
needed  that  day  in  the  blessed  country. 

Little  Jakie  Jacobs  had  to  go  even  if  he  werci.  lame,  for 
his  cousin  Abraham  promised  so  faithfully  to  pilot  him  there 
and  back,  that  no  one  could  have  withstood  those  pleading 
black  eyes.  The  girl  who  said,  "  I  once  sawn  trees  in  a 
place  wot  dey  call  Roumania,"  had  to  go,  of  course,  so 
that  she  might  believe  that  trees  sometimes  grow  in  this,  her 
new  home.  Moses,  who  could  never  join  in  a  game  of  ball 
on  the  roof  because  he  must  always   look  after  Baby  Ikie, 


went  also,  and  of  all  the  boys,  I  think  he  rolled  on  that  mys- 
terious green  grass  most  energetically. 

If  you  have  never  seen  East  Side  children  pick  flowers  I 
offer  you  my  sympathy.  You  have  missed  a  great  deal. 
Everything  liiat  grows  is,  of  course,  a  rose  or  a  daisy, 
although  a  few  venture  to  guess  at  a  violet  or  two.  A 
"  daisy-tree  "  is  any  kind  of  flower ;  acorns  are  chestnuts,  and 
recklessly  eaten  by  all  the  boys ;  "  coral "  is  found  in  great 
quantities  along  the  shores  of  the  Bronx.  But  best  of  all  are 
the  charming  burrs,  or  "  stickers,"  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  not 
usually  appreciated  by  older  people.  These  are  collected 
in  great  balls  and  carefully  carried  home  by  everybody. 

To  come  back  to  the  awful  sights  and  sounds  of  the  East 
Side  after  a  day  in  God's  country  is  a  contrast  not   often 
equaled.    But  a  hundred  happy  children  in  a  long,  long  line, 
with  smiling  faces,  happy  hearts,  and  flying  banners,  is  a 
sight  to  make  the  average  person  enthusiastic,  and  to  cause 
him  to  want  to  join  in  the  merry  shout  of  the  boys  and  girls  : 
"  Hobble,  gobble  !     Razzle,  dazzle. 
Sis  !     Boom  !     Bah  ! 
University  Settlement ! 
Rah  !     Rah  !     Rah  !  " 

(This  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  a  Roof-Garden 
School  stirs  the  sympathies  and  increases  our  faith  in  human 
nature  and  child  nature,  and  the  more  of  this  that  teachers 
have,  the  better. — ^The  Edftor.) 


Chinese  Laundry 


Fold  into  thirds. 
Unfold  again  and 


Use  a  five  by  five  inch  folding  paper 
unfold  and  fold  front  edge  to  last  crease, 
fold  front  edge  back  to  first  crease. 

About  one  inch  from  left  edge  and  parallel  with  same, 
make  six  upward  cuts  to  crease,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 
Cut  out  alternate  strips.     The  window  is  now  made. 

Without  unfolding   paper,  cut  the   dbor  by  making  a 


straight  cut  parallel  with  right  edge,  from  bottom  of  paper 
to  first  crease.  Cut  on  crease  towards  the  right  one-half 
the  remaining  distance  and  fold  back. 

To  make  clothes-poles  at  top  of  laundry,  fold  top  edge  to 
first  crease.  About  pne- fourth  of  an  inch  from  upper  cor- 
ners and  parallel  with  sides,  make  downward  cuts  to  crease. 
Cut  out  oblong. 

The  Chinamen  are  made  from  square  and  circle.  Use  a 
two-inch  square.  First  cut  from  one  side  of  square  a  nar- 
row strip,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  width.  Fold  paper 
lengthwise  into  fourths.  Make 
a  slanting  cut  from  lower 
right  and  left  comers  to  near 
the  center  crease  at  top. 

Cut  sleeves  on  right  and 
left  creases,  from  bottom  to 
near  the  top.  You  may  fold 
one  sleeve  back  to  represent 
uplifted  arm.  Now  paste  a 
narrow  black  oblong  under 
lower  edge.  Cut  the  face 
from  freehand  circle  and 
paint  or  draw  features  and 
queue,  also  clothes-line.  (The 
clothes  are  cut  free-hand.) 

Place  one  Chinaman  in 
doorway,  the  other  back  of 
window.  Paste  narrow  strips 
of  black  paper  at  top  and 
bottom  of  window. 

Color  Description 

Use  a  tint  of  brown  for 
laundry,  regulation  colors  for 
Chinamen's  dress.  Use  care 
in  selecting  proper  tint  for 
face. 


Mrs.  GoodBpeed  (answering 
ring) :  »*  What  is  it,  lltUe 
girl?  "  Mary  :  ♦♦  Please,  ma'am, 
we've  lost  our  kitty.  She  left 
yesterday,  and  weVe  hunting 
her.  We  want  to  know  if  you 
have  seen  a  cat  by  the  name  of 
Minerva  go  by  your  house." 
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Products  of  Field  and  Garden     V 

Beets 

Helen  J.  Warken 

Illustrated  by  Ralph  Farman  Pratt 

(Every  vegetable  mentioned  in  this  article  should  be  brought  to  the 
school-room.) 

BeetSy  like  turnips,  store  up  nourishment  in  their  roots  the 
first  season.  The  seeds  are  sown  early  in  the  spring  in  field 
or  garden.  Soon  the  plants  come  up.  They  put  forth 
leaves  rapidly,  all  the  time  laying  away  food  in  their  slowly 
thickening  roots.  Some  varieties  are  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
eaten  in  July.  The  leaves  of  the  beets  are  large,  oblong, 
and  somewhat  egg-shaped,  with  a  wavy  margin.  The  leaf 
stalks  are  long,  and  spring  directly  from  the  fleshy  root. 
Beets  differ  greatly  in  thS  size,  shape,  color,  and  sweetness 


Beet- 


plant,  top  and  root  first  year.    Drawing  about  one-fourth  diameter  of 
life  size. 


of  their  roots.     Sometimes  the  root  is  spindle-shaped,  some- 
times almost  round. 

Some  favorite  varieties  of  beets  have  a  deep,  rich-red  root. 
These  are  called  red  beets,  or  blood  beets.  Not  only  are 
the  roots  of  these  varieties  red,  but  thfe  stalks  of  the  leaves 
as  well  as  the  veins  are  often  of  the  same  dark-red  color. 


Other  varieties  have  white  or  pale  yellow  roots  and  are 
called  white  beets.  The  leaves  of  these  kinds  are  usually 
all  green. 

Slice  a  beet  across.  It  has  stored  away  its  nourishment 
in  rings  of  varying  color.  In  a  red  beet  one  ring  is 
dark,  the  next  almost  white.     In  a  white  beet,  one  ring 


is  faintly  tinted 
is  white  as  snow, 
softened  by  cooking 
into  these  rings, 
den  beets  are  eaten  as 
kinds  are  raised  en- 
Beets  are  biennials, 
soms  the  first  year, 
ond  season,  they  send 
stalks.  These  stalks 
in  spiked  clusters,  and 
irregular  seeds.  Some 
so  sweet  that  sugar  is 
which  is  pressed  out 
that  of  the  sugar-cane, 
sugar  is  made  from  a 


with  pink,  the  next 
When  beets  are 
they  readily  separate 
The  leaves  of  aU  gar- 
"beet  greens."  Some 
tirely  for  their  leaves. 
They  show  no  blos- 
But  if  set  out  the  sec- 
up  tall,  branching 
bear  greenish  flowers 
large  numbers  of  queer 
varieties  of  beets  are 
made  from  the  juice, 
and  boiled  down  like 
Most  of  the  beet-root 
variety  of  white  beet. 


Beet  —  branch  of  blossom  stalk  from  root  set  out  second  year,  showing  the  tiny  buds 
and  blossoms.    Drawing  about  one  third  diameter  of  life  sise. 

Carrots 

The  fleshy  root  of  the  carrot  is  the  part  of  the  plant  good 
to  eat.  Seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  in  rows  in  garden 
or  field.  The  plants  grow  slowly,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  weeds  from  them.  The  leaves  spring 
out,  fine  and  feathery,  from  the  top  of  the  fleshy  root 
They  are  of  a  rich,  beautiful  green.  Long  ago,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  the  ladies  of  the  English  Court  often  wore 
carrot  leaves  for  ornament  instead  of  feathers.  The  root  is 
shaped  like  a  cone.  It  is  thickest  at  the  top  and  tapers 
slowly  down  to  a  point.  In  color  this  root  is  unlike 
that  of  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  bright  golden-yellow  or 
orange. 

In  November  carrots  are  pulled  up.  The  tops  are 
fed  to  cattle,  or  left  on  the  earth  to  enrich  it.  The  carrots 
themselves  are  stored  away  in  dark  cellars  for  winter  use. 
Like  the  onion,  turnip  and  beet,  the  carrot  is  a  biennial. 
The  second  season  it  sends  up  a  stout  stalk,  which  branches 
and  bears  tiny,  grayish-greenish  white  blossoms  in  large, 
flat  clusters.  The  blossoms  are  followed  by  clusters 
of  seeds,  which  look  something  like  those  of  the  caraway 
plant. 


(Illustration  of  carrot  upon  next  page.) 
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Carrot  ~  matur«  plant,  top  aad  root,  first  jmx.    Drawing  aboat  one-fourth  diameter 
of  lifeabe. 


Old  Fashioned  Teaching  Needed 
in  Spelling 

Among  the  Freshmen  who  entered  the  University  this 
jear  there  was  a  gain  of  only  about  i  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  those  who  passed  in  spelling,  so  that  the  method  of  teach- 
ing spelling  in  the  public  schools  is  apparently  as  bad  as 
ever. 

As  long  as  the  word  method  of  spelling  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  just  so  long  will  boys  and  girls  enter  college 
unable  to  spell  the  simplest  words  correctly.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  do  with  those  who  cannot  spell  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  spell. 

The  spelling  test  was  taken  by  141  Freshmen  this  year 
and  only  fifty-six  of  them  passed.  A  failure  resulted  when  a 
student  misspelled  twenty  or  more  words.  Not  one  spelled 
all  of  them  correctly.  One  student  missed  one,  while  the 
poorest  speller  of  the  class  missed  seventy-two.  A  list  of 
150  words  that  had  been  misspelled  in  the  freshman  manu- 
scripts last  year  was  selected  on  which  to  examine  those  who 
registered  tlxis  year.  The  words  were  not  quite  as  simple  as 
those  taught  in  the  kindergartens,  but  there  were  few  of 
them  of  over  two  syllables  and  none  of  them  "catch" 
words. 

Because  the  students  had  not  been  taught  to  say  c-a-t, 
cat;  d-o-g,  dog;  m-u-1,  mul;  t-i,  ti;  p-l-y,  ply,  multiply, 
many  of  them  were  unable  to  spell  correctly.  I  told  them 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  old  fashioned  when  one  is 
learning  to  spell.  The  result  has  been  a  raid  on  the  book 
stores  for  old  fashioned  spelling  books,  and  a  bum  of  voices 
spelling  words  by  syllables  as  Uie  students  go  to  and  from 
the  classes. 

Some  of  the  words  most  frequently  misspelled  were : 
Reins  (rains),  usefulness  (usfullness),  marshal  (marshul), 
accommodate  (acomodate),  extravagant  (extravigant)  Judg- 


ment (judgement),  suppressed  (supresed),  tastefuUv  (tast- 
fully),  tries  (trys),  scene  (seen),  dessert  (desert),  and 
whether  (wheather). 

All  of  the  words  in  the  list  were  misspelled  at  least  once. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above  which  proved  especially 
difficult,  the  list  included : 


forgetting 

resplendent 

pedestal 

assertion 

gracionsly 

resurrection 

possession 

advice 

develop 

prosperity 

hurrying 

studying 

hospitable 

narrower 

territory 

traffic 

specimen 

hopeless 

triple 

iiyminetrically 

athletics 

borne 

seizing 

bouquets 

gorgeous 


occurrence 

fascination 

artistically 

heterogeneous 

dessert 

embarrassment 

legends 

grieved 

dried 

description 

calendar 

Tillage 

desiring 

height 

paraBel 

hostUe 

Kimij^T 

boundary 

paralyzed 

beginning 

coarse 

delapidated 

ordinarily 

Ubeled 

arrangement 

business 

elaborately 

Philippines 

stripped 

noticeable          # 

prairie 

intermission 

erection 

anniversaries 

excelled 

skies 

emanates 

weird 

straight 

curriculum 

pedestrian 

variegated 

stationary 

awful 

tranquillity 

recommendation 

occasions 

alUr 

spurious 

Carrot  — branches  of  blosaom  stalk  from  root  set  oat  second  year,  showing  b-idi 
blossom  dosters.    Drawing  about  ooe-foorth  of  diameter  of  life  sise. 


degradation 

privilege 

immecUataly 

initial 

espying 

principal 

loses 

extremely 

unattractive 


valleys 

preparation 

utilized 

peddling 

tariff 

•ontrols 

argumentative 

raferred 

receive 
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favontism 
sacrifice 


rtielvcd 
cjiMracc 


Those  who  failed  to  pass  are  assigned  to  a  class  in 
elementary  English,  which  the  students  have  named  "pity 
sakes." 

—  Prof.  /.  Scott  Clarke,  Northwestern  Untv,,  III. 


A  Morning  Ceremony 

(The  following  is  taken  from  **  A  Day's  Work  in  a  New  York  Public 
School "  by  WiUiam  McAndrew  in  The  IVorWs  Work  [October  1902].) 

**  A  pretty  morning  ceremony  is  the  procession  of  candi- 
dates to  the  office  of  the  principal  for  daily  commendation  — 
one  or  two  children  from  each  room,  bearing  their  trophies  of 
penmanship  or  ciphering  with  them.  Each  has  his  card  of 
introduction,  properly  endorsed,  accrediting  him  to  the  court 
of  the  Great  Potentate.     It  reads : — 


To  The  Principal.  StpL  jo,  tgo2. 

This  will  introduce  to  you 
Johnny  Johnson  From  Room        $2 

whom  I  reconmiend  for  compliment  for 
great  improvement  in  behaving  himself, 

Mary  Potter 
Teacher. 


'<  This  string  of  proud  and  happy  youngsters  is  a  triumphal 
procession  worth  looking  at.  No  conquered  enemies,  no 
disappointed  rivals  line  their  path.  Their  laurels  are  blood- 
less, even  tearless,  for  these  are  not  little  prigs  selected  as 
the  best  of  all  the  class,  but  such  as  have  done  well  enough 
to  be  officially  told  so,  it  may  be  for  effort,  it  may  be  for 
success,  it  may  be  for  improvement. 

"  The  effect  upon  the  teacher  who  must  commend  these 
delegates  every  morning  with  discrimination  and  cordiality 
is  not  to  be  sniffed  at.  Even  to  be  compelled  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  bestow  approval  upon  effort,  to  glance 
at  the  card,  and  with  memory  thus  fortified,  to  call  the  happy 
Thomas  by  his  name,  to  see  his  face  blossom  into  smiling  — 
this  must  involve  a  reflex  action  on  the  principal  that  makes 
him  more  fit  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 


"  For  there  are  w«eds  im  the  to^ 
gardener  noay  not  ignore.    All  th 
soil:     Deceit,  cheating,  lying, 
all  th«  long  sad  list  of  sins  that 
in  a  nascent  form.     The  school 
and  jury  over  faults  that  the  outsi< 
that  are  crimes  against  the  society 

mitted.  He  has  not  only  the  reputation  of  his  institution  to 
protect,  but  the  positive  moral  education  of  his  charges  to 
secure." 


must  serve  as  jadge 

^^ftiv^yet 

:$h^f^^  com- 


Our  Queer  English  Tongue 

When  the  English  tongue  we  speak 

Why  is  "  break  "  not  rhymed  with  "  freak  "  ? 

Will  you  tell  me  why  it's  true 

We  say  "sew,"  but  likewise  "few"? 

And  the  maker  of  a  verse 

Cannot  cap  his  "  horse  "  with  "  worse  " 
"  Beard  "  sounds  not  the  same  as  "  heard  " ; 
"  Cord  "  is  different  from  "  word  " 
"  Cow  "  is  cow,  but  "  low  "  is  low ; 
"  Shoe  "  is  never  rhymed  with  "  foe." 

Think  of  "  hose  "  and  "  dose  "  and  "  lose  "? 

And  of  "goose  "  —  and  yet  of  "  choose." 

Think  of  "  comb  "  and  "  tomb  "  and  "  bomb  " 
"  Doll "  and  "  roll "  ;  and  "  home  "  and  "  some." 

And  since  "  pay  "  is  rhymed  with  "  say," 

Why  not  "  paid  "  with  "  said,"  I  pray? 

We  have  "  blood  "  and  "  food  "  and  "  good  " ; 
"Mould  "  is  not  pronounced  like  "  could." 

Wherefore  "  done,"  but  "  gone  "  and  "  lone  "? 

Is  there  any  reason  known? 

And,  in  short,  it  seems  to  me  %. 

Sounds  and  letters  disagee. 

—  Stl  Nicholas. 


A  little  maid  with  a  social  nature  was  anxious  to  eome  into  the 
parlor  when  her  mother's  friends  arrived.  Finally ,,mamma  said : 
*'  Ton  may  come  in  when  the  ladies  are  here  if  you  can  be  qaiet. 
and  remember  that  little  girls  should  be  seen,  not  heard.*'  The 
little  one  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  **  Bat,  mamma, 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  monthf ol  of  words  I've  got?  ** 
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Editor's  Pat^e 

Happy  New  Year 

A  happy  New  Year,  happy  New  Year;  oh,  send  it  afar, 

To  the  girls  and  the  boys,  wherever  they  are; 

To  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  high  and  the  low, — 

Oh !  scatter  its  blessings  wherever  you  go. 

Happy  New  Year,  dear  children,  whose  homes  are  so  bright; 

Happy  New  Year  to  you  whose  hearts  are  so  light; 

Happy  New  Year, —  oh,  say  it  to  all  who  can  hear, 

It  will  cost  you  but  little, —  some  hearts  it  may  cheer. — Se/. 

So  many  things  to  talk  about  this  month.  The  New  Year 
talks  will  come  of  themselves.  The  children  will  love  to 
think  of  the  New  Year  as  a  little  child  like  themselves,  only 
he  must  grow  so  fast  and  do  so  many  things  to  live  his  life 
all  out  in  a  single  year.  Teach  the  songs,  "  I*m  the  Little 
New  Year,  oh,  ho  !  "  and  "  Fm  Little  January  "  to  give  the 
children  a  sense  of  companionship.  Mrs.  Steams'  New 
Year's  ship  with  Jack  on  the  bow  will  interest  them.  Mr. 
Kenyon's  unique  conception,  in  this  number's  illustration  — 
the  Oj^  Year  teaching  the  New  Year  to  skate  —  will  amuse 
them.  The  "new  resolutions"  and  " trying-to-be-better- 
next-ycar"  talks  must  be  handled  very  delicately,  not  to 
repel  and  weary  the  children ;  for,  after  that,  the  "  goody  " 
talks  are  of  no  use.  If  only  we  could  realize  that  little 
children  have  a  light  to  be  treated  tactfully. 

The  teaching  of  the  divisions  of  time  into  months,  years, 
etc.,   comes  in   naturally    this    month;    also   the  ancient 
methods  of  reckoning  time — the  water-clock,  the  hour-glass, 
by  the  moon,  cutting  notches  in  trees,  etc.    Then  the  never 
failing  interest  in  the  Eskimo  will  bring  them  into  January 
study  of  the  polar  bears,  reindeer,  and  the  Eskimo  dogs. 
Also  this  is  the  hibernation  month  —  that  wonderful  life  in 
seeming  death.     It  is  the  ice,  snow,  and  frost  month,  too, 
and  the  outlook  of  these  subjects  is  well-nigh  dizzying,  there 
is  so  much  to  find  out  and  talk  about.     And  don't  forget  the 
poetry  of  it  all.     Don't  forget  that  Jack  Frost  is  an  artist ; 
don't  forget  to  refresh  your  memory  with  Lowell's  wonder- 
ful description  of  brook-freezing,  in  a  preface  in  Sir  Launfal. 
Keep  the  aesthetic  element  prominent  in  the  study  of  the 
winter  phenomena ;  —  the  children  get  little  enough  of  this 
away  from  the  school-room,  and  they  will  need  it  all  their 
lives  to  light  up  the  dark  places  and  keep  the  spirit  bright. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  winter  literature,  and 
give  it  to  the  children.     The  localities  that  have  little  snow 
are  the  very  ones  that  should  be  made  familiar  with  "  Snow 
Bound,"  and  the  children  who  know  nothing  of  soft  south- 
em  air  in  mid-winter  should  be  made  to  feel  it  and  see  the 
roses  bloom  —  in  imagination.    Broaden  out,  teachers.    Get 
away  from  your  own  school-rooms  and  take  the  children  all 
about  the  world.     Give  them  a  taste  for  the  study  of  other 
lands  so  they  will  be  driven  to  books,  to  find  out ;  and  put  a 
list  of  these  books  ^ n  the  board,  and  let  them  copy  them 
for  seat  work.     No  matter  if  they  don't  understand.     Some 
day  in  the  far-away  future  the  tides  of  these  books  will  flash 
into  the  memory,  and,  perhaps,  drive  some  boy  from  the 
street  to  the  library,  and  maybe,  save  him.    Build  higher, 
broider,  deeper,  than  any  course  of  study  can  possibly  out- 
line.    It  will  be  difficult  to  find  time  to  even  touch  on  the 
subjects  that  crowd  into  January,  but  I   wouldn't  crowd. 
Take  a  few  things  and  do  them  well,  and  radiate  what  you 
cannot  say.     But  you  must  be  full  of  it  yourselves  before  it 
will  shine  out  from  your  eye,  voice,  and  manner. 


Editor's  Address 

Colonial  Hotel,  15th  and  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 


Number  Helps  • 

San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  sends  out  a  pamphlet 
bulletin  on  the  Teaching  of  Number.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
series  which  the  school  will  issue  upon  topics  of  practical 
methodology.  This  number  copy  is  brim  full  of  suggestions 
and  practical  help.  Price,  25  cents.  Also,  note  the  number 
series  beginning  this  month  by  Miss  Taylor.  Not  a  line 
will  appear  anywhere,  upon  any  subject,  by  Miss  Taylor,  till 
it  has  first  been  tested  by  her  with  the  children.  She  is  a 
training  teacher  who  does  not  live  in  the  clouds,  but  on 
earth  with  real  boys  and  girls. 


Punctuality  Button  and  Book  Stamp 

The  button  is  given  to  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  who  wears  it  until  absent  or  tardy.  If  a  book  is 
well  kept  a  book  stamp  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover.  Write  Supt.  W.  S.  Gibbons,  Rochester,  Indiana,  for 
samples  and  further  statements  as  to  their  use  and  influence. 


For  Everybody 

The  Nature  Study  by  Months  which  appears  regularly 
in  this  paper,  though  mainly  designed  "  For  City  Teachers  " 
is  equally  valuable  for  everybody  who  is  searching  for  help 
in  teaching  nature  truth  to  children.  While  Miss  Luther  keeps 
in  thought  the  material  which  city  teachers  can  and  cannot 
get,  her  work  is  broad  and  sympathetic  enough  to  include 
every  teacher,  whether  in  country  or  graded  school.  It  was 
the  intention  to  give  but  two  pages  each  month  to  the  series, 
but  the  expression  of  appreciation  from  our  readers  has  been 
so  general  and  sincere  that  double  the  space  has  been 
allotted  to  it.  Nature  does  not  change  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  teacher  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  does  not  lay 
this  series  away  among  her  treasures  for  future  dependence. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  such  full,  out-reaching, 
scientific,  yet  easy-to-be-followed  instractions  from  month 
to  month  for  Nature  Study  have  ever  appeared  outside 
Primary  Education. 


The  Prize  Story 

This  story,  on  page  20,  is  a  departure  for  Primary  Edu- 
CAnoN,  but  I  hope  you  will  see  a  way  to  make  it  useful  in 
your  language  work.  After  reading  the  beginning  of  the 
story  to  the  children  you  will  not  have  to  urge  them  to  finish 
it,  in  their  own  way.  Their  imagination  will  be  kindled, 
their  ambition  for  the  prize  aroused,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  the  discipline  of  the  class  while  engaged  in  this 
amateur  attempt  at  authorship. 


Educational  Games 


Address  The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  ^for 
the  games.  Supt.  Boone  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  is 
greatly  interested  in  these  games  and  would  like  your 
opinion  of  them.  Try  them,  and  then  write  him.  Sample 
pack,  postpaid  25  cents. 


Omission 


In  Mr.  Kenyon's  serial,  in  the  December  number,  the 
stencil  holly  cut  was  omitted,  through  one  of  those  mysterious 
happenings  that  only  the  angels  can  understand.  The 
teachers  who  tried  to  follow  directions  to  use  the  stencil 
pattern  that  was  not  there,  were  doubtless  puzzled ;  but  it 
was  not  Mr.  Kenyon's  fault. 
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THE 

LA^^E'S 

THE 

FIN^CH 
PETMEK 

WITH  COLOR  PICTURES 

ORTOTiE 
STORIES 

FI^CH 

FIRST 

READER 

A   NATURE  PRIMER 

FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  NATURE  READER 

List  price,  30  cents 

List  price,  28  cents 

List  price,  30  cents 

CYR'S 

PEABODY'S 

adva;^ced 

STEP  BY  STEP 

FIRST  READER 

A  PRIMEE 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  TINT 

ILLUSTRATED   PARTLY   IN   COLOR 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  the  popular 
Cyr  Readers 

Careful  grading,  abundant  seat  work,   and  fre- 
quent reviews 

List  price,  30  cents 

List  price,  30  cents 

GINN   &    COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS 

Boston           New  York           Chicago           San  Francisco           Atlanta          Dallas           Columbus          London 

A  NOTE  ON  COLOR 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ELEMENTALLY  SCHOOLS 

Br  CAROLINE  WEST  VAN  HELDEN 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  TWELVE  COLORED  PLATES 

price;  in  boards,  so  cents 


Madame  van  Helden,  having  had  wide  experience  with  teachers,  is 
able  to  put  into  small  compass  many  valuable  suggestions  for  practical 
work  in  water  colors. 

This  is  an  artistic  book  and  offers  great  value  for  the  money. 

Send  for  a  special  circular  about  it,  and  for  a  full  price  list  of  Water 
Colors  and  all  material  for  color  instruction. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANdSGO 

KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  Is  now  only  $J.OO  a  ycat 
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Little  Stories  for  Little  People 

One  Saturday  in  Bob's  Life 

M.  L.  K. 

Bob  wasn't  happy.  All  the  week  papa  had  promised  him 
that  on  Saturday  he  might  drive  to  Uncle  John's,  a  mile 
away,  get  his  little  cousins.  Nan  and  Joe,  and  drive  on 
two  miles  farther  to  town,  where  there  was  fine  skating  on 
the  pond. 

Bob  was  a  good  driver  and  Pony  was  safe.  But  when 
papa  had  gone  away  that  morning  he  had  looked  at  the  sky 
and  said : 

"  Not  to-day,  my  boy.  There'll  be  a  big  storm  before 
night." 

Bob  fretted  and  scolded.  About  nine  o'clock  the  sky 
looked  brighter.  Bob  was  sure  that  it  was  safe  to  start. 
But  mamma  shook  her  head.  ''  It's  going  to  storm,  Bob," 
she  said;  "you'll  see." 

Half  an  hour  passed  slowly.  "I'll  tell  you  what,"  said 
mamma ;  "  Joe  and  Nan  will  be  as  disappointed  as  you  are, 
Bob.  You  may  drive  Pony  over  to  Uncle  John's,  and  if  the 
storm  begins,  stay  until  some  one  comes  for  you." 

Bob  put  on  Pony's  shining  harness  and  hitched  her  to  the 
cutter.     Then  with  a  gay  jingle  of  sleighbells  away  he  went. 

The  sleighing  was  fine.  The  clouds  were  growing  lighter. 
There  was  even  a  bit  of  blue  sky  over  the  hills.  Bob  was 
very  sober.  He  was  thinking.  If  only  he  could  get  by 
Uncle  John's  house  without  being  seen,  he  could  drive  on 
to  the  village,  go  skating  with  the  boys,  and  come  back 
home  without  anyone  knowing. 
►    (Let  the  children  imagine  the  rest  of  this  story.) 


How  Joe  Learned  the  Table  of  Sevens 

Joe  went  to  school  in  a  little  old-fashioned  school-house 
away  out  in  the  country.  He  liked  to  go  to  school.  He 
could  read  out  of  the  big  Fourth  Reader.  He  could  spell 
the  whole  school  down.  He  could  make  beautiful "  R's  "  and 
"  S's  "  in  his  copy  book,  but  he  could  not  learn  the  table  of 
sevens  in  multiplication.     In  vain  he  tried.     In  vain  the 


teacher  scolded  and  punished.    Joe  could  not  say  that  table. 

Joe  always  went  to  school  early  to  start  the  fire  in  the  big 
stove.  One  morning,  soon  after  he  started,  there  came  up 
a  sudden  storm  of  snow  and  wind.  Joe  could  scarcely  get 
through  it.  When  he  reached  the  school-house,  there  was 
no  one  there.  When  nine  o'clock  came,  Joe  could  not  see 
to  the  road.  Of  course,  none  of  the  children  could  get 
there.     Even  the  teacher  was  "  snowed  in." 

At  first  it  was  fun.  Joe  started  a  rousing  fire  in  the  stove, 
climbed  up  in  the  teacher's  chair,  and  played  school. 

But  the  wind  blew  in  great  gusts.  The  snow  swept  in 
sheets  past  the  windows.  It  sifted  through  the  cracks  and 
made  tiny  drifts  on  the  sills. 

Poor  little  Joe.  The  minutes  were  very  long.  It  wasn't 
much  fun.  He  tried  to  read  the  stories  in  his  reader,  but 
his  voice  sounded  strange  and  strained  in  the  empty  room. 
He  learned  his  spelling  lesson  for  three  days.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  ate  some  of  his  lunch. 

The  storm  grew  worse  and  worse.  Joe  sat  down  by  the 
stove.  What  could  he  do?  Finally  he  had  a  bright  thought. 
Now  was  just  the  time  to  leam  that*  table  of  sevens.  He 
took  his  grimy,  dog-eared  arithmetic  and  went  to  work  with 
all  his  might.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  had  learned  the  table. 
He  went  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  it  six  times — three 
times  forward  and  three  times  backward.  He  knew  it -7- 
every  bit  of  it. 

Joe  had  almost  forgotten  the  storm.  He  hadn't  noticed 
that  the  skies  were  lighter,  that  the  wind  was  dying  down. 
But  as  he  sat  down  to  eat  the  rest  of  his  lunch,  a  sudden 
ray  of  sunlight  flashed  through  the  little  room.  The  storm 
was  over. 

An  hour  later  he  heard  a  clash  of  sleighbells  and  a  loud 
"  Whoa  !  "  And  there  was  father,  with  the  colts  hitched  on 
to  the  bobs.  What  a  jolly  ride  they  had  dashing  through 
the  drifts.     And  wasn't  Joe  glad  to  get  home? 

Next  morning  he  stood  up  very  straight  and  said  the 
troublesome  table  almost  in  a  breath.  Everyone  laughed 
when  he  told  how  he  had  learned  it. 

To  this  day,  when  Joe  says  that  table  of  sevens,  he  sees 
again  that  little  lonely  schoolhouse  with  the  snow  sifting  in 
through  the  cracks  in  the  windows. 


Eugene  Field's  Japanese  Lullaby 


I 


Music  by  JEAN  B.  STIMPSON 
dolcisstmo 


Words  by  EUGENE  FIELD 


iS 


E3E3 


qi 


-zir^-T^ 


-1:^ 


I.  Sleep,  lit-  tie     pig-  eon,  and    fold  your  wings— Lit  -tie  blue    pig -eon  with    vel  -  vet    eyes;  Sleep    to     the 


^ 


-r-g- 


m: 


sing  -  ing      of     moth   -  er  -  bird    swing  -  Ing, 


Swing -ing    the      nest  where  her      lit-  lie    one      lies. 


^ 


■X 


^ 


-=v. 


-■ir-^* 


m 


2.  A  -wav     out      yon  -  der       I        see        a       star—    Sil    -  ver-  y  star    with       a  tink-ling  song; 

3.  In     thro'     the      win  -  dow      a      moon  -beam  comes—  Lit    -    tie  gold  moon-beam  with  mist  -  y    wings; 
5.  sleep,  lit  -    tie       pig  -  eon,    and      fold    your    wings— Lit    -    tie  blue  pig  -    eon  with  mournful    eyes; 

(Echo.)   N 


^ 


3^3 


1^ 


I 


~^==^l 


^ 


i 


To    the    soft  dew  fall     -  ing      I      hear  it  call  -  ing— 

All     si  -  lent     ly  creeping,  it     asks,  "Is  he  sleeping— 

Am              I     not  sing    -  Ing? — sec,     I  am  swinging — 
Windehtime 


Call  -  ing  and  tink  -  ling  the  night    a-  long. 
Sleep  -  Ing  and  dreaming  while  moth  -  er    sighs?" 
Swing-ing    the  nest  where  my    dar  -  ling    lies. 


3: 


id- 


f3: 


=3: 


^ 


4.  Up  from  the     sea     there  bursts  the  sound    Of  the  waves  that  are  breaking     up  -  on  the  shore,  As  though  they  were 


1^ 


It 


il^^E 


itZIlt 


p^ 


groan-ing     in       an-gulshand  moan -Ing,      Be  -  moan  -  ing      the     ship    that  shall  come      no     more.      But 

(By  permiMion:  Scriboen'  Sons,  Fabluhezs  Field's  poems;  Miss  Stimpson,  composer  of  the  music;  Boston  Glob*^  publisher  of  the  song.) 
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— The  Educational  Alliance  of  New  York 
City  has  planned  a  frebh  venture  in  In- 
struction and  entertainment,  with  a  view 
of  a  clean  mind  in  a  sound  body.  It  pro- 
poses a  theatre  in  which  the  plays  enacted 
shall  be  such  as  commend  themselves  not 
only  to  interest  and  imagination,  but  also 
to  wholesome  culture  and  education. 

— An  association  of  German  teachers  has 
made  arrangements  with  an  important  In- 
sarance  company  to  insure  all  the  members 
of  the  association  against  risks  and  money 
responsibilities  of  every  kind.  This  is 
said  to  be  practically  an  Insurance  for 
cases  brought  against  the  teachers  for  pun- 
ishments inflicted  on  the  pupils. 

—With  a  population  of  about  30,000,000 
people,  Prussia  has  400  schools  which  pre- 
pare boys  for  the  German  universities. 
The  full  signiflcance  of  this  will  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
German  universities  dj  post-gi-aduatework 
only.  The  gymnasium  and  other  prepara- 
tory schools  require  nine  years  in  Latin, 
with  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  and 
other  subjects  in  like  quantities. 

— In  Australia  school  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory. In  some  parts  of  the  country 
children  attending  school  are  given  free 
passes  on  the  railroads.  In  sparsely  pop- 
ulated sections  there  are  itinerant  teachers, 
-who  travel  from  place  to  place  and  teach 
for  a  short  time  in  each  of  several  families, 
returning  after  awhile  to  examine  work 
done  in  their  absence  and  assign  new  tasks. 
Nearly  every  town  has  a  school  of  art  and 
a  library.  In  Queensland  the  state  dupli- 
cates any  amount  of  money  the  town  or 
village  may  raise  for  this  purpose.  Every 
city  of  any  size  has  its  technical  schools. 
In  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  there  are  about 
seventy-five  technical  classes  with  an 
attendance  of  4,000  students.  This  city 
has  a  technical  museum  with  82,000  ex- 
hibits. In  New  South  Wales  there  are  350 
mechanic's  institutes,  many  of  them  night 
schools.  In  Melbourne,  there  is  a  Working 
Jfen's  College,  witli  buildings  and  equip- 
ments worth  about  #250,000  and  an  attend- 
ance of  about  2, COO  students.  Victoria  has 
eighteeen  technical  schools,  in  which  is 
taught  nearly  every  branch  of  science,  art, 
and  trade.  Among  the  trades  taught  are 
photography,  wood-turning  and  pattern- 
making,  carpentry,  coach-building,  wool 
sorting,  painting  and  sign  writiug,  tailor- 
ing, boat-making,  cooking,  dress-making, 
and  needle-work.  All  sorts  of  manual 
training  and  engineering  are  taught.  The 
universities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Queens- 
land, and  South  Australia  are  co-educa- 
tional, and  are  well  attended.  The  Sydney 
University  has  about  1,000  students,  and 
Melbourne  UViiversity  has  already  conferred 
about  8,000  degrees.  Recently  classes  in 
dairying  have  been  established  in  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  butter  made  lu  this 
country  brings  the  best  price  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 


DIBEOTOBY  OF 

LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

An  honest,  painstaking,  efBcient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  lor  school 
boards  and  teachers.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  aivd  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED   1890. 
Telephone,  BostoB,  736>2.  MIm  B.  P.  POSTER.  Manaxer. 

80    Bx>oxx&flel<l.    Mtx>ee«,    BoMt;oa3.. 


FISHER  A.a.PisHBR.pn».  AGENCY 


LONG  BXPBRIBNCB,  PROMPT.  RBLIABLB. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS  A6ENCYig»^sS 


NOAH  LEONABD*  Ph.D.,  Prop.,  9%  The  HIer,  8TBAGU8E,  N.  T. 


rtvate  Schools. 
3$x,aoo. 


OX7V    "Z*£CX0    OX7"Z*S 

We  are  constantly  having  calls  for  teachers  for  wbfch  we  do  not  have  snltahle  candidates. 
This  slip  and  36  cents  for  postage  entities  yon  to  FBEB  SNBOLLMKNT  for  snoh  calls.  Send 
names  of  references  and  account  of  yourself. 

101  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDQ.,  PORTLAND,  MB. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


:  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

O-    A,    SGOTT   S    OO.,   PROPRIETORS 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  iirst-<las8  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Oflloes  :  SA  B«»oon  Street,  Boston ;  T.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  liOS  Angeles,  Oal. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

JOtJ  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,                    So  Third  St..  Portland. 
414  Century  B'ld*g,  Minneapolis.            420  Parrott  ErUTg,  San  Francisco. 
533  Cooper  Building,  Denver.                 SV  Stimson  Blh..  Los  Angeles. 
Hyde  Block,  Spokane. 


4  AsKburton  PL,  Boston. 
15b  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington, 


Tl!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  ana  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


onurDyrDimDU  teachers'  agency 

SUntKMtKlfUKII  ikaatl4tk&t.»ewToric 


Oldest  and  Beet  known  In  U.  S.  Bst.  1855. 
John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


™^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  °'V»rfc,..»„ ... 

SoUoits  bnsiness  of  Bmployers  who  appreciate  oarefnl  servloe  in  their  interettt;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teaoliers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


BEACON 


QRACB  I.  QAYt  Proinietor. 

Room  6a,  8  Beacon  St.,  Bdston,  ilass. 

Teachers  for  All  Grades  Wanted. 
5end  for  Circulars. 


AGENCY 


UNION  TEACHERS' AGENCY  '^*'*""~""""" "'"'"" 


Manual  Free. 


by  return  mail.    500  Teachers  Wanted. 
MONTGOMERY  H.  LEWIS,  A.M.,  Manager, 

aj4-ja8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Rome  Teachers^  Agency 


Bfflcient  management,  prompt  and  faithful 
servioe,  liberal  plan  of  rpfnstration. 

W.  X.  ORIDSR,  Rome,  N.T. 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  competent  teachers.   We  recommend  no  others. 

FRED  DICK,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  Manager 
1543  Glenarm  Street,  Denven  Colorado. 


IF  YOU  ARE  ADVANCED  TO  A  HIGHER  GRADE 

You  should  not  attempt  to  teach  without  the  assistance  of  POPULAR  EDUCATOR,  Its  monthly 
visits  will  bring  inspiration  and  encouragement  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  is  edited  for  teachers  of 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  can  be  taken  into  the  class  room  and  used  there.  Sample 
copy  and  prospectus  of  the  work  for  the  coming  year  with  "  Special  Offer  "  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion^ *«  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

50  Bromfield  Streett  Boston,  Mass. 
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January  Entertainment 

Marian  Blakk 

(All  rights  reserved) 

Little  Workers     V 

Shoveling  Song 

{Marchings  with  real  or  imaginary  shovels,) 

The  winds  are  growing  cold  and  keen, 
Snow  clouds  are  blowing  white  and  clean, 
The  skies  are  showing  blue  between — 
Come  out,  all  ye  glad  little  workers. 

Chorus  (shoveling^  piling  up  snow,) 

Of  winter's  ways  we're  not  afraid, 
We  are  his  shoveling  brigade, 
Upon  the  snow  to  make  a  raid — 
Come  out,  all  ye  glad  little  workers. 

{Marching,) 

The  sunshine  dashing  to  and  fro, 
Drop  jewels  flashing  on  the  snow, 
The  sleigh-bells  clashing  come  and  go  — 
Come  out,  all  ye  glad  little  workers. 

Chorus  {shoveling — vary  motions,) 

{Marchings  rubbing  hands  and  faces  as  if  cold,) 

Who  cares  for  cold  that  quickly  nips. 
With  touch  so  bold,  at  cheeks  and  lips? 
That  catches  hold  of  finger  tips? 
Come  out,  all  ye  glad  little  workers. 

Chorus  {shoveling,) 

Little  Workers  V. 

M.  B.  Shoveling  Song  Chas.  E.  Bovd 


^^m 


3: 


3EEi: 


I.  The  winds  are  grow  -  ing  cold  and  keen,  Snow 
a.  The  sun  -  shine  dash-  ing  to  and  fro  Drops 
3.  Who  cares   for   cold    that  quicl<  -  ly    nips  With 


fe^P^^^P^P^ 


clouds  are  bIowingwhiteandclean,The  skies  are  showing 
jew  -  els  flashing  on  the  snow,The  sleigh  bells  clashing 
touch  so     bold  at  cheeks  and  lips,That  catches  hold  of 


^_^ 


idizqz 


m 


:^^5iit:Jfi 


X 


:f=B2: 


1 


blue    between— Come  out,  all  ye  gay  iit-tlc  workers, 

come  and    j;o— Come  out,  all  ye  gay  I  it-tie  workers, 

fin  -  ger    tips?  Come  out,  ail  ye  gay  lit -tie  workers. 
Chorus. 


li^^^^l=^£Hil^'5^ 


Of  winter's  ways, We're  not  afraid,Wc  are  his  shovel  ■ 


m 


■M=Jrrt 


3E:3E 


Ing    bri-gade,  Up  -  on  the  snow  to  make  a  raid.  Come 


a 


out,   all     ye       gay      lit  -  tie     work  -ers. 


Snow  Blossoms 

A  Snowflake  Play 

A  little  exercise  for  the  whole  school.  Let  the  children  fold  and  cut 
paper  stars  of  thin  white  tissue  paper.  Each  child  should  have  one  or 
two.  Let  them  stand  in  aisles.  Each  aisle  sings  one  of  the  first  four 
stanzas  —  all  unging  last  two  lines  each  time.  The  children  unfold  and 
blow  the  stars  about,  slowly  at  fir^t,  then  more  swiftly,  to  represent  a  real 
snow  storm.  In  last  stanza,  each  child  catches  one  of  the  stare,  holds  it 
lightly  in  one  hand,  and  with  a  pretty  gesture  of  greeting,  blows  it  to 
some  other  child.  If  inconvenient  to  make  the  stars,  let  the  children 
themselves  play  at  being  snowflakes,  with  any  merry  little  dance  about 


Snow  Blossoms 


M.  B. 


A  Snowflake  Play 


Chas.  E.  Boys 


I 

1.  The  sky  has    abeau-ti-ful     ^ar   -  den    Where 

2.  And  there  are  the  love  -  li  -  est    ill     -  ies,      The 

3.  All    lightly  they're  floating  and  flit    •  ting,    The 

4.  Now,  swiftly  they're  diving  and  driv  -  ing,     See 

5.  And  each  of  these  lit  -  tie  snow  -  bios  -  soms    Has 


^! 


d. 


^ 


^ 


won  -  der  -  ful  white  blossoms 
fair  -  est  and  frail  -  est  of 
whit -est  and  brightest  of 
how  they  re  -  treat  and  ad 
comcwrth     a    mes-sage    of 


grow, 

ferns, 

things, 

vance, 

cheer, 


m 


Pees 


tt 


They 

The 

All 

All 

For 


I t7-V'l     ' 

drop  down  to  earth  in  the  win   -    ter       In      sil-ver-y 

dain  tl  -  est    daisies,  and  pret    -    ty  Rose  petals  where 
air  -  I  -  ly    sifting  and  drift  -   ing     On    tl  -  niest, 

whirling  and  twirling  and  swirl  -  ing  In  the  mer-ri-est 

you  and  for  mc  they  are  bring  -  ing  Good  wishes  and 


gfJ-jT»^ 


^^gggg^l 


crystals    of    snow< 

ev  -  er    one  turns 

shin  -  i  -  est    wings 

kind  of      a    dance. 

"Happy  New  Year." 


Si    lent-lv  dropping,  lightly  and 

Qui  -  et  -  ly  fall  -  ing,  softly  and 

Softly  theyVe  drifting,  row  upon 

Diz  -  zi  -  ly  whirlingywinds  all  a 

Cheer-i-  ly  calling,*'Ha 


-iappy  New 


low,    Si-lent  -  ly      dropping, 

slow,  Oui-et  -  ly     fall  -  ing, 

row,  Soft  -  ly  they're  drifting, 

blow,  Diz  •  zl  -  ly       whirling, 

year!"  Checrl  -  ly       call  -  Ing,* 


blossoms 
blossoms 
blossoms 
blossoms 


of  snow, 
of  snow, 
of  snow, 
of  snow. 


Hap  -  py  New  Year!' 


The  New  Year 

Exercise  for  thirteen  children.  The  oldest  —  a  little  boy  —  is  the  New 
Year.  He  wears  the  date,  1903,  in  some  conspicuous  manner.  The 
other  children  each  represent  a  month  in  the  year. 

January  has  a  pair  of  skates;  February,  a  flag,  etc. ;  each  showing  in 
some  simple,  ingenious  way  which  month  he  represents. 

They  all  dance  on  to  stage  to  music,  **  Upidee,"  and  take  places,  one 
standing  directly  back  of  another — January  in  front. 

The  New  Year  stands  at  one  side,  shading  his  eyes  as  he  recites,  as  if 
looking  into  the  future.  While  he  recites,  each  month  makes  some  suit- 
able gesture,  stepping  out  a  little,  or  peeping  over  Shoulder  of  child  in 
front. 

{AH  singing  merrily,  pulling  bell  ropes,) 

To  ring,  to  ring,  the  bells  begin  — 

Glad  and  free ;  glad  and  free  > 
The  little  New  Year  dances  in  — 

Nineteen  hundred  three. 

Months  {bo7vifig). 

Twelve  merry  little  months  he  brings, 
Each  one  a  cheery  chorus  sings  — 

(  With  gestures  of  greeting,) 

Wish  yon  all  a  glad  New  Year  — 

Nineteen  three  ;  nineteen  three ; 
Wish  you  all  a  glad  New  Year  — 

Nineteen  hundred  three. 

{New  Year  recites,  as  directed,) 

There's  January  with  his  skates ; 

There's  little  February ; 
And  breezy  March  behind  him  waits 

To  blow  his  trumpet  merry. 

{If  desired,  these  three  children  may  sing  chorus  softly.) 
There's  April,  tripping  down  the  way. 
She's  almost  sure  to  suit  us ; 
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Colleife 
Education 

At  Home. 

Our  Intercollegiate  de- 
partment  offers  instruc-  I 
tion  by  mail  in  the  Ancient  I 
and  Modem  Langnages.  I 
Literature,  History. Draw-  I 
ing.  Mathematics  and  the 
Sciences.    Prepares  stn-^ 
dents  at  home  in  any  or  air 
subjects  for  entrance  to 
any  college  or  university 
and  for  most  porsuits  and 
purposes  in  life.  Students 
under  direct  personal  charge   of  professors 
in  Harvard.  Yale.  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

a  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 
We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

1  Special    course  in  PEDAGOGY   embraces    I 
profesrional   work    for   advanced   teachers  11 
and  tfiose  aspiring  to  responsible  i>o8ition8.  || 
REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— ^Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examin- 
ations of  all  kinds— County,  City,  State. 
KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to 
become  kindergartners. 
Full  COMMERCIAL  department.    Tuition 
nominal.  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Catalogtu and  farticnlars free,    WriUto-da»» 
■ONE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 
Springfield.  Nsu 


A  Skin  Of  Beauty  l8  a  Joy  Forever. 

QB.  T.  riLIX  (BqiJBAJID'S  OBISNTal  CBBAM 


bJ 


OB  MAGICAL  BIAUTIPIBB. 

Bcmovet  Tan, 
Fi  m  p  1  ••, 
Fr«  OK  let, 
Moth  Fatchet. 

RmIi  an  d  Skin 

kJ:3:^5o       ^BP^^K  ditcuM,    and 

"-"St^xZ^      ^V^^^)  ^     rrery  blemldi , 

rr>-3t>!;'^      ^D^JBilV  y^a    on   beauty, 

IT  3  eS^I  >*       ]B  ^^m§  /MH    Aixl  defies  dt . 

r'     ®     a  Wt     .S¥^  imSm     tection.  On  ii$ 

D.    CQ    ^  ^^^Kr  [mW      ▼ttues    i    )i«K 

of  attj  -fcnr 
year  a ;  no 
other  has  and 
Is  so  hannles* 
«c  last*  U  to 
be  sore  i«  !■ 
pr  o  p  e  t  1> 
made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit 
r  f  simi  )sr 
name.     The 

distinfulshed  Dr.  L.  A.  8«yer.  said  to  a  lady  of  the  kau-tom, 
(A  patient):"  At  pouladUa  wiU  wmMmn,  Jr*comm»nd**€t9U- 
r«i«Mr*  <7r«am*  a»au  Imm<  harm/iU  nfmU  tka  Mnpr^pmrmtUna." 
For  sale  by  all  DmgRlsts  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
ontthe  U.  8-»  Canada  and  Europe. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS.  Prop'r.  ST  Great  Jones  St..  N.T. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  friece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
Ini;  can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoo 
5iiBpiez  i>rlnter.  No  wash- 
ing. No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

Elocution  Self  Taugiit. 

Recitations. 

Plays. 

Entertainments. 

Catalogues  free. 

JOSEPH  P.  WAQNER 
,  103  P  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


LEARN 

TO 
RECITE 


#»s  niiff 


High-grade  Viating  Cards  50c.  per  100. 

Correct  styles  and  SIMS.  Booklet  &  Samples  free 

BUFFALO  CARD  COMPANY 

|a^  Mooney  Bnilding,  Bogalo,  W.  Y. 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY.  Book  I. 

By  Prof.  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  Berkeley,  Cali. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Clot h,  60  cents . 


Educational  Publishing:  G>. 

Chicago      SenPraocisco      New  York      Boston 


—  Germany  is  discussing  the  advisability 
of  founding  an  academy,  corresponding  to 
the  French  Academy.  The  peculiar  thing 
about  the  discussion  is  that  the  violent 
opponents  of  the  scheme  are  hot,  as  one 
might  suppose,  among  the  younger  writers, 
but  are  in  the  ranks  of  men  who  have 
already  arrived  —  Paul  Heyse,  Paul  Lindau, 
Adoiph  Wildbrandt  and  others. 

— In  all  probability  the  plan  for  the  in- 
troduction of  class  libraries  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Yorlc  City,  which  has  been 
discussed  for  several  months,  cannot  be 
put  into  full  operation  at  once,  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  special  fund  devoted 
to  such  purposes  by  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment.  However,  a  sufficient 
sum  may  be  left  to  make  a  beginning. 
The  plan  which  has  l>een  arranged  pro- 
vides for  libraries  in  the  grammar  grades 
of  all  the  schools.  There  is  to  be  a  super- 
intendent of  libraries,  wlio  will  be  given 
the  selection  of  books  suitable  for  each 
grade;  will  instruct  the  teachers  how  to 
keep  account  of  the  books  given  out;  and 
will  make  periodical  visits  to  the  schools 
to  encourage  the  children  to  read,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  Carnegie  libraries  which  are  to  be  es- 
tablisheil.  A  class  library  will  consist  of 
about  sixty  books  which  will  cost  about 
$36  per  class.  When  the  class  has  read  all 
the  books  they  will  be  replaced  by  others. 

— The  Oklahoma  agent  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions reports  that  Indian  Education  is  a 
failure,  that  is,  among  themselves.  But 
he  recommends  that  schools  be  established 
where  the  Indian  children  can  come  into 
contact  with  the  whites,  and  that  the 
training  be  more  towards  the  industrial 
end.  And  lie  adds:  **  Many  of  the  people 
are  addicted  to  drink,  and  both  men  and 
women  are  inveterate  gamblers.  Their 
days  are  spent  almost  in  utter  idleness, 
and  vice  and  debauchery  are  rampant. 
The  de^^radation  of  these  people  will  con- 
tinue and  Increase  until  they  are  made  to 
work,  and  live  by  the  result  of  their  labors." 
These  things  speak  badly  for  the  whites 
with  whom  they  come  In  contact  and  from 
whom  they  must  have  learned  at  least  a 
portion  of  these  habits. 

— Manila,  D.  C.  Montgomery,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Oriental  Negros,  was 
murdered  October  81  by  Ladrones,  three 
miles  from  Bacolod.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
going  to  Bacolod  for  a  consultation  with 
the  retiring  superintendent,  and  to  assume 
control  of  the  division.  He  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  with  him.  Six  natives, 
armed  with  bolos  and  spears,  attacked  the 
superintendent,  quickly  killed  him,  and 
then  multllated  and  robbed  him.  The  con- 
stabulary have  offered  a  reward  for  Mr. 
Montgomery's  murderers,  and  It  is  thought 
they  will  be  captured.  Robbery  Is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  motive  for  the 
crime.  This  Is  the  first  Instance  of  a 
toacher  in  the  Philippine  Islands  being 
harmed  while  In  dls<Aiarge  of  his  duty. 


THE  BIGHT  THING. 

A  Hew  Oatarrh  Onre,  WUoh  is  Bapidlj 
Ooming  to  the  Front. 

For  several  years  Bacalyptol,  Gnaiaool  and 
Hydrastiik  bave  been  recognized  as  stancAurd 
remedies  for  catarrhal  tronbles,  but  tbey  have 
always  lieen  given  separately  and  only  Tery 


recently  an  Ingenious  chemist  sncceeded  in 
combining  them,  together  with  other  antisep- 
tics into  a  pleasant,  effective  tablet. 

Dmggists  sell  the  remedy  under  the  name  of 
Staart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  it  has  met  with 
remarkable  snooess  in  the  cure  of  nasal 
catarrh,  bronchial  and  throat  oatarrh  and  in 
oatarrh  of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Benton,  whose  address  is  care  of 
Clark  House,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  says:  **  When  I  run 
up  against  anjrthing  that  is  good  I  like  to  tell 
people  of  it .  I  have  been  troubled  with  catarrh 
more  or  less  for  some  time.  Last  winter  more 
than  ever.  Tried  several  so-called  cures,  but 
did  not  get  any  benefit  from  them.  About 
six  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  fifty-cent  box  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  am  glad  to  say 
that  they  have  done  wonders  for  me  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  all  my  friends  know  that 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  the  right  thing.** 

Mr.  Qeo.  J.  Casanova,  of  Hotel  Griffon,  West 
9th  Street,  New  York  City,  writes:  "I  have 
commenced  using  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and 
already  they  have  given  me  better  results  than 
any  oatarrh  cure  I  have  ever  tried." 

A  leading  pbydioian  of  Pittsburg  advises  the 
use  of  Staart's  Catarrh  Tablets  in  preference 
to  any  other  treatment  for  oatarrh  of  the  head, 
throat  or  stomach. 

He  claims  they  are  far  superior  to  inhalers, 
salves,  lotions  or  powder,  and  are  much  more 
convenient  and  pleasant  to  take  and  are  so 
harmless  that  little  children  take  them  with 
benefit  as  they  contain  no  opiate,  cocaine,  or 
any  poisonous  drags. 

All  dmggists  sell  8taart'«  Catarrh  Tablets  at 
fifty  cents  for  fhll  size  package  and  they  are 
probably  the  safest  and  most  reliable  cure  for 
any  form  of  oatarrh. 

Primary  Reading: 

METHODS  Of  TEACHING 
IN  TEN  C1T1E5 

From  the  Pens  of  Ten  Expert  Teachers  in 

the  Leading  Educational  Centres 

of  the  Country 

St.  Paul  —  Chicago  —  Cleveland  —  Kansas 
City — Washington  —  Boston  —  New  Haven 
—  Brooklyn  —  Birmingham  --  Indianapous 

Edited  by  EVA  D.  KELLOGG 

Goth.     Price,  |i.oo 
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And  there  is  rosy  little  May 
Who  brings  the  pink  arbutus. 

TTjere's  June,  the  rose  of  all  the  year ; 

Behind  her,  brighter,  bolder, 
With  flags  and  horns  and  noisy  cheer, 

July  peeps  o'er  her  shoulder. 

{Last  four  may  sing  chorus  softfy.) 

August,  a  sheaf  of  yellow  wheat 

Holds  in  her  little  fingers ; 
September,  singing  low  and  sweet, 

Down  in  the  corn-field  lingers. 

October  all  in  crimson  crowned, 

Is  just  behind  September ; 
Scattering  the  leaves  upon  the  ground 

Comes  slowly,  gray  November. 

Then,  bringing  back  the  Christmas  cheer. 

With  footsteps  light  and  jolly, 
December  crowns  the  happy  year 

With  mistletoe  and  holly. 

{All  dance  gaily  round  and  round  New  Year  while  re- 
peating verse  of  song;  forming  any  pretty  tableau  while  sing- 
ing chorus  J) 


First 


Recipe  for  a  Happy  New  Year 

(Recitation  for  four  little  children.) 


Take  each  of  the  three  hundred  sixty-five  days, 
Now  coming  to  us  along  sunshiny  ways. 

Second 

And  put  into  it  just  as  much  as  you  may 
Of  cheery  hard  work  and  of  jolly  good  play. 

Third 

And  every  once  or  twice  in  a  while 
Just  tuck  in  a  corner  a  glad  little  smile. 

Fourth 


New  Year  s  Calls 

(This  may  hfc  given  by  several  children  so  that  one  need  not  memorise  it  all.) 

Little  Miss  Dorothy  Dimple 
And  little  Miss  Katherine  Kay 

Together  drove  over 

To  call  on  Miss  Clover 
Once  on  a  cold  New  Year's  Day. 

Dorothy  wore  her  green  velvet  — 
Each  little  doll  took  her  card  — 

Miss  Katherine's  graces 

Were  set  forth  in  laces 
And  blue  and  white  satin  foulard. 

Charming  Miss  Clover  received  them, 
Sponge  cake  was  passed  on  wee  plates. 

And  there  were  pink  ices 
.  In  dainty  devices, 
Cocoa  and  coffee  and  dates. 

Laughing  and  chatting  together, 
All  with  the  prettiest  airs, 

They  sipped  their  sweet  cocoa. 

Or  rich  steaming  Mocha, 
Sitting  up  straight  in  their  chairs. 

Then  the  two  little  callers  — 
Tea-time  was  drawing  quite  near  — 

Shook  hands  with  Miss  Clover 

And  over  and  over 
Wished  her  a  happy  New  Year. 

Little  Miss  Dorothy  Dimple 
And  little  Miss  Katharine  Kay 

With  sleigh-bells  a-jingling. 

And  pink  ears  a-tingling, 
Drove  home  on  that  cold  New  Year's  Day. 


Then  fill  all  the  spaces  below  and  above, 
As  full  as  can  be  of  kindness  and  love. 


Ah 


Just  follow  this  rule  —  you'll  have,  it  is  clear, 
The  happiest  kind  of  a  happy  New  Year. 


'  He  thinks,  my  dear  little  brother,  so  knowing. 
That  feather-bed  fairies  do  all  the  snowing. 
He  thinks  the  feathers  come  sailing  down. 
Making  the  snow  that  whitens  the  town.'' 


A  New  Year's  Party 

Ethel  gives  a  party 

Every  New  Year's  Day, 
Many  guests  are  present  — 

Some  from  far  away. 

Ethel  welcomes  gladly 

Everyone  who  comes, 
Spreads  her  little  table 

With  delicious  crumbs. 

Ethel's  guests  are  surely 

Never  hard  to  please, 
For  they  are  —  as  you  must  know  - 

Hungry  chicadees. 


r 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

drosbig's  tpitaligeb  J^bospbttee 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 

excessive  brain  work,  nervous   strain,  and   impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 

active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 

force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITA  LI  ZED  PHOSPHITES  is  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  oz-brain  and  wheat  germ. 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  inflnensa.  It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  descri p  tion .   By  mail,  AO  cents. 

Beware  of  Sabatitutes, 


Pr«|Nired  only    £Kjf^j/     /x    56  W.  35th  Street, 
by  t^^y\2:^      New  York  City. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  $/.oo. 
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GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  sTstem  in  America  to  day,  ta^gbt 
In  more  ba  inees  ana  high  Bebools  than  any  two  other 
BTStems  combined.    Our  greatest  dlfBcnlty  it  to  sup- 
plTtlie  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  our  interesting  booklet, 

"Aboat  Gress  Shorthand/' 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COilPANY 

67  Waahlnston  Street,  CmCAOO. 

A   POINT   WELL    MADE 

Can  Always  be  Depended  Upon 
in  an  Emergency. 

T^HE  POINT  we  wish  to  make  now  is,  that 
•*'  we  want  to  develop  in  all  connected  with 
school  matters  what  is  known  as  the  Dix<  )N 
Habit;  i.  e.,  the  habk  of  buying  and  using 
Dixon's  American  Qraphite  Pencils  in 
their  school  work. 

Send  Tor  our  new  school  catalogue.  It  has 
many  illustrations  in  color,  and  will  be  sure  to 
interest  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jersey  City*  N.  J. 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK 

consists  of  75  varieties  of  seat  work  for 
primary  grades.     It  is 

Edncatire,  up-to-date  and  inexpensiye. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Ideal  Knaj  Work  Co.,  6911  Princeton  Ave., 
Chioaffo*  111. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

haTc  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

We  have  many  aixes  of  crayons  and  styles 

of  packaarcs,  and  assort  the  colors  to 

snit  Drawing  Teachers 

If  tUs  interests  you  send  5c.  for  sample,  prices,  etc. 

FBAITKLIN  MFO.  CO.,  Rockester,  N.T. 

AQTUM  A  ^"^^^"^--'JURE" 

II ■!  I  n  111  H  s^tutlonal  cure,  not  last  a  *'re- 
ri^#  I  I  ■  ill  §-■  ^gJ  „  i^baolntely  different  from 
all  sprays,  smokes  and  so-called'*  cures.**  Over  58.000 
patients.  Attacks  never  return.  Cause  eradicated. 
Health  restored.  Wbole  system  bnllt  up.  Book  11 
Free.    DB.  HATBS.  Bnflhlo,  N.  T. 


DENTACURA 


TOOTH    PASTE 


destroys  germs.  Tooth  decay 
is  caused  by  a  minute  particle 
of  food  and  bacteria  lou54cd  on 
tooth  surface.  The  result  is 
lactic  acid.  This  acid  attacks, 
the  lime  salts  of  which*  the 
tooth  is  composed.  Dentacura 
is  cleansing  and  prophylactic. 
Literature  on  application 
UKXTACIKA  ens  PAR  Y. 

Ni-wiirk,  N.  J..t.S.  A. 


MUSIC  Sale— To  close  out  stock  we  mall  75  pieces 
latest  s^ngs,  marcbe^,  waltzes,  for  26c.     Money 
bark  If  not  satlsfled.    Shaw  ft  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Do  you  wish  a  copy  of  the 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

JOURNAL? 

TT  is  a  serle  -  of  lessons  for  the  use  of  teachers  in 
-"-  ^Traded  and  ungraded  schools,  kindergartens  and 
normal  classes. 

Bvery  Lesson  is  Fully  illustrated 

It  contains  An  Outline  of  Freehand  Drawing  les- 
sons fur  each  School  day  of  the  month  for  each 
irrade.  Articles  by  leading  educators  on  Nature 
Study,  Broad  Chalk  8ketcblng  or  Blackboard  Draw- 
Inir,  Map  Drawing,  Manual  Training.  Including  Bas- 
ketry. Clay  Modeling,  Paper  Folding  and  Elementary 
Wood-work.  «  ^    _^  ..         .         v     1 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Subscription,  nine  school 
months,  $100.    Address 

TBRBSA  M.  JOHNSON. )  paiti^^ 
BLIZABBTH  M.  GETZ, !  Editors 

54  Smith  Street,  Cliarleston,  S.  C. 


—  The  trustees  of  Cornell  University 
have  recently  approved  the  architects'  plans 
for  what  is  called  the  "New  Cornell." 
They  include  the  plans  for  Halls  of 
Physic  and  of  Languages,  to  be  erected 
immediately  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each.  They  also  provide  for  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  dormitories  on  the 
slope  west  of  the  libraries ;  and  an  admin- 
istration building,  a  huge  auditorium  and 
gymnasium,  a  building  for  botany  and  one 
for  agriculture  on  the  present  campus.  By 
this  development,  Cornell  will  malce  ade- 
quate use  of  what  has  been  pronounced  the 
finest  university  site  in  the  world. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  Cor- 
nell's Summer  Session  for  1903  is  at  hand. 
We  note  with  interest  that  among  the 
ninety-eight  courses  offered,  there  are  six- 
teen devoted  to  geography  and  its  underly- 
ing science.  These  courses,  under  the 
management  of  Professors  Tarr,  Brigham, 
and  Charles  A.  McMurry,  assisted  by  Prin- 
cipals Emerson,  of  Lynn,  whose  work  has 
so  often  appeared  in  these  columns,  Whit- 
beclc  and  Carney,  constitute  a  Summer 
School  of  Geography,  something  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  never  been  before  under- 
taken by  any  American  University.  Among 
the  names  of  teachers  from  other  institu- 
tions, we  note  the  following:  Professor 
A.  P.  Brigham,  of  Colgate  University, 
(Geography) ;  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  of 
the  DeKalb,  III.,  Normal  School  (Geogra- 
phy); Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (Latin') ;  Prin- 
cipal C.  H.  Cole,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio 
(Latin) ;  Principal  Philip  Emerson,  Lynn, 
Mass.  (Commercial  Geography);  Super- 
visor R.  H.  Whitbeck,  Training  Depart- 
ment of  the  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School 
(Geography;, 

As  an  index  of  the  growing  favor  with 
which  Summer  Sessions  of  universities  are 
viewed  by  teachers  we  note  from  the  new 
Cornell  Register  that  the  attendance  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  1902  increased  nearly 
thirty  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  We  leam  also  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  next  year  have  been  advanced 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

THE  SPIRIT  or  WUTTEE 
The  Spirit  of  Winter  is  with  us,  making 
its  presence  known  in  many  different  ways 
— sometimes  by  cheery  sunshine  and  glis- 
tening snows,  and  sometimes  by  driving 
winds  and  blinding  storms.  To  many 
people  it  seems  to  take  a  delight  in  making 
bad  things  worse,  for  rheumatism  twists 
harder,  twinges  sharper,  catarrh  becomes 
more  annoying,  and  the  many  symptoms  of 
scrofula  are  developed  and  aggravated. 
There  Is  not  much  poetry  in  this,  but  there 
is  truth,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  more 
people  don't  get  rid  of  these  ailments.  The 
medicine  that  cures  them — Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  — is  easily  obtained  and  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  its  cures  are  radical 
and  permanent. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSOH 

In  a  Restaurant. 

A  pbysieian  p  ts  the  query:  "Have  yon 
never  notloed  in  any  large  restanrtnt  at  lonoh 
or  dinner  time  the  large  number  of  hearty, 
vigorous  old  men  at  the  tables;  men  whose 
ages  ran  from  sixty  to  eighty  years;  many  of 
tbem  bald  and  all  perhaps  gray,  but  none  of 
them  feeble  or  senile?  " 

Perhaps  the  spectacle  is  so  common  as  to 
bave  escaped  your  observation  or  comment, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  an  object  lesson  which 
means  something. 

If  yon  wUl  notice  what  these  hearty  old  fel- 
lows are  eating  you  will  observe  that  tbey  are 
not  muncbing  bran  crackers  nor  gingerly  pick- 
ing their  way  tbrongb  a  menu  card  of  new- 
fangled health  food;  on  the  contrary  they  seem 
to  prefer  a  Juicy  roast  of  beef,  a  properly 
turned  loin  of  mutton,  and  even  the  deadly 
broiled  lobster  is  not  altogether  ignored. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  a  vigorous  old 
age  depends  upon  good  digestion  and  plenty 
of  wholesome  food  and  not  upon  dieting  and 
an  endeavor  to  live  upon  bran  crackers. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  food  cranks  who 
seem  to  believe  that  meat,  coffee,  and  many 
other  good  things  are  rank  poisons,  but  these 
cadaverous,  sickly  looking  Individuals  are  a 
walking  condemnation  of  their  own  theories. 

The  matter  in  a  nutshell  is  that  If  the  stom- 
ach  secretes  the  natural  digestive  Juices  In  suf- 
flcient  quantity  any  wholesome  food  will  be 
promptly  digested ;  if  the  stomach  does  not  do 
so,  and  certain  foods  cause  distress,  one  or  two 
of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal 
win  remove  all  difficulty  because  they  supply 
just  what  every  weak  stomach  lacks,  pepsin, 
hydrochloric  acid,  diastase  and  nnx. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  do  not  act  upon 
the  bowels  and, in  fact,  are  not  strictly  a  medi- 
cine as  they  act  almost  entirely  upon  the  food 
eaten,  digesting  it  thoroughly  and  thus  gives  a 
much-needed  rest  and  giving  an  appetite  for 
the  next  meal. 

Of  people  who  travel  nine  out  of  ten  use 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  knowing  them  to 
be  perfectly  safe  to  use  at  any  time,  and  also 
having  lotmd  out  by  experience  that  they  «re 
a  safeguard  against  indigestion  in  any  form, 
and  eating  as  they  have  to,  at  all  hours  and  all 
kinds  of  food,  the  traveling  public  for  years 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  Stuart's  Tablets. 

All  druggists  sell  them  at  fifty  cents  for  f un- 
sized packages  and  any  druggist  from  Maine 
to  California,  if  hl4  opinion  were  asked,  will 
say  that  Stnart'a  Dyspepsia  Tablets  Is  the  mo^t 
popular  and  successful  remedy  for  any  stom- 
ach trouble. 

AUQSBURO'S 

ACTION  DRAWING 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  Action  Drawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.    The  Action  of  Little  Men 
II.    The  Action  of  the  Deer 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog 
Price,  20  Cents  per  Set 


PRIMARY  UNeUABE  CARDS 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by 
one  of  Boston's  most  successful  teachers.  Use- 
ful for  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Language 
Work.     In  neat  box.    /V/V/,  2j  Cents, 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

saS  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
NEW  YORK        BOSTON        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Number  Game 

Flobbncb  a.  Curtis,  Bftrre,  Vt. 

When  interest  withers  and  drills  grow  stale,  try  this : 

Write  a  column  of  incomplete  statements,  such  as 
a  -f-  I  =  — ;  near  this  column  write  all  the  digits,  repeating 
them  indefinitely.  Station  John,  with  a  long  pointer,  over 
the  statements,  and  Mary,  with  an  eraser,  by  the  digits,  and 
the  game  is  started. 

(llie  objects,  from  the  children's  standpoint,  are,  first,  the 
dispossession  of  John  and  Mary,  and  second,  getting  a 
particular  digit  erased  without  question.) 

John  points  to  the  first  statement ;  the  first  child  in  the 
first  row  comes  forward,  looks  at  the  statement,  and  touches 
with  a  short  pointer  the  digit  that,  in  his  opinion,  completes 
the  statement  Should  the  statement  be  2  -f- 1  =  — ,  he 
should  point  to  the  digit  3. 

If  he  is  rights  and  Mary  knows  he  is  rights  the  figure  is 
silently  erased,  and  that  boy,  with  the  complete  statement 
fixed  in  his  mind  by  assurance  doubly  sure,  passes  the  short 
pointer  to  the  child  behind  him,  who  goes  through  the  same 
exercise,  and  so  on  around  the  class. 

If  he  is  wrongs  and  Mary  thinks  he  is  rights  Mary  erases, 
without  question,  and  loses  her  place  to  the  one  who  first 
notices  her  blunder,  and  the  boy  goes  to  his  seat  as  before. 
This  development  insures  rapt  attention  from  all  the  class, 
and  especially  earnest  effort  on  Mary's  part. 

If  the  boy  is  wrongs  and  Mary  knows  hi  is  wrongs  he  goes 
abashed  to  bis  seat,  relinquishing  the  pointer  to  the  child 
next  in  order,  for  Mary  has  refused  to  erase,  and  is  upheld 
by  the  teacher.  Mary  beams  with  the  joy  of  vindicated  self 
reliance,  and  is  stronger  on  those  combinations. 

If  he  is  rights  and  Mary  refuses  to  erase,  then  Mary  loses 
her  place,  as  before. 

As  to  John,  he  must  be  a  model  of  position,  quickness, 
and  attention,  or  his  glory  will  pass  to  one  in  the  ranks. 

The  educational  value  of  this  game  lies  in  its  possibilities 
for  individual  development,  without  the  sacrifice  of  class 
interest  and  benefit.  Its  stimulative  power,  and  the  abso- 
lute quiet  in  whicb  it  may  be  performed,  recommend  it 
especially. 


Problems  in  Arithmetic 


Teacher: 
Johnny : 
yard. 


Children,  how  many  of  you  ever  saw  a  cricket? 

I  hftve,  teacher.    They  be's  often  a-crickiug  in  oar 


How  to  Make  School  Happy 

A  teacher  in  a  public  school  gave  to  her  pupils  this  question :  <*  How 
can  we  make  school  happy?"  Below  are  some  of  the  answers  she 
received: 

By  a  little  girl,  aged  9:  "Do  not  enoy  your  teacher.  Try  to  be 
threw  your  work.     Study  your  spelling  when  you  gel  through." 

John,  aged  lo,  sent  this:  "Keep  quiet  Don't  walk  heavy.  Treat 
yott  seatmate  kindly.  Don*t  talk.  Obey  the  teacher.  Do  your  work 
neatly.  Help  your  seatmate  not  to  talk."  (John's  maxims  were  dead 
letters  so  far  as  carrying  them  out  was  concerned.) 

A  little  tot  of  6  wrote  that :  "  We  must  keep  our  finger-nails  and 
desks  clean." 

A  boy,  whose  spelling  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  wrote :  **  You 
mus  mind  the  teache  (teacher)  and  keep  your  face  clean  and  keep  the 
teeth  clean,  an  when  you  go  home  look  if  your  desk  is  clean  an  be  kind 
to  others  an  they  will  be  kind  to  you  an  keep  the  floor  clean."  (This 
lad  has  the  dirtiest  floor,  desk,  and  teeth  in  the  room,  and  is  further 
renowned  by  being  the  greatest  fighter.) 

A  little  Italian  handed  in  this :  "  1  o  make  neat  work,  be  quiet,  clean 
floor,  read  well  and  study  your  spelling." 

Nellie,  aged  9,  says :  "Let  us  be  quiet.  Stoudy.  When  you  are 
down  (done) .stoudy  your  lessans." 

Sarah,  aged  7 :  "  You  must  not  be  greeting  at  your  seat.  Obey  the 
teacher  forever  and  ever.  Amen.  Don*t  make  her  talk  too  much. 
Have  respectable  for  her.    Tease  not  old  people."    (Evidently  teachers.) 

An  aesthetic  little  girl  said :  "  Have  sunshine  in  face  and  a  smile  to 
the  mouth  and  keep  flour  tidy." ' 

A  boy  who  at  least  is  honest,  if  a  poor  speller,  said :  "  Don*t  take 
annything  off  of  anybodies  dest    Do  whot  she  wants." 

\  polite  young  woman  says:  "Keep  your  books  clean.  Excuse 
yourself  if  you  bump  against  any  one,  and  be  kind  to  man  and  beast" — 
New  York  Sun. 
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4+5 

Find  the 

?       ? 
18      17 

missing  number - 

?        ?         ? 
10      15       9 

?      ? 
4      5 

?       ? 

8      7 

8       7 

10 

10       9 

4      6 

11     6 

?       ? 
5       8 

?       ?       ?       ?       ? 
10      6     11      9     14 

?        ? 
16      12 

8       9 

6       8       5       8     12 

~2     ~6 

How  many  dollars  have  Sarah,  Edwin  and 
John,  if  each  has  five  dollars? 

Harry  has  twenty-five  dollars  and  Susan  has 
ten  more.     How  much  has  Susan? 

Mary  is  5  years  old,  her  brother  is  25.  How 
much  older  is  he? 

How  many  eggs  in  one  dozen  and  9? 

James  lives  11  blocks  east  of  the  school- 
house  and  Fred  6  blocks  west.  How  far  is 
James'  home  from  Fred's? 

How  many  years  before  a  nine-year  old  girl 
will  be  seventeen? 

A  boy  missed  six  words  out  of  36.  How 
many  did  he  spell  correctly? 

Write  the  numbers  by  fives  from  0  to  55  and 
back. 

Write  the  numbers  by  tens  from  0  to  100 
and  back. 


car  rides  at  5 


20  cents  will  pay  for  — 
cents  a  ride. 

Jane  has  three  dimes  and  a  nickel.     She  has 
cents. 

nickels  are  25  cents. 

40  cents  are dimes  or nickels. 

Frank  has  three  pieces  of  money  making  in 
all  30  centa,     They  are , 
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ABOUT  THE  WEATHER 


The  little  treatise  by  Professor  Mark  W.  Harring- 
ton, entitled  "About  the  Weather,"  one  of  Apple- 
tons'  Home  and  School  Reading  Books,  is  a  distinctly 
popular  presentation  of  weather  phenomena  and  their 
relation  to  man,  told  not  in  text-book  form  but 
rather  as  a  descriptive  account  for  young  folks.  The 
object  of  this  series  of  "  Home  Reading  Books,"  edited 
by  the  distinguished  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Honoi-able  Wm.  T.  Harris,  is  to  encourage  children 
to  read  at  home  in  connection  with  school  work,  by 
furnishing  interesting  supplementary  books  relat- 
ing to  science  and  history  and  thereby  "to  correct 
children's  habits  of  observation  and  to  increase  their 
power  to  carry  on  deeper  study." 

In  order  to  make  a  science  reader  interesting  and 
intelligible  to  the  average  child  of  fourteen  years,  it 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  technical  explanations  and 
abstruse  terminology.  It  is  a  question  whether  a 
descriptive  exposition  of  weather  science  can  be  writ- 
ten without  dealing  with  technicalities.  Professor 
Harrington's  book  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
such  a  treatise  as  satisfactorily  as  any  we  have  yet 
seen. 

The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  man's  relations  • 
to  the  weather  and  in  turn  its  reaction  upon  man's 
activity  and  environment. 


The  subsequent  chapters  treat  of  the  various 
weather  conditions  and  give  brief  expositions  of  the 
scientific  methods.  The  last  four  chapters  are 
devoted  to  weather  predictions  and  the  progress  of 
weather  knowledge.  The  style  is,  in  *  general, 
straightforward  and  simple ;  there  is  no  attempt  at 
poetic,  sensational  or  aii;istic  effect.  The  illustrations 
and  diagrams  are  apt,  the  cloud  views  (  by  A.  J. 
Henry)  are  particularly  fine. 

The  average  reader  or  student  will  find  the  book 
extremely  instructive  and  pleasant  reading.  The 
teacher  who  realizes  that  successful  experiments  in 
science  can  be  made  with  card-board,  cork  and  seal- 
ing wax,  will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  experi- 
mentation. The  pupil  who  reads  in  connection  with 
his  daily  outline  of  work  will  find  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge presented  in  an  attractive  logical  manner. 

This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  "Reading  Circles" 
or  to  "Chautauqua  Round  Tables"  where  certain 
portions  are  read  individually  and  discussed  and 
demonstrated  conjointly. 

This  little  volume  is  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  desire  a  simple  account  of  the  weather ;  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  and  delightful 
books  on  the  subject  to  be  obtained. 

—  A.  DeR. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  Appietona'  School  and  Home  Reading  Boolcs 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 


Boston,    New  York,    Chicagfo 


DURING  THE  WINTER  TERM,  READ 

That  Charming;  Story  of 
Children  in  Arctic  Regions 

The  Children  of  the  Cold 

By  Lieot,  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA 
Fully  nitistrated.    Price,  $J25 


HLL  boys  and  girls  old 
enough  to  distinguish 
between  different  races 
of  men  will  enjoy  the  vivid 
account  of  the  games,  toys 
and  manner  of  life  of  the 
little  Eskimos,  who  seem, 
their  climatic  limitations  con- 
sidered, to  have  much  the 
same  tendencies  as  children 
of  other  lands.  Here  one 
may  learn  where  and  how 
they  live,  how  their  homes 
arc  built,  what  are  their  play- 
things, how  they  make  sleds 
and  coast  on  them,  how  the 
dogs  are  fed,  what  they  have 
in  place  of  candy,  their  work, 
hunting  and  fishing.how  their 
clothes  are  made,  and  much 
about  their  sports  and  exer- 
cises of  skill  and  strength. 
—  Nation. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


63  Fifth  Avenue, 
NBW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  Street, 
BOSTON 


809  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Prof,  HAROLD  W,  FAIRBANKS,  Berkeley,  CaL 


For 


Primary 
Grades 


"  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,"  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 
of  California,  is  a  book  well  adapted  for  reading  and  use  in  the 
third  grade  of  our  primary  schools.  It  is  written  by  a  persf>n  who 
has  evidently  studied  children  and  knows  their  mental  aptitude  and 
abiUties.  He  does  not  believe  in  attempting  to  teach  geography 
to  young  children  by  the  usual  text- book  method,  but  by  reading 
about  things  around  their  homes.  He  would  have  them  learn  to 
observe  first,  read  and  talk,  and  later  on  in  the  course,  study.  This 
is  not  only  a  common  sense  method  but  it  is  founded  on  both  psy- 
chological and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King, 
Manager  of  the  National  School  of  Methods^  Lecturer  on  Geog- 

raphyt  and  Author  of  *^ Methods  and  Aids  in    Geography ^^^ 

^^Picturesque  Geography  Readers^^  etc. 

Beautifully  IllustratecL    Ooth,  60  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  50  Bromfield  Street,  809  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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J  of  10  = 
i  of  18  = 
1  of  12  = 
J  of  27  = 
iofl5  = 
5  of  18  = 
J  of  14  = 
J  of  24  = 


4)12 
8)16 
5)20 
6)24 
2)18 
2)20 
3)27 
7)21 


J  of  18  = 
J  of  16  = 
J  of  21  = 
J  of  30  = 
iof20  = 
5  of  18  = 
J  of  25  = 
iof24- 


3)15 

4)20 

4)16^ 

2)J4 

5)25 

3)12 

4)^ 

7)28 


"  He  did  not  push  or  crowd,  but  waited 
for  his  turn. 

"  His  clothes  were  clean,  and  his  hair 
was  brushed. 

"  I  noticed  that  he  had  clean  finger- 
nails. 


"Don't  you 
mendations  ? 


call    those 
I  do." 


things    recom- 


Write  the  table  of  8'8  to  88. 

Write  the  table  of  9'8  to  72. 

Write  the  table  of  7'8  to  84. 

Write  the  table  of  4*8  beginning  at  7  X  4. 

Write  the  table  of  6'8  beginning  at  3  X  6. 


How  Wallace  Won  the  Race 


Hrlen  a.  Hawlkv 


A  Boy's  Recommendation 

Adapted  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith 

A  gentleman  wanted  a  boy  to  work  in 
his  office,  so  he  put  a  notice  in  the  news- 
paper. 


"  Want  me  to  beat  you  to  the  Point, 
Tom  ?  " 

"  Glad  to  have  you  try." 

"All  right.  Say,  Bob  Mason,  umpire 
us,  will  you  ?  One,  two,  three,  off  1 "  and 
they  spun  away  over  the  glittering  surface. 


Wallace  Marston  and  Tom  Barber  were 

the  best  skaters  among  the  children  who 

lived  near  this  part  of  the  river,  and  Bob 

^,  ^    ,  £r.     1  Mason  felt  as  airy  as  a  puff  ball,  at  being 

The   next   day  as  many  as   fifty  boys    ^j^^^^^  .^^     \^  had  such  a  grown-up 

sound. 

He  ran  swiftly  along  the  bank,  swing- 
ing his  skates,  trying  to  keep  his  men  in 


came  to  see  him. 


There  were  big   boys,  little   boys,  and 
middle-sized  boys. 


Boys  with  light  hair,  dark  hair,  and  red    sight. 


hair. 


What  a  glorious  morning  I  Didn't  the 
air  bite,  though!  And  the  ice  —  it  was  as 
smooth  and  shining  as  glass.  On  the 
bank,  the  girls  and  the  smaller  boys  were 
getting  ready  more  slowly. 

Anna  Marston  saw  that  her  little  broth- 
er's skates  were  properly  buckled,  that  the 
cord  of  his  mittens  was  around  his  neck, 
his  comforter  fastened,  and  his  red  fez 
pulled  well  down  over  his  ears.  She  was 
a  most  kind  and  careful  sister. 

"  Now,  Jimmy,"  she  said,  as  he  started, 

"you   know  mother  told  us  ypu'd  better 

"  First,  he  wiped  his  feet  when  he  came    not  stay  out  as  long  as  we  do.      When 

in.      Then    he   closed   the    door.      That    you   get  tired,  just   skate  right   back   to 

showed  he  was  careful.  *  this  very  placje  and  go  home." 

"  He  took  off  his  hat  when  he  came  in.  Jimmy  didn't  feally  think  he  ever  could 

He    answered    my   questions    promptly,  get  tired,  but  he  said,  "Yes,  I'll  'member." 

That  told  me  he  was  gentlemanly.  By  this   time,  Wallace   and   Tom   had 

"  He   gave   his  seat  to  that   old   lame  reached  the  Point.    Tom  called  back,  '^Did 

man  who  came  in.     That  told  me  he  was  try,  didn't  you  ?  "  as  he  came  out  ahead. 

thoughtful. -Just   one   half   minute   behind,   Wal- 

"  He  picked  up  the  book  I  dropped  on  lace,"  the  umpire  announced,  as  he  stood 

the  floor.  panting,   watch   in   hand.     Bob    Mason's 


It  would  be  hard  to  choose  among  so 
many,  wouldn't  it  ? 

It  did  not  take  the  gentleman  long.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  had  chosen  one  and 
sent  the  rest  away. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  chose  that 
little  lad?"  asked  his  friend,  when  the 
boys  had  gone.  "He  brought  no  letter 
or  recommendation  of  any  kind." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  did,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"He  recommended  himself. 
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THE  KED  LETTER  MONTH 
Such  is  February,  since  it  contains  the 
birthdays  of  Washin;^ton,  Lincoln,  Lowell, 
Longffellow,  ami  the  raysterions  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day. 

It  is  full  of  rare  opportunities  for  iu- 
splriDg  true  patriotlsni,  and  reverence  for 
the  pare  and  beautiful  in  each  child. 

Special  programs  for  each  of  these  days, 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive,  are 
published  by  March  Brothers,  Lebauon, 
Ohio.  The  list  includes  not  only  Recita- 
tions and  Dialogues,  but  Cantatas,  Drills, 
etc^  This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  meet- 
ing teachers'  needs  the  year  round.  Their 
ideas  for  February  are  captivating.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  their  caU- 
logae  which  is  sent  free  on  application,  and 
which  contains  full  descriptions  of  their 
goods. 

A  set  of  Blackboard  Stencils  for  each  of 
the  February  days  Is  furnished  at  a  low 
price,  picturing  the  life  of  each  subject,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  day.  There  are  20 
for  Washington  Day,  10  for  Lincoln's,  6 
for  Longfellow's,  etc.,  sold  separately  or 
In  sets.  These  pictures  brightly  colored 
with  Brilliant  Crayon,  20  cents  a  box,  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  school- 
room. The  Valentine  StencUs  are  just 
right  for  the  day. 

Large  portraits  of  Washington,  Martha 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
McKinley,  and  all  other  eminent  men  and 
women  are  supplied  at  25  cents  each,  or  5 
for  $1.00.  Flags  at  4  cents  a  dozen  and 
up,  and  decorative  material  of  many  new 
and  novel  kinds. 

As  Souvenirs,  Cherry  Bouquets,  beauti- 
ful and  real,  4  cents  each ;  Souvenir  Hatch- 
ets made  of  wood,  5  cents  each;  Lincoln 
Maul  and  Wedge,  12 J  cents  v  dozen ;  and 
Pin  Flags,  18  cents  a  dozen,  are  highly 
pleasing.  They  will  send  samples  of  all 
these  souvenirs  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

''Washington  Guards  and  Ladles  of 
Honor,"  "Fin  de  Slecle  Washington's 
Birthday  Exercises,"  <'  Fin  de  Siecle  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  Exercises,"  and  ''  Hatchet 
March  and  Drill,"  are  among  their  Febru- 
ary leaders  In  entertainments,  15  cts.  each. 

The  Valentines  furnished  by  March 
Brothers  are  of  every  variety,  and  range 
from  1  cent  to  $5.00  In  price.  Samples 
worth  double  the  price  are  sent  for  10  cts. 
Have  a  ** post-office"  In  the  schoolroom. 
See  that  each  scholar  gets  a  pretty  Valen- 
tine.   It  will  create  an  era  of  good  feeling. 

Write  to  March  Brothers,  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  for  a  full  description  of  the  Items 
mentioned  above,  and  all  kinds  of  things 
teachers  need. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  FOR  $7^ 

I  have  a  SMALL  stock  of  first  class  Ejicyclqpedias 
which  I  am  dosing  out  at  $7  50  per  set.  If  interested 
write  for  descriptive  circular  and  full  particmlars. 

E.  W,  A.  ROWLES 
Dept.  P,  177  Monroe  St.,    CHICAOO 
WE  MANUFACTURE — 


The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

Special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  MeCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Market  St.,  PhllwIelphUi,  Pa. 


Brown's  Famous  Pictures 

One  cent  each,  120  for  $1.00 

Size  5  1-2x8.  2,000  subjects  in  black  and  white  or  sepia. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  comprising 
all  the  world's  masterpieces,  by  old  and  modern  masters. 
Portraits  of  famous  men,  women,  authors,  composers,  and 
their  homes.     Historical  paintings,  scenery  and  architecture. 

Brown's  Miniature  Pictures,  500  subjects,  2  for  i  cent 

Platinoprints  and  Carbonprinis,  size  7  X9,  3  cents  each. 

Wall  Pictures,  ig  x  25,  25  cents  each. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  two  sample  pictures  and  our  new 
33-pagb  illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  P,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


The  James  F.  McGulloufir] 


l?^S3.e 


We  are 
work  from 
authorities  In 


Teachers' 


Agrency 


THB  CLARK 

TEACHERS' 

AQENO¥ 


Teachers  who  are  not  receiving  a  **falr  market  value'* 
for  their  servicea  shoold  correspond  with  us  with  a  view 
to  bettering  their  positions.    Established  thirteen  years. 


378-dS8  Wabash  Av. 

CHICAGO. 

Send  for 

OURPLATPORn." 


"pRKSS  and  Public  Pronof&noe  Perfect.  Will  care  any  case  of  bad  health,  blood,  taste,  breath,  stomiich, 
-*-  bowels,  complexion,  liver,  catarrh,  headache,  nerroaaness.  Irregular  health  of  any  kind,  removes  the  canae  of 
It;  try  It.  The  very  beat  constitutional  treatment  Is  HUNT'S  DIGESTIVE  TABLETS^  1  per  day  1-2  hour  before 
breakfast.   1  mo.'s  treatment  by  mall,  26g  ;  8  mos.,  eOc ;  6  mos.,  $^.    Same  prices  at  druggists. 

_        _   _  .  T.  J.  HUNT,  Drawer  A.  U.,  Mbbok,  Ikd. 

Rev.  O.  B.  Peckham,  Hallowell,  Me.,  wrote  his  brother:  Mr.  G.  T.  Peckham,  Boston,  Mass.,  154 
Dorchester  St.;  ** Tablets  have  do  »e  me  much  gooi." 


Some  of  the  Latest  mil  Best  Books  for  Teacbers. 


The  best  way  is  to  study  carefully  the  questions 
and  answers  used  in  previous  examinations.  For 
85  cents  we  send  you  prepaid  a  book  containing 
all  the  qnestioos  and  answers  of  the  Teachers' 

How  to  Pass 
Examinations 

Uniform  Braminations  in  New  York  State,  FIrtt, 
Second  and  Third  Qradas.  for  the  past  year,  from 
Auga8t,1901,to  Angnst,  1902.  The  answers  and 
construotions  in  Drawing  are  also  given. 

A   New   Book 
1902-1903. 

49-  We  also  send  with  the  book  a  sapplcaient 
containing  the  questions  and  answers  from  Aug 
looa  to  the  present  tine,  aiaklBg  the  book 
STRICTLY  UP  TO  DATE.  Price  of  book  com- 
plete, 85  cts.  Books  for  previons  years  25  cts.  each. 
Address  Tha  Bdncator.l028eneca  8t.,BuflUo.N.Y 


.,  Why  take  a  monthly  Current  Topic  paper  when 
/T*i  can  get  The  WORLD'S  BBVIBW 
evevy  waek  for  the  same  price  ?  Illustrated, ' 

Current  Topics 

16  i»ge8„originsl,  good  paper,  good  print,  high 
grade  in  all  respects,  Price,  50  cents  a  year;  wfth 
any  60  cent  paper,  75  cts.:  with  any  dollar  edu- 
cational paper.  1.10.  Beduoed  club  rates  to 
schools. 

Every  Week 

Just  the  paper  for  preparing  for  examinations, 
forschooIs,and  for  Cuirent  Topic  Clubs.  Address, 
World's  ]teTiew,102  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,N.Y. 


now  to  Teach  Drawing. 

nUs  book  tells  the  teacher  how  to  proceed  from 
dsy  to  day.— What  ta  hava  p«pils  da.  What 
Msstloostaaak,   What  aaswart  to  raqalra. 

The  book  is  for  the  teacher  only,  the  pnpils  oeing 


DRAWING 

provided  with  modaiswliiefa  can  be  prepsred  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  given  In 
the  book.  Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Drawing  by  studying  tl&is  book. 
The  book  is  substantially  bonnd  and  contains  18O 
diagrams  and  iUnstrations.     Price,  ss  cenu  pr^ 
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Seat  Work. 

Thm  LfttosI  and  Beat  Series  of  Biuj  V  'ork, 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BT  BLBKABaXH  MaBBIOK  Kmpp,  B.  B. 

BO  Lancnage  Sheets.   Alldiftf«nt« 
50  Arithmetic  Sheets.  "       '' 
BOQeognphy  SheeU.  <'       *« 
50  Miscelhineotts  Sheets.    ^' 
50  Drawing  Sheets.     <'        *^ 

Biie  of  sheet,  8H  z  ft-Oolorad,  illnattated. 
with  fall  directions  for  using  each  leti  and 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  sohool  work. 

Priee^  Sftatatoftf  Mtaf  60  Ae0(i.-«  Ssh^  SLM. 
JEssiP  yoMT  mqKIt  hMfy  mmd  fhsy  wW  gkm 

Special  Offer. 

To  introdtioe  this  work  we  will  send, 
to  one  teacher  in  each  school  onfy^  the 
five  complete  aets,  ^oatpaid,  npen 
receipt  of  60  centa  in  stamps. 
One  Prom  ilany. 

The  Bas7  Work  Series  arejnrt  whst  tsachan  waaL 
Send  meMO  eels.  100  of  a  Und.  The  series  are  jost 
ejcoenent  and  I  shall  do  ■ome  qdendld  wofk  Ids  yon 
sellhtf  them  la  Iowa.  Panr.  a  A.  Ookumb 
BtBart,Iowa. 

For  above  books  address  THE  EDUCATOR,  KOSenecaSt  ,Bulfado,  N.Y. 

-^ 
These  are  original  bketcbes, 
done  in  an  artistic  manner,  salt- 
able  for  framing  or  study  use  in 
art  wotk. 
The  subjects  are  marines,  land- 
,  scapes,  and  flowers,  size,  8  x  10, 
50  cenU;  size,  10  x  U,  $1.00. 
Remember  these  are  not  chromos,  lithographs  or  colored  prints  of  any  kind,  but 
original  handworked  sketches  by  a  good  water  color  artist.  For  a  gift  or  a  bright 
bit  of  color  in  the  school-room  you  can  get  nothing  better  for  the  money.  A  trial 
order  will  not  disappoint  you. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  58  Boylston  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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watch  was  quite  the   envy  of  the  other 
boys,  who  hadn't  any. 

"  Say  we  race  it  back  again/'  Wallace 
challenged  when  he  got  his  breath,  and 
again  the  good-natured  contest  began. 

"  Even  I "  shouted  the  umpire,  as  they 
came  up  the  home  stretch. 

"  Never  mind.  We'll  try  it  over  some 
day,"  Wallace  laughed. 

They  all  skated  about  as  they  pleased 
now.  A  few  knew  how  to  cut  figures. 
The  others  admired  such  graceful  skill, 
and  made  funny  failures  trying  to  imitate 
it ^ 

About  half  past  eleven,  Jimmy  skated 
up  to  Anna  and  told  her  he  was  going 
home. 

"  That's  a  good  boy/'  Anna  kissed  his 
cheek.  It  was  as  red  as  rich,  warm  blood 
could  make  a  boy's  cheek  on  a  cold  day. 
"Tell  mother  we'll  be  there  in  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,"  and  Jimmy 
was  off. 

When  noon  came,  they  all  started,  to 
be  in  time  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Marston  met 
Wallace  and  Anna  at  the  door.  "  Where 
is  Jimmy  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously.  "  I  ex- 
pected him  an  hour  ago." 

"Why,  mother,  isn't  he  here?  He 
started  ever  so  long  ago.  Where  can  he 
be?  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  Why  didn't  I 
watch  him?  Martha  Bennett  was  mak- 
ing a  triangle,  and  I  never  looked  I "  Anna 
began  to  cry. 


Mrs.    Marston   turned   pale, 
knew  what  she  was  thinking. 


Wallace 


"  No,  mother,"  he  said ;  "  there  isn't  a 
crack  nor  a  break  anywhere.  He  couldn't 
get  into  the  water  if  he  tried.  Don't  you 
worry."  In  his  heart  Wallace  felt  very 
shaky,  but  he  must  be  a  man  for  mother's 
sake. 

.     "  And  your  father  is  away,"  she  said. 

'•I'll  find  him;  never  you  fear.  There's 
Tom  Barber  just  passing  now.  We'll  go 
together.     Hello  I "     Tom  turned. 

"The  little  chap  isn't  home  yet.  I'm 
going  back  to  the  river.     Go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Course."  The  boys  lost  no  time. 
From  the  bank  they  could  see  the  long 


stretch  of  the  frozen  river.     Not  a  living 
thing  on  it  at  that  noon  hour. 

"  Hi ! "  Wallace  cried  suddenly.  "  See 
there!  Look  at  the  Island!  See  some- 
thing red?"  "The  Island"  lay  off  near 
the  opposite  bank. 

Tom  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
"  Y-e-s,"  he  said.  Then,'  trying  to  joke, 
"  I'll  race  you  to  the  Island,  Wallace." 

Their  skates  were  on  in  a  jiffy.  What 
a  flyer  Wallace  was  now  I  Love  put 
wings  to  his  feet. 

Before  Tom  reached  the  bank,  Wallace 
had  caught  the  red  fez  from  a  fir  branch, 
where  it  hung  nodding  in  the  wind,  and 
shook  it  as  he  danced  for  joy.  A  minute 
later,  he  was  shaking  dear  little  Jimmy 
out  of  a  dangerous  drowsiness. 

"  Wake  up  I  wake  up  I  little  chap.  What 
in  the  world  made  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  'Membered  'bout  picnic,  last  summer," 
Jimmy  said  sleepily.  Then,  as  he  grew 
wide  awake,  "Thought  I'd  play  desert 
island,  and  build  a  snow  fort.  See  ?  "  He 
pointed  proudly  to  a  bit  of  snow  wall. 
"  Hung  out  my  cap  for  a  flag." 

"  Well  that  you  did  I  "  Tom  exclaimed. 
"  Now,  on  with  your  skates,  sir.  We'll 
take  you  between  us  across  the  river. 
Can't  let  this  desert  islander  get  out  of 
our  hands  again  to-day." 

Wallace  was  too  happy  in  the  rescue  to 
give  Jimmy  the  talking  to  he  deserved. 
That  could  be  left  to  his  mother. 

As  they  were  near  home,  Tom  said,  "I'll 
have  to  give  in,  Wallace.  You  did  beat 
me  this  time  like  anything  I  Didn't  need 
an  umpire  to  decide  that  1 " 

SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

Tis  a  pretty  age  — that  time  in  a  girl's  life 
when  she  has  all.„the  beauties  of  womanhood 
without  the  later  lines  of  care  and  worry. 

But  here  and  there  even  among  school  girls 
appear  pale  and  drawn  faces. 

Pale  blood  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
and  Scott's  Emulsion  can  cure  it. 

Scott's  Emulsion  brings  back  the  beauty  to 
pale  girls  because  it  is  blood  food. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 
SCOTT  ft  BOWN£,  Chemuu,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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NOTES. 


— Inquiries  from  Canada  have  been  made 
during  the  week  of  the  courses  in  biology 
and  nature  study  at  Teachers'  College.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  govem- 
ment  to  send  ten  young  men  to  some 
American  university  to  study  these  sub- 
jects as  a  preparation  for  teacliing  in  the 
new  rural  elementary  schools  there. 

— Pres.  Charles  N.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  sums  up  "  The  Needs  of  Amer- 
ican Public  Education "  in  the  December 
World^s  Worki  and  shows  how  he  would 
construct  a  school  system  with  '*  elective" 
courses  for  children  over  nine  years  old, 
including  modem  languages  and  many  sub- 
jects offered  in  high  schools.  He  suggests 
that  ''business  agents"  would  do  much 
that  school  *'  boards  "  do  now  and  save  the 
amount  of  their  salary ;  that  a  pension  sys- 
tem for  old  teachers  would  be  a  paying 
investment;  and  he  justifies  increased 
expenditure  for  better  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  teachers,  by  results.  This  is  in 
line  with  utterances  made  by  other  great 
educators  of  recent  years ;  but  none  have 
been  more  radical  in  their  views  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  methods  for 
keeping  up  with  the  needs  of  progress. 


—  The  correspondence 
college  of  to-day  is  a 
natural  evolution  of 
the  university  exten- 
sion movement  inaug- 
urated some  years  ago 
by  leading  American 
universities,  and  the 
enthusiastic  support 
which  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the 
country  have  accorded 
it  is  ample  evidence 
that  it  is  founded  upon 
a  legitimate  need. 
Presidents  of  univer- 
whose  names  are  promi- 


A.  G.  Hoff,  President. 
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THIS  late  addition  to  our  very  Popular  Scries  of 
Portfolios  will  meet  with  favor  as  the  pictures 
have  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  selected.  Printed 
on  heavy  glazed  paper,  size  9  x  13  inches. 


sities  and  men 
nently  associated  with  all  branches  of  both 
practical  and  higher  education  are  turning 
their  attention  toward  this  work,  which 
has  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  field  of 
educational  activity. 

What  promises  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
work  of  correspondence  instruction  is  the 
American  Correspondence  College  which 
has  been  organized  in  Evanston,  111.,  the 
home  of  the  Northwestern  University,  with 
a  faculty  of  over  three  hundred  instructors, 
all  men  of  marked  ability  in  their  special 
line  of  work.  The  active  head  of  the  insti- 
tution is  Mr.  A.  C.  Hoff,  who  comes  from 
the  Interstate  Correspondence  Institute  of 
Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  new  institution. 

The  American  Correspondence  College  is 
not  a  college  on  paper,  but  is  equipped  with 
every  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  v;ork 
along  comprehensive  lines,  and  men  of 
means  have  interested  themselves  in  it,  so 
that  it  starts  out  with  the  financial  support 
so  necessary  to  its  growth  and  success.  It 
is  understood  that  plans  are  under  way  for 
an  afliliation  with  a  number  of  well-known 
colleges  and  universities. 


Contains  the  following  subjects: 

PUSS  AT  HOME  • M.  Stocks 

A  MUSICAL  BASKET E  Lambert 

PLAYFUL  KITTENS  ....        Henriette  Ronner 
A  FASCINATING  TALE        ... 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS Frank  Paton 

WIDE  AWAKE J  Adam 

MERRY  AWAKENING E.  Munier 

FOUR  LITTLE  SCAMPS  ARE  WE     .        •       .    J  Adam 

AFTER  THE  BANQUET E.Lambert 

A  FAMILY  PARTY 

Price,  50  Cents,  Postiwld. 

Given  free  with  Popular  Educator  or  Primary  Education. 


OUR  OFFER! 

This  Portfolio  or  your  choice 
of  those  below  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  all  subscribers  of  Primary 
Education  who  will  pay  their  sub- 
scription one  year  in  advance 
from  this  issue  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary I,  1903. 

You  may  have  one  of  the  foh 
lowing  if  you  prefer^  viz: — 

Our  New  Portfolio,  ANIMAL 
LIFE,  by  PamotiB  ArtiiU 

MORNING  GREETING,  FELINE  AF- 
FECTION, MATERNITY,  THE  SHEEP- 
FOLD.  AN  OLD  MONARCH,  ON  THE 
FARM,  CONNOISSEURS  (Portrait  of  Land- 
seer),  PHARAOH'S  HORSES,  HIGH- 
LAND SOLITUDE,  AT  THE  WATER- 
ING TROUGH. 

PORTFOLIO  OP  MADONNAS 

Eight  reproductions  in  monotone,  as  follows; 
RAPHAEL.  Sistine  Madonna.  RAPHA- 
EL, Madonna  della  Sedia.  MURILLO, 
Madonna  and  Child.  MURILLO,  Immacu- 
late Conception.  CARLO  DOLCI,  Ma 
donna.  TITIAN,  Madonna  and  Child. 
TITIAN,  Madonna  Dresden.  CORREG- 
GIO,  Adoration. 

\ '    PORTFOLIO  OF  AUTHORS 

containing  photo-reproductions  of  the  follow« 
ing  authors:  Printed  on  coated  book  paper, 
size  8  X  xo. 
LONGFELLOW,  BROWNING,  HAR- 
RIET B.  STOWE,  SCOTT,  LOUISA  M. 
ALCOTT,  BURNS,  DICKENS,  TEN- 
NYSON,  MILTON,  HAWl'HORNE, 
WHITTIER. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

containing  elegant  half-tone  engravings  of  all 
the  Presi&nts.  Printed  on  coated  book  paper, 
size  8  X  xo.  The  set  of  pictures  is  encased  in  a 
portfolio  embellished  with  National  Emblem. 


EXPLANATORY 
LOOK  AT  THE  ADDRESS  LABEL   ON   THIS   ISSUE 

or  on  the  wrapper  around  it,  which  will  show  you  if  your  sirt)- 
scription  is  in  arrears  and  how  much  —  figure  up  the  amount  due  at 
1®  cents  per  copy  (not  published  for  July  and  August)  to  January, 
1903,  then  send  us  this  amount  tc^ether  with  a  remittance  of  Sl.OO 
for  your  subscription  to  one  year  from  date  (to  January,  1904), 


thus :  — 


James  Smith  g 
Boston         3 


signifies  that  ]Vir.  Smith's  subscrip- 


tion is  in  arrears  from  Feb.,  1902,  and  he  owes  for  9  copies  to 
Jan.  '03  —  then  his  subscription  from  Jan.  '03  to  Jan.  '04  would 
be  one  dollar  more,  making  Mr.  Smith's  remittance  $1.90  to  entitle 
him  to  a  portfolio  and  having  his  subscription  paid  one  year  ahead. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
BOSTON. 

Thk  Spragub  Classic  Readers.  Book 
One.    By  Sarah  E.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 

A  very  attracttve  book  brimful  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  development  of  the  little 
child  from  its  first  entrance  into  the  school- 
room. It  is  something  more  than  a  book 
for  teaching  little  children  to  read.  The 
author's  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  learn- 
ing of  words,  is  to  teach  love  of  beauty 
through  nature  and  art,  the  love  of  animals 
through  domestic  pets,  the  love  of  song 
through  rhythmic  verse,  and  to  satisfy  the 
innate  love  of  a  good  time  py  happy  little 
devices  and  dramatic  games.  Through  it 
all  runs  a  strong  ethical  influence  that  will 
subtly  aflbct  character.  The  illustrationa 
are  as  plentiful  and  interesting  as  they 
should  be  in  such  a  book,  and  are  mostly 
in  tJS  child's  world.  They  are  full  of  in- 
cident and  action  and  the  little  folks  will 
not  tire  of  them.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  primer  is  a  simple  reading 
book,  meant  to  awaken  in  the  child  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  reading  while  he 
learns  the  first  steps  in  the  art  of  reading. 
To  give,  within  such  limited  pages,  all  the 
repetition  of  new  words,  phrases,  and  sen- 
tences, as  is  needed  to  establish  them  in 
the  memory  of  the  child,  would  result  in  a 
drill  book  and  nothing  else,  thereby  defeat- 
ing the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  author. 
Book  One  is  carefully  graded  and  its  suc- 
cessful use  is  assured,  provided  the  teacher 
will  faithfully  follow  the  spirit  of  the  book 
and  heed  the  following  suggestions  from 
the  preface :  ^*  As  the  primer's  limits  are 
soon  reached,  the  teacher  needs  to 
strengthen,  vivify,  and  expand  all  its  lines 
of  work.  ...  By  kindly,  informal 
questioning,  draw  out  new  words  and 
phrases.  Verify,  by  having  child  show 
objects  or  picture.  Teach  new  words  by 
using  blackboard  as  well  as  book.  .  .  . 
Never  allow  child  to  try  to  read  new  lesson 
till  this  has  been  done.  Finally  have  les- 
son read  as  a  unit." 

The  preface  contains  much  else  for  the 
teacher  to  study.  It  gives  the  philosophy 
of  the  book  and  the  what  and  how  to  do  are 
clearly  outlined. 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING  '  CO., 

BOSTON. 
Augsburg's   Action   Drawikg    Cards. 
By  D.  R.  Augsburg. 

There  was  never  a  primary  school  where 
the  children  did  not  love  to  draw  animals ; 
not  the  finished  artistic  dogs  and  horses 
too  finely  touched  up  to  be  attractive,  but 
those  made  with  few  lines  and  full  of 
*'go."  Professor  Augsburg,  who  knows 
exactly  how  children  feel  about  these 
i;s,  has  made  a  series  of  four  sets  of 


cards  to  meet  this  need:  Action  of  little 
men;  of  the  deer,  the  horse,  and  dog. 
These  drawings  are  in  clear,  simple  out- 
lines, on  dark  blue  background,  and  express 
life  and  action  in  every  line.  Every  teacher 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  arrange- 
ment for  seat  work.  And  It  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  simple  amusement  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  children.  They  are  learning 
real  drawing  and  having  a  good  time  all  at 
once.    Price,  20  cents  a  set. 

D.  APPLETON  06  COMPANY,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Harold's  Discussions.  (Nature  Study 
Readers.)  By  John  W.  Troeger  and  Edna 
Beatrice  Troeger. 

So  many  of  our  children  leave  school  be- 
fore they  reach  the  graces  where  elemen- 
tary science  Is  taught  that  this  book  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
contents  are  -  Geological  (ten  chapters), 
Meteorological  (five  chapters),  and  Astro- 
nomical (six  chapters).  Plant  and  Animal 
Life  (ten  chapters).  The  student  begins 
with  the  history  of  the  Archfldan  rocks  and 
the  fossils  of  that  period,  the  age  of  great 
reptiles  and  mammals,  till  the  appearance 
of  man.  Next  the  subject  of  clouds  and 
winds,  followed  by  discussions  of  the 
stars;  and  last,  what  is  termed  *'  The  Uni- 
verse of  Little  Things,"  in  which  plant  and 
animal  life  is  considered,  by  use  of  the 
microscope.  The  book  closes  with  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Variation  by  Environ- 
ment, Use  and  Disuse,  Natural  Selection, 
and  Biological  Evolution.  The  volume  is 
abundantly  illustrated  and  the  style  of 
treating  these  subjects,  conversational  and 
attractive.  A  familiarity  with  this  book 
would  give  the  average  Individual  all«the 
scientific  facts  he  would  need  to  read  in- 
telligently the  increasing  literature  on  these 
subjects. 

GINN   &  COMPANY,   BOSTON. 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home.  (Youth's 
Companion  Series.)  List  price,  twenty-five 
cents. 

Another  volume  of  this  valuable  series 
which  tells  stories  of  life  in  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  and  different  points  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Sixteen  writers  give  description  in 
brief  chapters  of  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  these  countries,  rightly  named 
**  strange  lands  near  home.**  Each  chap- 
ter is  illustrated  with  scenes  descriptive  of 
the  scenery  ot  dally  life  of  the  people  of 
these  countries.  There  is  a  pronouncing 
vocabulary  of  the  strange  names  at  the 
close  of  the  book. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 

Three  LrnxB  Marts.  By  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith. 

Whatever  appears  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Smith  win  not  only  be  valuable  but  very 
enjoyable  and  delightful  reading.  So  long 
and  so  studiously  has  she  been  associated 
with  children  that  she  seems  to  have  found 
an  open  sesame  to  their  hearts,  and  little 
girls  everywhere  will  be  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  **  Three  Little  Marys." 
Sheila  of  the  Wall  House  is  a  little  Scotch 
girl  who  roams  In  her  native  glens  and 
meets  the  little  gypsy,  Malrl,  and  has  in- 


teresting adventures.  The  second  Mary  Is 
an  English  Molly  who  played  queen  at  a 
royal  tea  party,  and  finds  a  real  live  baby 
under  the  hedge.  The  last  little  Mary  is 
Maureen  Bawn  by  the  Lake  of  Killarney. 
She  is  a  genuine  little  Irish  girl  seeking  for 
the  luck  of  the  O'Donoghue.  The  stories 
of  these  Marys  give  strong  contrasts  of 
the  lives  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  three 
countries.  The  tone  of  the  stories  is 
healthful,  and  little  girl  nature  is  shown  at 
its  best. 

CLAYTON  F.   SUMMY  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Music-Education.  (An  Outline.)  By 
Calvin  Bralnerd  Cady. 

''  The  author  offers  this  little  work  as  a 
contribution  to  the  science  and  art  of  ped- 
agogy, with  the  hope  that  It  may  be  of 
practical  help  to  at  least  some  teachers  of 
music."  The  purpose  has  been  to  outline 
subject  matter  of  music  In  Its  elementary 
aspect.  It  was  first  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  author's  private  and  normal 
course  students;  to  protest  against  dead 
formal  methods  In  music  education,  and  to 
give  sufficient  detail  to  Illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  study. 

THE   BOWEN-MERRILL  COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Santa 
Claus.    By  L.  Frank  Baum. 

Of  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  about 
Santa  Claus,  there  has  never  been,  till  this 
book,  a  good  life-story  told  of  his  baby- 
hood and  childhood,  and  how  he  came  to 
be  the  children's  saint  and  where  his  toys 
came  from.  But  at  last  It  is  all  clear.  H«% 
was  found,  a  wee  baby,  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Burzee,  inhabited  by  nymphs  and 
fairies,  as  all  forests  are,  was  taken  by  a 
malden-nymph  and  cared  for  till  he  was 
allowed  to  make  his  first  journey  to  the 
world,  clinging  to  the  girdle  of  the  Master 
Woodsman.  He  discovered  the  little  chil- 
dren, loved  them,  and  worked  for  them 
ever  afterwards  in  the  Laughing  Valley. 
The  origin  of  the  first  toys,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  reindeer,  are  ingeniously  re- 
vealed ;  and  last  and  best  of  all,  the  Forest 
people  threw  over  him  the  mantle  of  Im- 
mortality, just  as  he  was  about  to  die,  and 
saved  him  to  the  children  forevermore. 
Nobody  need  fear  that  children  will  not 
love  this  story,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
it  will  be  a  welcome  gift  at  any  time.  The 
book  is  most  attractively  bound  in  crimson 
and  white  and  the  many  f  uil-page  colored 
illustrations  by  Mary  Cowles  Clark,  are 
original  and  worth  studying. 

Rheumatism 

Does  not  let  go  of  you  when  you  apply 
'  lotion^  or  litilraents  to  your  aching  joints 
or  stiff  muscles.  It  simply  loosens  Ita 
hold  for  a  while. 

Why? 

Because  to  get  rid  of  rheumatism  yoa 
must  correct  the  acid  condition  of  the 
blood  on  which  it  depends.    Take 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Which  has  wrought  the  most  wonderful, 
radical  and  permanent  cures  of  this  pain- 
ful disease.  Accept  no  substltiite  for 
Hood's. 
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A  Common 

Trouble 

Ouied  Without  Chitting,  Danger  or  De- 
tention from  Work,  by  a  Simple 
Home  Bemedy. 


A  PRICBLB88  BOOK  SENT  PRBB 
FOR  THB  ASKING. 

Pyrftmid  Pile  Core  glyei  Initant  relief  and 
never  fails  to  otire  every  form  of  this  most 
troublesome  disease.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists at  0OO.  a  package.  Tbonsands  have  been 
qniekly  cnred.  Ask  yonr  dmggiAt  tor  a  pack- 
age of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  or  write  for  onr 
Uttle  book  which  tells  all  about  the  can&e 
and  core  of  piles.  Write  yonr  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  on  a  postal  card,  mail  to  the 
Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  you 
will  receive  the  book  by  return  mail. 


60   YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

DCSIQNS 

CorvRiOHTS  Ac. 


Ajiyone  sending  a  sketch  and  desorlptkm  may 
qnielly  ascertain  our  opinion  ftee  whether  an 
liiT0auon  la  probably  j>MeA<M^i&^.J^>nnQnntoa. 
tlona  strictly  oonfldenttal.  HJUIDIOQi  on  Patenf 
seat  free.  Oldest  agency  for  Beoonnapatents. 

Patents  taken  through  Hunn  AX».  reoeli 
wp§cUUnotk§t  wttbont  charge.  In  the 

$cieii(ific  Jimcricam 


Ahandsomelrllhistrated  weekly. 


I^mrsstdr- 
Terma,  98  a 


onlaUon  of  any  sdentlflo  jbnmaL    

year :  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

#OA  111 rrif  I  V  P^<>  toooUectand  soUoltnear 
yg*r  If  ttUll  h^ae^  BULLOCK'S  LBOAL 


BUBEAU,  iDdlanapoliB,  Ind. 


NOTES. 


-*Th6  public  schools  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ar6  the  latest 
converts  to  W.  &  A  K.  Johnston's  Wall 
Maps.  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  are  the  importers  for  this 
country. 

HOME   EDUOATIOir    FOB   FABMEBS' 

soirs 

The  prevalent  disposition  of  the  far- 
mer everywhere  to  afford  bis  sons  and 
daughters  a  better  opportunity  to  educate 
their  minds  than  in  times  past,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  many  schools 
devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc. 
In  afldition  to  the  exclusive  schools  of  this 
kind,  agricultural  departments  have  been 
established  in  many  educational  Institutions 
that  are  more  general  in  character.  Real- 
izing the  wants  and  opportunities  that  lie 
along  this  line,  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  boys  and  girls  that 
live  In  the  country,  with  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion admirably  fitted  to  their  needs.  It 
appeals  largely  to  that  class  of  bright 
youths  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  a  prepara- 
tory school,  but  who,  nevertheless,  show  a 
disposition  to  do  something  for  themselves 
even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
All  of  the  excellent  courses  of  this  school 
are  now  open  to  them.  The  course  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  is  certainly  a 
most  complete  one  and  is  in  charge  of  able 
professors.  The  instruction  promises  to 
be  thorough  and  the  results,  seeing  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  and  put  to  the 
test  as  the  pupil  goes  along,  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  any  other  plan  of  instruction. 


For  First  Year  Plans  for 

January  and  February 

Get  Book  I. 

of  the  "Teachers'  Guide  Series" 

WHEN  FIRST 

WE  GO 

TO  SCHOOL 


XEAPHER3' GUIDE  SERJES 

Hcleiv  Clfl. 


WHEN 

FIF^TWE 

GO  TO  SCHOOL 


Plans  for  Every  Month 
in  the  Year 

Teachers  in  the  primary  grades  will  con- 
sider this  book  a  boon.  It  is  brimming  over 
with  the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  and  full 
of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  contents 
are  arranged  in  months  and  for  each  month 
are  definite  suggestions  as  to  ways  »nd  means 
of  interesting  the  children. 

—  Primary  Education. 


Fully  OIustratecL    Oofh«    )2mo.    Prices  50  Cetu. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 


63F)flh  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue,  Oiicago 

50  Bfomfleld  Street 

Boston 


809  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupib  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  o!  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.     Contents  are : 

Birdies  at  their  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  Songs,  Birdies  on  the  Wing,  The 
Birdies'  Farewell. 

The  Book  is  Prettily  Iliustnted 


mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satis6ed.  They  are 
just  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.   Every  htlp  a  teacher  nee<^ 

The  three  Helpers  and  "Birdies"  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILUAM  a.  SMITH  &  OMPANY, 

MINNBAPOU8,  M1NNB50TA. 


,  c  cards,  orawlnjBr,  Beadlngr, 
History,  LADflruaa^,  Composition,  Busy- 
"Work,  Alphabet,  scomber.  Merit,  Honor, 
Perfect,  Sentence,  Credit,  Prize  Cards. 
Bntertalnments,  Speakers,  Dlalognies* 
Plays,  Brills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Teachers*  Books,  School  Aids,  Diplomas, 
Certificates,  School  Reports,  and  various 
osefhl  sapplles  for  teaohers.  Address, 
flL.*J.FOUCH  A  CO,,  WARREN,  PA. 

Hill  I  niflLl  lU  More thaa 93 percent  off 
beginners  in  office  work  can  neither  add,  multiply,  sub- 
tract, or  divide  accurately  or  rapidly.  Prof.  Spangen- 
berg's  New  Method  requires  no  teacher  xc^  pages; 
price  35  cents.  Geo.  A.  Zeller,  Publisher,  Room  334, 
18  S.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


LIBERAL  PAY 
FOR  INFORMATION 

If  you  know  where  and  when  goods  in  my  line 
will  be  purchased,  write  to  me.  I  pay  liberaUv 
fmrintformatUm. 


%ZO  per  Month  In  Addition  to  Toor 
Salary  can  easily  be  made  by  acting  as  my  oor^ 
respondeni  and  using  yonr  spare  time  In  acoord- 
anoe  with  my  suggestions. 


ThU  Ck>apon  la  rood  for  85.00.   For  $1 

with  this  coupon  I  win  send  you  (transportation 
charges  prepaid  by  me)  a  $6.00  reversible  map  of 
U.  8.  and  World,  47x87  Inches  in  sLEe,  with  a  gross 
of  my  school  pens  or  a  gallon  of  best  guaranteed 
ink,  as  preferred  (either  of  which  is  worth  $1.00). 
This  exceedingly  liberal  olfor  Is  made  to  intro- 
duce the  goods. 


_Thls  Coupon  la  sood  for  95  Cents.    For 

96  cents  with  coupon,  I  will  mall  you  100  one 
month  or  ten  month  report  cards.  Regular  price, 
60  cents.  This  liberal  proposition  is  made  In 
order  to  introdaoe  the  goods. 


CATALOGS  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 
No.  4— Physical  and  Science  Apparatus. 
No.  6— Kindergarten  Goods. 
No.  U-School  Supplies— Books  and  Apparatus. 
No.  17— School  and  Office  Pamltare^ 


BTBRTTHINO  FOB  8CHOOi:.S 
G  177-1,79  Jilnnroe  St.,  Chicago 


The  Swedish  System 
of  Qymnastics 

By  Hartvig  Nissen 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  ih*  Public 
School*  of  Boston. 

Bound  in  Extra  Flexible  Cloth,  75  Cents 


Bducatlopal  PuMlshlns  ComiMiny 

New  York      Chicago      Boston      San  P^vici^cq 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 

FOR 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 


JAN.  6.     BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Read  Story  of  Franklin,  No.  29  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Also,  Autobiography  of  Franklin,  10  cents. 
Get  Blackboard  Stencil  of  Franklin,  5  cents. 

JAN.  6.    JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Read  Joan  of  Arc,  No.  193  Five  Cent  Classic. 
Get  Stencil  of  Joan  of  Arc,  5  cents. 

JAN.  7.    GENERAL  PUTNAM. 

Read  Story  of  Putnam,  No.  26  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Get  Stencil  of  *•  Minute  Men." 

JAN.  12.    TENNYSON. 

Read  Enoch  Arden,  No.  10  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencil  of  Tennyson,  5  cents. 

JAN.  18.    WEBSTER. 

Read  Story  of  Webster,  No.  30  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Also,  from  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations. 
Ten  Cent  Classic. 

Get  Stencil  of  Webster,  5  cents. 

JAN.  19.    JAMES  WATT. 

Read  Story  of  James  Watt,  No.  64  Five  Cent 
Gassic. 

Get  Stencil  of  Locomotive,  5  cents. 

JAN.  21.    FREMONT. 

Read  Story  of  Fremont  and  Carson,  No.  100 
Five  Cent  Classic. 

JAN.  27.    MOZART. 

Read  Story  of  Mozart,  10  cents. 
Get  Stencil  of  Mozart,  5  cents. 

FEB.  7.    CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Read  Story  of  Dickens,  No.  147  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

Read  from  Little  Nell,  40  cents. 

Christmas  Carol,  10  cents. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  10  cents. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Dickens,  5  cents; 
Little  Nell,  5  cents. 

FEB.  11.    THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

Read  Story  of  Edison,  No.  60  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

FEB.  11.    DANIEL  BOONE. 

Read  Story  of  Boono  No.  9*  Finre  Cent 
Classic. 

FEB.  12.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Read  Story  of  Lincoln,  No.  31  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

Read  from  Speeches  of  Lincoln,  No.  142  Five 
Cent  Qassic. 


Get  Stencils  of  Lincoln,  5  cents;  Log  Cabin, 
10  cents;  Lincoln's  Boyhood,  10  cents;  Statue 
of  Lincoln,  10  cents. 

Lincoln  the  Railsplitter,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Lincoln,  1 5  cents. 

FEB.  22.    WASHINGTON. 

Read  Story  of  Washington,  No.  28  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Life  of  Washington,  No.  146  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  No.  66  Five 
Cent  Qassic. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencil  of  Washington,5  cents. 

Washington  on  Horseback,  10  cents. 

Martha  Washington,  5  cents. 

W^hington  Crossing  Delaware,  10  cents. 

Mount  Vernon,  10  cents. 

Capitol,  10  cents. 

Washington  and  His  Mother,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Washington,  15  cents. 

Statue  of  Washington,  10  cents. 

American  Soldier,  10  cents. 

American  Sailor,  10  cents. 

FEB.  27.    LONGFELLOW. 

Read  Story  of  Longfellow,  No.  89  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Selections  froip  Longfellow,  Nos.  125  and 
126  Five  Cent  Classics. 

Evangeline,  5  cents  and  10  cents. 

Hiawatha,  10  cents. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  10  cents. 

Story  of  Hiawatha,  30  cents. 

Hiawatha  the  Indian,  30  cents. 


Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Longfellow,  5 
cents;  Puritan  Maiden,  10  cents;  Mayflower,  10 
cents. 

Longfellow's  Home,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Longfellow,  15  cents. 

Portrait  of  Miles  Standish,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  John  Alden,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  Priscilla,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  Rose  Standish,  5  cents. 

HIAWATHA  STENCILS. 

i8x  24  inches. 
Wigwam  Hiawatha 

Red  Deer  Minnehaha 

Hiawatha  in  Cradle  Nokomis 

Forest  Scene,  24  x  36  inches 

"  At  the  door  on  summer  evenings." 
Hiawatha  Fishing,  24  x  36  inches. 
8  in  set.     Price,  50  cents. 


NEW  BOOKS 


CO., 


U.  S.  Flag,  5  cents.  U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms,  10 
cents.  Badge  of  G.  A.  R.,  10  cents.  Large 
Spread  Eagle  with  National  Emblems,  very 
handsome,  24x36,  20  cents.  Liberty  Bell,  5 
cents.  • 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


228  Wabaeh  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
60  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


S09  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    SAALFIELD    PUBLISHING 
AKRON,    OHIO. 

Billy  Whiskers.  By  Frances  Trego 
Moutgomery. 

Billy  Whiskers  is  a  goat  that  has  many 
adventures,  and  they  are  told  in  a  most 
amusing  way  —  an  autobiography.  Such 
iutelligence  as  is  attributed  to  this  particu. 
lar  goat  in  his  mischievous  pranks,  would 
do  credit  to  the  brightest  human  intellect. 
For  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  this  won- 
derful goat  outwits  everybody  and  comes 
out  triumphant,  with  a  charmed  life.  The 
illustrations  are  in  high  color,  and  exciting 
to  admirers  of  belligerent  goat-literatare. 
The  make-up  of  the  book  is  of  the  finest ; 
heavy  paper  of  best  quality,  with  clear, 
large  type,  make  it  a  pleasure  to  turn  the 
leaves. 

THE  SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
AKRON,    OHIO. 

The  Yellow  Violin.  By  Mary  A. 
Deunlson. 

A  pleasant*  story  of  a  little  girl  who  falls 
into  good  fortune,  through  her  admiration 
for  a  certain  yellow  violin  that  hung  in  a 
shop  window.  A  poor  little  overworked 
girl  at  first,  she  is  taken  up  by  a  professor 
of  music  who  teaches  her  the  violin  for  the 
love  of  it.  In  the  end  the  professor  turns 
out  to  be  her  lost  father  and  everything 
ends  up  happily. 

There  is  too  much  wonderful  happening 
in  this  story  to  have  a  flavor  of  real  life. 
But  the  tone  is  wholesome  and  some  very 
good  people,  Including  this  same  little  girl, 
embody  the  unselfish  virtues  that  make 
life  worth  living. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.  Ed- 
ited by  Charles  Robert  Gaston.  Price,  26 
cents. 

Early  American  Orations  — 1760-1884. 
Edited  by  Louie  R.  Heller.    Price,  25  cents. 

Pocket  American  and  English  Classics. 

These  volumes  are  edited  for  use  in 
secondary  schools  with  critical  introduc- 
tions, notes,  etc.  They  are  small,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  convenient  for  desk 
use.  In  thr  preparation  for  the  play,  •»  As 
You  Like  £,"  it  has  been  the  design  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  expecting  high 
school  pupils  to  enter  deeply  into  the  sool 
of  the  drama  on  one  hand,  or,  to  urge 
them  to  grub  into  details  on  the  other,  and 
study  the  text  etymologically  word  for 
word.  At -the  close  are  **  notes"  to  each 
scene  cofWHenUng  on  points  of  characters 
and  plot  and  groups  of  words  to  be  studied 
from  the  dictionaries. 

"The  early  American  Orations "  extend 
over  a  period  of  sixty-five  years.  They 
are  types  of  the  speeches  of  the  times  and 
represent  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  The  speakers  were  men  of  breadth 
and  culture,  independent  thinkers,  and  fnll 
of  patriotic  fervor.  Brief  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  speakers  preface  the  orations 
and  explanatory  notes  at  the  close. 
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[    SUITABLE  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN    ] 


Without  doubt  there  is  a  most  favorable  period  in  every  child's  life  for  the  reading 
of  each  book.  If  offered  to  him  at  just  the  right  age,  it  appeals  to  his  nature  with 
peculiar  power.  There  would  be  a  wonderful  economy  of  effort  if  the  books  selected 
for  children  were  given  them  at  this  favorable  time. —  Du.  Prank  MoMurry. 


Book8  Suitable  for  Children  of  6  Years.^ 

iEsop's  Pabtes.     Vol.  I fo.40 

Some  of  Our  Friends 40 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles       .         ...        .         .40 

Little  Folk's  Primer .30 

Good  Time  Primer        .         .         ...         .  .30 


Booka  Suitable  for  Children  of  7  Yeara. 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans       . 
Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest  Readers 
Colonial  Days.     In  Virginia,   Carolina,  Maryland 
^riidOeorgia 

Stories  ,d^^  ^«^  Children 

Story  of'  Hiawatha 

The  Story  of  UlysSes      .    . 

Legends  of  Springtime  . 

^Csop's  Fables.    Vol.  IL 

Out  Doors     . 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots 

Flower  Friends      .... 

Stories  from  Birdland.    Vols.  I.,  II,,  each 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 

Books  Suitable  for  Children  of  8  Years 
Stories  of  Great  Men 

"       "  Our  Authors   . 

'*       "  American  Pioneers 

"       "  Great  Inventors 

"       "  Colonial  Children 

*'       "  Our  Country.  Vols.  L,  II 
Treasury,  of  Fairy  Tales 
In  Mythland.    Vols.  L,  IL,  each 
World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend 
Grimm's  Fairy  Talcs 
Friends  of  the  Field 
Stories  of  Garden  and  Field 
'  Adventures  of  a  Brownie 
Black  Beauty    '      .         . 
Leaves  from  Nature.    Vol.  I 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Geography  for  Young  Folks    . 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard; 

Coffee,  etc. 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
The  Child  of  Urbino ;  the  Story  of  Raphael 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks 
Swiss  Family  Robinson 


,,  each 


Stories  of 


Tea. 


$0.40 
.40 


•SO 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


^140 
.40 
.40 

.60 

.40 

r.oo 

.40 

.40 

•50 

.40 
.40 
.40 

.60 
.40 
.40 


Books  Suitable  for  Children  of  9  Years. 
American  History  Stories,    Vol.  I.         .        .         .     lo-So 

Hiawatha,  the  Indian     •        .         .       - .         .         .        .40 

Stories  of  )Cing  Arthur ;  or  Knights  of  the  Round 

Table  1        .....         .         .40 

Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks   ......        .50 

leaves  from  Nature.    Vol.  IL        .         .         .         .        \6q 

Little  Flower  Folks.  Vols.  I.  IL,  each  ,  .  .  .40 
Science  Ladders.  Vols.  L,  IL,  III.,  each  .  .  .40 
Stories  from  Animal  Land       .        .         ,        .  .75 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies .60 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 50 

Home  Geography  .         .* 60 

Littie  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  .  .  .  .  .50 
Gulliver's  Travels.     (Edited  for  children)       .  .40 

Arabian  Nights  "       "        "       .         .  .60 

Little  NelL     Dickens     .        .        .        .        .        .        .50 

PaulDorabey.    " 50 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    Dickens  .        .  .25 

Christmas  Carol.  *' 25 

Hawthovne's  Wonder  Book  .  .  .  .  ^o 
"  Tanglewood  Tales  .  .  .  .40 
"  Twice  Told  Tales  ...  .  ♦  .  ,40 
Ethics;  Stories  for  Home  and  School  .  .  .  .60 
Health  Chats  •  .  .  .  .  :  .  .66 
King  of  the  Golden  River  . ;  .  ,  .  ;  .ar. 
The  Story  of  Litde  Itonrad a; 


Books  Suitable  for  Children  of  10  Years. 
American  History  Stories.  Vols.  IL>  III.,  each 
Slory  of  Columbus        •        .        .         •        * 
Famous  Presidents        .         .        . 

**       American  Statesmen         .         .         .         . 

Stories  of  Massachusetts 

"       "   Ohio     .         .         .        .         . 


^0.50 
.60 
40 
40 

r75 

.60 


.40 
•50 
•50 
•30 
•50 
.50 


"       "   New  York 60 

"       "   Minnesota     .        .        .        .        .        .  .60 

"       «   Illinois           .        ,        .        .        .        .  .60 

Legends  of  Norseland .60 

Stories  of  Old  Germany 60 

Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Vol.  I .40 

Leaves  from  Nature.    Vol.  HI.       .         .         .         .  .60 

Storyland  of  Stars         .         .                          .         .  ,50 

Our  Fatherland .50 

Children  of  the  Cold      .         .         .         .         .         .  1.25 

«      it    u  Worid 1.00 

Stories  from  Dickens -     -So 

"      of  the  Bible.     Vols.  I.,  IL,  HI.,  each    .         .  .60 

Rab  and  His  Friends     .         .         .         .        •        .  .25 


Any  of  these  Books  may  be  ordered  of  ^ 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


228  Wabash  Avanua, 
CHICAGO 


es  Fifth  Avenua. 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromflald  Street, 
BOSTON 


809  Market  Straat. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HAVE  YOU 
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EASY  TO  TAKE 


tonuUioii 


Is  a  Perfect  Emulsion  of  the  Purest  Norwegian  | 
Cod  LWer  Ofl  in  combination  witli  Hypopbos- 
phitea  and  Guaiacol.  Otomulsion  besides  destroy* 
ing  all  poisonous  bacteria  present  ia  the  blood, 
lungs,  stomach  and  entire  human  organism,  in*  I 
creases  the  appetite,8thnu]atesdigestion,  and  thus  I 
aids  in  producing  pure,  rich,  i«d  blood  and  firm 
flesh,  the  essentials  of  Health  and  Strenoth. 
Propertiea:    Cod  Liver  Oil— nourishing; 
Hypophospbites  —  bone  and  tissue;    Guaiacol  I 
—  antiseptic  and  germ-destroying;  forming  an 
I  admirable  and  easily  assimilated  "Food^mcdh 
I  Ciae**  of  the  highest  scientific  degree.  It  tones* 
rebuilds  and  strengthens  the  whole  human  sys- 
tem.    Ozomnlsion  uO'POiaOBB  the  bloody 
and  frees  it  from  all  badllary  or  germ  life.    It 
ia  easy  to  take  and  is  highly  recommended  by  I 
the  Medical  Profesaion.    The  OiUy  product  of 
its  nature  in  the  world,  and  far  in  advance  of  | 
any  other  preparation. 

A  FltsMtnlii  "FNi  IMieiii" 

for  emaciated  men,  thin  women,  worn-out  moth- 
ers, and  ^ckly,  puny  children.    By  ito  MttM  I 
use  all  may  receive  new  strength,  vitality,  vim 
and  vigor,  and  become  sturdy,  robust,  healthy, 
plump  and  pfffV  biOOdctL 


The  Food  That  Does  Good 

Here  is  a  food  for  invalids  and  for  those  with  weak  life 
functions,  which,  by  its  action  on  the  blood,  will  help  your 
body  to  throw  off  disease.     For  over  a  decade 

OZOA\ULSIO/N 

1,^?  scientifically  medicated  emulsion  of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 
with  Hypophospbites  and  Guaiacol)  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  physicians  of  Greater  New  York  and  all  other  large  cities 
in  their  daily  practice. 

They  have  used  it  with  marked  success  in  all  cases  of  { 
Weak  Lungs,  Colds,  Coughs,  Catarrh,  Consumption  and 
Throat  Troubles;  for  Scrofula,  Eczema,  Pimples,  Boils,  Ab- 
scesses,  and  all  skin  affections.  In  fact,  for  all  disorders 
caused  by  Mai  Nuiritum  or  the  weaknesses  of  a  body  that  is 
improperly  or  poorly  fed. 

As  a  result,  although  never  before  advertised,  Ozomul- 
sion  has  to-day  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  and  is  carried  in  stock  by  every  druggist  in  the 
United  States. 

But  still  millions  have  not  heard  of  it.  Millions  have 
never  tried  it.  So  we  have  decided  to  make  its  Powerful 
Merits  known  through  the  newspapers,  and  to  offer  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  tried  it 

A  Large  Sample  Battle  Free 

which  will  be  sent  by  us  to  any  address  on  request,  so  that 

invalids  in  every  walk  of  life  can  test  it  for  themselves  and 

see  what  Ozomulsion  will  do  for  them.     Send  us  your  name  and  complete  address,  mentioning  Primary  Edi 

noN,  and  the  large  sample  free  bottle  will  at  once  be  sent  to  you  by  mail.     Address  — 

THE  OZOMULSION  CO.,  32  De  Peyster  St.,  New  Yoi 
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SPRAGUE  CLASSIC  READERS 


By  SARAH   E.  SPRAGUE,   Ph.D. 

Books  One,  Two  and  Three  Now  Ready 

Superintendents,  Principals,  Teachers  and  others  who  are  looking  for  a  set  of  readers 
which  are  based  upon  true  psychological  laws  and  upon  safe  pedagogical  principles 
are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 


Commendations  from  Haine  to  California. 


A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  Book  One  of  the 
"Sprague  Classic  Readers."  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  it,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  book.  The  plan  is 
excellent.  In  addition  to  word  study,  it  opens  up  so  many 
opportunities  for  form,  and  color  study,  and  child  activity, 
that  the  teacher  will  welcome  it,  while  tiie  beautiful  pictures, 
rhymes,  and  songs  will  appeal  to  the  chikiren  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Best  of  all,  it  is  based  on  no  "patent  process*'  of 
teaching  reading. 

Jno.  C.  Bliss, 
Inspector  of  New  York  State  Training  Classes. 

This  book  won  our  hearts  at  once,  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion brings  our  judgment  to  the  support  of  our  first  impres- 
sion. The  attractive  cover  is  embellished  with  a  brilliant 
carnation,  which  exhibits  the  flower  in  the  successive  stages 
of  bursting  bud,  opened  bud,  and  full  blossom.  The  sug- 
gestion thus  made  is  carried  out  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  contents.  The  first  lessons  are  not  only 
suggestive  of  beauty  and  of  literary  flavor,  but  they  have  a 
human  interest  which  appeals  directly  to  the  child,  and  are 
withal  so  simple  as  to  present  a  very  slight  task  to  the 
tender  mind.  In  the  succeeding  lessons  the  progressive 
steps  are  adjusted  with  a  skill  that  would  be  impossible  to 
an  author  of  limited  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising. 
To  properly  notice  the  book  it  would  require  more  space 
than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  In  the  particulars  of  reason- 
able busy-work,  a  psychological  basis,  pictures  of  real  boys 
and  girls,  simple  and  attractive  music,  an  ample  vocabulary, 
and  variety  of  style,  the  best  that  need  be  said  is  that  Dr. 
Sprague  has,  in  this  book,  accomplished  what  we  would 
expect  of  her. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  in  School  Education. 


Book  One  of  the  "Sprague  Classic  Readers  "  is  a  gem — a 
gem  of  art  in  book- making,  and  a  gem  of  art  and  science  in 
up-to-date  educational  theory  and  practice.  It  reveals  the 
superior  literary  talents  of  the  author ;  it  shows  forth  the 
extended,  successful,  sympathetic  experience  of  the  teacher 
in  the  school-room  where  little  children  are  taught  to  read. 
The  philosophy  of  the  system  is  amplified  so  fully  in  the  text 
that  any  intelligent  teacher  can  use  the  book.  The  system 
pursued  with  enthusiasm  and  understanding,  the  child  does 
the  rest  —  he  learns  the  matter  and  the  forms  which  con- 
stitute skill  in  reading. 

J.  H.  HoosE,  Ph.D.,  , 
Department  0/ Philosophy,  University  of  Southern  Calif omia^ 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


I  am  indebted  to  you  for  Book  One  of  the  ''Sprague  Classic 
Readers."  It  is  a  charming  little  book,  full  of  interest  to  any 
reader  by  reason  of  its  bright  originality.  I  have  read  the 
book  from  cover  to  cover  three  times  with  increasing 
pleasure.  You  are  fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Sprague, 
who  unites  ia^  more  than  usual  literary  ability  with  the 
teacher's  art. 

Frances  Lxuan  Taylor, 
Principal  City  Training  School,  Galesburg,  IlL 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  first  book  of  the 
"  Sprague  Classic  Readers."  I  have  examined  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  believe  that  the  book  has  many 
excellent  points  about  it.  Mechanically  I  consider  it  one*of 
the  very  best,  and  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  I  believe 
that  it  ranks  high.  The  difficulties  in  the  book  seem  to  be 
carefully  graded  and  this  to  my  mind  is  an  essential  feature 
of  any  primary  reading  book. 

'  •  DiMON  H.  Roberts, 

Superintendent  of  Training  School  Department,  State  Normal 
School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Book  One  of  the  "Sprague  Classic  Readers"  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  book  and  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  Its  spirit  and  plan  are  excellent.  It  abounds 
in  helpful  suggestions  to  the  teacher.  An  intelligent  use  of 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  make  the  teaching  of  reading  to  the 
primer  class  a  pleasant  and  successful  task.  As  regards 
mechanical  execution  it  is  what  it  is  in  every  other  respect, 
a  book  of  unusual  merit.  I  have  examined  the  book  with 
much  care,  in  fact,  have  read  every  word  of  it — and  can  say 
truly  that  I  know  of  no  book  of  its  kind  possessing  so  many 
good  features.  Knowing  Dr.  Sprague  and  her  previous 
work  as  I  do,  the  reader  is  just  such  a  one  as  I  shoukl  have 
expected  her  to  write. 

J.  E.  Manchester,  D.Sc., 
President  Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Book  One  of  the  "  Sprague  Classic  Readers  "  cannot  fail 
of  success  \  it  delights  all,  young  and  old.  You  make  no 
claim  for  it  that  its  pages  do  not  heartily  endorse.  As  a 
primary  reader  it  does  not  so  emphasize  one  system  or 
method  as  to  make  any  other  impracticable.  From  page  to 
page  its  progression  is  as  simple  and  natural  as  is  the  child's 
from  nursery  life  to  the  world  outside.  Briefly,  it  is  beauti- 
ful, readable,  and,  to  use  an  abused  word,  educational. 
I  wish  for  you  the  success  that  this  enterprise  merits. 

Dora  B.  Moody, 
Main  Street  School,  Lewiston,  Maim. 
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A  NOTE  ON  COLOR 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By  CAROLINE  WEST  VAN  HELDEN 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  TWELVE  COLORED  PLATES 

PRICE,  IN  BOARDS,  50  CENTS 


Madame  van  Helden,  having  had  wide  experience  with  teachers,  is 
able  to  put  into  small  compass  many  valuable  suggestions  for  practical 
work  in  water  colors. 

This  is  an  artistic  book  and  offers  great  value  for  the  money. 

Send  for  a  special  circular  about  it,  and  for  a  full  price  list  of  Water 
Colors  and  all  material  for  color  instruction. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANOSGO 

KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  is  now  only  $f.00  a  year 


Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  Pedagogical  Guide  that  is  endorsed 
by  such  leading  educators  as — 


F.  LOUIS  80LDAN, 

Sapt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ALFRED  BAYLIS8, 

State  Supt.  Public  lustructiou,  Illinois. 
L.  H.  JONES. 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
JOHN  R.  KIRK,  Pres., 

State  Normal  School,  Kirkville,  Mo. 

J.  FAIRBANKS, 

Supt  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mo. 


D.  B.  PARKINSON,  Pres., 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

Carbondale,  ill. 
Dr.  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Normal,  111. 
J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH.  Pres., 

State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Pres., 

State  Normal  School,  Wis. 


T.  C.  GLENDENEN, 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Cairo,  111. 
J.  M.  White, 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
N.  C.  DOUGHERTY, 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111. 
A.  LUDLUM, 

Supt  of  High  Schools,  Sallna,  Kan. 
8.  Y.  GILLAN, 

In  Tk€  Western  Teacher. 


SUPERINTENDBNT  L.   H.  JONES,   ClEVELAITO,   OhIO. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  read  ^'  ^Psychology  for  Teachers."  It  is  elementary, 
very  elementary,  in  fact,  and  all  the  better  for  that  in  my  judgment.  The  simplicity  of  your 
style  accords  with  the  elementary  character  of  the  work.  Your  short  sentences  and  direct  state- 
ments put  every  matter  clearly.  The  peculiarly  happy  combination  of  psychology  and  its  peda- 
gogical application  strikes  me  as  being,unu8ually  helpful  to  young  teachers.  In  fact,  the  appli- 
cation side  of  the  subject  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  stronger  half  of  the  book,  as  indeed  it  should 
be.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  read  quite  easily  by  young  teachers,  and  very  profitably  by  experi- 
enced teachers.  I  predict  for  it  a  wide  use  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  our  pro- 
fession. 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS 

By  J.  N.  PATRICK,  A.n. 

i2mo.    353  Pages.    Half  Leather.    1 1.00  by  mail 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
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What  a  Progressive  Superintendent  says  of  them: 

December  28,  1902. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  are 
using  1700  copies  of  the  5  cent  classics  in  the  Salem 
schools.  These  little  books  were  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  and  are  winning  their  way 
with  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

L.  R.  Traver, 
Supt.  of  Schools y  Salem,  Ore. 


No.  71. 
No.  72. 
No.  81. 

No.  20. 


Irving. 
Pocahontas. 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 


Pint  Qnula. 

No.  2.    iEsop's  Fables. 

Adapted  for  primaiy  grades.  Large  type.  Fox  and 
the  Lion,  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  and 
the  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat,  The  Lazy 
Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Wolf,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    iSsop's  Fables. 

Same  as  above.  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale. 
The  Snake's  Egn,  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dove,  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds,  The  Fox  and  the  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  II.    Selections  from  Xsov,    I. 

Same  as  above,  containing  the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Selections  from  iEsop. '  II. 

Same  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs,  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
and  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Buds,  Stems  and  Roots.     . 

A  Uttk  Nature  Reader  about  the  various  kinds  of 
buds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  telline  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
eariy  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story,  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie,  The  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  1 10.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Still  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  waluutt,  horse  chestnuts, 
hazel  nut,  Braril  nut,  nuts  with  wings,  pine  cones,  Mrs. 
Sumac's  babies,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telling  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
plantt  and  vegeubles. 

No.  211;.    The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Simuar  to  No.  109 . 

Second  Onula. 

No.  7.    L1TT1.E  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
Illustrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Finch,  The  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  vireo.  Black  and  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  Swallow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    III. 
Similar  to  77  and  78.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  En 
ion,  and  the  itory  of  Siegfried  and  Bninhtlde, 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  pade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  four  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 
No.  187.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 
No.  188.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 


No.  189.    Children  of  History.    I. 

tory  of  the  life  of  Washinston, 

I,  told  in 


The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Ful- 
\.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  ^^' —      ""  '       -  ' 


ton,  S  F.  B. 

language.    Large,  clear  type. 

No.,190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Springtime.    II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idun 
and  the  Apples  (Nozse  liCgend) . 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  flowers; 
also  many  designs  for  brush  work. 

Third  Qroda. 

No.  I.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    I. 

Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  grade  chil- 
dren. Contains  the  following  stories:  The  Princess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Goklen  Goose,  The  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No.  x.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  z  and  4.  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  GreteL 

No.  14.      SELECnONS   FROM   GrIMM.      II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  Holle, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

A  short  biography  of  3a  pages,  suiuble  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  children.  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  thu  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  following: 

No.  25.  Story  of  Columbus. 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Penn. 

No.  28.  Washington. 

No.  29.     I'^RANKUN. 

No.  30.  Webster. 

No*  31.  Lincoln. 

No.  35.  Lowell. 

No.  36.  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  Whither. 

No.  43.  Cooper. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  48.  Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60.  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 

No.  62.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63.  Louisa  M.  Aixxyrr. 

No.  64.  James  Watt. 

N«.  70.  Stephenson, 


Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  I. 

'     Contains  15  short   stories   that   first   appeared   fa 
Primary  Education. 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Contains  14  stories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc. 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathe-s. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  contains 
words  and  music  of  two  8on«s,  "  Revolutionarr  Tea" 
and  *•  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E  Dawes,  ol 
bow  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  loi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 
No.  120.    Thk  Liberty  Bkll. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  contains 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

"  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 
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It  was  ft  happy  thought  for  this  enterpriBing  firm  to  nnddrtake 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  limited  resources  by  the 
publication  of  standard  classics  for  the  small  sums  of  five  and  ten 
cents.  The  result  has  been  an  unparalleled  success.  School 
boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  have  keenly  appreciated 
this  opportunity  to  furnish  the  grades  with  good  supplementary 
reading,  at  small  cost;  and  still  this  '*  Yonng  Folks'  Library" 
continues  to  increase. 

All  these  neav  publications  can  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of 
children.  They  have  been  subjected  to  careful  criticism  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  assist  the  nature  work  of  the  schoolroom. 
Selections  of  poetry  and*  tasteful  illustrations  are  happily  Intro- 
dnced  to  give  beauty  and  variety. — Primary  Education, 

We  have  been  using  the  Classics  for  some  time  and  they  have 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

John  W.  Hopkins,  8upt.  of  SchooU, 


Some  of  the  best  books  for  children  and  young  people  which 
have  come  to  our  notice  are  some  numbers  of  the  Young  FoUu' 
Library  of  Choice  Literature.  Each  number  contains  thirty-two 
pages  of  choice  illustrated  literature  l)ound  in  strong  manila 
covers.  One  of  the  good  points  of  the  books  is  the  moderate 
price  for  such  choice  literature,  five  and  ten  cents  per  copy, 
bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  nature  series 
and  the  stories  of  the  American  Revolution  are  told  In  a  most  fas- 
cinating way,  so  that  a  child  is  at  once  attracted  and  wishes  for 
more.  The  biographies  of  the  best  men  of  our  country  are  in» 
spiring  to  the  small  one  as  well  as  the  older  one.  These  books 
are  the  very  best  things  we  have  seen  of  the  kind. 

—Ostfard  JVeM,  (ktfard,  A. 

Some  time  since  I  ordered  two  hundred  Five  Cent  Classics  of 
you,  which  have  proyed  hiffhly  satisfactory.  Please  send  me  two 
dozen  numbers  as  cancelled.  —  B.  B.  Cloninoer,  Fike,  Texa$. 


"" 

V.^  P*-|  lAwt 

tlTTLElRQ)  RIDINC 
^        HOOOi 

-cvc"  "^S^^*"  Vws 

■■ 

^^ 

Five  Cent  Classics  received  in  good  condition.  Am  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  know  they  will  be  a  very  anreat  help  in 
my  work.  The  interest  taken  by  the  children  and  the  numerous 
questions  asked  about  what  they  have  already  read,  have  led  roe 
to  believe  that  my  Beading  Table  will  be  the  most  attractive  spot 
in  the  building.  Thank  yon  for  having  put  within  my  reach  such 
a  mine  of  wealth.  J.  L.  Pttman,  Johnstown t  Pa. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  these  delightful  little  books  (Five 
Cent  Classics)  in  our  schools  and  they  are  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

J.  L.  Long,  Supt,  of  Schools,   * 

The  children  ought  to  bless  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  get- 
ting np  of  such  books. 

Mason  8.  Stone,  State  SupU  of  Education,  Vt, 


Such  editions  as  your  '*  Five  Cent  Classics  "  certainly  place  op- 
portunities within  the  reach  of  children  that  they  might  not 
otherwise  secure.  And  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  they  are 
equally  worthy  of  commendation. 

Mara  D.  Bernardi,  Independence^  Mo. 

I  was  the  recipient  of  some  of  your  classics.  May  I  thank  you 
for  the  favor?  I  am  immensely  pleased  with  the  books  and  shall 
certainly  use  them  in  any  class  I  have  in  this  work.  Again 
thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  favor,  I  am,  very  truly, 

Allen  B.  FRioEBfAN,  Jr.,  Principal^  Truxton^  N,  Y, 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  Five  Cent  Classics  and  hare 
called  Supt.  Stuart's  attention  to  them. 

R.  G.  HiBBARD,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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BOOK  I.  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  GUIDE  SERIES 

WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

By  HELEN  fl.  BECKWITH,  Author  ol^Mn  Hythland*' 
It  Is  by  a  praotlcal  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  and  devices 

for  every  month  In  the  year. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Cioth.    12mo.    Price*  50  Cents. 
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SOURCE  READERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART, 
Profeoor  of  History  in  Hanrard  UniTersity. 

VoL  L    Colonial  Children  Price,  40  GeotB 

This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  of  children's  readers, 
made  up  of  extracts  from  original  material,  and  is  intended 
for  children  about  ten  years  old.  The  extracts  illustrate  many 
entertaining  facts  of  colonial  life  and  customs,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  colonial  history,  and  are 
rewritten  in  modem  form,  but  preserve  the  racy  and  often 
humorous  flavor  of  the  old  writers. 

VoL  IL    Camps  and  Firesides  of  tlie  Revoliftion* 
Price,  50  Centi 
In  this  Professor  Hart  continues   the   same  plan   and 
arrangement  as  in  Vol.  I.,  selecting  the  material  for  slightly 
more  advanced  pupils. 

VoL  nL    How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived*    Price,  60  Geoti. 

These  keoks  are  profusely  illustrated. 


FROM    THE    OLD    WORLD   TO   THE    NEW 
How  America  was  Found  and  Settled 

By  MARGUERITE  STOCKMAN  DICKSON. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Price,  50  Genti 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  place  before  children  of  per- 
haps twelve  years  of  age,  in  a  simple,  connected  narrative, 
an  account  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  It 
endeavors  to  show  the  "why"  back  of  each  event,  since  the 
author  believes  that  there  is  no  surer  way  than  this  of  making 
the  story  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  to  young  readers. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  children  are  led  back  to  the 
Europe  of  the  centuries  preceding  the  "Age  of  Discovery," 
and  are  helped  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  great  move- 
ments "  from  the  old  world  to  the  new." 
*  Outlines  for  composition  work  on  various  subjects 
selected  from  each  chapter  are  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  work. 
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The  Grasp  of  the  Situation 

In  visiting  schools  the  impression  as  to  whether  the 
teacher  has  or  has  not  the  grasp  qt  her  work,  is  as 
plain  to  the  expert  visitor  as  the  faces  of  the  teacher 
and  school.  How?  It  cannot  be  put  into  words  any 
more  than  it  can  be  told  how  sunshine  cheers  and 
clouds  depress.  The  failure  to  "hold'*  a  school  is  so 
evident,  it  is  past  understanding  why  the  teacher  her- 
self is  not  conscious  of  it.  She  is  uncomfortable, 
except  in  some  fatal  cases  of  chronic  complacency; 
but  from  her  point  of  view  it  is  usually  the  children 
who  '*  don't  behave";  it  is  the  class  who  is  poor,  or 
badly  disposed,  and  she  pities  herself  for  the  unfavor- 
able conditions ;  only  in  the  rarest  instances  does  such 
a  teacher  accept  the  responsibility  and  bravely  look 
truth  in  the  face.  When  she  does  there  is  hope,  but 
only  hope.  The  confidence  in  her  ability  to  gather  up 
the  invisible  threads  that  connect  her  with  every  child 
in  her  school,  must  wait  till  the  effort  has  been  deter- 
minedly and  persistently  made.  Calibre,  tempera- 
ment, and  personal  magnetism  have  to  be  counted  in 
this  struggle. 

It  is  said  of  certain  people  that  it  is  not  "  in  them  ** 
to  do  this  or  that.  Now,  it  is  not  in  some  very  worthy 
people  to  teach  school.  How  shall  they  know  till 
they  try  it?  it  may  be  asked.  If  they  are  normal 
school  graduates  it  was  known  by  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  these  schools,  whether  or  not  these 
students  possessed  the  essentials  for  successful  teach- 
ing long  before  they  were  given  diplomas;  essentials 
in  this  sense  meaning  other  qualifications  besides 
scholarship.  The  most  brilliant,  learned  normal  pupil 
may  graduate  in  a  pyrotechnic  display  of  adulation 
and  be  unable  to  hold  a  school  of  a  dozen  children. 
If  any  class  of  teachers  have  a  right  to  claim  pity  and 
justice,  it  is  those  teachers  who  have  given  time,  effort, 
and  money  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work,  and 
upon  entering  into  it,  have  either  failed  completely 
and  gone  out,  or  are  failing  without  knowing  it. 
These  teachers  had  a  right  to  be  told  by  those  in 
authority  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  teach.  No 
pupil-teacher  in  any  normal  school  could  have  passed 
through  a  term  of  practice  teaching  without  making  it 
plain  to  her  principal  and  critic  teachers  whether  or 
not  she  possessed  the  power,  the  "gift"  —  not  to 
instruct  one  individual  child  according  to  the  most 
approved  pedagogical  tenets — but  to  grasp,  and  hold, 
a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  with  that  fine  instinct 
that  makes  a  spider  conscious  of  the  slightest  touch  to 
the  remotest  gossamer  thread  of  her  intricate  web. 

Are  the  words  "  hold  "  and  "  grasp  "  interpreted  to 
mean  rigidity  of  discipline  in  the  school-room?  Not  in 
the  least.  Q^^^^  ^he  reverse.  It  is  only  the  teacher  in 
possession  of  this  power  who  can  permit  a  freedom 
among  the  children  that  will  not  degenerate  into 
license.  It  is  the  teacher  who  feels  her  school  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand  that  can  allow  the  individualism  of 
hef  children  to  have  free  play.    It  is  always  the  doubt- 
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ful  teacher  who  watches  every  motion  and  curtails  all 
naturalness  in  her  children.  What,  then,  is  the  way  of 
wisdom  for  the  unskilful  teacher,  in  view  of  these 
things?  Every  teacher  has  friends  inside  the  lines,  or 
can  win  them,  who  will  be  safe  confidants,  and  tell  her 
the  truth.  If  she  is  earnest  and  courageous  enough 
to  go  to  them  frankly  for  help;  to  ask  to  be 
observed  at  her  work,  and  the  weaknesses  pointed 
out;  to  sit  humbly  and  gladly  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  have  already  attained ;  to  lose  all  sensitiveness 
to  criticism^  even  though  it  come  from  unfriendly 
sources;  to  become  so  sympathetically  in  touc> 
with  her  children  that  they  shall  be  drawn  to  hei 
—  all  these  helps,  added  to  the  gain  of  experience, 
can  do  much.  But  if  not  enough,  if  the  struggle 
has  been  conscientious,  but  futile,  then  let  that 
teacher  go  bravely  out  into  other  avenues  of  work, 
without  discouragement  or  loss  of  self  respect. 
Another  groove  may  be  waiting  where  her  adaptation 
will  win  success  and  peace  of  mind.  To  continue  in 
the  school-room,  when  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  en- 
tered it  at  first,  till  ambition  dies,  ideals  lost,  and 
one  is  gradually  lowered  to  the  plane  of  self-satisfied 
complacency,  is  an  unspeakable  wrong  to  the  children. 


The  Influence  of  School  Environ- 
ment on  Defective  Children 

M.  L.  E. 

THE  term  "  defective  "  is  to  be  understood  as  applying, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  to  those  children  who 
are  below  the  so-called  "  normal  child,"  physically, 
intellectually,  or  morally,  and  yet  not  far  enough 
below  to  need  to  be  sent  to  the  special  schools  provided  for 
the  very  defective  children.  I  wish  to  give  a  few  concrete 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  school  environment  on  such 
children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  the  early  '90*5,  a 
class  of  about  forty  children  began  school  in  the  primary 
department  of  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  this  state. 
Among  these  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  "  defec- 
tives." The  forty  were  formed  into  two  classes  with  the 
defective  ones  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  in  the  two 
classes.  After  four  weeks'  work  it  was  discovered  that  th^ 
defective  ones  were  not  learning  much,  and  owing  to  the 
extra  amount  of  attention  which  the  teachers  were  obliged 
to  give  to  them,  the  classes,  as  a  whole,  were  not  progressing 
as  they  should  be  doing. 

The  principal  of  the  department  then  took  all  of  the 
defectives,  about  eighteen,  and  put  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  giving  them  the  pleasantest  class-room,  and 
hanging  in  that  room  the  prettiest  pictures  from  the  other 
rooms.  She  selected  for  that  class  the  student-teachers  of 
most  attractive  personality  and  those  who  had  decided 
ability  in  blackboard  sketching.  They  were  told  that  their 
aim  should  be  to  make  those  children  as  happy  as  possible 
in  school,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  to  be 
decidedly  secondary.  To  this  end  they  were  to  illustrate  all 
the  stories  and  reading  lessons  by  blackboard  sketches,  they 
were  to  encourage  the  children  in  all  possible  ways,  and 
never  let  them  think  that  the  teacher  did  not  consider  them 
equal  to  any  task  that  might  be  given  them. 

The  idea  of  social  service,  of  help  to  others,  was  kept 
prominently  before  the  children,  lliey  learned  to  re-tell 
the  stories  told  to  them  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  enter- 
tain visitors  to  their  class.  One  of  the  children  was  a  boy 
with  an  abnormally  large  head.  He  became  a  most  delight- 
ful story-teller.  It  was  really  very  interesting  to  see  the  way 
in  which  he  would  tell  a  story.  He  would  fix  his  eyes  on 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  the  look 
of  delight  with  which  he  greeted  his  own  discovery  that  his 
auditors  were  getting  his  points,  was  charming.  His  ability 
in  this  line  was  used  as  a  stimulus  for  work  in  other 


directions.  If  he  said,  as  he  sometimes  did  when  told  to 
write  a  sentence  or  work  a  little  example, ''  I  can't  do  that," 
his  teacher  would  say,  '^  Nonsense  1  a  boy  who  can  tell  such 
a  good  story  as  you  can,  can  certainly  do  this,"  and  then  the 
child  would  immediately  think  so,  too,  and  perform  his  task. 
His  general  health  improved  steadily  during  the  year. 

There  was  one  seven-year-old  boy,  the  oldest  one  in  the 
class.  He  was  very  tall  and  slender,  and  had  never  been 
really  well.  During  his  first  weeks  in  school  he  was  unhappy 
because  he  realized  that  he  was  not  mentally  the  equal  of 
others  of  his  age,  or  even  of  some  of  the  younger  children. 
In  one  of  the  drills  on  recognizing  words  at  sight  in  a  list  of 
words,  he  found  the  word  before  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class  did,  and  the  watchful  teacher  said,  "  Hubert, 
show  Katie."  Hubert  pointed  out  the  word  to  Katie,  and 
the  look  of  puzzled  astonishment  which  overspread  his  face 
and  then  changed  to  delight  as  he  realized  that  he,  the  dull 
boy,  had  actually  been  of  help  to  some  other  child  because 
he  knew  something  that  she  did  not  know,  was  a  revelation 
to  the  teacher  of  the  condition  of  that  child's  mind.  He 
was  always  cordially  commended  for  every  effort  he  made, 
and  was  allowed  to  help  others  whenever  possible.  He 
soon  led  the  class,  to  his  own  increasing  happiness. 

One  of  the  children,  who  was  considered  by  all  the 
teachers  as  unusually  dull  (even  for  this  class),  imitative, 
but  not  at  all  original,  convinced  them  through  Uiis  incident 
that  there  was  something  in  him  to  work  on.  He,  James, 
with  others  of  the  class,  was  at  the  blackboard  making  and 
illustrating  examples  from  combinations  which  had  been 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  For  instance,  the  teacher  would 
dictate  to  one  child  4  -f-  3.  The  child  would  write  on  the 
board  4  -f-  3  =y  and  then  think  out  a  little  problem  and 
illustrate  it.  If  he  drew  two  rose  bushes,  with  four  roses  on 
one  and  three  on  the  other,  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  what  his 
example  was.  James  had  on  the  board  6  —  i  =5,  and 
was  drawing  boys.  He  had  drawn  five  boys  holding  each 
others'  hands  and  running,  and  when  the  teacher's  attention 
was  attracted  to  him,  he  was  drawing  a  sixth  boy  lying  on 
the  ground.  He  drew  the  boy,  looked  at  it,  scowled,  and 
erased  it ;  drew  another  lying  down,  just  like  the  one  he 
had  erased,  and  erased  that ;  drew  a  third  boy  lying  down, 
stepped  back  and  looked  at  the  picture,  and  then  with  an 
air  of  determination,  again  erased  the  boy  who  was  Ijring 
down  and  rapidly  drew  another  one,  standing.  The  teacher, 
who  wished  to  know  what  process  had  been  going  on  in  the 
child's  mind,  said,  "James,  what  is  your  example?" 
James  said,  "  There  were  six  boys  playing  snap-the-whip  " 
(pointing  to  the  six  boys  he  had  drawn),  ''and  one  got 
snapped  off"  (pointing  to  the  one  standing  apart  from  tiie 
others),  "and  then  there  were  five  left"  (pointing  to  the 
five  who  were  holding  hands).  The  teacher  said,  "I 
thought  that  when  a  boy  got  snapped  off,  he  fell  down." 
James  said,  "  Yes'm ;  this  boy  fell  down,  but  he  got  up 
again."  He  was  unable  to  draw  a  satisfactory  boy  lying  down, 
so  he  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  have  him 
"  get  up  again  "  so  that  he  might  draw  him  standing,  which 
he  knew  how  to  do.  We  heard  no  more  complaints  about 
the  dulness  of  that  boy. 

In  the  same  line,  although  it  did  not  happen  in  this  class, 
was  this  instance  :  A  child  gave  the  example,  "  There  were 
ten  rabbits  sitting  in  the  road,  and  I  shot  one  of  them  ;  then 
there  were  nine  rabbits  left."  A  little  boy  who  was  not  con- 
sidered quite  "  average "  in  number,  said,  "  No,  they 
wouldn't  be  no  nine  rabbits  left,  neither  I  They'd  be  only 
one  rabbit  left,  and  that  would  be  the  one  he  shot  Them 
other  nine  rabbits  would  be  scootin'  down  the  road."  And 
then,  with  a  look  of  disdain  he  added,  "  Harold  must  think 
rabbits  is  fools  1 " 

One  of  the  boys  in  this  class  corrected  his  teacher  by 
saying,  when  she  started  to  give  this  example,  "  If  a  ton  of 
hay  cost  five  dollars — "  "  You  can't  get  hay  for  five  dol- 
lars a  ton.  My  papa  paid  nine  dollars  for  a  ton  _of  hay 
yesterday." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  so  little  difference  in 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  two  classes  in  the  first  grade, 
that  both  classes  were  promoted  to  the  second  grade. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  were 
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physically  defective,  there  was  less  absence  during  the  win- 
ter from  this  class  than  from  almost  any  other  class  in 
school. 

Had  these  children  been  left  in  the  classes  where  they 
were  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  their  own  realization 
of  their  inferiority  to  the  others  of  the  class  would  have 
prevented  them  from  doing  even  their  little  best.  This 
mental  discouragement  would  have  reacted  on  them  physi- 
cally, and  their  general  health  would  have  suffered  just  as 
their  general  health  improved  because  of  their  happy  condi- 
tion of  mind. 

When  Henry  entered  our  school,  he  was  brought  there  by 
his  father,  who  said  that  Henry  was  about  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  village  school  because  of  his  naughtiness  and  truancy, 
and  that  if  he  were  it  would  mean  truant  school  for  him. 
The  father,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  have  the  child  sent 
away,  and  begged  us  to  try  to  do  something  with  him.  He 
assured  us  that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  Henry.  He 
said,  **  I've  whipped  him  and  whipped  him,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  do  any  good." 

Henry  was  nine  years  old,  and  was  a  sturdy,  aggressive, 
obstinate-looking  little  fellow.  The  principal's  heart  went 
out  to  him,  and  she  said,  promptly,  "Of  course,  we'll  take 
him  !     We  like  boys.     He'll  get  along  all  right  with  us." 

Henry  stayed  with  us  for  a  few  days,  and  then  he  made 
up  his  mind  that,  even  if  we  did  like  boys,  he  didn't  like  us, 
and  one  morning  he  did  not  appear  in  school.  We  at  once 
notified  his  father,  who  left  his  work  (he  was  a  blacksmith) 
and  looked  for  the  boy.  Just  after  school  opened  in  the 
afternoon,  the  father  appeared  with  Henry,  who  was  bare- 
footed. He  had  been  "down  by  the  tracks."  He  said 
that  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  home  and  get  his  shoes  and 
stockings  he  would  return  at  once,  and  he  informed  his 
father  that  he  would  not  stay  in  school  barefooted.  The 
father  said,  "  Well,  then,  I'll  take  him  home  to  get  his  shoes 
and  stockings  and  bring  him  back  again,"  but  the  principal 
said,  "No;  Henry  has  lost  too  much  time  already.  He 
may  stay  just  as  he  is.  Henry,  hang  up  your  hat  and  go  to 
class."  Henry  obeyed  without  a  word.  The  father  said, 
"  He  never  minds  me  like  that.  I  have  to  make  him  do 
what  I  tell  him  to  do,"  whereupon  the  teacher  delivered  to 
him  a  little  homily  on  the  subject  of  expecting  a  child  to 
obey  promptly,  as  children  usually  do  as  parents  and 
teachers  expect  them  to  do. 

After  this  episode,  Henry  took  a  few  days  to  "adjust 
himself  to  his  environment,"  during  which  time  he  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  watching  everything  and  everybody  to  be 
naughty,  and  then  trouble  began  for  the  student- teachers. 
He  was  pugnacious,  aggressive,  and  obstinate,  very  obstinate, 
but  he  was  truthful.  He  never  played  truant  again,  because  he 
had  found  out  that  he  would  be  forced  to  attend  school  if  he 
tried  it.  His  ingenuity  in  devising  hitherto  unheard  of 
naughty  things  to  do,  and  in  never  repeating  himself  in  his 
naughtiness,  was  very  marked,  and  also  very  "  trying  "  to  his 
teachers.  He  was  reported  to  the  principal  time  after  time 
for  all  sorts  of  naughtiness.  He  would  promise  to  "  try  to 
be  a  good  boy,"  but  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  When  I 
begin  to  be  bad,  I  get  a-goin'  and  I  can't  stop."  One  day 
he  "got  agoin',"  and  evidently  couldn't  stop,  for,  as  the 
principal  sat  at  her  desk  after  school,  a  very  much  discour- 
aged-looking student-teacher  and  a  most-determinedly, 
obstinate- looking  small  boy  appeared  to  her.  The  teacher 
said,  "  Henry  has  been  a  very  naughty  boy  in  my  class,  and 
now  he  won't  say  he's  sorry,  or  that  he  will  try  to  be  good, 
and  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  him  ! " 

The  small  boy's  desires  to  be  good  were  evidently  in  a 
state  of  inhibition.  He  couldn't  be  sorry.  He  couldn't 
even  wish  to  be  good.  He  was  not,  as  Professor  Royce  of 
Harvard  puts  it,  "  strong  enough  to  get  out  of  the  lonely 
mental  dungeon  of  his  naughtiness,"  or  even  to  wish  to  get 
out.  It  was  the  teacher's  business  to  help  him  by  "  switch- 
ing off  "  his  thoughts  from  his  determination  not  to  do  as 
she  wished  him  to  do,  to  some  other  track.  The  principal, 
who  was  somewhat  discouraged  herself,  said, '/  Henry,  do 
you  want  to  bring  down  my  gray  hair  with  sonow  to  the 
grrave?"  Henry  promptly  growled,  "Yer  ain't  got  no  gray 
hair ! "      The    principal   laughed,  and    leaning  over  and 


pointing  to  her  one  white  hair  in  the  top  of  her  "  bangs," 
said,  "What  do  you  call  that?"  Henry  didn't  wish  to 
smile,  but  in  spite  of  himself  a  smile  crept  around  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  as  he  answered,  "Well,  that  ain't  only 
but  one."  "  Do  you  want  to  bring  down  that  gray  hair  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave?"  asked  the  principal.  Henry  smiled 
broadly,  and  said,  "No,  ma'am."  The  principal  said, 
"  Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  conduct  that  will  do  it."  With  a 
decided  giggle,  Henry  said,  "  I'll  fix  this  all  right,"  and, 
turning  to  the  student-teacher,  he  said,  "  Come  on,"  and 
they  both  retired  to  a  class-room. 

In  a  very  short  time  they  returned,  smiling,  and  the 
teacher  said,  "  Henry  says  that  if  I'll  give  him  one  more 
chance,  I  won't  have  any  more  trouble  with  him.  He  says 
he'll  be  the  best  boy  in  the  class,  and  I'd  like  to  try  him 
again,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

Of  course  the  principal  had  no  objection,  and  the  small 
boy  was  allowed  to  go  home.  On  his  way  to  the  door,  he 
stopped  to  say  "  Good-night "  to  both  teachers,  and  to 
receive  a  cordial  "  Good-night,  Henry,"  from  both  of  them. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  came  to  the  desk  to  get  a 
written  permit  to  return  to  class,  he  gave  a  look  of  intense 
amusement  at  the  top  of  the  principal's  head.  The  joke 
had  struck  him  as  being  very  funny.  For  several  weeks  he 
was  a  good  boy  in  his  classes  and  gave  very  little  trouble  to 
anybody.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  for  the  principal  to 
catch  Henry's  eye  and  stroke  her  bangs  when  she  noticed 
symptoms  of  an  outbreak  on  his  part.  He  would  always 
smile,  and  would  be  tided  over  for  that  time,  but  it  was 
plain  that  there  had  been  no  radical  change  in  his 
disposition. 

Finally,  there  came  a  decided  outbreak.  Talkings  had 
no  apparent  effect  on  him,  and  one  day  the  climax  came 
when  he  was  sent  from  three  different  classes  because  of  his 
very  troublesome  behavior.  In  her  talk  with  him  that  after- 
noon, the  principal  alluded  to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  a 
good  boy  in  his  classes  it  seemed  to  be  because  she  con- 
trolled him,  not  because  he  controlled  himself,  aud  said, 
"  Now,  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  teach  you  to 
control  yourself.  It  must  be  there  is  something  I  ought  to 
do  that  I  don't  do.  Think  this  matter  over  until  to-morrow 
morning.  If  you  can  think  of  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
you  to  make  yourself  be  a  better  boy,  tell  me,  and  Fll 
do  itr 

The  next  morning  Henry  came  to  the  principal's  desk 
and  said,  in  a  very  determined  tone,  "  I've  been  thinking 
'bout  this  'most  all  night.  I  think  I'm  a  very  bad  boy  and 
I  ought  to  have  a  good  lickings  and  I  wish  you'd  please  give 
it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  'SO  I  can  have  it  over  with." 

The  principal  sent  him  into  her  office,  and  after  consid- 
ering all  the  pros  and  cons  in  the  case,  went  in  and  gave 
him  the  "  good  licking." 

After  a  while  he  came  to  the  desk  for  his  permits  to 
return  to  his  classes.  They  were  handed  to  him  with  the 
remark,  "  I  hope  this  won't  happen  again."  Henry  said, 
"  No,  ma'am,  it  won't,"  and  then,  evidently  thinking  that 
the  teacher  did  not  look  very  cheerful  and  needed  to  be 
assured  that  all  had  been  for  the  best,  he  added,  "  This  is 
all  right !  I  oughter  had  this  licking,  and  you'll  see  that  I'll 
be  a  better  boy  after  this."  Several  times  during  the  day 
he  caught  the  principal's  eye,  and  each  time  he  gave  her  a 
reassuring  smile. 

From  that  time  on,  and  he  was  in  the  school  for  more 
than  a  year  longer,  he  gave  no  trouble  in  his  classes.  He 
developed  a  very  helpful  spirit,  and  often  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  assist  his  teachers,  offering  to  stay  after  school  to 
put  library  shelves  in  order,  pick  up  papers,  etc.  As  he 
was  naturally  a  bright  boy  mentally,  his  class-standings  were 
soon  excellent.  He  was  always  regular  in  attendance  and 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  happy  in  school 

(  Cofuludid  in  March  numbtr) 

(Will  M.  L.  £.  send  her  present  address ?-^Thb  Edhor.) 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.— 2x>n|[feZZoi0 
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Washington's  Birthday 

*Ti8  splendid  to  live  so  grandly, 

That  long  after  yon  are  gone, 
The  things  you  did  are  remembered, 

And  recounted  under  the  sun ; 
To  live  so  bravely  and  purely. 

That  a  nation  stops  on  its  viray, 
And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum. 

Keeps  its  thoughts  of  your  natal  day. 

— Margaret  Sangster 


God  Give  Us  Men  ] 

God  give  us  men !     A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong   minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and    ready 
hands. 
Mpn  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor,  and  who  will  not  lie ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink- 
ing. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

— y.  G.  Holland 


Some    Suggestions    for    February 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

THIS  is  the  month  of  February,"  read   Miss  Grant's 
class,  the  first  morning  of  the  month  in  question. 
On  the  front  blackboard  an  open  book  had  been 
sketched.    Two  crossed   flags  drawn  with  colored 
crayons  decorated  the  top  and  bottom  of  its  two  pages,  and 
the  reading  lesson  written  between  seemed  more  interesting 
because  of  its  simple  but  new  surroundings. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  February. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  February. 

Heniy  W.  Longfellow  was  born  in  February. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  in  February. 

February  brings  Valentine  Day. 

The  children  copied  the  sentences  on  paper  which  they 
folded  in  the  form  of  small  books,  drawing  tiny  flags  upon 
the  covers,  and  then  Miss  Grant  waited  for  the  questions  she 
knew  would  soon  follow. 

Who  was  Lincoln?  Where  did  he  live?  Did  Lowell 
make  the  first  flag?  Does  it  mean  our  Mr.  Longfellow? 
(The  poet's  picture  hung  in  the  room.)  What  makes 
people  send  valentines?  May  we  make  one  in  school? 
etc.  A  whole  host  of  animated  queries,  yet,  as  she  noticed 
a  little  wonderingly,  not  one  concerning  Washington.  Could 
it  be  that  they  were  all  so  familiar  with  that  character  that 
they  took  no  further  interest  in  him?  This  seemed  hardly 
possible,  so  she  said, ''  Before  I  answer  your  question,  who 
can  tell  me  something  about  Washington?" 

Every  hand  was  raised,  and  Joe  Wheeler's  shrill  treble 
piped  loudly :     ''  He  washes  our  boaitls  I " 

Miss  Grant  laughed.  Evidently  the  class  thought  that 
George  Washington  White,  the  janitor's  helper,  was  the 
hero  of  the  occasion.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
sent  for  the  boy,  who  soon  came  in,  grinning  in 
his  usual  goodnatured  way.  Her  experiment  proved  a 
success.    Not  only  did  George  know  for  whom  he  had  been 


named,  but  he  was  also  able  to  relate  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  first  president,  and 
when,  with  his  black  face  shining,  he  finished  the  "  cherry- 
tree  "  story  by  exclaiming,  "  an*  my  mammy  done  tell  me 
nebber  to  tell  no  lie ;  nur  I  ain*t  gwine  to,  fo'  Tse  aimin'  to 
foller  de  example  Gin'rul  Washington  done  sot,"  the  children 
looked  properly  impressed. 

When  the  lad  had  gone,  however,  she  smiled  and  sighed 
together,  for  her  program  for  the  month  had  been  entirely 
overthrown  by  the  little  incident.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  Lincoln,  as  she  had  planned,  and  leading  up  to  Wash- 
ington, she  found  the  interest  of  the  class  so  intensely 
centered  upon  the  latter  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  "  side- 
track "  it,  so  she  gaye  the  first  few  days  of  the  month  exclu- 
sively to  stories  of  George  and  Martha  Washington r  with  the 
result  that  both  became  living  realities  to  her  listeners. 

Even  their  play  was  enriched  by  these  new  personalities, 
and  they  improvised  little  dramas  in  which  were  shown — 
Washington  cutting  down  the  famous  cherry  tree,  riding  his 
mother's  favorite  colt,  carrying  the  message  from  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  taking  command  of  the  American  Army,  cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  etc. 

Then  she  gradually  interlinked  the  life  stories  of  the  two 
great  heroes,  until  by  the  twelfth,  the  class  not  only  knew 
many  anecdotes  of  both,  but  had  clear  and  distinct  impres- 
sions of  each  personality,  while  the  tall,  gaunt  form  and 
rugged  face  of  Lincoln  had  become  as  dear  and  familiar  to 
them  as  the  more  classic  features  of  the  "  Father  of  Our 
Country." 

For  Lincoln's  birthday  she  let  each  child  fold  an  envelope 
from  a  six-inch  square  of  red  paper.  Folding  each  comer 
back  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  made  a  pretty  frame  in 
which  was  pasted  a  picture  of  Lincoln.  The  corners  of  the 
frame  were  held  together  by  gold  stars.  For  the  twenty- 
second,  the  children  made  another  frame  similar  to  the  first, 
to  hold  Washington's  picture.  The  two  were  tied  together 
at  the  top  with  bows  of  the  narrowest  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon,  and  the  result  was  a  double  frame  which  could 
stand  upright  on  desk  or  mantel. 

The  second  Monday  in  the  month  brought  Jimmy  Dun- 
can back  to  school.  He  had  been  absent  since  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  the  other  pupils  took  great  delight  in 
telling  him  all  the  things  that  had  happened  during  his 
absence. 

"We've  learned  lots  about  Lincoln,  and  Washington, 
too,"  Tessie  finished,  exultantly.  "  You  just  ought  to  have 
been  here  1  We've  studied  the  number  seven,  and  we're 
reading  out  of  real  books,  and  we  write  with  pen  and  ink 
now  1  I  don't  b'iieve  you  know  what  day  Washington  was 
born,  do  you?" 

Jimmy's  face  was  a  study  in  depression.  "  I  had  the 
mumps  on  both  sides,"  he  explained ;  "  so  of  course  I  had 
to  stay  home."  Then  brightening  a  little,  he  added,  "  But  I 
do  know  the  answer  to  your  question,  Tessie.  Washington 
and  me  were  both  bom  on  the  twenty-second  of  Feberary." 

The  class  surveyed  him  with  admiring  interest.  Born  on 
the  same  day  as  their  hero  !  What  greater  honor  could  be 
desired  ?  Then  every  eye  turned  towards  the  blackboard  to 
see  what  Miss  Grant  was  writing.  Just  three  dates  appeared 
on  its  smooth  surface : 

1732 
1819 
1897 

"What  do  you  think  they  mean,  children ? "  she  asked, 
merrily. 

This  was  a  "  puzzler."  Finally  Flossie  volunteered  a  guess 
that  they  were  "  goin*  to  have  a  new  kind  o'  etsamples." 

"No,"  answered  Miss  Grant;  "they're  not  examples, 
Flossie.     Watch  again," 

The  next  instant  a  name  appeared  by  each  date : 

1732,  Washington 
1 81 9,  Lowell 
1897,  Jimmy 

"  Oh  1     I  know  now  !  "  cried  Josie.    "  They're  the  things 
they  put  on  tombstones— dates  I     That's  what  they  are." 
Mill  Grant  turned  her  face  away  for  an  iniunt.    The 
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idea  of  a  tombstone  in  connection  with  lively  Jimmy  seemed 
so  incongruous  that  it  amused  her. 

"  Yes,  they  are  dates,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't  wonder 
Jimmy  is  proud  of  his  birthday.  I  read  somewhere  that 
Lowelly  the  great  poet,  was  glad  to  think  his  birthday  came 
the  same  day  of  the  month  that  Washington's  did.  The 
dates  tell  the  year  in  which  each  one  was  bom.  You  will 
like  to  know  that  Lowell  and  Longfellow  were  very  dear 
friends." 

"  Oh  !  now  you'll  teach  us  something  Lowell  wrote,  won't 
you?"  asked  Nelly,  eagerly,  for  Longfellow  was  an  old 
favorite. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal   ' 

Miss  Grant  thought  a  moment.  Lowell's  poetry  seemed 
too  difficult  for  the  little  ones  before  her;  but,  suddenly, 
like  an  inspiration,  came  the  memory  of  his  exquisite 
«« Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  She  wondered  if  she  could  make 
it  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  them,  and  half 
resolved  to  wait  until  the  next  day ;  but  the  keen  interest 
with  which  they  were  regarding  her  seemed  to  say,  "  Don't 
wait ;  tell  us  now." 

Hastily  sketching  the  outlines  of  a  tall,  gray  tower  on  the 
board,  she  said : 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  very  beautiful  story  that  he  wrote.  It 
is  called  ^The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.'  A  vision  means  a 
dream.  Sir  Launfal  was  a  knight,  young,  and  strong,  and 
brave,  with  a  bright,  beautiful  fece.  He  lived  in  this  old, 
gray  castle  or  tower.  One  night  he  planned  to  go  on  a  long 
journey,  to  try  to  find  the  Holy  Grail.  That  was  the  cup 
which  Christ  used  when  he  ate  his  last  supper  with  his 
friends.  The  people  of  those  days  thought  it  couM  be 
found  by  some  knight  who  was  very  brave  and  pure  and 
trae.    So  Sir  Launfal  said  : 

'  My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail, 
For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 

In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spre^, 
Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head, 

TDl  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep.'  "  ^ 

A  few  quick  strokes  of  chalk  and  outside  of  the  high  wall 
stretched  wide  fields  bright  with  daisies  and  wild  roses. 
The  listeners  really  seemed  to  see  the  picture  it  represented 
as  Miss  Grant  told  of  the  young  knight  sleeping  all  night  on 
the  rushes  and  dreaming  his  wonderful  dream. 

*'  In  his  dream  it  was  summer,"  she  said ;  "  summer  every- 
where except  in  the  old  castle. 

'  The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and  threes,  \ 

In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees, 
The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  in  summer  in  all  the  year, 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees. 
The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray. 
Twas  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be, 
bave  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree.' 

'Hlien  out  into  all  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of  the 
summer  morning  rode  Sir  Launfal,  looking  so  bright  and 
shining  himself  in  hi$.  gilded  armor  that  he  seemed  like  the 
sunshine.  Oh !  he  was  gay  and  happy !  but  as  he  came 
flashing  through  the  dark  gate  he  saw  a  leper  crouching 
there,  begging  and  moaning.  All  the  sunshine  seemed  to 
go  out  of  the  morning.  Sir  Launfal  shrank  back.  He 
couldn't  bear  to  have  the  poor  man  touch  him. 

'  So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 
The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust; 

"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door."  * 

The  children  listened  with  breathless  intentness. 

"  Sir  Laun^  ought  not  to  have  ihrowed  the  money," 
Harry  said.  "  It  would  have  been  nicer  to  have  given  it  to 
the  poor  man." 

*'  He  was  too  proud,"  Fred  added. 

Miss  Grant  had  hidden  all  the  gay  flowers  under  a  cover- 
ing of  snow.  The  white  flakes  covered  the  roof  of  the 
castle.     No  touch  of  color  remained  in  the  sketch  except  a 


few  rays  of  yellow  streaming  from  the  windows  to  represent 
firelight.  She  made  no  reply  to  the  children's  comments, 
but  continued : 

"  Many  long  years  went  by.  One  cold  winter  day  Sir 
Launfal  came  back  to  his  old  home.  It  belonged  to  some 
one  else  by  that  time,  but  he  thought  he  would  like  to  see 
it  again.  He  had  grown  old  and  poor.  He  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  cold  and  hungry.  The  wind  whistled  over  the 
jprhite  meadows. 

'  It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  the  nnleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare.' 

"  The  castle  itself  was  warm  and  bright,  but  the  sentinel 
would  not  let  Sir  J^unfal  in. 

'  So  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night 
The  great  hall  fire,  so  cheery  and  bold 
Through  the  window-slits  of  the  casement  old.' 

"  When  morning  came  he  was  still  sitting  there,  thinking 
of  the  long,  long  years,  during  which  he  had  searched 
vainly  for  the  Holy  Grail.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  the 
voice  of  the  leper,  crouching  again  beside  him,  begging  for 
help.  Sir  Launfal  pitied  him.  *  I  will  give  to  you  in  the 
name  of  Christ,'  he  said,  gently. 

*  Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 
And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal,  and  straightway  he 

Remembered  in  what  haughtier  guise 
He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie. 

When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 

And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust; 

He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust. 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink, 

And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place. 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified. 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate. 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

*'  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 

In  mviy  climes,  without  avail. 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

Behold,  it  is  here — this  cup  which  thou 

Did'st  fiU  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now.' " 

'Then  Sir  Launfal  woke  and  laid  away  his  shining  armor, 
for  he  knew  the  meaning  of  his  beautiful  dream.  He  knew 
it  meant  that  every  time  he  shared  his  treasures  with  the 
poor  or  sick  he  was  sharing  them  with  Christ,  who  loves  us 
all.  So  he  let  the  castle  gate  stand  wide  open,  for  he  had 
learned  that  it  was  better  to  help  every  one  he  could  than 
it  was  to  spend  his  life  searching  for  the  Holy  Grail." 

Valentines 

Much  interest  had  been  created  by  stories  of  how  letters 
were  carried  in  Washington's  time,  and  the  class  liked  to 
compare  the  mail  service  of  to-day  with  that  of  long  ago. 
This  naturally  led  to  the  subject  of  Valentine  day,  with  its 
extra  work  for  the  postmen. 

<<  Would  you  each  like  to  make  two  valentines?"  Miss 
Grant  asked. 

Two !  what  riches  !     Her  listeners  clapped  their  hands. 

"Who  can  we  give  'cm  to?"  Isaac  queried.  "  I'd  like 
to  give  one  to  my  mother.    She  never  got  a  valentine." 

"  Each  boy  and  girl  may  make  one  for  mother,  and  one 
for  a  classmate,"  Miss  Grant  answered,  briskly.  "  This  box 
in  the  comer  will  be  the  mail-box.  When  you  have  finished 
the  one  for  school,  you  may  fold  an  envelope,  write  upon  it 
the  name  of  the  child  across  the  aisle,  put  a  red  square  on 
it  for  a  stamp,  and  another  to  hold  it  together,  and  then 
come  and  drop  it  in  the  box." 

This  proved  the  nicest  kind  of  busy  work.  '  On  a  white 
oblong  card  the  children  sewed  a  heart.  This  was  dope 
with  red  silkateen.  A  red  triangle  was  pasted  in  each 
comer  of  the  oblong,  while  a  small  scrap  picture  of  a  rose, 
daisy,  or  carnation  adorned  the  middle  of  the  heart.  A 
narrow  edge  of  lace  paper,  pasted  along  the  blank  side  of 
the  card,  added  a  finish.  At  both  side  edges,  in  the  chil- 
dren's best  writing,  appeared  the  words : 
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Littl*  friend,  1  love  yon  true ! 
Here's  a  Ttlentine  for  yon. 

The  envelopes  having  been  stamped  and  sealed,  the 
pupils  skipped  around  the  room,  singing  to  the  tune  of  the 
M  coUege  song,  "  Clementine,"  their 

Valentine  Song 

To  the  mail-box  on  the  comer, 

If  the  weather's  wet  or  fine, 
ini  go  skipping  in  a  hurry 

l^ere  to  post  this  valentine. 

It  has  rosesy  pinks,  or  daisies, 

And  it  beus  a  loving  line; 
lis  a  dainty,  pretty  token 

For  a  litde  friend  of  mine. 

As  each  child  skipped  past  the  box  he  or  she  dropped  the 
gay  letter  in.    Then  Johnny  Stubbs,  transformed  into  a 


"  This  proved  the  nicest  kind  of  busy  work," 

postman  by  the  addition  of  his  cap  and  an  empty  bag 
came  whistling  up  the  aisle  while  Ids  classmates  sang. 

Round  the  comer  comes  the  postman, 

^Vhistling  on  his  merry  way, 
While  his  happy  smile  is  telling 

He  has  jolly  times  to-day. 

The  postman,  having  filled  his  bag,  retired  to  the 
cloak-room  —  which  represented  the  post-office — to 
have  the  letters  counted,  sorted,  post-marked,  etc. 
Then  came  the  best  fun  of  all,  for  Johnny  went  from 
one  desk  to  another,  "making  believe"  ring  the  front 
door-bells,  and  distributing  his  valentines  while  the 
merry  singing  still  continued. 

He  is  coming !  he  is  coming ! 

See  him  hurry  on  his  way ! 
And  his  bag  is  running  over 

With  the  mail  he  brings  to-day. 

Ting-a-ling-ling  1  ting-a-ling-ling ! 

Oh  I  his  eyes  they  dance  and  £ine ! 
Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Postman, 

Have  you  brought  my  valentine? 

After  thr  last  letter  was  given  out,  the  seals  were 
broken  and  the  bright  little  tokens  were  proudly  waved 
during  the  singing  of  the  last  verse. 

Let  us  clap  our  hands  together. 

Read  aloud  the  loving  lines. 
While  we  thank  each  little  classmate 

For  these  pretty  valentines. 

The  lame  old  lady  next  door  waved  her  hands,  too,  in 
sympathy  with  the  fun.  She  meant  to  be  very  sly  about  it, 
so  that  only  Miss  Grant  might  see  her,  but  Ernest's  keen 
eyes  spied  her  and  pointing  his  fat  thumb  first  toward  his 


own  treasure  and  then  upward  in  her  direction,  he  said 
coaxingly,  **  Please,  Miss  Grant,  can't  we  make  a  valentine 
for  our  lame  lady  ?    She  looks  so  lonesome  an'  ttn'sAy" 

Miss  Grant  hesitated;  There  were  but  five  minutes  left 
before  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  but  the  smaU  faces 
all  around  her  looked  so  wishful  themselves,  that  she  said, 
**  Well  I  everyone  take  out  your  scissors  and  choose  one  of 
the  squares  from  your  box.  Fold  it  in  the  middle  and  cut  a 
heart  from  it.  Now  put  a  wee  speck  of  paste  on  the  white 
side.  Then  as  you  pass  to  the  cloak-room  for  your  clothing 
I  will  show  you  what  to  do." 

As  she  spok^,  she  hastily  cut  a  large  heart  from  card- 
board. As  the  children  passed  in  a  long  line  she  showed 
each  one  where  to  put  the  emblem  each  had  cut.  When  all 
were  again  in  their  places  she  held  the  big  card  up.  The 
children  laughed  when  they  saw  it.  It  was  the  brightest, 
funniest  valentine  imaginable,  with  a  double 
border  of  tiny  hearts  —  pink,  green,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  red.  In  the  open  space  in  the  middle 
she  wrote. 

Every  little  friend,  you  see. 
Sends  a  heart  of  love  to  thee. 

''  It  certainly  is  a  nice  valentine,"  Josie  said 
solemnly,  then  convulsed  Miss  Grant  by  adding 
in  tones  of  conviction,  ''  The  little  hearts  are 
ours,  but  the  great  big  ones  belong  to 
teacher." 

The  home  valentines  were  made  in  the  after- 
noon. They  consisted  of  a  square  of  gray 
cardboard  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  circle. 
Narrow  triangles  of  bright  yellow  paper  were 
pasted  around  this  to  represent  rays  of  sun- 
shine. The  circle  was  then  covered  with  sand- 
paper cut  a  trifie  larger  so  that  the  edges  of 
the  triangles  might  be  covered.  A  loop  of 
yellow  ribbon  for  hanging  made  this  little  gift 
really  useful  as  well  as  pretty. 

Talks  about  Longfellow,  the  children's  poet, 
brou^t  the  happy  month  to  a  close. 

Of  all  the  songs  learned  during  the  year, 
however,  none  was  sung  with  more  heartiness 
than  was  the  '^  Soldier  Song,"  and  no  game 


JuJcu  XkxA  Xdtttu  /vvJiimb/nJU 


**  Jht  home  ▼alentfaies.'* 

brought  quite  so  much  enjoyment  as  one  ^called  ''  Reviewing 
the  Troops." 

Seated  in  state  in  that  place  of  honor,  the  teacher's  chair, 
some  small   but  stately  George   Washington  watched  wjth 
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critical  eyes  as  his  gallant  soldiers  passed  the  reviewing 
stand,  each  wearing  a  cap  of  red,  white,  and  blue ;  each 
carrying  a  flag ;  each  keeping  perfect  step  to  the  beat  of 
Jimmy  Dooley's  "  really  truly  "  Christmas  drum ;  and  each 
singing  with  the  deepest  pleasure  the  valiant  words  that 
meant  so  much  to  them. 

Soldier  Song 

(An~"Tnnip,  Tramp,  Tramp  1") 

We  are  soldiers  brare  and  true, 
And  well  gladly  march  for  you 

While  we  sing  this  merry,  merry,  ringing  song. 
Little  feet  can  march  in  time, 
Little  votces  sing  the  rhyme, 

little  hearts  can  all  be  bra^e  and  true  and  strong. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  we're  gaily  marching, 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  we  march  along, 

Whfle  our  drummer  beats  his  drum, 

Don't  you  like  to  see  ns  come. 
And  to  hear  our  merry,  merry  ringing  song? 

Loyal  soldiers  we  would  be 
In  this  country  of  the  free, 

Loyal  to  the  starry  flag  that  shines  so  bright. 
Forward !  march  with  beads  held  high ! 
We'U  be  bigger  by  and  by. 

But  our  hearts  will  stiQ  be  true  to  God  and  right.** 


Common  Language  Work 

R.  O'L. 

Have  you  ever  carelessly  walked  among  children  when  at 
play  or  visited  the  homes  of  poor  pupils?  Does  it  not 
almost  make  you  shudder  to  hear  the  language  which  is 
used  ?  We  may  overlook  the  slang  which  is  learned  to-day 
only  to  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  but  can  hardly  wink  at  these 
expressions  which  we  find  in  daily,  yes,  hourly,  use — "  I 
ain't,"  "was  you,"  "me  and  him,"  "her  and  I,"  "we  was," 
"he  don't,"  "  it's  her,"  "them  things,"  "  learn  you,"  "  hadn't 
ought,"  and  others  equally  as  bad. 

Think  of  the  hours  we  spend  teaching  facts  in  arithmetic. 
Think  also  how  little  arithmetic  is  needed  by  the  common 
people ;  really  the  four  fundamental  processes  will  fill  all  their 
wants.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment,  that  the  value  of  arith- 
metic is  underestimated ;  there  is  a  mental  training  which  we 
get  in  arithmetic  which  comes  from  no  other  study.  Yet 
when  we  remember  that  these  boys  and  girls  from  poor 
families  must  take  up  life's  duties  in  such  a  short  time,  is  it 
not  importaht  that  they  should  at  least  be  able  to  express 
themselves  in  correct  English  ? 

Here  are  some  exercises  which  I  saw  in  a  school  of  poor 
children.  The  teacher  had  the  correct  form  of  all  the  com- 
mon, ungrammatical  expressions  placed  on  the  board,  and 
every  day  the  children  were  drilled  as  faithfully  on  the 
correct  use  of  those  expressions,  as  they  were  on  their  multi- 
plication tables.  They  were  encouraged  to  talk  freely.  They 
told  about  their  games  and  pets,  described  pictures  and 
reproduced  their  reading  lessons.  There  were  no  inlerrup- 
tions  from  the  teacher,  yet  she  was  noting  the  errors  made 
by  the  children,  and  the  next  day  they  were  asked  to  correct 
the  sentences  which  she  gave  them.  When  they  gave  the 
sentence  correctly  it  was  placed  on  the  board. 

This  teacher  told  me  how  pleased  she  was  with  a  litde 
incident  which  occurred  after  months  of  this  common  lan- 
guage work.  A  parent  came  to  make  a  friendly  call  and 
remarked,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  learn  John  grammar.  Ex- 
cuse me.  Miss,  John  says  we  should  say  *  teach.'  Now  I 
am  glad  that  you  feacA  my  boy  grammar,"  and  with  a  pleased 
laugh  at  her  own  correction,  she  went  out. 

In  poor  families  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "  playing  school," 
after  school  hours  and  often  the  poor  parent  is  a  silent  and 
appreciative  pupil. 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that  does  not  carry  the  flag 
and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union. 

—Rufus  Choate, 


The  Alphabet  with  Scissors 

(The  children  cut  these  letters  after  being  in  school  two  weeks. — ^Thb 
EorroR.) 

Supply  the  little  folks  with  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
(waste  paper  can  be  used).  Fold  and  cut  into  oblongs 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 

For  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  the  tiny  tots  follow 
directions,  step  by  step,  somewhat  in  this  way:  i.  Cut 
off  at  both  sides  to  make  a  triangle  (a  tent,  the  children  call 
it)i     2.  Cut  out  a  piece  at  the  lower  edge,  and  the  tent 


has  two  legs  to  stand  on.  3.  Cut  a  pointed  window  at  the 
top,  and  the  A  is  finished. 

B  grows  a  little  slower,  i.  Cut  a  piece  from  one  of  the 
long  sides  of  the  oblong,  making  what  the  little  ones  call  a 
table.  2.  Cut  a  small  triangle  (tent)  from  the  middle  of 
the  other  long  side  of  the  oblong.  3.  Round  off  comers. 
4.  Cut  two  round  windows,  and  B  is  complete. 

C  is  made  by  rounding  the  corners  of  the  oblong  and 
cutting  out  the  center  to  form  a  ring.  A  bit  it  cut  from  the 
ring,  and  C  appears. 

The  first  grade  children  follow  the  directions  very  readily, 
and  with  the  exception  of  G  and  Q,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  very  creditable  work. 

The  small  letters,  being  more  difficult,  are  not  attempted 
until  later  in  the  year. 

In  the  beginning,  the  children  need  careful  direction,  but 


before  many  months  I  find  the  letter  cutting  a  very  profit- 
able form  of  ''  busy  work,"  which  the  children  accomplish 
with  merely  a  blackboard  copy.  The  correct  arrangement 
of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  is  a  part  of  the  work,  and  by 
Christmas  time  the  greater  part  of  the  class  can  cut  and 
arrange  in  order  all  the  letters. 


Dorchester, 


C.  M.  B. 


One  Way 


A  teacher's  health  became  so  seriously  impaired  because 
of  the  strain  of  her  duties  in  an  overcrowded  country  school 
that  she  was  ordered  to  give  up  teaching  and  live  an  out- 
door life.  But  how  to  do  it,  that  was  the  question.  One 
afternoon  in  the  early  spring,  while  walking  about  the  big 
front  yard,  she  noticed  a  quantity  of  hyacinths  sprouting 
and  found. that  they  had  so  multiplied  that  they  were  spring- 
ing up  in  the  barren  fields.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  her, 
why  not  have  a  hyacinth  farm  and  raise  bulbs  for  sale? 
After  discussing  the  possibilities  of  such  a  business  with  a 
number  of  fiorists,  she  undertook  the  raising  of  the  bulbs, 
and  so  shrewdly  disposed  of  them  that  she  now  has  a  con- 
siderable income  and  meanwhile  has  regained  her  health. 
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Woman's   Rest  Tour  Association 

Maky  E.  FrrzGBKALD,  Chicago,  HI. 

ABROAD,  on  steamboats  and  railroads,  many  women 
may  be  noticed   studying  intently,  not  the  famous 
red  covered  Baedektr^  but  a  small,  yellow  book. 
These  students  are  members  of  the  ''Woman's 
Rest  Tour  Association, ''  whose  proudest  boast  is  that  its 
president  is  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  membership  consists  largely  of  self  sustaining  women 
who  wish  to  travel  as  comfortably  and  inexpensively  as  pos- 
sible. To  assure  this,  each  member  sends  to  the  secretary 
the  addresses  of  any  lodging  houses  she  has  found  satis- 
factory, and  these  are  supplied  to  the  members  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  not  to  be  loaned. 

Letters  of  introduction  from  two  members  and  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  three  dollars  are  required.  Guide  books  are 
loaned  by  the  society,  and  at  inteivals  a  journal,  called  "  Pil- 
grim Script,"  which  contains  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  con- 
tributed by  members,  is  issued. 

We  found  the  '' little  yellow  book"  an  open  sesame 
wherever  it  was  seen,  and  we  learned  to  carry  it  conspicu- 
ously when  approaching  a  landlord.  It  was  the  very  best 
letter  of  introduction,  for  the  proprietors  have  learned  that 
to  please  a  holder  of  one  of  these  yellow  books  means  an 
advertisement. 

We  owed  to  it  our  pleasant  ten  days'  stay  at  the  pension 
/  in  Paris  where  we  paid  but  five  francs  a  day  for  a  room  and 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  dinner  consisted  of  ever  so 
many  delicious  courses  of  genuine  home  French  cooking, 
not  hotel  French,  which  is  usually  a  combination  of  English, 
American,  and  French  dishes. 

The  people  were  assembled  from  all  countries,  and  wit 
and  wisdom  and  items  of  information  were  contributed  to 
assist  digestion.  Out  of  the  way  places,  unknown  to  the 
"personally  conducted," caf6s  noted  for  some  special  dainty, 
bargains  to  be  found  (washerwomen  who  did  up  shirt  waists 
for  five  cents,  for  instance),  interesting  experiences,  little 
parties  made  up  for  tours  of  exploration  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  And  more  delightful  than  all,  we  took  our  depart- 
ure without  running  the  gauntlet  of  an  "avenue  of  palms," 
and  were  escorted  by  our  nice  little  landlady  to  the  depot. 

Don't  think  we  were  ten  miles  from  a  lemon  either.  We 
were  very  centrally  located,  and  a  walk  of  a  minute  or  two 
brought  us  to  any  train  or  bus  we  wanted.  We  patronized 
cabs  only  at  night 

In  Lugano,  the  pension  we  decided  upon  at  four  and  a 
half  francs  a  day,  was  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town,  in  Casa 
Rata. 

The  car  took  us  a  short  distance  from  the  tiny  house  with 
San  Salvatore  directly  opposite,  and  the  lake  not  ten  steps 
from  the  dining  room.  We  rested  there  three  happy  days 
and  felt  as  if  we  were  living  in  a  story  all  the  time.  The 
"lady  of  the  house"  did  the  cooking  and  when  I  say  Ticino, 
the  province  in  which  Lugano  is  situated,  is  the  home  of 
the  Delmonicos  and  famous  for  its  cooks — justly  femous  we 
decided — ^no  further  recommendation  is  necessary,  is  it? 

We  were  the  only  transients,  and  the  handsome  young 
Italian  with  his  elderly  English  wife,  the  young  German 
woman  who  was  there  for  her  health,  and  two  or  three  others 
made  us  very  welcome. 

We  have  stories  to  tell  now  of  the  life  the  Italian  and  his 
wife  led  in  a  villa  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  behind,  or  in 
front,  of  our  pension  and  which  they  had  to  give  up  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  housekeeping  a  '*  mile  above  the  world," 
as  she  said ;  of  our  long  walks  under  lattice  work  covered 
with  grape  vines ;  of  the  ancient  Maud  Mullers  we  passed 
to  and  fro  to  the  village  of  Lugano;  of  the  pretty . little 
charity  kindergarten  we  tumbled  up  against ;  of  the  every- 
day people,  in  their  everyday  clothes,  we  saw,  instead  of 
crowds  of  tourists  at  the  hotels  so  busy  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other  that  they  had  no  time  for  the  natives.  Our 
bill  for  three  days  was  twelve  fmncs  each.  Our  fee  was 
one  "remembrance"  to  the  single  servant  whose  gasp  of 
delight  made  us  feel  like  millionaires. 

Next,  to  Heidelberg,  to  the  quaintest  German  home,  our 


little  book  took  us.  We  were  introduced  to  each  member 
of  the  dinner  party ;  just  think  of  that  for  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  As  in  Paris,  each  member  contributed  some- 
thing towards  the  general  entertainment,  the  only  hitch 
being  that  the  landlady  wanted  to  practise  her  English  and 
some  of  the  guests  their  German.  One  girl  from  a  western 
state,  who  was  studying  at  the  University,  had  much  to  tell  of 
the  student  life  there;  items  gathered  on  the  spot  much 
more  interesting  than  anything  one  could  read.  We  were 
.there  but  three  days,  yet  departed  with  real  regret  from  our 
pleasant  acquaintaix:es  and  the  genuine  German  home. 

So  it  was  everywhere.  In  Lucerne  we  had  been  turned 
away  with  the  curt  remark  that  we  would  find  no  place,  the 
city  was  so  crowded ;  but  the  appearance  of  our  book,  which 
had  been  in  temporary  hiding,  produced  a  change  of  heart 
A  bed  was  made  for  us  on  the  parlor  floor,  and  the  following 
night  we  were  graciously  escorted  to  a  very  handsome  room, 
"  a  little  more  expensive,  but  since  there  was  no  other,"  etc., 
and  we  went  away  with  a  carefully  prepared  trip  planned  and 
written  out  for  us  by  our  good  landlady,  and  once  again  we 
hugged  our  "  little  book." 

In  Interlaken,  fourteen  francs  a  day  were  speedily  reduced 
to  eight  as  we  carelessly  manipulated  our  good  friend ;  and 
in  Holland,  not  finding  accommodations  at  any  place  recom- 
mended, we  became  pioneers  and  were  royally  treated  by  a 
landlord  who  told  us  frankly  he  would  like  to  be  mentioned 
in  our  "  little  yellow  book." 

To  "  The  Pilgrim  Script "  we  owe  our  trip  to  Voledam,  a 
fishing  village  not  spoken  of  in  the  guide  book  and  con- 
sequently not  crowded  with  tourists  as  Maarkham  is. 

We  saw  the  natives  in  their  every-day  costumes  and  not 
on  parade.  We  were  the  only  visitors  and  wandered  in  and 
out  at  wilL  We  saw  the  walls  of  the  very  primitive  hotel 
hung  with  pictures  by  artists  of  note,  who  every  year  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  there  and  leave  sketches  as  souvenirs. 
Phil  May,  a  "great  friend  of  the  family,"  as  the  young 
woman  of  the  house  said,  was  represented  many  times,  and  a 
specially  characteristic  valentine  he  had  sent  was  shown  us. 

The  day  was  all  too  short  and  the  ride  along  the  "  pea 
green  canal,"  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  clattering  wooden 
shoes  of  the  "captain,"  who,  harnessed  to  the  boat  by  a  rope, 
was  dragging  us  along,  seemed  a  most  appropriate  finish. 
The  quaintly  dressed  children  propelling  themselves  from 
one  side  of  the  narrow  canal  to  the  other  by  a  push  of  an 
oar  in  a  dilapidated  boat,  the  black  and  white  cows,  the 
queerly  costumed  country,  women  who  examined  us  so 
curiously,  the  acrobatic  ducks,  the  unusual  quiet,  made  us 
feel  as  if  we  were  part  of  a  Dutch  picture  a«d  not  alive. 

Do  you  want  to  read  personal  accounts  o^  unusual  bits  of 
travel,  not  on  the  highways  but  on  the  byways  of  Europe, 
read  the  "Pilgrim  Script"  edited  by  Al^ce  Brown  and 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney  ?  If  you  want  to  become  a  member 
write  to  Miss  Anna  C.  Murdock,  or  Miss  Man^  Oilman  Reed, 
96  Chestnut  St,  Boston,  and  she  will  send  you  a  list  of 
members  from  which  you  will  certainly  be  abl«  to  claim  two 
acquaintances  to  write  letters  of  introduction  for  you.  Then 
you  can  go  abroad  and  say  with  one  enthusiasdc  member, 
that  with  a  W.  R.  T.  A.  book  you  can  "face  the  world 
alone  " ;  and  so  you  can,  for  the  invisible  presence  pf  ^  the 
members  protect  you. 


A  great  nation  is  made  only  by  worthy  citizens. 

— AnoHymaui 


The  Little  School-Ma'am 

Speak  of  your  queens  and  empresses, 

Or  of  other  ladles  royal, 
Not  one  of  them  has  half  the  power 

Or  subjects  half  so  loyal 
As  she,  the  little  school-ma'am, 

Who  trips  along  the  way 
To  take  the  chair  she  makes  a  throite 

At  nine  o'clock  each  day. 

— Margaret  SangUtr 
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Sewing  Page  for  Eebruary 

JSaigU^ — Dark  gray  or  browo.  color  paints,  or  colored  crayons,  so  that  they  will  not  receive  a  wrong 

I/atchit, — Light  gray.     Handle — red.  idea  of  the  number  of  stripes.    Every  other  band  is  colored   red,  the 

Hat. — Dark  blue  or  brown.  field  blue,  and  the  staff  yellow.    They  are  then  sewn  as  usual — stripes  in 

./^i^.-^The  flag  should  first  be  colortd  by  tht  ohfldrta  with  water-  red;  ouiiine  of  fields  h\vit\  j^irj,white|  f/4/,browa« 
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Mount  Vernon  in  Indian  Summer 

Eva  D.  Kellogg 

SOME  days  arc  made  for  certain  things.  This  day, 
soft-tinted,  dreamy,  reminiscent,  was  made  for  a 
visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 

We  went  by  trolley  from  Washington,  though 
everybody  said,  "  Much  more  beautiful  by  boat ; "  but  then 
we  should  have  missed  the  historic  Long  Bridge  to  Alex- 
andria, that  quaint  old  city  that  means  history  at  every  step.  ^ 
A  visitor  from  Mars  would  know  things  had  happened  in 
Alexandria — it  is  steeped  in  memories.  The  official  boy 
with  the  terrible  voice  yelled  staccato  explanations  from  the 
middle  of  the  car,  and  when  his  rhythmic  head  turned  our 
way,  we  gathered  from  the  bisected  sentences  that  Washing- 
ton surveyed  the  principal  street  of  Alexandria,  that  here  he 
came  to  Christ  Church — "  the  old  square  pew  has  been  kept 
undisturbed"— that  here  he  came  to  vote,  to  get  his  mail,  to 
market  for  his  table,  to  do  duty  with  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany, and,  as  a  young  man  before  the  Revolution,  danced  the 
minuet  with  the  fair  Alexandria  ladies  in  all  loyalty  at  the 
birthnight  ball  to  the  king.  How  the  vagueness  of  the  great 
Generd  Washington  begins  to  clear  away,  as  he  stands  out  as 
a  man  who  lived  the  everyday  life  of  a  good,  honored  citizen, 
whom  we  could  have  met,  admired,  and  liked.  A  great  pity 
that  our  children  have  to  know  him  first  as  an  abnormal 
cherry  tree  victim,  or  posing  in  an  equestrian  statue. 

We  ride  away  through  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  of  8,000 
acres,  inherited  by  George  Washington,  when  yet  but  a  boy, 
to  the  historic  home.  The  conductor  did  not  call  out  as  we 
reached  it.  No  need;  it  was  on  every  face  —  not  the 
curiosity  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  but  a  half  solemn  recogni- 
tion. Nobody  hurried — ^nobody  ever  does  hurry  in  or  about 
Washington — ^as  we  sauntered  through  the  open  field  to  the 
gate.  But  the  rustic  settee  near  the  gate  made  us  pause. 
There  was  a  positive  pleasure,  now  that  we  were  about  to 
realize  the  dream  of  a  life  time,  in  waiting  a  little  longer  in 
anticipation.  We  were  on  Washington's  farm,  where  he  had 
walked,  rode,  planned,  and  enjoyed  as  a  man.  Strange  how 
the  human  side  of  Washington  was  growing  on  us.  It  was 
as  still  as  the  forest  primeval.  No  sound  reached  us  but 
the  delicious  notes  of  some  belated  bird.  The  languorous 
spell  of  utter  content  wrapped  us  about  like  the  impalpable 
haze  of  the  hills  in  these  mysterious  Indian  summer  days 
when  life  loses  its  edge  and  savors  of  the  lotus. 

Inside  the  gates  at  last !  and  the  world  is  forgotten.  We 
had  passed  into  the  home  life  of  Washington,  and  it  is  mar- 
velous how  easy  it  was  for  imagination  to  bring  it  all  back. 
We  entered  through  The  Gardens,  formally  laid  out  in  walks 
and  beds,  and  high  box  hedges.  Roses  were  still  in  blossom, 
though  it  was  late  November,  and  we  wondered  which  rose  was 
nam^  Washington,  by  his  mother,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  Nellie  Custis.  English  ivy  flourished  everywhere,  running 
up  tree  trunks,  as  in  old  England.  A  tiny  octagonal  struc- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  long  garden  walk  was  marked  "  The 
School  Room."  The  keeper  told  us  the  Custis  children  really 
studied  there  and  —  What  did  they  learn  there  in  the  old  time 
days?  Fancy  ran  riot  in  those  spacious  garden  grounds, 
and  we  peopled  the  walks  with  the  celebrities  that  visited 
Washington  when  he  dispensed  hospitalities  as  a  Virginian 
planter.  But  notes  of  discord  are  here  to-day,  for  in  these 
garden  grounds  are  tables  where  wooden  hatchets  and 
napkin  rings — "  made  from  the  wood  of  Mount  Vernon  ** — 
are  for  sale,  and  tiny  pots  of  English  ivy,  "two  for  a  quarter." 
Why  does  the  "Mount  Vernon  Ladies*  Association,"  with 
its  immortal  record  for  energy,  patriotism,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  permit  the  trail  of  the  commercial 
serpent  in  this  historic  Eden  ? 

The  pictures  of  Mount  Vernon  do  not  give  the  view  of  the 
mansion  from  the  garden  side.  It  was  a  surprise,  therefore, 
to  see  the  little  village  of  white,  detached  houses  belonging 
to  the  Washington  estate.  The  kitchen,  laundry,  smoke-house, 
carpenter  shop,  spinning  house,  business  office,  barn,  coach- 
house, and  cottages  for  the  old  colored  servants  showed  how 
largely,  comfortably,  and  hygienically  Washington  lived.  The 
kitchen  was  a  most  interesting  place.  The  huge  fireplace,  with 


its  logs,  andirons,  and  kettles  all  in  place ;  the  dresser,  with 
the  shining  pewter  dishes ;  pumpkins  and  peppers  drying  on 
the  wall ;  and  a  dignified,  motherly  woman,  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  immaculate  neatness,  dispensed  glasses  of 
creamy  milk  from  a  stone  jar  —  the  milk  a  product  of  the 
Washington  farm.  All  kinds  of  spinning  wheels,  with  a  rag 
carpet  still  in  the  loom,  made  the  spinning  house  a  centre  of 
interest. 

The  familiar  picture-view  of  the  mansion  is  before  us  at 
last,  as  we  pass  through  the  middle  hall  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  But  how  little  the  pictures  tell  true  of  the  beauty 
that  met  us.  Better  have  no  pictures  at  all  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, if  the  grounds  on  the  river-facing  side  cannot  be  shown. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  the  enchanting  beauty  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  view.  The  Potomac,  seen  through  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  trees  extending  to  the  water  edge,  was  as  still  as 
a  painted  river,  and  reflected  the  fairy-like  sails  of  the 
solitary  boat  like  a  mirror.  The  color  still  lingered  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  bird  notes  were  the  only  sounds  in  that 
nature  symphony.  If  ever  there  was  perfect  peace  on  earth 
it  was  under  that  shaded  portico  on  that  day  of  days.  The 
world  seemed  very  far  away  and  powerless  to  ever  wound 
again.  A  single  word  filled  the  heart  —  that  word  was 
hallowed. 

In  looking  through  the  mansion  there  was  less  to  call  out 
the  spiritual  side  of  this  pilgrimage.  All  honor  to  the 
organization  of  noble  women  who  called  back,  as  best  they 
could,  the  scattered  gods  of  the  household,  that  no  nation 
on  earth  but  America  would  have  allowed  to  be  removed ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  home  was  not  there.  «The  personality 
of  the  household  has  gone  forever.  It  seemed  like  a  museum 
of  antique  household  curiosities,  full  of  interest  in  themselves ; 
but  one  constantly  questioned.  Which  were  actually  used  by 
the  Washington  household,  and  which  were  placed  there  as 
representative  of  the  domestic  life  of  that  period?  The 
rooms  are  small,  somewhat  crowded,  but  full  of  interest.  I 
turned  away  from  the  chamber  where  George  Washington 
died,  and  another,  where,  three  years  later,  Martha  Wash- 
ington looked  last  on  earth,  with  the  regret  that  they 
were  show  chambers.  No  matter  how  the  patterns  in  that 
fringed  white  counterpane  were  made, —  how  Ci»uld  the 
visitors  discuss  it?  It  seemed  less  a  sacrilege  to  kncy  the 
girlish  Nelly  Custis  in  her  own  little  room.  There  was 
almost  a  feeling  of  cosiness  there ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
imagine  her  brilliant  wedding  on  Washington's  birthday 
night,  in  1 799,  in  the  Banquet  Hall,  and  the  stately  elegance 
of  that  joyous  occasion.  But  most  of  all  did  the  music 
room  touch  to  sadness.  The  little  old  piano,  with  the  lost 
keys,  and  lost  chords ;  the  guitar,  harpsichord,  and  Wash- 
ington's flute  — silent  all  forevermore. 

What  use  to  describe  the  contents  of  these  rooms?  A 
guide  book  will  give  the  inventory ;  no  need  to  enumerate 
here.  One  might  come  to  this  place  often  enough,  perhaps, 
to  become  used  to  it,  and  so,  feel  like  reading  all  the  inscrip- 
tions and  looking  at  the  things  for  themselves,  but  in  a  first 
visit  one  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  sacredness  of  it  all, 
and  it  seems  but  an  ordinary  matter  to  learn  about  the  material 
relics  and  souvenirs.  It  is  more  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  we  hunger  for,  not  a  sight  of  his  dress 
swords  and  coat  of  arms.  It  is  not  a  curiosity  to  see 
Martha  Washington's  sitting  room  that  absorbs  the  visitor, 
but  a  great  unspeakable  pity  fills  the  heart  for  her  three 
years'  life  here  after  he  was  gone. 

Where  He  Sleeps 

Words  are  pale  things  when  the  heart  is  full.  After  the 
visit  to  the  home,  after  the  feeling  of  companionship  and 
ownership  of  Washington  as  the  personal  friend,  tried  and 
true,  has  taken  complete  possession,  it  is  as  natural  to  walk 
to  the  last  resting  place  as  going  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  The 
Indian  summer  woods,  full  of  scents  of  fallen  leaves  that 
rustled  under  the  foot,  the  indescribably  soft  air  of  this 
climate,  the  subdued  coloring  of  the  half  dismantled  trees, 
the  river  flowing  close  by,  the  quiet,  happy  bird  notes  —  all 
gave  a  feeling  of  restfulness  to  the  spot  beyond  words. 
Amid  this  natural  unspoiled  beauty  stands  the  tomb  of 
Washington,  as  unpretentious  as  he  had  requested  it  to  be. 
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Two  plain  sarcophagi,  side  by  side,  from  a  single  block  of 
marble,  contain  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington.  The  simplicity  is  deeply  impressive.  One  is 
glad  that  no  florid  ornamentation  mars  the  holy  words  of 
life-hope  and  promise,  carved  in  stone  above  the  door  of  the 
vault: 

"/  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that  believ.^h  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.*^ 

Who  guarded  this  blessed  shrine,  as  open  to  the  world  as 
the  wood  path  beside  it?  Only  an  old  negro  in  plain  clothes, 
who  sat  on  a  tree  branch  near  by,  using  his  jack-knife  in  a 
meditative  way,  and  answering  our  questions,  without  osten- 
tation, as  if  he  loved  to  talk  of  "  The  Washingtons  "  as  old 
friends.  Is  some  one  always  there?  I  don't  know.  A 
modern  policeman  in  that  place  would  have  been  a  shock 
and  an  incongruity  no  one  could  understand  who  had  not 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Even  to  think  of  cold,  stately  Westminster  Abbey,  with  its 
vaulted  ceilings,  cheerless  cloisters,  and  royal  chapels,  dreary 
with  the  monuments  and  effigies  of  dead  kings,  was  to  turn 
from  the  memory  with  a  shiver  and  thank  heaven  for  this 
peerless  resting,  place  of  our  king  among  men,  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  here  among  the  trees,  beside  the  river,  and 
under  the  wide,  over-arching  skies. 


From  the  Mails 

Dear  Mrs  Kellogg  : 

The  November  Primary  Education  came  yesterday  and  I 
wanted  to  sit  down  and  tell  you  right  away  what  a  "  perfectly 
splendid "  number  I  thought  it  was,  containing  so  many 
things  for  which  I  had  hunted  every  source  available  to  me 
over  and  over,  vainly.  On  second  thoughts  I  decided  not 
to  do  it,  for  I  knew  a  litde  how  you  were  bothered  with 
many  letters;  but  the  third  thoughts  have  intervened  to 
suggest  that  a  letter  that  you  do  not  have  to  answer  can't 
bother  you  more  than  a  minute  and  probably  you  do  not 
have  to  open  your  office  mail  anyway.  From  the  first  p  'ge 
to  the  last  page  I  thought  it  was  fine;  one  of  the  btwt 
Thanksgiving  numbers  of  any  school  journal  that  I  have  seen. 
I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  article  on  "  The  Parental 
School  in  Chicago,"  the  pictures  for  sewing,  the  '*  Possibili- 
ties in  Paper,"  and  Miss  Wray's  article  on  *•  Making  Novem- 
ber Bright."  The  whole  number  was  full  of  the  real  poetry 
of  school  teaching,  the  thing  the  children  will  never  get  un- 
less  the  teacher  has  it  cultivated  in  her. 

With  a  whole  extra  unwritten  page  of  thanks  and  good 
wishes  on  behalf  of  the  teaching  body  of  whom  I  am  cer- 
tainly representative,  if  length  of  service  counts. 


Comma  Before  **And" 

Dear  Editor  : 

In  reply  to  your  question,  for  the  use  of  the  comma  before 
<'and  "  in  sentences  like  "  The  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  eraser 
were  on  the  table,"  I  refer  to  Elizabeth  A.  Withey,  who 
writes  for  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  She  says  the  comma 
should  be  placed  before  **  and  "  in  all  such  sentences.  If  it 
were  omitted,  the  word  before  <'  and  "  would  show  a  closer 
relation  to  the  wotd  after  ''and"  than  the  other  words. 
This  is  not  so.    They  are  all  on  equal  basis. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


K.  B.  P. 


The  Comma,  Again 

In  Primary  Education  for  December  you  ask :  "  Will 
contributors  look  up  the  best  authority  for  the  comma  be- 
for  and  in  sentences  Uke  the  following :  '  The  pen,  ink,  pa- 
per (  ?)  and  eraser  were  on  the  table.' " 

John  Wilson,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  John 
Wilson  &  Sons,  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose 
"  Treatise  on  Punctuation  "  embodies  the  results  of  many 
years'  study  and  practical  use  of  this  science,  and  whose 
book  is  to-day  the  only  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject, 


''  The  propriety  of  unng  the  comma  will  perhaps  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  examines  the  nature  of  such  sentences;  for  the  last  two  words 
are  not  more  closely  connected  in  sense  and  construction  with  each 
other  than  with  the  preceding  words." 

Goold  Brown,  author  of  the  "  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," follows  the  same  rule. 

Most  of  the  best  and  most  careful  writers  use  the  comma 
before  and,  and  it  is  used  by  nearly  all  the  printers  of  note. 

Philadelphia.  A  Printer. 

(Will  contributors  take  note?  —  The  Editor.) 


My  dear  Mrs.  Kellogg: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Primary  Education  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and  many,  many  times  I  have  thought  of  writing 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  it  and  how  helpful  it 
has  been  to  me  in  my  work.  Every  word  in  it  is  so 
helpful  and  so  full  of  inspiration  that  one  who  reads  it  care- 
fully cannot  but  be  benefited  by  it.  Very  bften  "  the  word 
in  season  "  has  been  just  the  word  for  me  and  has  helped  to 
keep  me  in  sympathetic  touch  with  my  dear  little  ones.  I 
wish  that  I  might  thank  you  personally  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me  through  the  pages  of  your  delightful  magazine,  but  as 
that  cannot  be,  this  little  note  of  appreciation  must  take  its 
place. 

With  sincerest  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  Primary  Education. 


Iowa 


B. 


Ohio 


W. 


M.  B. 


Old  Glory 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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1.  Shin-lng     in     the  splen  -  dor       Of  the    sun  -  light  warm.  Shin  -  ing     in    the    dark  -  ness       Of    the  storm, 

2.  Lit  -  tie  stripes  of    scar  -  let.     Lit  -  tie  stripes    of    white,     Lit  -  tic    stars  that  twin  -  kie,  Brave    and  bright 

3.  Shine  on,  splcn-did    col    -  ors,    Red,  and  White,  and  Blue;  Shine    on,  glo  -  rl  -  ous  banner,  Tried  and  true. 
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Combination  Lesson  in  Freehand  Cutting  and  Drawing 

Note. — ^Uae  gray  or  black  cutting  paper  for  rabbits,  a  tmall  piece  of  real  cotton  for  tail  ^glue  in  place).    1 
in  picture.  — Carounk  M 


Draw  trees  and  fence  as  indicated 
Peabody,  Denver,  Colo, 


Letter  from  Scotland 

(The  foUowing  cheering  letter  from  the  warm-hearted, 
earnest  woman  "  over  the  sea,"  will  be  of  general  interest. 
Only  her  initials  are  given  here  as  is  the  custom  with  com- 
munications in  this  department,  but  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  give  the  whole  name. — The  EDrroR.) 

I  Victoria  Place,  Sterling,  Scotland. 
Nov.  II,  1902. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Kellogg : 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  to  write  to  you 
and  in  some  way  try  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  help 
given  me  through  the  pages  of  your  delightful  magazine,  but 
on  reading  your  editorial  last  evening  in  this  month's 
issue,  I  determined  that  not  another  mail  should  leave  with- 
out something  to  assure  you  how  eagerly  I  look  forward  to 
each  new  number  coming,  as  it  does,  with  fresh  material 
and  inspiration  for  the  month's  work.  I  have  not  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  teacher ; — I  amjsimply  a  lover  of  children  and 
devote  most  of  my  leisure  time  to  working  amongst  them  in 
one  way  and  another ;  but  I  hope  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  constantly  find  just  the  help  I  need  through  the 
pages  of  Primary  Education  for  each  branch  of  the  work  I 
am  interested  in. 

In  connection  with  our  Sunshine  Club,  a  number  of  little 
girls,  who  meet  once  a  month  to  work  for  some  of  our  local 
Children's  Charities,  have  carrried  out  several  of  your  sug- 
gestions. Not  so  very  long  ago  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  an 
orphan  home  here  got  the  benefit  of  the  article  on  paper 
folding  and  found  one  day  as  a  surprise  gift  their  tea  table 
gaily  decorated  with  dainty  pink  and  primrose  colored  bas- 
keu  made  from  the  Piomary  Education  patterns  and  filled 
with  twettii 


For  my  Sunday  School  class  of  forty  tiny  mites,  I  have 
also  got  many  hints  from  your  various  articles  on  the  teach- 
ing of  little  children,  but  most  of  all  I  value  your  paper  for 
the  Nature  Study  work,  month  by  month.  Every  bit  of  it 
is  made  use  of, — for  I,  with  my  sixteen  boys  and  girls,  have 
the  great  good  fortune  to  form  one  of  "Uncle  John's" 
Clubs  and  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  working  with  the  rest 
of  his  "Cornell  Junior  Naturalists."  If  only  you  could 
peep  into  the  school-room  of  the  Whitwell  Children's  Home 
here  any  Saturday  morning  and  hear  how  familiar  those  little 
folks  are  with  most  of  the  lessons  and  how  sweetly  they  sing 
many  of  your  beautiful  nature  songs,  then  I  would  never 
again  need  to  tell  you  how  much  your  magazine  is  valued  in 
at  least  this  one  little  corner  of  Bonnie  Scotland.  We  are 
already  preparing  for  our  first  Bird  Day  to  be  celebrated 
next  May,  and  are  at  present  busy  with  the  study  of  those  of 
our  little  feathered  friends  who  do  not  desert  us  during  the 
dark  winter  days ;  so  our  songs,  recitations,  etc.,  are  to  be 
in  special  honor  of  our  winter  guests.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  had  Primary  Education  sent  to  me  through 
the  kindness  of  the  lady  principal  of  a  public  school  in 
Brooklyn,  where  I  know  it  is  also  highly  thought  of.  Not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  everything  myself,  each  month  I 
send  my  paper  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  who  teaches  in  one 
of  the  "  high-class.  West  End  "  institutions ;  so  it  turns  out 
that  the  child -spirit  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  for  they, 
the  children  of  the  rich,  and  my  poor,  little,  rescued  street 
waifs,  find  equal  pleasure  in  all  your  paper  suggests  for  them. 

I  must  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  this  long  letter, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  a  slight  expression  of  the  gratitude  I 
feel  for  all  you  are  doing  for  those  who  are  doing  what  ^ey 
can  for  '<  tht  leait  of  these  little  onei." 

M.  H.  P. 
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Parts  of  Sense   Training  Lessons, 

as  given  by  three  Minneapolis 

First  Grade  Teachers 

(Reported  by  Mary  Catherine  Judd,  Principal  Lincoln  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

AROUND  the  teacher  gathered  a  class  of  ten  or  more 
young  children  who  were  just  beginning  to  read  in 
their   First  Readers^  after  a  five   months'  drill   in 
primer  and  blackboard  work.     Let  us  watch  and  see 
how  this  young  woman  trains  these  twenty  eyes  and  as  many 
ears  to  quicker  attention,  and  nerve  centers  to  quicker 
response. 

''Bright  eyes  ! "  she  says,  as  she  holds  a  package  of  oblong 
cards  in  her  hands.  Then  quickly  exposing  a  word  on  each 
card  by  turning  these  deftly  with  her  right  hand  the  pupils 
read  these  woids  printed  in  inch  high  letters.  ''  Maty  matey 
fatyfatCy  raty  raiCy  saty  satey  paty  patey^  exclaimed  the  little 
ones  in  a  resounding  chorus  as  the  words  fairly  revolved 
before  their  eyes.  Then  came  another  package  of  words 
such  as  wherCy  whichy  wercy  what,  these  being  printed  on 
similar  cards  with  the  same  large  type,  which  looked  like 
the  wooden  hand-type  forms  used  by  storekeepers  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  These  new  words  revolved  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  others,  but  not  too  swiftly  for  the  sharp  eyes  of  each 
pupil  to  catch  the  forms  of  their  component  letters  and  for 
each  to  sound  and  pronounce  before  the  next  word  appeared. 
The  attention  and  concentration  were  intense,  and  the  les- 
sons were  really  only  an  exciting  game  to  the  children. 

But  little  ones  of  tender  years  soon  weaiy  of  the  brightest 
of  games,  and  the  wise  teacher  ceased  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  the  children  stood  in  quiet  attitudes  while  they 
watched  her  rearrange  a  dozen  or  more  toys  and  other 
articles  on  a  plain  deal  table  which  separated  the  class  from 
the  blackboard  behind  their  instructor. 

"Attention,"  said  the  teacher.  "Mary,  touch  objects  and 
tell  what  you  have  done." 

Mary  lightly  stepped  from  the  class  row,  touched  a  pack- 
age on  the  window  near  by,  then  skipping  back  touched  the 
table  and  said,  "  I  touched  the  package  and  the  table." 

"  Max,"  said  the  teacher. 

Max  knew  his  task  and  like  a  flash  touched  the  package, 
the  table,  and  blew  a  horn  which  he  found  among  the  toys. 
Then  in  a  clear,  piping  voice  we  heard  Max  say, "  I  touched 
the  package,  and  the  table,  and  blew  the  horn." 

"  Alice,"  said  the  teacher.  Alice  added  one  more  object 
to  the  list  and  told  the  tale  by  saying  as  loudly  as  the  rest, 
, "  I  touched  the  package,  and  the  table,  I  blew  the  horn,  and 
tossed  the  ball." 

Again  the  task  changed  while  the  interest  was  at  its 
height  and  the  little  hands  of  little  ones  dropped  at  their 
sides  while  the  teacher  picked  up  a  bit  of  chalk  and  wrote  in 
vertical  script,  "  Rock  the  chair.  Swing  the  basket.  Roll 
the  ball." 

Hands  rose  and  fell.  One  boy  bravely  essayed  the  task 
of  repeating  these  sentences  a  few  seconds  after  they  were 
written,  having  seen  them  only  during  the  act  of  writing,  for 
the  class  had  turned  their  backs  instantly  when  the  third 
sentence  had  been  finished.  The  brave  lad  who  first 
ventured  to  repeat  the  written  work  paused,  then  said,  "  I 
don't  know  the  first  word  of  the  first  line." 

"  Face  the  board^  class,"  was  the  next  request.  The  class 
gknced  again  at  the  three  sentences,  then  turned  like  magic 
wheels  and  faced  the  seated  audience.  Nearly  all  hands 
were  up  this  time  showing  how  many  were  ready  to  repeat 
and  perform  their  written  orders.  Lad  number  one,  who 
had  failed,  gave  each  word  this  time,  and  then  turned  to  the 
table,  rocked  the.  doll  chair,  swung  the  basket,  and  carefully 
zoUed  the  ball. 

Back  the  class  faced  to  the  blackboard,  where  new  orders 
awaited  them  in  five  seconds'  time.  These  words  were 
recognized  and  the  hands  all  showed  the  readiness  to  read 
and  perform.     This  exercise  closed  only  too  quickly,  for  the 


children  were  ready  to  show  what  each  could  do.  But  other 
work  was  planned  for  the  exhibit  of  the  prowess  of  little  ones. 
A  word  and  a  signal  from  the  supervisor  who  had  asked  the 
teacher  and  class  to  come  for  our  pleasure  and  instruction 
in  happy  devices,  and  soon  the  leader  and  learners  were 
gone  from  our  sight. 

In  came  a  second  group  with  another  leader  of  little  ones 
up  the  steeps  of  learning.  What  shall  we  now  see  ?  Watch, 
and  listen,  for  this  is  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  teach- 
ing little  ones. 

Cards  again.  Seven  inches  long,  may  be,  and  five  inches 
wide,  made  like  huge  dominoes  with  spots  or  circular  tablets 
of  red,  blue  or  green,  with  a  separating  line  between  the 
groups  of  colored  mammoth  dots.  One  card  twinkles  swiftly 
after  another  before  the  eyes  of  the  group  of,  children 
around  the  table  and  as  they  shout  the  number  of  combined 
spots  on  the  paper's  surface,  the  card  falls  on  the  table  until 
the  twelve  or  more  are  all  dropped  from  the  teacher's  hand. 

"  Sevens,"  calls  the  teacher. 

Such  grasping  after  the  cards  with  this  number  seven  as 
the  sum  of  the  spots  makes  fun  for  the  spectators  and  the 
class.  "Sixes,"  calls  the  teacher.  Again  the  piles  are 
searched  for  the  intervening  quarter  minute,  and  so  on  until 
the  game  is  done  and  not  a  card  is  left  alone  on  the  table. 
"  Who  has  the  most?  "  asks  the  teacher. 

Guy  steps  proudly  out  and  shows  his  trophies  of  sevens, 
sixes,  fives,  fours,  and  what  others  he  has  been  able  to  read 
quickly  by  the  language  of  grouped  circles. 

For  attention,  and  keen  training  of  eyes  this  work  was 
excellent.  The  noise  was  only  a  happy  murmur  indicating 
true  "  busy  work."  The  game  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  cards  were  quickly  gathered  by  the  teacher,  who 
instantly  held  one  above  her  shoulder  and  said,  "Cath- 
erine ?  " 

"  Three  on  the  right,  four  on  the  left,"  answered  the  little 
giri. 

"Charles?" 

"  Five  on  the  right,  four  on  the  left,"  came  the  answer  on 
the  instant  and  so  on  through  the  class. 

"  Sums  ! "  said  the  teacher,  and  added,  "  Henry?  " 

"  Five  and  three  are  eight,"  responded  Henry  glancing  at 
the  card  held  before  the  class,  and  the  good  work  went  on 
until  in  the  fiying  seconds  all  had  given  sums  and  solved  the 
beginning  of  addition  of  numbers. 

A  glance  at  the  supervisor  of  primary  work,  who  gave  a 
whispered  direction,  and  the  teacher  holding  uf)  large  cards 
with  the  integers  from  i  to  9,  used  in  place  of  the  colored 
tablets  that  showed  thus  what  she  had  desired  to  follow 
in  sequence,  but  the  lesson  must  be  omitted  to  give 
place  to  a  little  game  of  quick  hearing.  Four  little  girls 
were  selected  promptly  to  stand  in  an  outer  third  row. 
The  other  two  rows  were  composed  of  the  class,  who  faced 
these  four  maidens  just  from  first  hklf  year  at  school. 

"Repeat  the  first  line  of  a  memory  gem,"  said  the 
teacher,  pointing  to  individuals  in  the  two  longer  lines. 

"  The  goldenrod  is  yellow,"  came  echoing  from  four  chil- 
dish treble  voices  one  by  one.  The  short  line  oi  four  girls 
showed  four  upraised  hands. 

"  Ethel !  "  said  the  instructor. 

"  George,  Carrie,  Morris,  and  Arthur  said  '  The  golden- 
rod  is  yellow,'  came  from  Ethel,  who  had  been  called  upon 
to  report. 

"  Front  face,"  said  their  leader,  "  and  repeat  the  same 
l'.ne."  The  four  reporters  turned  Aeir  backs  to  the  echoes 
and  listened  while  five  other  pupils  singly  repeated,  "  The 
goldenrod  is  yellow."  Again  the  hands  flew  up,  for  ears 
needed  no  help  from  eyes.  The  familiar  voices  had  told 
their  own  tale  of  who  had  said  the  oft-heard  words. 

"  Laura  ! "  called  the  teacher. 

"  John,  Agnes,  Millie,  Myrtle,  Clarence,  said,  The  golden- 
rod is  yeUowV  reported  Laura,  and  her  ears  were  quick  and 
honest. 

A  clap  of  applause  from  the  audience  of  associated 
teachers  of  first  grade  pupils  showed  the  appreciation  of 
this  method  of  developing  quick  and  ready  recognition  of 
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familiar  soands ;  for  if  one  may  determine  a  voice  of  a  fellow 
playmate  surely  that  same  brain  can  as  well  be  trained  to 
register  well  taught  sounds  in  music,  spelling,  and  reading. 

A  pause,  a  look  at  the  time,  and  this  class  vanished  into 
the  outer  liall  leaving  a  memory  of  pleasant  faces  and 
many  delightful  methods  of  securing  results  with  no  painful 
thoughts  of  punishment,  but  rather  of  pleasing  games  and 
new  plays  for  little  learners  of  life's  lessons  in  books.  No 
time  was  left  for  conversation  or  soliloquy,  for  through  the 
doorway  marched  another  bevy  of  lads  and  lassies  singing  in 
low,  sweet  voices  a  charming  marching  song.  These  pupils 
arranged  themselves  about  the  table  which  had  served  for 
the  others  and  watched  for  further  orders. 

'*  Pencils,  paper,''  said  the  teacher  and  each  child  placed 
a  prepared  slip  and  a  lead  pencil  on  the  table. 

"  Ready  ! "  came  the  word  as  the  young  woman  took  the 
chalk  and  wrote  the  word  "  pretty  "  on  the  blackboard. 

"  Fingers,  write  in  the  air,"  and  every  forefinger  was  up- 
lifted and  followed  the  curves  and  vertical  lines  of  the  word 
written  by  the  teacher. 

"  Write  I "  came  the  order,  and  now  every  child  wrote  on 
the  paper  with  the  pencil  which  he  had  brought. 

Other  words  followed  in  the  same  method  until  four  were 
written? 

"  Read,"  said  the  teacher,  and  they  were  read  in  concert, 
then  singly  by  pupils,  until  each  showed  their  memory  and 
knowledge  of  the  written  words. 

"  Attention,  turn,"  came  the  order  and  the  pupils  left  the 
table  to  watch  for  the  contents  of  a  package  which  the 
teacher  slowly  untied  and  then  exposed  to  view  a  doll  in 
Indian  dress,  just  from  the  store. 

"  Describe,"  said  the  teacher. 

"  It  is  an  Indian  doll." 

"It  has  red  hands." 

"It  has  one  red  feather  and  two  green  feathers  in  its 
hair." 

"  It  has  beads  across  its  breast." 

"It  is  a  funny  doll."  And  other  similar  sentences  came 
like  pop-gun  reports  from  the  admiring  little  ones. 

"No  blackboard  sentences  to-day,  but  another  game, 
children,"  said  the  young  woman.  "  Right  about,  face,"  she 
added,  and  left  them  that  she  might  secure  a  handful  of 
small  objects  from  a  box  in  the  window.  This  handful  she 
quickly  passed  before  their  eyes  as  she  walked  down  the 
class  lines.  Upraised  hands  showed  their  desire  to  tell  the 
result  of  their  observation. 

"  Clara,"  was  called  upon  to  tell  what  she  saw  in  the  open 
hand  of  her  teacher. 

"  Miss  R.  had  a  black  and  white  button,  a  peanut  and  a 
key,"  was  the  response. 

Others  toW  of  later  handfuls  and  then  cards  with  pictures 
pasted  in  comers,  upper  and  lower  sides,  and  in  the  centers, 
were  shown,  one  at  a  time,  and  described  from  memory. 

"  There  is  a  shoe  in  the  upper  left  corner,  a  house  in  the 
lower  right  corner,  and  a  wheel  in  the  center,"  said  one 
pupil.  Others  did  as  well  or  better  and  the  game  went  on 
for  several  minutes.s  Then  these  cards  vanished  to  give 
place  to  better  ones.  For  see  what  Miss  R.  holds  in  her 
hands.  A  package  of  Perry  pictures  mounted  on  dark  gray 
cardboard.  But  what  are  they?  The  children  told  us 
frankly  and  loudly. 

"The  Gleaners"  by  Millet. 

"  Feeding  the  Birds,"  by  Millet. 

"The  Sower,"  by  Millet. 

And  so  on  through  a  list  of  ten.  Picture  and  artist  were 
both  familiar  to  these  little  absorbers  of  art  culture  and  ready 
receivers  of  the  best  the  world  may  give  in  literature  and  art. 

"Who  can  act  out  one  of  our  pictures?"  asked  the 
teacher  after  the  set  was  placed  in  the  ledge  of  the  black- 
board. 

Three  girls  stepped  apart  from  the  others  and  four  tiny 
hands  went  down  to  the  floor,  and  the  bended  backs  pro- 
claimed to  all  "The  Gleaners,"  which  was  the  name  the  class 
shouted  in  an  instant. 

Other  Ubleaux  followed,  and  the  little  actors  did  their 
parts  with  artistic  judgment  and  sincerity  of  thought ;  so  well 
indeed  that  there  wa§  PPt  one  picture  which  wa?  npt  recog- 


nized in  a  moment  At  last  a  boy  and  girl  stepped  to  one 
side  and  the  bowed  heads  and  clasped  hands  proclaimed  to 
all"The  Angelus." 

"  He  stood  on  the  wrong  side,"  piped  out  the  voice  of  a 
tiny  critic  who  was  startled  by  the  shout  of  laughter  her 
truthful  criticism  broiight  from  the  absorbed  spectators, 
whose  feelings  had  been  touched  till  tears  would  have  come 
i   the  laughter  had  not  relieved  the  tension  of  feeling. 

"Attention !  "  said  the  teacher.  "  Who  is  ready  to  give 
us  a  line  or  verse  that  will  tell  us  about  one  of  our  pictures, 
and  who  will  guess  which  picture  is  meant?  " 

Ten  different  stanzas  so  apt,  so  beautiful,  were  given  by 
these  little  responsive  souls  that  we  wondered  what  manner  of 
woman  was  this  who  could  so  wonderfully  fit  word's  from  so 
many  poets  to  those  copied  masterpieces  of  the  artisfs 
brush.  The  children  well  knew  the  meaning* of  each  poet, 
for  all  were  ready  to  seize  the  picture  which  the  words 
described.  The  last  quotation  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
others.  A  wee  bit  lassie  in  the  sweetest  of  voices  recited 
Longfellow's 

The  Day  it  Done. 

The  day  is  done;  and  the  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  night 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  its  flight. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

The  row  of  upraised  hands  was  not  broken  to  allow  one 
to  select  the  pictured  card,  but  the  teacher  softly  asked, 
"  Which  picture  does  Hannah  mean  ?  " 

"  The  Angelus,"  said  they  in  reverent  tones. 

The  little  ones  were  dismissed  and  we  went  back  to 
thoughts  of  the  work-a-day  world  with  new  hope  and  new 
love  for  the  New  Education  which  all  had  been  ever  ready 
to  receive  as  little  children,  but  in  which  we  had  now  been 
given  new  lessons. 

What  soul  culture,  what  training  of  hand,  eye,  and  ear, 
what  storage  of  desire  for  knowledge  hidden  in  letters  or 
numbers,  what  kindly  leading  of  little  souls  upward  and 
onward  with  no  jarring  sound  of  voice  or  threat  of  punish- 
ment! Verily,  ''She  hath  done  what  she  could."  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  but  little  more  may  be  done  by  those  who 
follow. 


A  Child  Study  Discovery     (!) 

Children  under  ten  cannot,  as  a  rule,  sit  still  more  than 
one  and  one-half  minutes. 


Phonics 

A  roan  named  E.  K.  Turner  registered  at  a  hotel  E.  K. 
Phtholognyrrh.  When  asked  by  a  friend  to  explain,  he  said, 
**  That's  roy  same  old  naroe,  written  in  plain  English  and  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  written  —  just  Turner.  Look  at  it.  It*8  English 
spelling.  '  Phth/  there  is  the  sound  of  *  t '  in  '  phthisis/"  began 
Turner;  '^'olo/  there  is  the  sound  of  *ur'  in  'colonel*;  *gn/ 
there  is  the  sound  of  *  n  Mn  '  gnat ' ;  *  yrrh  *  is  the  sound  of  *  er  ' 
in  '  myrrh.*  Now  if  that  does  not  spell  Turner,  what  does  it 
speU?'* 
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Scissors'  Cutting 

Ethel  Elaine  Bare,  Racine,  Wii. 

(Miss  Barr's  remarkable  success  in  scissors'  cutting  led  to  my  request 
that  she  should  tell  us  a  little  of  how  she  does  it. — ^The  Edii*or.) 

DO  we  notice  how  much  more  interest  is  taken  in  a 
game  or  piece  of  work  if  we  enter  in  with  the  little 
folks  and  forget  that  we  are  grown  up?  It  is  just 
so  in  cutting.  If  we  cut  with  the  children  and  not 
yor  them,  watching  for  opportunities  to  praise  and  not  for 
isLvXt  finding,  we  will  find  that  there  are  more  who  are  will- 
ing to  try.  Children  will  recognize  their  own  weaknesses, 
and  when  their  own  work  is  placed  with  the  work  of  others 
they  recognize  their  failures  and  learn  from  each  other. 

When  Mary  sees  her  mother  or  teacher  cut  a  simple 
object  from  paper,  even  though  it  is  roughly  done,  if  there 
is  a  resemblance  to  the  object  in  mind,  the  chikl  is  pleased, 
and  with  encouragement  will  try  to  do  likewise,  and  veiy 
soon  is  able  to  cut  alone.  The  little  fingers  may  be  taken, 
with  the  scissors,  within  one's  own,  and  a  simple  object 
cut ;  the  child,  because  her  hand  was  there,  feels  that  she 
can  do  the  work,  and  with  others  working  around  her  soon 
gains  independence. 

If  the  teacher  feels  "  I  can't,"  how  very  soon  it  is  felt  in 
her  small  audience,  and  the  "  can't  atmosphere  "  is  so  con- 
tagious; little  children  feel  unuttered  thoughts  and  read 
weaknesses  in  their  elders. 

Objects  must  be  imaged  perfectly  in  order  to  reproduce. 
Use  models  as  for  drawing ;  use  other  pictures  until  the  form 
is  so  stamped  in  the  memory  that  it  is  a  part  of  self,  and 
then  cut  from  memory.  We  cannot  reproduce  if  we  do  not 
know  or  cannot  imagine  how  an  object  looks. 

Large  cuttings,  in  which  a  free  sweep  of  the  scissors  may 
be  used,  should  be  encouraged,  and  small,  cramped  designs 
discouraged.  Encourage  the  cutting  of  an  object  from 
paper,  leaving  the  margin  of  the  paper  whole.  This  has 
been  prettily  called'^  the  shadow,"  and  in  some  instances 
may  be  mounted,  thus  making  another  picture.  The  little 
**  shadow "  saves  unnecessary  scraps,  and  is  very  pleasing 
besides.  Isolated  objects  may  be  cut  at  first,  but  soon, 
with  suggestion,  ground  is  made  for  the  figures  to  stand 
upon. 

All  seasons,  songs,  poems,  stories  bring  simple  mind 
pictures :  Perhaps  it  is  Christmas,  if  it  be  suggested  that 
we  cut  a  stocking — the  simple  thing  first—  we  will  probably 
get  results.  If  we  should  ask  for  the  eight  reindeer,  the 
sleigh,  and  Santa  Claus  himself,  we  will  not  succeed,  and  then 
tfiink  that  such  work  as  free  cutting  is  impossible,  when  the 
cause  is  within  ourselves.  Ask  for  something  that  can  be 
done  first,  and  the  children  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Have  the  children  use  scissors  that  are  good  and  that 
would  not  discourage  older  people.  Light-weight  wrapping 
paper,  cut  into  eight  or  ten-inch  squares,  is  easily  handled 
and  is  cheap.  If  colored  paper  is  used,  especially  black, 
save  the  eyesight  and  cut  on  the  white  side  in  a  good  light. 

This  is  an  occupation  that  can  be  carried  on  at  home, 
and  is,  when  the  mterest  is  awakened  and  it  is  made 
possible. 

Children  are  satisfied  to  play  with  the  unmounted  cut- 
tings, but  if  the  work  is  worth  the  mounting  on  neutral  tints 
of  Bristol  board  and  tied  into  books,  it  makes  a  satisfactory 


little  thing  to  take  home  and  the  child  gains  in  neatness  and 
order  in  the  mounting  of  it.  The  scraps  very  often  mean 
something  to  the  little  ones,  when  we»  with  our  educated 
eyes,  do  not  see  anything  but  a  bit  of  paper. 

Those  who  have  tried  this  work,  and  have  put  failure  after 
it,  in  their  minds,  will,  I  hope,  try  again  and  many  times. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  will  find  endless  pleasurie  and 
profit  for  the  children  and  themselves  in  free-hand  paper 
cutting. 

Free-hand  Cutting 

Frej'hand  cutting  affords  another  method  of  expression. 
It  is  not  a  new  art,  and  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  it  has  held  the  attention  educationally.  Quietly  but 
surely  it  has  held  its  own  and  won  its  way.  It  intensifies 
the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson  or  a  story  and  commends 
itself  to  the  teacher  in  the  first  few  grades  for  busy  work. 
The  preparation  of  material  is  simple  and  as  soon  as 
the  children  see  the  possibilities  they  can  do  the  work 
quietly  and  with  very  little  help. 

By  free-hand  cutting  we  mean  the  cutting  of  an  object 
with  scissors  from  blank  paper  without  lines,  patterns,  or 
folded  creases.  It  sounds  as  though  it  were  a.difilcult  thing 
to  do,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  grown  people,  espe- 
cially, will  not  try.  The  children — ^if  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  every  one  can  and  does  cut — will  try,  and  very  often 
will  get  very  creditable  Itttle  pictures. 

Clearness  and  definiteness  is  gained  in  this  work,  for 
there  b  no  erasing,  no  filling  in  as  there  may  be  in  drawing. 
There  may  be  many  papers  spoiled  in  the  first  attempts,  for 
the  child  must  learn  by  experience  in  this  as  in  other  things. 
We  are  not  necessarily  discouraged  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects  beyond  ever  trying  again,  and  yet  there  are 
so  many  who  drop  the 
scissors  after  the  first 
attempt  in  this  fascinat- 
ing work  and  seem  to 
think  that  they  are 
trying  the  impossible. 
Every  child  can  cut 
something  if  he  has  a 
cleat  mental  picture 
and  the  power  in  his 
hands. 

Free-hand  cutting 
strengthens  the  mind 
and  memory,  for  the 
pictures  must  be 
formed  and  retained 
in  order  to  be  repro- 
duced. The  hands 
must  be  steady  and 
sure ;  therefore  a  child 
who  is  mentally  or 
physically  tired  should 
not  be  asked  to  do 
free-hand  cutting.  The 
results  in  this  work 
are  seen  so  quickly, 
that  from  the  work  it- 
self a  child  is  not  tired, 
only  strengthened  in 
mind  and  body. 
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February 

"  Lift  thou  the  latch  and  entrance  win, 
I  make  you  comrade  of  my  cheer." 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Supervisor  Nature  Work,  Normal  School, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

FEBRUARY  makes  such  a  home-like  month  !  There 
is  such  a  snug  air  about  this  smallest  one  of  the 
dozen  :  a  restful,  cozy  feeling  with  January  well  past 
and  spring  not  too  far  away,  that  turns  the  thoughts 
homeward  rather  than  worldward.  To  those  of  us  who  have 
the  half  year  promotion  plan,  February  brings  a  troop  of 
new  little  faces.  You  are  hoping,  I  know,  to  lead  them  to 
love  the  room  where  they  spend  so  much  of  their  day.  This 
love  becomes  deeper  and  better  when  they  cooperate  intel- 
ligently in  making  the  schoolroom  brighter.  So,  once  a 
year,  let  us  take  some  definite  month  when  our  school  home 
shall  be  our  topic ;  when  the  children  may  study  not  only 
the  lives  of  our  plant  and  animal  visitors,  but  how  to  make 
a  room  beautiful  with  Nature's  help,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  so. 
In  planning  this  work  one  can  take  it  up  in  three  aspects. 
This  little  schedule  is  one  we  have  often  followed  : 

The  schoolroom 
Its  Plants 
Its  Pets 
Its  Possessions 
Its  Plants 

Before  suggesting  the  lessons  which  are  to  be  given  upon 
this  subject,  it  will  be  better,  I  think,  to  give  you  a  leaf  from 
my  own  experience  of  ^he  plants  the  schoolroom  will  not 
kill.  I  am  sure  I  hear  a  murmur,  « You  don't  know  our 
schoolroom's  ability  in  that  line."  Perhaps  not,  but  here 
are  a  few  which  have  weathered  the  storms  of  my  own  room, 
with  some  of  the  reefs  and  rocks  over  which  they  nearly 
came  to  grief. 

The  list  refeis  to  plants  which  may  be  kept  permanently 
in  the  room,  not  the  nature  material  which  we  bring  in  for  a 
few  days,  to  serve  a  given  purpose.  This  latter  constant 
bulletin  of  nature's  workings,  the  feathery  clematis  spray,  the 
branch  of  evergreen,  or  the  winter  buds,  should  be  always  a 
part  of  our  school-room  and  constantly  renewed,  but  for  the 
more  permanent  furnishing  the  following  list  is  suggested. 

Don't  be  distressed,  dear  plant  lover  and  florist,  over  the 
rough  and  ready  rules  for  the  care  of  plants  which  you  will 
find  here.  The  ensuing  directions  are  for  the  teacher  who 
hasn't  time  to  "  fuss  with  plants,"  not  for  the  one  with 
leisure  to  study  their  wants  and  time  to  minister  to  their 
every  need. 

Your  specimen,  as  it  comes  from  the  florist,  will  be  in  an 
ordinary  porous  pot.  Set  thSs  in  a  jardiniere.  Never  plant 
anything  direcUy  in  a  jardiniere.  This  is  a  rule  that  has  no 
exceptions.    The  plant  roots  need  air  and  drainage.    Of  the 


plants  mentioned,  few  need  sun,  so  there  is  hope  for  the 
teacher  with  the  north  window. 

The  Boston  Fern 

A  beautiful  plant  which  has  sprung  into  popular  favor  at 
one  bound  is  the  Boston  fern,  shown  in  the  heading  of  this 
article.  Water  thoroughly  twice  a  week,  leaving  a  very 
little  water  always  standing  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Once 
a  week,  possibly  on  Friday,  take  a  small  watering-pot  and 
thoroughly  drench  the  leaves.  Place  the  plant  in  any  part 
of  the  room,  though  the  lightest  is  to  be  preferred.  Its 
constantly  unfolding  fronds  will  be  of  never  jailing  interest. 

The  Umbrella  Plant 

This  is  not  a  palm,  though  often  called  so.  Its  natural 
habit  is  to  grow  in  the  water,  hence  fill  your  jar  half  full  and 
set  the  pot  in  this.  Let  three  quarters  of  the  pot  be  in  the 
water.  The  plant  thrives  better  in  the  bright  light.  You 
will  remember,  it  was  suggested  as  the  centre  of  your  punch 
bowl  aquarium.  Once  in  a  while,  take  the  pot  out  and  let 
the  soil  get  thoroughly  dried  out. 

The  Dracena 

This  has  passed  triumphanUy  through  the  ordeal  of  two 
winters  in  my  rx)om  and  one  summer  in  the  janitor's  care. 
First  it  took  its  place  among  the  Suspects,  where  I  arraign 
all  new  comers.  It  was  soon  promoted  to  the  Probationers, 
those  not  fully  in  my  confidence,  and  now  it  is  among  the 
Elect.  It  seems  to  thrive  on  little  water  or  much,  does  not 
complain  if  it  gets  none,  and  is  an  all-around  serviceable 
plant  for  everyday  schoolroom  wear. 

The  Aspidistra 

Someone  has  said  that  this  plant  cannot  be  killed,  and  it 
certainly  will  stand  a  tremendous  amount  of  ill-usage.  It 
seems  almost  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  for  when  school 
closed,  I  stood  the  pot  out  in  the  yard  in  a  shaded  comer, 
and  on  my  return  in  the  fall  found  the  plant  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition. 

The  Araucaria 
{Norfolk  Island  Evergreen) 

This  may  need  to  be  coaxed  a  littie  in  this  way.  The  dry 
air  of  the  room  often  causes  the  needles,  and  sometimes  the 
lower  branches,  to  drop  off.  If  you  can  take  the  trouble  to 
sprinkle  it  twice  a  week,  and  see  that  it  does  not  stand  in  the 
sun  or  over  the  steam  pipes,  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  I 
think,  in  keeping  the  araucaria. 

Among  the  others  which  will  grow  in  your  schoolroom 
are  the  rubber  plant,  the  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  or  Emerald 
Feather,  the  littie  cocos  palm,  and  many  of  the  other  varieties 
of  ferns. 

Now  for  a  few  general  directions.  Plants  should  be 
shifted  to  larger  pots  as  they  grow.  All  ferns  require  plenty 
of  water.     See  that  there  is  always  a  HttU  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  jar.  Palms  are  usually  killed  by  water.  In  this  case 
the  roots  rot  and  the  plant  dies.  Once  a  week  is  enough  to 
water  a  palm  if  the  plant  is  thoroughly  soaked  at  that  time. 
Watch  for  the  marauding  insect,  plant  lice,  scale,  or 
** mealy"  bug.  Pick  them  off  by  hand.  Don't  pin  your 
faith  to  insecticides,  or  on  your  big  brother's  generous  offer 
to  smoke  the  insects  off.  Give  all  your  plants  a  good  bath 
once  a  week  if  you  can.  If  not  as  often,  never  mind.  The 
plants  I  have  mentioned  will  succeed  in  making  bricks  with- 
out straw,  just  as  their  owners  do,  and  achieve  splendid 
results  likewise. 

Lastly,  the  cost.  I  usually  buy  small  ones  and  "  raise  *' 
them.  One  dollar  and  sixty  cents  is  what  I  paid  for  the 
seven  varieties,  without  the  araucaria.* 


Topic: 


Lessons  with  the  Children 


The  Plants  of  the  Schoolroom. — Their  Life  and  Their 
Care. 
Study  an  individual  plant  first,  one  which  is  especially 

attractive  to  the  chil- 
dren. Suppose  we  take 
the  Chinese  primrose. 
Its  sweet  odor  and 
beautiful  color  appeal 
strongly  to  us,  and  this 
appeal  to  the  senses 
may  lead  us  to  higher 
things.  By  this  time  I 
believe  we  are  far 
enough  along  to  teach 
the  plant  lessons  in  a 
better  way,  where  form, 
color,  position,  etc., 
are  subordinated  to  life 
D«c»na.  and  growth. 

Fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  will  buy  a  pot  of  primroses  in  bloom.  Study  the 
plant  as  an  individual,  leading  the  children  to  see  its  life 
through  its  form  and  expression  of  growth.  After  this,  use 
it  as  a  type  to  develop  the  following  topic. 

The  Care  of  Plants 

Discuss  these  points  with  the  children  : 
The  Hacinsr  of  the  Plant.  Is  the  primrose  a  sun-loving 
one?  Find  the  windows  where  the  sunlight  enters.  The 
position  in  reference  to  steam  pipes  or  register  (not  good,  as 
leaves  become  dry).  Setting  the  plant  where  it  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  passing  to  and  fro.  The  place  the  primrose 
shall  be  put  upon  the  window  ledge  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point.    Space  relations.     Color  harmony. 

The  Care.  When  to  water.  A  definite  time  each  day 
to  establish  the  habit.  How  much  ?  Until  the  water  begins 
to  creep  out  into  the  saucer  below  the  plant.  Care  in 
watering.  Not  to  drown  the  plant  by  too  frequent  water- 
ings.    Giving  the  roots  the  air  they  need  by  loosening  the 

earth  at  the  top,  now 
and  then,  with  a  sharp- 
ened match  stick. 
What  to  do  when  the 
night  promises  to  be 
cold.  Cover  the  plants 
with  a  protecting  news- 
paper. Watch  for  in- 
sect enemies  which 
may  injure  the  plant. 
Cut  off  the  old  leaves 
and  blossoms  so  as  to 
throw  the  strength  into 
the  new. 

Repeat    this    work. 
Coco.  pdm.  using  a  different  type, 

as  die  fern.  Recall 
the  home  conditions,  shaded  woods  and  damp  soil.  How 
shall  we  make  this  plant  feel  at  home?  By  placing 
where  the  bright  sunlight  will  not  dry  the  leaves.  By  giving 
it  plenty  of  water,  leaving  a  small  supply  in  the  saucer.    By 

*  I  thaU  bt  gUd  at  any  time  to  gnre  th«  nasMt  oi  growtrt,  dtiUn  la  appantoi,  Uv« 
•took*  ttc,  who  tuKf  b«  rttUtd  ttpoa.'-><4 .  K.  L. 


the  all-over  bath  now  and  then.  By  covering  it  once,  in  a 
while  with  a  bell-jar,  or  old-fashioned  wax  flower  glass,  to 
give  it  a  Turkish  balh.  By  freeing  the  leaves  from  dust 
which  hinders  their  work.  By  giving  it  a  larger  pot  when  it 
becomes  "pot  bound."  Show  the  children  a  plant  whose 
roots  have  fitted  the  pot. 

Some  of  the  Ways  in  Which  the  Plants  Speak.  Teach 
the  children  how  to  read  some  of  the  simple  ways  of  plant 
expression.     How  plants  tell  us  they  love  the  light.     Bring 

a  geranium  to  school 
which  has  turned  all 
the  leaves  to  the  win- 
dow. Reverse  it  and 
watch  it.  Bring  up 
from  your  home  cel- 
lar some  of  the  vege- 
tables that  have  been 
growing  without  light. 
(Relation  of  leaf 
green  to  light.) 

Buy  a  little  plant 
of  the  marantha. 
Place  it  in  a  closet 
over  night  and  catch 
the  leaves  asleep  as 
you  bring  it  out  into 
The  oxalis  will  show  the  same 


Umbrella  plant. 


the  light  the  next  morning, 
phenomena. 

Show  the  water  path  in  plants  by  placing  a  spray  of 
lily  of  the  valley,  or  narcissus,  with  its  stem  in  red  ink. 

Invert  a  glass  over  a  small  plant,  first  covering  the  soil 
with  tinfoil.  What  story  have  the  leaves  to  tell  of  how  the 
water  gathered  in  drops  on  the  inside  ? 

Let  the  children  read  the  changing  expression  of  their 
schoolroom  plants.  What  the  plant  is  asking  for  when  the 
leaves  are  drooping.  How  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  of*  the 
asparagus  fern,  or  the  drying  up  of  the  branches  of  the  arau- 
caria,  tells  us  that  the  air  is  too  dry  for  it  and  it  needs  a 
shower  bath.  When  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  how  they  may 
be  longing  to  have  some  one  hunt  for  the  marauders  among 
the  foliage,  or  the  worm  at  the  root. 

See  that  each  child  in  the  class  takes  some  active  part 
during  the  month  in  helping  you  with  the  care  of  the  school- 
room plants.  Nothing  is  so  effective  as  this  working  out  of 
the  lesson. 

The  Schoolroom  Pets 

What  shall  they  be  ?     Perhaps  you  are  wondering  if  they 

should  be  at  all  I  The 
gold-fish  in  the  aqua- 
rium you  may  feel 
pretty  well,  able  to 
manage,  but  larger  live 
stock  than  that  you 
have  probably  eyed 
askance. 

I  hope  you  will  not 
keep  my  two  littie 
guests  out  whom  I  have 
invited  to  your  school- 
rooms this  month !  The 
first  is  very  shy  and 
loves  a  warm  welcome. 
A  soft  thud,  an  inquis- 
itive nose  lifted,  and 
here  comes  liunnie  !  He  is  one  sA  our  prime  favorites. 
The  janitor,  or  one  of  the  larger  boys,  has  knocked  together 
a  cage  for  him  out  of  a  soap-box,  with  a  few  slats  nailed 
across.  One  slat  is  fixed  so  that  the  nail  may  be  taken  out 
and  the  slat  pushed  to  one  side  in  order  to  get  at  the 
rabbit.  His  bed  is  excelsior,  which  we  change  every 
day.  This  is  Bunnie's  home  for  a  little  while,  until  the 
children  think  they  can  work  quietly  enough  to  let  him 
run  about  the  room  and  not  be  frightened  at  anything. 
It  is  the  prettiest  thing  to  see  the  first  year  children  with  the 
rabbit,  playing  serenely,  up  and  down  the  aisle,  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  anything  unusual.     When  the  children 
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realize  that  his  freedom  is  a  reward  of  their  own  quiet  work, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  out  if  he  distracts  their  attention, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  disciplinarian  Bunnie 
becomes. 

To  understand  an  animal  fully,  we  must  know  its  natural 
environment  and  then  see  how  nature  has  fitted  it  to  this. 
So,  at  first,  it  is  well  to  have  a  talk  with  the  children  upon 
a  rabbit's  home,  not  the  market  from  which  you  bought  it, 
but  his  natural  home.  Supplement  this  by  an  abundance  of 
pictures.  Do  not  trespass  upon  the  later  work  but  question 
only  upon  what  the  picture  shows.  You  can  use  for  this  the 
supplement  of  Primary  Education  for  January,  1897,  or 
Number  1321,  Periy  Pictures.  See,  also,  "  Kindred  of  the 
Wild,"  Charles  Roberts,  pages  31  and  37. 

This  is  merely  the  setting  to  your  worL  Now  turn  to  the 
live  rabbit.  In  selecting  it,  buy,  if  possible,  one  which  is  of 
that  neutral  brown  shade  similar  to  the  wild  ones.  See  that 
it  has  the  distinguishmg  mark  of  its  wild  kindred,  the  little 
white  tuft  under  the  tail.    Select  a  small  one  by  all  means. 

Question  upon  Bunnie's  activity,  basing  the  study  of  form 
upon  this.  His  mode  of  progress  by  leaps  or  jumps. 
Examine  the  long,  strong  hind  legs  that  make  this  possible. 
Speak  of  the  length  of  his  leap  when  frightened.  What 
might  frighten  him  sometimes  when  he  was  out  in  the  field? 
Rabbits  can  leap  from  four  to  six  feet  when  in  a  hurry. 
What  he  can  do  with  these  legs  to  warn  the  other  rabbits 
near.  Bunnie  often  gives  this  sharp  rap  upon  the  school- 
room floor  when  playing  around.  With  what  other  warning 
has  nature  provided  him?  The  white  danger  flag  of  the 
tuft  on  the  tail,  which  is  flattened  against  the  back  when  he 
is  tearing  across  the  fields.  Every  other  rabbit  knows  it, 
and  flies  without  stopping  to  ask  what  scared  the  flrst  fright- 
ened Bunnie.  Sometimes  absolute  quiet  is  the  greatest 
safeguard.  Why?  Look  at  his  coat  and  see  how  it  matches 
the  brown  leaves  and  dried  grass  of  field  or  forest.  Nature 
frequently  gives  this  protective  coloration  to  her  children. 

What  are  the  forefeet  good  for?  Digging  for  roots  in 
winter  or  sending  the  earth  flying  as  they  excavate  their 
burrows.  The  position  of  the  eyes  should  be  noticed, 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  narrow  head,  also  their  bulging. 
Both  of  these  give  Bunnie  an  advantage,  even  over  us,  as  we 
must  turn  our  heads  to  see  at  the  sides  or  back. 

How  keenly  he  listens !  Watch  the  ears,  long  and 
curved  to  catch  every  sound.  They  move  independently,  so 
that  from  which  ever  way  danger  comes,  one  ear  or  the 
other  may  detect  it  Watch  the  nose.  Never  idle  a 
minute.  How  does  he  eat?  Feed  him  before  the  children 
with  a  bit  of  carrot  or  celery.  Make  him  reach  up  for  it. 
Notice  the  split  lip,  "hare  lip."  Examine  the  chiseled 
teeth,  by  which  we  can  always  tell  the  family  of  gnawers. 
Copy  a  drawing  of  these  for  the  board  from  any  zoology. 
Do  not  feed  the  rabbit  too  much  upon  green  stuff.  Oats, 
crackers,  roots,  etc.,  will  vary  his  diet  . 

Correlated  Work.  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  ^Esop. 
Selections  from  "  Hiawatha,"  which  speak  of  his  friend,  the 
rabbit  "Raggy  Lug,"  in  "  Wild  Animals  I  Have  ICnown." 
'*  Molly  Cotton  Tail,"  in  Primary  Education,  November, 
1896.  Chapter  I.  of  "The  Moonlight  Trails,"  in  "The 
Kindred  of  the  Wild." 

Our  second  study  is  the  kitten.  Who  does  not  love  this 
fluffy  bit  of  animation  ?  Happy  the  school  that  has  a  school 
cat.  Her  demeanor  is  usually  irreproachable,  being  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  her  pedagogical  environment  If  you 
cannot  boast  a  possession  like  this,  borrow  one  of  the  chil- 
dren's kittens,  or  bring  your  own  from  home.  Tie  the 
basket  up  tight,  as  puss  has  a  way  of  sqeezing  out  through 
the  narrowest  of  spaces. 

If  the  kitten  is  only  a  visitor  tor  the  day,  let  the  children 
make  all  the  needed  observations  at  this  time,  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  the  after  work.  When  the  cat  Uves  in  the 
school  the  observational  work  may  be  done  more  slowly. 

Of  all  the  domestic  animals  the  cat  has  lost  less  of  her 
native  characteristics.  Every  part  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
use,  and  as  to  development  of  force  and  power,  she  is  not 
one  whit  behind  her  wild  kindred,  the  lion  and  the  tiger. 
In  reality,  every  muscle  is  developed  and  trained  in  the  cat 
for  the  hunting  of  her  prey,  and  taking  it  from  this  stand- 


point, the  adaptation  of  the  form  is  a  marvelous  story.  But 
the  child  will  learn  soon  enough  the  tragedy  of  life  feeding 
upon  life,  so  that  in  this  case  we  wUl  set  aside  the  more 
scientific  way,  reluctant  though  we  may  be  to  leave  so  per- 
fect a  sequence.  The  former  way  can  be  worked  out  well 
with  older  children.  For  the  little  children,  base  the  study 
upon  the  cat's  ordinary  activities  which  they  see  from  day 
to  day. 

There  is  so  much  to  study  in  the  cat,  that  I  will  simply 
give  a  list  of  the  points  with  the  explanation  after  each. 
These  are  to  be  developed,  never  told  the  child.  He  must 
observe  and  reason  from  this  observation.  Do  not  rob  him 
of  one  of  the  best  of  chances  for  mental  twining. 

After  the  children  have  studied  the  cat  carefully  from  the 
point  of  observation,  develop  the  use  of  all  these  parts  in 
the  life  of  the  cat.  How  quietly  she  walks,  so  recall  the 
soft-cushioned  feet  which  we  *  saw.  How  many  pads  or 
cushions?  One  for  each  toe  and  one  in  the  middle.  By 
the  way,  how  many  toes  has  a  cat?  Not  one  grown  person 
in  ten  will  get  it  right.  When  puss  climbs  a  tree,  how  does 
she  manage  it  ?  Long,  strong  daws  which  she  usually  keeps 
tucked  away  in  her  paw,  each  in  its  own  little  pocket.  The 
withdrawal  movement  is  automatic,  showing  how  saving 
Nature  is  of  her  energy.  Under  the  direction  of  the  will 
the  cat  extends  them  for  defence  or  climbing.  The  need 
having  passed,  back  the  claws  spring  into  their  sheaths  by 
no  conscious  effort  of  the  cat.  Table  legs,  tree  trunks,  and 
fences  are  utilized  to  sharpen  them  when  dulled  by  use. 

Her  strong  hind  legs  are  for  springing.  The  front  paws 
she  uses  like  arms.  She  can  strike,  grasp,  or  pull  an  object 
toward  her  with  these.  There  is  great  range  of  movement 
here.    Compare  this  with  the  dog. 

Watch  her  make  her  toilet  Feel  the  rough  tongue  with 
which  she  does  it  The  secret  of  this  tongue  brush  is  that 
there  are  many  little  points  upon  it  which  project  backward. 

How  does  the  cat  manage  to  see  so  well  in  the  dark  ? 
Watch  the  wonderful  eyes,  each  with  its  slit  that  widens  or 
closes  to  let  in  much  or  little  light  Take  her  over  to  the 
sunlight  Watch  the  sliding  doors  of  her  eye  come  almost* 
together.  Look  at  them  at  night  The  light  doors  have 
opened  wide.  Why  does  the  cat  blink  in  the  sunlight? 
Eye  adjusting  itself  to  light.  Have  our  own  eyes  a  similar 
power  of  adjustment? 

What  about  the  much  disputed  whiskers  f  Whether  they 
are  designed  by  a  wise  Providence  to  measure  holes  with  as 
their  corres|X)ndence  to  the  width  of  the  haunches  would 
lead  us  to  imagine,  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  they 
are  organs  of  feeling.  For  instance,  they  will  give  warning 
of  the  projecting  branch  during  the  midnight  prowl.  At  the 
base  of  the  whiskers  lie  a  mass  of  nerves.  A  touch  at  the 
end  of  the  hair  is  felt  immediately.  Rub  your  own  flnger 
lightly  across  your  own  lip  without  touching  it  and  see  if  you 
doubt  its  sensitiveness. 

Velvet  Paws  will  be  amiable  enough,  I  know,  to  let  you 
get  a  glimpse  of  her  teeth.  Which  are  the  ones  she  uses  to 
hold  and  tear  the  meat  you  give  her?  The  four  tearing 
teeth,  two  above  and  two  below.  See  how  they  slip  past 
one  another  as  the  cat  closes  her  mouth.  Find  the  six  cut- 
ting teeth  between  the  two  tearing  ones.  Back  of  these 
she  has  fourteen  grinders,  though  choppers  might  be  a  bet- 
ter name  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  cat  turn  her  head  sideways 
and  bite  her  food  with  these  back  teeth,  eight  in  the  upper 
and  six  in  the  lower  jaw. 

What  is  her /iff'/ for?  Watch  her  walk  a  fence  and  you 
will  see  how  she  uses  it  in  balancing  herself.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  in  addition,  an  excellent  safety  valve  for  her 
emotions  at  times. 

Question  the  children  upon  the  senses — shearing,  touch, 
sight,  smell,  and  taste.  How  much  of  Pussy's  language  can 
we  understand?  Let  the  children  call  to  mind  the  purr  of 
content,  the  angry  exclamation  when  Rover  comes  too  near, 
the  hungry  call,  the  growl  of  warning  when  eating,  the  mur- 
muring call  in  the  throat  when  she  calls  her  kittens,  the 
"  pr-r-rt "  as  she  says  "good  morning  "  to  you. 

Best  of  all,  now  that  we  know  just  how  well  developed  every 
muscle  and  every  sense  must  be,  see  how  Madam  trains  her 
kittens  to  the  same  bodily  strength  and  quickness.     Watch 
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her  take  advantage  of  the  instinct  of  play,  that  greatest 
factor  in  training  for  the  business  of  life.  You  can  trace  in 
every  game  the  attendant  development.  The  mother  romps' 
with  the  little  ones,  uses  her  tail  as  a  plaything  for  them, 
and  teaches  them  to  spring  for  ball,  spool,  string,  or  paper. 
Every  one  of  these  actions  is  a  direct  training  for  future 
agility  and  mental  alertness.  Follow  each  out  and  see  what 
it  accomplishes. 

The  education  finished,  is  there  a  more  graceful,  well 
poised,  self-reliant  being  on  earth  than  this  queen  of  our 
our  heart  and  hearthstones? 

With  the  older  children  carry  the  study  farther  to  the 
other  members  of  the  cat  tribe  or  Felidae. 

References 

In  Art  The  greatest  artists  are  Lambert,  Madam  Ronner, 
Doiph,  and  Adam.  Their  canvases  are  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing studies  of  cat  life.  In  the  Perry  pictures  are  the  follow- 
ing numbers,  573,  1053,  500,  499,  1099,  1068.  Brown 
prints,  712,  713.  Prang's,  67.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons, 
color  study.  No.  11.  Art  Amateur^  colored  supplement, 
February,  1890. 

In  Song.  "  Mother  Goose  Melodies  **  (McLaughlin 
Bros.)  contains  five  songs.  Pages  114  and  115  of  '^  Songs 
and  Games  for  Little  Ones  **  may  be  used. 

In  Literature.  Truly  the  prize  as  historian  and  literary 
lover  of  all  cat-dom  should  be  given  to  Miss  Agnes  Repplier 
for  her  charming  studies  "  Agrippina,"  in  **  Essays  in  Idle- 
ness," "  A  Kitten,"  in  "  Dozy  Hours,"  and  her  latest  book, 
**  The  Fireside  Sphinx."  See  also  "  Concerning  Cats,"  by 
Helen  Winslow.  "  Calvin,"  in  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden," 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  cannot  be  excelled.  Helen 
Hunt's  "  Letters  from  a  Cat"  have  long  been  known. 

The  Schoolroom— Its  Potsettiont 

While  it  would  seem  to  trespass  upon  the  Art  Department, 
I  believe  very  definite  lessons  can  be  given  the  little  ones 
upon  the  artistic  grouping  of  objects  in  the  schoolroom  and 
the  help  that  Nature  may  give  us  in  brightening  the  place  in 
which  we  spend  the  best  of  our  time.  These  beginnings  may 
be  made  in  a  very  small  way,  but  arrangement,  color  har- 
mony, contrast,  symmetry,  and  artistic  grouping  may  be 
worked  out  through  a  spray  of  grasses  or  flowers,  a  few 
casts,  a  potted  plant,  etc.,  which  may  be  shifted  on  the 
table  or  window  by  little  fingers  just  feeling  their  way 
toward  the  larger  truths. 

The  geography  may  be  4  correlated  with  the  Nature  for 
this  month  by  selecting  some  of  the  common  objects  of  the 
the  schoolroom  and  tracing  them  to  their  sources. 

Whatever  is  done,  let  the  spirit  of  interest  and  love  grow 
for  this  home  of  ours,  for  it  is  no  slight  factor  in  the  lives  of 
the  little  ones  who  share  it  with  you. 


The  Red  Riding  Hood  Tableau 

Walter  J.  Kenyon 
f  Directions  for  use  of  Supplement  in  this  number. — ^Thb  EDrroR.) 

TIE  supplement,  in  Primary  Education  this  month, 
gives  the  various  parts  in  full  size.  To  use  the  Tab- 
leau as  a  cutting  and  pasting  exercise  for  a  class  of 
children,  some  scheme  for  making  duplicate  copies  is 
necessary.  By  all  odds  the  readiest  duplicating  device  is  the 
hectograph.  Every  teacher  should  make  herself  a  hecto- 
graph. It  is  useful  in  the  language  work,  arithmetic,  and 
every  connection  where  duplicate  copies  of  writing  or 
drawing  are  needed.  The  operation  of  making  a  hecto- 
graph is  simply  to  cook  some  glue  and  glycerine  and  pour 
it  into  a  pan  to  cool.  The  recipe  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

The  mimeograph  is  another  copying  machine  that  will 
answer  our  present  purpose  very  well.  A  third  method  of 
copying  is  to  use  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  such  as  typewriters 
luive.  This  paper  has  a  black  coating  which  adheres  to  any 
surface  pressed  against  it.  To  use  the  carbon  paper,  lay  it, 
black  side  down,  over  the  sheet  to  receive  the  copy.  Over 
both  lay  the  Tableau  patterns.     Using  a  hard  pencil  trace 


over  the  lines  of  the  pattern.  This  makes  a  duplicate  pat- 
tern upon  the  lowermost  sheet.  Of  course  this  third  method 
of  duplicating  is  the  slowest.  Forty  copies  would  require 
an  evening's  work. 

The  cardboard  on  which  the  copies  are  made  should  be 
as  thick  as  bristol  or  heavy  tag  stock  —  light  colored,  pre- 
ferably white.  Any  paper  warehouse  or  job  printer  can 
supply  it 

Make  enough  duplicate  copies  to  go  around  the  class, 
with  a  few  to  spare  for  accidents. 

Here  the  children's  work  begins.  Each  child  cuts  out  the 
various  pieces.  This  cutting  will  give  plenty  of  work  for 
one  lesson  —  possibly  two.  In  putting  the  pieces  away  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  keep  each  pupil's  work  separate ;  but  the 
pieces  should  be  sorted  —  all  the  wolves  in  one  packet,  all 
the  Riding  Hoods  in  another,  etc.,  each  with  a  rubber  iMind 
about  it. 

Now,  for  a  first  class  effect,  the  various  pieces  should  be 
colored.  This  may  be  done  with  water  colors,  or,  if  these 
are  not  to  be  had,  colored  crayons  will  do.  Some  teachers 
prefer  to  have  the  coloring  come  before  the  cutting.  If  no 
colors  kre  to  be  had,  the  figures  can  be  shaded  with  lead 
pencil. 

The  putting  together  of  the  Tableau  is  a  simple  matter. 
Fold  on  the  lines  indicated.  Notice  that  one  line  in  the 
large  piece  is  to  be  slitted  clear  through  for  a  little  way. 
The  large  piece  of  shrubbery  is  provided  with  a  tongue  that 
slips  through  this  cut  and  provides  a  footing  to  keep  the 
tableau  upright.  In  the  right  angle  thus  formed  at  the  back 
the  little  brace  is  to  be  glued,  to  stiffen  it.  Glue  the  foliage 
pieces  and  figures  of  wolf  and  child  to  spaces  indicated  by 
figures. 

Hectograph  Recipe 

Buy  an  ounce  of  fish  glue  and  six  ounces  of  glycerine. 
Soak  the  glue  until  soft  in  cold  water,  .  Drain  off  the  water. 
Put  the  glue  on  the  fire.  Melt  it,  but  do  not  bring  it  to  a 
boil. 

Warm  the  glycerine.  Add  it  to  the  glue.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Mix  thoroughly  and  pour  the  whole 
composition  into  an  oblong  pan  large  enough  to  receive  a 
letter  sheet. 

In  mixing  and  pouring  try  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles.  If  they  occur  prick  them  while  the  composition 
is  still  warm.  The  hectograph  is  now  complete.  Set  it 
away  for  a  day  or  two,  where  it  will  lie  level  and  undis- 
turbed. 

There  must  now  be  had  from  the  stationer's,  a  bottle  of 
hectographic  ink  (costing  not  more  than  twenty-five  cents) . 

To  duplicate  the  Tableau  patterns,  go  over  the  lines  with 
a  pen  dipped  in  this  ink.  Do  not  use  a  blotter. .  Turn  the 
patterns  ^ce  down  on  the  hectograph.  Rub  carefully  to  in- 
sure contact  of  all  the  lines.  After  about  three  minutes  pull 
the  pattern  sheet  off.  A  reversed  image  will  be  seen  on  the 
hectograph.  From  this  image  duplicate  copies  may  be 
taken  off,  on  sheets  of  cardboard.  After  the  required  num- 
ber of  copies  have  been  made,  sponge  the  hectograph  sur- 
face carefully.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  again  be  ready  for 
use. 

Game 

Arithmetic 
A.  E.  A. 
Divide  the  blackboard  into  ten  parts.  Over  each  space, 
write  its  number,  i,  2,  3,  etc.  In  each  space,  put  a  simple 
problem  or  example,  any  work  with  which  children  are 
familiar.  Problems  requiring  about  the  same  length  of  time 
to  be  solved,  should  be  chosen.  Choose  a  child  to  occupy 
space  number  i.  Let  him  choose  child  for  2.  Child  at  2 
chooses  for  3,  and  so  on,  until  all  ten  spaces  are  filled.  At 
a  given  signal  let  the  children  begin  to  work  problems.  At 
another  signal,  let  them  all  stop.  Those  who  have  done 
their  work  correctly  pass  up  one  place,  i  going  down  to  10, 
10  going  up  to  9 ;  9  to  8,  etc.  Those  who  are  incorrect 
take  their  seats,  choosing  some  other  child  to  take  their 
places.  Continue  until  each  child  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  the  entire  ten  problems. 
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Products  of  Field  and  Garden  VI 

Pumpkins 

Helen  J.  Warren 

Illustrated  by  Ralph  Farman  Pratt 

(This  series  has  now  considered  the  "  above  ground  "  and  "  below 
ground  "  products.  The  remainder  will  be  given  to  the  running  vines. 
Pumpkins  and  their  seeds  should  be  brought  to  the  school-room  before 
undertaking  the  work  of  this  month. — ^The  Editor.) 

^  HE  vegetables 
which  we  are 
to   study   next 

—  pump  kins, 
squashes,  wa- 
termelons , 
muskm  e  1  o  n  s, 
and  cucumbers 

—  all  belong  to 
one  family, 
called     the 

gourd  family.  For  this  reason, 
we  shall  find  them,  in  many 
ways,  much  ahke.  They  are 
all  the  fruit  of  annual  plants. 
That  is,  unlike  the  biennials 

which  we  studied  last  month,  these  plants  bear  flowers, 

fruit,  and  seed  the  first  season  of  their  growth.    And  when 

this  season  is  over,  the  plant  —  root  and  all —  withers  and 

dies.      Most   of    these 

plants,  too,  have  long, 

creeping   stems    which 

run   rapidly    over    the 

ground. 

There  are  two  kinds 

of    flowers    on     each 

plant.     One  kind  has 

pistils  and  no  stamens, 

and    bears    the    fruit; 

the    other     kind    has 

stamens  and  no  pistils 

and     bears     no     fruit. 

Another  peculiarity  of 

these  plants  is  that  they 

bear  flowers  and  fruit  all 

at  the  same  time. 

Pumpkins 

Among  the  most 
common  of  the  gourd 
family  is  the  pumpkin 
—  the  great,  round, 
golden,  American  fruit, 
without  which  no 
Thanksgiving  feast  is 
quite  complete.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the 
pumpkin  was  raised  in 
America  long  before  the 
landing  of  Columbus. 
It  was  planted  by  the 
Indians  in  their  fields  of 
maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

This  old  custom  of  planting  pumpkins  and  corn  together 
still  continues.  No  prettier  farm  picture  can  be  found  than 
that  of  a  com  field  late  in  the  fall  —  the  corn  husked,  the 
stalks  left  in  '<  shocks,"  and  here  and  there  among  them,  the 
ripened  golden  pumpkins  shining  like  round  harvest  moons. 

Let  us  look  at  a  pumpkin  seed.  Its  outside  coat  is  thick 
and  white  and  feels  like  leather.  At  the  pointed  end  of  the 
seed  is  a  tiny  mark,  called  the  hilum.  It  shows  where  the 
seed  was  once  fastened  to  the  pulp  of  the  pumpkin.  Take 
off  the  outer  coat  carefully.  Inside,  there  is  another  coat 
something  like  thin  brown  paper.  Inside  this,  is  the  meat. 
This  meat  is  really  nuule  up  of  two  seed  leaves  called 


cotyledons,  with  the  tiny  pumpkin  plant,  itself,  closely  curled 
up  between  them.  If  you  have  a  good  microscope,  you  can 
see  the  seed  leaves  and  the  plant,  or  germ,  plainly- 

A  few  of  these  seeds  are  planted  at  intervals  among  the 
corn  in  the  field.  Soon,  the  plants  begin  to  stretch  them- 
selves and  push  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the  seed  and 
up  above  the  ground. 

The  pumpkin  plant  is  very  vigorous.  It  runs,  often, 
twelve  feet  or  more.  It  has  stout  stalks,  rough  and 
hairy,  almost  prickly.  Its  leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped, 
deeply  cut,  or  lobed,  of  rather  coarse  texture,  with  wavy 
margins.  They  are  beautifully  veined.  The  stalk  of  the 
leaf  is  hollow.  Sometimes,  little  country  children  make 
these  hollow  pumpkin  stalks  into  "  blow  pipes."  A  "  blow 
pipe  "  is  a  sort  of  trumpet  and  makes  a  noise  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Fourth  of  July  horn. 

The  stalks  of  the  flowers  are  curious  things.  Their  surface 
is  not  even  —  it  has  blunt  angles  running  up  and  down. 

After  the  fruit  comes,  these  angles  form  ridges  with  deep 
grooves  between  them.  The  flowers,  themselves,  are  like 
large  yellow  bells  —  the  rims  cut  into  fine  points.  When 
they  fall,  they  leave  behind  them  tiny  seed  boxes.  These 
seed  boxes — at  first  green  and  small  —  grow  larger  and 
larger  into  the  great  yellow  pumpkins  themselves. 

Pumpkins  differ  greatly  in  shape  and  size.  In  size  they 
average  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  smaller,  some  larger. 

In  shape,  some  varieties  are  broader  than  long,  like  a 
rubber  ball  slightly  flattened.  Others  are  longer  than  broad, 
anc*  wOme  are  nearly  round.  Sometimes,  their  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  glossy.  Again  it  is  regularly  ribbed  or 
marked  with  lengthwise  fiurows.    Slice  pumpkins  in  class- 


Pampkin  —  section  of  ten-foot  vine,  with  mature  pumpkin.    Engraving  one  sixth  diameter  of  life  size. 

room.  Cut  a  pumpkin  lengthwise  or  crosswise.  Look 
carefully  at  all  of  its  parts.  First,  there  is  the  rind  —  tough 
and  of  a  warm  orange  color.  Next  to  this  lies  the  flesh  — 
firm,  soft,  and  yellowish.  Taste  of  it.  Is  it  sweet  or 
sour? 

The  center  of  the  pumpkin  is  hollow,  or  would  be,  were 
it  not  for  a  tangle  of  pulpy  threads  which  run  criss-cross 
through  it.  In  this  stringy,  pulpy  mass  are  the  seeds  —  large, 
smooth,  and  slippery.  When  the  pumpkin  is  cooked,  all  its 
pulpy  center  is  taken  out.  The  tough  rind  is  pared  off,  and 
only  the  firm  fleshy  part  is  used.  After  this  is  boiled,  or 
baked,  mashed,  and  seasoned,  it  is  eaten.    With  milk,  eggs. 
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sugar,  and  spices,  it  makes  the  famous  pumpkin  pie  which 
we  all  know  so  well. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  pumpkins  are  large  enough,  the 
country  children  have  great  sport  with  them.  They  choose 
a  fine  round  one,  cut  out  a  section  from  the  top,  which,  with 
its  tough  woody  stem,  makes  a  cover,  scoop  out  the  soft 
inside,  and  cut  holes  through  the  flesh  and  rind,  making  a 
comic  face  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.    Then,  after  dark. 


J^lmpkm  —  end  of  ten-foot  vine,  showing  leaves,  tendrils,  buds,  and  blossoms. 

they  put  a  lighted  candle  inside,  clasp  on  the  cover,  and  lo, 
—  the  pumpkin  is  a  jolly  jack  o'  lantern. 

Pumpkins  keep  all  winter  in  dry  cellars  or  rooms  safe  from 
freezing.  Sometimes,  however,  for  winter  use,  they  are  cut 
into  thin  strips,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  warm  room. 
Pumpkin  is  often  cooked  and  put  up  in  cans. 

The  flesh  of  all  pumpkins  contains  much  sugar. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  Revolutionary  war  housekeepers 
made  from  it  a  kind  of  sirup,  which  they  used  in  the  place 
of  sugar. 

Patriotic  Exercise 

In  the  School  at  the  New  York  City  Educational  Alliance 

Many  an  American  child  could  learn  a  lesson  in  patriotism 
from  these  enthusiastic  little  foreigners.  Nearly  all  of  them 
seem  to  understand  what  the  ceremony  means  and  to  enter 
into  it  with  their  whole  heart. 

This  school  was  established  for  immigrant  children  who 
cannot  speak  English  and  therefore  could  not  get  into  the 
public  schools.  They  can  stay  at  the  Alliance  School  for  a 
term,  till  they  learn  enough  English  and  American  ways  to 
be  able  to  feel  comfortable  and  keep  up  with  their  class  in 
a  regular  public  school.  Twice  a  year  the  classes  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  regular  school.  Pupils  who  attend  the  school 
are  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Star-Spangled  Banner 

When  Friday  morning  comes  around,  all  these  littie 
scholars  march  sedately  into  the  auditorium  to  the  strains  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Every  child  carries  two  American  flags,  about  four  by  six 
inches,  which  they  cross  upon  their  breast  as  they  flle  in. 
The  girls  come  first,  going  into  the  seats  in  the  center  of  the 
hall,  and  the  boys  take  their  places  on  either  ^e. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  comes  the  drum  corps,  and  last  of 
all  the  color  bearer — a  girl — proudly  conscious  of  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  her,  carrying  a  large  silk  American  flag. 
The  color  bearer  is  chosen  from  the  highest  class,  and  the 
principal.  Miss  Hays,  tries  to  select  the  girl  who  has  made 
the  best  general  progress  and  is  most  neat  and  clean  in 
appearance.  These  little  strangers  must  b^  taught  some- 
thing that  most  American  children  learn  earlier — that  is,  the 
ItMOB  of  cleanliness  and  personal  neatness. 


When  the  children  are  ranged  in  rows,  the  wedding  march 
from  *'  Lohengrin  "  is  begun,  and  they  sing  a  tribute  to  our 
country's  flag,  as  though  it  were  really  dear  to  them  already. 
Perhaps  it  is,  perhaps  the  most  of  kindness  that  they  may 
ever  have  known  has  been  shown  them  since  they  have 
come  under  the  protection  of  its  beautiful  stars  and  stripes. 
For  those  little  people  are  not  only  the  rawest  of  immigrants 
when  they  come  to  the  school,  but  in  most  cases  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  song  they  sing : 

Flag  of  the  free,  fairest  to  see, 

Borne  thro'  the  strife  and  the  thunders  of  war, 

Banner  so  bright  with  starry  light, 

Ploat  ever  proudly  from  mountain  to  shore; 

Emblem  of  freedom,  hope  to  the  slave, 

Spread  thy  fair  folds  but  to  shield  and  to  save. 

While  through  the  sky  loud  rings  the  cry — 

Union  and  Liberty,  one  evermore ! 

OdI  starry  flag,  long  may  it  wave 
Over  each  heart  that  is  true  and  is  brave. 
May  each  bright  stripe,  each  glorious  star, 
Speak  ol  our  Union  at  home  and  afar, 
May  Gcxi  protect  our  fair  flag  and  our  land, 
Let  North  and  South  be  an  unbroken  band, 
While  through  die  sky,  loud  rings  the  cry — 
Union  and  Liberty,  one  evermore ! 

Next  they  have  a  flag  drill  which  is  really 
beautiful.  From  the  stage  the  room  seems  sud- 
denly to  turn  into  a  perfect  sea  of  red,  white, 
and  blue ;  the  flags  wave  backward  and  forward, 
up  and  down,  in  unison  with  the  music.  In 
one  flgure  the  sticks  are  struck  against  each 
other  and  the  "  rat-tat-tat "  is  in  such  good  time  that  it 
sounds  almost  like  one  stroke. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

If  one  has  a  spark  of  patriotism  the  sight  of  that  drill  will 
set  it  stirring ;  what  will  all  those  five  hundred  children  make 
of  themselves  in  the  future? 

When  the  drill  is  ended  a  teacher  speaks  a  word  of  com- 
mand, and  a  drum  sounds  from  the  back  of  the  room. 
Down  one  aisle  march  the  six  boys  in  the  drum  corps,  down 
the  other  walks  the  color  bearer,  slowly  waving  the  flag 
uX)m  side  to  side.  She  mounts  the  steps  of  the  stage,  pre- 
sents the  flag  to  the  principal,  and  then  faces  about  to  the 
children.  On  the  instant  five  hundred  hands  fly  to  as  many 
heads  —  all  those  small  Roumanians  and  Russians,  gravely 
salute  the  emblem  of  liberty.  Then  follows  the  most 
solemn  portion  of  the  whole  exercise. 

With  their  own  flags  crossed  on  their  breasts,  their  eyes 
upraised  to  the  standard  on  the  stage,  they  repeat  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  America,  saying : 

Flag,  flag,  flag  of  our  great  republic,  inspirer  in  battle,  guardian  of  our 
homes,  whose  stars  and  stripes  stand  for  bravery,  purity,  truth,  and 
union,  we  salute  thee ! 

We,  the  natives  of  dbtant  lands,  who  find  rest  under  thy  folds,  do 
pledge  our  hearts,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor,  to  love,  and  protect 
thee,  our  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American  people  forever ! 

The  military  salute  is  repeated  at  the  words,  "  We  salute 
thee ! "  and  again  at  tjie  word  "  Liberty ! "  Here  a 
"  charge  "  was  added,  and  the '  stamp  of  so  many  feet 
sounded  quite  menacing.  * 

As  they  say  "  American  people  forever  I  "  they  raise  one 
hand  above  their  heads,  as  though  taking  an  oath.  Then 
they  sing  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  thee,"  and  the  drill  is  over. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  children  who  take  part  in  it 
can  ever  quite  forget  it  and  all  that  it^signifies. — Sf/. 


A  little  girl,  who  had  to  **  go  to  bed  by  day,"  was  once  allowed 
to  celebrate  by  sitting  up  after  dark.  That  night,  for  the  first 
time,  she  was  shown  the  stars.  Long  and  wonderingly  did  sha 
regard  them.  When  bedtime  came  she  was  most  reluctant  to 
quit  a  spectacle  so  absorbing.  As  she  obeyed  her  mother'8  call, 
she  cast  a  llogering  glance  backward,  saying,  '^  Will  you  please 
call  me  when  the  stripes  come  oat?  '* 


Grandmother  gave  Annie  and  Willie  an  orange.  *'  I  wish  there 
were  two,  bat  If  you  divide  this  one,"  she  said,  *•  each  of  you  will 
get  a  taste."  As  Annie  took  the  frait-knife  from  the  table, 
Willie  remarked  mziouslyi  *^If  one  of  m  should  sac'frice,  I 
would  get  two  tastes." 
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Number,  Language,  and 
Construction     II 

Frances  Lillian  Taylor,  Principal  of  Training  School,  Galesburg,  III. 
(All  rights  reserred) 

The  Making  of  Plans 

IN  every  employment  of  mankind  the  search  for  a  better 
way  fills  life  with  interest.  Who  can  mention  a  motive 
which  has  influenced  more  men  to  action  or  made  more 
history  than  the  love  of  discovery?  The  desire  to  find 
out  the  unknown  has,  brought  countless  blessings  to  the 
world. 

But  there  are  discoveries  for  the  patient  seeker  in  the 
realm  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  matter.  No  money 
is  needed  for  an  outfit  to  enter  these  fields,  and  no 
one  need  wait,  like  Columbus,  for  ships  in  which  to 
voyage  to  its  shores.  All  who  work  with  growing  minds 
dwell  on  the  very  borders  of  an  undiscovered  country,  and 
next  to  the  opportunity  of  the  mother  is  that  of  the  primary 
teacher. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  to  find  out  how  children 
have  gained  the  marvelbus  attainments  of  the  first  five  or 
six  years  of  life  and  to  continue  this  progress  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  school-room.  Many  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  this  question  but  there  are  more  won- 
derful discoveries  to  follow.  Educational  leaders  may  theo- 
rize and  may  inspire,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  must 
be  done  by  the  grade  teacher. 

A  little  child  learns  by  action  and  by  imitation.  He 
handles  objects,  learns  their  names,  imitates  the  actions  of 
older  people,  and  expresses  the  ideas  he  has  gained  in 
language  with  which  he  has  become  familiar.  In  fact  he 
develops  through  what  he  sees,  hears,  touches,  and 
does. 

Froebel,  more  than  all  the  famous  teachers  who  preceded 
him,  put  objects  in  the  child's  hands  and  allowed  him  to 
keep  on  learning  by  handling  and  doing.  The  teacher  who 
is  a  follower  of  Froebel  will  not  limit  the  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge to  a  child's  mind  by  books,  blackboard  and  verbal 
instruction,  but  will  seek  every  opportunity  to  place  illustra- 
tive material  in  his  hands.  The  signs  of  the  educational 
times  portend  that  through  the  work  of  the  hand  may  yet  be 
found  that  "  royal  road  to  knowledge,"  the  very  existence  of 
which  has  been  denied. 

From  the  learning  of  the  name  of  a  new  object  in  the 
primary  school  to  the  varied  subjects  now  presented  by 
laboratory  methods  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the 
one  greatest  question  for  the  progressive  teacher  is.  Can  the 
hand  of  the  pupil  be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge ?  In  no  subject  is  it  easier  to  apply  these  principles 
thaji  in  the  teaching  of  primary  number.  The  man  uses 
number  in  measuring  and  constructing ;  the  child  will  learn 
number  in  his  attempt  to  imitate  the  man. 

According  to  Froebel  the  blocks  with  which  the  child 
builds,  the  tablets  and  sticks  which  he  lays,  and  the  paper 
he  folds  should  be  cut  accurately  in  dimensions  which  illus- 
trate the  units  of  measure.  Hence  the  child  who  works  for 
two  or  three  years  with  the  inch-cubes  and  inch-squares  of 
the  kindergarten  gifts,  together  with  the  blocks  and  tablets 
which  are  either  multfples  or  fractions  of  an  inch,  obtains  a 
clear  mental  image  of  these  units  of  measure  which  is  invalu- 
able in  advanced  arithmetic.  In  accordance  with  this  idea, 
the  material  for  the  first  two  months'  work  in  number,  as 
here  outlined,  has  been  drawn  entirely  from  the  kinder- 
garten. The  plan  of  systematically  varying  the  material  on 
each  day  of  the  week  is  also  an  ahnost  universal  custom  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  one  which  has  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  freshness  of  interest. 

In  the  use  of  this  material  it  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  child,  like  the  man,  is  most  interested  in  the  dis- 
coveries he  is  able  to  make,  or  in  other  words,  the  number 
facts  he  is  able  to  find  out  for  himself. 


Outline  of  Number  Work  for  the  Second  Month 

Mondays 

Material  for  each  child. —  Twelve  •r  m«re  inch  cubes  of 
wood  in  small  cardboard  box. 

Aim, —  An  increased  facility  in  building  by  direction  and 
in  the  recognition  of  small  numbers  at  sight. 

Tuesdays 

Material  for  each  child. —  Twenty  or  more  inch  squares 
of  colored  cardboard  in  envelope. 

Aim. —  The  development  of  the  idea  of  area  through  the 
laying  of  tiny  "  carpets,"  "  rugs,"  "  floors,"  and  sidewalks." 

Wednesdays 

Material. —  Squares  of  paper  of  different  sizes  ready  for 
distribution  to  each  child. 

Aim. —  Cutting  and  folding  of  the  one  inch,  two  inch, 
three  inch,  and  four  inch  squares. 

Development  of  the  idea  of  area. 

Development  of  the  idea  of  cubical  contents  through  the 
construction  of  boxes. 

Thursdays 

Material  for  each  child. —  Colored  sticks,  one  to  five 
inches  in  length  in  envelope. 

Aim. —  Development  of  the  idea  of  addition  and  further 
drill  in  sight  recognition  of  lengths  from  one  inch  to  five 
inches. 

Fridays 

Material. —  Splints  neatly  laid  in  shoe  boxes  and  ready 
for  distribution  to  each  child. 

Aim. —  Accurate  counting.     Addition  and  subtraction. 

In  the  following  description  of  lessons  presented  during 
the  month  of  October,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  quote 
verbatim  the  words  of  both  teacher  and  children.  No 
report  is  limited,  however,  to  statements  given  in  one  period 
of  a  day's  program  and  much  of  the  woik  has  been  neces- 
sarily omitted. 

The  Kindergarten  Blocks 

The  children  had  built  innumerable  towers  with  their  inch 
cubes  of  wood  and  stated  the  height  of  each.  They  had 
built  walls  of  varying  lengths  with  and  without  gateways. 
No  difficulties  had  been  met  in  leading  them  to  follow  such 
directions  as,  "  Build  a  table  two  inches  square,"  or  "  Build 
a  platform  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide."  .  They 
had  progressed  so  easily  from  statements  involving  the  per- 
ception of  one  dimension  to  those  which  showed  an  under- 
standing of  two  dimensions  that  the  teacher  passed  triumph- 
antly to  the  third  step,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  her 
ability  to  obtain  sentences  which  would  show  a  knowledge 
of  three  dimensions.  They  had  found  length  and  height 
and  width,  and  they  had  been  the  pleased  recipients  of  a 
form  study  lesson  on  the  cube.  Surely  they  were  ready  to 
see  three  dimensions  at  a  glance,  and  to  tell  what  they  saw. 

Most  confidently  the  teacher  commenced  the  lesson. 
''You  may  tell  me  all  about  your  cube,"  she  said  with  a 
smile.  Already  in  her  mind  was  a  vision  of  little  people 
eager  to  state  that  their  cubes  were  one  inch  long,  one  inch 
wide,  and  one  inch  high.  But,  alas  I  no  such  statements 
were  forthcoming.  ^'  They  will  see  this  better  if  allowed  to 
act,  to  use  the  hands,"  was  the  mental  comment  of  the 
leader,  as  she  said,  still  sweetly, ''  Who  would  like  to  build 
a  two  inch  cube?"  The  class  fell  gaily  to  work  and  con- 
structed—  everything  else,  seemingly,  but  a  two  inch  cube. 
Bridges,  bird-houses,  railroad  trains  and  ''  stair  steps  "  took 
rapid  form  and  every  one  wished  to  talk. 

'<  Place  all  the  cubes  in  the  boxes  and  put  your  hands 
together,"  said  the  teacher  in  a  tone  which  was  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  its  nature.  This  was  promptly  done  and  the 
sound  of  falling  blocks — the  indication  of  consummate  failure 
—  gave  way  to  the  gentle,  encouraging  sound  of  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  ''  You  may  build  a  table  three  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide,"  was  the  next  direction,  which  was 
promptly  obeyed.  "  How  high  is  the  table?  "  "  One  inch," 
the  children  responded  without  waiting.     ''  Who  will  tell  me 
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all  about  the  table?  "  continued  the  teacher.  Various  state- 
ments were  made,  but  no  child  told  without  being  questioned 
the  lengthy  height,  and  width  of  the  forms  which  they  had 
made. 

Where  was  the  flaw  in  the  presentation  ?  The  fault  was 
certainly  not  in  the  children,  who  were,  with  only  four 
exceptions,  attentive  and  obedient.  Either  they  had  been 
wrongly  led  or  a  step  had  been  omitted  in  natural  sequence. 
Like  a  flash  it  dawned  on  the  teacher's  mind  that  she  had 
mentioned  but  two  dimensions  in  her  directions.  ''  Perhaps 
they  must  become  accustomed  to  hearing  correct  descrip- 
tions before  they  are  able  to  include  in  one  sentence  all  that 
is  asked  for,*'  was  her  thought. 

A  short  and  vigorous  drill  in  lifting  cubes  one  at  a  time 
and  placing  them  quietly  on  the  back  part  of  the  desk, 
served  to  change,  for  at  least  a  brief  period,  the  children's 
natural  delight  in  noise  to  the  feeling  that  they  knew  how  to 
perform  a  very  skilful  trick. 

"  Now,"  thought  the  teacher, "  I  will  begin  at  the  very  be- 
ginning and  use  the  language  I  wish  given  back  in  original 
sentences." 

**  You  may  build  a  platform  three  inches  long,  one  inch 
wide,  and  one  inch  high." 

There  being  no  way  to  fail,  the  desired  form  appeared  on 
each  desk. 

**  Place  the  cubes  in  the  box  and  fold  hands."  Quick, 
deft  movements  resulted,  followed  by  quiet,  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

*'  Build  a  band  stand  two  inches  long,  two  inches  wide, 
and  one  inch  high."     The  teacher  passed  quickly  up  and 


down  the  aisles,  finding  eight  pupils  who  were  obliged  to 
imitate  their  neighbors.  In  rapid  succession  many  orders 
were  given,  followed,  the  blocks  removed,  and  the  hands 
placed  together.  After  all  had  fallen  into  the  spirit  of 
vigorous  work,  relieved  by  intervals  of  quiet  waiting,  the 
children  were  allowed  to  build  any  form  that  they  wished 
and  to  tell  about  it.  The  tendency  to  imitation,  so  strong 
in  children,  led  them  to  profitable  building,  and  at  last  the 
desired  statements  were  volunteered  : 

*'  My  table  is  five  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  high,"  stated  Laverne. 

"  My  wall  is  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  high,  and 
one  inch  wide,"  said  Tom,  who  was  immediately  followed 
with  similar  statements  by  Albert,  Harold,  and  Harry. 

"My  table  is  three  inches  every  way,"  said  Ethel,  whose 
form  was,  in  tact,  three  inches  square  and  one  high. 

"Be  careful  to  say  nothing  which  you  do  not  mean," 
cautioned  the  teacher. 

Ethel  studied  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  looking  at  her 
blocks,  "  My  table  is  one  inch  high  and  three  inches  every 
other  way." 

At  last  progress  in  the  perception  of  three  dimensions 
was  assured.  The  stumbling  block  was  removed,  and  the 
words  of  a  noted  philosopher  came  with  new  meaning  to  the 
teacher's  mind : 


If  a  teacher  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  can  induce  enthusiasm  in  his 
pupils;  if  his  ^acts  are  concrete  and  naturally  connected,  the  amount  of 
material  th&.  an  average  child  can  assimilate  without  injury  is  as  astonish- 
ing as  is  the  little  that  will  fag  him  if  it  is  a  trifle  above  or  below,  or 
remote  from  him,  or  taught  duUy  or  incoherently. 

— C?.  StanUy  HaU 


Scissort'  cutting— Independence  HaU. 


E,  E.  Barr, 


Possibilities  in  Paper     VI 

Maktha  W.  Stearns,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Neiv  London,  Conn. 
(All  rights  reserved) 

HEARTS  and  Hatchets,  the  genii  of  February,  are 
again  asking  us  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  this 
year  1 

The  hatchet  tale  must  surely  be  told,  that  manly 
honesty  may  be  made  attractive  to  children. 

A  Washington's  Birthday  Badge 

Teddy  didn't  Hke  regular  parties,  because  they  meant 
being  careful  of  best  cbthes  and  remembering  a  great  many 
things  which  it  was  much  easier  to  forget.  The  one  he  now 
was  invited  to  was  one  to  be  given  by  his  teacher,  and  it 
might  feel  a  little  like  having  school  on  a  holiday,  yet  Miss 
Worthen  did  make  her  boys  have  a  good  time ;  so  Teddy 
decided  to  risk  it.  The  girls  in  his  room  had  had  their 
party  on  Valentine's  day,  so  there  were  just  sixteen  boys 
to  go. 

They  met  on  the  school  comer  and  walked  over  together. 
Miss  Worthen  met  them  at  the  door,  and  gave  to  each  one 
a  papei  continental  hat,  saying  that  she  would  excuse  them 


if  they  wore  these  hats  in  the  house,  only  they  must  be 
removed  when  speaking  to  the  president.  Then  she  gave 
them  each  a  pasteboard  hatchet.  The  heads  were  covered 
with  silver  paper,  and  the  handles  were  hollow,  Teddy  dis- 
covered. He  pulled  the  end  of  his  out  the  first  thing,  and 
found  it  filled  with  candied  cherries.  He  managed  to  try 
one  while  the  boys  were  forming  in  line  to  march  into  the 
parlors.  The  long  row  of  continental  hats  looked  very  pretty 
with  their  cockades  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  fastened  with 
gilt  stars.  Teddy  had  been  so  interested  in  the  hats  and 
hatchets  that  he  had  not  thought  much  about  the  president 
part  of  the  party.  It  couldn't  be  that  the  President  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  their  party  I  Yet 
Miss  Worthen  had  said  that  a  president  would  be  there. 
In  a  few  minutes  Teddy  found  himself  leading  his  class  in  a 
long  line  through  the  parlors  up  to  somebody  who  looked 
like  a  walking  picture  of  George  Washington.  Teddy  felt  a 
little  trembly,  and  almost  forgot  to  pull  his  hat  off  and  make 
a  polite  bow,  when  he  finally  stood  before  the  great  George 
Washington.  Not  being  a  big  boy,  he  really  couldn't 
remember  whether  George  Washington  had  lived  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  whether  he  was  still  living,  like  some 
other  presidents ;  but  being  a  sensible  boy  he  asked  directly 
what  he  wanted   to   know,  though   his  voice  had  a  little 
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quaver  of  awe  in  it,  as  he  said,  "  Will  you  please  tell  me,  Mr. 
Washington,  if  you  are  the  real  great  George  Washington?  '* 

"I  cannot  tell  a  lie,"  said  the  big  man  in  the  old-time 
clothes,  smiling  down  at  Teddy ;  "  1  am  not  the  particular 
man  you  mean,  because  you  see  he  has  been  dead  for  many, 
many  years.  I  am  just  dressed  up  to  look  like  a  picture  of 
him,  so  you  boys  can  guess  the  better  how  he  used  to  look." 

The  other  boys  now  crowded  around  him  with  interested 
faces.  Teddy's  face  lost  some  of  its  interest  after  this 
statement. 

"  Was  there  something  you  particularly  wanted  to  know 
about  the  great  man  I  have  the  honor  of  representing 
to-day?  "    The  tall  figure  bent  over  Teddy,  laughing. 

"Yes,"  said  Teddy,  "only  you  won't  know  'cause  you  are 
not  he." 

"  Maybe  I  can  help  you  find  out,  then." 

The  stately  liian  looked  pleasant,  so  Teddy  ventured  his 
query:  "Well,  then,  I  wonder  why,  if  you  were  smart 
enough  to  get  to  be  president,  you  ever  let  them  catch  you 
about  the  hatchet?" 

"Oh,  that  is  the  trouble  is  it?  Then  I  will  play  that  I 
am  the  real  George,  and  we  will  have  a  hatchet  talk.  Now, 
then,  Teddy,  you  think  that  if  I  had  lied  about  the  hatchet 
I  would  have  been  smarter?" 

"If  you  had  done  it  so  they  couldn't  have  found  you 
out,"  nodded  Teddy. 

"I  have  always  been  very 
much  ashamed  that  I  could  have 
done  such  a  thoughtless  and  un- 
kind thing  as  to  spoil  a  choice 
cherry  tree  in  return  for  the  gift 
of  the  hatchet,  and  the  least  1 
could  do  to  make  it  right  was  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it.  If  I  iiad 
not  told  my  father  the  truth  it 
would  have  been  because  I  was 
afraid  after  doing  wrong,  and  too 
much  of  a  coward  to  tell  the 
truth.  You  think  cowards  are 
'smart,'  Teddy?" 

Teddy's  cheeks  flushed.  "  I 
just  guess  I  don,t,"  he  said. 

"  But  cowards  are  very  sharp 
at  telling  lies,  Teddy.  They 
never  like  to  get  caught.  They 
are  always  afraid  to  do  the  right 
thing.  I  think,  Teddy,  that  I 
would  have  been  afraid  to  have 
gone  off  into  the  wild  lands 
among  fieree  animals,  surveying, 
and  afraid  to  have  fought  with 
Indians,  and  afraid  to  have 
fought  with  the  British,  and 
afraid  of  the  people  when  pres- 
ident, if  I  had  been  afraid  to  say 
to  my  father,  *  I  did  it.'  Boys, 
how  many  of  you  want  to  be 
*  smart '  cowards  ? ' '  Teddy 
looked  ashamed ;  so  did  the 
others.  "How  many  of  you 
want  to  be  my  boys  —  truthful, 
true  Americans?" 

"I,  sir,  I  do!"  they  all 
shouted. 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  pin  my 
badge  of  honor  on  all  of  you. 
See  our  eagle  perched  on  our 
shield,  and,  among  the  stars,  my 
little  hatchet?" 

After  this,  a  Washington's 
Birthday  cake  followed,  and  all 
sorts  of  interesting  things  to  do, 
so  when  it  was  time  for  Teddy 
to  go  home,  he  was  so  tired  with 

good  times  that  he  went  straight  to  bed  and  dreamed  of 
seeing  the  real  George  Washington,  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  cherries,  feeding  his  soldiers  birthday  cake. 


His  Valentine 

Max  was  just  a  big,  black  curly  dog,  with  dear,  soft, 
brown  eyes  that  made  everybody  love  him.  His  business  in 
life  was  very  important,  for  ever  since  Mabel  started  in  the 
kindergarten,  Max  had  taken  her  to  and  from  school  every 
day.  Mabel  was  a  little,  light,  curly-haired  girl,  with  blue 
eyes,  which   made  everyone  love  her.     Max  loved  her,  too. 

Just  at  this  time,  Mabel  was  away  visiting  a  big  sister, 
and  Max  was  lonesome. 

On  Valentine's  day,  Mabel  sent  him  a  pretty,  new,  red 
collar  for  a  valentine,  with  his  name  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
Mabel's  mamma  had  a  beautiful  photograph  made  of  Max, 
which  she  put  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mabel,  and  told 
Max  to  mail  it. 

The  letter-box  was  in  front  of  Mabel's  house,  and  Max 
had  learned  to  push  the  envelopes  into  it. 

This  is  the  way  he  looked  mailing  his  valentine. 

Requirements  for  All  Cut  Pictures 

Patterns  should  be  made  for  the  separate  parts  of  each 
picture,  by  making  drawings  twice  or  three  times  the  size 
given,  as  preferred.  This  should  be  laid  on  tag-board  and 
marked  around  with  a  black  pencil,  then  cut  just  inside  of 
the  outline.  These  patterns  are  then  ready  for  the  children 
to  lay  on  the  white  side  of  the  required  colored  paper,  and 


maik  around,  after  which  they  must  be  cut  inside  the  out- 
line. It  must  be  remembered  that  since  only  one  side  oC 
the   paper  is  colored,  the  form  when  cut  will   be  in  the 
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reversed  position  from  that  in  which  it  is  outlined  on  the 
white  side. 

Only  one  or  two  parts  of  each  picture  should  be  cut  at 
one  time.  The  name  of  each  child  should  be  written  on 
the  white  side  of  every  part  cut,  and  these  parts  put  in 
envelopes  till  the  pictures  go  together. 

The  children's  pictures  should  be  mounted  on  the  9  x  12 
tea  or  manila  drawing  paper  in  common  use,  leaving  a 
margin  of  an  inch  or  more. 

The  large,  or  teacher's,  picture  should  be  four  times  the 
size  of  the  small  picture  and  mounted  on  manila  tag-board. 
When  cutting  an  outhne  for  grass  do  not  cut  around  each 


point  but  make  slant  cuts  from  the  points  of  grass  downward 
and  outward. 

Before  pasting,  the  children  should  always  combine  the 
separate  parts  of  their  picture  to  correspond  with  the  teacher's 
picture,  which  should  be  hung  where  it  can  be  distinctly 
seen  by  all,  and  not  till  they  can  do  this  accurately  should 
they  be  allowed  to  paste  unless  an  original  arrangement  of 
the  picture  is  desired.  When  pasting,  only  a  few  dots  of 
paste  should  be  used,  and  that  on  or  near  the  edge  of  the 
forms  to  be  mounted,  so  in  case  of  a  mistake  it  can  easily 
be  changed. 

The  pictures  which  are  made  by  the  children  had  better 
not  be  made  for  movement.  That 
should  be  reserved  for  the  teacher's 


picture. 


His  Valentine 


valentine, 
post,  and 


Order  of  cutting  : 

First    lesson  —  dog, 

and  seal. 
Second  —  sidewalk, 

mail-box. 
Third — mount. 

Order  of  mounting : 

Sidewalk,  post,   mail-box,  dog, 
and  valentine. 

Color  Scheme 

Dog— Black  (Milton  Bradley  Co.). 
Sidewalk  and    post — Light  gray, 

No.  324  (Prang). 
Mail-box    and    heart- seal  —  Red, 

No.  13  (Prang). 
Valentine — White. 

Washington's  Birthday  Badge 
Order  of  cutting  picture  : 


First  lesson  —  eagle. 

Second — shield. 

Third  —  stars,     stripes, 

hatchet. 
Fourth — mount. 


an  d 


Order  of  mounting : 

Shield,    stripes,   stars,   hatched, 
eagle. 

Color  Scheme 

Shield — White ;  upper  part,  lighter 
blue,  No.  175  (Prang). 

Stars  and  hatchet — White. 

Stripes — Red,  No.  13  (Prang). 

Eagle  —  Blagk  (Milton  Bradley 
Co.). 


'  See  our  eagle  perched  oa  our  shield  and  among  the  stars  my  little  hatchet." 


Reading  Children's  Books 

The  teacher  must  be  a  constant  and  interested  reader  of 
the  books  he  is  demanding  his  pupils  to  read.  He  must 
know  and  enjoy  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  and  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  his  "  Being  a  Boy  "  and  "  Little  Women." 
His  knowledge  of  juvenile  literature  should  not  be  merely  a 
shadowy  reminiscence.  The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to 
read  the  grade  of  books  which  make  a  normal  appeal  to  the 
immature  minds  of  his  pupils  is  beginning  to  lose  his  useful- 
ness. For  he  owes  to  his  students  not  merely  to  tell  them 
the  titles  of  the  books  to  be  read,  but  to  stimulate  them  and 
sympathize  with  them  from  his  own  vital  interest.  Many  a 
teacher  has  been  kept  fresh  for  his  professional  work  by  his 
reading  of  children's  books. —  The  Outlook. 


If  ever  it  is  a  question  whether  you  or  the  flag  must  perish 
you  will  instantly  choose  that  it  shall  not  be  the  flag. 

—John  A,  Dix, 

The  Light  He  Leaves  Behind 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  light,  , 

Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  night. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


-Longfellow 
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(The  rocking-chair  illustration  it  Mparated  for  adaptibUitx  to  apace — 
Tax  BbJfTuB.) 


Walter  J.  Kknyon,  Sute  Normal  School,  San  Frandico,  Cal. 
(All  rights  reserved) 

(The  first  of  this  series  appeared  in  Primary  Education,  October, 
1901.  It  contains  general  directions  and  the  method  of  reproducing  by 
carbon  paper,  which  teachers  will  do  well  to  **  read  up  "  and  freshen  the 
memory.— Thb  Editor.) 

The  Tabourette 

IN  setting  up  housekeeping  one  would  ordinarily  put  in 
the  necessaries  first.     But  fairies  are  granted   many 
privileges.     Although   the  tabourette  is  a  comparative 
luxury  it  happens  to  com^  next  as  regards  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  put  together. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  patterns  here  given  are 


In  the  upper  piece  the  laps 
the  seat,    llie  children  must 


Tabciurette 


ju/unlrunlTiiJ 


are  glued  to  the  under  side  of 
patiently  hold  each  glue  joint 
until  it  dries  —  which  re- 
quires but  a  fraction  of  a 
minute  if  the  glue  is  applied 
sparingly.  Let  the  joints 
of  each  section  be  firm  be- 
fore the  two  sections  are 
put  together. 

In  gluing  them  to- 
gether apply  glue  to  top 
of  the  lower  piece;  not 
over  the  whole  area,  but 
around  its  edges  only.  Hold 
the  parts  together  until 
dry. 


Ta);>oureHe 


/«//  sizt.  There 
remain's  nothing  for 
the  teacher  to  do 
save  to  duplicate 
them  by  one  of  the 
simple  methods 
suggested  in  the 
last  article ;  and 
nothing  for  the 
children  to  do  but 
cut,  fold,  and  glue 
the  patterns  thus 
provided. 

After  creasing 
the  frame  of  the 
tabourette  on  the 
light  lines,  glue  it  together  in  the  form  of  a  hexagonal 
enclosure.  Bend  the  top  lap  inward.  The  top  piece  is 
now  to  be  glued  to  these.  Apply  a  trace  of  glue  to  the 
laps  (using  a  toothpick  for  a  brush) .  Lay  the  top  piece  on 
the  desk.  Invert  the  frame  piece  upon  it,  and  in  bringing 
the  two  together  keep  the  frame  truly  hexagonal  and  keep 
the  projecting  edges  of  the  top  piece  equal.  About  the 
only  chance  for  failure  in  this  work  lies  in  using  too  much 
glue. 

This  tabourette  is  a  very  staunch  little  article  and  the 
children  are  correspondingly  pleased. 

The  Rocking  Chair 

The  children  are  especially  fascinated  with  the  rocking- 
chair.  Cut  all  heavy  lines  and  crease  all  light  ones,  as 
usual.  In  the  lower  piece  the  laps  are  glued  to  the  inside 
of  the  legs.    The  creasing  must  be  sharp  and  definite. 


T{ocK,»iltf  chair 


The  Cradle 

The  cradle  comes  next  as  to  ease  of  construction.  It  is 
just  a  box  with  the  end  pieces— the  rockers— glued  on.  In 
cutting  out  the  rocker,  instead  of  completely  removing  the 
quadrilateral  marked  X,  cut  it  on  three  edges  only,  leaving 
the  upper  edge  to  be  creased.  It  thus  becomes  a  lap, 
which  is  to  be  bent  inward  and  glued  against  the  bottom  of 
the  cradle.  In  applying  the  glue  to  the  ends  of  the  cradle 
box  it  is  better  not  to  cover  the  whole  end  with  glue,  but 
only  the  edges  of  the  end.  The  models  compi^t^^i  are 
shown  in  the  tailpiece. 
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The  Sofm 


The  sofa  requires  little  explana- 
tion. After  cutting  and  folding  the 
lower  piece  glue  it  with  the  lap  in- 
side. Fold  the  four  upper  laps  in- 
ward.   The  creases  should  be  sharp. 

In  putting  the  upper  piece  to- 
gether the  laps  should  be  under,  and 
out  of  sight,  wherever  possible.  This 
is  a  rule  in  all  the  work.  Thus  the 
lap  joining  the  head  piece  to  the 
body,  goes  under  the  latter.  After- 
ward glue  the  various  flaps  together 
by  their  respective  laps,  as  seen  in 
the  tail-piece. 

In  putting  the  sofa  together,  place 
the  lower  piece  well  forward,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  head  slope. 


^~  P  IJ'  -*, 


(9 
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Editor's  Address 

Colonial  Hotel,  15th  and  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 

February 

It  needs  a  good  deal  of  compact  thinking  to  plan  for 
February  and  not  overdo  the  memorial  part  of  it.  The 
teacher  who  can  color  the  work  with  a  patriotic  glow,  and 
yet  not  spoil  everything  by  a  wearisome  perfunctory  corre- 
lation, will  keep  the  children  in  the  right  spirit  without  any 
visible  sign  of  "working  them  up"  to  it.  To  introduce 
Washington  to  the  first  grade  children  with  the  cherry-tree 
scene  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done.  If  that 
legendary  story  must  descend  from  one  generation  to 
another,  let  it  be  given  and  taken  lightly,  like  children's  dis- 
eases generally.  It  is  difficult  for  teachers  of  certain  tem- 
peraments to  tell  these  things  with  that  smiling,  half-believ- 
ing tone  of  the  voice  that  children  understand  and  will 
estimate  the  worth  of  it  accordingly.  It  may  not  be  best  to 
bury  the  hatchet  altogether,  but  don't  sharpen  the  edge  too 
much  in  the  telling.  I  find  myself  with  a  seasonable  attack 
of  cherry-tree  nausea  every  February,  yet  if  I  were  teaching 
the  little  ones,  I  shouldn't  leave  it  out  altogether.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  American  children  see  so  httle 
of  the  historic  localities  of  their  country.  A  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon  would  give  them  just  the  knowledge  and  feeling 
,  about  him,  that  they  should  have  to  begin  the  study  of 
United  States  history.  "But  few  could  afford  to  go  to 
Mount  Vernon,"  I  hear  in  response.  Yes,  but  teachers 
could  impress  upon  them  a  desire  to  gOy  that  would  send 
thousands  there  in  after  years.  We  do  not  talk  these  things 
to  our  children.  We  do  not  feel  them.  We  do  not  go  our- 
selves. How  many  children,  or  teachers,  within  a  few  hours' 
ride  of  old  Plymouth,  have  ever  visited  it?  We  do  not 
bring  to  our  children  the  enthusiasm  of  personal  recollection. 
It  is  all  right  for  teachers  to  go  abroad  —  let  everybody  go 
who  can, — but  will  they  not  try  a  little  harder  to  see  their 
own  cbuntry,  as  an  equipment  for  their  work,  if  for  nothing 
else?  The  teachers  who  have  visited  Washington  and 
Mount  Vernon  will  bring  a  different  George  Washington  to 
their  children.  ^ 

Lincoln,  May  the  teachers  be  granted  special  grace  in 
their  presentation  of  Abrahaftn  Lincoln  to  little  children. 
No  fulsome  hero  worship ;  no  looking  for  causes  of  the 
tragic  death, — never  that, — just  the  boyhood,  manhood,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  rare  spirit  of  that  great  man. 

The  poets?  Yes.  Longfellow  will  be  sure  of  being  re* 
membered ;  and  Lowell  must  not  be  left  out.  How  much 
can  be  taught  about  his  poetry?  Miss  Wray  tells  us  of  giv- 
ing "  Sir  Launfal "  to  her  children,  in  her  February  talk  this 
month,  and  it  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  kind  of  teacher 
atad  kind  of  children  whether  it  can  be  generally  done  in  pri- 
mary rooms. 

St.  Valentine  1  The  teacher  who  does  not  flutter  a  Httle 
over  a  pretty  lace-leaf  valentine  herself,  will  not  make  this 
day  the  happy  one  it  should  be  for  the  little  folks.  Valen- 
tine day  is  a  silent  test  every  year,  of  how  far  we  are  out- 
growing the  children.    

Wanted 
Some  good,  sensible  reasons  why  primary  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  run  about  the  school-room  in  school 
hours,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  leave  their 
seats.  Such  deportment  would  not  be  permitted  in  church 
for  a  moment.  Why  in  one  case  and  not  the  other? 
The  two  reasons,  "The  children  like  it,"  and  "It  is  so 
much  more  homelike  "  will  hardly  come  in  the  list  of  the 
reasons  desired,  since  both  these  arguments  could  be  as 
strongly  urged  for  the  same  liberty  in  church. 


The  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
supplement  this  month  is  something  "  brand  new  **  for  the 
children,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  prove  a  delight  to  them. 
Mr.  Kenyon*s  directions  are  very  clear  and  definite,  and  a 
primary  teacher  who  carried  it  through  by  these  directions, 
says,  "  It  comes  out  beautifully."  The  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  that  teachers  will  try  to  do  too  much  at  once  and 
confuse  the  children  and  so  create  a  distaste  for  it.  Go 
slowly.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  after  you  have 
tried  it ;  and  tell  me  if  you  would  like  another  of  the  same 
kind,  but  a  different  subject.  Any  teacher  desiring  extra 
copies  of  this  supplement  can  be  supplied  by  addressing 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     Price,  5  cents  per  copy,  25  cents  per  dozen. 


Wrapping  Work 

Too  large  a  proportion  of  the  work  sent  me  by  teachers, 
containing  cardboard,  comes  to  me  ^  wreck.  Such  blind 
confidence  that  the  United  States  mail  will  carry  badly 
wrapped  packages  in  crowded  mail-bags,  in  perfect  safety, 
should,  perhaps,  receive  a  better  return,  but —  it  does 
not.  Use  the  stoutest  paper,  the  strongest  hemp  twine, 
and  two  protectors  of  the  heaviest  pasteboard  that  is  made. 
One  written  word  subjects  it  to  letter  postage.  Teachers 
would  say  of  children  who  neglected  these  things,  "How 
careless  they  are  !  " 

Pussy  Willows 

Don't  introduce  pussy  willows  in  February.  There  is  too 
much  else ;  save  them  up  till  March.  They  will  be  needed 
then. 

A  Superior  Scrap  Book 
Teachers  who  like  a  blank  book  to  preserve  choice  things 
—  and  who  does  not  ?  —  will  find  a  most  ingeniously  pre- 
pared scrap  book  by  addressing  Miss  Emma  Deuel  Rice, 
2200  R  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
carefully  planned  book  for  the  preservation  of  school  treas- 
ures ever  offered.  Indexed,  with  ruled  pages  for  copying 
music,  and  arranged  according  to  seasons.  Miss  Rice  knows 
by  experience  the  needs  of  teachers  for  such  a  book  and 
has  spared  no  pains  to  supply  them.  All  letters,  addressed 
as  above,  enclosing  stamp,  will  receive  prompt  and  full  reply. 


An  Exchange 

Teachers,  if  you  will  send  me  some  good  thing  you  have 
found  to  enliven  the  interest  of  the  children  in  their  regular 
work,  written  briefly,  clearly,  and  concisely,  and  if  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  worth  passing  on  to  other  teachers,  any  one  thing  on 
the  following  list  (name  to  be  mentioned  by  you)  will  be  sent 
you.  There  are  many  good  things  devised  by  resourceful 
teachers  that  should  be  put  into  circulation  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Now  don't  send  me  anything  cheap  and  un- 
worthy for  the  sake  of  sending  something;  it  will  only 
mean  that  it  will  be  returned  to  you,  for  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  in  which  the  editor  of  this  paper  has  become  skiU^ul  by 
practise,  it  is  in  returning  manuscript.  Give  me  the  best 
you  know. 

1.  World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend 

2.  Out-Doors 

3.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

4.  The  Dog  of  Flanders 

5.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

6.  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie 

7.  Modem  Methods 

8.  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 

9.  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks 
10.     Motion  Songs 

Or,  a  cloth  edition  of  any  of  the  English  Classics  (Educaticmal  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston),  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


The  Chinese  Laundry  illustration  on  page  30  of  the  January  number 
should  have  been  credited  to  Caroline  M.  Peabody,  Denrer,  Colo. 
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NOTES 


—  At  a  congress  for  boys  held  in  New 
York  recently,  it  was  atated  that  out  of 
7,000  boys  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  in 
Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  only  six  hundred  are  in 
school.  The  rest  are  wage  earners,  mostly 
in  factories. 

—Six  Chicago  principals,  whose  schools 
are  situated  in  the  Ghetto,  recently  peti- 
tioned Superintendent  Cooley  to  allow 
them  to  mark  their  pupils  present  on  re^ 
ligious  holidays.  The  superintendent  has 
passed  the  petition  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion without  his  recommendation  and  con- 
siderable opposition  is  likely  to  develop. 

—  The  New  York  Teachers'  Association, 
of  which  Magnus  Gross  is  president,  is 
arranging  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  col- 
lege course  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  peda- 
gogical subjects,  attendance  upon  which 
will  be  accepted  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  as  a  substitute  for  a  college  course. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  psychology,  meth- 
ods, and  English  has  been  arranged  and 
diplomas  will  be  granted  the  students  on 
the  completion  of  the  course  and  this 
diploma  will  be  accepted  as  representing 
work  equivalent  to  a  university  course. 
Two  hundred  teachers  have  already  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  attending  these 
classes. 

—  The  Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  school 
board  directors  have  passed  a  few  very 
good  resolutions  that  ought  to  help  remove 
some  of  the  traditional  burdens  of  the 
country  school  teacher.  This  is  what  they 
say: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  successful  teachers  should  be 
paid  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $40  per 
month  for  services  rendered,  in  view  of  in- 
creased expenses  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
board  teachers  should  not  be  expected,  or 
requested,  to  sweep  and  dfist  school-rooms 
and  build  fires  unless  such  a  provision  ap- 
pears in  the  written  contract. 

Resolved,  That  water  pails  are  danger- 
ous, and  that  it  is  the^  sense  of  this  board 
that  they  should  be  discontinued  in  school- 
rooms. 

—  A  commission  appointed  by  Emperor 
William  has  been  making  arrangements  at 
Oxford  for  the  reception  of  scholars  from 
Germany  under  the  will  of  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes.  There  are,  however,  constantly 
increasing  signs  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  German  students  of  the  best  type,  who 
are  willing  to  accept  these  scholarships. 
It  was  recently  resolved  at  a  representa- 
tive meeting  of  all  the  German  university 
corps  or  dueling  clubs  that  the  members  of 
these  organizations  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  scholarships.  Even  the  stu- 
dents at  Gottingen,  the  most  traditionally 
English  of  all  German  universities,  have 
decided  not  to  profit  by  the  Rhodes  sti- 
pends. The  attitude  of  students  as  well  as 
of  other  classes  of  society,  seems  to  be 
one  of  hatred  toward  England,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  these  scholarships  Is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  general  feelings  in  the 
voQiitryt 


DIBECTOBY  OF 

LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1800. 


Telephone,  Boston,  775-2. 

BO    Biromtteld    A 


Miss  B.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 
et:^    Boflit:oi:]i.« 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HBR.p»>p.  ACEIMwY 


LONG  eXPBRIENCB.  PROMPT,  RBLIABLB 


120  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

NOAH  LEO^riBD,  Ph.D.,  Prop.,  €9  The  Hier,  8TBAGU8B,  N.  T. 


(Teaehen  wanted  for  present  vacan- 
des  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
Salaries  from  $400  to  $1,300. 


OX7T  TJB::Lm  otjti 

We  are  constantly  having  calls  for  teachers  fcT  which  we  do  not  have  suitable  oandldatps. 
This  Blip  and  36  cents  for  postage  entitles  you  to  FBKB  SNBOI<I<M]fiKT  for  such  calls.  Send 
names  of  references  and  account  of  yourself. 

101  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLUQ.,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENOLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaeen  Street,  Boston. 
T«aoh*r8  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qrades.  RBQI8TBR   NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

0«    A,    SOOTT   S    00,,    PROFRIBTORa 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Offices  :  SA  Beacon  Street,  Boston ;  T.  M.  O  A.  Bid.,  Ijos  Angeles,  Cat. 


Agttncy  ICanual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

903  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  80  Third  St..  PortlaMd. 

414  Century  ffU*g,  Minntapolis.  490  Parrott  Brld*gt  San  Francisco. 

333  Cooptr  Buildings  Denver,  52J  Stimson  Blk.^  Los  Angeles. 

Hyde  Blocks  Spohan*. 


4  Ashhurton  PI.,  Boston. 
iSt  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
iSdS  Penn.  Ave.,  IVashington. 


Tl!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM,  O,  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  spedalists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TEACHER5'  AGENCY 


SbntHIRtHHUlf ll  ftjk«>ti4tk6t    Jiewfork 


Oldest  and  Best  known  In  U.  8.  Est.  1855. 
John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager, 


"^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  oarefnl  serrloe  in  IkHr  inieretts;  also  of  earnest* 
ambitions  teao  ers  whose  work  18  worthy  of  Investigation. 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 


BEACON 


Good  Teachers   Always  Wanted 

GRACE  I.  QAY,  Proprietor. 
9  Be^ooxa.  S-t«9  IBoaiton. 


ABENGY 


UNION  TEACHERS' AGENCY  '^''*"'~"*^"  ""'"'""' 


Manual  Free. 


by  return  mail.    |»00  Teachers  Wanted. 
MONTGOMERY  H.  LEWIS,  A.M.,  Manager, 
aa4*aa8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


P^  ^ ^    nr^  .»  ^  L.  ^  ^^  9     A  .i^^  .^^  ^-  -  Efficient  management,  prompt  and  faithful 

Rome  Teachers'  Agency  ""'^^^ri^^hst's^ssi.i^.Y. 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  competent  teachers.    We  recommend  no  others. 

FRED  bICK,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  Manager 

1643  Glen  arm  Street,  Denyer,  Colorado. 


The  James  F.  McCullousrh  Teachers'  Agency 

We  are  seeklner  thoronghly  qnallfled  teachers  for  desirable  positions  In  all  grades  of  school 
work  ttom  Kindergarten  to  University,  Including  special  teachers  and  supervisors.  School 
authorities  In  search  of  a  superintend  en  t»  principal  or  teacher:— TRY  McOUI<LOUOH. 


IF  YOU  ARE  ADVANCED  TO  A  HIGHER  GRADE 

You  should  not  attempt  to  teach  without  the  assistance  of  POPULAR  EDUCATOR.  Its  monthly 
visits  will  bring  inspiration  and  encouragement.  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  is  edited  for  teachers  of 
intennediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  can  be  taken  into  the  class  room  and  used  there.  Sample 
copy  and  prospectus  of  the  work  for  the  coming  year  with  "  Special  Offer  "  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion ««  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mate. 
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February  Entertainment 

Marian  Blake 

(All  righu  nwrved) 

Little  Workers  VI. 

M.  B.  A  Flag  Raising  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^ 


:$ 


:4=r 


1.  All    put-  ting 
3.  All  march-ing 

2.  All   sing  -  ing 


to  -  geth-  er  Our  wise  lit  -  tie 
to  -  geth-  er,  As  we  have  been 
to  -  geth-  er»  On    this  day     of 


^ 


3^ 


r^^ 


3^5 


:^    I-    r 


heads,  We've  made  a 

taught,Our  bright    lit 

days,  Our  bright    lit 


bright  ban-ncr  of  blues  and  of 
tie     ban-ner  To-day  we  have 
tie     ban-ner  Ail  proud-ly  we 


>f    ^fj-f^  J  .r';|J  J  j 


reds.  We've  sewed  the  warm  col-ors  With  soft  silk  -  en 

brought, We  light  -ly    un  -  f uri    it,    And  ri^ht  glad  we 

raise.    Up,    up,   in    the    sunshine,Now  give  ev'-  ry 


3 


3^ 


1 


-^.-^-^ 


=?=5: 


:&=? 


floss,Each  gay  lit  -  tie  wor-ker    Is   asmall  Betty  Ross, 
are    Of    each  pret-ty  stripe  and  Of  each  shin-inz  star. 
Th  ree  cheers  for  the  banner    Of  George  Washmgton. 


on 


Directions 


During  first  stanza,  stand,  with  flags  furled,  held  at  sides;  during 
second,  march,  flags  furled  until  fifth  line,  when  children  unfurl  them, 
holding  them  out  in  front,  while  they  march.  During  third  stanza,  stand 
in  line;  on  fourth  line,  lift  flags  high;  on  last  two  lines  wave  them  as  if 
giving  three  cheers. 

Perhaps  a  flag  canine  really  raised.  An  ingenious  teacher,  with  some 
sticks,  some  string,  and  a  spool  or  two  to  work  as  pulleys,  can  make  a 
simple  d^ice  whereby  a  tiny  flag  may  be  hoisted;  one  or  two  of  the 
children  being  selected  to  do  the  raising  while  the  others  ring. 


Life  of  Washington 

(An  tUuttrated  play  for  the  very  little  oni 


I) 


of  soldiers  from  among  his  playmates  at  school.  They  had 
little  reviews,  and  many  a  fierce  battle.  And  little  George 
was  commander-in-chief. 

{School  may  sifig  "  Soldier  Boy,''  found  in  "  Songs  in 
Season:') 

Number  six  is  a  sketch  of  a  famous  elm  tree  which  stands 
near  Boston.  Under  this  tree,  mounted  upon  a  handsome 
horse,  George  Washington  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  troops. 

Number  seven  is  the  beautiful  flag  which  Washington 
loved  and  honored. 

{All  sing  chorus  of**  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  waving  tiny 
flags.)  . 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  Washington  endured 
many  hardships.  One  night,  he  crossed  a  deep,  dark  river 
among  floating  cakes  of  ice.     Here  is  a  view  of  the  river. 

{Substitute  raft,  if  desirable.) 

After  the  war  was  over,  Washington  went  to  his  home  at 
Moupt  Vernon.  Here  he  lived  a  happy,  quiet  life,  farming, 
hunting,  riding,  and  seeing  his  friends.  Number  nine  shows 
us  some  of  his  pet  dogs.  {Pointing  them  out.)  This  is 
Music  j  here  is  Vulcan ;  this  one  is  Truelove. 

Number  ten  is  a  picture  of  the  great  George  Washington 
himself — the  Father  of  his  Country." 

School  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  I 

{Sing  stanza  of  ** America.") 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  similar  exercise  for  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, if  derirable.  Pictures  of  a  log  cabin,  a  raft,  a  book,  a  flag,  and  of 
Lincoln,  himself,  may  then  be  used,  and  simple  litde  descriptions  given. 


On  the  blackboard,  make  a  series  of  pictures,  as  suggested  below.  (To 
those  given,  others  may  be  added,  if  desired,  the  teacher  arranging  some 
little  talks  to  accompany  them.; 

Use  colored  crayons;  make  the  pictures  as  attractive  as  possible  and 
over  them  write 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Washington 

1  Hatchet  6  Ehn 

2  Bunch  o^  Cherries  7  Flag 

3  Copy  Book  8  River,  Ice,  etc.,  or  Raft 

4  Colt  9  Dogs 

5  Soldier  Boy  10  Picture  of  Washington 

Number  ten  may  be  a  large  picture  fastened  over  the  blackboard,  or 
may  be  made  by  means  of  a  good  stencil. 

(Ten  pupils  may  be  chosen,  each  reciting  about  one  picture.) 

Pupils  recite.  {Each  carries  long  pointer  and  points  out 
picture.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  we  are  artists,  and  this  is  our 
studio.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  show  you  our  pictures 
on  exhibition  to-day.     {Points  to  first.) 

Number  one  is  a  sketch  of  a  famous  little  hatchet.  It  be- 
longed to  little  George  Washington,  and  with  it  he  cut  down 
his  father's  cherry  tree.  Number  two  is  a  picture  of  the 
cherries  of  that  same  tree. 

(School  may  give  here  any  song  or  drill  with  hatchets.) 

Little  George  was  very  fond  of  books.  He  went  to  school 
and  learned  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  cipher.  {Points  to 
Number  three.)  Number  three  is  a  picture  of  his  "  cipher- 
ing book."  If  you  could  turn  over  the  leaves,  you  would 
find  some  of  his  own  hand-writing,  queer-looking  birds,  and 
sketches  of  his  schooi-mates. 

Number  four  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  collection.  It  is 
a  picture  of  the  beautiful  little  colt  which  George  tried  to 
break  for  his  mother. 

Number  five  is  little  George  Washington  himself.  He 
was  so  fond  of  pla3ring  soldier  that  he  organized  a  company 


Our  Little  Hero 

From  colored  paper,  cut  large  size  cherries,  as  many  as  there  are  girb 
in  the  exercise.  From  pasteboard,  cut  hatchets,  as  many  as  there  are 
bo3rs.  To  music  of  **  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  boys  and  girls  march  to 
stage,  and  take  positions — girls  standing,  one  directly  back  of  another  on 
right;  boys,  one  back  of  another  on  left.  Girls  carry  cherries,  boys, 
hatchets,  all  held  out  of  sight  until  last  line,  when  they  are  lifted  and  held 
high  over  heads. 

{One  girl  recites  first  three  lines,  all  last  line) 

We  know  some  famous  fruit  that  grows, 

In  stormy  Februaries, 
So  red  and  round,  the  sweetest  found — 

The  Washingtonian  Cherries  I 

{All  sing,  holding  cherries  high,  marching  forward  three 
steps,  then  backward  three,  to  music  of  chorus  of  "  Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp.")  ,      * 

All  in  step,  we  girls  come  marching. 

Little  patriots  every  one, 
Stirring  little  songs  to  sing. 
Thanks  and  praise  and  love  to  bring 

To  the  heroes  of  the  cherries — Washington  I 

{One  boy  recites  first  three,  all  last  line) 

We  know  a  famous  weapon  small, 
In  sharpness  none  can  match  it. 

So  brave  and  bold,  it  can't  grow  old, 
The  Washingtonian  Hatchet  I 

Boys  {as  above,  holding  hatchets  high) 

All  in  step,  we  boys  come  marching. 

Little  patriots,  etc. 
To  the  hero  of  the  hatchet — Washington  I 

{Girls  hold  cherries  high,  boys  carrying  hatchets  over 
shoulders,  match  across  stage  toward  each  other,  bow  to  ecuh 
other,  and  march  two  and  two  about  stage,  or  room.  Come 
back  to  stage,  and  sing  while  marching  and  forming  in 
straight  line  across  front,  alternating  boys  and  girls.) 

Left,  right,  left,  we  all  come  marching, 
Little  patriots,  etc. 
To  our  loyal,  little  hero,  Washington. 

Give  simple  drill  to  music,  boys  with  hatchets,  girls  with  cherries,  in- 
troducing pretty  poses,  two  and  two,  with  hatchets  and  cherries.  Ooie 
with  picturesque  tableau. 
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NOTES 


—  The  Mcronnell  School  Sapply  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  published  a  new  map  of 
the  British  Empire,  consistiug  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres,  giving  fortifica- 
tions, coaling  stations,  and  ocean  steamship 
r  on  tea. 

—  On  Nov.  17  Wilton  G.  Martin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  J.  W.  Schermer- 
horn  &  Co.,  dealers  in  kindergarten  mate- 
rial and  general  school  snpplies,  at  8  East 
14th  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Martin 
has  had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the 
school  book  and  supply  line,  so  is  well- 
equipped  in  that  respect  to  carry  on  the 
business  successfully. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  firm  to  manufac- 
ture kindergarten  material  in  the  United 
States  and  is  well-known  throughout  the 
country.  The  firm  manufactures  quite  a 
considerable  line  of  material  and  besides 
carries  a  stock  of  the  material  of  all  other 
manufacturers. 

EAIB  EDUOATIOlf 
What  everybody  wants  to  know,  especi- 
ally the  ladles —  How  a  beautiful  head  of 
thick  hair  may  be  acquired  and  how  it  may 
be  retained.  Perfect  preparations  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  dandruff,  falling 
hair,  gray  hair,  and  premature  baldness 
have  existed  In  the  past  only  in  theory. 
We  know  that  diseases  of  the  hair  and 
scalp  are  of  parasitic  origin.  This  truth  is 
the  result  of  modern  Investigation  and 
knowledge  of  the  bacteriological  origin  of 
disease.  We  know  now  that  the  itching 
scalp,  the  falling  hair,  and  the  dandruff 
that  annoy  and  disfigure  are  the  work  of  a 
parasite  hidden  deep  down  in  the  scalp. 
To  cure  the  surface  indications,  we  must 
reach  the  cause  below.  This  Cranltonlc 
Hair  Food  does.  It  penetrates  to  the  en- 
tire depth  of  the  halr-folllcle  and  destroys 
the  parasite  that  causes  the  trouble.  It 
does  more  —  it  feeds  the  weakened  halr- 
f olllcle  back  to  health.  It  Is  a  natural  food 
for  the  hair.  It  gives  the  hair  new  life, 
lustre  and  growth,  by  feeding  the  scalp 
which  holds  the  hair  roots,  for  the  life  of 
the  hair  is  in  the  scalp.  It  is  absolutely 
pure,  contains  no  grease,  sediment  or  dye 
matter.  Have  you  dandruff?  Cranltonlc 
Hair  Food  will  positively  cure  it. 

Is  your  hair  falling?  The  only  way  to 
stop  falling  hair  is  to  destroy  the  parasite 
which  causes  it.  Cranltonlc  Hair  Food 
does  this,  and  then  feeds  the  follicles  and 
roots  and  rebuilds  the  waste  tissue.  The 
result  Is  a  new  growth  of  strong,  beautiful 
thick  hair.  To  convince  every  reader  of 
Primary  Education  that  Cranltonlc  Hair 
Food  will  stop  falling  hair,  make  hair 
grow,  cure  dandruff  and  itching  scalp,  we 
will  send  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  all  who  will 
send  full  address  to  Cranltonlc  Hair  Food 
Co.,  626  West  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
a  sample  bottle  of  Cranltonlc  Hair  Food. 
When  writing,  please  state  present  condi- 
tions of  scalp  and  enclose  a  few  hairs 
pulled  from  the  head  or  sample  from  daily 
combings  for  free  microscopic  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis,  and  mention  Primary 
Education.  A  complete  report  will  be 
mailed  to  all  absolutely  free. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 

FOR 

FEBRUARY 


FEB.  7.    CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Read  Story  of  Dickens,  No.  147  Five  Cent 
Qasiic. 

Read  from  Little  Nell,  40  cents. 
Christmas  Carol,  10  cents. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  10  cents. 
Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  EHckens,  5  cents; 
Little  NeU,  5  cents. 

FEB.  11.    THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

Read  Story  of  Edison,  No.  60  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

FEB.  11.    DANIEL  BOONE. 

Read  Story  of  Boone,  No.  98  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

FEB.  12.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Read  Story  of  Lincoln,  No.  31  Five  Cent 
Qassic 

Read  from  Speeches  of  Lincoln,  No.  142  Five 
Cent  Classic. 

Stencils. 

Portrait  of  Lincoln,  5  cents. 
Log  Cabin,  10  cents. 
Lincoln's  Boyhood,  10  cents. 
Statue  of  Lincoln,  10  cents. 
Lincoln  the  Railsplitter,  10  cents. 
Large  Stencil  of  Lincoln,  15  cents. 

FEB«  22.    WASHINGTON. 

Read  Story  of  Washington,  No.  28  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Also,  Stories  of  Revolution,  I.,  No.  95  Fire 
Cent  Classic.  Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
in  simple  form. 

Stories  of  Revolution,  II.,  No.  96  Five  Cent 
Classic.  Same  as  above.  British  driven  from 
Boston. 

Stories  of  Revolution,  III.,  No.  loi  Five  Cent 
Qassic.  Same  as  95  and  96.  Battle  of  Long 
Island. 

The  Liberty  BeU,  No   120  Five  Cent  Qassic. 
Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  con- 
tains the  complete  poem,  beginning 
"  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 

Children  of  History,  I.,  No.  189  Five  Cent 
Classic.  The  story  of  the  life  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney, 
Edison,  told  in  simple  language.  Large,  clear 
type. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  No.  66  Five 
Cent  Qassic.  Also,  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct. 

Life  of  Washington,  No.  146  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Stencils. 

Portrait  of  Washington,  5  cents. 
Washington  on  Horseback,  5  cents. 
Martha  Washington,  5  cents. 


Washington  Crossing  Delaware,  10  cents. 

Mount  Vernon,  10  cents. 

Capitol,  10  cents. 

Washington  and  His  Mother,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Washington,  15  cents. 

Statue  of  Washington,  10  cents. 

American  Scddier,  10  cents. 

American  Sailor,  10  cents. 

FEB.  27.    LONGFELLOW. 

Read  Story  of  Longfellow,  No.  89  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  No.  125  Five 
Cent  Classic.  Containing  the  following  selec- 
tions from  Longfellow's  vmritings:  The  Village 
Blacksmith,  The  Old  Qock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
Arrow  and  the  Song,  The  Open  Window,  The 
Day  is  Done,  Rain  in  Summer,  The  Reaper  and 
the  Flowers,  Afternoon  in  February,  The  Rainy 
Day,  Excelsior,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  No.  126  Five 
Cent  Qassic.  Woods  in  Winter,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  A  Psalm  of  Life,  The  Builders,  Foot- 
steps of  Angels,  Hymn  to  the  Night,  Autumn, 
Sunrise  on  the  Hills,  Song  of  the  Silent  Land, 
An  April  Day,  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Evangeline,  5  cents  and  10  cents. 

Hiawatha,  10  cents. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  10  cents. 

Story  of  Hiawatha,  30  cents. 

Hiawatha  the  Indian,  40  cenU. 

Stencils. 

Portrait  of  Longfellow,  5  cents. 

Puritan  Maiden,  10  cents. 

Mayflower,  lo  cents. 

Longfellow's  Home,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  LongfeUow,  15  cents. 

Portrait  of  Miles  Standish,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  John  Alden,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  Priscilla,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  Rose  Standish,  5  cents. 

Hiawatha  Stencils. 

18x24  inches. 
Wigwam  Hiawatha 

Red  Deer  Minnehaha 

Hiawatha  in  Cradle  Nokomis 

Forest  Scene,  24  x  36  inches. 

"  At  the  door  on  summer  evenings." 
Hiawatha  Fishing,  24  x  36  inches. 
8  in  set.     Price,  50  cents. 

Extra  Stencils. 

U.  S.  Flag,  5  cents. 
U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms,  10  cents. 
Badge  of  G.  A.  R.,  10  cents. 
Large  Spread  Eagle  with  National  Emblems, 
very  handsome,  24  x  36,  20  cents. 
Liberty  Bell,  5  cents. 
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A  Saturday  Night's  Dream 

(A  tittle  exercise  for  Longfellow's  birthday) 
A.  E.  A. 

Select  a  good  reader  from  among  the  older  girls  to  read  following 
▼eraes.  On  the  stage,  in  big  chair,  sits  Marjory,  holding  a  large  book  of 
Longfellow's  poems.  While  the  first  stanza  below  is  read,  outside,  she 
sits,. her  head  nodding  lower  and  lower.  At  the  beginning  of  second,  the 
book  slips  down  into  her  lap,  and  she  leans  back  sound  asleep.  As 
the  reading  goes  on,  the  chvacters  mentioned  from  Longfellow's  poems, 
steal  sofUy  on  to  stage  and  take  places. 

The  little  maids  from  "The  Children's  Hour,"  stand  at  one  side  of 
Marjory's  chair;  Nokomis,  Hiawatha,  and  Minnehaha  at  the  right  of 
stage,  near  a  small  tent  which  has  been  previously  arranged;  Evan- 
geline at  the  left ;  and  Prisdlla  sits  down  by  a  litde  spinning  wheel,  or 
flax  wheel,  and  begins  to  spin.  As  she  turns  the  wheel,  Uie  reading 
grows  soft  and  slow.  All  the  children  clasp  hands  and  danc^  drowsily, 
slower  and  slower,  finally  disappearing  from  view  just  as  Marjory  awakes. 
She  looks  about  anxiously,  then  re -opens  her  book,  smiles  and  begins  to 
read. 

Children  may  be  costumed  to  suit  parts  if  desired.    Alice,  Allegra,  and 
Edith   wear  any  pretty  gowns  in  contrasting  colors;  Nokomis,  Minne-  ' 
haha,  and  Hiawatha  are  in  Indian  costumes,  carrying  arrows,  baskets, 
etc.     Evangeline  and  Priscilla  may  each  wear  pretty,  appropriate  cos- 
tames. 

When  Saturday's  play  is  all  over, 

Alone  in  her  favorite  nook, 
Maid  Marjory  reads  the  stories 

From  her  beautiful  birthday  book. 

A  rustle  of  crisp,  new  pages — 

A  laugh  that  is  low  and  sweet, 
Then  silently  down  the  stairway 

Comes  the  patter  of  little  feet. 

And  now  in  the  room  beside  her, 
Are  three  little  maidens  fair, 
'<  Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair." 

And  over  there  in  the  darkness 

Stands  a  tiny  Indian  tent. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  the  pine  trees, 

Nokomis  sits  old  and  bent. 

Hiawatha,  with  bow  and  arrows 
That  twang  through  the  forest's  shade, 

Comes  leading  in  Minnehaha — 
The  brave  little  Indian  maid. 

With  eyes  black  as  wayside  berries. 

Her  face  demure  and  serene, 
Still  wearing  her  cap  and  kirtle. 

Walks  little  Evangeline. 

And  last  of  them  all,  Priscilla 
Gives  her  spinning  wheel  a  twirl. 

And  all  of  these  story-book  people 
They  take  hold  of  hands  and  whirl. 

They  whirl  in  the  dreamiest  fashion. 
They  twirl  in  the  drowsiest  style. 

All  up  and  down  in  the  firelight 
Till — Marjory  wakes  with  a  smile. 

But  though  she  searches  each  comer. 
And  peers  in  each  crevice  and  nook, 

The  queer  little  people  are  not  to  be  found 
Except  in  her  story-book. 


(  Tossing  caps  with  right  hands) 

We're  very  Httle  soldiers, 

Yet  every  little  man 
Will  give  three  cheers  for  Lincoln 

As  loudly  as  he  can. 

{Flags  held  high  in  left  hands,  caps  lew  in  right,  all  look^ 
ing  up  at  flag) 

We're  very  little  soldiers. 

Yet  every  little  man. 
Will  grow  to  be  like  Lincoln 

As  quickly  as  he  can. 


Little  Tin  Soldiers 

M.  B. 

Choose  ten  of  the  tiniest  boys,  who  can  sing  the  words  of  the  song. 
Costume  them  to  represent  tin  soldiers.  They  may  wear  ordinary  gray 
suits — all  buttons  covered  with  silver  paper.  Or,  round  pieces  of  tin 
may  be  fastened  on  for  buttons.  (Of  course,  if  whole  suits  of  stiff  silver 
paper  can  be  provided,  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  comic  effect.)  On 
their  heads,  the  boys  wear  inverted  tin  pails,  tied  on  by  means  of  strips 
of  red,  white,  or  blue  cloth,  or  ribbons.  A  tiny  flag  is  stuck  through  each 
handle. 

If  tin  funnels  of  sufficient  size  can  be  obtained,  they  may  be  worn  in* 
stead  of  pails,  flags  stuck  in  the  tops.  Tin  horns  are  hung  on  straps  of 
red,  white,  or  blue,  passed  diagonally  over  one  shoulder.  Tin  swords 
may  be  fastened  at  belts. 

Each  boy  carries  a  small  tin  basin  for  drum.  As  each  boy  is  a  tin 
soldier,  he  must  stand  stiff  and  straight  throughout  song,  making  aU 
motions  and  turns  in  as  stiff  a  manner  as  possible. 

Boys  march  to  stage,  single  file,  beating  with  fists  on  bottoms  of  basins, 
and  singing  to  musk 


M.  B. 


Little  Tin  Soldiers 

Chas.  E.  Boyd 


# 


^ 


^ 


3=^ 


itrt 


^ 


1.  We     are  lit -tie    soldiers    made  of    shin  -  ing 

2.  We     are   lit  -  tie    sol-diers    made  of    shin  -  Ing 

3.  We     are  lit -tie    sol-diers    made  of    shin- ing 


EE 


-^X- 


_C 


tin,              Each  one    now      is     read  -  y, 

tin,               Each  one    now      is     read  -  y, 

tin,               Oh,    the     gay  -  est     mu  -  sic 

Chorus, 


*"":• 


-•^ 


-f£. 


:^ 


^:^ 


Should  a  war  be  -  gin. 

Vic-torles  to     win.     Marching,marching,marchlng, 
Is   the  battle's    din. 

First  Time 


^ 


=5=? 


■•f  t.  -»■ 


E^^ 


=P=iP 


^^z:^. 


Each  one  proudly   comes,  '  To  the  blast  of  trumpets 
First  Ending         Second  Ending 


m 


;eE 


^^ 


And     the  beat    of        drums. 


To      the 


^^^^Mi 


blast     of  trumpets    And  the    beat   of      drums. 


Lincoln 

(For  the  imallest  bcyt) 

All  {waving  tiny  flags  in  left  hands) 

We're  very  little  soldiers, 
Yet  every  little  man, 

Will  wave  his  flag  for  Lincoln, 
Ai  proudly  at  he  can.t 


Directions 

In  first  stanza,  all  face  front.  At  end  of  fourth  line,  pause,  every 
other  one  lifts  horn,  and  blows  long  blast  upon  it.  The  rest  beat  drums 
— one  beat  sounding  clearly  after  blast  of  trumpet.  During  last  four 
lines,  march  stiffly  a  few  steps  forward^  then  as  many  backward,  beating 
drums,  etc. 

In  second  stanza,  during  first  line,  face  front.  At  second,  '.vhfiel 
sharply  to  right;  on  third,  to  back;  on  fourth,  to  left.  (Blow  trumoets 
and  beat  drums  as  in  first  stanza.)  During  last  four  lines  march  a  few 
steps  to  left  of  stage,  and  as  many  backward,  beating  drumSt  Whaci  to 
front  at  Md  of  lUnta. 
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—  The  Women  Principals'  Association  of 
New  York  City,  has  petitioned  the  saperln- 
tendent  to  secure  a  system  whereby  large 
school  buildings  shall  be  organized  as  two 
full  departments,  with  a  man  in  charge  of 
boys  of  all  grades,  and  a  woman  supervis- 
ing the  girls. 

— The  McConnell  School  Supply  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  published  a  new  Primary 
Chart,  which  is  bound  to  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  in  schools,  as  it  gives  Primary  Read- 
ing, Primary  Arithmetic,  and  Primary 
Drawing  all  in  the  same  chart.  This 
chart  is  very  complete  in  every  way.  The 
Phonic  Method  is  treated  carefully,  every 
sound  being  given.  The  chart  is  litho- 
graphed in  colors  and  is  very  attractive, 
and  certainly  makes  primary  work  in  the 
schools  more  easy  to  the  teacher. 


SOKE  ROTABLE  NEW  BOOKS 
The  Morse  Company,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  who  also  have  branch  offices  at  195 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  8  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  appear  to  be  making  rapid  head- 
way through  development  of  a  number  of 
new  books  of  superlative  merit.  Among 
such  books  are  the  <' Morse  Readers,"  by 
r>r.  T.  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Springlield,  Mass. ,  aod  Miss  Ella 
M.  Powers,  a  bright  primary  educator,  a 
five  book  series  of  carefully  graded  text, 
w^hlch  have^  been  put  out  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive form .  *  ^ Morse's  Educational  System  " 
and  the  "  Natural  Movement  Method  Copy 
Books,"  by  William  A.  Whitehouse,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship  for  twenty  years  at 
Somerville,  Mass.,  which  are  certainly 
unique  and  full  of  many  original  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  practical  features. 
**  Quincy  Graphic  Arithmetic,"  by  W.  D. 
Mackintosh  and  F.  E.  Parlin,  a  book  full  of 
graphic  illustrations  of  objects  with  which 
pupils  make  their  computations,  which 
book  seems  to  revolutionize  the  old  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  being  thoroughly 
original.  <*  Red  Letter  Days  "  and  ''Red 
Lietter  Facts,"  by  Superintendent  Hall  of 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  an  exceptional  book 
which  contains  a  most  attractive  treatment 
of  all  holidays,  and  interesting  facts  on 
nature,  literature,  and  art,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, containing  material  in  one  book 
which  teachers  have  been  forced  to  look 
np  through  many  books.  The  '*  Quincy 
Word  List,"  by  Parlin,  with  syllabication 
and  primary  accent,  containing  over  seven 
thousand  common  words,  arranged  in  care- 
fully selected  grade  vocabularies,  a  feature 
not  found  in  other  word  lists.  '*  Morse 
Speller,"  by  Profes8(»r  Dutton,  which  repre- 
sents the  dictation  and  correlation  method 
in  4ui  ideal  form.  If  the  many  favorable 
reports  which  are  coming  from  all  sections 
are  accepted,  the  Morse  Company  is  justi- 
fied in  claiming  that  these  books  are  vastly 
superior,  in  many  important  features,  to 
any  other  similar  books  available. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


30th  CENTURY 
School  Souvenirs 

Are  the  finest  made.  Prices  low. 
Send  postal  to-day  for  FREE 
SAMPLES.    Agents  wanted. 

EdinbOTO  Publishing  Co.,  Edinboro,  Pa. 


MINERALS  VERY  CHEAP  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

OUR  NEW  LIST  gives  prices  of  some  y>o  different  minerals  which  we  sell  by  weight, 
the  large  majority  being  at  rtxy  low  pnoes  per  pound.  For  example,  excellent  cleav- 
able  calcite  (like  cut)  is  only  so  cents  per  pound.  A  single  pound  will  make  x6  excellent 
one-inch  cleavage  rhombs  to  distribute  in  your  class  to  that  number  of  students.  This  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  toich  mineralo^.  Mention  this  ad.  and  we  will  send  the  list 
FRBB,  also  our  44-page  luusiraUd  Prict'Lists  and  our  is-page  pamphlet  **  Sug£esiiotu  to 
Teackirs  of  Mineralogy  ** 

QBO.   L.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Mineralogists. 

DMl«n  In  BdnoitloiMl  and  Sdentlflc  Minerals. 

3  and  8  WEST  18TH  STRBBT, NEW  YORK  CITY 


C 


SEAT    WORK 


J 


Primary  Languagfe  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one  of  Boston's  most  successful 
teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Language  Work.  In  neat  box. 
Price,  25  cents. 

SAMPLE  CARD 


1 

to— too— two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I  walked. 

I  think  it  was far walk. 

Those children  are small 


be  out  alone. 
I    went  — 


the    store 


buy 


papers. 
I  went 
It  is  — 


that  store, 


rainy 


go  out 


play. 


You  paid much  for  your  book. 

Will  you  give  me cents  for  a  stamp  ? 

Yes,  and  buy stamps  for  me, . 
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In  third  stanza,  on  first  line,  face  front.  At  second,  wheel  sharply  to 
left;  on  third,  to  back;  on  foarth,  to  right.  (Blow  trumpets  and  beat 
drums  as  before.)  At  beginning  of  fifth,  wheel  to  back,  and  during  last 
four  lines,  march  a  few  steps  backward  (this  will  be  toward  front  of 
stage)  and  as  many  forward  (this  will  be  toward  rear  of  stage)  beating 
drums.  At  close  of  stanza,  wheel  sharply  f  rst  to  right,  then  to  front, 
standing  stiff  and  straight;  give  short,  easy  drill  with  basins  or  swords, 
then,  in  single  file,  march  to  front  of  setits,  singing  as  before : 


St.  Valentine's  Day 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Teachers  can  first  tell  this  little  coincidence  story  to  children  on  St. 
Valentine's  day,  and  then  read  it  to  them  afterwards,  that  they  will  under- 
stand it  better  and  enjoy  the  rhythm  of  it.) 

Little  Miss  Dorothy  Dimple 
And  little  Miss  Katherine  Kay, 

Snowy  and  wet, 

On  the  street  comer  met, 
All  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Little  Miss  Katherine,  smiling  — 
She  always  was  gracious  and  bland  — 

Fragile  and  fine, 

A  wee  white  valentine 
Held  in  her  tiny  gloved  hand. 

Little  Miss  Dorothy,  hidden 

Deep  down  in  her  white  Persian  mtiff, 

Dainty  and  new. 

She  carried  one,  too, 
Charming  in  blue  and  in  buff. 

Little  Miss  Dorothy  Dimple 
And  little  Miss  Katherine  Kay 
Looked  each  at  each. 


And  lost  power  of  speech, 
Bowed,  and  then  hastened  away. 

Then  these  two  little  doll  ladies. 

They  walked  'round  the  very  same  blocks, 

Hurried  their  pace  — 

Again  face  to  face. 
Met  at  the  same  letter-box. 

Litde  Miss  Dorothy  halted, 

And  little  Miss  Katherine  stopped, 

With  a  soft  clink, 

Down  through  the  same  chink, 
Both  little  valentines  dropped. 

Little  Miss  Katherine's  favor 
To  Dorothy  sped  on  its  way, 

Dorothy's  flew, 

AH  buff  and  pale  blue. 
Straight  to  Miss  Katherine  Kay. 


Politeness 

'  If  a  lady  in  the  street, 
Or  my  teacher  I  should  meet, 
From  my  head  my  cap  I  take, 
And  a  bow  like  this  I  make. 
Now  I  fold  my  arms  up  so, 
To  my  seat  I  softly  go.'* 


The  closing  exercises  began  with  the  displaying  of  a  portrait 
of  George  Washington.    "  Who  is  this?  "  the  teacher  asked. 

The  children  sat  mute  and  unresponsive,  till  finally  one  little 
fellow  piped  up. 

**  I  know  who  it  is,"  he  shouted.  *•  We  got  that  pictnre  at 
home.  Mamma  told  me  who  it  is."  He  swelled  with  pride. 
•*  IVs  oar  father  from  the  country,"  he  said. 


c?^cr^o_ 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosbig's  IDitaligeb  jj^bospbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  ^s  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES   is  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  tbe  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ. 
Formala  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  ptiyBiolanB,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBYS  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  Pra|M«d  oDly    /Kjf^j/     /S    5^  W.  ^sth  Street, 

The  best  remedy    known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat,  EfSmlkioUU  i O^^        ^.  .    -. 

and  influenKa.    It  does   not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor  by  £/•  IlT^CIJ^  %^-7       New  York  City. 

narcotic  of  any  description.    By  mall,  50  cents.  ^^^     ,      ^-^ 

Beware  of  SubatitoteB.  V  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  $r.oo. 
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A  8kln  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forover. 

DB.  T.  FILIX  GOVBAUD'8  OBIVHTIL  OBIAM 
OB  XAGICAL  BBAVTiriBB. 

B«moTMTft]i» 
Pin  Dl  •■• 
rr«  ell  let. 
Moth  Patchet. 
BMhsDdSkin 
"  lei,  ABd 
bl«inbh, 
on  l»«Aiit7, 
and  delict  d^ 
teeclon.  On  Itf 
vbtuee  It  hai 
■feood  the  tett 
of    tttj.f&ttt 

year  ■  I  no 
other  hM  and 
iB  fo  hennlcii 
we  tRite  it  to 
b«  niro  it  if 
pr  o  p  e  r)7 
made.  Aocep  t 
no  eomiterftit 
of  limi  la 
Bame.  The 
Dr.  L.  A.  flajer.  Mid  to  a  lady  of  the  hau-tun^ 

Aa  yoM  lodiM  ivfll  WMttan,  /r  '  " 

a»llu  Uam  MmrmfHl  <tfaU  rJk«  «i 

all  DrugKiita  and  Fancy  OoodaOealefi  throi|^< 

,  Canada  and  Europe. 

T.  HOPKINS.  Fiop'r.  afOiaat  JoneaSt,  N.T. 


dietlofi 

(a  pattent)  s*« 

For  aale  by 

•vt  the  U.S., 

FERD. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  sTStem  In  A.iB«rioa  to  day,  taoght 
In  more  bQ-ln«M  and  high  sohoola  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Our  greatest  difflcolty  is  to  sap- 


piytlie  demand  for  teaebert. 
Write  for  our  interesting  booklet, 

"About  Orenr  Shoctluuid." 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 

51  Waahlngton  Str— f,  CHICAGO. 

A   POINT   WELL    MADE 

Can  Always  be  Depended  Upon 
in  an  EmersGocy* 

TTHE  POINT  we  wish  to  make  now  is,  that 
'''  we  want  to  develop  in  all  connected  with 
school  matters  what  is  known  as  the  Dixon 
Habit;  f.  e,,  the  habit  of  baying  and  using 
Dixon's  American  Qrapblte  Pencils  in 
their  school  work. 

Send  for  onr  new  school  catalogue.  It  has 
many  illustrations  in  color,  and  will  be  sure  to 
interest  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK 

consists  of   75    varieties    of   seat  work  for 
primary  grades.     It  is 

EdacatlTe,  ap-to-date  and  InexpensiTe. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

IdMU  Bvaj  Work  Co.,  SOU  PrlmMton  Av«.. 
Chicago,  111. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

hare  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

Wo  hsiTO  many  slaes  of  crayon 

of  packaces,  and  assort  the 

Sim  Drawlaa  Toaehc 

If  this  interesu  you  send  sc.  for  sample,  prices,  etc. 

FBAVKLIN  MFG.  CX).*  Recliester,  N.T. 


'ons  and  stylos 
colors  to 


#»aiiiin 


High-gnde  Vinting  Cards  50c.  per  100. 

Conea  styles  and  sises.   Booklet  ft  Samples  fbe 

BUFFALO  CARD  COMPANY 


114  Mooney  BoUding, 


N.Y. 


i^nituu 


DENTACUIv'A 


destroys  eerms.  Tooth  decay 
is  caused  by  a  minute  particie 
of  food  and  bacteria  lodged  on 
tooth  surface.  The  result  is 
lactic  add.  This  add  attacks 
the  lime  salts  of  which  the 
tooth  is  composed.  Dentacura 
is  cleansing  and  prophylactic. 
Literature  on  application 
UKSTACCaA  COBPASY, 

R*wark,l.«.,V.S.A. 


NOTES. 

—  The  goyernment  authorities  hare 
taken  aotion  to  compel  the  school  commiii- 
sloners  of  Oklahoma  to  establish  separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children, 
that  being  the  law  of  the  territory. 

—  A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  which,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  will  abolish  the  present  school  com- 
mittee of  Providence.  By  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  control  of  the  public  schools 
la  to  be  rested  in  a  board  of  five  school 
commissioners,  to  be  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  city  every  five  years. 

—  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rumor  has 
suggested  that  there  is  considerable  oppo- 
sition among  the  churches  over  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  buildings  on  Sunday,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  granted  to  the  Peoples'  Choral 
Union  the  use  of  P.  S.  Nos.  20,  25,  and  82, 
Manhattan,  for  singing  classes  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

— The  McConnell  School  Supply  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  published  a  map  of 
Ancient  Greece,  40  x  58  inches.  This  map 
is  nicely  colored,  and  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. They  have  also  published  a  map  of 
the  Roman  World,  40  x  58  Inches.  This 
map  Is  also  very  cl^ar  and  distinct.  Both 
the  above  maps  are  meeting  with  a  large 
sale  and  are  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

—  Governor  Taft  has  informed  the  war 
department  that  he  has  appointed  Elmer 
B.  Bryan,  formerly  of  Bloomington,  Ind., 
superintendent  of  education  for  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  Bryan  has  been  for  some  time 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Manila.  His 
new  appointment  was  on  the  advice  of 
General  James  F.  Smith  and  was  requested 
by  the  Filipino  teachers.  It  is  indorsed  by 
the  several  schools  in  the  islands. 

—  There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  movement 
among  school  boards  in  the  West  to  pre- 
vent teachers  attending  entertainments 
during  the  week.  In  some  places  this  Is 
only  discouraged,  while  in  others  it  is  actu- 
ally forbidden.  One  school  board  goes  so 
far  as  to  forbid  teachers  being  out  after 
eleven  except  on  Fiiday  and  Saturday 
nights.  These  nights  are  excepted,  as  there 
are  no  sessions  on  the  next  day. 

—  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  the  commis- 
sioner under  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to 
have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Oxford  scholarships  to  the  British  colonies 
and  the  states  of  this  country,  says  now 
that  the  first  candidates  cannot  be  sent 
to  Oxford  before  the  fall  of  1904.  He 
is  visiting  different  states  to  consult  with 
leading  educators  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  selecting  the  candidates.  Each  of  the 
twenty-one  colleges  at  Oxford  has  its  own 
rules  as^^to  admission  of  students.  Some 
will  take  only  students  who  have  already 
graduated  from  a  regular  college,  while 
others  admit  undergraduates.  The  whole 
matter  of  distributing  the  nearly  two  hun- 
dred scholarships,  carrying  with  them 
$300,000  a  year,  is  very  complicated,  and  it 
cannot  be  hurriedly  arranged. 


VERY  FEW  PEOPIE 

Are   Free  from  Some  Form  of  Indl- 
gestion. 

Tery  few  people  are  free  from  some  form  of 
indigestion,  but  scaxeely  two  will  have  the 
same  symptoms. 

Some  suffer  most  dlreetiy  after  eating,  bloat- 
ing from  gaa  in  stomach  and  bowels,  others 
have  heartburn  or  soar  risings,  still  others 
have  palpitation  of  heart,  headaches,  sleep- 
lessness, pains  in  chest  and  under  shoulder 
blades,  some  have  extreme  nervousness,  as  in 
nervous  dyspepsia. 

But  whatever  the  symptoms  may  be,  the 
cause  In  all  oases  of  indigestion  is  the  same, 
that  is,  the  stomach  for  some  reason  fails  to 
properly  and  promptly  digest  what  is  eaten. 

This  is  the  whole  story  of  stomach  troubles 
in  a  nutshell.  The  stomaoh  must  have  rest  and 
assistance  and  Stuart's  I>yspep8la  Tablets 
give  it  both  by  supplying  those  natural  diges- 
tives which  every  weak  stomach  lacks,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  peptic  glands  in  the  stom- 
aoh to  secrete  sufflcient  acid  and  pepsin  to 
thoroughly  digest  and  assimilate  the  food 
eaten. 

One  grain  of  the  actiTC  principle  in  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  8,000  grains  ol 
meat,  eggs  or  other  wholesome  food,  and  this 
claim  has  been  proven  by  actual  experiment, 
which  anyone  can  perform  for  himself  in  the 
following  manner:  Cut  a  hard  boiled  egg  into 
very  small  pieoest  as  it  would  be  if  masticated ; 
place  the  egg  and  two  or  three  tablets  in  a 
botUe  or  jar  containing  warm  water  heated  to 
96  degrees  (the  temperature  of  the  body)  and 
keep  it  at  this  temperature  for  three  and  one- 
half  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  egg 
will  be  as  completely  digested  as  it  would  have 
been  in  the  healthy  stomach  of  a  hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  to  the  egg  in 
the  bottle  it  will  do  to  the  egg  or  meat  in  the 
stomach  and  nothing  else  will  rest  and  invigo' 
rate  the  stomach  so  safely  and  effectu^y. 
Even  a  little  child  can  take  Stuart's  Tablets 
with  safety  and  benefit  if  its  digestion  is 
weak  and  the  thousands  of  cures  accomplished 
by  their  daily  use  are  easily  explained  when  it 
is  understood  that  they  are  composed  of  vege- 
table essences,  aseptic,  pepsin,  diastase,  and 
Qolden  Seal,  which  mingle  with  the  food  and 
digest  it  thoroughly,  giving  the  overworked 
stomach  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dyspepsia,  neither  do 
pills  and  cathartic  medicines,  which  simply 
irritate  and  inflame  the  intestines. 

When  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly  dl' 
gested  there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor  in  flsct 
will  there  be  disease  of  any  kind  because  good 
digestion  means  good  health  in  every  organ. 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  are  worid-wide  and  they  are  sold  at 
the  moderate  price  of  M  cents  for  full  sice 
package  in  every  drug  store  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

CURED  TO  STAT  PIIDCn 
,  Acomplete^lastlngoou-  UU IICII 
\  sUtutlonal  cure,  not  just  a  *'re- 
*  lief.**  Absolutely  dllferent  from 
all  sprays,  smokes  and  so-called  ^  cures.**  Over  68,000 
patients.  Attacks  never  return.  Cause  eradicated. 
HealUi  restored.  Whole  system  built  up.  Book  11 
Free.   DB.  HATES,  BuflUo,  N.  T. 


ASTHMA 


«Iti€ 


f^erreov.  senMnoe,  Credit,  Prize  Cards. 
EntertiOnmenta.  Speakers,  DUlogruefi, 
Playsu  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Teachers'  Books,  School  Aids,  Diplomas, 
Certifloates,  School  Reports,  and  various 
usefiU  Biipplies  for  teachers.  Address, 
JLVF.FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREKT,  PA. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  LawtoB 
,  ^^^  ^  ,,  5lmpl0z Printer.  No wash- 
'  B^^^^^^l^K^nbing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
S«id  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agentt  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  j;j-!«i.,g5.»f^ 
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In  Betsy  Ross's  Time 

A  Play  for  February 

Sara  E.  Kirk,  Belmont  School,  Philadelphia 


Characters 


Betsy  Ross 
Uncle  Sam 
Thirteen  Little  Girls 

(Representing  Thirteen  Colonics.) 


Costumes,  Betsy  Ross,  gray  dress,  Quaker  style,  white 
cap  and  kerchief ;  Uncle  Sam  in  regulation  dress  :  Thirteen 
Girls  in  white. 

Arrangement 

Table  and  chair;  work  basket  for  Betsy  Ross,  with  needle,  thread, 
scissors,  etc.  (Several  needles  to  be  threaded  to  guard  against  Betsy's 
nervousness.)  Scraps  of  red,  .white,  and  blue  scattered  about  on  table 
with  work-basket.  Thirteen  scarfs  of  red  and  white  bunting,  each  about 
one  yard  long.  Large  flag  with  stripes  and  empty  blue  field.  (This  is 
made  previously.)  The  field  dotted  in  thirteen  places  for  Betsy  Ross  to 
know  where  to  sew  the  stars. 

Stage  to  be  arranged  at  one  side  to  allow  room  for  Colonies'  Drill. 

The  Play 

CSongs  to  be  introduced  at  pleasure  of  teacher.) 

Betsy  RoSs  seated  by  table  with  lar%e  flag  in  her  lap^  sew- 
ing.     Uncle  Sam  standing  by  her  side. 

Uncle  Sam  Good  morning,  Mistress  Betsy  Ross,  I  see 
you  are  hard  at  work. 

Betsy  Ross  Yes,  Generil  Washington  has  asked  me  to 
make  a  flag  for  our  great  country,  and  I  am  trying  these  red 
and  white  stripes  and  this  blue  field. 

Uncle  Sam  I  think  that  will  be  beautiful.  {Soft  music, 
march  time^  heard,)  But  who  comes  here?  I  believe  it  is 
our  thirteen  colonies,  just  the  ones  we  have  now  when  our 
flag  is  being  made. 

{Enter  Thirteen  Girls  each  carrying  a  white  star.  If  not 
all  about  one  size^  two  largest,  firsts  and  so  on,  down  to  Dela- 
ware, who  is  unaccompanied,  March  to  Uncle  Sam  and 
Betsy  Ross,  First  two  speak,  next  two,  and  so  on.  As  they 
speak  they  place  stars  in  Betsy  Rosses  lap, 

"  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  send  these  stars  to  lie 
On  the  blue  field,  as  in  the  bright  sky." 

''  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  ask  if  these  stars  white 
Are  not  clear,  beautiful,  and  bright?" 

"  Virginia  and  Maryland  say  these  pointers  five. 
Will  make  the  flag  seem  truly  alive." 

"  These  two  white  oneS;  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
say, 
Will  make  Old  Glory  as  bright  as  day." 


"  North  and  South  Carolina  send  these  two  beautif dl  ones 
As  ordered  by  brave  General  Washington." 

"  Georgu  and  New  Jersey  ask  if  you  will  permit  Uncle 
Sam 
To  add  these  two — dear  little  ma'am  ! " 

''  Delaware,  although  a  little  state, 
Hopes  her  star  is  not  too  late." 

Betsy  Ross  I  am  sure  you  have  brought  me  just  what  I 
wanted.  Now  if  you  will  entertain  Uncle  Sam  a  while  you 
may  each  have  a  piece  of  our  glorious  flag. 

As  colonies  finish  speaking  they  retire  to  position  for  drill, 
first  four  forming  line  at  back,  next  four  in  front  of  these, 
and  so  on,  Delaware  (smallest  girt)  takes  position  in  front, 
alone. 

The  Drill     (Waltz time) 

First  movement  Scarfs  held  at  ends  in  each  hand,  swung 
to  right,  right  hand  high,  left  low ;  then  to  left,  left  hand 
high,  and  so  on. 

Second  Same  as  first  only  diagonally  to  right  and  left. 
(This  movement  can  be  prolonged  by  swinging  diagonally 
back  right  and  left,  but  I  found  this  confused  first  year  chil- 
dren.) 

Third  Join  hands  with  girl  next,  raise  joined  hands, 
forming  arch  of  bunting;  swing  gracefully.  (While  the 
others  are  doing  this  Delaware  will  hold  scarf  out  in 
front  of  her  at  arm's  length  without  motion,) 

Fourth  Scarfs  thrown  around  neck,  arms  cr9ssed  lightly 
and  held  out  from  breast,  with  scarf  end  held  in  right  hand 
laid  on  left  arm  and  vice  versa,  while  body  sways  to  music. 

Fifth  Scarfs  still  around  neck  crossed  on  breast,  held 
with  left  hand,  right  foot  diagonally  to  right  and  right  hand, 
shading  eyes,  body  thrown  forward,  whole  position  to  indi- 
cate looking  off  in  the  distance.  Same  lo  left  with  right 
hand  on  chest,  left  foot  pointed,  and  left  hand  shading  eyes. 

Sixth  Scarfs  held  back  of  body  and  down,  point  right 
toe  diagonally  forward  to  right,  and  bring  end  of  scarf  in 
right  hand  around  to  rest  on  right  knee.  Same  to  left — 
with  left  toe  pointing  and  end  of  scarf  in  left  hand  brought 
around  to  rest  on  left  knee. 

Finale  'Colonies  form  tableau  by  kneeling  sufficiently 
removed  from  each  other,  to  clasp  ends  of  flags  and  thus 
form  one  long  scarf  at  the  back  of  each  line.  Better  still, 
if  curtain  is  used,  drop  the  curtain  for  a  moment  and  upon 
raising — colonies  are  kneeling  as  described,  with  Betsy  Ross 
and  Uncle  Sam  holding  finished  flag  back  and  above 
colonies. 

The  Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever 

Th«  union  of  lakes,  the  union  of  lands, 
The  union  of  States,  none  can  serer; 

The  union  of  hearts,  and  the  union  of  hands, 
And  the  flag  of  our  Union  forever.— XotoeZI 
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CHICAGO   NOTES. 

MABT   E.   PiTrGBRALD. 

The  following  heading  was  In  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers:  **  Lady  Teachers  a  Mem- 
ory.- It  was  rather  startling  until  further 
reading  revealed  that  the  word  **  woman" 
was  to  be  substituted  for  '*  lady  "  in  the 
rules  and  reports. 

R.  T.  Crane,  who  has  supplied  the  Tllden 
School  with  material  for  raffia,  lockers  to 
hold  it,  and  a  teacher  to  show  its  uses,  has 
been  granted  permission  to  fit  up  a  cooking 
school,  complete  in  all  its  arrangements,  at 
the  same  school.  That  district  would  be 
overcrowded  if  parents  realized  what  ad- 
vantages the  children  have. 

The  •'  three  R*s  "  have  now  become  the 
"four  B*s,*'  since  the  rage  for  raffia 
products  has  spread  through  the  city.  In 
one  school,  unless  report  exaggerates,  an 
hour  and  a  half  every  afternoon  Is  spent  In 
making  baskets.  If  that  Is  true  It  is  posi- 
tively criminal.  Construction  work  is  no 
doubt  educative,  but  it  cannot  take  the 
place  of  other  things.  The  squaws  make 
most  exquisite  baskets,  but  their  ability  to 
do  Intellectual  work  is  not  Increased  there- 
by, and  af  ler  all,  school  Is  primarily  a  place 
for  intellectual  activities.  In  moderation, 
raffia  is  a  delightful  recreation. 

One  eighth  grade  class  devotes  an  hour 
to  it  every  second  week;  the  girls  also 
work  on  it  while  the  boys  are  having  their 
weekly  manual  training  lesson.  The 
teacher  had  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
done  during  the  term.  No  two  baskets 
had  the  same  pattern,  so  originality  as  well 
as  workmanship  was  dlsphiyed. 

It  is  said  that  basketry  departments  of  the 
stores  are  crowded  with  children  getting 
ideas,  and  that  Is  the  very  best  result  of  the 
work.  For  home  work  for  restless  fingers 
It  is  admirable,  also ;  but  it  is  out  of  place 
in  school  for  more  than  an  hour  a  week, 
that  hour  to  be  taken  from  the  drawing 
time.  New  stitches  and  new  forms  can  be 
taught  then  and  the  children  have  a  chance 
to  compare  work.  Some  teachers  allow 
pupils  to  work  upon  It  after  they  have  com- 
pleted the  work  assigned  to  them. 

Christmas  brought  out  evidences  of 
teachers'  originality  in  suggesting  Christ- 
mas presents.  One  sixth  grade  room  In 
the  Nash  School  had  paper  holders  made 
of  gray  card  board,  fastened  with  crimson 
ribbon  and  decorated  with  Perry  Pictures. 
They  were  not  only  beautiful  but  useful, 
and  any  mother  who  could  help  feeling 
proud  as  she  looked  at  her  wall  decorated 
with  the  Christmas  offering  of  her  son  or 
daughter,  must  be  a  very  indifferent  mother 
indeed. 

Another  teacher  had  quotations  in  quaint 
letterings  executed  in  water  colors,  to 
accompany  her  Perry  pictures.  She  drew 
upon  magazines,  books,  newspapers,  every- 
thing she  conld  find  for  her  models.  It 
required  infinite  pains  and  many  repeti- 
tions to  get  what  she  wanted,  but  the 
result  was  worth  the  effort. 

Book  covers  were  the  work  of  another 
room.  If  all  this  work  does  nothing  more 
than  direct  the  attention  of  the  children  to 
work  done  by  others,  it  has  accomplished 
A  great  deal. 


Have  You  Introduced  It? 

HOME    GEOGRAPHY 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 


What  the  Leaders  Say: 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Boyoe,  Teacher  of  Geography  in  Normal 
School,  and  Critic  in  Training  Department,  Mans- 
field, Fa. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  Dr.  Fairbanks*  book  on  '*  Home  Geog- 
raphy." It  meets  so  fully  my  own  thought  on  that  subject  —  it  is  such  a 
happy  departure  from  the  old  list  of  definitions  and  kindred  work  — that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  given  an  extensive  introduction  into  our 
eonmion  schools. 

Maxwell  Adams,  Teacher  of  (Geography,  Chico  Normal 
School,  Chico,  Cal. 

I  have  looked  through  your  '*  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades," 
and  haye  decided  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  practice  teaehera  in  the 
training  school.  The  pictures  are  exceptionally  instructive.  The  subject 
matter  is  well  chosen,  and  the  questions  are  very  suggestive.  It  would 
be  a  poor  teacher,  indeed,  who  would  not  gain  suggestions  for  class  work, 
and  find  places  to  put  in  actual  experimental  and  field  work,  to  supple- 
ment the  book,  thereby  avoiding  the  lifeless  formal  study  which  so  many 
of  our  text  books  encourage. 

L.  O.  Foose,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Harrisborg,  Fa. 

*'  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,"  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks, 
is  a  very  beautiful  little  book  filled  with  interesting  matter  about  things 
and  places.  This  information  is  intended  to  prepare  the  young  child  to 
take  the  subject  of  formal  geography  later  on  and  pursue  it  intelligently. 

The  young  child  is  able  to  comprehend  only  a  portion  of  what  it 
comes  in  contact  with  in  its  near  environments  and  much  less  of  that  of 
its  more  remote  environment.  This  little  volume  is  intended  to  call 
attention  to  things  within  its  near  and  remote  environment  that  it  is  able 
to  understand  and  the  knowledge  of  i^hich  it  is  able  to  appreciate.  Thus 
fitted  for  the  first  steps  in  actual  geography  its  progress  in  the  future  will 
be  rapid  and  comparatively  easy. 

Job  Wood,  Jr.,  Deputy  State  Supt.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  **  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades"  is  reall}  a  very  inter- 
esting book.  If  geography  could  be  presented  in  this  way,  it  would  not 
be  the  dry  study  it  now  is.  Whether  you  are  ahead  of  the  age  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  accepting  of  your  book  is  to  be  proven.  The 
book  certainly  takes  up  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  children 
understand  what  they  are  studying.  That  is  the  line  of  work  which  is 
badly  needed  in  the  schools. 
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Reed  and  Spalding's  Circus 


Lucie  D.  Welsh 


Reed  and  Spalding's  Circus ! 
Biggest  Show  on  Earth  ! 
This  Afternoon,  in  Arthur  Reed's  Back 
Yard. 

Admission,  5  pins. 

Reserved  seats,  7  pins. 

Show  begins  at  2  o'clock,  sharp. 

Fine  Menagerie! 

Every  One  Come  1 

This  sign  was  fastened  to  a  tree  in 
Everett  Spalding's  front  yard. 

Everett's  mamma  came  out  on  the 
piazza  and  saw  it. 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  to  go  to  that 
circus,"  she  said.  Just  then  she  heard 
the  sound  of  music. 

"What   can   that    be?"   she    thought. 
"  Perhaps  it's  the  circus  parade." 
And,  sure  enough,  it  was ! 

The  parade  was  short,  but  what  there 
was  of  it  was  worth  seeing. 

First  came  Everett,  with  his  drum ; 
then  Arthur,  drawing  a  cart,  in  which 
sat  Harold.  Harold  was  tooting  on  a 
trumpet. 

Everett's  dog,  Ranger,  walked  at  the 
end  of  the  procession. 

The  boys  wore  very  queer  costumes. 


and  the  cart  was  trimmed  up  for  a  band 
wagon. 

Ranger  was  just  a  dog,  for  he  didn't 
care  to  be  dressed  up.  The  boys  made 
believe  he  was  an  elephant. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  fine  circus,"  said 
the  head  of  the  parade.  "You'll  come, 
won't  you,  mamma?  Be  sure  to  bring 
pins  enough  for  a  reserved  seat." 

On  her  way  to  the  circus  Mrs.  Spalding 
passed  signs  like  these : 
.  This  Way  to  the  Big  Show. 

Be  Sure  to  See  the  Menagerie. 

Don't  Miss  the  Race  Between  Lotta 
and  Pine  Tree  Dick. 

Arthur's  mother  and  sister  were  sitting 
in  reserved  seats  when  Mrs.  Spalding 
reached  the  circus  ground. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  Arthur, 
"  you'd  better  look  at  the  Menagerie  first, 
as  the  actors  are  not  quite  ready  to  act." 

It  really  didn't  take  very  long  to  do 
this,  for  there  was  only  one  animal  to 
look  at.  This  was  a  little  toad  in  a  bird 
cage. 

The  circus  was  a  good  one  when  it  did 
begin. 

Arthur  turned  summersaults,  stood  on 
his  head,  and  walked  on  his  hands. 
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A  Common 

Trouble 


Oared  Without  Otittiiig,  Danger  or  De- 
tention from  Work,  by  a  Simple 
Home  Bemedy. 


A   PRICELESS  BOOK  SENT   ^REE 
FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Pyramid  Pile  Cure  gives  Instant  relief  and 
never  falls  to  oure  every  form  of  this  most 
troublesome  disease.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists  at  fiOc.  a  package.  Thousands  have  been 
quickly  cured.  Ask  your  druggist  lor  a  pack- 
age of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  or  write  for  our 
little  book  which  tells  all  about  the  cause 
and  cure  of  piles.  Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  on  a  postal  card,  mall  to  the 
Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  you 
will  receive  the  book  by  return  mail. 


High-gnde  Viiiting  Cards  50c.  per  100. 

Correct  styles  and  axes.  Booklet  &  Samples  free 

BUFFALO  CARD  COMPANY 


tM  Mooney  Boilding. 


BoflaJo,  N.  Y» 


College 
I  Education 

At  Home. 

Our  Intercollegiate  de- 
partment offers  instruc- 
tion by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages. 
Literature,  History,  Draw- 
ing. Mathematics  and  the 
Sciences.  Prepares  stu- 
dents at  home  in  any  or  all 
subjects  for  entrance  to 
any  college  or  university 
and  for  most  pursuits  and 

^__^ purposes  in  life.  Students 

under  direct  personal   charge    of  professors 
in  Harvard.  Yale,  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

Are  Yo\i 

©L  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— ^Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds— County.  City.  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.  Tuition 
nominaL  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Cdtalogue  and  fartiemlars  /r$e.     Write  to-day. 

HONE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
DepSLTtment  33  Springfield.  NaM. 


ftOn  WCCIflV  ttraight  salary  and  expenses 
V£U  ffCCIVLI  paid  to  advertise  and  hitroduce 
our  Poultry  Compound  In  the  eonntrv :  rig  neces- 
sary. Inclose  stamp.  Dept.  P.  P.,  ROTAI«  CO- 
OP. MFG.  CO.,  Indtonapolis,  Ind. 

PICTURES  as  HELPS 

At  last,  you  can  have  good  pictures  at  low 
prices.  Select  list  for  eveiy  grade.  Special 
premiums.  Send  10  cents  for  4,  6x9,  and 
iUnstrated  catalogue. 

LONQ  &   MILLER 

15  East  17th  Street,     -     New  York 

nVCDrDOIl  Completely  and  permanently 
UIOlCiOIII  cured,  or  money  refunded. 
B=r==^====  Unique  method.  KO  STOM- 
ACH DOSING.  Iivestlgate.  Write  to-day  for  free 
booklet.  It  Is  an  eye  opener.  Thk  Batioval  Rkm- 
Xj>t  Co.,  Dept.  D,  S3S  Broadway,  New  York, 


CHICAGO   NOTES, 

Ma&t  £.  Fitzgerald. 

Some  one  said  not  long  ago>  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago 
were  Incompetent.  We  thought  that  a 
pretty  high  figure,  but  if  the  stories  told  of 
the  number  of  teachers  in  each  school  con- 
sidered ineligible  for  the  promotional  ex- 
aminations be  true,  the  per  cent  was  not 
nearly  high  enough. 

The  principals  were  instructed  to  com- 
municate privately  with  each  teacher  and 
give  her  a  certificate  or  else  the  reason  for 
her  Ineligibility.  But  was  anything  ever 
done  so  privately  that  it  was  not  known  to 
everyone  in  a  jiffy?  "The  electric  chain 
by  which  we  all  are  darkly  bound,**  pre- 
vents anything  being  kept  secret  in  Chi- 
cago. The  consequences  were  heart- 
breaking in  some  instances  and  the  fact 
that  the  certificates  seemed  to  fall  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike,  created  a  feeling 
of  consternation  that  will  be  dispelled  with 
difficulty.  It  was  stated  that  four-ninths 
of  the  marks  were  the  principars,  two- 
ninths  the  superintendent's,  one-ninth  each 
of  the  three  special  teachers;  but  as  a 
superintendent  said  her  marks  had  never 
been  called  for,  and  a  music  supervisor 
said  she  marked  the  school,  not  the  teacher, 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  where 
the  responsibility  lies.  Everyone  looked 
with  suspicion  at  the  principal  until  one 
declared  a  teacher  marked  Ineligible,  was 
never  marlted  below  eighty  per  cent  by 
him.    So  there  we  are. 

But  when  a  teacher  In  one  school  who 
declares  openly  that  she  would  rather  do 
anything  In  the  world  than  teach,  and 
whose  work  Is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
her  remark,  receives  a  certificate,  and  a 
teacher  in  another  school  whose  room  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  from  the  care  she  bestows 
upon  every  detail  in  it ;  whose  children  are 
models  of  dei>ortment  and  neatness ;  who  is 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  parents 
that  they  never  mention  her  but  with 
praise  for  what  she  has  done  for  their  chil- 
dren, instilling  a  love  for  study  where  it 
had  not  existed  before,  and  being  more  of 
a  friend  than  a  teacher,  receives  none, 
what  are  we  to  think? 

A  new  schedule  of  marks  has  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  princi- 
pals :  60  per  cent,  ability  to  teach ;  30  per 
cent,  ability  to  discipline ;  20  per  cent,  com- 
munity Interest  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Cooley's  address  to  the  teachers  was 
printed  and  sent  to  the  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  did  not  hear  it.  He 
says  in  It  that,  <^  In  a  live  school  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  detect  the  special  tastes  of  the 
teachers.**  When  it  appears  she  has  no 
special  Interest  in  anything,  she  is  losing 
efliciency. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  will 
not  interpret  that  into  meaning  that  now 
they  have  liberty  to  cultivate  what  they 
like  best  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else 
required  by  the  board.  But  with  due  def- 
erence to  Mr.  Cooley,  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  special  hobby  which  is  In  evi- 
dence in  a  school,  but  the  principal's,  if  he 
has  one.  If  he  has  none  and  do«s  not  dis- 
approve of  the  teacher^s,  she  may  then  have 
a  chance  to  develop  what  she  likes  best. 


KNOWS  HO  DISTmCTIOII. 

Bich  and  Poor  Alike  SnlTer  fl-om  Ca- 
tarrh in  This  Climate. 

All  observant  physicians  have  notieed  the 
enormouB  increase  in  catarrhal  dlBea<»e8  in  re- 
cent years,  and  the  moat  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened have  cheerfully  given  their  approval  to 
the  new  internal  remedy,  Stnart's  Catarrh 
Tablets,  as  the  most  snceessltil  and  by  far  the 
safest  remedy  for  catarrh  yet  produced. 

One  well-known  catarrh  speoialist,  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  a  thorough  teat  of  this  prepar- 
ation, discarded  inhalers,  washes  and  sprays, 
and  now  depends  entirely  upon  Stuart's  Ca- 
tarrh Tablets  in  treating  catarrh,  whether  in 
the  head,  throat  or  stomach. 

Dr.  BlBdell  says,^'  In  patients  who  had  lost 
the  sense  of  smell  entirely  and  even  where 
the  hearing  has  begun  to  be  affected  from  ca- 
tarrh, I  have  had  fine  results  after  only  a  few 
weeks'  use  of  Stnart's  Catarrh  Tablets-  I  can 
only  explain  their  action  on  the  theory  that 
the  cleansing  and  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
tablets  destroy  the  catarrhal  germs  wherever 
found  because  I  have  found  the  tablets  equally 
valuable  in  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach 
as  In  nasal  catarrh." 

Dr.  £stabrook  says, "Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets are  especially  usef  nl  in  nasal  catarrh  and 
catarrh  of  the  throat,  clearing  the  membranes 
of  mucus  and  speedily  overcoming  the  hawk^ 
ing,  coughing  and  expectorating." 

Any  sufferer  from  catarrh  will  find  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  will  give  immediate  relief 
and  being  in  tablet  form  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  are  convenient  and  always  ready  for  use 
as  they  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used 
at  any  time  as  they  contain  no  poisonous 
drugs,  but  only  the  cleansing,  antiseptic  pro- 
perties of  Eucalyptus  bark,  blood  root,  and 
Hydrastln. 

All  druggists  sell  the  tablets  at  00  cents  for 
complete  treatment. 


Mali, 
25c. 


JSirbice "' 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.    Contents  are : 

Birdies  at  their  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  Songs,  Birdies  on  the  Wing,  The 
Birdies'  Farewell. 

The  Book  is  Prettify  Wuatnted 


mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
just  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poeti(y  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.   Every  Ae/p  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  '* Birdies"  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  a.  SMITH  &  OMPANY, 

MINNBAPOUS,  MINNESOTA. 


COinaXBOmCALCQ.CUM«a,Uk 


WE  MANUFACTURE ■■ 

Tlie  National  Series  of  Maps 
Tlie  National  Complete  Charts 
Tlie  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

Special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  MeCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Everett  sang  and  danced,  as    he   had    swift-running  unicorn,  who  looked  much 


seen  people  do  at  a  circus. 

Then  Arthur  and  Everett  sang  one  of 
their  school  songs. 

The  audience  clapped  very  loudly  after 
this,  and  wanted  the  boys  to  do  it  again. 

Arthur  came  out  and  made  a  speech. 

"You  needn't  think  we  are  going  to 
sing  all  the  afternoon,  for  weVe  got  lots 
of  other  things  to  do.  So  you  can  just 
stop  clapping." 


like  a  saw-horse,  would  surely  beat. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  make  him  go, 
mamma,"  said  Everett. 

So  mamma  went  into  the  ring  and 
spoke  to  Lotta,  who  ran  at  once,  and  won 
the  race. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  circus. 


Lincoln's  Kindness  to  Birds 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  out  riding  with 


The  audience  was  very  quiet  after  that,    some  friends 
Then    Harold    stood    on    his    head   and        They  were  on  horseback 
turned  cart-wheels. 


Arthur  made  another  speech. 


They  rode  through  a  little  grove  where 
there  were  wild  apple-trees. 


"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  ^hen  they  came  to  a  brook  and  stopped 

-youd  better  look  at  the  animals  again  ^^  j^t  the  horses  drink. 

Weve  got  to  get   ready  for  the   second    . 

part."  "  Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  "  asked  one  of 

— —- — —7: ; — -  the  men. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  to  look  .  j^e  was  with  us  in  the  grove." 
at  the  menagerie,  but  it  was  gone. 


It  was  a  very  tiny  toad,  and  the  bars  of    another  man. 
the  cage  were  quite  far  apart. 


"  He  is  hunting  for  a  bird's  nest,"  said 


A  birds  nest?     What  does  he  want 


The  second  part  of   the  program  was    of  a  bird's  nest  ?  " 

^       "  He  found  two  young  birds  that  the 

One  thing  was  quite  pretty.     Harold,    wind  had  blown  out  of  the  nest, 
dressed  in  Everett's  soldier  suit,  and  car- 
rying a  flag  and  a  drum,  stood  before  the 
audience. 


''He  was  looking    for   it    so    that   he 
could  put  them  back." 


Everett  and  Arthur  stayed  behind  the 
curtain,  and  sang  the ''  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 


In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lincoln  came  up. 
'*  Did  you  find  your  nest  ?  "  asked  the 
men,  laughingly. 


"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Arthur,        ''  Oh,    yes,"    replied    Mr.  Lincoln.     "  I 

after  a  while,  "  the  last  thing  on  the  pro-  could  not  have  slept  to-night  if  I  had  not 

gram  will  be  a  race  between  Lotta,  the  given    those    poor   birds    back    to    their 

swiftest  giraffe  on  record,  and  Pine-tree  mother." 

Dick,  the  fast-running  unicorn."  = 


SOUND  AS  A  DOLLAR 

That   is  the   result  of  a  course  of  treatment 

with  Scott's  Emulsion.     We  have  special  refer- 

~    ~  ;,        ;      ;     ;  ;      rrr~    ence  to  persons  with  weak  lungs  and  sensitive 

Lotta,    who    looked-  very    much    like    -.u      «. 

Scott's  Emulsion  does  some  things  better  than 

others.     This  is  one  of  them.     It  has  a  peculiar 

"Come   on.  Ranger  —  Lotta,  I  mean;    action  on  the  throat  and  lungs  which  gives  them 

come  on  !  "  said  Everett,  coaxingly.     But    strength  and  makes  them  tough. 

Lotta  sat  still.  That's  how  Scott's  Emulsion  drives  out  coughs, 

colds  and  bronchitis.     It  keeps  them  out,  too. 


This  sounded  very  well,  indeed,  but  it 
didn't  turn  out  so  well. 


Ranger   Spalding,  was  afraid  of   such  a 
large  audience,  and  would  not  race. 


It   seemed   as   if    Pine-tree   Dick,   the 


SCOTT* 


W«ll  MadyoB  •  little  to  try. 


BOWVB, 


CbtmiittifOQ 


UjrouUkt. 
9  FMtfl  8t.| 


K.Y. 
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BOOKJTABLE. 

Rbd  Lettsr  Days  a^d  Red  Lsttkr 
Facts.  By  I.  Freeman  Hall  and  Elizabeth 
D.  Lennox.  Price,  60  cents.  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston :  The  Morse  Company. 

This  is  a  yery  interesting  little  book  for 
teachers  who  are  often  at  their  wits'  end 
for  material  or  noTel  ideas  to  use  on 
special  days,  author's  birthdays,  etc. 
There  is  a  bright  and  suggestiye  chapter 
on  all  holidays  of  importance,  like  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  Thanksgiving,  and 
there  are  also  chapters  on  artists  like 
Landseer  and  Raphael,  poets  like  Lucy 
Larcom  and  Longfellow,  and  writers  for 
children  like  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
Kipling.  The  book  is  written  to  the  chil- 
dren, not  to  the  teacher,  and  hence  needs 
DO  adaptation  for  class-room  use,  and  it  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures, quotations,  and  poems. 

Horace,  The  Odes,  Epodss,  and  Car- 
BfBN  Seculare.  Edited  by  Clifford  Her- 
schel  Moore,  Ph  D.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :  American 
Book  Company. 

This,  the  latest  volume  in  the  excellent 
series  of  Latin  classics  now  being  issued 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Professors 
Morgan  of  Harvard,  and  Morris  of  Yale,  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
is  intended  especially  for  the  use  of  sopho- 
mores and  freshmen,  and  the  notes,  there- 
fore, deal  largely  with  matters  of  interpre- 
tation as  well  as  with  the  more  technical 
considerations.  Both  notes  and  introduc- 
tion are  at  the  same  time  scholarly  and 
helpful  to  the  student  who  is  not  yet  a 
scholar,  a  combination  of  good  qualities 
that  is  not  too  often  obtained.  The  vol- 
ume is  provided  with  excellent  maps  and 
with  quotations  from  the  Greek  models  on 
which  the  odes  are  based.  The  latter  have 
been  translated  for  the  greater  facility  of 
students. 

Essentials  in  Ancient  History.  By 
Arthur  Mayer  Wolf  son,  Ph.D.,  and  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.  Price,  $1  50.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  J%e  American 
Book  Company. 

The  series  of  histories  for  secondary 
schools  now  in  process  of  publication  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Professor  Hart  of 
Harvard,  are  based  upon  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Seven.  Each 
Yolume  represents  work  for  one  school 
year  and  the  chapters  cover  a  week's  work. 
All  but  the  events  and  personalities  which 
have  been  really  vital  in  the  development 
of  the  race  has  been  rigidly  subordinated. 
The  confusion  so  often  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  student  of  history  has 
been  avoided  and  the  teacher's  work  of 
bringing  out  the  essentials  of  a  lesson 
greatly  facilitated.  The  book  is  not  in- 
tended, however,  to  serve  merely  as  an  old- 
fashioned  text-book.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  are  two  sets  of  questions,  one  of 
which  may  be  answered  by  reference  to 
the  text  or  an  encyclopedia;  the  other 
requiring  research  work  in  other  histories, 
and  giving  the  needed  references. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  one  that  must 
recommend  itself  to  every  teacher  and  the 
execution  is  worthy  of  great  commendation. 


Two  Good  Books  to  Own 


fEApfltHS' GUIDE  5ERJES 

Helei\  Ctl.      ^ 


WHEN 

FIF^TWE 

GO  TO  SCHOOL 


J 


Teachers'  Guide  Series 
BOOK  L 

Mbcn  3fir6t 
^0  Scbool 

Plans  for  Every  Month 
in  the  Year 


PttUy  Wustnted.    Clotb     12mo.    Price,  SO  Cents 

Teachers  in  the  primary  grades  will  consider  this  book  a  boon.  It  is  brimming  over 
with  the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  and  full  of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  months  and  for  each  month  are  definite  suggestions  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  interesting  the  children.  (There  is  a  leading  thought  for  each  month,  and  plays, 
games,  and  a  story  that  circle  about  the  central  thought.  There  are  a  good  many  illustra- 
tions and  idl  bear  directly  upon  the  doing  element  in  school  work.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
vivacious,  conversational,  and  rather  confidential  with  the  teacher.  If  the  author  had  a 
class  of  teachers  before  her,  she  would  talk  to  them  just  about  as  she  talks  in  this  book 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  an  appendix  full  of  helps  about  occu- 
pations,with  plain,  definite  directions,  and  teachers  never  get  quite  enough  of  such  h€lp. 
It  is  a  teachers'  desk-book  and  ought  to  find  its  way  to  desks  innumerable.— Primary  Edu- 
cation, 

Frances  M*  Damon,  Florence  Kindergrarten,  Florence,  Mass. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,-  "  When  First  We  Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen 
Beckwith,  and  published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  which  pleases  me  so 
much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as  surest  a 
boon  to  kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary  teachers.  From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is 
full  of  help  and  inspiration.  The  su1)jects  for  each  month  of  the  school  year,  as  set  forth 
by  Miss  Beckwith,  are  especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illustrations  of  these 
subjects  contain  many  suggestions  which  will  hQ  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
kindergartener  and  made  points  of  departure  for  many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play, 
and  tidk.  The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful,  and  the  reference  made  to 
other  stories  and  songs  likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subject,  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  all  kindergartnera,  I  feel  sure.  I  hope  that  this  little  work  may  speedily  find  its 
way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  kindergartnera. 


Primary  Reading: 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
IN  TEN  CITIES 

From  the  Pent  of  Ten  Expert  Teachers  in  the 
Leading  Educational  Centres  of  the  Country 

St.  Paul — Chicago — Cleveland— Kansas 
City — ^Washington — Boston — New  Haven 
— Brooklyn — Birmingham — Indianapolis. 

Edited  by  EVA  D.  KELLOGG 
Clotb.    Price,  $1.00 


m 


PRIMARY_READING 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
J  TEN  CITIES  f! 


Robert  FurlonfiTt  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools,  San  Rafael,  Cat. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  »*  Primary  Reading :  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Ten  Cities," 
by  Eva  D.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  a  primary 
class.  It  appears  to  me  to  embody  all  the  principles  of  true  pedagogy  in  teaching  begin- 
ners. I  know  of  no  other  book  so  suggestive,  so  in  every  way  helpful,  as  this,  for  teach- 
ers of  primary  classes. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


50  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 
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February  Days 


A.  E.  A. 
(Exerdae  for  twenty^cigfat  children) 

Four  selected  girls  represent  birthdays  of  Lincoln,  Saint  Valentine, 
Lowdl  and  Washington,  and  Longfellow.  Each  of  these  girls  wears  a 
large  white  card  with  the  number  of  the  day  she  represents  upon  it,  in 
red  or  blue  figures. 

If  not  desirable  to  use  twenty-eight  children  in  the  exercise,  let  the 
whole  school  give  first  and  last  stanzas,  the  four  girls  reciting  as  above. 

Ail 

Down  from  the  big  new  calendar, 

We've  come  with  merry  ways, 
We're  February's  twenty-eight 

Good-natured  little  days. 

First  girl 

Unfurl  the  flag — ^hats  off — three  cheers — 
The  Twelfth  your  love  must  claim, 

I  write  across  the  grateful  land 
Abraham  Lincoln's  name. 
Second 

Among  the  other  little  days, 

I  stand  Fourteenth  in  line, 
With  greater  heroes,  don't  forget 

Good  old  Saiat  Valentine. 
Third 

I  am  the  Twenty-second  day. 

Undimmed  through  storm  and  sun, 
I  keep  a  well-beloved  name. 

The  name  of  Washington. 

Third  {continuing) 

The  poet,  Lowell,  too,  1  bring. 

With  him,  the  brook  we  hear. 
We  see  the  gold  of  buttercups 

And  dandelions  near. 

Fourth 

Between  the  winter's  darkness,  and 

The  daylight  of  the  spring. 
Here  is  the  Twenty-seventh  day — 

Longfellow's  name  to  sing. 

All  {holding  out  hands) 

So,  from  the  big,  new  calendar. 
We've  come  with  love  and  praise 

We're  February's  twenty-eight 
True-hearted  little  days. 

To  make  exercise  longer,  introduce  patriotic  songs,  and  bits  of  verse 
from  Lowell  and  Longfellow. 


February  Souvenirs 


Hatchets,  carved  from  wood,  4^  inches  long,  5  cents  each.  Two 
inches  long,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  with  bow,  3  cents. 

Cherry  Bouquet,  branch  and  leaves,  4  cents  each. 

Rn  flags,  stiff,  crinkled  paper,  mounted  on  pin,  18  cents  per  dozen. 
Address  March  Brothers,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Arithmetic  Problems 

Lillian  Ingersoll 

1.  A  squirrel  is  climbing  a  tree.  He  goes 
up  six  feet,  six  feet,  and  four  feet;  then  he 
comes  half  way  down.     Where  is  he? 

2.  How  many  jumps  of  two  feet  each  will 
bring  him  to  the  ground? 

3.  How  many  meals  do  you  eat  in  five 
days? 

4.  A  boy  earns  three  dollars  and  a  half  in  a 
week;  how  much  does  he  earn  in  a  month? 

5.  If  he  gives  his  mother  five  dollars,  and 
pays  three  dollars  for  shoes,  how  much  has  he 
left? 

6.  John  has  a  dozen  apples.  He  gave  his 
sister  half  of  them;  then  he  ate  half  of  his. 
How  many  has  he? 

7.  How  many  nickels  in  a  quarter? 

8.  How  many  dimes  in  two  quarters? 

9.  A  farmer  sold  half  a  dozen  turkeys  to 
one  man,  three  to  another,  and  he  has  two  left. 
How  many  did  he  bring  to  market?  * 

10.  How  many  wings  did  they  have? 

11.  If  oranges  sell  two  for  a  nickel,  what 
will  six  cost? 

12.  Six  twos  are  how  many  fours? 

13.  A  mother  had  a  dozen  apples.  She 
used  a  third  of  them  in  making  pies,  and  she 
gave  a  third  of  them  to  the  children.  How 
many  are  left? 

14.  A  boy,  two  tame  rabbits,  and  a  pony, 
are  in  a  back  yard.  How  many  feet  have  they 
all? 

16.  If  a  pencil  cost  a  cent  and  a  half,  what 
will  four  cost? 

16.  A  farmer  has  five  horses  in  a  field, 
three  in  the  barn,  and  two  hitched  to  a  wagon. 
How  many  has  he? 

17.  How  many  wheels  have  three  milk 
wagons? 

18.  A  father  divides  ten  oranges  equally 
among  five  children.  How  many  does  each 
get? ^^ 

19.  A  boy  is  flying  his  kite.  It  goes  up 
ten  feet,  four  feet,  and  three  feet;  then  it  comes 
down  seven  feet,  and  goes  up  ten.  Where  is 
it? 
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NEW_BOOKS 

GIHN  A  COKPANT,  BOSTON. 

School  ot  thb  Woods.   By  William  I«ong. 

Snest  Thompton^eton  mnst  look  oaref ally 
after  his  lanrela  as  the  portrayer  and  defender 
of  animals  since  the  publication  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Long  says  he  has  tried  to  "  get  at  the  heart 
of  things'*  in  these  stories,  and  he  has  snc^ 
oeeded  beyond  a  doubt.  He  has  entered  the 
woods  as  a  school  and  finds  pleasure  and  in- 
■traction  on  CTery  hand.  He  tells  these  experi- 
ences with  story  and  wealth  ot  illustration 
toat  makes  everybody  see  wood-life  in  a  new 
light,  and  become  a  patient,  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent. The  rcTClations  ot  animal  life  that  have 
been  given  us  in  recent  literature,  marks  an 
advance  in  human  progress,  and  among  those 
who  have  interpeted  the  animal  world  to  us 
none  stand  higher  than  the  author  ot  this 
splendid  volume.  The  teacher  who  cannot 
find  abundance  ot  material  in  this  book  for 
nature  study  must  be  hopelessly  blind.  Every 
chapter  is  full  of  Just  the  things  children  are 
hungry  to  know.  It  is  not  only  the  facts  that 
children  need,  but  the  ethics  ot  these  stories 
that  are  of  thrilling  interest.  *'  Going-a-hunt- 
Ing  "  to  kill  for  sport's  sake  would  die  out  if 
the  spirit  of  this  book  could  enter  into  the  life 
of  our  boirs. 

CHILD  OF  LIGHT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CtOLD  CuLTURB.  By  Ncwtou  N.  Riddell.  180 
pages.   Price,  65  cents. 

The  author  stales  as  his  main  purpose  in  this 
book,  **  to  present  fhndamental  principles  of 
physiological  psychology  and  mental  sugges. 
tion  and  outline  rules  for  their  application  in 
ohild  development,  and  cbaracter  building." 
The  work  is  based  on  the  critical  study  of  over 
ten  thousand  children,  of  all  classes  and  con- 
diUons.  These  subjects  are  ot  too  deep  and 
■ubtle  a  nature  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
their  treatment  in  a  brief  notice.  It  is  a  book 
for  thought  and  study  by  all  interested  in  the 
psychological  study  ot  children.  The  chapter 
<Mi  '*  Mental  Suggestion  "  is  full  of  interest  for 
teachers.  "The  true  ideal  in  child  culture  is 
not  to  punish  for  past  errors,  but  to  correct 
smd  strengthen  the  inner  life,  that  it  may  do 
right  in  the  fature." 


—  Up  to  dale,  1903,  Beacon  Teachers' 
Agency.    See  advertisement  on  page  87. 

—  The  Greek  government  has  decided  to 
restore  the  famoos  Parthenon  at  Athens  to 
its  original  form,  as  near  as  possible. 
This  temple,  regarded  as  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Greek  architecture  left  to  ns,  Is 
now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  having  been 
nearly  demolished  during  the  Turkish  and 
other  sit-ges,  in  comparatively  recent  times. 


LIBERAL  PAY 
FOR  INFORMATION 

If  you  know  where  and  when  goocU  in  my  line 
will  De  purchased,  write  to  me.  J  pa^  liberaUy 
for  im/ormatioH, 

•90  per  Month  in  Addition  to  Your 
Salary  can  easily  be  made  by  acting  as  my  cor- 
reSijondeni  and  nslnir  your  spare  time  iu  accord- 
ance with  my  suggenious. 

This  Ck>upon  is  good  for  9ft.OO.    For  $1 

with  this  coupon  I  win  send  vou  (transportation 
charges  prepaid  by  me)  a  $6.00  reversible  map  of 
U.8.ana  World.  47x87  Inches  Id  size,  with  agrof  s 
of  my  school  pens  or  a  gallon  of  best  guaranteed 
ink,  as  preferred  (either  of  which  Is  worth  $1.00). 
Ttilk  exceedingly  liberal  offer  is  made  to  Intro- 
duce the  goods. 


This  Coupon  Is  sood  for  85  Cents.    For 

3$  cents  with  coupon,  I  will  mall  yon  100  ^me 
month  or  ten  mouth  report  cards.  Regular  price, 
60  cents.  This  liberal  proposition  Is  made  In 
order  to  introduce  the  goods. 


CATALOGS    MAILED  ON  BEQUEST. 
Ko.  4— Physical  and  Science  Apparatus. 
mo,  $->Klad«rgarten  Goods. 
Ko.  15— School  Supplies— Books  and  Apparatus. 
No.  17— School  and  Office  Furniture. 


BYBRTTHIKG  FOB  SCHOOLS 
F  177-179  Monroe  St.,  Ohioaco 


As  a  large  number  of  teachers  desired  to  use  our  new 
mathematical  school  games  before  submitting  essays  In  our 

Educational  Game 
Teachers'  Prize 
Essay  Contest 

The  date  for  closing  the  contest  has  been  deferred  till 
March  31st,  1903.  This  will  give  all  teachers  desiring 
to  enter  the  contest  time  to  prepare  and  submit  their 
essays.  Particulars  on  application.  14  prizes  for  essays; 
$100.00,  first  prize;  $50.00,  second  prize,  etc. 
Dept  T.  The  Cincinnati  Game  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES 

100  Pages,    Price,  IS  Cents,  Postpaid 

Hemorial  Eierclses,  Military  Drills,  Recitations,  etc. 

Contains  among  others  the  following  exercises : 
Crowning  Wathingtcm  Washington's  Christmas  Party  Some  Years  in  Washington's  Life 


Another  Exercise 
A  Chain  of  Dates 
Freedom's  Flag 
Memorial  Exercise 
Our  Nation's  Heroes 


For  Washington's  Birthday 
Washington's  Birthday 
Washington's  Birthday 
In  Memory  of  Washington 
Alphabetical  Exercise 


The  Crowning  of  Washington 
A  Washington  Memorial  Exercise 
FUg  DriU  tor  Washington's  Birth- 
day 
The  True  Glory  of  Washington 


The  Story  of  the  Bells  February  Twenty-Second 

Can  be  Adapted  to  Primary  or  Grammar  Grades 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


338  WabMh  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  8t. 
BOSTON 


809  Market  8t. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


STORIES  OF  OUR   COUNTRY 

By  Mrs.  8.  E.  DAWES 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents  each 

Some  stories  never  lose  their  flavor.  The  history  of  our  early  colonial  life  is  among 
this  number.  This  volume  contains  the  stories  of  the  Norsemen,  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims, 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Liberty  Bell,  Lexington  and  Concord.  They  are  told  in  short  para- 
graphs with  a  vocabulary  suited  to  third  and  fourth  year  children  The  leading  facts  are 
well  selected  and  stand  out  clearly  without  the  coniusion  of  unimportant  details. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

MBW  TOBK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAIf  FBAXOISOO 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO..  BOSTON. 
Bobtail  Dixie.  By  Abbie  N.  Smith* 
Bobtail  tella  his  own  story  from  the  time 
he  was  born  '*in  Dixie,"  to  the  last  page 
when  he  bids  good  bye  to  his  readers  in  a 
parting  *'  bow-wow."  There  is  a  charm  about 
the  book  that  one  can  hardly  understand  as  he 
reads  on  and  on  with  a  sustained  interest  to 
the  end.  It  is  a  simply  told  story,  without 
tragedy  or  improbability,  and  for  that  reason 
is  Just  such  a  book  as  teachers  will  And 
adapted  to  the  youngest  children.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  reality  about  the  story  that  will  lead 
children  to  look  upon  dogs  in  a  different  and 
kindly  way  ever  afterwards.  The  illustrations 
are  full-page  halftones,  exceptionally  pleas- 
ing and  of  the  sort  to  appeal  to  children.  It  is 
a  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  bound 
in  rich  paper  with  handsome  cover. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Thb  Spraoub  Clabsio  Bbadsbb.  Book  Two. 
Book  Three. 

Both  these  volumes  follow  the  pathway  in- 
dexed  by  Book  One,  vit.,  to  make  the  task  of 
learning  to  read  a  continuous  joy  to  the  child 
by  the  use  of  pleasurable  subject-matter  and 
happy  illustration.  In  each  volume  the  vo- 
cabulary is  grradually  increased,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  literary  tone.  The  nature 
stories  in  Book  Two  are  true,  cheery,  and 
admirably  suited  to  children's  tastes  and  expe- 
riences, and  there  is  Just  enough  of  science 
interwoven  to  make  them  instructive.  Phon- 
ics and  diacritical  marks  are  introduced  in 
Book  Two  and  carried  on  in  Book  Three.  In 
the  preface  of  this  later  book  are  most  helpftd 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  introducing 
standard  authors  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tracts from  their  works.  No  set  of  readers 
has  ever  appeared  so  full  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions from  the  author  as  these  Classic  Readers. 
To  study  the  suggestions  in  forewords  and  to 
get  the  spirit  of  the  author's  plan  is  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  ordinary  conception  of  reading 
matter  lor  primary  grades.  The  children  who 
are  trained  in  accord  with  the  all-around  pur- 
pose of  these  book  will  reach  the  symmetrical 
development  rarely  attained  by  third  year 
children.  This  result  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  a  great  deal  of  constructive  work  by 
the  teacher,  and  such  work  as  can  be  only 
hinted  at  in  the  books  themselves.  The  indi- 
viduality and  originality  of  the  teacher  were 
never  afforded  greater  opportunity  than  by 
the  generous  plan  of  this  reading  series.  The 
better  the  teacher,  the  better  will  these  books 
be  taught  and  the  more  will  they  be  appre- 
ciated. 

FLEMING   H.   RETELL    CO.,  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

Ik  Tms  With  ths  Stabs.  (Stories  for  diil- 
dren.)    By  Thomas  K.  Beecher. 

Nothing  is  more  difflcult  to  write  than  a 
short  story  for  children  on  the  purely  make- 
believe  plan,  with  a  strong  moral  tone  in  it, 
and  yet  keep  the  story  from  being  shallow  and 
the  moral  from  being  too  prominent.  Mr. 
Beecher  has  come  much  nearer  to  it  than 
writers  usually  do.  Those  who  do  not  object 
to  inanimate  things  talking,  will  find  much  to 
like  in  these  stories.  A  sermon  runs  through 
some  of  them,  but  it  is  not  a  preachy  sermon. 
The  best  of  these  stories  is  the  revelation  of 
nature  facts,  such  as  the  origin  of  wind  and 
the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  story  of  a  drop  of 
water,  in  story  form.  The  phenomena  of 
nature,  taught  in  this  way,  sticks  in  the  child'tt 
memoi^,  and  feeds  the  imagination  at  the 
samet^ne. 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Thb  M0B8B  RBADBB8.  By  Ella  M.  Powers 
and  Thomas  M.  BAlliet.  First  Book,  140  pages. 
Price,  twenty-one  cents.  Second  Book,  170 
pages,  thirty  cents.   Third  Book. 

The  first  thing  to  look  for  and  expect  in  a  set 
of  readers  with  Superintendent  Balliet's  name 
attached  thereto,  is  that  first  of  all  they  shall 
be  pedagogical.  In  the  preface  of  each  book, 
the  authors  have  stated  their  purpose  and 
ideals  and  have  strictly  adhered  to  these 
throughout.  In  the  First  Book  the  beginnings 
are  simple,  the  subjects  well  adapted,  and  the 
grading  shows  careful  painstaking  on  every 
page.  Phonics  are  not  introduced  in  this  be- 
ginning book,  the  text  is  adapted  to  any 
method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  the 
illustrations  are  pleasing  and  helpful  in  getting 
at  the  thought.  There  is  no  attempt  at  new 
features  and  the  simplicity  and  absence  of 
straining  for  effect  will  be  grateful  to  the 
teacher.  Book  Second  is  built  much  on  the 
same  plan,  with  the  introduction  of  phonics. 
The  same  careful  grading,  bright  stories  in 
admirable  variety,  and  helpful  illustrations 
are  here,  with  the  beginning  of  letter  writing. 

In  the  Third  Book  the  selections  have  been 
made  from  real  literature,  yet  are  full  of  inter- 
est to  children  of  this  age.  They 'make  the 
acquaintance  of  writers  of  standing  and  will 
unconsciously  imbibe  a  taste  for  good  literary 
form. 

The  children  who  complete  these  three 
books  will  be  happily  and  safely  launched  into 
the  great  world  of  reading,  with  their  course 
aimed  in  the  right  direction. 

AMERICAN  BOOK   CO.,   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

RoTB  Song  Book^  (First  steps  in  Music.) 
By  Frederick  H.  Ripley  and  THomas  Tapper. 

The  authors  say : "  The  *  Rote  Song  Book  "  is 
intended  to  cultivate  a  perception  of  tone  re- 
lation, to  arouse  the  sosthetlc  nature  and  to 
develop  the  artistic  sense  of  the  child  through 
song  and  verse."  The  book  is  arranged  to 
correspond  with  the  ten  months  of  the  school 
year.  Many  of  the  poems  are  taken  from  re- 
cent first  readers  that  the  vocabulary  may 
not  be  above  the  child,  and  also  to  work  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  those  who  study 
the  chUd  nature  and  tastes.  The  directions 
for  each  month,  in  recognition  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  child,  is  a  new  feature  in 
song  books  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
teachers. 

THE  MACMILLAN   CO.,  NEW   YORK   CITY. 
Whev  the  B1BD8  60  NoBTH  Again.    By  Ella 
Higginson. 

The  frequent  quotations  from  this  author 
indicate  the  hold  she  has  attained  upon  public 
favor.  This  volume  takes  its  name  from  the 
opening  poem.  The  scope  of  the  subjects  is 
wide— embracing  great  extremes  —  love  and 
hate,  equally  intense.  The  nature  poems  are 
full  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  genuine  nature 
lover,  with  a  reverent  looking  up  to  the  bene- 
ficent Giver.'  The  poetic  treatment  of  the  deep- 
est issues  of  life  tell  of  a  depth  of  experience 
and  lofty  conceptions  of  the  highest  things, 
and  reveal  a  nature  constituted  to  feel  keenly 
the  hidden  things  that  the  world  passes  by : 
**  Forgive  me  that  I  hear  thy  creeds 
Dnawed  and  unafraid; 
They  are  too  small  for  one  whose  ears 

Have  heard  Gk>d's  organ  played; 
Who  in  wide,  noble  soUtudes. 
In  simple  faith  has  prayed.'^ 

Pains  in  the  Back 

Are  symptoms  of  a  weak,  torpid  or 
stagnant  condition  of  the  kidneys  or 
liver,  and  are  a  warning  it  is  extreme- 
ly hazardous  to  neglect,  so  important 
is  a  healthy  action  of  these  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by 
loss  of  energy,  lack  of  courage,  and 
gloomy  foreboding  and  despondency. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  re- 
lieves the  back,  and  builds  up  the 
system.    Accept  no  substitate. 


CAN  CARD  GAMES  BE   USED  TO  ADVAK. 
TAGE  IN  THB  SCHOOL-BOOM? 

This  is  a  question  which  teachers  every- 
where are  asking.  Card  Games,  prepared  by 
practical  schoolmen,  are  being  advertised  In 
this  and  other  educational  Journals.  TlM>y  are 
constructed  and  edited  by  educators  of  note. 
The  claim  is  made  by  the  publishers,  and  with 
obviously  good  reason,  that  these  games  inter- 
est the  pupil;  stimulate  him  to  greater  efforts 
and  secure  better  results  than  are  possible 
with  usual  and  routine  methods  alone. 

Should  these  claims  be  justified  by  aeUial 
school-room  use,  then  teachers  everywhere 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  wiil  be 
glad  to  know  it,  and  wm  be  interested  in  the 
foUowlng  reports  from  teachers  who  are  nsing 
these  games. 

Db.  a.  E.  Wihship,  Editor  of  "  Journal  of  EdU' 

cation,"  Boston,  Mass. 

*'It  is  in  every  way  interesting,  is  easily 

learned,  and  makes  the  chUdren  quick  in  their 

combinations.  It  is  ingenious  and  attractive-** 

Jonathan  Riodon,  President  Central  Normal 
CoUege,  DanvUle,  Ind. 
**  I  am  glad  to  assure  yon  that  I  tried  your 
game  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  and  moet 
heartUy  reoom  mend  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
is  not  possible  to  add  more  pleasure  to  a 
game.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  speak  to  our  students 
concerning  each  of  these  games  that  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  test.  If  your  MultipUcation 
and  Division  game  is  ready,  please  send  it.** 

Mb.  E.  J.  Llbwbltn,  City  Supt.,  Arcadia,  Ind. 
'*  While  we  have  not  had  time  to  put  the 
games  to  a  very  severe  test,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  believe  them  to  be  all  and  more 
than  represented  to  be.  In  the  short  time  that 
we  have  had  the  game,  we  have  had  it  in 
almost  constant  use  for  our  third  and  fonrth 
grades,  and  are  much  pleased  with  the  results. 
I  believe  that  such  games  as  these  wiU  have  a 
tendency  to  awaken  an  interest  among  sta- 
dents  in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  It  quickens 
their  ability  to  add  and  subtract  readily  and 
accurately  and  exerts  a  good  moral  influenoe 
over  the  pupUs.  I  have  no  criticism  to  ofEer. 
They  are  Just  the  thing." 

W.  A.  CoLUNQs,  City  Supt.,  Charlestown,  Ind. 
•*  We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  Mathematical  Games.  They  present  a  dry 
subject  in  an  attractive  manner  and  hold  the 
child's  attention  without  effort." 

Mb.  J.  B.  JoBDAN,  Principal,  Carbon,  Texas. 

**  I  find  the  fraction  games  not  only  interest- 
ing and  &scinating,  but  instructive,  and  am 
sure  they  wUl  be  a  means  to  good  results  in 
the  way  of  mental  development  and|individual 
improvement.  I  have  found  the  Addition 
game  very  interesting  tor  the  children  in  class 
use.  It  is  of  special  benefit  to  those  who  have 
little  Interest  In  arithmetic  generaUy,  in  the 
way  of  arousing  an  interest  in  class  work." 

Mb.  Hobacb  Ellu,  President  Idaho  State 
Normal  School,  AUlson,  Idaho. 
•«  We  tried  this  g9.me  with  some  beginning, 
preparatory  students.  Results  were  interest- 
ing and  highly  valuable.  We  believe  the  game 
strictly  pedagogic  and  valuable." 

Mb.  Paul  A.  Cowonx,  City  Supt.,  Miohigaa 
City,  Ind. 
•*  I  have  tried  the  Addition  and  Subtraction 
game  with  pupils  selected  from  the  fourth* 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  find  they  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  educational  value.  I  am  sure  it  is  jost 
what  we  need." 

Mb.  Gbant  GOiBBT,  County  Supt.,  Covington, 
Ind. 

**I  have  found  it  very  instructive  and  bene- 
ficial because  it  is  attractive  and  interesting 
to  the  chUdren." 

A  sample  game  of  either  "Multiplication 
and  Division";  "Addition  and  Subtraction**; 
or  "  Fractions "  wiU  be  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  cents.  The  Cincinnati 
Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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What  Leading  Educators  Say: 

The  books  show  work  that  can  be  done. 

J.  B.  Brown, 
County  SuptrinUndent^  Eurtka,  California, 

I  think  it  is  the  best  text  on  drawing  I  have 
seen.  Alicb  V.  Holvbkson, 

Supirintendtni  of  Sikools^   WtbsUr,  South 
Dakota. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  The  subject  is  pre- 
sented in  such  a  fascinating  way  that  it  at 
once  enlisted  my  attention. 

B.  F.  Howard, 
County  Superintendent^  Saeramento,  Cat, 

Shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  your  books 

wherever  it  seems  wise  or  useful. 

Gratia  L.  Rick, 
Speoial  Instructor,  Department  of  Public  Ih" 

siruction.  Bureau  of  Teacher^  Institutes, 

BufaUyMV. 

fspecially  helpful  and  suggestive  it  seems  to 
me  are  your  chapters  on  Action  Drawing  and 
the  drawing  of  Birds  and  Animals. 

CLatuea  Vivian, 

Xeack^r  tf  Drawing,  Normal  School^  San 
Josi,  California, 

Book  T.  I  have  thoroughly  exiftmined,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  So  much  so  that  I 
shall  recommend  it  to  the  graduating  class 
which  will  leave  us  in  June. 

Kathbrine  a.  Grixl, 

Instructor  in  Drawing,  State  Normal  ScAool, 
California,  Pa, 

I  appreciate  the  variety  that  is  given  particu- 
larly. The  teacher  who  cannot  find  it  <*  usa- 
ble **  will  be  a  strange  one  indeed. 

Mrs.  /.  E.  Chope, 

County  Superintendent,  Salinas,  California, 

I  have  looked  over  the  book  on  drawing  with 
the  greatest  pleasure;  it  is  an  excellent  work, 
and  I  predict  for  it  a  large  sale;  it  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  book.         M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,     (Formerly  U, 
S,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Porto  Rico,) 

I  think  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  aid  to  all 
teachers.  I  appreciate  and  realize  the  value 
of  the  units  you  speak  of  on  page  37  and  on 
many  other  pages  idso. 

Annib  C.  Swain, 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  State  Normal  School, 
Chico,  California, 

I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Book  I.  It  strikes 
one  as  inferesting  at  sight.  I  have  looked  it 
over  carefully  and  have  been  delighted  with 
its  spirit  and  method.  Drawing  for  service 
in  school  and  afterward,  is  the  watchword  of 
the  new  century. 

Hbnry  Turner  Bailey, 

Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Draw  • 
ing.  Mass, 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  books  and 
believe  that  you  have  something  which  will 
greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  her  work  on  account 
oi  the  large  number  and  variety  of  the  draw- 
ings. }.  P.  Grkbly, 
County  Superintendent,  Santa  Ana,  Cal, 

I  have  examined  your  drawmg  books  and  am 
delighted  with  them.  No  teacher  need  fear 
the  result  if  she  will  follow  the  course  you 
have  planned.  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  recommend 
them  to  our  students  and  any  others  who  may 
need  them. 

Mrs.  Hannah  T'  Jenkins, 

/^/,  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Mansfield,  Pa, 

Your  new  drawing  books  are  good  ones.  There 
are  certainly  many  original  ideas  presented 
whkh  are  essential  to  good  training,  and 
which  I  have  not  discovered  to  be  presented 
elsewhere.  A.  B.  Clark, 

Ihpt,  of  Drawing  and   Painting,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University, 


W.  N.  HAILMANN,  Superi/iteiitfe/i^  of  Schools, 
Dayton f  Ohio  (Formerly  U.  S.  CommiS' 
sloner  of  Indian  Schools),  writes :  — 

Your  inspiring  book  on  drawing  has  come. 
I  have  enjoyed  every  page  of  it.  It  is  a  book 
that  succeeds  in  presenting  the  subject  in  such 
a  way  as  to  set  the  child's  mind  and  hand  corre- 
spondingly in  thought  expression  through  draw- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  it  is  equally  successful 
in  cultivating  in  the  children  art  talent  and  the 
expression  of  art.  In  both  of  these  things  the 
current  popular  drawing  methods,  with  their 
artificial  devices  and  their  affectation  of  jconven- 
tional  and  classic  art  ideals,  which  frequently  are 
only  art  fads,  fail  utterly.  Instead  of  liberating 
the  child,  as  your  work  is  sure  to  do,  they  place 
fetters  upon  him,  destroying  every  trace  of  spon- 
taneity, discouraging  observation  and  killing 
enthusiasm. 

AUQ3BURQ'5   HRAWINQ 

An  Entirely  New  System 
of  Drawmg  for  Schools 

AUGSBURi&'S  DRAWING  is  contained  in  three  books— Book  I., 
Book  II.  and  Book  III. — containing  over  2,000  drawings,  illustrating  every 
phase  of  the  work. . 

Book  I.  is  a  Teacher's  Hand  Book,  showing  simple  and  effective 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades ;  that  is, 
to  pupils  of  six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

It  contains  work  in  imaginative  and  memory  drawing;  in  ambidextrous 
or  two^  handed  drawing;  in  rapid  drawing;  how  to  teach  relation  and 
proportion  in  drawing;  a  complete  outline  for  object  drawing;  a  course 
in  the  drawing  of  birds  and  animals;  a  fujl  course  in  color,  in  brush  draw- 
ing and  water  colors.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  over  800  drawings, 
making  each  step  plain,  simple  and  direct. 

Book  EL  presents  a  regular  course  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  for  pupils 
of  the  fpurth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  course  is  intended 
to  lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  in  the  art  of  graphic  representation, 
after  which,  any  special  branch  of  drawing  may  be  followed  by  the  pupils. 

Book  m.  contains  short  yet  complete  courses  in  brush  drawing, 
water-color  work,  pen  drawing,  chalk  modeling,  drawing  the  human  head 
and  figure,  designing  and  mechanical  drawing. 

PRACTICE  BOOKS.  In  the  system  there  is  also  included  a  series 
of  practice  books  for  pupils,  containing  an  abundance  of  blank  paper  for 
practice  purposes,  and  on  each  fifth  leaf  of  the  several  books  is  an  outline 
of  the  work  for  the  following  week.  These  outlines  tell  the  pupil  what  to 
do,  and  by  means  of  simple  drawings  show  the  pupil  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done.  Each  practice  book  is  arranged  to  cover  one  half  year,  and  all  are 
uniformly  graded  for  each  year. 


BffoAs  /.,  //.,  and  III, 
Practice  Booksy  /j   cents   each. 


Cloth,         Price,  75  cents  Zach. 

Usual  Discount  to   Schools. 
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To   Begin   Right 
At  the  Rigltt   Time 
an  Important  Element  of  Success,    %^ovf\Vr -^  Chicago  Omrse  of  Study. 


"  If  stories  are  taken  out  of  child-life, 
it  will  be  crippled  and  deprived  of  that 
which  is  necessary  for  subsequent  healthy 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Pecuniary  Cost  to  You 


Plant  Babies         .        .        . 
Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots  .        . 

Ethics,  or  Stories  for  Home  and  School 
Health  C3iats  with  Young  Readers 
Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  I.        . 


•30 
•30 
.40 
.40 
.40 


For  our  •*  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates  '*  (yree),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pnpus, 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  school  library. 

Our  Special  $10  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

The  following  list  of  children's  books  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modern  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren.   All  the  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  large  type,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Lucy*s  Wonderful  Globe  .        .  ^     .     $  .30* 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie         .  .         .        ..  .30 

Through  the  Looking  Glass    .         .         .         .        .  .30 

Alice  in  Wonderland .40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers         .         .  .30 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks        .         .         •  .40 

Story  of  Ulysses     .         .         .        .         .         .         .  .30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers         ...  ,30 

In  Mythland  .        .         .         ....  .30 

-^sop's  Fables.    Vol.  I.  .        .         ...  .30 

ifisop's  Fables.    Vol.  II.        ...         .         ,  .30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers       .         .         .  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends      .        .         .        .         .         .  .30 

Friends  of  the  Field '30 

Intro.  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Boek         .         .  .30 

In  Birdland.     Vol.  I .30. 

InBirdland.    Vol.  IL    .         .         .         ,       ^         .  .30 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book    .         .         .  .40 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time  ...         ,     -   .  .30 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard  .  .30 


Stories  of  the  Bible.    VoLII.        .        .        .        .  .40 

Colonial  Children          .        ...        .        .  .40 

Stories  of  the  United  States    .         .        .         .         .  .40 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30 

Stories  of  Great  Men     .        .        .        ...        .  -30 

Storie?  of  Pioneers        .        .        .        •        .        .  .30 

Some  of  Our  Authdrs     .         .         .        .         .         .  .30 

Panl  Dombey ^p 

Littie  NeU .  .40' 

GuUh^er's  Travels  .                          .        .        .         .  .30 

Dog  of  Flanders .  .30 

Swiss  Family  Robinson                   .         .         .         .  ^o 

Our  Fbwer  Friends  .30 

Black  Beauty        .                 ...                 .  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha .30 


To  take  up  this  offer  now  is  to  give  your  pupils  the  benefit  af  a  full   year's 

use  of  a  valuable  School  Libraty. 
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SPRING   READING 


Vol.1.      {First  Reader  Grade.) 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illustrated.     Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents 

Out  of  all  the  new  plant  books  up-to-date,  this  cradle 
book  by  Miss  Chase  takes  the  palm  for  originality.  Besides 
this  crowning  charm,  it  is  crisp  and  bright  on  every  page. 
The  text  of  the  book  seems  to  be  sifted  and  all  the  useless 
words  taken  out.  One  reads  on  and  on,  in  each  brief  chap- 
ter wondering  what  is  coming,  till  finally  the  denouement 
brings  a'surprise  and  a  smile.  There  are  no  useless  explana- 
tions in  the  stories.  The  ciiildren  must  think  and  be  alert 
to  get  the  meaning  of  them.  The  illustrations  are  instinct 
with  naturalness  and  life.  AH  primary  teachers  will  find 
this  book  to  be" a  help  in  their  seed  lessons  and  in  the  germ- 
itiation  story  that  has  to  be  told  over  again  every  spring. 
The  children  will  never  fail  to  be  interested  in  these  early 
plant  lessons  with  this  book  to  brighten  up  and,  illuminate 
the  dry  facts.  —  Primary  Teacher, 

Vol.  11.      {Second  Reader  Grade.) 

Buds^  Stems  and  Roots 

I^rge  Type  Edition 
Uli^strated.     Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents 


{Third and Fou7ih  Reader  Grades,) 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field  ' 

Illustrated.     Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  children  every- 
where as  "just  the  thing  "  that  has  been  needed. 

— Primary  Education, 

Little  Flower  Folks;  or^ 

Stories  from  Flowerland 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT 

^-  Vols.  Land  II. 

Boards,  30  cents ; 

Cloth,  40  cents 

(^Adop.ted  in  several  Cities 
and  Stotc  I^eading  Circles) 

These  are  not  conglom- 
erations of  hard,  uninter- 
esting facts  about  flowers, 
hung  together  by  an  apol- 
ogy of  a  "talk."  Tfte 
facts  are  all  there,  to  be 
sure,  but,  in  the  inimi- 
table style  of  this  popular 
author,  they  are  woven  in  with  charming  stories  which  not 
only  interest  but  delist  the  young  reader  at  every  step. 


A  nature  reader  all  about  buds  and  stems  and  roofs, 
written  in  a  cheery  conversational  style  and  charmingly 
illustrated.  And  they  are  just  such  illustrations  that  teach- 
ers who  "can't  draw"  can  reproduce  on  the  blackboard. 
They  are  not  elaborate,  but  small  and  direct  to  the  point. 
From  the  moment  tlie  child  takes  this  book  into  his  hands 
as  his  very  own,  his  fingers  will  tingle  to  draw  the  "big 
buds,  little  buds,  fat  buds,  lean  buds,  jolly  buds,  sober  buds," 
that  crown  the  opening  page,  and  which  create  an  appetite 
to  want  to  know  more  about  these  little  plant  beginnings 
that  have  been  alive  all  the  while  and  they  never  knew  it. 
Nature  is  liot  a  dead  thing,  but  deliciously  alive  in  this  vol- 
ume.^— Eva  D,  Kellogg, 

Vol.111. 

Flower  Friends 

I^rge  Type  Edition 
Illustrated.     Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents 

Vol.  IV. 

Friends  of  the  Field 

Illustrated.     Boards,  30  cents  •  Cloth,  40  cents 


C 


FOR  REFERENCE 


J 


Fairyland  of  Flowers 

A  Popular  Ulostrated  Botany  for  the 
Home  and  Sdiool 

Fully  Illustrated.     Boards,  |i. 00;  Cloth,  $1.25 

I  believe  teachers  will  find  the  "Fairyland  of  Flowers" 
very  helpful.  I  knowfrom  my  experience  with  teachers,  that  it 
is  just  what  most  teachers  need.  Plant  study  is  the  easiest 
and  most  promising  division  of  nature  study,  and  such  a 
book  will  help  teachers  who  know  nothing  about  plants,  if 
they  will  study  the  plants  and  not  merely  the  books.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  good.  Busy  teachers  who  want  to 
correlate  nature  study  with  literature,  will  find  the  poems 
and  stories  interwoven  with  the  plant  descriptions,  very  help- 
ful. They  help  the  teacher  to  realize  that  plants  are  more 
than  mere  structures  to  be  picked  apart  or  analyzed  and 
described.— Charles  B.  Scoit,  Oswego  Normal  SchaoL 

Poetry  of  Flowerland 

Edited  and  Selected  by  M.  AUCE  BRYANT 

Cloth,  40  cents 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY  announce  to  the 
educational  public  that  they  opened,  on  the  14  th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  a  Boston  Office  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
New  England  patrons. 

This  office  is  in  the  Walker  Building,  120  Boylston 
Street.  A  complete  stock  of  their  various  lines  of  Kinder- 
garten Material  and  School  Supplies  will  be  carried,  and  a 
special  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  School 
Officials,  Kindergartners  and  Teachers. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  "Mass. 


H  ^wentictb  Century  Zcxt  Book 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  Bureau  of  Natiire  Study,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  have  looked  over  the  volume,  "Home  Geography,"  by  Harold  W. 
Fairbanks,  i\'hich  you  foi-warded  to  me  a  short  time  since,  and  have  found 
it  a  most  helpful  and  valuable  book.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  the  power  of 
vitalizing  his  geography  stories  for  children,  and  this  most  helpful  and 
delightful  quality  is  in  evidence  on  every  page  of  this  new  book. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  the  National  School  of  Methods, 
Lecturer  on  Geography  and  Author  of  "  Methods  and 
Aids  in  Geography,"  ''Picturesque  Geography  Read- 
ers," etc. 

*^Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,"  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  of 
California,  is  a  book  well  adapted  for  reading  and  use  in  the  third  grade 
of  our  primary  schools.  It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  evidently 
studied  children  and  knows  their  mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  does 
not  believe  in  attempting  to  teach  geography  to  young  children  by  the 
usual  text-book  method  but  by  reading  about  things  around  their  homes. 
He  would  have  them  leai-n  to  observe  first,  read  and  talk,  and  later  on  in 
the  course  study.  This  is  not  only  a  common  sense  method  but  it  is 
founded  on  both  psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth.  I  am 
very  greatly  mistaken  if  children  in  the  third  year  of  school  life  do  not 
enjoy  this  book  and  the  pictures,  and  easily  understand  the  information. 
I  hope  it  will  be  put  on  the  primary  list  of  supplementary  reading  in 
Boston. 

Fully  Illustrated,     Cloth,    Price,  60  cents. 
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DRAWING 


Heniy  Turner  Bailey : 

^*  Drawing  tor  service  in  school  and  afterward,  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  new  century." 


Willium  Morris  Hunt,  the  celebrated  painter, 
wrote: 

**  You  talk  about  *  practice  of  the  hand/  It  has  less 
to  do  with  drawing  than  you  think.  You  draw  with  your 
brain,  with  your  eyes.  Children  should  learn  to  draw  as 
they  learn  to  write,  and  such  a  mystery  should  not  be 
made  of  it." 

From  our  own  experience  we  think  the  trouble 
heretofore  has  been  with  the  books.  The  child's 
natural  disposition  to  '*draw  something"  has  been 
stultified  by  trying  to  force  him  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  dead  subjects  in  which  he  had  no 
interest. 

*'Life  and  Action"  is  the  keynote  of  the  child's 
interest,  and  is  the  keynote  of  Prof.  Augsburg's 
method. 

As  Prof.  Walter  J.  Kenyon  so  well  says: 

**The  odd  thing  about  most  books  on  drawing  and 
common  school  art  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  Mr.  Augsburg's  new  contribution  is  not  of  such 
sort.  Every  page  in  it  is  rich  with  material  that  rings 
true.  The  teacher  can  use  it.  That  is  the  unique  feature. 
There  is  no  insulated  pose  of  the  dilettant  about  it.  It  is 
in  touch  with  an  actual  situation.  This  book  enters  with 
rare  directness  and  sympathy  into  the  real  problems  be^ 
setting  the  grade  teacher.  One  is  not  going  too  far  in 
calling  this  the  most  helpful  help  in  print  on  the  subject 
of  school  drawing." 

And  ^*The  Oleaner"  in  the  Bookman  says: 

"It  affords  'The  Gleaner*  great  pleasure  to  praise 
the  book  unreservedly.  It  is  by  far  the  best  book  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  seen  —  the  treatment  is  years  in  advance 
of  similar  books.  And  the  drawings,  even  the  most 
simple  ones,  breathe  a  life  and  actioji  quite  new  to  drawing 
books." 

Yes,  it  is  new.  But  it  is  that  life  and  action 
which  now  makes  the  new  drawing  lesson  welcomed 
by  the  child  as  well  as  by  the  teacher. 


Elite  Photo  Souvenir 


If  you  are  interested,  you  cannot  begin  too 
early.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  circulars  and 
all  necessary  information.     Address 

Ebucational  publiabing  Company 

228  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago 

63  Fifth  Avenue  50  Bromfield  Street  809  Market  Street 

New  York  Boston  San  Frandsco 


X.  SIZB  — 4x6  inches. 

a.  PHOTOGRAPH  — that  of  teacher,  school  building,  or  some  prominent  person  as 
deMred.  Copied  from  any  good  photograph,  and  we  fl^arantee  the  copy  to  be 
as  good  as  the  original.  Photographs  alone  are  admirable  gifts,  and  when  com- 
bined with  these  Souvenirs,  which  contain  something  of  special  interest  to  each 
pupil,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  MATERIAL — Cards,  front  and  back,  of  medium  weight,  Scotch  gray  photo 

mount.  The  inner  sheets  of  fine  linen  paper.  On  the  first  of  the  inner  sheeu  is 
printed  the  name  or  number  and  location  of  school,  the  name  of  teacher 
and  school  officers  together  with  the  year.  On  other  sheeU  are  printed  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  These  souvenirs  are  Specially  prepared  for  each 
school  and  in  ordering  care  should  be  exercised  to  supply,  plainly  written,  all 
necessary  data,  names,  etc.,  ms  herein  outlined. 

4.  SILK  CORD  — The  souvenir  is  tied  at  comer  with  silk  cord  as  indicated. 

5  COST,  ETC.  —  One  dozen  or  less,  $i  oo.  Additional  ones,  4c.  each.  We  pay 
postage  on  souvenirs  and  return  photograph  uninjured.  Order  should  be  for  as 
many  as  there  are  pupils'  names. 

6.  IN  ORDBRINQ  —  Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  photograph :  write 
distinctly  matter  desired  on  title  card,  also  names  of  pupils  ms  indicated  in 
paragraph  3. 

ELITE  SOUVENIR  —  Differs  from  the  Elite  Souvenir-Photo  only  in  that  there  is 
no  photo  on  first  card,  an  appropriate  design  being  substituted  and  the  cards 
(first  and  last)  are  of  heavy  white  folding  bristol,  enamelled.  The  cost,  80c. 
for  first  dozen  —  3|c.  each  for  additional  ones.  Both  styles  of  our  elite 
souvenirs  are  new,  being  here  first  announced.    Samples  free. 


Plain  Souvenir.  Flag  Souvenir 
Souvenir  Booklet 
Photographic  Souvenir 


OTHER  STYLES 

These  four  styles  have  been  supplied  to 
teachers  for  some  years  and  met  with 
great  success. 


We  still  list  them  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  with  prices- 

FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL,  or  any  special  •  occasion,  our  Souvenirs  and 
Booklets  have  no  equal.  They  have  been  presented  to  millions  of  pupils 
during  the  past  five  years  and  are  to-day  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

THE  KEYNOTE  of  the  great  success  of  these  Souvenirs  lies  in  their  persooal 
features.  Pupils  will  keep  them  as  no  other  gift  would  be  kept  because  of  the 
names,  etc.,  printed  on  them. 

STATE  SPECIFICALLY  which  style  you  desire. 

REMITTANCE  should  accompany  all  orders. 

ORDER  EARLY  and  state  just  when  you  must  have  them. 

ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing:  Co., 

Formerly  Instructor  Publishing  Co.* 

DANSVILLE,^N.  Y. 
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For  Progressive  Schools 

Some  of  the  best  books  for  children  and  young  people  which  have 
come  to  our  notice  are  some  numbers  of  the  Young  Folk's  Library  of 
Choice  Literature.  Each  number  contains  thirty-two  pages  of  choice  illus- 
trated literature  bound  in  strong  manila  covers.  One  of  the  good  points 
of  the  books  is  the  moderate  price  for  such  choice  literature,  five  and  ten 
cents  per  copy,  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  nature 
series  and  the  stories  of  the  American  Revolution  are  told  in  a  most  fasci- 
nating way,  so  that  a  child  is  at  once  attracted  and  wishes  for  more.  The 
biographies  of  the  best  men  of  our  country  are  inspiring  to  the  small  one 
as  well  as  the  older  one.  These  books  are  the  very  best  things  we  have 
seen  of  the  kind.  — Oxford  Press,  Oxford,  Pa. 

•     SINGLE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CTS*    FIVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CTS.  EACH. 


Plrst  Qrade. 

So.  2.    JEsov's  Fables. 

Adapted  for  primary  grJMlcs.  Large  type.  Fox  and 
the  lioq.  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  and 
the  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat.  The  Lazy 
Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Wolf,  liie  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    iEsop*s  Fables. 

Same  as  above  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale, 
The  Snake's  Eggs,  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dore  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds,  The  Fox  and  the  Well,  llie  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  II.    Selections  from  AisoF.    I. 

Same  as  above,  containing  the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Yonng 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Selections  from  JEsop.    II. 

Same  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs.  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
and  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  various  kinds  of 
buds.    lUustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
•eariy  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story,  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie,  The  Katydid.    A  charming  Uttle  reader 

No.  no.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Snll  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  walnuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
haacl  nut,  Brazil  nut,  nuu  with  wings,  pine  cones,  Mrs. 
Sumac's  babies,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telling  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
planu  and  vegetables. 

No.  21^.    The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Similar  to  No.  X09. 

Second  Qrade. 

No.  7.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
lUustrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Finch.  The  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
Warbler,  llie  Bank  Swallow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    III. 

Similar  to  77  and  78.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  EngUsh 
version,  and  the  story  of  Siegfried  and  Brunhilde,  Ger- 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  four  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

No.  188.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  History.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washington,  Franklin.  Ful- 
ton. S  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Edisoh,  told  in  simple 
language.    Large,  clear  type- 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Springtime.    II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idun 
and  the  Apples  (Norse  I<egend). 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  flowers; 
also  many  designs  for  brush  work. 


No.  I. 


Third  Qrade. 

Grimm's  Fairy  TalIes.    I. 


Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  ^rade  chil. 
dren.  C!ontains  the  following  stories:  The  Pnncess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Go\6ta  Choose,  The  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No.  x.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  z  and  4.  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

No.  14.    Selbctions  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  HoUe, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

A  short  biography  of  3a  pages,  suitable  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  children  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  following: 

No.  25.  Story  of  Columbu* 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Penn. 

No.  28.  Washington. 

No.  29.  Franklin. 

No.  30.  Webster. 

No.  31.  Lincoln. 

No.  35.  Lowell. 

No.  36.  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  Whittier. 

No.  43.      COOPER. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  48.  Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60.  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 

No.  62.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63.  Louisa  M.  Aloott.  • 

No.  64.  James  Watt. 

No.  70.  Stephxnson. 


No.  71.    Irving. 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Fisld.  I. 

Contains  15  short  stories  that  first  appeared  la 
Primary  EducatMM. 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Contains  14  stories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc. 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Pakfy. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  contains 
words  and  music  of  two  sones, "  Revolutionary  Tea" 
and  '*  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

a  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E  Dawes,  of 
how  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  form. 
No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  loi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 
No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  contains 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

"  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 


10  Cent  Readers 


'  qrade  II. 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures.    I. 


QkADB  ill. 

Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Sloisb  McVay. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Story  of  Landsebr.    (Illus.) 
Story  of  Bonheur.    (IUus.) 

GRADE  IV. 

Mulock's  Ltttlb  Lams  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E.  Noskis. 

Dickens*  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

grade  v. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Littlb 
People  of  Lilliput. 

Edited  for  yoimg  people  by  £.  O.  Chapman. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  Chapman. 
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NEW  BOOKS 
FOR  NATURE  STUDY 


BARTLETT'S  ANIMALS  AT  HOME  .        .    46ct8. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
children  in  certain  individual  animals,  and  by  so  doing 
to  awaken  an  interest  for  Natural  History  in  general.  In 
each  story  one  particular  animal  is  described  in  such  a 
way  as  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  class. 

PTLE'S  STORIES  OF  HUMBLE  FRIENDS,  SOcts. 

The  stories  in  the  book  are  about  animals  and  birds 
familiar  to  the  children.  They  are  simple  in  their  man- 
ner of  presentation,  and  most  sympathetic  in  treatment. 
The  many  pictures,  drawn  by  the  author,  are  vividly  illus- 
trative of  the  incidents  described. 

BRADISH'S  STORIES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE,  40ct8. 

These  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  north- 
western farm,  aim  to  emphasize  the  attractiveness  of  life 
in  the  country,  and  to  add  to  its  charm  by  awakening 
an  intelligent  interest  in  its  many  activities. 


STOKES'S  TEN  COMMON  TREES 


40ct8. 


A  series  of  simple  nature  lessons  for  young  children, 
familiarly  treated,  and  giving  a  few  definite  impressions 
of  what  trees  are  and  how  they  live. 


AM£RICAX  BOOK  COMPANY 

...  Publishers .,. 
New  York        Gincinnati         Ghicairo        Boston 


Exhaustion. 

When  you  are  all  tired  out, 
feel  weak,  sleep  does  not  rest, 
and  the  appetite  is  poor, 

Horsford's 

Acid 
PHospKate 

will  revive  your  strength,  induce 
natural  sleep,  improve  appetite, 
and  restore  nerve  power.  •  It 
nourishes,  strengthens  and  in- 
vigorates the  entire  system, 
curing  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Indigestion,  Debility  and  reduced 
state  of  the  nervous  system. 

A  Toiilc  and  Nerve  Food. 

HoafiDtd's  name  on  every  GKNUINE  padcafe. 


BOOK  I.  OP  THE  TEACHERS'  GUIDE  SERIES 

WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

By  HELEN  n.  BECKWITH.  Author  of  ••In  flythland'' 

It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  and  devices 

for  every  month  in  the  year. 
Fully  liiustrated.    Cloth.    12mo.    Price,  50  Cents. 
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BOOKS   FOR  TEACHERS 
THE   ELEMENTS   OF   GENERAL    METHOD 

Based   on  the  Principles   of  Herbart 

(New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged)  By  CHARL'ES  A.  McMURRY,  Ph.D.  90  cents,  net  \ 

This  book  treats  of  the  chief  aim  of  education,  sources  of  moral  training,  relative  value  of  studies,  inductive  process  of  thinking,  appercep-   I 
tion,  the  function  and  training  of  the  will,  interest  as  an  element  in  instruction,  and  correlation  of  studies.  i 

THE   METHOD   OF   THE   RECITATION 

(New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged)  By  C.  A.  McMURRY,  Ph.D.,  and  F.  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.D.  90  cents,  net  \ 

This  is  an  effort  to  secure  a  simple,  scientific  method  of  class-room  work.    A  few  important  fundamental  principles  are  carefully  worked   ' 
out  as  a  basis.    The  essential  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  all  studies  are  worked  out  and  applied  to  different  branches.  i 

The  Special  Method  in  Eeading  of  Complete  Ei^glish 
Classics  in  the  Common  Schools 

By  CHARLES  A.  McMURRY,  Ph.D.         76  cents,  net  , 

This  volume  is  the  Brst  of  a  complete  series  of  Special  Methods  dealing  with  each  of  the  common  schooP  studies.     It  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  and  superintendents  in  selecting  suitable  books  for  children  in  the  successive  years.  i 
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A  Fine  Sense  of  Justice 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  _  ,  „  /v-  •       , 

It  seems  to  be  generally  affirmed  that  somewhere 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  Jn  the  human  heart  is  tucked  away  a  certain  satisfac- 

50  BROMFiELo  Street,  Boston  t»Q"  when  others  fail,  with  twinges  of  jealousy  if  they 

OFFICES:  succeed.      Believers  in  total  depravity  will   have  no 

difficulty  in  explaining  this,  but  such  as  maintain  the 

BOSTON  60  BROMPIELD  STREET  *-1.^  J  tU  i.  ^l^ 

mherent  goodness  of  human  nature  must  be   some- 

NEw  YORK  %9  FIFTH  AVENUE  what  puzzled  by  the  evidences  of  the   truth  of   this 

CHICAGO  224-228  WABASH  AVENUE  accusatiou.     It  necds  a  pretty  good  heart,  and  a  good 

SAN  FRANCISCO  809  MARKET  STREET     <^^g^^^  ^^  nobility  of  character,  in  teachers,  to  rejoice  at 

the  success  of  other  teachers  who  are  doing  better 

work  than  themselves,  under  as  nearly  parallel  condi- 

PubUshcd  Monthly,  September  to  June,  Inclusive  tions  as  ever  exist  anywhere  in  this  world.     **  I  am 

Subecription:  $x.oo  per  yev.    Binffie  copiee  lo  cents    always  glad  when  a  woman  succeeds  in  doing  a  noble 

.uni^«o        w         cjr^w*  work,"  said  a  great-hearted  teacher  the  other  day,  and 

EnteredstthePoetOffice.Boeum,  Man.,  as  Secottd-Clau  Matter  .  'i    .         «         i     f.    ..      i  «  «         «       •, 

It  was  said  in  the  belief  that  the  work  of  all  women 

"  will  be   accredited  higher  for  the  individual  success 

EVA  D.  KELLOGG  Editoi  of  ono  woman,   and  on   the   still  higher  plane,  that 

• — just  so  much  more  good  work  was  being  done  in  the 

Pnnf^ntc  fnr  Mc^rrh      mm  world.     When  the  great-hearted  singer,  Parepa,  was 

^Onientb  lur  IVldrcn,    lyuj  told  that  another  prima  donna  was  in  the  field,  she 

sDiTORiAL:                                                                      page  answcrcd,    "Ah,  that  is  good.     We  can  never  have 

A  Fuie  Sense  of  Justice xxi  too  much  good  Singing  in  the  WO  rid."     Such  a  reply 

PEDAGOGICAL:  humbles  narrow,  selfish  humanity  to  the  dust,  and  one 

The  Influence  of  School  Environment  on  DdectiYc  wondcrs  if  Parepa's  soug  wiU  not   be   heard   a  little 

If  We  Knew    !*"!!!!.!!  —Arthur  D.  Cromwell  !  "3  nearer  the  throuc  in  the  celestial  music  of .  the  here- 

affpr 
SCHOOL-ROOM :  «» ii.*- 1 . 

A  March  Glee . -John  Burroughs  .  1x3         There  is  another,  and  Still  higher  tcst,  of  souI  uobil- 

Number,  Language,  and  Construction    III    .       .        .       P.  Lilian  Taylor    .    113       ity  when    fuU    Credit    is    glVen    tO    another    for     geUuiUC 

Fairy  Furniture  III Walter  J.  Kenyon  .  X17  succcss  whcn  that  Other  is  dislikcd  personally.     But, 

^Z^^^,     :     :     :     :     :     :     :     :     v.^.A^^ur,:"l  win  a  just  soul  fed  such  antagonism?    why  not?   The 

Picking  Beans  and  Fractions Mary  B  PitsOeraid  .  xi8  matter  of  attraction  and  repulsion  toward  even  good 

A  School  Garden Katharine  Beebe  .  1x9  people  is  too  subtte,  too  psychical,  to  be  analyzed  or 

S^l^*^  Month.  VII      :     :     :     :    ^gne^ton^u^  '.  Z  explained  away ;    and   one  need   not  feel   too  guilty 

The  Four  Big  Brooms —  Mary  Bailing  Street  .  134  bccause  of  such  antipathies.     If  the  lips  are  Sealed  in 

r)Tawing  Page  for  March L^w'blfp^w  *  "e  '^  expression,  and  judgment  of  the   work  of  those 

T^hi^sJ^m^g^intheL^^^^  *.     '.  '.  AWiesiorra  ol^  [  1%  pcrsonally  disHked  be  kept  impartial,  it  is  about  all 

P«xiucu  of  Field  and  Garden  VII       ...   j  j^J^^^S^ISpratt   '  "»  ^^  ^^^  ^°'  swaycd  as  wc  are  by  mystCHOus  influences 

An  Interesting  Case M.  B.  M.    .    xag      and  COUntCr  influcnCCS,  OUtside  Of  US  and  bcyond  US. 

Physical  Exerdsea  for  Youngest  Children    VI  .    Fanny  L.  Johnaon    .    X30  Whether    jUStly  Or   UnjUStly,  tcacherS,  aS  a  claSS,  are 

^J^^<^^}orjin^G^^Tupii Alice  Cook  Puller  .  xax     ^^^  credited  with  a  fine  sense  of  justice,  or  generosity, 

IHjfisibilities  in  Paper    VII Martha  W.  Steama    .139  i_        ^1  t*    ^t  •      i_      ^^  .      .      t 

A  Convenient  Desk  Plan Alice  Owena    .    X34      tOWard    CaCh    OthCr.       If    thlS    DC    true,    IS    it    bCCaUSe    a 

csames A. E. A.  .  134  greater   proportion  of  teachers  are  women?      More 

^T^I^e^lTo^^PupU.-     :  :     .'"""Rub^t"  :  ;!!  than  three  wise  men  tell  us  that  it  is  not  in  woman's 

Teaching  Reading X36  nature  to  disassociate  **  the  measure  from  the  man"; 

A  Flag  Decoration  .     .......     Susan  B/vs^ines  .  x 36  or,  iu  Other  words,  that  work  canuot  be  sccn  abstractly 

I^JLT^s    ;     ;     ;     ;     ;  ;     ;     D.R.Au^bur^  ."  lis  by  a  woman's  eye,  but  is  always  colored  by  the  per- 

XALKiNQ  toqbther:  sonality  of  the  worker.     Whether  the  accusation  be 

March,  A  Little  Talk  to  Contributors,  etc.     ...     The  Editor  .  X40  t^ue  or  false,  the  fact  remains,  that  to  be  just  to  others, 

Little  Stories  for  Little  People M.  L.  Kinff  .  X46  yea,  gencrous,   evcn  if  pcrsonal  pride  is  crushed,  or 

BWTERTAiNMENT:  *^^  hcavens  fall,  is  the  first,  last,  and  eternal  duty  of 

Litue  Workers  viL,  etc Msriwi  Blake  .  x+a  ^v^ry  woman  to  cvery  Other  woman,  and   of   every 

Number  Work  in  Rhyme Huidah  A.  Westphai  .  X44  tcachcr  to  evcry  Other  toachcr.     '*  But  this  is  too  ideal 

Arithmetic  Problems Lillian  ingersou  .  X48  jq^  frail   humanity,"  somcbody  says.     Browning  an- 

stJPPLBMBNTARY  READING:  swcrs  such  attempt  at  self-sheltcriug : 

Clever  Bob M.  H.  B.    .    X48 

A  Rainy  Afternoon Lucie  D.Welsh    .    150  <<  Ah,  but  a  man's  fCach  should  CXCCCd  his  grasp^ 

BOOKS 15a  Or,  what's  a  heaven  for?" 
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The  Influence  of  School  Environ- 
ment on  Defective  Children 

(Contiaued  from  February  number) 
M.  L.  E. 

ABRAM*S  father  was  sixty-five  years  old  when  Abram 
was  born ;  his  mother  was  about  forty.  When  Abram 
was  three  yeais  old  he  had  a  serious  illness,  was 
slightly  paralyzed,  and  on  his  recovery  had  to  learn 
again  to  walk.  His  father  took  most  of  the  care  of  Abram  ; 
took  him  with  him  everywhere,  and  Abram  learned  to  walk 
and  to  carry  himself  generally  as  did  his  father,  stooping, 
and  walking  slowly.  He  was  a  little  old  man  in  all  his 
movements  when  he  entered  school,  before  he  was  six 
years  old.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  as  readily  as 
the  others  in  the  class  did,  but  his  "  number  sense  "  was 
not  at  all  developed.  During  the  whole  of  his  first  year 
in  school  the  only  "combination"  that  he  learned  was 
"  a -|-2 =4";  every  other  combination  that  he  was  called 
on  to  recite  had  to  be  "  counted  out  "  by  him  with  objects. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  him  when  a  new  combina- 
tion was  taught  to  the  class,  and  the  next  day  when  every 
other  child  in  the  class  would  know  the  combination,  as 
4  -|-  5  :z=  9,  Abram  would  not  know  it.  At  first  he  would 
guess  at  the  answers,  but  that  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
teacher.  He  was  then  told  that  he  might  count  out  every 
combination  that  he  did  not  know.  In  k  drill  lesson  where 
the  combinations  were  being  recited  around  the  class  by  the 
children  from  the  board,  Abram  would  slowly  arise  when  his 
turn  came,  slowly  walk  to  the  table  on  which  the  splints, 
blocks,  etc.,  were  kept,  and  slowly  count  out  his  example. 
If  the  example  were  4  +  5  =  ?  he  would  look  at  the 
example,  count  out  four  splints,  lay  them  down,  thus: 
I  I  I  I,  then  look  at  the  example  again,  count  out  five 
splints,  lay  them  down  thus:  i  i  i  i  i,  look  at  the 
example  again,  count  the  four  splints  that  he  had  put  on  the 
table,  look  at  the  example  for  the  fourth  time,  count  again 
the  five  splints,  then  begin  again  at  number  one  of  the  four 
splints  and  count  the  nine  together ;  all  done  very  slowly. 
He  was  then  ready  to  say  "  4  +  S  =  9»" 

His  teacher  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  his  slow  physical  movements  and 
his  slow  mental  movements,  and  one  day  when  he  started 
for  the  table  to  count  out  his  example,  she  said,  "  Hurry, 
Abram  !  "  Abram  didn't  hurry,  so  his  teacher  hurried  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  hand  -and  hurried  with  him  to  the 
table,  where  she  left  him.  He  appeared  a  little  "  dazed  '* 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  began  to  count 

The  next  day  or  two  exactly  the  same  performance  was 
gone  through  with,  with  the  same  result.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  Abram  hurried  as  soon  as  the  teacher  said 
"  Hurry,"  and  went  to  work  at  once.  For  several  days  it 
was  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  he  did  not  drift 
back  into  his  slow  way  of  getting  to  the  table.  After  awhile 
he  formed  the  habit  of  walking  quickly  to  the  table.  The 
physical  impetus  seemed  to  accelerate  his  mental  processes, 
as  he  certainly  counted  faster  when  he  walked  rapidly  than 
^hen  he  walked  slowly.  He  never  moved  rapidly  except 
under  compulsion,  but  then  always  did  so  goodnaturedly. 

When  there  was  company  in  the  class,  Abram's  examples 
were  always  a  -f-  a  =  4,  and  his  teacher  would  say,  "  Abram 
always  knows  a  -|-  2.  He  never  misses  it."  Abram  would 
beam  with  delight.  As  it  was  simply  impossible  for  him  to 
give  the  correct  answer  to  any  other  example,  he  was  never 
required  to  expose  his  ignorance  before  company. 

He  was  required  to  count  out  for  himself  every  example 
which  came  to  him  in  a  recitation  hour.  He  was  never 
"  passed  over  "  because  he  did  not  know  the  answer,  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  only  combination  he  was  sure 
of  was  2  +  2  =  4*  He  was  promoted  to  the  second 
grade  with  the  others  of  his  class  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  third  year  in  school,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  fourth  grade,  he  was  fully  up  with  the  average 
of  hid  class  in  arithmetic. 

In  this  case  the  very  slow  physical  (and  perhaps  mental) 
•  habits  which  the  child  got  from  his  father  through  imitation 


(or  heredity?)  were  overcome  to  a  great  degree  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  other  children  in  school;  by  the  games  in 
which  he  engaged,  at  first  because  the  teacher  required  him 
to  do  so,  and  afterwards  as  he  gained  some  degree  in  skill, 
because  of  his  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  by  the  accelerated 
movements  which  the  teachers  required  in  the  class-room. 

Emil  came  from  an  adjacent  town  and  entered  the  third 
grade  in  our  school.  After' he  had  been  with  us  a  short 
time  we  discovered  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
sullenness.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  and  he  was  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  as  long  as  everything  went  his  way.  Just  as 
soon  as  there  was  any  disagreement  between  his  teacher 
and  himself  over  the  spelling  of  a  word,  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  or  his  own  behavior,  and  sometimes  when  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  it,  he  would  slide  down  in  his 
seat  until  he  appeared  to  be  sitting  on  his  shoulder-blades, 
scowl  up  his  forehead,  pout  out  his  lips,  and  look  as  sullen 
as  a  boy  of  nine  possibly  could. 

At  first  an  effort  was  made  to  laugh  him  out  of  this  habit, 
but  that  failed  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as  did  the 
"  talkings  to  "  which  he  received.  Finally,  severer  remedies 
were  resorted  to.  One  day  when  he  assumed  this  sullen 
attitude  his  teacher  said,  sharply,  "  Emil,  sit  up  !  "  Emil 
sat  up  for  a  minute  and  then  slid  down  again.  His  teacher 
went  rapidly  down  the  aisle,  took  Emil  by  his  shoulders,  and 
with  much  suddenness  and  vigor  set  him  down  in  a  proper 
position.  He  sat  correctly,  but  still  kept  the  sullen  expres- 
sion for  some  minutes. 

The  next  time  the  fit  came  upon  him,  he  began  to  slide 
down  in  his  seat,  but  on  catching  the  significant  expression 
of  the  teacher's  face,  he  promptly  sat  up,  but  looked  sullen. 
The  teacher  said,  "  Emil,  leave  the  room  1  I  can't  have  a 
boy  here  who  looks  as  you  do.  When  you  have  a  different 
expression  on  your  face,  come  back."  Emil  didn't  come 
back  during  that  recitation.  After  school  he  was  required 
to  make  up  the  work  he  had  lost  by  being  out  of  class. 

The  next  day  an  exactly  similar  occurrence  took  place, 
except  that  Emil  came  back  after  a  few  minutes'  absence 
and  received  an  encouraging  smile  from  the  teacher,  which 
he  returned  faintly. 

The  poor  child  had  a  hard  struggle  with  himself  for 
weeks.  Sometimes  he  would  give  up  and  sulk;  then  he 
would  be  sent  from  the  room.  Sometimes  he  would  begin 
to  sulk,  then  heave  a  sigh  and  straighten  up,  mentally  land 
physically;  then  he  would  receive  an  encouraging  smQe 
from  the  watchful  teacher. 

One  noon  the  teacher  said  to  him,  «*  Emil,  I  think  you 
are  a  good  deal  nicer  boy  than  you  were  when  you  first 
came  here."  Emil  grinned  sheepishly,  as  a  boy  always  does 
when  he  feels  flattered,  and  said,  "  Well,  I'm  trying  hard 
enough.  The  teacher  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  it,  and  you're 
getting  there,  too."  Emil  was  so  delighted  with  this  re- 
mark that  he  immediately  went  out  on  the  playground  and 
relieved  his  feelings  by  wrestling  with  one  of  the  other  boys. 

We  worked  to  help  Emil  to  overcome  his  habit  of  sullen- 
ness along  the  lines  laid  down  by  James  in  his  "  Talks  to 
Teachers,"  page  201.  "The  sovereign  voluntary  path  to 
cheerfulness,  if  our  spontaneous  cheerfulness  be  lost,  is  to 
sit  up  cheerfully,  to  look  round  cheerfully,  and  to  act  and 
speak  as  if  cheerfulness  were  ah-eady  there." 

At  first  Emil  did  this  through  compulsion,  but  soon  such 
conduct  made  him  feel  cheerful.  He  was  a  happier  child 
at  the  close  of  that  year  than  ever  in  his  life  before,  because 
he  had  added  to  his  character  the  element  of  self-control. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  school- 
room has  given  one  teacher  the  following  ideas  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  improvement  of  defective  children  through 
school  environment :  > 

1.  They  improve  in  physical  well-being  because:  (d) 
Much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  correct  physical  envi- 
ronment of  children  in  the  school-room  than  is  given  in  the 
homes  from  which  the  children  come.  The  heating,  light- 
ing, and  ventilating  of  the  school-rooms  are  better  and  more 
regularly  looked  after.  {3)  The  children  are  required  to 
take  certain  physical  exercise  at  stated  times. 

2.  The  children  are  oftener  happier  in  school  than  tliey 
are  at  home,  because :  (a)  They  know  definitely  what  is 
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expected  of  them.  They  obey  the  teacher  promptly  because 
they  know  that  she  expects  them  to  do  so,  and  that  she  will, 
if  necessary,  compel  obedience.  Children  are  much  happier 
under  these  conditions  than  when  they  are  in  an  uncertain 
state  of  mind  as  to  whether  obedience  will  or  will  not  be 
required  (as  is  usually  the  condition  at  home),  (d)  The 
companionship  of  and  association  with  other  children  satisfy 
their  longings  for  social  life,  (c)  Their  consciousness  of 
their  increase  in  intellectual  power  and  in  actual  knowledge 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them. 

There  seems  to  be  mutual  reaction  between  happiness 
and  physical  well-being.  The  child  grows  happier  as  he 
grows  physically  stronger,  and  he  grows  physically  stronger 
as  he  grows  happier. 

The  child  who  is  strong  and  happy  must  necessarily  im- 
prove mentally  if  placed  in  the  right  environment. 

Mental  keenness  sometimes  exists  in  the  child  and  is 
discovered  by  the  teacher  only  by  accident. 

The  child  who  is  slow  of  development  needs,  even  more 
than  the  normal  child,  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  teacher's 
sympathetic  confidence  in  him. 

If  the  child  is  a  conundrum  to  the  teacher,  she  musf  not 
"  give  it  up,"  but  must  solve  it,  someway,  somehow. 

Even  the  dullest  child  has  great  possibilities,  and  it 
remains  for  the  teacher  of  real  power  to  discover  and 
develop  these  possibilities. 


If  We  Knew 


/ 


AjtTHUR  D.  Cromwell,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Humboldt  College. 

If  we  knew  that  the  public  schools  are  not  doing  on^- 
sixth  of  what  they  might  do  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  — 

If  we  knew  that  no  child  of  spirit  and  originality  can  con- 
form to  the  conventionalisms  of  our  public  schools,  without 
crushing  his  originality  — 

If  we  knew  whether  or  no  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  pupils 
who  come  from  our  well-to-do  families,  would  make  happier, 
more  honest  and  useful  citizens  if  they  never  went  to  our 
schools  — 

If  we  knew  whether  there  is  any  real  growth  during  the 
time  that  the  child  is  past  the  fatigue  point  — 

If  we  knew  whether  or  not  only  interesting  school  work  is 
valuable  in  giving  mental  or  moral  growth  — 

If  we  knew  that  all  teachers  would  realize  that  they  have 
pupils  who  have  poor  hearing  or  eyesight  and  seat  them  the 
best  they  can  under  the  circumstances  — 

If  we  knew  whether  the  child  who  has  observed  twice  as 
much  as  another  child  is  able  to  go  twice  as  fast  in  school 
studies  — 

If  we  knew  whether  the  weak  in  one  faculty  are  necessarily 
strong  in  another  faculty  or  whether  the  strong  in  one  faculty 
are  necessarily  weak  in  another  faculty  — 

If  we  knew  whether  the  child  who  has  weak  muscles  has 
a  weak  mind  and  whether  the  child  whose  muscles  act  irreg- 
ularly has  a  mind  which  also  acts  irregularly  — 

If  we  knew  whether  the  child  who  is  given  a  taste  of  all 
knowledge  in  the  natural,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual  realms, 
grows  satiated  and  so  loses  all  enthusiasm  for  work  in  these 
fields  during  his  later  years — 

If  we  knew  just  where  and  why  arrested  development 
begins — 

If  we  knew  whether  the  child  with  weak  morals  has  weak 
and  inaccurate  muscles  or  whether  he  is  otherwise  atavistic — 

If  we  knew  whether  or  no  children  who  do  regular  school 
work  have  better  or  not  so  good  physical  constitutions  as 
those  who  do  not,  or  if  any,  irregular  school  work  — 

If  we  knew  whether  because  some  great  educator  has  said  all 
these  things,  that  they  necessarily  are  or  are  not  true — \i  we, 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  knew  the  answers 
to  all  these  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  to  others,  the  scien- 
tific Child  Study  man  might  go.  If  we  knew  the  answer  to 
any  one  of  them  the  Child  Study  man  might  go  ^  far  as 
that  one  is  concerned.  But  we  don't  or  great  educators 
would  not  make  such  positive  statements  on  both  sides  of  these 
questions.  So  let  us  go  on  gathering  information  however 
and  whenever  we  can.    Surely  good  will  come  of  it. —  SeL 


A  March  Glee* 

I  hear  the  wild  geese  hoDking 

From  out  the  misty  Dlght, 
A  sound  of  moving  armies 

On-9 weeping;  in  their  might; 
The  river  ice  is  drifting 

Beneath  their  northward  flight. 

I  hear  the  hlueblrd  plaintive 

From  out  the  morning  sky, 
Or  see  his  winsrs  a- twinkle 

That  with  the  azure  vie; 
No  other  bird  more  welcome, 

No  more  prophetic  cry. 

I  hear  the  sparrow's  ditty 

A-near  my  study  door  — 
A  simple  song  of  gladness 

That  winter  days  are  o'er ; 
My  heart  is  singing  with  him, 

I  love  him  more  and  more. 

I  hear  the  starling  fluting 

His  liquid  "o-ka-lee"; 
I  hear  the  downy  drumming, 

His  vernal  reveille ; 
And  from  out  the  maple  orchard 

The  nuthatch  calls  to  me. 

Oh,  Spring  is  surely  coming, 

Her  couriers  fill  the  air; 
Each  morn  are  new  arrivals. 

Each  night  her  ways  prepare ; 
I  scent  her  fragrant  garments,  ^ 

Her  foot  is  on  the  stair. 
—  John  Burroughs  in  Country  Lift  in  America 

(*B7  permiuion  of  pubUsheit»  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


Number,  Language,  and 
Construction     III 

Frances   Lilian  Taylor,  Principal  of  Training  School,  Galesburg^IlL 

(All  rights  reserred) 

The  Kindergarten  Tablets 

All  the  little  people  had  laid  their  inch  squares  of  colored 
cardboard  into  imaginary  carpets,  rugs,  floors,  and  sidewalks, 
and  had  stated  the  length  and  width  of  each.  Just  when 
they  commenced  to  notice  area  cannot  be  told.  It  seemed 
to  arise  spontaneously  after  thoughtful  little  Ada  arose  and 
said,  **  I  have  made  a  two  inch  square  and  there  are  four 
square  inches  in  it."  Her  classmates  followed  with  similar 
statements. 

Laveme,  who  was  finding  number  decidedly  hard,  stated 
slowly,  looking  at  his  work,  ''I  have  made  a  three  inch 
square,  and  there  are  nine  square  inches  in  it.  It  is  three 
inches  every  way."  The  latter  statement,  although  some- 
what questionable,  was  allowed  to  stand. 

**  My  sidewalk  is  four  inches  long,  two  wide,  and  has  eight 
square  inches  in  it,"  was  the  remark  of  another  laddie. 

The  teacher  determined  to  encourage  a  great  amount  of 
similar  work  in  order  to  secure  clear  mental  images  of 
squares  in  rows  as  an  aid  to  future  problems  in  advanced 
arithmetic  relating  to  area. 

As  an  added  means  of  growth  half  squares  had  been 
placed  in  the  boxes.  Ettiel  seized  upon  the  new  material  at 
once,  and  was  eager  to  tell  that  she  had  made  a  two-inch 
square  of  half  squares.  Whereupon  the  teacher  made 
another  mental  note,  resolving  to  put  the  premium  of  praise 
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on  work  with  half  squares  and  see  what  the  third  month's 
work  would  evolve. 

Kindergarten  Folding  Papers 

One-inch,  two-inch,  three-inch,  and  fohr-inch  squares 
were  distributed  to  each  pupil.  "Tell  me  what  you  can 
about  the  papers  on  your  desk,"  was  the  first  direction. 
The  responses  came  faster  than  one  could  write,  but  those 
which  could  be  caught  were  as  follows : 

"  My  four-inch  square  has  sixteen  inch  squares." 

"  My  three-inch  square  has  nine  inch  squares." 

"  My  one-inch  square  is  one  inch  every  way." 

"  My  two-inch  square  is  two  inches  every  way." 

**  My  squares  go  up  to  one,  two,  three,  four."     Just  what 


Fig.  X. 

idea  was  expressed  by  this  statement  will  probably  never  be 
clearly  known. 

"  Tell  me  how  you  found  out  what  you  know  about  the 
square,"  said  the  teacher. 

"  I  found  out  with  the  two-inch  square." 

"  I  found  out  by  putting  the  one-inch  square  on  my  four- 
inch  square." 

"  I  took  my  one-inch  square  and  measured  on  my  four- 
inch,  three- inch,  and  two- inch  squares,  and  remembered 
that  it  was  one  inch,"  said  Willie,  who  was  manifesting 
unusual  mental  power  for  a  beginner  of  six  years. 


little  people  seemed  to  have  on  their  thinking  caps,  and  to 
further  test  their  power  of  observation,  the  teacher  suggested 
that  they  place  a  two-inch  square  on  a  three-inch  square. 

Master  Willie  seized  upon  this  new  idea  as  a  child  grasps 
a  new  toy.  In  a  moment  he  was  ready  with  a  remarkable 
statement :  "  1  took  my  two-inch  square  that  I  made  out  of 
a  four-inch  square  and  put  it  on  top  of  my  three-inch 
square,  and  I  took  my  one-inch  square  and  measured,  and 
there  was  five  square  inches  where  it  wasn't  covered  by  the 
two  inch  square."     (Fig,  i.) 

This  statement  having  met  with  commendation,  another 
child  attempted  a  similar  problem  with  equal  success :  **  I 
put  a  three-inch  square  on  a  four- inch  square  and  measured, 
and  there  was  seven  one-inch  squares  where  there  wasn't  any 
three  inch  square." 

The  children  were  then  asked  to  make  from  a  three-inch 
square  a  paper  three  inches  long  and  two  wide.  This  was 
accomplished  only  by  a  few  of  the  best  thinkers. 

The  Kindergarten  Sticks 

The  following  statements  were  given  by  different  members 
of  the  school  after  having  been  asked  to  place  their  sticks  in 
piles  according  to  length.  , 

"  I  have  all  my  one-inch  in  one  pile." 
"  I  have  all  my  two-inch  sticks  in  one  pile." 
"  I  have  all  my  three-inch  sticks  in  one  pile,"  and  so  on, 
until  the  teacher  made  a  request  for  variety  in  recitation. 

"  My  sticks  are  green ;  I  have  four  one-inch  sticks,  three 
two-inch  sticks,  three  four-inch  sticks,  and  five  five-inch 
sticks,"  stuted  Willie,  bent  on  telling  all  he  could  see. 

Many  similar  expressions  followed,  until  the  teacher  made 
an  earnest  plea  for  variety.  "  Think  of  something  which  no 
one  else  has  said,"  she  entreated. 

One  of  the  four  troublesome  babies  arose,  and  with  a 
roguish  look  in  his  eyes  held  up  a  one-inch  stick  with  the 
remark  :  "  I  just  love  my  little  baby  one-inch  stick." 

A  suggestion  that  they  make  squares  with  their  sticks 
turned  the  current  of  thought  into  a  more  profitable 
channel. 

"A  two- inch  square  is  larger  than  a  one-inch  square." 
"  Our  one-inch  square  is  the  Httlest  one  we've  made." 
"The  word  "littler"  promised  to  be  as  popular  with  this 
class  as  with  the  spring  beginners  whose  work  was  described 
in  the  October  number  of  Primary  Education.  Not  wishing 
to  meet  the  difficulty  until  another  day,  the  teacher  suggested 
that  they  place  two  sticks  end  to  end  and  make  fences. 
(Fig.  2.)  Two  four-inch  sticks  placed  together  elicited  the 
remark  :  "  If  they  were  fast  together  it  would  make  a  stick 
eight  inches  long," 

Following  were  a  variety  of  statements,  wonderfully  inter- 
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Fig.  a. 


**  Fold  as  you  please  and  tell  what  you  have  done,"  was 
the  next  order. 

"  1  took  my  two-inch  square  and  made  it  into  a  one-inch 
square." 

"  I  took  my  four-inch  square  and  folded  it  into  a  two-inch 
square." 

"  I  took  my  three-inch  square  and  folded  it  into  a  one- inch 
square." 

This  diflficult  foMing  was  attempted  by  all,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  teacher,  three  children  succeeded  in  folding 
the    paper  so    as    to    show   nine    square    inches.     These 


esting  because  the  language  showed  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  number  idea. 

"  The  five-inch  stick  and  the  two-inch  stick  would  make 
seven  inches." 

"  The  five-inch  stick  put  with  the  three-inch  stick  would 
be  eight  inches." 

"'Die  five-inch  stick  and  the  four-inch  stick  would  be 
nine  inches." 

The  same  children  on  another  day  gave  the  following : 

"  A  two-inch  stick  and  a  one-inch  stick  are  three  inches 
long." 
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Willie,  theSndependent  thinker,  chose  a  simple  form  of 
expressing  the  idea  in  the  words  ordinarily  used,  although 
new  to  this  school,  every  individual  of  which  was  a  fall 
beginner.  He  held  up  two  five-inch  sticks  with  the  words : 
"  Five  inches  and  five  inches  are  ten  inches."  Helen  fol- 
lowed with,  "  A  three-inch  stick  and  a  two-inch  stick  make 
a  five  inch  stick.''  Ethel,  like  Helen  and  Willie,  scorned  to 
copy,  and  although  she  could  not  yet  speak  plainly,  she  was 
able  to  state  facts  in  new  words,  as  her  statement,  **  Two 
five-inch  sticks  are  ten  inches,"  will  show. 

Suddenly  all  the  children  seemed  to  catch  the  idea  of 
addition,  and  one  after  another,  thick  and  fast,  came  the 
sentences,  "Five  inch  and  two  inch  make  seven  inch." 
"  Two  inch  and  two  inch  are  four  inch." 

"Will  you  please  say  inches?'*  requests  the  teacher,  but 
without  gTeat  success.  Addition  is  begun,  however,  even  if 
language  must  suffer  for  a  time. 

The  Kindergarten  Splints 

A  little  experiment  in  accurate  counting  was  conducted 
with  a  class  of  twenty-four  of  the  beginners.  They  were 
asked  to  play  that  the  splints  were  boards  and  use  twelve  in 
laying  a^floor.     Eighteen  were  able  to  follow  the  direction. 

One  half  the  pupils  laid  floors  containing  between  twelve 


and  twenty-five  boards,  and  stated  correctly  the  number 
used. 

The  idea  of  addition  was  seized  upon  with  an  avidity  that 
made  the  English  language  stand  olit  of  the  way,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statements. 

Ruth  began  it  by  saying :  "  I  have  three  splints  in  this 
hand  and  one  in  this  hand,  and  it  makes  four."  Harry  was 
even  less  correct  in  saying,  "  I  got  four  splints  in  this  hand, 
and  one  in  this  hand  makes  five."  Edith  said,  "  I  have  five 
in  this  hand  and  one  in  this  hand  makes  six  altogether." 
Tom,  who  scorned  small  numbers,  arose  and  said,  "  I  have 
twenty-nine  sticks  in  this  hand  and  two  in  this  hand  and  it 
makes  thirty-one." 

The  teacher  spent  no  time  in  worrying  over  errors  in  the 
form  of  language  used,  for  the  language  was  bom  of  life  and 
would  produce  life,  according  to  the  words  of  Froebel,  the 
greatest  teacher  wlio  ever  spent  his  life  in  the  education  of 
children. 

"  Our  children  will  attain  to  a  far  more  fundamental 
insight  into  language,  if  we,  when  teaching  them,  connect 
the  words  more  with  the  actual  perception  of  the  thing  and 
the  object.  .  .  .  Our  language  would  then  again  become  a 
true  language  of  life,  that  is,  born  of  life  and  producing 
life." 


In  March 
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Brave   lit  -  tie       blue  -  birds    shiv  -  er,    pcr-plexed:     Sun-shine     one        min 
Wil  -  lows  turn      yel    -  low,    cat-kins    have    come,    Rap  -  a    -  tap,       tap 
Winds  on       a       frol    •   ic       up     hill    and  down,    Find     the     first 
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CHORUS.    Resolutely. 


next.  But,  March,  you  may  blus  -  ter.  And,  March,  you  may  blow, 
drum.  So,  March,  you  may  blus  -  ter,  And,  March,  you  may  blow, 
gown.    So,     March,    you      may       blus    -  ter,     And,     March,    you      may       blow. 
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know,     Yes,      sure      ly 
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(Will  the  player  please  play  the  small  notes  only  with  the  right  hand.) 


Moral? 

Teacher  Brown  visited  Teacher  Green  and  saw  in  her 
waste  basket  a  most  artistically  colored  advertisement,  for  a 
fur  sale  at  one  of  the  leading  dry  goods  houses. 

"  May  I  have  this  ?  "  she  said. 

'•  Yes,"  said  Teacher  Green,  "  I  get  so  tired  of  the  stacks 
of  ads.  that  come  here  that  I  throw  them  in  the  basket 
without  looking  at  half  of  them.  If  we  can  ever  afford  a 
bigger  flat  Td   like   to  keep  them,   they  are    so  beauti- 


ful, but  as  it  is "  —  and    she    shmgged    her    shoulders. 

Two  days  later  they  met  again.  Said  Teacher  Brown,  "  I 
showed  that  ad.  to  the  children.  Did  you  know  that  the 
picture  of  each  fur  garment  was  accompanied  by  a  picture 
of  the  animal?  It  is  the  best  little  book  and  the  most 
beautiful,  on  fur-bearing  animals  that  I  ever  saw." 

Teacher  Green  pondered,  went  down  town  and  asked  for 
another  book,  which  she  didn't  get,  and  then  borrowed  the 
one  she  had  given  her  friend. 

—M.  E.  F. 
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Fairy  Furniture     III 

Waltbk  J.  Kentom,  State  Noitnal  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(AD  fighta  nwtrad) 


N 


The  High  Chair. 

THE  baby's  high  chair  very  naturally  follows  the 
cradle.  This  piece  of  furniture,  also,  consists  of  two 
parts  only.  The  directions  given  in  common  for  the 
previous  pieces  will  leave  no  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  one.  Remember  always  to  make  the 
creases  sharp  in  order  to  secure  the  best  effects.  By  the 
way,  are  your  children  still  using  too  much  glue  ?  A  tooth- 
pick is  the  best  glue-brush.  A  handy  way  of  managing  the 
glue  is  to  pour  a  little  (LePage's  liquid  glue)  upon  a  scrap 
of  waste  cardboard  —  half  a  teaspoonful  is  enough.  Lay 
half  a  dozen  toothpicks  beside  the  card  and  we  have  then 
an  economical  glue  center,  around  which  the  children  may 
congregate,  as  they  arrive  at  that  stage  of  the  work. 

The  Fire  Screen 

This,  after  all,  is  the  simplest  bit  of  construction  in  the 
lot.  It  had  better  come  in  here  rather  than  later.  The 
screen  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  a  little  decorating  by 
the  children.  The  various  posts  and  cross-bars  of  the 
frames  should  be  colored  a  non-committal  sort  of  brownish- 
gray.    The  panels,  both  the  main  and  upper  ones,  may  be 


strongly  tinted  with  either  red,  yellow,  or  blue.  A  pretty 
effect  is  secured  by  making  this  tinting  of  the  panels  darker 
at  the  bottom  and  lighter  toward  the  top,  and  lightest  of  all 
in  the  upper  panels. 

If  we  now  select  some  simple  spray  or  twig,  and  paint  it 
in  silhouette  in  the  panels,  a  very  pretty  effect  may  be  se- 
cured, even  by  little  children.  I  have  decorated  one  wing 
of  the  screen,  as  an  example.  Of  course,  this  decoration  is 
left  out  in  the  duplication  of  copies. 

By  a  silhouette,  I  mean  the  plant  form  represented  in  one 
color,  which  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  color  of  the 
plant.  If  the  panel  furnishing  the  background  is  blue,  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  make  the  silhouette  a  heavier,  duller  blue — 
a  grayish  blue ;  and  if  the  panel  is  a  green  the  silhouette 
may  be  a  heavier,  duller  green — a  gray  green.  If  this  plan 
is  adhered  to,  there  can  be,  at  most,  no  screaming  violations 
of  color  harmony. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  coloring  should  be 

done  before  the  wings  of  the  screen  are  folded.     Of  course 

•  one  fold  is  forward,  the  next  backward,  and  so  on,  just  as  in 

"  grown-up  "  screens.    While  we  say  nothing  specially  about 

the  reverse  side  of  the  screen,  it  is  expected  that  many  of 
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the  little  folks  will  want  to  color  that  side,  also — rwhich  they 
may  readily  do  by  copying  the  side  already  finished. 

The  Flower  Stand 

consists  of  the  back  legs  (in  one  piece)  and  the  middle  leg; 
together  with  the  three  semi-circular  shelves. 

Each  step  on  the  legs  has  a  lap  which  is  to  be  creased 
over  sidewise.  Remember,  nice  work  requires  always  that 
the  line  to  be  creased  shall  first  be  scored  with  some  dull 
tool  like  a  hard  pencil  or  a  knitting  needle.  In  scormg,  the 
card  should  be  dented  but  not  scratched. 

Glue  the  top  shelf  to  the  back  legs  first.  Then  glue  the 
front  leg  in  place.  After  this,  add  the  middle  and  lower 
shelves.  Go  slowly,  and  hold  each  joint  until  dry,  before 
gluing  the  next.  The  tail-piece  illustration  will  suggest  the 
arrangement 

Flower  Pots 

.  A  charming  little  finish  to  the  flower  stand  is  afforded  by 
three  or  four  tiny  flower  pots  about  as  large 
as  thimbles.  These  may  be  molded  from  the 
kindergarten  clay.  Of  course,  they  will  have  to 
be  solid,  not  hollow.  They  may,  or  may  not, 
have  the  usual  heavy  rim  —  according  to  the 
maker's  finger  skill.  There  is  only  one  "  must- 
be."  These  flower  pots  must  have  level 
bottoms. 

After  the  pots  are  finished,  and  while  the  clay 
is  still  soft,  bore  a  hole  down  the  center  of  each 
with  a  toothpick.  In  this  hole  imbed  a  suit- 
able   tiny  twig  of  living  green.      A  group  of 

pine  needles  gives  a  flne  effect. 


From  the  Mails 

Use  of  Cut-up  Stories 

We  have  enjoyed  the  section  stories  in  PRm arv  Educa- 
tion.   I  use  them  in  this  way.    First,  I  number  each  part 
1 9  2 1  3>  etc.    Then  I  separate  the  story  by  cutting  on  the 
division  lines.    I  give  each  child  in  the  advanced  class  one 
of  the  papers.    When  I  distribute  the 
papers  I  tell  them  the  subject  of  the 
story.    For  example,  if  we  were  going 
to  read    the  section    story    in    the 
December  number,  I  would  say  that 
this  story  is  about  "  Tommy's  Christ- 
mas Present."     Before  we  begin  to 
read,  each  one  has  time  to  study  his 
paragraph.     If  there  is  a  word  that  he 
cannot  master,  I  write  it  on  the  black- 
board and  we  master  it  by  means  of 
the  phonics.     All  the  difficult  words 
are  mastered  in  this  way.    When  this 
work  is  done  we  begin  to  read  the 
story.     I  call  on  the  pupil  to  read, 
who  has  the  section  marked  i ,  then 
on  the  pupil  who  has  section  2,  etc. 
The  interest  increases  as  we  advance, 
as  each  one  is  anxious  to  know  how 
the  story  terminates. 
When  we  have  finished  the  reading,  I  use  the 
story   for  a  language  lesson  by  allowing  each 
child  the  privilege  of  reproducing  it,  in  an  illus- 
trative drawing.     An  occasional  reading  lesson 
of  this  kind  gives   variety   to   the  work  and  is 
profitable. 


Decatur,  IlL 


Esther  White 


(Will  others  tell  us  their  manner  of  using  these  stories? — 
*   The  Editor) 


Dear  Mrs^  Kellogg  : 

I  have  pressed  specimens  of  all  the  spring  wild  fiowers,  as 
the  children  have  brought  them  in,  and  glued  them  into  a 
scrap  book  with  date,  name  of  flower,  and  name  of  child.  I 
did  this  to  interest  the  children  in  learning  the  correct 
names  of  the  flowers ;  but  to-day  it  occurred  to  me  that  our 


collection  might  be  helpful  to  some  city  school  that  cannot 
reach  the  beautiful  real  things  in  the  field  and  woods.  I 
think,  too,  of  the  happiness  it  will  give  my  school  to  know 
that  they  have  shared.  If  you  know  of  a  school  that  would 
be  glad  of  the  collection,  and  will  kindly  send  address,  we 
will  forward  it  soon. 

Byifield,  Mass.  E.  M.  T. 

(Address  Miss  Esther  M.Torrey,  Byfield,  Mass.— '^The  EnrrOR) 


My  dear  Mrs,  Kellogg  : 

As  a  teacher  to  whom  your  magazine  comes  as  a  never- 
ending  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  desire  to  express  my  warm- 
est appreciation.  It  has  helped  me  in  so  many  different 
directions. 

The  articles  on  "  Products  of  Field  and  Garden,"  as  well 
as  many  other  novel  and  helpful  sketches,  have  "  shed  light " 
in  many  dark  places  for  me. 

Again  I  thank  you  in  my  own  behalf,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  many  others,  for  the  very  evident  thought  and 
pains  you  take  in  the  paper. 


Broohline^  Mass. 


R.  L.  W. 


Dear  Editor  : 

So  many  times  after  receiving  my  monthly  inspiration,  I 
have  felt  impelled  to  write  a  strictly  personal  note  to  the 
one  whose  very  life,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  uplifting, 
breathes  through.the  pages  of  Primary  Education.  Until 
now  I  have  controlled  the  impulse,  feeling  that  you  might 
not  understand  ;  but  after  reading  your  editorial  in  the  No- 
vember issue,  I  must  write  an  "I  thank  you;" — I  must  let 
you  know  that  you  have  made  me  love  my  profession  with 
an  intensity  which  has  resulted  in  a  successful  career,  and 
the  happiness  of  many  little  children.  For  it  is  with  the 
little  ones  I  have  cast  my  lot,  knowing  that  because  my 
heart  is  with  them,  I  will  do  better  teaching  than  were  I 
with  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  been  induced  by  an  agent  to  close 
her  subscription  to  Primary  Education,  substituting  another 
periodical.  I  was  talking  with  her  last  week  about  the 
change.  "Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  I  really  feel  lone- 
some ?  "  We  agreed  that  the  strong  personality  reflected  in 
the  text,  is  responsible  for  the  uplifting  influence  of  the 
carefully  selected  matter.of  your  magazine. 

Will  you  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  one  thing  I  like 
about  your  jourml  is  the  smallness  of  the  space  devoted  to 
"  methods."  Helps,  suggestions,  material  in  abundance  do 
you  favor  us  with,  but  unlike  other  papers,  the  Primary  does 
not  hamper  us  with  useless  cut-and-dried  plans.  This 
paper,  too,  is  unique  in  its  being  pervaded  by  a  beautiful 
spirit  of  love  and  unselfishness.  As  a  bit  of  Emerjon,  or 
the  absorption  of  a  beautiful  sermon  is  a  spiritual  tonic,  so 
is  my  perusal  of  this  most  helpful  magazine. 

Mich.  L-  W. 

A  Magic  Square 

Numbers  are  arranged  in  this  square  so  that  the  sum  of 
every  column  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  diagonal  shall 
produce  the  same  result,  viz.,  34. 


I 

^5 

14 

4 
9 

12 

6 

7 

8 

10 

II 
2 

5 

13 

3 

16 

Could  not  this  be  done  with  smaller  numbers  and  make 
interesting  seat  work  that  would  not  be  valueless  ? 

—  The  EnnoR 
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Object  Drawing 

D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland,  Cal. 

It  is  doubtful  if  drawing  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye 
can  be  expected  from  children  much  before  the  seventh 
grade,  but  nearly  all  children  from  the  first  grade  up  can  ex- 
press crude  facts  about  objects  and  these  facts  grow  more 
numerous  and  more  accurate  as  the  pupil  grows  older.  For 
example,  place  a  hat  before  first  grade  pupils  and  let  them 
draw  it.  The  result  will  not  be  very  encouraging,  many  of 
the  drawings  will  be  unintelligible.     But  do  not  give  up ;  use 


Picking  Beans  and 
Fractions 

Mary  E.  FitzGerald,  Chicago,  111. 

(The  following  is  an  incident  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence as  teacher  in  the  Parental  School,  Chicago. — ^The 
Editor.) 

THE  "new  teacher"  made  her  way  down 
the  fields ;  a  way  much  retarded  by  the 
appeals  she  heard  from  each  plot  as  she 
passed. 

Some  difficulties  between  a  working  and  an 
idle  partner  had  to  be  settled;  some  abun- 
dantly bearing  vines  had  to  be  admired  ;  some 
compliments  were  requested  for  special  industry. 

She  reached  Kelly's  patch  at  last,  and  found 
him  working  alone,  as  his  "  partner  "  had  made 
good  his  escape  a  day  or  two  before. 

Kelly's  tongue  found  the  uttering  of  the  sim- 
plest sentence  such  a  stupendous  task  that  it 
required  an  entire  cessation  of  labor,  endless 
gestures,  and  an  amount  of  patience  that  his 
new  teacher  did  not  sometimes  possess.  But 
his  eyes — beautiful  Italian  eyes  —  spoke  a 
language  that  she  understood,  and  as  she  seated 
herself  sociably  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and 
began  to  help  him  fill  his  hat  with  the  string 
beans,  she  knew  she  was  welcome. 

Now,  with  the  whole  hour  befpre  her,  she 
thought,  was  the  time  to  find  out  where  the 
puzzling  combination,  "Kelly  Barrone,"  came 
from. 

"Is  your  father  living,  Kelly?"  she  began. 
She  had  almost  filled  the  hat  before  the  "  Yes,' 
ma'am  "  escaped. 

" He's  an  Italian,  isn't  he?  " 

"  A  Roman,"  he  stuttered,  with  evident  pride. 

She  had  dwelt  long  upon  the  glories  of  Rome, 
and  the  proud  thing  it  was  to  be  a  "  Dago." 

"Your  mother  isn't  an  Italian,  is  she,  Kelly?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  the  hull  of  us ;  we're  all  Italians ;  my 
aunts  and  everybody,"  with  a  sudden  burst  into  speech, 
which  surprised  them  both. 

Away  flew  her  theory  of  the  Irish  mother. 

"Well,  how  did  you  ever  come  to  be  called  Kelly,  then?" 
she  said,  laughing.  "Kelly  isn't  an  Italian  name,  is  it?" 
thinking,  perhaps,  it  might  be  the  nearest  English  approach 
to  some  romantic  Italian  name. 

"  My  really  name  is  Pasquale,"  looking  at  her  smilingly, 
to  see  the  effect. 

"  What  a  pretty  name  !     Whoever  changed  it  to  Kelly?  " 

"My  brother;  he  didn't  like  it,"  with  many  facial  con- 
tortions. 

"Why  didn't  heUkeit?" 

A  vigorous  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  answer. 

"What  is  his  name?"  she  asked,  as  he  returned  fr«m 
emptying  his  hatful  into  the  basket. 

"  Mike,"  was  the  unexpected  reply,  which  came  &• 
quickly  that  she  laughed,  his  whole  face  showing  his  appre- 
ciation of  her  enjoyment,  as  he  laughed,  too. 


the  hat  a  whole  week  as  the  central  object  in  the  drawing 
class.  Make  it  interesting  by  means  of  drawings,  stories, 
and  devices.  Interest  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  most  of 
the  difficulties  in  drawing  as  well  as  in  all  other  subjects. 

Place  the  hat  before  the  class  and  ask  them  to  draw  it. 
After  they  have  tried  it,  not  before ^  place  a  drawing  yourself 
on  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  unconsciously  compare  their 
drawings  with  yours  and  yours  with  the  hat.  A  story  and  a 
device  may  easily  be  made  to  fit  the  hat  in  various  positions. 
Use  the  hat,  story  and  device,  in  various  ways.  One  day  the 
hat  is  the  central  object,  the  next  the  hat  is  the  subject  of 
a  story,  and  then  again  the  hat  is  an  accessory,  as  a  home  for 
a  bird  or  a  mouse. 


^  S       1  ^  \  u 


"  But  that  isn't  Italian,  either.    What  is  his  real  name?'* 

"Camillo,"  with  great  effort. 

"  Well,  now,  when  you  go  to  school  again,  you  must  give 
your  own  name,  Pasquale  Barrone  :  that's  lovely ;  but  Kelly 
Barrone  is  ugly.     Will  you  ?  " 

A  vigorous  shaking  of  the  head  signified  his  willingness. 

Their  conversation  had  taken  so  long,  and  been  so 
absorbing,  that  they  had  forgotten  to  count  the  number  of 
times  they  had  filled  the  hat. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  new  teacher,  indifferently ;  but 
the  agonized  expression  of  Kelly's  face,  and  the  tremendous 
exertions  he  was  making  to  deliver  himself  of  some  explana- 
tion, made  her  realize  that "  counting  "  was  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  so  she  hastily  turned  the  partially  filled  basket 
upside  down,  and  without  more  ado  began  to  help  fill  the 
limp  hat 

The  tw«  partners  in  the  next  plot  having  finished,  socially 
came  to  their  assistance ;  but  the  vigorous  action  of  Kelly's 
elbows  gave  them  to  understand  that  his  beans  were  not  to 
be  measured  in  their  hats.  The  surprised  teacher's  peace- 
able, "Now,  what  difference  does  it  make,  Kelly?"  was 
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answered  by  a  dramatic  outstretching  of  the  two  hats  —  one 
stiff-crowned  and  deep,  the  other  flexible. 

She  understood,  and  so  did  the  friendly  neighbors,  wh« 
&irly  danced,  shrieking  shrilly  that  they  w^uld  c^unt  theirs 
"  twict  as  many." 

"  Once  and  a  half ;  once  and  a  half  would  be  fair,''  said 
the  teacher,  having  as  much  difficulty  in  enunciating  the 
simple  sentence  as  Kelly  himself. 

Out  came  two  grimmy  note  books,  and  the  two  neighbors, 
sitting  on  an  agricultural  machine,  very  much  tipped  over, 
began  calculating.  After  many  erasures,  arguments,  calling 
of  names,  and  applications  for  help,  which  were  denied, 
they  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  result  that  once-and-a-half 
times  twenty-nine   was  seventy-one.      Their  result  being 


TUe  old      /     ^\  A  lUtle  bivd  \\q\a)  ivas  lUe 


proudly  exhibited  at  noon,  brought  forth  vociferous  ob- 
jections, the 'most  convincing  of  which  was  from  Ligie, 
who  sai^,  fiercely : 

**  What  you  givin'  us  !  Thirty,  and  a  half  of  thirty  would 
be  only  forty-flve,"  and  then  some  more  arguments  and 
names ;  but  after  severe  labor,  taking  nearly  the  whole  noon, 
and  a  most  elaborate  placing  of  objects  to  represent  the 
"  caps  and  half  caps,"  the  correct  result  was  obtained,  and 
the  teacher  felt  sure  that  the  "  psychological  moment "  for  a 
lesson  in  fractions  had  arrived. 

Distended  blouses  seemed  to  have  become  the  prevailing 
style  the  next  day.  An  inventory  of  ^the  dressing-room 
showed  nothing  but  stiff  hats.  Every  soft  hat  that  could  be 
impressed  into  service  was  carried,  not  in  the  owner's,  but 
the  possessor's,  bosom,  and  deep  were  the  lamentations  of 
those  deprived  by  strategy  of  their  headgear. 

Why  did  the  counting  mean  so  much?  The  new  teacher 
never  could  make  any  satisfactory  explanation  except  the 
genera]  one,  that  the  love  of  being  ahead  animates  all,  and 
is  particukrly  strong  in  the  breasts  of  "Parental"  boys. 
But  she  found  most  attentive  pupils  when  she  began  to 
teach  the  first  step  in  fractions. 


A  School  Garden 

Katherine  Beebe,  Evanston,  III 

IM  AGI N  E  a  one  story  red  brick  school-house  of  eight  rooms, 
more  or  less,  on  a  lot  about  two  hundred  feet  square. 
Around  it  lawns,  parkways,  trees,  and  playgrounds. 
This  was  our  starting  point,  and  from  it  we  have  been 
working  toward  our  garden  for  years.  Little  by  little  we 
have  added  to  the  good  beginning  furnished  by  t4ie  tax- 
payers, those  improvements  which  have  at  last  made  that 
particular  schoolyard  the  beauty  spot  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  playgrounds,  necessarily  unsightly,  have  been  shut  off 
from  the  lawns  and  away  from  the  public  view  by  wire 
fences.  These  are  now  completely  covered 
with  our  native  woodbine,  which  leaves  out 
early  in  the  spring  and  is  a  crimson  glory  in 
September.  Against  the  brick  walls  of  the 
building  are  a  number  of  flourishing  Japanese 
ivies.  Young  trees,  many  of  them  raised  by 
the  children  from  seed,  have  been  planted  in 
the  places  of  dead  and  dying  oaks.  We 
keep  a  nursery  of  these  seedlings,  right  along, 
cherishing  those  sown  by  Mother  Nature's  own 
hands,  and  adding  to  them  the  others,  which 
we  seek  out  and  plant  in  sheltered  comers. 

While  this  work  was  being  done,  we,  of 
course,  raised  a  few  flowers  every  year,  but  not 
uptil  these  essentials  were  completed  did  we 
rrgukirly  plan  and  plot  out  our  school  garden. 
Of  course,  it  had  to  be  an  autumn  garden,  but 
such  an  one  provides  plenty  of  preparatory 
work  in  April,  May,  and  June,  gives  the  grounds 
a  thrifty  green  growing  look  all  summer,  and 
is  a  blaze  of  color  and  beauty  from  the  first  of 
September  until  late  October. 

Different  groups  of  teachers  and  children 
nnake  themselves  responsible  for  the  different 
beds,  the  allotments  being  made  according  to 
the  zeal  and  genuine  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  groups.  And 
this  is  the  result : 

First,  as  to  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
grounds,  which,  of  course,  is  in  full  view  from 
the  street;  a  narrow  bed,  close  to  the  red 
brick  wall  of  the  school-house,  on  the  west 
side,  is  full  of  hardy  perennial  daisies,  whose 
bright  nodding  heads  speak  a  welcome  to 
teachers  and  pupil  on  the  opening  day,  for 
they  begin  to  blossom  the  very  first  of  Septem- 
ber and  are  in  their  glory  during  the  rest  of 
the  month.  A  wider  bed,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  south  front  of  the  building,  is 
a  blaze  of  red  and  yellow,  being  filled  with 
salvias,  dwarf  sunflowers,  single  French  mari- 
golds, and  scarlet  zinnias.  A  bed  in  the  east  side,  between 
the  building  and  the  walk  leading  to  the  main  entrance,  has 
in  it  castor  beans,  which  only  reach  perfection  in  our  cli- 
mate in  September,  cannas,  and  the  school  geraniums,  with 
a  border  of  mignonette,  which  is  never  so  fragrant  as  on 
cool  autumn  mornings. 

Behind  the  wire  fences,  out  of  sight  from  the  street,  are 
beds  of  flowers  for  cutting  :  on  the  west,  calendulas,  and  on 
the  east,  masses  of  cosmos,  dahlias,  double  and  single, 
marigolds,  zinnias,  and  hardy  anemones.  A  long  border  bed 
is  devoted  entirely  to  tall  branching  asters,  and  there  is 
enough  of  everything  for  each  room  to  be  made  beautiful 
with  clusters  and  sprays  as  kirge  as  need  be  for  school-room 
decoration. 

Now  all  this,  of  course,  costs  work  and  money,  but  the 
children  are  only  too  glad  to  garden,  both  spring  and  fall, 
and  a  group  of  ten,  more  or  less,  can  accomplish  wonders  in 
a  half  hour  after  school,  under  the  direction  of  an  interested 
teacher.  The  govemmenit  gives  away  many  seeds,  the 
school  board  allows  us  a  little  money  now  and  then,  which 
we  use  for  bkck  earth  and  fertilizer,  and  the  janitor  lends  a 
hand  whenever  we  need  him. 
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But  the 
thing  most  ne- 
cessary to  the 
success  of  the 
garden  —  its 
care  during  the 
summer — he  is 
not  able  to  do 
without  our 
help.  The 
cleaning  and 
repairing  of  the 
building,  with 
the  care  of  the 
lawns,  is  as 
much  as  he  can 
manage,  so  it 
i  s  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  make  provision  for  the 
extra  work  necessary  during  July  and 
August.  This  we  do  by  giving  a  number 
of  simple  entertainments  during  the  win- 
ter, so  that  we  can  leave  behind  us  in 
June  a  fund  to  be  expended  for  the 
labor  of  weeding,  watering,  and  cultivat- 
ing. For  this  work  the  janitor,  to  whom 
the  fund  is  entrusted,  employs  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood,  as  he  needs  them,  and  they 
and  he  together  take  much  pride  in  bringing  our 
garden  to  perfection  and  bloom,  in  readiness  for 
the  first  day  of  school. 

As  to  the  entertainments,  "That  is  another 
story." 

(Can  any  teacher  absorb  the  spirit  of  this  writer  and 
not  make  a  vow  to  go  and  do  likewise?  The  detailed 
description  of  ways,  means,  and  results  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  inspiring  articles  on  school  gardens  ever 
written.  The  resourceful,  determined  energy,  patience,  and 
fine  sense  of  the  fimess  of  things  manifested  by  these  teach- 
ers would  solve  any  school  garden  problem.  Miss  Beebe 
must  forgive  me  if  I  suggest  that  any  honest  inquiry  for  fur- 
ther information,  if  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope,  would  receive  attention  from  her.— Thb  Editor.; 


No  Excuse 


Sdssoxs' cQttmi^ 


It  is  no  excuse  to  be  ignorant  about  nature 

{  H^  because  you  happen  to  live  in  the  city.  I  know 
l^m  of  no  better  place  than  a  city  market  to  study 
f^f  natural  history.     In  Washington  Market  you  can 

see  almost  every  kind  of  fish  food  found  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  besides  you  will  see  various 
kinds  of  foreign  animals  and  game;  there  are 
deer,  and  I  have  seen  bears;  the  man  who  studies 
Washington  and  Fulton  Markets  can  always  hope  for  a  sur- 
prise  of  some  kind ;  he  never  knows  beforehand  what  he 
is  going  to  find.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  the  way 
of  rare  organisms  have  come  through  Washington  Market. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  find  dead  things  as  interesting  as  live 
ones ;  but  my  point  is,  there  is  plenty  of  natural  history  to 
be  seen  if  people  only  want  to  see  it. — Sei. 


The  Marking  System 

Is  a  marking  system  standing  between  you  and  your 
pupils  ?  Either  throw  it  away  or  so  administer  it  that  it  shall 
not  defeat  and  master  you.  Give  your  pupils  reasonable 
freedom  of  choice.  Examinations  are  made  for  pupils,  not 
pupils  for  examinations.  Are  you  employing  an  elaborate 
system  of  deportment  marks  with  which  you  may  easily 
alienate  the  affection  and  respect  so  important  to  your  suc- 
cess? In  the  very  school  in  which  you  gave  so  many  de- 
merits the  last  month,  another  teacher  gave  none,  and  yet,' 
dealing  with  the  same  pupils,  had  perfect  discipline  and  ex- 
cellent moral  and  intellectual  results.  One  hundred  black 
marks  are  a  poor  substitute  for  a  warm  human  heart 

—  Frederick  A.  Tupper. 


Friday  Question  Box 

(My  method  is  to  have  a  "  Question  Box."  A  child  who 
has  "  helped  "  all  the  week  is  allowed  to  "  draw  "  the  first 
question  from  the  box  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  child  who 
can  answer  this  question  when  asked  by  the  "  child-teacher  " 
is  allowed  to  draw  a  question  and  in  turn,  to  act  as  teacher. 
So  the  game  goes  on.  An  elastic  band  is  put  about  the 
questions  used  at  any  exercise,  so  that  none  are  worn  thread- 
bare, literally  and  figuratively,  by  being  asked  too  often  at 
successive  times.     A.  B.  B.) 

The  Children's  Question  Box 

Anna  B.  Badiam 
Number 

Name  some  things  which  are  sold  by  liquid  measure. 

Which  is  the  smallest  measure  in  liquid  measure? 

Which  is  the  largest  measure  in  liquid  measure? 

How  many  times  must  you  fill  a  gill  measure  to  fill  a  pint 
measure  ? 

How  many  pints  does  it  take  to  fill  a  quart  measure  ? 

How  many  quarts  does  it  take  to  fill  a  gallon  measured 

Which  is  larger,  a  gill  or  a  pint  measure? 

Which  is  larger,  a  pint  or  a  quart  measure? 

Which  is  smaller,  a  pint  or  a  gill  measure? 

Which  is  sinaller,  a  quart  or  a  pint  measure  ? 

Which  is  smaller,  a  gallon  or  a  quart  measure? 

A  pint  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  gill? 

A  quart  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  pint? 

A  gallon  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  quart? 

A  gill  is  what  part  of  a  pint? 

A  pint  is  what  part  of  a  quart? 

A  quart  is  what  part  of  a  gallon  ? 

A  gill  will  cost  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  pint?    Why? 

A  pint  will  cost  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  quart?    Why? 

A  quart  will  cost  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  gallon? 
Why? 

A  pint  will  cost  how  many  times  as  much  as  a  gill?  Why  ? 

A  quart  will  cost  how  many  times  as  much  as  a  pint  ? 
Why? 

A  gallon  will  cost  how  many  times  as  much  as  a  quart  ? 
Why? 

Name  some  things  which  are  sold  by  dry  measure. 

Which  is  the  smallest  measure  in  dry  measure? 

Which  is  the  largest  measure  in  dry  measure  ? 

How  many  quarts  make  a  peck? 

How  many  pecks  make  a  Dushel? 

Which  is  larger,  a  quart  or  a  peck? 

Which  is  larger,  a  peck  or  a  bushel? 

A  peck  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  quart?    Why? 

A  bushel  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  peck  ?    Why  ? 

A  quart  is  what  part  of  a  peck?     Why? 

A  peck  is  what  part  of  a  bushel  ?    Why  ? 

A  peck  will  cost  how  many  times  as  much  as  a  quart  ? 
Why? 

A  bushel  will  cost  how  many  times  as  much  as  a  peck  ? 
Why? 

A  quart  will  cost  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  peck?    Why  ? 

A  peck  will  cost  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  bushel? 
Why? 

A  pint  of  milk  is  what  part  of  a  quart?    Why? 

A  quart  of  milk  is  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?    Why  ? 

A  neck  of  apples  is  what  part  of  a  bushel?    Why? 

How  many  quarts  in  a  peck  of  potatoes? 

How  many  quarts  of  oats  in  one  half  peck? 

How  many  quarts  of  beans  in  one-fourth  of  a  peck? 

How  many  quarts  of  onions  in  one-eighth  of  a  peck? 

How  nuny  pecks  in  one  bushel? 

How  many  pecks  of  turnips  in  one-half  bushel  ? 

How  many  pecks  of  beets  in  one-fourth  of  a  bushel? 

How  many  pecks  of  oats  in  one  bushel? 

How  many  inches  make  a  foot?  ! 

How  many  feet  make  a  yard  ? 

How  many  inches  make  a  yard?     Why? 

How  many  inches  in  one-fourth  of  a  yard?    Why? 


( Contintud  in  April  number, ) 
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Nature    Study   by   Months      VII 

Agn£S  Vinton  Litther,  Nature  Study  Department,  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  City  Teachers 

(All  rights  rtsenred) 

Worn  is  the  winter  rug  of  white, 
And  in  the  snow-bare  spots  once  more 

Glimpses  of  faint  green  grass  in  sight — 
Spring's  footprints  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  sombre  forest  gates 

A  crimson  flush  the  mornings  catch. 
The  token  of  the  spring,  who  waits 

With  finger  on  the  latch. 

— /".  D.  Sherman,  in  "Songs  ofNatun:* 

March  !  Sturdy  month  that  brings  a  fresh,  invigorating 
touch  to  the  resting  world  and  bids  it  make  ready  for  the 
Awakening.  What  is  the  thought  with  ^hich  Nature  seems 
to  be  filling  this  month?  There  is  but  the  merest  sugges- 
tion of  the  dawn  of  spring,  a  preparation,  a  foretelling, 
expressed  in  each  part  of  her  heretofore  silent  kingdom. 
Let  the  thought  of  our  work  then  embody  itself  in  the  topic. 
Prophecies  of  the  Awakening. 

**The  piled  up  snows  of  winter. 
Cower  and  melt  and  flee. 
In  sheltered  nooks  the  little  brooks 
Once  more  splash  merrily." 

The  first  prophecy  seems  to  come  from  the  inanimate 
world.  What  are  some  of  the  simpler  observations  that  the 
child  may  make  here?  The  melting  snow  in  citystreeb; 
the  overflowing  gutters ;  the  lingering  snow  on  the  side  of 
the  school  or  the  garden  facing  the  north ;  the  softening 
earth  making  the  muddy  boots  as  the  frost  comes  out  of  the 
ground.  The  warmer  days.  The  longer  days  in  contrast  to 
the  winter's  short  day.     Recall  Stevenson's  poem : 

«  In  winter  I  get  up  at  night, 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day." 

What  has  the  frost  been  doing  to  the  stones  in  the  vacant 
lot  or  field,  that  there  seem  to  be  so  many  now  ?  Breaking 
them  apart  in  winter  by  freezing  the  water  that  trickled  into 
the  cracks.  Recall  the  experiment  of  the  broken  bottle. 
Let  the  children  see  why  it  seems  to  the  farmer  that  his 
field  grows  a  new  crop  of  stones  each  year. 

If  the  child  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his  observa- 
tions farther  afield,  take  up  the  subject  of  the  <<  Stream's 
Awakening."  The  softening  of  the  ice,  making  skating 
dangerous;  the  melting  and  cracking;  the  final  breaking 
up ;  the  tumbling  of  block  over  block,  as  the  stream  bears 
them  away ;  the  danger  to  bridges,  and  the  accompanying 
overflow  of  the  stream  with  its  double  burden  of  ice  and 
melted  snow:  all  these  are  characteristic   events   in  the 


spring  life  of  the  stream.  (See  "Spring"  in  "Pastoral 
Days,"  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson.)  Finally  comes  the 
day  when  ice  and  snow  have  disappeared  from  the  banks^ 
and 

"Once  more  at  purple  evening  dream 
The  tender-voiced,  enamored  stream 
With  the  rush  renews  its  theme." 

The  Sun 

A  typical  study  for  March,  as  its  more  direct'  rays  bring 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  warmer  days. 

I.  CharacterisHcs. 

What  the  sun  is  will  be  hard  to  make  clear  to  the  little 
child,  though  he  may  gain  some  slight  idea.  Certain  of  its 
characteristics,  however,  he  may  easily  study.  These  are  as 
follows :  its  warmth  (letting  the  child  hold  one  hand  in  the 
sunlight,  the  other  hidden)  ;  its  ability  to  impart  warmth  to 
an  object  (feeling  of  the  window-sill  where  the  sun  is 
shining)  ;  its  brightness,  and  its  shape,  which  each  child 
should  observe  through  a  piece  of  smoked  or  blue  glass, 
instead  of  taking  your  "  say-so  "  as  to  its  roundness.  Study 
the  sunbeams,  placing  the  child  where  he  cannot  see  the 
sun  but  can  see  the  beam,  tracing  it  the  distance  that  it 
enters  the  room. 

«*Now,  what  shall  I  send  to  the  Earth  to-day?' 
Said  the  great,  round,  golden  Sun. 
*  Oh !  let  us  go  down  there  to  work  and  play,' 

Said  the  Sunbeams,  every  one. 
So  down  to  the  earth  in  a  shining  crowd 
Went  the  merry  busy  crew." 

II.  Idea  of  Time. 

Under  this  topic  begin  with  the  thought  of  day  and  night, 
bringing  out'  the  characteristics  of  each  and  contrasting  the 
two. 

In  the  simplest  way,  bring  out  what  the  day  means,  that 
is,  the  time  when  we  see  the  sun  or  its  light.  Day  is  the 
time  for  work  and  play,  not  only  for  the  human  family,  but 
for  the  animal  world.  Recall  the  work  of  bee,  squirrel,  and 
bird.  It  is  the  working  time  for  plants  as  well,  when  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant  are  active. 

What  is  night?  The  time  when  the  light  of  the 
sun  does  not  reach  us,  and  the  result  —  darkness.  It  is  the 
time  for  our  rest.  The  animals  are  resting  now.  The 
plants  are  sleeping.  Use  the  exquisite  little  song,  "  When 
little  Pussy  goes  to  sleep,"  from  "  Mother  Goose  Mel- 
odies," McLou$i[hlin  Brothers.  There  are  several  other 
lullabies  given  in  "  Nature  in  Verse,"  among  them  Eugene 
Field's  beautiful  Japanese  and  Norse  Lullabies.  "The 
Ferry  for  Shadowtown,"  music  by  DeKoven,  is  one  of  the 
daintiest  of  sleepytime  songs.  For  the  sleep  of  plants,  see 
"  Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshine,"  William  Hamilton  Gib- 
son. From  this  we  may  pass  to  the  way  we  designate 
different  parts  of  the  day:  sunrise,  morning,  noon,  after- 
noon, sunset,  ^nd  evening.     From  this  study  grows  nato* 
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rally  the  story  of  the  clock  and  its  gradual  development. 
The  hour-glass,  which  you  may  have  used  before  in  your 
colonial  stories,  appears  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  clock. 
You  see  that  the  possibilities  of  the  subject  stretch  far 
beyond  the  nature  lesson,  if  you  choose  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

III.  Reason  for  Apparent  Motion  of  the  Sun, 

It  is  wiser  to  leave  this  until  kter  in  the  school  course, 
but  it  never  should  be  attempted  except  through  experi- 
ment. In  connection  with  this,  see  "  The  Sun's  Travels," 
Stevenson.     "  Merry  Sunshine  "  from  "  Nature  in  Verse." 

'  Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. —  Longfellow, 

IV.  Color. 

Let  the  sunbeam  pass  through  the  prism,  and  show  all  the 
colors  which  were  hidden  in  it.  Experiment  with  your 
crystal  models,  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  colors.  Identify 
these.  Use  the  color  chart  (Prang).  Be  on  the  watch  for 
the  rainbow  in  the  sky,  which  later  will  tell  the  same  story. 

V.  Shadow  Work. 

One  of  the  best  of  topics  for  good  work.  Use  simple, 
eveiyday  material  in  your  experiments.  Place  an  object  in 
the  sunlight,  selecting  one  which  will  cast  a  simple  shadow. 
Question  so  as  to  bring  out  the  following.  Which  side  of 
the  object  the  sunlight  falls  upon.  The  fact  that  it  cannot 
pass  through  it.  Place  a  small  object  immediately  behind 
the  larger  one.  Can  the  sunbeam  find  it  there?  See 
where  the  beam  is  passing  by  the  larger  object.  Show  me 
where  it  passes  it  on  the  right.  On  the  left.  Is  the  sun- 
beam passing  over  it?  Show  me  where  it  strikes  the  table. 
Develop  in  this  way  the  fact  that  the  place  behind  the 
object  which  the  sunlight  cannot  touch  we  call  the  shadow. 
Experiment  with  different  objects.  Let  the  children  hunt 
for  other  shadows  in  the  room.  In  each  case  the  child 
should  see  what  is  standing  in  the  way  of  the  sunlight^  and 
thus  making  the  shadow. 

Develop  the  varying  length  of  shadows  by  using  a  candle 
and  moving  the  light  parallel  with  the  object  as  well  as 
above.  Watch  the  result.  Apply  this  to  the  position  of 
the  sun  in  relation  to  objects.  Select  a  hitching-post, 
street-lamp,  or  tree,  near  the  school  to  observe.  Let  the 
children  watch  their  own  shadows,  their  long  morning 
and  evening  shadows  and  their  short  noon  ones.  Use 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  delightful  "  My  Shadow." 

"The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow, 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  sloW, 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  India  rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him  at  all.*' 

See  also  *«  Verses  for  a  Child,"  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  McClure, 
March,  1902. 

Select  from  your  collection  of  pictures  those  which  show 
shadows.      Let  the  children 
reason  from  these  as  to  what 
time  of  day  it  is. 

Make  a  school-room  clock 
on  your  window-sill  by  the 
shadow  of  the  casement 
Chalk  the  line  across  the  sill 
for  the  noon  line  first,  and 
then  add  the  other  hour  lines 
as  the  shadow  creeps  along. 

Tell  how  in  olden  time  the 
people  used  just  such  a  device 
to  tell  the  time.  Sketch  a  sun 
dial  on  the  board.  Better 
yet,  make  one.  Two  pieces 
of  cardboard  are  all  that  are 
necessary,  one  to  serve  as  a 
dial,  the  other  for  a  pointer  or 
gnomon.  For  convenience, 
we  sometimes  tack  the  dial  on 
a  wooden  box,  to  serve  as  a 
pedestah  The  pointer  or 
gnomon  may  be  fastened  up 
right  by  pasting  a  brace  on  each  side  made  of  paper. 


Old  Sun  Dial  in  Bettws-y.Coed,  Wales 


The  main  difficulty  will  be  to  determine  the  angle  which 
the  gnomon  must  make  with  the  dial  and  the  distance 
between  the  figures  on  the  dial.  This  must  be  calculated 
according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,* 

VI.  What  the  Sun  does  for  us. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  the  benefits  which 
plants  and  animals  derive  from  the  sun. 

VII.  References. 

In  addition  to  the  ones  given,  there  are  a  number  of 
poems  in  Nature  in  Verse,  songs  in  the  Eleanor  Smith 
books,  and  myths  in  some  of  the  simpler  books  on  myth- 
ology :  "  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,"  in  Nature  Stories  for 
Youngest  Readers;  "The  Dog  and  his  Image,"  "The  Ass 
and  his  Shadow,"  from  ^sop's  Fables;  "  Phaethon,"  and 
"Iris'  Bridge,"  from  Cooke's  Nature  Myths  and  Stories. 
"  Aurora."  In  pictures  there  are  the  "  Aurora,"  by  Guido 
Reni,  "  Day  and  Night,"  Thorwaldsen,  and  "The  Rainbow/' 
Millet. 

Wind 

"Mother  Nature  called  to  the  wind  one  day. 
As  he  roamed  about  in  his  frolicsome  way, 

*Your  help  I  shall  need,  and  the  bright  sun's,  too. 
For  Spring  is  coming  and  Pve  much  to  do.'  " 

Only  a  comparatively  brief  outline  will  be  given  upon  this, 
as  most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  topic. 
Possibly  a  little  help  as  to  system,  however,  may  not  be 
amiss. 

I.  Out-ofdoor  Observation. 

Recalling  of  children's  experiences  with  the  March  wind 
this  morning  as  they  came  to  school. 

II.  Windo7v  Observation. 

With  your  group  of  children  at  the  window  observe  all  the 
things  which  tell  that  the  wind  is  blowing:  flags,  smoke, 
clothes  on  the  line,  objects  in  the  street,  trees,  and  clouds. 

Develop  by  this  observation,  and  by  simple  experiments 
with  light  objects  at  the  slightly  raised  window,  and  with 
the  fan,  the  following  :  that  the  wind  is  air  in  motion ;  that 
the  fan  moved  the  air  in  front  of  it,  which  in  turn  moved  or 
pushed  the  object ;  that  the  wind  is  invisible,  but  that  the 
effects  may  be  seen,  />.,  the  moving  objects ;  that  we  may 
feel  the  strength  of  the  wind,  and  that  it  may  be  heard, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  noise  made  by  the  moving 
of  the  objects  in  its  path.  Recall  the  song  of  the  "  Pine 
Tree,"  in  illustration  of  the  latter,  where  the  wind-moved 
needles  gave  us  the  sweet  melody.  "The  south-bom  wind 
woke  harp  strings  in  the  pine."  Teach  the  song  "  I  saw  you 
toss  the  kites  on  high,"  words  by  Stevenson. 

m.      Work  of  the  Wind. 

How  it  helps  the  child,  flies  his  kites,  turns  his  pin- 
wheels  (make  these  for  occupation  work),  sails  his  boats  and 
brings  fresh  air  to  him  in  the  school-room.  (See  that  it 
does.)  How  the  wind  helps  the  mother  on  Mondays. 
How  it  helps  the  sailor.  Study  the  picture  of  the  ship. 
What  the  wind  does  for  the  Dutch  miller.  Make  a  card- 
board wind-mill.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  study  the  little 
Holland  child  in  our  geography  work.  How  does  the  wind 
help  the  plants?  Recall  the  distribution  of  seeds.  Use 
"  How  West  Wind  Helped  the  Dandelion,"  in  "  In  the 
Child's  World."  How  it  is  helping  nature  now,  though 
rather  a  vigorous  broom  it  makes.  What  the  warm  South 
Wind  is  saying  to  the  sleeping  plants  and  animals. 

''Hanging  over  the  brook  in  their  queer  brown  caps. 

The  pussy-willows  hung,  all  taking  their  naps. 
The  wind  softly  murmured,  *  You've  slept  a  long  while '; 
And  then  each  pussy  woke  up  with  a  smile. 

On  the  bough  of  a  tree  in  the  orchard  close  by, 
A  cradle  was  hung  'twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

The  wind  rocked  it  gently  both  to  and  fro ; — 

And  a  soft  voice  answered  within,  *  I  know,  I  know ! ' " 

*  Note. — ^To  anyone  interested  in  making  a  sun  dial,  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  the  rule,  or,  instead,  will  give  you  the  angle  for  your  gnomon  and  the 
hour  distances  as  soon  as  you  sen^  me  the  latitude  of  your  city. — ^A.  V.  L. 
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IV.  The  Weather  Vane. 

To  develop  the  necessity  for  weather  vanes,  let  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  by  watch- 
ing the  smoke,  the  flags,  holding  up  the  hand,  or  the  wet 
finger,  sailor  feshion.  From  the  comparative  uncertainty  of 
these  means,  grew  the  necessity  for  the  weather  vane.  Make 
a  weather  vane  for  experimental  work  in  the  school-room, 
out  of  wood.  White  pine  is  good  for  this  purpose.  Make 
a  square  block  for  the  base.  Nail  a  slender  stick  (a  perch 
from  a  bird  cage  will  do),  upright  upon  this.  Make  two 
short  cross  pieces  to  indicate  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Slit  these  at  the  end  and  force  in  the  letters  cut  from  cellu- 
loid. Surmount  the  whole  by  an  arrow  whittled  out  of  the 
pine  or  made  from  heavy  pasteboard.  See  that  the  arrow 
moves  freely  on  the  pin  and  is  correctly  balanced.  Experi- 
ment with  this  until  the  children  have  grasped  its  workings. 
Then  place  it  where  the  wind  may  move  it,  and  show  that 
the  arrow  points  toward  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
comes.  Why  ?  As  soon  as  the  children  have  learned  to 
read  the  little  home-made  weather  vane  let  them  find  all  the 
others  in  the  vicinity  and  watch  them  from  day  to  day.  A 
clever  little  poem  to  use  here  is,  "The  Weather  Cock's 
Complaint,"  "  Nature  in  Verse."  ^  Teach  the  children  the 
following : 

"Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
So,  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best." 

V.  The  Winds  and  What  They  Bring. 

This  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass as  does  the  preceding  topic,  and  can  well  be  taken  in  • 
the  geography  period.  It  is  better  given  after  continued 
observation  through  the  medium  of  your  daily  weather  chart 
so  that  ^the  children  may  discover  the  relation  between  a 
given  wind  and  the  attendant  result  as  to  temperature  and 
rainfall. 

March  Among  the  Trees 

By  the  swift  river's  flood, 
The  willow's  golden  blood 
Mounts  to  the  highest  spray 
More  vivid  day  by  day; 
And  fast  the  maples  red 
Crimson  through  every  bough; 
And  from  the  alder's  crown 
Swing  the  long  catkins  brown. 

—Celia  Tkaxttr. 

Keighborhood  Work 

As  soon  as  March  comes  in  with  its,  warmer  days  we  begin 
our  work  on  the  trees  of  the  school  block.  Our  plan  has 
been  first  to  diagram  the  block  and  place  our  trees  on  this 
plan.  Make  a  short  excursion  around  the  square  with  your 
children  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  trees  near  you. 
How  many  are  there  on  each  side?  Where  are  they  placed? 
Consider  each  as  to  any  individual  characteristics  that  may 
fix  the  tree  in  the  child's  mind.  As  yet  it  is  not  so  much  a 
study  as  preparing  the  child  for  continued  observation  later 
on.  Draw  the  square  upon  the  blackboard  where  it  can  re- 
main. After  your  trip  let  the  children  tell  you  where  to 
fill  in  the  trees.  Write  the  names  opposite  them.  These 
are  our  friends  who  have  been  quietly  growing  so  near  us  all 
the  time.  They  have  been  sleeping  during  the  winter  but 
soon  will  waken.  Who  will  be  ready  to  tell  us  of  the  first 
sign? 

"  Rising  from  the  dust  of  busy  streets 
lliese  forest  children  gladden  many  hearts." 

Arrange  your  work  so  that  March,  April,  May,  and  June 
shall  see  some  definite  work  upon  the  trees  of  the  school 
block.  Make  them  your  friends  indeed  by  a  personal 
knowledge  and  love  for  them.  Let  March  consist  in  getting 
acquainted  with  them,  placing  them  in  the  plan,  studying 
their  outline  and  general  appearance  so  as  to  know  them  in 
their  winter  dress,  and  in  examining  the  twigs  and  leaf  buds 
in  preparation  for  the  unfolding.  For  the  study  of  tree  out- 
lines send  for  the  Cornell  Teacher's  Leaflet,  No.  12.  A 
book  recently  published,  "  Trees  in  Winter,"  is  invaluable 
both  for  the  subject  matter  and  illustration. 


Buds  and  Twigs 

In  collecting  these  for  class  work,  after  a  review  of  the 
type  (horse-chestnut),  select  the  varieties  which  correspond 
to  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  so  as  to  carry  on 
the  systematic  study  suggested  in  the  preceding  topic. 
Recall  the  fall  study  we  made  when  the  tree  was  preparing 
for  winter.  Review  the  horse-chestnut  twig  as  the  type. 
Each  twig,  elm,  maple,  etc.,  which  you  may  study  after  this, 
illustrates  the  same  thought  with  slight  variations.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  synopsis  may  be  glanced  over  while  preparing 
work  upon  any  variety  of  twig  you  may  have.  Do  not 
destroy  the  life  of  your  subject  by  any  such  formal  treat- 
ment as  the  following.  It  is  given  merely  as  a  guide  to  the 
subject  matter. 

TTie  Buds  Mission,  to  safely  guard  the  new  leaves  and 
flowers  hidden  within  them.  When  made?  Last  year  be- 
fore the  tree  dropped  its  leaves.  Recall  fall  work  with  twig 
in  September  Primary  Education.  Covering  of  buds  to 
shield  contents.  Scales  overlapping  like  fishes'  scales  or 
shingles  on  the  roof,  keeping  the  rain  and  all  intruders  from 
the  sleeping  leaves.  Other  protection  outside  the  scales, 
such  as  gum  or  silky  down  according  to  the  variety  of  tree. 
Shape  and  color  of  bud.  Location  of  all  the  buds  on  the 
twig,  terminal  and  lateral.  Position  of  lateral  buds,  alternate 
or  opposite.  Tiny  "dormant  buds,"  what  they  are  and 
when  they  may  be  needed  in  case  of  injury  to  other  buds. 
These  may  sleep  for  years  until  the  tree  need^  their  help. 
Flower  buds,  larger  and  different  in  shape  from  those  which 
contain  leaves  alone. 

Rings  Find  a  place  upon  the  twig  where  it  looks,  as  the 
children  say,  as  if  a  thread  had  been  wound  tightly  around 
several  times.  These  are  where  the  bud  was  a  year  ago. 
The  rings  were  made  by  the  falling  off  of  the  scales  as  the 
bud  opened.  What  is  the  history  of  the  twig  since  that  time 
to  the  present?  How  nuich  wood  did  it  make?  Measure 
distance  between  scar  of  last  year's  bud  and  this  year's  bud. 

Was  it  a  good  healthy 
year  for  that  twig  as  to 
wood  making?  Notice 
the  difference  in  color 
between  this  year's  bark 
and  last.  How  many 
inches  did  the  twig 
make?  Look  for  the 
history  of  the  year  be-  ' 
fore  that,  farther  down 
the  twig  between  the 
next  two  sets  of  rings. 
How  old  is  your  twig  ? 
Leaf  Scars  History. 
What  made  them  ? 
When  did  this  happen? 
Shape  of  scar.  Mark- 
ings on  scar.  Meaning 
of  these  in  relation  to 
Alder.  the    leaf.      These '  are 

the  marks  of  the  main 
ribs  or  veins  and  frequently  indicate  the  number  of 
leaflets.  Position  of  scars,  in  relation  to  one  another. 
Opposite  or  alternate.  The  placing  of  scars  shows  that 
every  leaf  had  a  chance  at  the  light  unshaded  by  others. 
Find  the  little  bud  above  each  leaf  scar. 

Flower  or  Fruit  Scars  Different  from  the  leaf  scar. 
Sometimes  a  bit  of  the  stem  left,  at  other  times  a  hollow  or 
depression.  Full  directions  for  identifying  these  cannot  be 
given  here  as  each  variety  of  tree  has  a  different  appearing 
fruit  scar. 

Opening  Buds 

For  first  year,  pupils  there  are  several  twigs  whose  buds 
will  prove  the  veriest  surprise  boxes.  First  in  favor  stands 
the  Forsythia.  It  is  a  common  ornamental  shrub  widely 
planted  on  lawns.  Bring  in  a  bunch  of  twigs  early  in  the 
month  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  a  mass  of  yellow  blos- 
soms. They  rank  far  above  the  apple  and  cherry  in  their 
unfailing  response  to  the  touch  of  warmth.  Next,  the  alder. 
Before  the  snow  has  left,  the  stiff  Uttle  spikes,  if  brought  in, 
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will 'soon  change  to  long  flexible  dancing  tails,  showering 
their  golden  dust  at  every  touch. 

"  The  aiders  by  the  river 
Shmke  out  their  powd'ry  curls." 

The  pussy  willow  you  know  and  love.  The  unfolding 
horse-chestnut's  buds  can  never  be  excelled  in  their  reveal- 
ing of  the  care  and  enwrapping  warmth  which  has  shielded 
the  soft  green  leaves  until  they  are  ready  for  the  world.  The 
red  maple,  whose  close  bunches  of  red  blossoms  awaken  so 
early  in  Spring,  is  another  very  welcome  visitor.  You  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  in  the  school  block.  Watch 
carefully  for  the  awakening  of  the  small  flowers. 

"  Swinging  upon  the  branches  brown, 

'  She  waked,  a  groping  hand  stretched  out; 

'  I  thought — I  thought  I  heard  a  shout ! ' 

With  sleepy  eyes  she  peered  about 

Between  the  branches — down,  far  down. 

Under  the  maple  tree. 
'  O  ho  I '  quoth  she,  *  ah  yes !  I  see 

The  boys  have  brought  iheir  marbles  out; 

So  it  is  more  than  time  for  me ! ''" 

Industries  of  the  Month 

There  are  two  which  stand  out  prominently,  i.  The 
maple  sugar  industry,  from  the  first  stirring  of  sap  in  the  tree 
to  the  completed  cake,  of  which  each  little  one  in  the  room 
should  have  a'  taste.  The  sand  table  lends  itself  well  to  a 
picturing  of  the  camp,  using  twigs  for  trees,  toy  buckets  for 
pails,  and  your  colonial  log  cabin  for  a  sugar  house. 

2.  At  the  flrst  hint  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
rivers,  the  lumberman  stands  ready  for  the  "  drive  "  or  the 
sending  of  the  logs  down  the  river.  For  the  lumbering 
industry,  the  best  outlines  published  so  far,  I  believe,  are 
"  The  Story  of  a  Pine  Board,"  5/. Nicholas,  Nov.,  1897,  and 
"Life  in  a  Lumber  Camp,"  Scribnet's,  June,  1893.  Prof. 
Wyckoff's  experience  among  the  lumbermen  is  told  in  the 
second  volume  of  "The  Workers,"  Take  the  story  of  the 
log,  from  the  tree  to  its  final  embodiment  into  something 
necessary  to  our  daily  living.  For  the  smallest  ones  in  our 
schools,  some  every  day  article,  such  as  the  chair  or  desk, 
will  come  more  within  their  horizon.  Its  story  may  be 
traced  from  the  forest  to  the  schoolroom.  A.  W.  Mumford, 
Chicago,  publishes  an  excellent  set  of  illustrations  upon 
lumbering  for  a  small  sum. 

For  the  older  children,  I  believe  there  is  nothing,  in  which 
the  tree  seems  to  live  again  as  in  that  most  beautiful  of 
man's  creation,  a  well  built  ship.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
Longfellow's  "  Building  of  the  Ship  "  you  will  work  out  a 
beautiful  connecting  link  between  Nature  and  man's  needs. 
Clarke  Russell's  "  The  Ship,  Her  Story  "  will  be  of  interest 
to  refer  to.  Last  and  best  of  all,  Kipling's  story  of  "  The 
Ship  that  Found  Herself"  is  without  its  equal.  While 
practically  a  story  of  the  ship's  first  voyage,  where  each  part 
finds  its  place  through  much  uncertainty  and  adjustment, 
the  whole  is  a  most  perfect  picture  of  community  life.  The 
child  who  sees,  even  if  dimly,  through  the  story,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  clearer  notion  of  his  own  more  perfect  fitting  into 
the  organization  of  human  life  which  we  call  Society. 

<'  Out  behind  the  headland  glides  the  coaster  slow, 
All  her  canvas  blushing,  in  the  ruddy  glow, 
Where  the  steadfast  lighthouse  watches  day  and  night, 
Beautiful  and  stately  she  passes  out  of  sight." 


The  Alder 


In  Marcti  or  early  April  bring  in  an  alder  branch  that' has 
one  or  more  long  closed  catkins  on  the  end  of  the  twig : 
this  is  the  pollen-bearing  or  staminate  catkin.  Along  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  twigs  are  the  smaller  seed- producing  or 
pistillate  calkins ;  bring  in  some  of  these  also.  Both  sorts 
may  often  be  found  upon  the  same  twig.  Notice  that  the 
pistillate  ones  are  now  turned  downwards  in  their  winter 
position.  Of  what  advantage  is  this  ?  Place  the  twigs  in  a 
jar  or  bottle  containing  water,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  room 
where  the  water  will  not  freeze  at  night.  In  a  short  time 
the  staminate  catkins  will  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  pistil- 


late catkins  begin  to  turn  upward.  The  staminate  catkins 
now  begin  to  shed  the  yellow  pollen,  some  of  which  will  be 
caught  upon  the  projecting  stigmas  of  the  pistillate  catkins 
beneath.  Each  of  these  catkins  consists  of  many  pistils 
crowded  together.  In  this  way  the  fertilization  of  the  little 
ovules  in  the  pistils  is  brought  about:  some  of  the  pollen 
falls  directly  upon  the  pistils,  some  of  it  is  blown  upon  them 
by  the  wind,  and  much  of  it  is  scattered  far  and  wide,  and 
thus  is  wasted. 

— Clarence  Moores  Weed 


The  Four  Big  Brooms 

"  O  mother,  why  does  the  big  wind  blow 

And  rattle  the  window  pane? 
If  I  close  my  «yes  to  sleep  just  so. 

It  wakes  me  up  again ; 
If  I  hide  my  head  beneath  the  spread, 

Ton  speak  so  soft  and  low 
That  I  cannot  hear  what  you  have  said. 

"  Oh,  why  does  the  big  wind  blow?  " 

**  Let  US  play,  my  darling,  a  merry  play. 

The  winds  are  foar  big  brooms 
That  sweep  the  world  on  a  windy  day 

As  Mary  sweeps  our  rooms. 
The  south  wind  is  the  parlor  brush 

That  sweeps  in  a  quiet  way, 
But  the  north  wind  comes  with  roar  and  rush 

On  the  world-wide  sweeping-day. 

*:  Like  Mary  sweeping  the  halls  and  stairs 

Is  the  work  of  the  good  west  broom, 
And  the  sweetest  odors,  the  softest  airs, 

Float  over  the  world's  wide  room. 
But  to-nifrht,  the  broom  from  the  east  is  here, 

And  with  it  comes  the  rain, 
Like  John  when  he  brushes  the  porch,  my  dear, 

And  hoses  the  window-pane." 

The  little  boy  langrhed  and  cuddled  close 
In  his  warm  and  downy  bed. 
'*  I  hear  the  broom  and  I  hear  the  hose. 
And  I  like  them  both,**  he  said. 
And  so  though  the  rain  may  pelt  away. 

And  the  big  wind  loudly  roar. 
He  remembers  the  wide  world's  sweeping-day, 
And  thinks  of  the  big  brooms  four. 

—  Mary  Batting  8treet 


Burdened  Rich  Children 

.  .  .  Having  seen  so  much,  the  Spectator  fancied  he  had 
probed  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  A  recent  encounter  has 
opened  his  eyes.  He  went  for  a  stroll  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, crisp  with  a  dash  of  frost,  and  oveitook  a  neighbor's 
child,  a  handsome,  clever  lad  of  ten  years.  Under  his  arm 
was  thrust  a  music-roll.  Now,  the  Spectator  has  always 
mourned  his  own  hopeless  unfamiliarity  with  the  keyboard, 
so  he  congratulated  the  little  fellow  warmly  on  his  superior 
advantages.  "  Humph  I "  grunted  the  lad,  his  brow  pucker- 
ing. "/  don't  like  it.  It's  too  much  like  work.  Got  a 
new  pony,  too,"  he  went  on,  mournfully,  "  but  that's  all  the 
good  it  does  a  fellow.  It*s  a  dandy  morning  for  a  ride,  but 
I've  got  to  take  this  old  music  lesson  ! "  and  he  rapped  his 
music-roll  crossly  against  a  tree.  By  way  of  comfort  the 
Spectator  suggested  that  he  might  ride  in  the  afternoon. 
"  Humph  1 "  was  the  contemptuous  reply.  "  A  lot  you  know 
about  it.  I've  got  to  take  a  drawing-lesson  before  lunch 
and  go  to  dancing  school  after  lunch.  By  the  time  I've 
practised  my  violin  it'll  be  pitch  dark."  He  broke  oflF  with 
a  desperate  gesture.  **  Hullo  I "  said  the  Spectator ;  ''  seems 
to  me  you're  pretty  busy  for  a  small  man."  The  boy 
responded  with  a  glance  of  fine  scorn.  ''Oh,  fhafs  not 
all ! "  he  cried.  "  I^t  me  see ;  there's  a  violin  lesson  every 
morning  before  school  (sub- teacher,  you  know),  and  piano 
right  after  school,  if  I  don't  get  kept  a/ter.  Then  Mam'selle 
comes  to  teach  us  French,  and  we  do  burnt- wood  with  Mr. 
Saunders.  That's  all  except  drawing,  and  dancing-school, 
and  gymnasium.  Oh,  and  choir-practice.  It's  no  cinch,  I 
can  tell  you/  "  he  finished,  as  we  parted. —  The  Outlook. 
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L.  Mabel  Freesb,  Bangor,  Me. 

As  a  rule  little  children  on 
entering  school  do  not  know 
the  number  symbols  so  that 
they  can  name  them  at  sight. 
Write  on  the  board  to  re- 
main a  whole  term  the  figure 
family  in  some  such  way  as 
the  following : 

Speak  of  the  figures  as  hav- 
ing children ;  for  instance 
number  2  has  two  children 
who  look  just  like  their  mother. 
Often  times  in  doing  their 
little  number  problems  they 
forget  how  to  make  the  fig- 
ure, but  looking  at  the  figure 
family  they  count  the  chil- 
dren and  get  it  all  right. 

The  figures  up  to  five  may 
also  be  taught  by  the  kinder- 
garten game,  "  Five  Little  Chicadees,*'  using  the  fingers  for         The  figures  up  to  eight  may  be  emphasized 
chicadees.     After  they  sing  a  verse,  the  teacher  asks  a  pupil     using  fingers,  '*  Eight  White  Sheep." 
to  put  on  the  board,  without  drawing  the  chicadees,  some-  I  know  of  no  device,  however,  which   my 

thing  that  stands  for,  say  five  chicadees.  used  to  enjoy  better  than  The  Figure  Family. 


by  the  game, 
little  people 


The  Pussy  Willows 

While  the  long  festoons  of  alder  catkins  are  still  in  evi- 
dence the  pussy  willows  come  into  bloom.  You  can  easily 
see  the  difference  between  the  bright  yellow  or  red  staminate 
catkins  loaded  with  pollen  and  the  greenish  pistillate  cat- 
kins. And  you  will  find  that  each  sort  is  on  a  different  wil- 
low shrub.  Evidently,  then,  the  pollen  cannot  fall  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  nor  is  it  to  any  extent  blown  by  the  wind. 
If  you  will  visit  a  clump  of  willows  in  bloom  on  a  warm 
bright  day  you  will  easily  see  how  the  pollen  is  carried : 
myriads  of  small  bees,  a  few  large  bumblebees,  and  some 
butterflies  will  be  swarming  upon  the  catkins.  If  you  will 
examine  carefully  the  bodies  of  those  on  the  pistillate  cat- 
kins you  will  see  that  they  carry  pollen  grains  among  the 
hairs  with  which  the  bees  are  covered.  These  have  been 
gotten  from  the  staminate  catkins.  So  the  bees  and  other 
insects  are  the  pollen-carrying  agents  for  the  willow. 

If  you  will  pull  a  willow  catkin  to  pieces  you  will  see  that 
Yt  is  composed  of  a  great  many  tiny  florets,  and  that  at  the 
base  of  each  floret  is  a  little  green,  nectar-producing  gland. 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  sweet  liquid  this  develops  that  the  wild 
bees  come,  although  they  also  use  the  pollen  to  mix  with  it 
to  make  bee-bread  for  the  young  bees,  which  are  to  hatch 
from  eggs  laid  upon  the  mass  of  nectar  and  pollen  in  some 
tiny  burrow,  which  the  mother  bee  digs  in  the  ground. 
The  color  of  the  pussies  and  the  sweet  willowy  odor  are  the 


advertising  agencies  of  the  plant,  attracting  the  bees  to  get 
nectar,  and  in  so  doing  to  carry  the  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower, 

— Clarence  Mo  ores  Weed 


Progr'm 
Many  persons  who  ought  to  know  better  persist  in  mis- 
pronouncing some  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language. 
A  school-boy  explained  his  tardiness  one  morning  by  saying 
that  his  father  was  away  from  home,  and  had  sent  him  a 
telegraphic  despatch  to  let  him  know  that  he  would  be  a  day 
or  two  late  in  returning,  as  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  ta 
take  part  in  a  patriotic  celebration.  The  boy  had  stopped 
to  read  the  telegram. 

The  explanation  sounded  a  trifle  "  fishy  "  to  the  teacher.  «*  What  is 
the  progr*m  of  the  celebration,  Tommy?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  «*  Papa  didn't  say  in  his 
telegr'm." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  boy's  eye,  but  his  face  was  pretematurally 
grave,  and  after  eyeing  him  a  moment  suspiciously,  the  teacher  sent  him 
to  his  seat.     Later  on,  she  looked  in  her  dictionary. 

—  Youth* 5  Companion 


"  We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise.*' 
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Teaching  Spelling  in   the   Lower 
Grades 

Annie  Storrs  Gagk 

IS  there  anything  in  the  school  curriculum  more  discour- 
aging than  the  teaching  of  spelling  to  beginners  ?  Is 
there  any  subject  that  has  been  more  neglected  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ?  Is  it  because  of  its 
difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  plodding  patience  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  pupil  that  it  has  been  thus  neglected? 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  I  might  be  criticised  by  many 
educators  in  high  places  for  advocating  the  teaching  of 
spelling  in  the  lower  grades  at  all.  Many  of  them  hold  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  idea.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  say, 
"  have  spelling  in  the  primary  grades,  but  do  not  try  to  teach 
it.  Let  the  child  absorb  what  he  will,  but  do  not  let  him 
study  the  spelling  of  words." 

I  believe  this  free  and  easy  absorption  method  in  the 
beginning  is  one  cause  of  all  the  poor  spelling,  and  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  want  to  return  to  some  of  the  old-time 
methods  of  teaching  spelling.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  new-fashioned 
way,  if  the  result  is  a  test  of  the  method. 

JSow  these  same  educators  who  do  not  believe  in  teaching 
spelling  in  the  lower  grades,  favor  written  language  work  to 
almost  any  extent.  "  Work  from  the  whole  to  the  parts," 
they  say.  That  sounds  all  right  as  an  ediucational  truth,  but 
there  is  a  fiaw  somewhere  in  its  application  to  this  subject. 
If  I  were  studying  the  butterfly,  I  should  work  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts.  Tf  I  were  learning  housekeeping,  I 
should  work  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  I  would  not 
attempt  housekeeping  until  I  had  learned  its  parts,  cooking, 
cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  So  before  I  write  sentences, 
I  should  know  how  to  spell  the  words  in  those  sentences. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  if  beginning  written  language 
so  early  in  school  life,  might  not  be  more  or  less  respc  usible 
for  the  misspelling  of  easy  words  in  the  upper  grades.  In 
the  primary  classes  the  child  writes  in  his  language  work 
word^  of  which  he  has  not  a  clear  and  correct  mental  pic- 
ture, and  not  having  been  taught  the  oral  spelling  of  the 
word,  his  memory  cannot  help  him  reproduce  the  accurate 
form,  so  he  sees,  over  and  over  again,  simple  words  mis- 
spelled. 

By  the  absorption  method  he  is  supposed  to  learn  the 
word  by  constantly  seeing  it,  and  the  way  he  spells  it  often 
shows  the  composite  picture  he  has  of  it.  His  teacher 
writes  the  word  "could"  on  the  board.  He  sees  it  "c-o-u-l-d." 
Wh^n  reproducing  it  from  his  mental  picture  perhaps  he 
sees  it  on  his  paper  *'c-o-l-d."  When  told  that  he  has  left 
out  a  letter,  he  may  change  it,  and  see  it  "c-o-i-l-d,"  leaving 
out  half  of  the  "  u,"  as  is  so  often  done.  Perhaps  a  .sub- 
stitute teacher  comes  in  for  the  day.  Her  handwriting  gives 
him  still  another  picture  of  it.  What  will  become  of  his  dis- 
tinct mental  image  of  the  word?  Won't  it  be  somewhat  of 
a  composite  picture?  But  suppose  his  ear  and  memory  had 
been  called  in  to  help  the  eye  in  learning  the  word. 
Suppose  he  had  been  made  to  memorize  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  by  oral  study.  Then  when  he  had  been 
asked  to  write  the  word  "could,"  the  hand,  assisted  by 
memory,  could  have  strengthened  the  correct  mental  pictuie 
by  placing  c-o-u-l-d  before  the  eye.  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
if  the  child  never  saw  a  word  incorrectly  written,  and  saw 
the  correct  form  tim^s  enough,  he  would  never  misspell  it. 
But  as  he  does  and  always  will  see  words  incorrectly 
written,  more  or  less,  I  believe  that  he  can  have  nothing 
better  to  fall  back  upon  than  the  memorized  order  of  the 
letters  which  oral  spelling  gives. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  spelling  we  cannot  expect 
to  cover  much  ground.  We  must  allow  some  time  for  the 
growth  of  the  mental  movements  and  habits,  which  must  be 
acquired,  before  the  eye  can  observe  quickly  and  the  ear  do 
its  work  readily  in  connecting  sounds  with  letters.  In  the 
reading  work  the  child's  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
sounds  composing  the  word,  and  very  little  to  the  letters. 
In  teaching  reading  we  work  from  the  letter  to  the  sound — 
that  is,  when  the  child  sees  the  letters  "c-h,"  he  thinks  of 


the  sound  tl'ch."  When  he  sees  a  combination  of  the 
letters  "  i-n  "  he  thinks  of  "  in."  But  when  he  is  asked  to 
spell  "  chin "  he  must  reverse  the  process  and  think  from 
the  sound  "ch  "  to  the  letters  which  make  it,  and  from  the 
"in"  to  "i-n."  So  it  would  seem  a  good  thing  to  do  to 
have  more  or  less  drill  in  this  reversing  process  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spelling  year,  the  teacher  giving  the  sounds 
of  simple  phonetic  words,  and  the  children  giving  the  letters 
for  those  sounds.  In  this  way  he  acquires  the  habit  of 
thinking  from  the  sound  to  the  letters,  and  that  is  largely 
what  spelling  is.  If  our  language  were  ptu-ely  phonetic  that 
would  be  the  whole  of  spelling. 

The  spelling  of  the  word  "  enough  "  is  easy  to  me  now, 
but  how  did  I  learn  it  ?  Through  seeing  the  correct  picture 
a  multitude  of  times,  or  by  memorizing  the  order  of  the 
letters  ?  I  remember  being  asked  by  one  of  those  people 
who  think  school  teachers  should  know  everything,  if  I  could 
spell  "  €schschaitztay*'  one  name  of  the  Cahfomia  poppy.  Of 
course,  I  could  not,  but  he  could,  and  he  glibly  rattled  off 
"  e'S-c-h'S'C'h'O-i'i'Z'i'a'*  I  asked  him  to  repeat  it  several 
times,,  then  I  could  spell  it  from  memory.  Now  when  I 
start  "  e-s-c-h-s,"  the  rest  of  the  letters  follow  in  their  places 
just  as  February,  March,  April,  and  the  rest  of  the  months 
follow  January  in  my  memorized  succession. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I  think  the 
memory  is  the  only  faculty  to  be  cultivated  in  the  teaching 
of  spelUng.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  ear  is  equally  im- 
portant, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  memory  has  been  most 
neglected  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
ability  of  the  ear  to  connect  sounds  with  letter  names  makes 
it  a  most  efficient  aid  to  the  memory  in  recalling  the  order 
of  the  letters.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  observe  the  word 
form  so  closely  as  to  get  a  clear  mental  picture,  makes  it  an 
indispensable  help  to  the  memory.  But  they  are  only  aids 
after  all.     It  is  the  memory  that  does  the  work. 

Let  us,  then,  from  the  beginning,  try  and  train  the  mem- 
ory by  oral  drill  apd  written  reproduction  of  words.  First 
teaching,  then  drilling,  then  testing.  Let  us  train  the  eye  by 
endeavoring  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  the  incorrect  form 
being  presented  to  the  vision,  and  presenting  the  correct 
form  as  often  as  possible.  Copying  the  words  from  the 
speUing  book,  if  care  is  insisted  upon,  is  an  aid  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  mental  picture.  And  for  training  the  ear,  oral 
spellmg  gives  practice  in  thinking  from  the  sounds  to  the 
letters.  We  mu3t  not  test  by  written  work  until  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  the  memory  is  able  to  correctly  repro- 
duce the  word  with  the  help  of  the  ear  and  eye.  If  we  find 
by  written  test  that  the  lesson  has  not  been  thoroughly 
learned,  we  must  go  back  and  do  it  over  again.  Once  doing 
may  not  sufiice,  though  doing  be  not  in  vain. 

If  we  teach  not  more  than  twenty-five  words  during  the 
first  month,  and  teach  them  thoroughly,  we  shall  be  able  to 
go  on  all  the  faster  during  the  next  four  weeks.  We  must 
develop  the  mental  process  involved  in  spelling,  before  the 
spelling  habit  can  be  acquired,  and  until  that  is  gained  the 
progress  must  be  slow.  And  it  takes  patience,  patience, 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Even  after  doing  ous 
utmost  we  may  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  we  have  five 
or  six  who  have  not  acquired  the  spelling  power.  But  if 
the  remaining  forty-five  have,  we  may  feel  assured  that  we 
have  done  our  part.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  five  or 
six  may  be  due  to  defective  ear  or  eye,  or  deficiency  of 
memorizing  power.  We  cannot  teach  a  child  any  faster 
than  he  can  learn.  We  must  surround  him  with  all  the  de- 
veloping influence  possible,  but  he  will  develop  only  as  fast 
as  he  is  able  to  assimikte,  and  his  assimilating  power  exists 
and  increases  according  to  Nature's  laws.  So  let  us  not  be 
discouraged  if  some  of  the  children  fail  to  develop  as 
rapidly  as  we  wish.  If  we  have  done  our  best  to  sur- 
round them  with  the  developing  influence,  we  have  done 
our  part  and  the  failure  is  not  ours. 


I  beard  the  woodpecker  pecking, 

The  sapsacker  tenderly  sing ; 
I  turned  and  looked  oat  of  my  window, 

And  lo !  it  was  spring. 

—■Maurice  T^omjMon 
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Squash  —  typical  varieties  of  winter  squasb.    Drawing  one-ninth  diameter  of  life  size. 


Products  of  Field  and  Garden  VII 

Squashes 

Helen  J.  Warren 

Illustrated  by  Ralph  Farman  Pratt 

(Squashes  should  be  brought  into  the  Schoolroom.) 

LOOK  at  the  seeds  of  a  squash.    They  are  much  like 
pumpkin  seeds,  are  they  not  ?    The  seeds  of  winter 
squashes  are  often  quite  as  large,  too,  though  the 
seeds  of  most  summer  varieties  are  much  smaller. 
If  you  plant  some  squash  seeds  in  a  pan  of  warm,  loose  earth, 


squashes  and  winter  squashes.  Summer  squashes  are  those 
whose  fruit  is  not  good  when  fully  ripe,  and  which  are  eaten 
in  the  summer.  Winter  squashes  are  those  which  can  be 
kept  until  fully  ripe,  and  eaten  in  the  winter.  There  are 
some  varieties  which  are  used  in  both  seasons — the  young 
and  tender  squashes  being  used  in  summer,  and  the  ripe 
ones  in  winter. 

The  flowers  of  both  varieties  are  beautiful  in  shape  and 
color.  They  are  very  graceful,  something  like  June  lilies, 
with  a  slightly  flaring,  five-pointed  flower  cup.  This  is  of  a. 
deep  golden  color — the  outside  striped  in  parallel  lines  with 
green.  These  flowers  are  faintly  fragrant.  When  the 
bright  flower  cup  fades,  the  tiny  squash  is  left  on  the  flower 


Sqnash  —  vine  or  bu«h  of  summer  *'  crook-neck  "  with  blossom  and  squash  at  different  stages.    Drawing  about  one-fifth  diameter  of  life-suee. 


in  about  ten  days  you  will  have  a  number  of  young  squash 
plants.  The  underground  plant  breaks  open  the  shell  of 
the  seed  at  its  sharp  end  and  backs  itself  out.  Like  the 
pumpkin  plant,  it  brings  along  its  cotyledons  to  feed  it  for 
awhile. 

Sometimes,  too,  try  as  it  will  to  leave  the  shell  of  the 
seed  behind,  the  little  squash  plant  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  So 
it  brings  it  along  with  it  above  the  ground.  If  you  look 
carefully,  you  may  find  one  of  these  shells  clinging  to  the 
cotyledons  or  seed  leaves  of  a  plant. 

Unlike  the  cotyledons  or  halves  of  seed  which  the  bean 
brings  up,  the  halves  of  seed  brought  up  by  the  squash 
plant  grow,  turn  green,  and  look  like  real  leaves.  But  they 
are  not  the  real  leaves  of  the  squash  plant.  The  real  leaves 
come  later,  not  in  pairs,  but  one  at  a  time,  and  are  very 
different  from  these  first  or  seed  leaves. 

There    are   two  general  ckisses  of  squashes  —  summer 


stem.  It  is  at  first  green,  but  as  it  grows  larger,  it  often 
turns  yellow.  ^  ^ 

The  plant  of  the  summer^squash  grows  more  like  a  bush 
than  a  vine.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  called  a  bush 
squash. 

The  summer  squash  vine  does  not  run  far,  it  has  no  ten- 
drils,  its  leaf  stalks  are  longer  than  those  of  the  winter 
squash,  and  its  fruit  has  angled  stems. 

One  of  the  common  varieties  of  summer  squash  is  called 
scalloped  squash.  It  is  shaped  something  like  a  small 
hemisphere.  It  has  a  scalloped  edge  all  the  way  round,  not 
unlike  a  little  rufHe.  Some  scalloped  squashes  have  white 
rinds ;  others,  yellowish  green ;  still  others  are  green,  striped 
with  white,  or  yellow  marked  with  green.  From  their 
shape,  they  are  sometimes  called  "patty-pan"  squashes. 

Another  well  known  kind  of  summer  squash  is  the 
summer  crookneck.     This  fruit   is  from  eight  to   twelve 
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inches  long,  largest  toward  the  blossom  end,  the  slender 
neck  curving  to  the  stem.  The  rind  is  bright  yellow  and 
nearly  covered  with  little,  hard,  round  bunches,  or  warts. 

Summer  squashes  are  planted  in  gardens  or  fields,  by 
themselves  in  hills.  The  hills  are  close  together,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  apart. 

Winter  squashes  are  sometimes  planted  in  with  corn,  like 
pumpkins.  Usually,  however,  they  are  planted  by  them- 
selves in  open  field  or  garden,  in  hills  six  or  eight  feet 
apart 

The  winter  squash  vine  looks  like  that  of  the  pumpkin. 
(See  pictures  of  pumpkin  vine.)  It  is  strong  and  sturdy, 
running  perhaps  twelve  feet,  taking  root  at  the  joints.  It 
puts  forth  big,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  at  the  top  of  tall  hollow 
leaf  stalks,  which  are  also  covered  with  bristles.    The  leaves 


Squash  —  varieties  of  summer  squash 

are  rounded  with  blunt  lobes.  They  are  heavily  veined  on 
the  under  side.     Their  color  is  a  dark,  rich  green. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  winter  squashes.  There  are  the 
turban,  and  the  winter  crookneck,  which  is  smooth,  not 
warted  like  the  summer  crookneck.  And  there  is  the 
Hubbard,  which  is  one  of  the  best.  This  has  a  ribbed  rind, 
often  rough  or  warted,  of  a  queer  dull  blue  or  olive  green 
color.  It  becomes  very  hard.  Its  fiesh  is  sweet,  thick,  and 
dry,  and  keeps  until  spring. 

A  squash  often  has  a  thicker  "  flesh  "  section  next  its  rind 
than  a  pumpkin.  In  the  center  is  a  spongy,  fibrous  seed 
section,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pumpkin. 


An  Interesting  Case 

M.E.M. 

THERE  came  into  my  class  one  day  in  September  a 
little  girl  whom  I  received  with  an  inward  groan.  I 
have  an  intense  dread  of  the  abnormal,  and  this 
child  had  been  labelled  "  mentally  deficient "  during 
her  entire  progress  through  the  school  She  had  been 
aUowed  to  pass  from  class  to  class  with  her  sister,  from 
whom  she  was  not  to  be  separated  even  for  an  instant — 
according  to  the  doctor's  strict  orders.  They  went  along, 
consequently,  somewhat  like  the  Siamese  twins.  Of  course, 
a  great  injustice  was  done  to  the  normal  child. 

I  had  had  a  previous  acquaintaince  with  these  children 
through  the  sewing  class  in  which  I  had  taught  them  for  five 
months,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  known  the  "  defi- 
cient" child  to  utter  a  word  even  to  her  sister.  Whether 
she  could  not  or  would  not  speak,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Just  before  promotion  time,  the  teacher  who  had 
them  in  charge  separated  them  as  an  experiment,  allowing 
one  child  to  go  \o  the  next  higher  grade,  the  other  coming 
to  me  in  the  same  grade. 

Ekina,  as  the  child  was  called,  usually  sat  with  downcast 
eyes  and  shrunken  figure,  as  if  trying  to  screen  herself  from 
observation.  It  was  a  trying  moment  whenever  Edna's  turn 
came.  She  invariably  stood,  as  if  wishing  to  be  just  like  the 
others,  looked  helplessly  at  me,  for  a  moment,  and  then  sat 
down  again.     It  was  very  painful  for  all  of  us. 

I  saw,  however,  that  she  had  the  full  use  of  her  limbs,  and 
I  determined  to  increase  her  happiness  as  much  as  possible, 
by  keeping  her  moving,  giving  out  papers,  collecting  them, 
etc.,  often  by  signs  making  known  my  wishes  as  she 
appeared  to  be  deaf  as  well  as  dumb. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way,  until  one  day  when  the  chil- 
dren were  standing,  adding  from  the  board.  She  joined 
them  voluntarOy.  When  her  turn  came,  she  spoke  aloud  and 
distinctly,  saying  "  twelve  " — four  and  eight  being  the  first 


two  numbers.  I  was  so  astounded  that  I  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say.  I  called  her  out  and  tried  to  get  her  to  go  on,  but 
it  was  no  use.  My  evident  astonishment  and  lack  of  faith 
in  her  had  sent  her  back  into  herself  worse  than  ever. 

But  this  incident  made  me  redouble  my  efforts  in  her  be- 
half. I  placed  her  right  in  front  of  me  and  next  to  a  very 
active,  intelligent  girl.  I  noticed  that  at  first  she  copied  all 
her  written  work,  dependent  as  she  had  always  been.  But, 
after  awhile,  I  saw,  to  my  intense  delight,  that  she  occa- 
sionally took  a  word  from  dictation,  and  wrote  it  instantly, 
without  consulting  her  neighbor's  paper.  Later,  she  was 
able  to  do  this  with  the  entire  spelling  lesson.  She  was 
often  perfect,  and  at  all  times,  nearly  so.  Up  to  this  time, 
Edna  has  spoken  only  once,  to  my  knowledge.  One  day  I 
had  a  reading  exercise  in  which,  striving  for  the  best  possible 
expression,  I  called  for  volunteers,  saying,  V  Who  will  read 
this  sentence  ?  "  etc.  .  Edna's  hand  went  up  frequently,  and 
at  last  I  called  on  her,  right  after  her  neighbor,  who  was  a 
beautiful  reader.  Edna  imitated  exactly,  though  in  a  very 
low,  almost  inaudible  voice.  This  she  did  again  and  again 
throughout  the  exercise.  Then  I  watched  her  while  the 
children  read  silently.  Her  lips  moved  and  I  could  see  her 
form  the  words.  I  found  that  the  child  whom  I  had  con- 
sidered an  idiot  was  actually  reading.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  would  willingly  read  at  any  time  I  called  upon  her, 
though  in  what  seemed  the  very  shadow  of  a  voice.  But 
there  was  progress.  She  could  read  and  she  could  spell. 
Her  manual  work  had  always  been  beautiful.  The  prettiest 
part  of  her  improvement,  however,  was  her  increased  activity 
and  cheerfulness.  She  walked  with  a  skip,  and  beamed 
almost  constantly,  as  if  so  happy  in  doing  the  things  that 
others  did.  After  each  thing  she  accomplished,  she  looked 
to  her  neighbor  for  approval  and  sympathy,  and  was  never 
disappointed.  She  improved  rapidly  after  this,  in  her  out- 
ward expression.  She  had  secretly  imbibed  knowledge  all 
along,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  child  to  learn 
in  one  short  term  all  she  knew.  It  was  a  very  proud 
moment  when  she  was  able  to  write  her  first  original  sen- 
tence ;  and  prouder  still,  when  for  the  first  time,  she  recited 
four  lines  of  poetry. 

Before  the  close  of  the  term,  she  made  a  design  for  a  sofa 
cushion  which  was  very  much  admired.  Whatever  she  did, 
she  did  well,  with  exactitude  and  great  faithfulness. 

It  is  strange  that  in  her  progress  through  school  she  did 
not  gain  any  power  to  do  her  work  in  arithmetic.  In  that 
subject  she  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning. 


Children's  Readers 

Suppose  we  wanted  very  much  to  learn  about  Egypt  and 
found  a  book  full  of  charming  Egyptian  pictures.  Below 
each  picture  were  the  hieroglyphics  which  seemed  to  be 
just  what  we  needed  in  explanation.  We  worked  for  weeks, 
full  of  hope ;  at  last  were  able  to  decipher  those  under  the 
picture  of  a  pyramid.    They  said : 

"  Can  you  see  the  pyramid?  " 
"  I  can  see  the  pyramid.'' 
"  Can  Rameses  see  the  pyramid?  " 
*'  Rameses  can  see  the  pyramid." 

Still  hoping,  we  turn  the  page  and  struggle  on.  Here  is 
the  king  and  queen.  Now  we  shall  learn  something,  shall 
have  a  short  history  of  this  wonderful  country  and  its  rulers 
— but  listen : 

"  Can  the  king  see  the  queen?  " 
**  Can  the  queen  see  the  king?  " 
"  Smg,  king,  sing." 

Could  any  better  criticism  be  made  on  the  first  stories  (?) 
given  to  a  child  to  interpret  for  himself? 

— Flora  J.  Cooke  in  Educational  Exchat^e 


Do  you  hear  the  song  of  the  March  wind,  dear? 

Do  you  know  what  it's  saying  to  you? 
That  winter  is  past  and  summer  is  coming, 

With  daisies,  and  violets  blue.—  BfX. 
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Physical   Exercises  for    Youngest 
Children     VI 

Fanny  L.  Johnson 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  yoa  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long,        ^ 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

BOISTEROUS,  breezy  March  is  'here,  and  although 
the  wind  blows  cold,  the  bright  sunshine  coaxes  us 
out-of-doors  and  we  take  a  long  breath  of  fresh  air 
and  rejoice  that  spring  is  really  at  the  door.  Men- 
tioning a  long  breath  reminds  me  of  a  question  that  was 
asked  me  the  other  day :  "  What  abqut  breathing  exercises 
for  the  little  children?"  To  answer  this  question  clearly,  I 
must  first  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  we  do  in  the  way  of 
breathing  exercises  for  the  older  children  and  for  adults. 
Baron  Posse  says,  "  Respiratory  exercises  consist  of  the 
respiratory  movements  accompanied  by  movements  of  the 
arms  to  increase  the  expansion  of  the  chest  through  the  in- 
spiratory muscles,  the  arm  movement  to  follow  the  rhythm 
of  normal  respiration."  By  the  use  of  different  arm  move- 
ments, and  by  changing  the  position  of  the  trunk,  any  part 
of  the  chest  desired  can  be  expanded.  Wherever  the  chest 
expands  most,  there  will  be  the  greatest  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  as  the  air  rushes  in  to  the  place  where  it  meets  with 
the  least  resistance.  The  command  for  the  arm  movement 
is  followed  by  the  directions,  "Breathe  in  !  Breathe  out  I " 
Nothing  is  said  about  localizing  the  breathing,  as  the  arm 
movement  and  commencing  position  of  the  body  take  care 
of  that.  Now  we  have  found  in  practising  physical  exercises 
in  general,  that  we  obtain  the  best  results  with  the  little  chil- 
dren by  removing  their  attention  from  their  own  bodies  and 
putting  it  upon  some  object  outside  of  themselves  which 
they  are  representing.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  regards 
breathing  exercises.  After  running,  jumping,  or  at  any  time 
that  a  respiratory  exercise  seems  desirable,  give  the  little 
ones  an  arm  movement  of  expansion ;  if  they  stretch  their 
arms  well,  their  chests  will  expand  and  they  will  breathe 
correctly  and  naturally,  while  if  their  attention  is  called  to 
themselves  by  telling  them  to  breathe,  they  will  probably 
make  some  effort  which  will  contract  the  chest,  and  so 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  arm  movement. 

The  March  wind,  the  lengthening  days,  and  the  increas- 
ing warmth  of  the  sun,  have  been  the  ideas  present  in  my 
mind,  while  planning  the  following  exercises.  Children  are 
always  interested  in  the  wind,  and  in  noticing  the  different 
objects  which  it  puts  in  motion.  Although  all  the  things 
which  I  mention  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  any  one  place, 
they  will  probably  be  brought  before  the  little  ones  in  their 
nature  study  or  reading.  The  children  may  also  be  able 
to  suggest  objects,  not  here  mentioned,  which  are  put  in 
motion  by  the  wind,  and  these  will  perhaps  serve  as  exer- 
cises to  be  used  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  variety.    The 

general  subject  may  be  entitled,  "A  March  Day, 

and  What  It  Brings  Us." 

I     The   children   stand  in    the   aisles    in   good 

position.     Bring  the  elbows  a  little  forward  and  the 

hands  together  in  front,  the  fingers  in  one  hand 
slightly  lapping  over  those  of  the  other ;  the 
hands   and   arms  thus  form  a  circle.     Lift  the 

^^  hands    and    arms 

'"    "  slowly,  keeping  the 

circular  form,  until 
they  are   high  over 


the  head.  (This  represents  the  rising  sun.)  Separate 
the  hands,  and  moving  the  fingers  quickly,  and  each 
one  separately,  bring  the  arms  down  sideways ;  reach  out 
as  far  as  possible  at  the  sides  as  the  arms  descend ;  (sug- 
gestive of  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  come  down  to  give  us 
warmth.) 

2  The  children  face  the  sides  of  their  desks.  Rise  on 
tip-toe,  bend  the  knees  as  far  as  possible,  keeping  the  heels 
up  and  the  body  erect,  then  stretch  the  knees,  and  heels 
sink ;  repeat.  (Some  children  crouching  behind  a  wall  for 
shelter  from  a  gust  of  wind ;  when  they  rise  it  still  blows,  so 
they  go  down  again.) 

3  Children  flying  kites.  Let  the  children,  one  aisle  at 
a  time,  make  the  motion  of  letting  out  the  string  of  a 
kite,  and  then  run  around  the  room  on  tip-toe,  looking 
up  at  the  play  kite  they  are  flying,  as  they  go ;  as  they 
return  to  their  places  wind  up  the  string  to  bring  the  kite 
down. 

4  Stretch  the  right  arm  out  sideways,  palm  of  hand 
forward;  move  the  arm  forward  until  the  hand  points 
straight  to  the  front;  move  it  back  to  the  first  posi- 
tion, forward  again,  and  back  again.  (A  weather-vane  on 
any  building  in  sight.)  Make  a  weather-vane  with  the  left 
arm. 

5  Make  the  motion,  with  the  arms,  of  a  bird's  wings  fly- 
ing; with  arms  outstretched,  lift  the  heels  and  bend  the 
knees  as  in  exercise  2.  When  down,  place  hands  on  the 
hips  and  walk  forward  on  tip- toe.  (Pigeons,  first  seen  on  a 
root,  flying  down  and  walking  about  to  pick  up  some  food 
which  has  been  thrown  to  them.) 

6  The  children  stand  in  twos,  back  to  back.  Stretch 
the  left  arm  upward,  and  the  right  arm  down  and  a  little 
backward.  At  a  word  from  the  teacher  both  arms  begia  to 
move  rather  slowly,  until  the  right  arm  is  up  and  the  left 
down.  The  arms  may  be  kept  very  straight.  (A  wind- 
mill.) 

7  Feet  apart,  the  weight  of  the  body  equally  divided  ; 
arms  stretched  out  sideways,  palms  down.  Turn  the  body 
to  the  left,  keeping  the  arms  out  straight  and  the  feet  still ; 
turn  forward,  then  to  the  right,  and  forward  again.  (A  reel 
for  drying  clothes.) 

8  Hands  on  the  hips.  Stretch  the  left  leg  out  sideways, 
keeping  the  foot  from  the  floor  and  the  shoulders  perfectly 
level ;  hold  the  position  a  moment,  then  replace  the  left  foot 
in  position  and  stretch  out  the  right  leg ;  hold  the  position 
again,  and  replace  the  right  foot.  (A  statue,  so  firmly  fixed 
that  the  wind  cannot  move  it.)  The  teacher  may  take  one 
of  the  children  and  play  she  is  moulding  the  statue  into 
form,  and  fixing  it  firmly  on  its  base ;  then  see  if  the  other 
children  can  tak«  the  position  and  be  statues. 

9  Arms  out  sideways,  but  not  straight,  to  represent  the 
branches  of  trees.  Bend  the  body  to  the  left,  then  up. 
Bend  to  the  right,  then  up.  In  bending,  be  sure  that  the 
head  bends  first.     (Trees  blown  by  the  wind.) 

10  Two  children  stand  at  the  front  of  each  aisle  and 
make  the  motion  of  turning  a  rope  for  the  others  to  jump 
over.  The  children  come  forward  in  turn,  and  each  child 
jumps  twice  over  the  play  rope.  When  all  have  jumped, 
other  children  hold  the  rope  while  those  who  first  turned  it 
have  their  chance  to  jump.  Be  sure  that  the  children  land 
from  jumping  on  their  toes  and  with  knees  slightly 
bent. 

11  Tell  the  children  to  lift  the  arms  sideways  and 
stretch  well,  as  if  they  were  tired  after  jumping  rope,  then 
let  the  arms  drop  by  the  sides.     Repeat  several  times. 

12    Street  Band 

Let  the  children  imitate  the  motions  made  in  playing  dif- 
ferent instruments,  such  as  cornets,  trombones,  drums,  cym- 
bals, etc.  This  should  be  done  to  music  in  which  the  time 
is  well  marked.  At  first,  all  the  children  should  imitate  the 
same  instrument,  but  later,  the  teacher  can  each  day  appoint 
certain  children  to  be  drummers,  others  to  play  the  comet, 
and  so  on,  thus  getting  the  idea  of  a  band,  which  is  alwajrs 
interesting  to  children,  and  which,  if  they  live  in  the 
city,  they  will  often  hear  on  bright  days  in  the  month  of 
March, 
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O  Wind  of  March 

O  "wind  of  March,  upon  whose  heaving  breast 
Sleep  April's  hopes,  like  birds  in  rocking  nest. 
Tell  me  the  meaning  of  thy  wild  refrain, 
Now  clarion  call,  now  broken  sobs  of  pain. 
Tell  me  the  secret  of  thy  clamorous  quest. 

When  thy  brave  trumpets  call  from  east  to  west 
Earth's  pulses  leap  to  greet  her  royal  guest, 
And  there's  a  magic  in  thy  wildest  strain 
To  woo  the  bluebird  o'er  the  windy  plain. 
While  dreaming  violets  stir  in  sweet  unrest, 
O  wind  of  March ! 
—  Elizabeth  Winslow  Harmon^  in  Harper's  Bazaar 


Busy  Work  for  First  Grade  Pupils 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

All  teachers  of  the  first  primary  children  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  uselcssness  of  the  average  "sentence 
builder,"  for  busy  work  durmg  the  first  four  or  five  months 
of  school.  In  view  of  this,  the  following  plan  has  been 
proven  satisfactory. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  child's  vocabulary  con- 
sists of  thirty  words.  The  following  taken  from  Baldwin's 
reader  were  used  :  ball,  box,  leaf,  tree,  boy,  cup,  apple,  big, 
little,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  this',  an,  the,  on,  table,  round, 
one,  two,  a,  I,  see,  put,  is,  in,  find,  take,  and  from. 

^  sentences  should  be  arranged  containing  all  of  these 
words. 

Write  the  sentences  so  that  the  words  may  be  readily  sep- 
arated, and  hektograph  on  to  bristol -board  cards  8  x  lo,  or 
larger. 

Cut  into  squares,  each  containing  a  single  word. 

The  sentences  are  then  hektographed  on  to  the  face  of 
envelopes,  one  for  each  member  of  the  class.  A  cut  up 
card  is  then  placed  in  each  envelope. 

During  the  busy  work  period,  pupils  place  the  envelopes 
on  the  desks,  where  they  may  be.  readily  consulted,  and 
build  the  sentences  on  the  envelope  with  the  words  con- 
tained therein. 


This  helps  to  make  the  pupils  independent,  as  all  of  the 
words  in  the  envelope  are  found  on  the  outside,  and  the 
teacher's  attention  is  not  constantly  demanded  when  pupils 
fail  to  recognize  words. 

After  the  sentences  are  ^completed,  have  the  pupils  change 
the  positions  of  the  "  name  words  "  and  of  the  **  color 
words,"  and  more  familiar  adjectives,  making  new  stories, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period  the  teacher  may  allow  them 
to  read  the  new  stories  thus  formed — an  exercise  in  reading 
which  the  children  find  especially  enjoyable. 

When  sufficient  proficiency  in  writing  has  been  acquired, 
these  may  be  copied,  as  seat  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  vocabulary  should 
include  sixty  words.  More  and  longer  sentences  should  be 
written  containing  nearly  all  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month  add  the  new  words 
acquired,  but  do  not  write  the  sentences  on  the  envelopes  as 
by  this  time  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  construct  sentences 
for  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  four  months,  after  a  review,  pupils  will  have 
advanced  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  construct  sentences  from 
lists  of  words  written  on  the  blackboard.  Only  two  or  three 
sentences  should  be  required  at  first.  This  furnishes  their 
first  'lessons  in  written  language  work. 

Short  stories  may  now  be  told  to  the  children,  as  they 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  words  at  their  command  lo 
reproduce  them  if  the  unfamiliar  words  are  written  on  the 
board. 

Four  or  five  short  sentences  should  be  the  limit  of  the 
reproduction. 


Appreciation 

6eorgie*s  aunt  was  worried  because  he  failed  to  understand  or 
appreciate  anything  not  strictly  practical.  In  her  desire  to  rouse 
him  to  a  perception  of  better  things  she  took  him  to  Niagara 
Falls.  The  train  brought  them  into  sudden  and  magnificent  view 
of  the  great  wonder.  She  watched  him  closely  as  the  moment 
for  the  test  drew  near,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him  press  his 
face  to  the  window,  and  keep  it  there. 

Then  he  turned  to  her  with  beaming  countenance,  and  pointing 
to  a  hillside  in  the  background,  said,  <'  Say,  see  them  goats !  " 
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Possibilities  in   Paper     VII 

Martha  W.  Stearns,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  London,  Conn. 
(All  rights  reserved) 

IT  is  always  the  small  boy  who  gets  out  the  first  spring 
announcements.     His  kites  publish  to  all  that  the  wind 
which  sails  them  is  also  waking  up  the  violets  and  the 
anemones  in  the  fields  outside  of  town.     His  games  of 
marbles  and    top  spinning,  in  some   sunny  corner,  tell  of 
other  protected   nooks  in   the  country  fence-angles  where 
the  sun  is  warming  the  arbutus  into  life. 

With  all  this  stir  of  new  life  outside,  new  energy  comes 
into  the  school.  The  practice  of  winter  work  has  increased 
the  children's  dexterity  with  their  scissors,  so  more  difficult 
cuttings  are  now  in  order,  though  any  cutting  may  be 
adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  little  worker  by  leaving  out  one 
or  more  of  the  less  important  parts. 

The  developmeht  of  the  same  pictures  in  different  color 


The  pigeon  hotise 

schemes  makes  a  pleasing  variety,  as  the  cutting  of  the 
pigeons,  which  looks  well  in  natural  colors,  or  in  tones  of 
blue,  or  in  black,  gray,  and  white. 

By  Pigeon  Post 

For  three  long  weeks  the  first  thing  that  Roy  said  in  the 
morning  was,  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it !  I  wish  I  hadn't 
done  it !  "  and  the  last  thing  at  night  it  was  the  same  wail, 
"I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it!  "  and  he  thought  it  all  the  time 
between,  and  another  little  boy,  two  doors  around  the  comer 
from  Roy's,  kept  saying  and  wishing  the  same  thing  every 
day. 

Now,  the  thing  which  Roy  and  Roger  wished  they  had 
not  done,  happened  when  there  was  fine  icy  coasting,  in  the 
middle  of  February,  and  Roy  and  Roger  took  their  sleds 


for  a  coast  down  a  steep  hillside  street.  A  big  policeman 
had  said,  **  No  coasting  here,  boys ;  it  is  against  the  law." 
"Why?"  asked  both  of  them  at  once.  "Too  dangerous. 
It's  a  cross  road,  with  a  trolley  at  the  bottom,"  replied  the 
policeman,  and  walked  on.  "  Pooh  ! "  said  Roy,  "Pooh  I " 
said  Roger,  when  the  policeman  had  disappeared.  "I'm 
not  afraid,"  said  Roy.  "  Just  as  if  we  didn't  know  how  to 
steer ! "  said  Roger.  "  Let's  go,  anyway ;  we'll  have  time 
just  once  before  he  gets  around  again." 

So  the  boys  went  just  once,  and  were  not  afraid,  ana 
steered  as  well  as  most  boys  do ;  but  a  grocer's  horse  was 
frightened,  just  the  same,  and  the  trolley's  speed  was  just 
the  same,  and  the  boys  found  another  law  beside  the  police- 
man's that  worked,  whether  anyone  was  watching  them  or 
not.  Roy's  mamma  called  it  the  law  of  consequences,  and 
the  particular  consequences  that  happened  to  Roy  and 
Roger,  when  they  went  down  hill  at  express  train  speed, 
and  surprised  the  groceryman's  horse,  and  the  trolley  car, 
were  a  broken  leg,  a  badly  bruised  arm,  and  a  sprained  ankle. 
Then  came  dreadful  days  of  aches  and 
pains,  and  weeks  passed  before  the  boys 
could  sit  up,  and  when  they  could  sit  up  at 
their  windows  again,  the  house  was  not  in- 
teresting. They  could  see  other  boys  flying 
kites  and  spinning  tops.  If  there  was  only 
something  to  do !  Roy  watched  Roger's 
window  across  the  comer  court;  sometimes 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  then 
they  would  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to  each 
other. 

Suddenly  Roy  discovered  that  Roger  had 
found  something  to  do.  There  was  a  pigeon 
house  in  his  yard,  and  he  had  coaxed  the 
pigeons  up  to  his  window  ledge  for  something 
to  eat.  It  looked  very  much  as  though  Roger 
had  opened  a  pigeon  restaurant !  Then  Roy 
put  something  tempting  to  eat  on  his  window 
ledge,  too,  and  soon  the  pigeons  came  to  him, 
and  he  called  them  the  same  names  he  had 
heard  Roger.  One  day  he  called  Pigeon 
Grayfeather  to  him,  and  tied  a  little  note  to 
Roger  on  its  leg,  with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon. 
Roger,  from  his  window,  saw  what  was  going 
on,  and  caKed  the  pigeon  to  him. 

Roy  watched  Grayfeather  eagerly  as  she 
flew  to  Roger  with  his  note,  w'hich  said :    ^ 

Dear  Roger: 

How  is  your  leg?  My  axntie  and  arm  are  most 
mended,  hut  I  wish  we  hadn't  broken  any  laws,  and 
then  we  wouldn't  have  broken  anything  else!  Let's 
have  a  pigeon  post  every  day.  I  think  it  is  jolly. 
Good-bye.  Rov. 

The  whole  Grayfeather  colony  turned  post- 
pigeons  after  that,  as  the  mail  was  so  heavy, 
and  did  their  best  to  keep  the  boys  interested 
till  they  could  go  to  school  once  more.  After 
that,  Roy  and  Roger  never  forgot  to  keep  the 
pigeon  lunch  counter  open  summer  and 
winter. 

Kate's  Kites 

Kate's  birthday  came  in  March,  when  the 
winds  were  high.  Perhaps  that  was  why  she 
liked  best  to  play  out-of-doors  the  windiest  days,  when  she 
could  hardly  stand  against  its  force.  It  was  such  fun  to 
be  whirled  around  like  a  weather-vane  on  a  steeple.  When 
anyone  asked  Kate  what  she  wanted  for  her  birthday  she 
invariably  said,  "  A  kite ;  a  nice  one ; "  and  as  Kate  had  a 
great  many  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins,  besides  brothers 
and  sisters,  it  happened  that  when  her  birthday  came,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  she  was  presented  with  twenty-five 
kites.  There  were  kites  of  every  form  and  color  that  she 
had  ever  heard  of. 

Kate,  however,  was  not  abashed  as  kite  after  kite  made  its 
appearance.  "  How  jolly  !  "  she  said ;  "  for  once  I  can  fly 
all  the  kites  I  want.  I  know  wfcat  I  will  do.  I  will  have  a 
kite  party  this  afternoon,  if  mamma  is  willing,  up  on  the 
bluff." 
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So  all  of  Kate's  friends  received  invitations  that  noon,  to 
a  kite  flying.  Each  invitation  was  written  on  a  tiny  paper 
kite,  and  brought  twenty  merry  girls  to  the  bluff  after  school. 

They  divided  into  two  parties,  and  when  the  kites  of  one 
party  were  well  up,  the  others  tried  to  catch  them  and  bring 
them  down  with  their  kite  strings,  in  which  they  had 
fastened  tiny  fish  hooks.  It  was  great  sport,  Kate  thought, 
and  she  announced,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  of  all  her 
birthday  parties,  the  kite  party  was  the  best,  and  that  she 
wished  for  another  one  just  like  it  the  next  year. 

Here  she  is  sailing  her  large  kite.  Two  small  ones  are 
already  up. 

Requirements  for  all  Cut  Pictures 

Patterns  should  be  made  for .  the  separate  parts  of  each 
picture,  by  making  drawings  twice  or  three  times  the  size 
given,  as  preferred.  These  should  be  laid  on  cardboard, 
and  marked  around  with  a  black  pencil,  then  cut  just  inside 
the  outline.  These  patterns  are  then  ready  for  the  children 
to  lay  on  the  white  side  of  the  required  colored  paper,  and 
mark  around,  after  which  they  must  be  cut  in- 
side the  outline.  r 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  since  only 
one  side  of  the  paper  is  colored,  the  form, 
when  cut,  will  be  in  the  reversed  position 
from  that  in  which  it  is  outlined  on  the  white 
side. 

Only  one  or  two  parts  of  each  picture 
should  be  cut  at  one  time.  The  name  of 
each  child  should  be  written  on  the  white 
side  of  every  part  cut,  and  these  parts  put  in 
envelopes  till  the  pictures  go  together. 

The  children's  pictures  should  be  mounted 
on  9x12  tea  or  manila  drawing  paper,  in 
common  use,  leaving  a  margin  of  an  inch  or 
more. 

The  large,  or  teacher's,  picture,  should  be 
foar  times  the  size  of  the  small  pictures,  and 
mounted  on  manila  tagboard. 

When  cutting  around  an  outline  for  grass, 
do  not  cut  around  each  point,  but  make  slant 
cots  from  the  rtiuts  of  grass  downward  and 
outward. 

Before  pasting,  the  chiklren  should  always 
combine  the  separate  parts  of  their  picture, 
to  correspond  with  the  teacher's  picture, 
which  should  be  hung  where  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  all,  and  not  till  they  can  do 
this  accurately,  shoukl  they  be  allowed  to 
paste,  unless  an  original  arrangement  of  the 
picture  is  desired.  When  pasting,  only  a  few 
dots  of  paste  should  be  used,  and  that  on  or 
near  the  edge  of  the  forms  to  be  mounted, 
so,  in  case  of  a  mistake,  it  can  be  easily 
changed. 

The  pictures  which  are  made  by  the  chil- 
dren had  better  not  be  made  for  movement. 
That  should  be  reserved  for  the  teacher's 
picture. 

The  Pigeon  Post 

Order  of  cutting  the  picture : 
First  lesson — Pigeons 
Second — Pigeon-house 
Third — Roof  and  sky 

Order  of  mounting : 

Sky,  roof  pigeon-bouse,  and  pigeons. 

Color  Scheme 

Sky — Lighter  blue,  blue  green     (Prang's) 
Roof — Darker  blue,  blue  green     (Prang's) 
Pigeon-house — Light  blue,  blue  green     (Prang's) 
Doors    in   pigeon-house  —  Darker    blue,    blue    green 

(Prang's) 
Pigeons — White 


Kate's  Kites 
Order  of  cutting : 

First  lesson — Kate's  cap,  hair,  and  jacket 
Second — Kate's  skirt,  and  legs 
Third — Land,  sea,  sail,  and  kites 

Order  of  mounting :  Sky,  sea,  land,  sail,  Kite's  legs,  skirt, 
jacket,  hair,  cap,  and  kites. 

Color  Scheme 

Sky — Lighter  green  gray     (Prang's) 

Watei — Light  green  gray     (Prang's) 

Land — Green  gray     (Prang's) 

Sail— White 

Kate's  legs— Black  (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 

Kate's  skirt  and  cap,  dark  blue  green  (Prang's) 

Kate'^s    jacket    and    pompon    on    cap  —  Dark     Red 

(Prang's) 
Kate's  hair— A-Yellow,  light     (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 
Kites  —  Red,    blue    green     (Prang's)  and    A-Yellow, 

light  (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 


**  Here  she  is  sailing  her  large  kite.' 


Mottoes  on  the  Walls  of  a  Chinese  Schoolroom 

"Diseases  enter  by  the  mouth;  misfortunes  issue  from 
it."     (Don't  talk  too  much.) 

"  A  race-horse  cannot  catch  a  word  once  uttered."  (Be 
careful  what  you  say.) 

"  Don't  tie  your  shoe  in  a  melon-patch."     (Caution.) 

"  All  ten  fingers  cannot  be  of  the  same  length."  (Con- 
tentment.) 

''No  peace  for  the  mouth  when  one  tooth  is  aching." 
(Mutual  dependence.^ 
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A  Convenient  Desk  Plan 

Alice  Owens 

For  room  having  eight  rows,  seven  desks  in  each  row ; 
easily  adapted  to  other  arrangements  of  desks. 

Under  sheet ^f  cardboard  ii^xq".   Upper  sheet  ii"  x  8' '. 

In  the  upper,  cut  six  slits  i "  apart,  leaving  a  margin  of  |" 
each  side,  the  lowest  slit  2"  from  the  bottom.  Stitch 
the  two  sheets  together  J"  from  bottom.  The  vertical 
lines  of  stitching  are  i^"  apart.  Take  long  stitches  to 
avoid  tearing  the  cardboard.  This  makes  fifty-six  little 
pockets. 

».  Cut  fifty-six  cards  i|"  x  i".     Slip  these  into  the  pockets, 
leaving  a  square  inch  of  each  visible  at  the  top  of  its  pocket. 


u 


I 
I 
[ L 
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On  each  little  card  write  the  child's  name,  parent's  name 
and  address,  and  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  place  the 
number  of  the  room  in  which  a  sister  or  brother  can  be 
found.  This  information  is  very  convenient  when  investi- 
gating cause  of  absence,  or  when  messages  are  to  be  sent 
home.  If  a  child  becomes  a  temporary  non-member,  push 
the  card  down  in  its  pocket  until  nothing  but  the  name  can 
be  seen. 

This  plan  saves  work  when  seats  are  changed,  as  the 
cards  are  simply  transferred  from  one  ^cket  to  another.  If 
kept  on  the  teacher's  desk,  the  plan  will  often  prove  a  con- 
venience to  principal  and  to  superintendent,  while  visitors 
are  often  entertained  by  looking  over  the  names  and  fitting 
them  to  the  children. 


A  Necessary  Qualification 

A  school  inspector  in  England  asked  a  child  in  a  primary 
school  t«)  tell  him  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  understood  a  pil- 
grim to  be. 

"  A  pilgrim  is  a  man  who  goes  about  a  good  deal,**  was  the 
reply. 

This  seemed  not  qaite  satisfactory  to  the  inspector,  and  he 
said,  *'  I  'go  about  a  good  deal/  but  I  am  not  a  pilgrim." 

*' Please,  sir,  I  mean  a  good  man,"  was  the  eager  addition. 


Games 

A.  E.  Allkn 

On  little  slips  of  paper,  write  numbers — any  simple  ones 
with  which  the  children  are  familiar.  Put  them  into  a  box 
and  let  one  child  select  a  slip  of  paper.  Suppose  he  draws 
6.  He  turns  to  the  class  and  says  :  "  I  have  a  number.  It 
is  made  up  of  two  threes,  or  three  twos,  or  a  four  and  a 
two."  (Giving  any  correct  combination.)  Then  quickly 
he  calls  the  name  of  some  child.  If  the  child  chosen  gives 
the  correct  answer,  he  in  turn  chooses  a  number  from  the 
box.  If  not,  first  child  selects  another.  Game  may  be 
continued  as  long  as  desirable.  Numbers  which  children 
do  not  answer  readily  should  be  noted  by  the  teacher,  and 
given  again  at  the  next  game. 

On  slips  of  paper,  write  numbers  to  be  added,  subtracted, 
multiplied,  or  divided,  using  signs  as  : 

7+4=     ;     10  —  3=     ;     5X6  = 

On  other  slips,  write  the  results  as  : 


20  -r  4  z= 


It  ; 


30;     5- 


Make  as  many  of  these  slips  as  are  needed  for  the  class, 
that  each  may  have  one.  Distribute  them  among  the  chil- 
dren. Choose  one  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  there 
whatever  is  on  his  paper.  Suppose  it  is  5  X  6.  The  child 
having  the  correct  result,  30,  stands,  goes  to  the  board,  and 
completes  the  equation — 5  X  6  =  30. 

He  then  chooses  another  child  to  come  to  the  board. 
Suppose  this  child  has  on  his  paper,  7.  As  soon  as  he 
writes  it,  the  child  having  10  —  3  =  ,  stands,  goes  to  the 
blackboard  and  writes  it  before  the  7.  Those  making  mis- 
takes must  take  their  seats. 


A  New  Postage  Stamp 

Martha  Washington's  Portrait 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  Post- 
Office  Department  has  adopted  a  design,  for  an  eight-cent 
stamp,  which  portrays  a  woman's  head,  and  in  order  to  have 
things  in  keeping,  has  chosen  the  likeness  of  her  who  was 
the  first  leading  lady  of  the  land,  Martha  Washington.  The 
design  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever 
sanctioned  by  the  department.  The  head  is  encircled  with 
a  wreath,  while  in  the  stamp's  lower  comers  are  the  dates  of 
Martha  Washington's  birth  and  death  —  1732  and  1802. 


"  Just  Where  " 

Just  where  you  stand  in  the  conflict, 

That  is  your  place ! 
Just  where  you  think  you  are  useless, 

Hide  not  your  face ; 
God  placed  you  there  for  a  purpose, 

Whatever  it  may  be ; 
Think  he  has  chosen  you  for  it, 

Work  loyally. 

^  Life  and  Work 


Sdsson'  cuttings 


Stkel  E,  Barr, 
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Hannah  T.  Carleton 
Bluebird 

is  very  pleasing  on  some  raw  March  day  to 
flash  of  blue  wings,  and  to  hear  that  softly 
ulated  warble,  iru-al-Ue,  The  home- 
pilgrims  when  they  first  saw  the  blue- 
the  blue  robin,  because  he  so  much 
own  English  robin.  The  rusty-red 
makes  him  seem  as  he  is,  akin  to 
can  robin.  Classed  as  one 
bluebirds,  and  thrushes.  The 
bluebirds  is  a  very  simple  af- 
bird  box  they  may  be  attracted 
to  it,  or  they  may  choose  a  hole  in  a  tree.  Some  dried 
grass  serves  for  a  lining  to  ttie  nest,  and  the  eggs  laid 
in  it  are  of  a  pale-blue  color.  A  close  look  at  the  bluebird 
shows  us  that  he  is  not  all  blue  above,  but  that  his  wings 
and  tail  have  much  of  slate-color.  Last  spring  the  blue- 
birds were  unusually  early ;  before  the  first  week  in  March 
was  ended,  their  soft  notes  could  be  heard.  The  farmer  has 
good  reason  to  welcome  them  for  it  is  estimated  that  a  pair 
will  destroy  in  one  season  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand worms  and  grubs.  The  female  bluebird  is  of  course 
more  plainly  dressed  than  the  male,  but  there  is  enough  of 
blue  mingled  with  brownish  gray  to  identify  her.  As  the 
summer  advances,  we  take  but  little  notice  of  the  bluebird's 
song,  as  it  is  drowned  by  the  chorus  of  louder  notes  from 
the  throats  of  the  many  varieties  of  birds  that  have  arrived. 
If  you  listen,  however,  yoa  may  still  hear  that  low  warbling, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  ridgepole  of  the  bam  you  may  find 
your  spring  friend. 

Song  Sparrow 

As  soon  as  the  bluebird  arrives,  a  plainly  clad  singer 
appears,  and  perched  on  a  leafless  apple  tree  pours  forth 
superior  melody.  This  is  the  song  sparrow  with  his  chest- 
nut crown,  and  breast  white  with  many  streaks  of  brown 
and  black.  All  summer  we  hear  that  unwearied  song,  and 
if  a  vote  were  taken  in  New  England  for  our  best  songster, 
the  song  sparrow  would  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  the 
largest  number  of  votes.  The  nest  is  sometimes  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  on  low  bushes.  The  four  or  five 
little  white  eggs  have  rust  colored  spots. 

Robin 

When  bluebirds  and  song  sparrows  have  begun  to  come,  if 
we  are  near  woods,  we  shall  hear  the  robins  chirp,  and 
shortly  they  will  appear  within  twelve  feet  of  our  dwelling- 
places  and  take  their  peculiar  little  runs  in  lines  parallel  with 
our  houses.  There  is  a  noticeable  plumpness  about  a  robin, 
and  no  wonder.  They  are  great  eaters,  and  young  robins 
are  so  greedy  that  the  old  bird  spends  the  entire  day  in 
finding  worms  and  dropping  them  into  hungry  mouths.  By 
destro3ring  great  quantities  of  worms  and  insects,  the  robin 
more  than  pays  for  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  that  he  eats 
when  he  likes  a  change  from  his  animal  diet.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  robin's  nest  is  the  carefully  placed  mud  lining. 
The  green  blue  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number. 

Phebe 

Arriving  late  in  March  comes  the  crested  phebe,  classed 
with  the  flycatchers,  and  when  he  begins  to  sing  his  own 
name  persistently  near  our  barns,  we  know  that  spring  has 
really  come.  When  he  perches,  his  wings  and  tail  are 
drooping,  and  he  does  not  look  as  if  he  was  keeping  the 
sharp  lookout  for  insects  that  he  really  is.  He  will  suddenly 
dart  out  into  the  air,  and  catch  some  unsuspecting  fly. 
Under  the  eaves  of  the  bam  may  be  found  the  nest  with 
five  white  eggs  dotted  on  the  larger  ends  with  rust  cplor. 

Very  much  like  the  phebe  in  appearance  is  the  wood 
pewee,  but  his  notes  are  given  in  a  drawling  fashion. 

In  the  early  spring  our  winter  snowbird,  the  junco,  is  still 
with  us.  We  see  him  in  the  winter,  sometimes,  driven  by 
hunger  to  hop  about  on  the  snow  in  our  dooryards.  He  is 
of  a  very  dark  slate-color  above  with  throat  and  breast  a 


little  lighter.  When  we  see  him  flying  about  in  the  spring 
we  hardly  recognize  him,  for  in  flight  he  shows  some  white 
tail  feathers.  Just  before  going  north  in  April  or  May,  we 
may  hear  a  little  song  from  him  —  just  a  little  trill. 

The  chickadee  is  always  with  us.  He  is  a  little  circus 
performer,  and  you  will  often  see  him  pecking  at  the  under 
side  of  the  limb  of  a  tree,  apparently  as  comfortable  in  that 
position  as  in  any  other.  He  is  of  a  fearless  and  con- 
fiding nature,  not  easily  disturbed  when  human  beings 
are  walking  in  the  woods  that  he  frequents.  The  nest  is 
only  a  hole  in  a  tree,  and  the  five  or  six  ^hite  eggs  have 
brown  red  spots.  The  black  cap  on  his  head  gives  him  the 
name  of  black  capped  titmouse. 


The  Language  of  Young    Pupils 

Ruby  Minor 

WHEN  we  think  of  the  young  pupil,  each  teacher 
will  probably  recall  the  image  of  the  little  be- 
ginner who  "  hain't  got  no  pencil ;  "  or  perhaps 
it  will  be  the  first  year  pupil,  who,  when  he  takes 
two  from  two,  "  won't  have  none  left."  And  even  in  the 
second  grade,  the  language  is  not  above  criticism ;  and  we 
hear  our  young  charges  say,  "  Me  and  Johnny  brung  you 
them." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  errors  in  the  language 
of  children,  and  are  usually  perplexed  to  find  some  interest- 
ing and  effective  way,  to  lead  the  child  to  a  free  and  correct 
expression  of  thought. 

The  teacher  should  realize  something  of  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  English  language.  Do  we,  as  teachers, 
fully  appreciate  the  extent,  the  grace,  the  wealth  of  our 
mother  tongue  ?  Until  we  do  come  to  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  English,  as  a  study,  we  will  not  have 
reached  the  fullness  of  our  power. 

After  Latin  and  algebra  and  geometry  have  been  kid 
aside,  the  world  will  judge  of  our  education,  largely,  by  the 
language  we  use.  Is  it  not  worth  while,  then,  to  begin  with 
the  youngest,  to  train  them  to  express  with  ease  and  grace, 
the  knowledge  which  they  may  wish  to  impart? 

Require  full  statements  in  daily  recitations ;  young  chil- 
dren naturally  talk  in  monosyllabic  terms.  Do  not  accept 
one  word  as  an  answer,  when  a  sentence  would  be  more  ex- 
pressive. 

Oral  reproduction  of  stories  or  short  poems  makes  the 
child  familiar  with  good  language  and  gives  confidence  in 
its  use. 

Make  language  lessons  of  all  other  work ;  and  in  primary 
work  this  is  especially  advisable. 

Very  little  written  work  should  be  required  of  young 
pupils,  and  this  should  consist  in  copies  from  good  models, 
to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  correct  form. 

Suggestive  words  should  be  placed  on  the  board  to  be 
used  in  sentences  or  stories ;  this  exercise  may  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  if  conducted  with  skill.  Only  those 
words  should  be  chosen  which  will  awaken  interest  and 
thought ;  for  expression  is  but  the  objective  form  of  thought. 
The  examination  and  analysis  of  a  suitable  picture  may 
furnish  abundant  opportunities  for  expression.     Con- 

fidential talks  on  commonplace  sub-      \  jectsmay 

be  made  very  beneficial.     Such  subjects    \         as  "  What 
did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school?"        \  "What 

did  you  do  last  Saturday?"  will  be  full  of    \        interest 
to  the  pupil,  and  he  will  not  realize  that       \  it  is 

a  language  test. 

Correct     mistakes    always;   either     during 
recitation  or  afterwards.     It  is  not  always  wise 
to  interrupt  the  train  of  thought  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  an  error  in  diction ;  but  the  mistake  should 
never  be  passed  by,  entirely. 

Always  use  tact  in  language  correction,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  work ;  and,  above  all,  the  teacher  should 
be  a  model  of  correct  and  easy  expression,  for  it  is 
largely  by  imitation  that  the  young  child  acquires 
habits. 
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Teaching  Reading 

Introduction  of  Words 
A  Philui»sburg  Teacher 

THE  little  reading  books  begin  very  much  alike. 
Without  fail  we  come  across  such  introductory  words 
as  :  /,  see^  cat,  hat^  me,  you,  etc.  To  present  these 
words  to  the  little  folks,  I  find  playful  devices  hold 
their  attention,  make  them  observant,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  form  the  foundation  of  good  reading. 

The  formation  of  our  letters  are  such  that  an  ingenious 
teacher  can  devise  many  stories  by  calling  their  attention  to 
some  particular  letter. 

The  first  few  months  the  little  hands  like  to  be  busy  at 
the  blackboard.  It  seems  such  a  novelty  and  charm  to 
them  to  know  the  peculiar  strokes  they  are  making  form 
words.  To  have  a  child  write,  seems  to  me  the  easiest 
work  any  teacher  could  desire. 

Colonel  Parker  said,  "Work  is  the  greatest  means  of 
education.  To  train  children  to  work,  to  work  systemati- 
cally, to  love  work,  and  to  put  their  brains  into  work,  may 
be  called  the  end  and  aim  of  schools.'' 

The  first  day  I  say  to  them,  "  Do  you  know  any  soldier?  " 
Either  they  do,  or  have  heard  of  some  brave  man.  How 
does  the  soldier  stand?  Immediately  comes  the  answer, 
'*  Straight."  How  does  he  look  then?  " Tall."  Who  can 
>  stand  straight  and  tall  ?  Each  little  one  (sometimes  after  a 
httle  grammatical  help)  says  "I."  I  then  place  /on  the 
the  board  and  say,  "  This  is  the  tall,  straight  soldier."  In 
walking  or  sitting  the  little  admonition,  "Be  a  soldier, 
straight  and  tall,"  brings  them  erect  and  with  faces  beaming. 
The  word  "  see  "  is  next  taken.  I  let  the  s  (without  naming 
letter)  represent  the  head,  and  the  ee  the  eyes.  What  can 
we  do  with  head  and  eyes  ?  We  then  have  developed  two 
wonderful  words,  I  see  !  A  variety  of  sentences  can  now 
be  formed. 

Erase    the   /  and  you   will  find  that   the   children   are 


eager  and  willing  to  tell  you  the  sentence.  Then  comes 
the  intermingling  of  sentences,  some  beginning  with  /  and 
some  with  see.  In  the  word  cat^  we  say  the  first  letter 
looks  like  a  saucer.  Who  laps  milk  from  a  saucer  ?  They 
are  all  anxious  to  tell.  In  the  word  hat^  I  place  the  picture 
of  a  hat  over  the  first  letter.  The  word  bird  may  be  devel- 
oped by  placing  a  picture  of  a  bird  over  the  /,  the  picture 
telling  the  children  the  bird's  eye  is  watching  them.  Such 
a  little  word  comes  to-day.  It  is  just  what  the  baby  says. 
Who  can  guess?  Then  me  is  placed  on  the  board,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  the  baby's  word  is  supreme.  The  word  you 
looks  like  some  one  pointing.  Then  follows  a  little  game, 
one  child  pointing  to  the  other,  and  saying  "you."  Now 
we  have  a  quantity  of  blackboard  sentences  : 

A  cat  sees  me.  A  cat  sees  you.  You  see  a  cat.  See  a 
hat.  See  me.  You  see.  See  a  bird.  A  cat  sees  a  hat  A 
bird  sees  me.     A  bird  sees  a  cat,  etc. 

The  word  do  is  a  hard  word  to  write,  and  when  we  do 
anything  we  must  work  hard.  The  little  fingers  really  find 
the  word  very  difficult  to  form,  and  remember  it.  Many 
questions  follow:  What  can  you  do?  What  can  mother 
do?  etc. 

The  words  boy  and  girl  are  so  dear  to  them  that  they 
need  be  presented  but  once.  "  He  "  and  "  she  "  are  readily 
substituted. 

Each  stroke  of  the  word  in  tells  its  own  story.  The  little 
hands  playfully  make  deep  indentations  in  some  imaginary 
box  or  basket. 

In  the  word  bread,  make  believe  that  the  b  and  d  are 
loaves  and  the  intervening  letters  slices. 

The  word  want  has  such  an  empty  first  letter.  What  d« 
you  want?  Why  do  you  want  it?  Tell  something  that 
father  wants.  Tell  something  sister  wants.  And  so  the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  Each  day  the  repetition  of  some  words  is 
dropped  and  new  words  developed.  All  words  serve  as  a 
language  lesson,  and  help  the  little  folks  to  talk.  At  first, 
only  a  few  respond  ;  but  in  a  few  days  all  timidness  is  gone, 
and  they  speak  freely. 


^.  B.  IK 


A  Flag  Decoration 

Susan  B.  Wines,  Howell,  Mich. 

A  very  pretty  flag  decoration  for  the  school-room  may  be 
made  by  using  some  white  paper,  some  coloring  materials, 
and  a  little  time  and  ingenuity. 

For  the  foundation  of  the  flags,  take  plain  white  paper  of 
good  quality,  and  cut  into  pieces,  4x6  inches,  or  any 
desired  size.  Color  these  in  imitation  of  the  flags  of  all 
nations,  the  pictures  of  which  may  be  found  in  any  large 
dictionary. 

Water- colors  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  if  these 
are  not  obtainable  the  colored  blackboard  crayons  will  do 
very  well. 


String  the  colored  flags  upon  a  thread  by  the  two  front 
corners,  and  hang  them  across  the  corner  of  the  room.  If 
the  string  of  flags  can  be  caught  up  in  the  middle  as  well, 
the  effect  will  be  similar  to  that  seen  upon  the  flagships  in 
the  navy. 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  game  can  be  played  with 
smaller  flags  made  upon  cards.  Write  the  name  of  each 
flag  upon  the  back  of  the  card,  and  show  them  one  by  one 
to  the  children.  The  one  who  first  guesses  the  correct  name 
has  the  card,  and  the  one  having  the  greatest  number  of 
cards  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  declared  the  winner.  In 
this  way  they  will  soon  be  able  to  recognize  the  flag  of  each 
nation,  but  will  invariably  declare  that  the  American  flag  **is 
prettiest  of  all." 
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Busy  Work  a  Part  of  the  Regular 
Primary  Work 

£.  A.  S^  Boston 

Busy  work  is  probably  one  of  the  most  thoughtlessly 
planned,  carelessly  executed  and  hastily  examined,  of  all 
primary  school  work. 

It  is  thoughtlessly  planned  because,  many  times,  it  has  no 
definite  aim  nor  any  immediate  connection  with  any  other 
work.  Disconnected  busy  work  is  of  little  value,  except 
as  a  diversion  to  be  used  once  in  a  while  for  variety.  The 
most  helpful,  and  the  most  interesting  busy  work  follows, 
and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  regular  teaching.  For 
example,  the  teacher  has  taught  the  word  "  doll "  as  a  new 
word.  The  succeeding  busy  work  should  only  be  such 
as  shall  help  to  fix  the  new  word.  Outlining  the  letters  with 
peas  will  mean  something  to  the  children.  Tracing  the 
familiar  form  through  tissue  paper  will  stamp  the  word  on 
the  mind.  To  find,  out  of  a  handful  of  misceUaneous  words, 
all  the  litde  cards  that  say  '^doll"  will  be  a  delight.  To 
send  the  children  to  their  seats  to  draw  straight  lines,  or  to 
make  chairs  with  their  pegs,  is  not  only  useless  as  busy  work, 
but  it  is  decidedly  wrong,  as  it  causes  the  mind  to  suddenly 
make  a  radical  change.  If  the  number  ''four"  has  been 
taught  as  a  whole,  what  is  the  value  of  the  succeeding 
busy  work  that  requires  the  child  to  fill  his  paper  with 
the  letter  c,  or  allows  him  to  make  anything  that  happens  to 
be  on  the  blackboard  in  his  busy  work? 

One  of  the  charges  against  busy  work  is  that  it  is  often 
carelessly  done  by  the  children  and  carelessly  corrected  by 
the  teacher.  If  required  to  make  squares  with  splints  the 
children  are  apt  to  leave  spaces  where  the  splints  should 
touch,  some  squares  will  be  straight  and  some  will  slant,  thus 
making  a  rhombus.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  look  at  each 
child's  work  and  to  give  individual  help  in  every  needed 
case.  The  teacher  who  allows  the  kind  of  work  above  men- 
tioned to  go  unheeded  is  fostering  a  habit  of  carelessness 
that  will  show  in  all  kinds  of  work.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  year  or,  in  fact,  at  any  time  when  new  busy  work  is 


to  be  used  it  will  pay  the  teacher  to  take  the  ckss  as  a 
whole  and  superintend  the  work.  By  so  doing  the  children 
realize  that  the  teacher  considers  the  busy  work  impor- 
tant and  worthy  of  her  help  and  approval. 

The  wholesale  criticism  that  the  "pricking"  was  not 
straight  this  afternoon,  or  the  even  more  general  remark 
that  the  teacher  is  not  pleased  with  the  work  to-day,  amounts 
to  absolutely  nothing. 


Why  Did  They  Tie  Him? 

Mrs.  Worth  came  over  from  Brooklyn  with  her  precocious 
nine-year-old  son  Tommy,  and  walked  with  him  across  the 
City  Hall  Park.  Tommy  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Nathan  Hale  statue.  He  wanted  a  good,  long  look  at  it, 
and  his  mother  humored  him. 

"Mamma,  what's  he  tied  for?"  was  Tommy's  first  ques- 
tion after  his  searching  examination. 

"  So  he  can't  get  away,"  the  proud  mother  replied. 

"  Is  he  alive  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  No,  Tommy,  he's  made  of  bronze,  and  there's  no  life  in 
that." 

*' Then  he  couldn't  get  away,  could  he,  mamma?" 

"  No,  dearest." 

*'  Then  what  is  he  tied  for?  " 

<<  You  see,  dear,  the  soldiers  caught  him  and  bound  him 
that  way,  and  then  they  hanged  him." 

"  Did  they  kill  him,  mamma?  " 

"Yes,  darling." 

"Then  he  is  dead,  isn't  he? 

"Yes,  love." 

"Very  dead?" 

"  Yes,  pet." 

"  Then  how  could  he  get  away  ?  " 

"  Um— er — ^why,  Tommy — " 

"  Then  why  did  they  tie  him,  mamma?  " 

"  Only  the  roar  of  Broadway  could  be  heard  above  the  in- 
tensity of  her  silence,  and  as  she  led  the  little  fellow  aloag 
he  echoed  over  and  over,  "What  did  they  tie  him  for, 
mamma  ?  "  —  Sf/. 
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Eskimo  Boys 

D.  R.  Augsburg 

ESKIMO  boys  are  very  much  like  us  in  their  love  of  fun. 
They  play  "  dog"  instead  of  "  horse/'  for  there  are  no 
horses  there.  They  play  ball,  and  for  a  ball  club  use 
the  rib  of  a  whale  or  walrus.  They  play  tag,  hide-and- 
coop,  and  ride  down  hill  on  their  sleds  made  of  bone.  They 
play  "  hunt  the  reindeer,"  "  catch  the  seal,"  and  have  a  "  tug 
of  war,"  only  with  them  it  is  a  "tug  of  walrus  " ;  several  boys 
representing  a  walrus,  and  others  representing  the  hnnters, 
get  hold  of  the  ends  of  a  rope  of  raw  hide  and  pull  to  see 
which  will  win. 

'  Eskimo  boys  are  quite  adepts  at  drawing,  and  the  picture 
below  is  a  drawing  of  an  Eskimo  boy  in  Alaska.  It  was 
brought  down  from  there  by  the  captain  of  a  whaling  boat. 
It  shows  more  of  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  in  a  small  space, 
than,  I  am  sure,  an  American  boy  could  represent  of  his 
own  life  in  a  much  larger  space. 

Its  translation,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the  upper  line  and 


In  the  third  line  we  have  two  natives  hauling  home  a  large 
seal ;  a  dog  looking  at  them ;  a  canoe  turned  bottom  up,  and 
placed  above  the  reach  of  the  dogs.  The  canoes  are  made 
of  seal  and  walrus  skin  and  might  be  injured  by  some  hun- 
gry dog  gnawing  it.  Next  is  a  house,  and  back  of  it  a 
cache,  or  storehouse,  built  up  high  so  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  polar  bears,  foxes,  and  dogs.  Next  are  three  natives 
vdth  a  sled  drawn  by  two  large  dogs. 

The  fourth  line  represents  a  party  of  shipwrecked  sailors 
breaking  camp,  and  welcoming  the  boat  that  has  been  sent 
from  the  whaling  bark  to  meet  them.  First  is  a  house  built 
like  the  natives',  and  then  a  tent  which  they  are  beginning 
to  take  down ;  then  the  sailors  carrying  their  boat  to  the 
water ;  then  two  of  the  sailors  welcoming  their  rescuers  who 
are  coming  to  meet  them  in  a  boat.  The  next  is  a  small 
skin  canoe  with  a  native  in  it ;  then  a  whaling  bark,  and  on 
the  point  of  land,  a  small  camp  of  natives. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifth  line  represents  Eskimo  boys 
playing,  and  the  second  half  is  a  hunting  scene.  The  ele- 
vated platforms  contain  provisions,  canoes,  etc.,  out  of  the 
reach  of  animals  that  may  be  prowling  about.     Observe  how 
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(Mr.  Augsburg  copied  this  picture  from  the  original  drawing. — ^The  EDrroR.) 


reading  the  same  as  we  would  read  ordinary  print,  we  have  : 
A  boy  dragging  home  a  seal ;  next,  a  walrus ;  then  a  cow 

moose  and  reindeer,  various  wading  birds  and  natives  in  a 

large  canoe  hunting  walrus. 

In  the  second  line  is  a  boy  with  a  dog.    The  dog  has  a 

pack  on  his  back ;  then  four  racks  for  the  curing  of  fish  and 

meat.    Observe  the  stars  and  moon,  and  the  crane  flying. 

Then  comes  a  boat  turned  on  its  side,  and  propped   up  to 

dry.     Next  is  a  winter  house,  then  a  summer  house,  and  a 

reindeer  browsing  on  the  hillside. 


the  artist  has  represented  a  section  of  the  house  so  as  ta 
show  the  boys  playing  on  the  inside.  The  fellow  on  the 
right  is  hunting  reindeer.  There  is  a  flock  of  geese  flying, 
in  both  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines. 

The  last  line  is  not  native  at  all.  It  represents  a  bark 
and  schooner  anchored  near  shore,  and  the  small  boats 
going  ashore,  presumably  to  get  fresh  meat  by  hunting.  At 
the  right  is  a  rack  for  the  drawing  of  meat. 

The  whole  picture  is  excellent  in  its  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, and  hardly  needs  to  be  translated. 


Thomas  Jefferson's   Idea   of  the   Education   of 

Girls 

At  this  tmie,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  is  quoted  on  all  oc- 
casions as  a  great  apostle  of  education,  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Martha,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolphy  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  showing  what  he 
thought  the  essentials  of  a  girl's  education.  It  was  written 
November  28,  1783,  when  Martha  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria : 


*'  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  your  time,  the  following  is  what  I 
should  approve : 

**  From  eight  to  ten  practice  music. 

**  From  ten  to  one  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

«  From  one  to  two  draw  on  the  day  you  dance  and  write  a  letter  next 
day. 

"  From  three  to  four  read  French, 
y    **  From  four  till  five  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

**  From  ten  till  bedtime  read  English,  write,  etc." 

"  Take  car^  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  Always  before  yow 
write  a  word  consider  how  it  is  spelled,  and  if  you  do  not  remember  it, 
turn  to  a  dictionary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  weQ." — 
Atlantic  Educational  Journal, 
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NOTES 


—The  McConnell  School  Supply  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  pablished 
a  new  map  of  the  Journeys  of  St.  Paul, 
40  X  58  inches.  This  map  gives  the  com- 
plete Soman  World  and  is  lithographed  in 
colors. 

— ^At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Boston 
school  board  for  the  year  1902,  very  im- 
portant  action  in  regard  to  the  normal 
school  was  taken  by  lengthening  its  course 
of  study  from  two  years  to  three.  As  no 
modification  is  made  in  the  requirements 
for  admission,  the  change  will  result  in 
securing  more  educational  training  for  the 
teachers  in  t^e  grammar  and  primary 
schools  of  the  city. 

—According  to  the  annual  report  of  Dr. 
8.  M.  Lindsay,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  Porto  Rico,  the  schools  of  the 
Island  have  been  exceedingly  well  organ- 
ized. An  American  free  public  school  now 
exists  in  every  municipality.  The  school 
year  closed  last  June  with  874  schools 
opened,  40.998  students  enrolled,  and  923 
teachers  employed.  Thus  nineteen  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  school  age  was  in 
school,  and  over  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  island.  The  report  says 
that  these  figures  show  that,  under  Ameri- 
can civil  government,  the  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  free  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
maximum  furnished  under  Spanish  rule. 

— Superintendent  Siefert  of  Milwaukee, 
is  attempting  to  cut  off  the  expense  of 
some  $55,000  a  year  for  special  teachers  of 
German.  He  does  not  intend  to  abolish  the 
teaching  of  German,  but  simply  the  prac- 
tice of  intrusting  the  work  to  specialists, 
and  he  would  effect  this  economy  by  em- 
ploying no  teachers  who  are  not  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  that  language.  Prom 
the  conditions  existing  in  Milwaukee,  this 
plan  would  come  near  to  putting  Grerman 
birth  or  descent  among  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  appointment  to  any  position 
in  the  city  schools.  The  plan  is  opposed 
by  the  Polish  element  in  the  city.  They 
entirely  disapprove  of  the  situation  and  are 
even  demanding  that  their  language  be  put 
on  an  equality  with  German  in  the  public 

schools.—- iS!3B. 

--President  Tracy  of  the  Illinois  Teach- 
er's Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Springfield  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  At  present,  as  is 
well  known,  the  courses  are  not  all  the 
same  even  in  any  one  state.  They  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
locality,  or  perhaps  more  according  to  the 
enlightenment,  wealth  and  views  of  the 
people.  Unfortunately  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  prescribe  public 
school  courses  for  the  diflisrent  states; 
and  there  would  be  practically  no  hope  of 
securing  uniform  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  all  the  states,  even  granting  that  the 
plan  were  desirable.  The  conditions  are 
hardly  the  same  in  any  two  states,  and 
each  state  has  evolved  a  system  more  or 
ess  its  own. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIN6  TEACHERS'  ABENCIES 

An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teacherB'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers*  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED   1890. 

Telephone,  Beaton,  776-2.  Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  M«iwger. 

80    ^coxx&CleKl.    Street:.    13oM»eon. 

FISHER  ^^^  AGENCY 


LONQ  BXPBRIBNCB.  PROMPT.  RBUABLB. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


49*  Send  Stamp  for  new  mAiiual.  lu  It  In  a  plctore  of  tbe  Oharoh  where  "AWBBIOA"  was  first 
■anir,  A  OHAKT  OF  AVBBAGB  SAULKUBS  PAID  HA8S.  TlBAOHlBltS  DUBIMO  FIFTY 
TBABS.  etc ,  absolutely  fair  agency  terms  and  testimonials. 

Samples  of  oandidatea  now  wanted :   Commeroial,  $1000;  0th  grade,  $650;  science,  lady,  $600. 

101  TRBMONT  STRBBT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILLINO.  PORTLAND.  ME. 


EDUCATORS'   EXCHANGE, 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS  AGENCY! 

WOAH  LEOyABP,  Ph.D.^  Prop.,  M  The  HIer,  STBiCUSE,  W.  T 


Tsaehsrs  wanted  for  present  vacan- 
cies in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
Salaries  from  $400  to  $i,aoo. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENQLAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Stroet,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qrades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

O.  A,  SOOTT  S  00. «  Proprietokb 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  applicabon.  Oflic—  ;   »A  Beaean  Street,  Booton;  Y.  M.  C  A.  Bld^  Lob  Angeles,  Oal. 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

a03  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,                    So  Tki^d  St^  Portland. 
414  Ctninry  B^ld'g,  Minnea^li*.            490  Parroit  BtUTg,  San  Francisco. 
SIS  Coofer  Building,  Dtnvtr,                 s»5  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  AngeUs. 
fffd*  Block,  Spokane, * 


4  Ashbnrton  PL,  Boston. 
ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York. 
iSCtS  Pcnn.  Avt.,  Washington, 


Tl!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  B 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  and  families. 
Adv" 


dvises  parents  about  schools. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


onucDurDunDy  tbacmbrs*  aobncy 


Oldest  and  Beet  known  in  U.  S.  Kst.  1S55. 
John  C.  Rockwbll,  Manager. 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   St. 

SoUoits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  im  fhtir  inleruU;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teao  ers  whose  work  N  worthy  of  Ir^vew^ ligation. 


"■  TEACHERS'  EJICHANtE 


BEACON 


Is  Now  the  Agency  to  Employ 

QRACB  1.  OAY,  Proprietor. 
^  Be6LOOJ3.  €1^*9  IBoeitoon. 


A6ENCY 


SS8  WABASB  ATISNITS, 
GHIOAOO 


UHION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

115  Tears'  Experience  In  Plndns  Teaehen 
WANTED — Benruler  end  Special  Teachers  for  desirable  positions;  School  Officials  and  Tbachkrs  Etxry* 
WHXKX  should  write  us.  No  cberge  to  Employers.  Rroistratiok  Frxk,  practically.  Send  for  Manual  and 
particulars. MOMTQOMEBF  H.  LEWIS.  A.M,.  Manager. 


Rome  Teachers*  Agency  ^'fiEgS"^ 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  competent  teachers.   We  recommend  no  others. 

FRED  DICK,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  Manager 

1643  Qlenarm  Street,  Denveri  Colorado. 


The  James  F.  MoOulloufirh  Teachers'  Agrenoy 
p^ita.9  jk^etm  i3«jJL].<u!ci.a:«  ojtxto^oro 

are  seeking  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  for  desirable  ponltl 
>m  Kindergarten  to  university,  including  special  teachers 
es  In  search  of  a  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher;— TB1 


We 
work  firom 
authorities 


poHitions  in  all  grades  of  school 
'lers  and  supervisors.  School 
TRY  MeCUIiLOUGH. 


TEACHERS' TRAINING  SCHOOL! 


cessfully.     Can  we  help  you? 
BNOB  SCHOOL,  »8  The 


NOAH    LEONARD,  A.M., 
le  HIer.  WTBACUSE,  N.  T. 


Prop.  I 


Tesehers  prepared  by  Mail  for 

all  exanunadons.   During  15  years 

we  have  trained  50,000  to  pass  suc- 

AMEBI0.4Jr    COBBE8POND- 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   ACENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  ObtainingPositlons. 
MARLAN  P.  PWBNCM,  Pteprieter, 81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


J3XSIOP?  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 
School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 
^T^l^  A  C^TTl^lg^i^    sary.    Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  fall 
vacancies.    Established  1880. 
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TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 

March 

A  little  rough  and  independent,  but  yet  always  welcome — 
is  March — for  the  breezy  prophet  he  is.  The  first  bluebird 
note  will  soon  be  heard  and  crusted  must  be  the  heart  that 
does  not  respond  to  that ;  and  just  before  us,  is  the  thrill  of 
the  first  robin  note.  ."I  always  lift  my  hat  to  the  first 
robin/'  said  the  noted  Joseph  Cook.  The  emancipated  brooks 
are  beginning  the  old-time  music.  Can  you  pass  by  that 
sound  sometimes  hidden  under  the  earth  without  stopping 
to  listen  and  grow  tender  over  it?  Never  mind  the 
soiled  snow  patches  in  the  field  corners.  Don't  sec 
them,  but  shut  your  eyes  and  think  of  the  myriad  of  hidden 
things  beginning  to  grow.  Somebody  says,  "This  is  the 
pussy  willow's  reception  month."  We  are  all  invited  and 
let  us  be  among  the  first  callers.  And  don't  be  too  lofty  to 
stoop  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  first  skunk  cabbage.  Be- 
gin to  anticipate  the  arbutus  and  hepatica  which  are  getting 
ready  for  us.  Let  your  spirits  mount  with  the  first  uprising 
sap  in  the  waiting  trees,  and  the  heart  swell  with  the  expand- 
ing buds.  Let  us  be  one  with  every  manifestation  of  the 
new  spring.  It  is  time  to  be  alarmed  when  spring  doesn't 
stir  the  blood.  And  this  sympathetic  going  out  to  the  new 
spring  means  that  the  children  are  to  go  too,  every  time  I 
They  only  need  to  be  led  by  the  hand  a  little ;  they  will 
soon  outstrip  you  and  come  back  with  eyes  dancing,  and  so 
many  things  to  tell  I  The  winter  unrest,  perhaps  badness, 
will  drop  off  like  a  garment,  and  reveal  a  new  set  of  chil- 
dren who  only  needed  the  out-doors,  and  spring  inspiration, 
to  be  happy  and  good.  Thoreau  says :  "  In  a  pleasant 
spring  morning,  all  men's  sins  are  forgiven." 


Egg  Shell  Farms 

Know  what  they  are?  Show  the  children  how  to  break 
away  a  third  or  quarter  of  the  "  peaked  "  end  of  eggs,  to  pour 
out  the  contents,  to  make  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  soil.  After  the  seeds 
are  planted  have  the  little  farmers  write  the  names  of  seeds 
and  date  of  planting,  and  their  own  names,  too,  on  the  sheU, 
and  they  are  prepared  for  the  window  sill.  Think  you  the 
children  who  are  proprietors  of  these  interesting  farms  will 
be  as  apt  to  stay  away  from  school,  or  be  late,  as  if  they  had 
not  the  responsibility  of  watering,  watching,  and  waiting  for 
these  on  their  young  shoulders?  Later,  these  plantlets  can 
be  transferred  to  larger  places. 


A  Hibernating  Butterfly 

The  books  say  the  mourning  cloak  butterfly  {antiopa) 
can  be  seen  in  March  on  the  trunks  of  white  birch,  with 
wings  closely  folded  above  its  back,  drinking  the  si/^eet  sap 
that  may  ooze  from  some  injured  point  in  the  tree ;  thai  it 
depends  on  this,  before  the  pussies  and  arbutus  appear. 
Let  us  know  if  you  find  them,  and  if  they  look  faded  in  their 
last  year  costumes. 


Get  One 


Have  you  a  copy  of  William  Hamilton  Gibson's  "  Sharp 
Eyes "  ?  I  hope  so.  It  is  a  never-ending  delight.  Read 
what  he  says  of  the  first  spring  "  peepers  "  in  the  bogs  :  that 
they  are  the  autumn  tree-toads,  only  one  or  one  and  a  half 
inches  long — the  ffylodes, — mysterious  creatures. 


Editor's  Address 

60  Bromfleld  Street. 
BOSTON. 


Pine  Cones 


Get  some  Austrian  or  Scotch  pine  cones  for  the  school- 
room and  see  them  "  pop  "  and  distribute  seeds.  When  the 
first  "  click  "  comes,  stop  teaching  everything  else  and  teach 
that     How  it  will  rest  the  children  ! 


A  Little  Talk  with  Contributors 
"  I  sent  my  article  to  Primary  EDUCAnoN  six  montti.  ^o 
and  it  hasn't  appeared  yet.     I'd   like  to  know  why  it  was 
accepted,  if  it  wasn't  going  to  be  used  ?  " 

My  dear  contributor,  I  sympathize  with  you.  I  have 
been  in  your  place  more  than  onct  and  may  be  again.  Once 
I  rebelled  as  you  do,  but  I  shall  never  do  it  again,  after  ten 
years  in  the  editor's  chair.  Why?  Because  I  know  now 
these  things  cannot  be  helped.  Listen.  An  editor  receives  a 
contribution ;  likes  it ;  wishes  to  accept  it ;  but  what  can  be 
done  ?  Already  in  the  "  Accepted  "  drawer  are  many  manu- 
scripts, maybe  on  the  same  subject,  which  have  already  been 
waiting  three  months,  a  year,  or  even  more.  Shall  the  editor 
return  this  last  acceptable  contribution  because  the  writer 
must  wait  for  its  publication  ?  Would  you  advise  that  an 
article  be  returned,  because  it  must  wait,  when  the  editor 
wishes  to  retain  it  for  its  merit  ?  "  The  writer  could  send  it 
to  some  other  magazine,"  you  answer,  if  that  were  done. 
Yes,  certainly,  but  not  often  in  the  history  of  Primary 
Education.  Scores  on  scores  of  such  returns  have  I  made, 
explaining  circumstances,  to  receive  the  reply,  *'  I  would 
prefer  for  you  to  keep  it,  and  use  it  when  you  can.'.'  Sea- 
sonable articles,  that  is,  such  as  belong  to  certain  mopths,  or 
occasions,—  Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  etc.  —  always  take 
precedence  in  the  selection  of  matter  for  the  month's 
issue.  No  contributor  will  ask  why.  Again,  a  short  article 
will  often  be  used  when  a  longer  one  must  wait.  Why? 
Economy  ol  space  in  that  particular  issue.  Again,  some 
one  subject  has  already  received  its  full  share  of  attention, 
and  further  discussion  must  wait,  that  other  subjects  may 
be  considered.  A  serial  always  must  be  allowed  its  space  in 
each  issue  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  follow  it  from 
month  to  month.  Did  you  ever  think  how  few  contributions 
are  used  each  month  in  any  magazine,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  received?  It  is  said  Harper's  Magazine  re- 
ceives between  seven  and  eight  hundred  every  month,  and 
count,  please,  how  many  appear  in  any  number  of  that 
periodical. 

And  while  I#ive  your  eye,  my  dear  contributor,  let  me 
say.  Don't  feel  injured  because  your  manuscript  is  returned 
without  comment.  What  would  you  have?  The  polite, 
conventional  printed  slip  that  it  was  "  not  adapted  "  etc., 
which  means  nothing?  Would  you  like  to  know  why  it  was 
returned?  Yes,  and  I  would  be  just  as  glad  to  tell  you, 
even  if  you  winced  a  little  under  it,  if  each  hour  had  more 
thin  sixty  minutes,  and  each  set  of  nerves  was  proof  against 
the  expenditure  of  nerve-energy  used  up  in  writing  letters. 
But  in  three  cases  out  of  five,  if  the  reasons  why  the  article 
was  declined  were  given,  it  would  call  out  another  letter  from 
the  writer,  of  question,  explanation,  and  perhaps  argument. 
I  speak  from  experience.  Finally,  my  dear  contributors, 
write  when  you  have  a  burning  message  (not  for  the  sake  of 
writing),  and  if  it  does  not  see  daylight  for  months  after  it  is 
accepted,  be  sorry,  and  sigh  over  it,  sure  that  I  am  sorry 
and  sighing  with  you,  that  a  printed  page  does  not  hold 
three  times,  yes,  ten  times  as  much  as  it  does.  If  it  did,  we 
should  all  be  happy  together.  But  never,  never  think  you 
are  forgotten,  or  that  the  article  is  hidden  away,  unnoticed. 
Every  accepted  contribution  for  this  paper  passes  through 
my  hands  every  months  and  each  one  is  balanced  with  as  im- 
partial a  judgment  as  I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  as  to  its 
immediate  use,  or  re-consignment  to  the  treasure-box.  You 
see  your  side  only.  I  try  to  see  the  side  of  the  writer  of 
every  waiting  manuscript,  and  the  many-sided  needs  of 
Primary  Education,  at  the  same  time. 
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—  The  Census  Office  recently  issued  a 
preliminary  report  of  illiteracy  among 
Americans  of  voting  age  in  city  and  conn- 
try  districts  in  the  census  year  1900.  The 
report  Includes  under  the  term  ^*  illiterate  " 
those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
also  a  small  number  who  can  read  but  can 
not  write. 

In  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  exclud- 
ing AlHska  and  Hawaii,  the  male  population 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  living 
in  cities  having  at  least  25,000  Inhabitants, 
was  6,886,644,  of  whom  339,283  or  six  per 
cent,  were  reported  as  Illiterate.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  number  of  men  of 
voting  age  was  15,248,655,  of  whom  1,949,- 
247,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  were  reported  as 
illiterate. 

These  figures  indicate  that  illiteracy 
among  male  adults  Is  \^s  than  half  as 
prevalent  in  the  large  cities  as  it  Is  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  difference,  the  report  says,  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  urban  popula- 
lation  of  the  country  is  massed  in  the 
northern  and  western  states,  and  illiteracy 
is  less  frequent  there  than  In  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

—  The  training  of  saleswomen,  with  a 
model  department  store  in  miniature  fitted 
up  for  this  course,  is  to  be  part  of  the 
Manhattan  public  school  system.  Such  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  new  girls'  trade 
school.  It  Is  to  be  begun  as  an  experiment 
to  find  out  what  will  be  of  greatest  value. 
But  this  much  at  least  is  rumored,  that  it 
will  furnish  Instruction  toward  every  line 
of  business  that  girls  can  enter  profitably, 
and  it  will  pay  decided  attention  to  domes- 
tic science,  to  make  such  girls  as  wish  to 
be  nothing  else,  the  best  wl^es,  housekeep- 
ers, and  mothers.  Kitchens  and  dining- 
rooms  must  be  outfitted  for  what  may  be 
called  the  domestic  science  laboratory. 


LITE  GUARDS. 
The  Life  Guards  are  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  forming  part  of  the  British  house- 
hold troops.  They  are  gallant  soldiers, 
and  every  loyal  British  heart  is  proud  of 
them.  Not  only  the  King's  household,  but 
yours,  oitrs,  everybody's  should  have  its 
life  guards.  The  need  of  them  is  especi- 
ally great  when  the  greatest  foes  of  life, 
diseases, 'find  allies  in  the  very  elements, 
as  colds.  Influenza,  catarrh,  the  grip,  and 
pneumonia  do  in  the  stormy  month  of 
March.  The  best  way  that  we  know  of 
to  guard  against  these  diseases  is  to 
strengthen  the  system  with  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla— the  greatest  of  all  life  guards.  It 
removes  the  conditions  in  which  these  dis- 
eases make  their  most  successful  attack, 
^ves  vigor  and  tone  to  all  the  vital  organs 
and  functions,  and  imparts  a  genial  warmth 
to  the  blood.  Bemember  the  weaker  the 
system  the  greater  the  exposure  to  disease. 
Hood's  Sarsaparllla  makes  the  system 
strong. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER! 


Water  Color  Reproductions  of  Birds 
in  their  Natural  Colors 

Finely  executed  on  white  paper,  size  6x7  inches, 
each  placed  on  a  separate  green  mount,  size  9x12, 
showing  a  top  and  bottom  green  border  of  2  inches, 
side  green  border  of  i  inch,  which  effectively  brings 
out  the  beautiful  and  naturally  colored  picture. 

The  plates  of  the  following  birds  are  in  the  collec- 
tion, which  is  encased  in  an  appropriate  portfolio  with 
illustrated  cover : 

BLUEBIRD,    HUMMING-BIRD,    WOODPECKER, 
ROBIN,    SWALLOW,    MOCKING-BIRD, 

RED  WINGED  BLACKBIRD,     BROWN  THRUSH 


This  Bird  Portfolio  for  a  choice  of 
those  below  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  all 
subscribers  of  Primary  Educauion 
who  will  pay  their  subscription  one 
year  in  advance  from  this  issue  on  or 
before  April  i,  1903. 

You  may  have  one  ot  the  toh 
lowing  if  you  prefer,  viz: — 

PORTFOLIO  OP  CATS 

PUSS  AT  HOME,  M.  Stock*.  A  MUSICAL 
BASKET,  E.  Umbcrt  PLAYl-UL  KIT- 
TENS, Henriettc  Ronncr.  A  FASCINAT- 
ING TALE,  Henriettc  Rnnner.  PUSS  IN 
BOOTS,  Frank  Paion.  WIDE  AWAKE, 
J.Adam.  MERRY  AWAKENING,  E.  Mun- 
tcr.  FOUR  LITTLE  SCAMPS  ARE  WE, 
J.  Adam.  AFTER  THE  BANQUET,  E. 
Lambert.    A  FAMILY  PAREY. 

Our  New  Portfolio,  ANIMAL 
LIFE,  by  Famous  Artists 

MORNING  GREETING,  FELINE  AF- 
FECTION,  MATERNIIT.  THE  SHFEP- 
FOLD,  AN  OLD  MONARCH,  ON  THE 
FARM,  CONNOISSEURS  (Portrait  of  Land- 
seer),  PHARAOH'S  HORDES,  HIGH- 
LAND SOLITUDE,  AT  THE  WATER- 
ING  TROUGH. 

PORTFOLIO  OP  MADONNAS 

Eight  reproductions  in  monotone,  as  follows; 
RAPHAEL,  Sistine  Madonna  RAPHA- 
EL, Madonna  della  Sedia  MURILLO, 
Madonna  and  Child.  M  U  RI LLO.  Immacu- 
late Conception.  CARLO  DOLCI,  Ma 
donna.  TITIAN,  Madonna  and  Child. 
TITIAN,  Madonna  Dresden.  CORREG- 
GIO,  Adoration. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  AUTHORS 

containing  photo-reproductions  of  the  follow- 
ing authors:  Printed  on  coated  book  paper, 
size  8  X  zo. 
LONGFELLOW,  BROWNING.  HAR- 
RIET B.  STdWE,  SCOTT,  LOUISA  M. 
ALCOTT,  BURNS,  DICKtNS,  TEN- 
NYSONj^  MILTON,  HAWTHORNE, 
WHITITER. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

containing  elegant  half-tone  enj^ravings  of  all 
the  Presidents.  Printed  on  coated  book  paper, 
size  8  X  zo.  The  set  of  pictures  is  encased  in  a 
portfolio  embellished  with  National  Emblem. 


EXPLANATORY 
LOOK  AT  THE  ADDRESS  LABEL   ON   THIS   ISSUE 

or  on  the  wrapper  around  it,  which  will  show  you  if  your  sub- 
scription is  in  arrears  and  how  much  —  figure  up  tiie  amount  due  at 
10  cents  per  copy  (not  published  for  July  and  August)  to  March, 
1903,  then  send  us  this  amount  together  with  a  remittance  of  Si  .00 
for  your  subscription  to  one  year  from  date  (to  March,  1904), 


thus :  — 


James  Smith 
Boston 


C4 

o 


signifies  that  Mr.  Smith's  subscrip- 


tion is  in  arrears  from  April,  1902,  and  he  owes  for  9  copies  to 
March '03  —  then  his  subscription  from  March  '03  to  Maich  '04 
would  be  one  dollar  more,  making  Mr.  Smith's  remittance  $1.90  to 
entitle  him  to  a  portfolio  and  having  his  subscription  paid  one  year 
ahead. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFEB 

Educational  Publishing  Company^  50  Bromjield  Street^  Boston :  — 

Enclosed  please  find to  %Hiy  my  subscription  to  PBIMABT 

EDUCATION  to  March^  1904.     Please  send  me  postpaid  your 

Portfolio  without  charge. 

Namie. 

CUy 

Street  address State 
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Number  Work  in  Rhymes 

HULDAH  A.  WESTPHAL 

"Ten  little  Indians  standing  in  a  line; 
One  went  home  and  then  there  were  nine," 

chimed  a  little  voice  right  below  my  .school-room  window. 

1  sprang  up  with  a  little  cry  of  joy.  I  had  had  an  inspira- 
tion,  and  all  thanks  to  this  little  nursery  rhyme.  My  little 
number  class  were  just  struggling  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  subtraction  tables,  and  oh,  how  weary  both  the  children 
and  I  were  of  them  1  We  had  exhausted  all  devices  for 
variety,  and  now,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  most  welcome 
this  nursery  rhyme  suggested  something  new.  We  would 
say  our  "  less  "  tables  in  rhymes. 

But  where  were  we  to  procure  the  rhymes  ?  There  were 
plenty  of  jingles  for  the  "  less  one"  table,  but  none  for  the 
rest.  So  we  just  manufactured  our  own,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  would  have  enjoyed  any  ready-made  verses  half  so 
much  as  we  did  the  ones  that  each  one  helped  to  make. 
Try  it,  teachers.  You  will  enjoy  it  and  so  will  the  children. 
It  is  so  easy  and  pleasant.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
jingles  which  resulted  from  our  experiment. 

The  "  Less  Two  *•  Table 

xo  —  2=8    Ten  little  bunnies  sitting  up  so  late; 

Two  went  to  bed,  and  then  there  were  —  eight. 

9  —  2  =  7    Nine  little  birdies  flying  up  toward  heaven; 
A  hunter  shot  two,  then  there  were  —  seven. 

8  —  2  =  6     Eight  little  froggies  sat  upon  some  sticks, 
Two  hopped  away;  then  there  were  — six. 

7  —  2  =  5     Seven  little  busy  bees  brought  honey  to  the  hive, 

Two  stopped  to  rest  awhile;  then  there  were  —  five. 

6  —  2=4     Six  pickaninnies  were  rolling  on  the  floor : 

Mammie  called  for  Sam  and  Chloe;  then  there  were — four. 

5  —  2=3     Five  frisky  squirrels  lived  upon  a  tall  oak  tree; 

Two  built  another  nest;  then  there  were  —  three. 

4  —  2=2     Four  big  yellow  pumpkins  upon  a  green  vine  grew; 

Two  helped  make  Thanksgiving  pies;  then  there  were  — 
two. 

3 —  2=1     Three  golden  autumn  leaves  fluttered  in  the  sun; 
The  wind  carried  two  away ;  then  there  was  one. 

2  — 2  =  0    Two  little  doggies  came  to  school  to  have  some  fun. 

The  teacher  sent  them  both  away;  then  there  were — none. 

In  every  case  the  children  supplied  the  answer.  Then  the 
story,  condensed  into  the  form  of  the  subtraction  table,  was 
placed  upon  the  board.  More  interest  is  added  if  the 
teacher  is  clever  with  her  chalk  and  can  illustrate  the  little 
verses.  This  same  idea  can  be  carried  through  the  primary 
work  in  all  four  fundamental  operations.  The  rhymes  are 
not  at  all  difficult  to  make.  Try  it,  teachers.  The  children 
are  very  fond  of  such  jingles  and  you  will  be  more  than  re- 
paid for  your  trouble  by  the  pleasure  that  will  sparkle  in  their 
eyes  during  a  number  lesson  veiled  in  rhymes. 


A  National  Trait  (?) 

"  Here,  you  little  American  girl,  you  pick  up  every  piece 
of  that  paper  I  **  was  a  command  which  a  little  visitor  to 
Paris  was  surprised  to  receive  from  a  policeman  on  the 
street.  The  child,  who  was  with  her  mother,  had  torn  a 
piece  of  paper  into  fragments  and  thrown  them  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  embarrassed  mother  was  obUged  to  stand  by 
and  see  her  little  daughter,  who  had  probably  never  before 
been  asked  to  wait  on  herself,  pick  up  every  bit  of  the 
offending  litter,  while  the  officer  watched  the  process  as 
grimly  as  if  guarding  a  house  breaker. 


During  Boy's  first  year  in  school  he  came  home  late  one  after- 
noon. *'  I  was  kept  in/'  he  explained,  **  and  it  was  all  the  fault 
of  that  thermometer.  Jast  wait  till  I  get  to  be  thermometer, 
and  III  report  her  for  laaghing  in  the  line.'* 


March  Entertainment 

Marian  Blake 

(AH  righto  reserved) 

Little  Workers    VII 

Sugar  Season 

If  song  is  too  long  to  be  learned  by  all  the  children^  some 
may  sing  first  stanza ;  others,  second ;  and  still  others,  third, 
all  singing  last.  In  first  stanza,  children  tap  imaginary 
trees ;  in  second,  walk  about,  gathering  sap  from  buckets,  and 
pouring  it  into  barrels  on  sledges ;  in  third,  stand  over  fire, 
boiling  down  sap,  trying  it,  etc.  In  fourth,  all  should  show, 
if  they  can  be  obtained  —  small  cakes  of  maple  sugar,  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  lifting  them  from  baskets  as  if 
offering  them  for  sale.  If  real  cakes  cannot  be  found,  the 
same  motions  may  be  made  in  pantomime.  Make  the 
"  sugaring  "  season  real  to  the  children  before  teaching  the 
song.  In  each  stanza,  the  question,  "Whafs  the  reason?" 
should  be  asked  and  answered  as  naturally  as  possible. 


M.  B. 


Little  Workers  VII. 

Sugar  Season  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


i 


S^ 


I. 

Here 

we    come 

with 

shouts 

and 

buck  -  ets, 

2. 

Hors  . 

es    crunch 

a 

-  cross 

the 

snow  paths. 

3. 

Sap 

in        ket  - 

tics, 

watch 

it 

bub  -  ble. 

4.    Su  -    gar       cakes —  all 


sorts 


and 


m 


^E^ 


Spoons  and  ket-  ties,  ev  -  ery    one;  What's  the  rea-son? 

Load-ed  sleds    of  sap    they  pull;  What's  the  rea-son? 

Try    it,  see     the  fine  threads  coil;  What's  the  rea-son? 

See,  our  lit  -    tie  bas  -  kets  hold;  What's  the  rea-son? 


I 


r^^-^-j-- 


* 


Sa  -  gar  sea  -  son.  And  the  sap's  be  -  gun    to      run. 

Su  -  gar  sea  -  son,  And  the  pails  are    brimming    full. 

Su  -  gar  sea  -  son,  And  the  sap's  be  -  gun    to      boiL 

Su  -  gar  sea  -  son,  And  our    su  •  gar    must    be    sold. 


Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers 

Lightly  Blow 
(Air:  "  Lightly  RowD 

lightly  blow,  lightly  blow. 
Winds  of  March  across  the  snow, 
Whisper  low,  whisper  low, 
"  Blossoms,  wake  and  grow." 

Pussy  Willows 
(Air:  "  Comin*  Through  the  Rye  **) 

If  when  coming  through  the  pasture. 

In  the  sunny  nook 
Where  the  willows^p  their  branches 

In  the  breezy  brook, 
You  should  see  some  little  people 

Bobbing  up  and  down. 
They're  the  pretty  pussy  willows 

Coming  back  to  town. 

A  Boy 

Hurrah,  fot  marbles,  tops,  and  kites. 

And  every  out-door  toy, 
When  spring's  begun,  it  is  such  fun 

To  be  a  real  live  boy. 
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8FE0IM.  ANlSrOUVOEMEVT. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  6-10,  1903. 

The  usual  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip»  plus  the  92.00  membership  fee,  has 
been  granted  by  the  railway  lines  of  the 
New  England  Passenger  Association,  and 
will  doubtless  be  concurred  in  by  all  rail- 
way lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Tickets  will  be  extended  for  return  until 
September  1  on  the  usual  deposit  plan. 

The  Local  Convention  Committee  at  Bos- 
ton is  now  fully  •rganized  and  has  already 
formed  extensive  plans  for  the  business 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  Convention. 

Edward  B.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Executive  Committee  and,  with 
several  a9sistants,  will  have  entire  charge  | 
of  aU  local  convention  interests. 

AU  sessions  of  the  seventeen  departments 
will  be  held  In  halls  and  churches  in  tue 
immediate  vicinity  of  Copley  Square.  The 
general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  large 
auditorium  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechan- 
ics Association. 

No  single  hotel  will  be  chosen  as  general 
headquarters,  but  the  various  states  will 
establish  their  respective  headquarters  in 
the  several  hotels  about  Copley  Square, 
thus  insuring  superior  accommodations  not 
-only  for  headquarters  rooms  but  for  the 
members  from  each  state  who  may  desire  ex- 
cellent and  reasonable  hotel  entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  the  homes  of  the  Back  Bay  district 
adjacent  to  Copley  Square,  and  of  other 
desirable  sections  of  Boston,  will  be 
opened  at  reasonable  rates  to  any  extent 
necessary  to  accommodate  all  who  may  at- 
tend the  convention. 

Unusual  opportunities  will  be  furnished 
members  for  visiting  the  various  points  of 
interest  in  and  about  Boston.  To  this  end 
all  sessions  of  the  Convention  will  be  held 
forenoons  and  evenings  only,  leaving  the 
afternoons  free  for  recreation  and  excur- 
sions. These  afternoon  excursions  will  be 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Local  Convention 
Committee  and  will  be  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  expert  guides  to  secure  the 
utmost  profit  as  well  as  entertainment. 

AU  department  meetings  will  occur  in  the 
mornings  and  the  general  sessions  in  the 
evenings,  thus  bringing  the  department 
sessions  into  unusual  prominence.  In 
view  of  this  arrangement  a  meeting  of  the 
Department  Presidents  was  recently  held 
in  Boston  for  conference  with  President 
Eliot  to  arrange  the  most  profitable  pro- 
grams for  department  meetings. 

The  railway  and  steamship  lines  terminal 
in  Boston,  give  assurances  of  extensive 
and  attractive  excursions,  following  the 
convention,  at  low  rates,  to  all  the  sea- 
coast,  island,  mountain,  and  lalte  resorts 
of  New  England,  and  of  eastern  Canada, 
including  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Newfoundland. 

Assurances  come  from  every  quarter 
that  the  Boston  Convention  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
No  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  the  Local  Convention  Committee, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  make 
it  also  the  best. 

All  active  members  are  especially  re- 
quested to  cooperate  with  their  respective 
state  directors  In  organizing  parties  for  the 
Boston  Convention. 

The  Program-Bulletin  will  be  issued 
earlier  than  usual,  and  will  contain  full  de- 
tails as  to  railroad  and  hotel  rates,  local 
and  after-convention  excursions,  rates  of 
living  at  the  New  England  resorts,  and  full 
details  as  to  the  convention  programs. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  after  April  1,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned. 

Application  for  entertainment  in  Boston, 

or  for  other  local  information,  should  be 

addressed  to  Secretary  Edward  R.  Warren, 

Boom  701,  No.  60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

iRwm  Shepabd, 

Secretary  N.  S>  A.^  Winona^  Minn, 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


Some  of  the  Latest  snil  Best  Books  for  Teschers. 


The  best  way  is  to  study  carefully  the  questions 
and  answers  used  in  previous  ezaminatioDS.  For 
85  cents  we  send  you  prepaid  a  book  containing 
aU  the  qnestioas  and  answers  of  the  Teachers' 

How  to  Pass 
Examinations 

Unifonn  Bxamlnations  in  New  York  Btate.  First. 
SMond  and  Third  Qradet.  for  the  past  year,  from 
August,  1901,  to  August,  1902.  The  answers  and 
constmotions  in  Drawing  are  also  given. 

A   New   Book 
1902-1903. 

49-  Wo  abo  Mfld  with  the  book  a  raj^lemeiit 
coBtaialBf  the  qnestloiM  and  anawcra  fromAag 
looa  to  too  preaent  tine,  maklnc  the  book 
STRICTLY  UP  TO  DATE.  Price  o!  book  com- 
plete. 86  cts.  Books  for  previous  years  25  cts.  each. 
Address  Tha  Bdncator.l02Seneca  8t..BuflUo.N.Y 


How  to  Teach  Drawing. 

This  book  tella  tho  teacher  how  to  preceed  from 
day  to  day.— What  ta  hmrm  pvpUs  do.  What 
flMatloastoaak,   What  aaswars  to  raqalra. 

The  book  is  for  the  teacher  only,  the  pupils  oeing 

DRAWING 

provided  with  modeis  which  oan  be  prepared  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  gives  la 
the  book.  Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Drawing  by  studying  this  book. 
The  book  is  substantially  bound  and  contains  i80 
and  illustrations.     Price,  35  cenu  pre- 


I  Why  take  a  monthly  Current  Topicpaper  when 
r^  can  get  The  WOR1jD«8  REVIEW 
every  week  for  the  same  price  ?  illustrated 

Current  Topics 

16  pages,,  original,  good  paper,  good  print,  high 
grade  in  all  respects,  Price,  50  cents  a  year:  with 
any  50  cent  paper,  75  cts.;  with  any  dollar  edu- 
cational paper.  1.10.  Reduced  cJub  rates  to 
schools. 

Every  Week 

Just  the  paper  for  preparing  for  examinations, 
for  8choel8,and  for  Current  Topic  Clubs.  Address, 
World's  Beview,102  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo.N.Y. 


Seat  Work. 

The  Latest  and  Beat  Beriea  of  Buy  v  'ork, 
4U5T  PUBLISHED. 
Bt  Blbabsth  Mbrbiok  Kmxpp,  B.  B. 
80  Langnago  Sheeta.   AH  difRnent. 
80  Arithmetic  Sheeta.  " 
80  Qeography  Sheets.  "       <« 
80  Mlacellaneoas  Sheets.    ** 
80  Drawing  Sheets.     **        '« 

Blie  of  sheet,  8H  z  5-Oolored,  lUoatrated. 
with  fall  directions  for  using  each  set.  and 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  aohool  work. 
Prise,  Ksntapsr  fstef  SO  iheeti.-i  MMi  iLM. 


Keep  pamrpvpUe  hmtpmrnA  tkep 
pounotrakbie. 

Special  Offer. 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send, 
to  one  teacher  in  each  school  only,  the 
Ave  complete  seta,  ^afpmid,  itpoa 
receipt  of  60  ceata  in  stamps. 
Oae  Prom  ilany. 

Tke  BosET  Work  Serlss  aiejost  what  teaehMiwai^ 
Send  mefOO  sets.  100  of  a  kind.  TIm  secies  aie  Just 
azosUent  andlshall  do  some  splendid  wnk  Ibr  joa 
ssUlBg  them  In  Iowa.  Pnof.  a  A.  Oolums 
"' Iowa. 


P6r  ;sbove  books  address  THB  EDUCATOR.  102  Seneca  St  •  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Primary  Reading: 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
IN  TEN  CITIES 

Prom  the  Pens  of  Ten  Expert  Teachers  in  the 
Leading  Educational  Centres  of  the  Country 

St.  Paul — Chicago — Cleveland— Kansas 
City — ^Washington — Boston — New  Haven 
— Brooklyn — Birmingham — Indianapolis. 

Edited  by  EVA  D.  KELLOGG 
doth.    Price,  Si.OO 


m 


PRIMARY_READING 

METHODS  OFTEACHJNG 
mNOTIESJ 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO 


Robert  FnrloniTt  Co.  Sapt.  of  SohooU,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

I  wish  especiallv  to  commend  "  Primary  Readine:  Methods  o(  Teaching  in  Ten  Ciries/'  by  Eva  D.  Kellogg.  It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  on  the  desk  o(  every  teacher  oT  a  primary  dass.  It  appears  to  me  to  embody  all  the  principles 
of  true  pedagogy  in  teaching  beginners.  I  know  of  no  other  book  so  suggestive,  &o  in  every  wayoelpful,  as  this,  for 
teachers  of  primary  classes.  
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March         /        ^ 

(Anacrocdc) 

(For  five  children,  each  ihowiog,  as  he  recites  line,  large,  bright-col- 
ored letter.     Either  child  recites  sixth,  and  all  seventh  and  eighth  lines.) 

M  for  the  Maple-seed  showing  her  wings, 

A  for  the  Alder  —  gayly  she  swings ; 

R  for  the  River  blue  as  the  skies, 

C  for  the  Crow — hear  him  "  Caw  "  as  he  flies ; 

H  the  first  Honey  spread  out  for  the  bees  — 
Who  cannot  read  merry  signs  such  as  these? 
Woodpeckers  drum,  and  bees  gaily  hum, 
Winter  is  over,  and  springtime  has  come  ! 

A  Question 
(A» :  "  Bluabelk  of  Scotland  ") 

First  aisle  to  second 

Oh,  when,  and  which  way  did  the  jolly  winter  go? 
Second  aisle  to  third 

Oh,  when,  and  which  way  did  the  jolly  winter  go  ? 
Third  aisle 

1  saw  him  out  at  play  in  the  snow  but  yesterday. 
All 

Oh,  when,  and  which  way  did  the  jolly  winter  go  ? 

When  the  Merry  March  Comes  Back 
(Air:  **  There's  Music  in  the  Air  ") 

Across  the  crusted  snow, 

See  the  little  rabbit's  track. 
Who  cares  for  winds  that  blow 

When  the  merry  March  comes  back? 

Chorus. 

Sap  is  stirring  in  the  trees, 
In  the  alders  hear  the  bees. 
Days  are  full  of  signs  like  these, 

When  the  meriy  March  comes  back. 


Song  of  the  Frogs     ^ 


M,  B. 

-*j»*         M 

'-^=¥=^ 

Chas.  E.BOTD 

P^"^--*^ 

-^— << U— 

V — w  -^ 

•*  '     i^..> 

1.  Ear  -  ly    frogi  in  slush  -  y  bogs,  Hid  -  den    safe  and 

2.  La  -   ter  frogs  in  slush  •  y  bogs,  Hid  -  den    safe  and 


i 


iS^ 


=tc=t 


1^3: 


m 


snug,Now  come  creep-ing,soft-ly  peeping,**Peep !      Per  - 
snugfNow  come  leap-ing,  shrilly  peeping,'*Peep !      Per  - 


m 


^: 


)K«ri 


-f-r 


Es: 


tSES 


weep!  (short  pause)  Mr  chug!"  Slow-ly  creep-ing,  soft-ly  peep-ing, 
weep  1  Ker  chug !"  Swiftly   leap  ing,  shril-ly  peep  ing, 


"PeepI  Per-weep!  Peep-peep!     Ker  chug!    Ker  chug!  *' 
"PcepI  Per-weep!  Peep  peep!     Ker  chug!    Ker  chugl  '* 


Oh,  Blow,  Blow  Away  ! 

(Air:  **  Oh,  Come,  Come  Awty !) 

Oh,  blow,  blow  away. 
You  jolly  winds  of  springtime, 
All  rollicking,  all  frolicking. 

Oh,  blow,  blow  away. 
Just  catch  our  kites  and  toss  them  high, 
Until  like  birds  they  seem  to  fly 
Up  —  up  —  to  the  sky  — 

Oh,  blow,  blow  away. 

Oh,  blow,  blow  away, 
You  jolly  winds  of  springtime. 
All  rollicking,  all  frolicking. 

Oh,  blow,  blow  away. 
Just  blow  our  kites  o'er  hill  and  glen, 
Above  the  woods  and  brooks,  and  theiu 
Down  —  down  —  down  again. 

Oh,  blow,  blow  away. 


A  Busy  Season 

(For  a  little  girl,  leinng.) 

I  know  out  in  our  sugar  bush. 

The  wind  is  blowing. 
And  dripping,  dropping,  clear  and  sweet. 

The  sap  is  flowing. 
I've  rubber  boots  —  Oh,  how  I  wish 

I  could  be  going. 
But  Dolly  needs  her  new  spring  suit  — 

I  must  be  sewing. 


Fairies*  Muffs 

Know  what  the  fairies  do  with  their  mufl^ 

When  the  winter's  spent, 
And  the  warm  south  wind  with  its  coaxing  poffis 

Makes  the  ice  relent? 

They  go  where  the  pnssy  willow  stirs 

In  the  wind,  all  bare, 
And,  ]uHt  as  your  mother  does  with  her  furs. 

Hang  them  out  to  air. 

—  Lydia  A,  Hcubrouk 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Ltosb^'s  tpitaltgeb  j^bospbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 


VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES   l8  a  ooncentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  tbe  ox.br&in  &nd  wheat  germ* 
Formala  on  each  bottle.    Prevcrlbed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  tree. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  Prepared  only 

The  best  remedy   known  for  cold  In  the  head,  sore  throat,  ^^                         _                          

and  Infloenza.    It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor  by               C/*  li'*T?*'y  V^^       Now  York  Cttw. 

narcotic  of  any  description.    By  maU,  AO  cents.  '                        ^^>  ^^     ^"^                                   ^ 

Beware  of  SubsUtates.  V  ^^  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  %i,oo. 


S^^", 


W.  jstli  Streot« 
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A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 

OR.  T.  rKLlX«0UBAUD»8  OBIBNTAL  CBIAM 
OB  BAOICAL  BBAUTiriBB. 

BemoYMTuTt 
P  I  m  p  1  e  ff 

Fr e  e  k  lea* 
Moth  Fatchci, 
BMh  and  Skis 
diMMM,  and 
•TWT  blemifh , 
on  bea  uty , 
And  dellaa  dfr> 
lection.  On  iti 
Tirtuet  it  liat 
itood  theMctt 
Of  flfty  .  four 
jears;  no 
other  haa  and 
l§  M  harmless 
«c  taste  It  to 
be  sure  It  is 
prop  e  I  ij 
made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit 
of  simi  lar 
^_  Banna.     The 

diaCin|iiiaii«d   Dr.  L.  A,  Bajtr,  said  to  a  lady  of  th«  ten -loih 
(a  patient)  >'«  A»  fowlarflM  wOI  tuttktm,  Irtoommmi  *€HM' 
rmu4^»  ertam' 
Wor  sale  by 
ovtthan.8... 
FBRD. 


aelAs  leojf  JkarmAtl  ttfaU  (Jk« 

all  Dnifgisls  and  Faney  Goods  Daalars  throng h- 

Oanada  and  Eiuopo. 

T.  HOPKINS.  Prop*r.  «r  Great  JoMs  St..  N.T. 


T 


ELECRAPH 

VflllHD  lim  ^"^t«^  to  learn 
IUURD  IHlR  Telegraphy  and 
Raflway  Aooonnting  and  prepare  them> 
advea  for  the  Railway  Telegraph  Service. 
Write   for  Free   Catalogue*  mentioning 


Y 


Write   for  Free   Catalogue* 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Railway  Telegrraph  Institate 
Oahkosh,  Wis* 

4   POINT   WELL    MADE 

Can  Always  be  Depended  Upon 
In  an  Emergency. 

•T^HE  POINT  we  wish  to  make  now  is,  that 
*  we  want  to  develop  in  aU  connected  with 
scho  >l  matters  what  is  known  as  the  Dix<  )N 
Habit;  i.  e.,  the  habit  of  buying  and  using 
Dixon's  American  Qraphite  Pencils  in 
their  school  work. 

Send  for  our  new  school  catalogue.  It  has 
many  illustrations  in  color,  and  will  be  sure  to 
interest  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK 

consists  of   75    varieties    of   seat  work  for 
primary  grades.     It  is 

fidacatire,  up-to-date  and  inexp^nsiye. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Ideal  Biifty  Work  Co.,  6011  Prinoeton  Ave., 
Chicago,  lU. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

haTc  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

We  have  many  sUes  of  crayons  and  styles 

of  packagres.  and  assort  the  colors  to 

suit  I>rawlnc  Teachers 

If  this  interests  you  send  5c.  for  sample,  prices,  etc. 

FBANELHf  MFO,  CO.^  Rochester,  N,Y. 


High-grade  Visiting  Cards  50c  per  100. 

Correct  styles  and  sizes.   Booklet  &  Samples  free 

BUFFALO  CARD  COltllPANY 


1«4  Mooney  Building. 


Buflalo,  N.  Y. 


wniiuu 


DCNTACURAl 


PASTE 


destroys  germs.  Tooth  decay 
if:  cau!^  oy  a  minute  particle 
of  food  and  bacteria  lodged  on 
tooth  surface.  The  result  is 
lactic  acid.  This  add  attacks 
the  lime  salts  of  which  the 
tooth  is  composed-  Dentacura 
is  cleansing  and  prophylactic. 
Literature  on  application- 
DUTACVRA  COHPAIT. 

H«w«rk,H.J.,II.8.A. 


NOTES 


—  Now  methods  at  Beacon  Teachers' 
Agency.    (See  ad.  on  page  139.) 

—The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  an 
Ohio  teacher  that  the  breaking  down  of  so 
many  pupils  while  atten'ling  schools,  is  not 
dae  to  overstady,  but  to  being  compelled  to 
sit  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  of  variable  tem- 
perature, day  after  day. 

—Some  French  scientists  were  able  re- 
cently to  hear  cannonading  at  a  distance  of 
over  one  hundred  miles,  by  descending  into 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  in  Northern 
Africa.  The  sound  is  supposed  to  have 
been  transmitted  through  the  earth. 

—  The  Twentieth  annual  report  of  Estelle 
Reel,  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  has 
just  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  presents  briefly  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  schools  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  A 
marked  advance  in  industrial  traluing  dur- 
ing the  year  is  noted.  The  course  of  study 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  teaching 
agriculture  as  a  means  of  self-support. 
Following  its  directions,  individual  garden- 
ing has  been  made  a  part  of  the  class-room 
curriculum,  larger  areas  have  been  culti- 
vated, and  more  and  better  crops  raised. 
The  central  thought  of  the  instruction  is  t.) 
at  the  boy  with  the  ability  to  improve  his 
allotment  or  other  land,  and  to  maintain 
himself  and  family.  Training  for  the  girls 
is  arranged  in  the  same  practical  manner. 
The  report  strongly  recommends  the  out- 
ing system,  and  a  systematic  transfer  of 
pupils.  The  importance  of  teaching  the 
native  industries  as  a  means  uf  Svlf-sup- 
port  is  emphasized,  and  an  instance  noted 
of  a  colony  of  women  in  an  Oklahoma  tribe 
receiving  as  high  as  $400  a  month  for  their 
work.  The  O^idas  also  have  a  consider- 
able income  from  the  sale  of  their  lace  and 
bead  articles.  The  demand  for  native  Indian 
work  and  curios  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  It  is  possible  for  the  basket- weaving 
tribes  to  maintain  themselves  by  this  indus- 
try alone.  The  necessity  for  more  and 
better  equipped  day  schools  is  urged,  and 
the  recommendation  made  that  these  be 
eventually  supplanted  by  district  schools 
attended  by  both  races.  In  a  number  of 
states,  the  superintendent  says,  many  of 
the  Indians  are  citizens,  and  having  at- 
tended the  Indian  schools,  are  now  sending 
their  children  to  the  public  schools,  where 
they  are  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
civilization.  The  merging  of  the  Indian 
and  district  schools  should,  therefore,  be 
accomplished  speedily. 


EXPANSION  nr  THE  WEST. 

Increased  trade  with  the  Orient  and 
wonderful  commercial  activity  are  1003 
features  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Only  $33  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  many  other  Pacific  Coast  points,  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  April  30,  1908. 

Via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
Union  Pacific  line.  Three  through  trains 
daily.  To  the  Northwest,  via  this  route, 
or  via  St.  Paul. 


NEVER  TOO  LATE 

To  Trj  a  Good  Thing 

**!  am  fltty.two  years  old  and  for  forty  years 
of  that  time  I  have  been  a  ohronio  catarrh  snf- 
ferer,*'  says  Mr.  James  Gieshing,  of  .Allegbeny 
City;  **  with  every  change  of  the  weather  my 
head  and  throat  wonld  be  stnlfed  np  with  ca- 
tarrhal moons. 

I  oonld  not  breathe  naturally  through  the 
nostrils  for  months  togetber  and  much  of  the 
time  I  suffered  from  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
Finally  my  hearing  began  to  fall  and  I  realized 
something  must  be  done. 

I  tried  Inhalers  and  sprays  and  salves  which 
gave  me  temporary  relief  and  my  physician 
advised  me  to  spray  or  douche  with  Peroxide 
of  Hydrogen.  But  the  catarrh  would  speedily 
return  in  a  few  days  and  I  became  thoroughly 
discouraged. 

I  had  always  been  prejudiced  against  patent 
medicine,  but  as  everything  else  had  failed  I 
felt  Justified  in  at  least  making  a  trial. 

Our  good  old  family  physician,  Dr.  RamsdeU, 
laugbed  at  me  a  little,  but  said  If  I  was  deter, 
mined  to  try  patent  medicines,  he  would  ad- 
vise me  to  begin  with  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets 
because  he  knew  what  they  contained  and  he 
had  heard  of  several  remarkable  cures  resulting 
from  their  use,  and  furthermore  that  they  were 
perfectly  safe,  containing  no  cocaine  or  opiates. 

The  next  day  I  bought  a  fifty  cent  box  at  a 
drug  store,  carried  It  In  my  pocket  and  four  or 
five  times  a  day  I  would  take  a  tablet;  in  less 
than  a  week  I  felt  a  marked  Improvement 
which  continued,  until  at  tbls  time  I  am  en- 
tirely free  from  any  trace  of  catarrh. 

My  head  Is  clear,  my  throat  free  from  Irrlta. 
tlon,  my  hearing  Is  as  good  as  It  ever  was,  and 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  say  enough  In  praise  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets." 

These  tablets  contain  extract  of  Eucalyptus 
bark,  blood  root  and  other  valuable  antiseptics 
combined  in  pleasant  tablet  form,  and  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are 
far  superior  in  convenience,  safety,  and  effect- 
iveness to  the  antiquated  treatment  by  Inbal. 
ers,  sprays  and  douches. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


NEW  SCHOOL 
SOUVENIRS 

The  latest  thing  out 
at  the  very  lowest 
price. 

Two  cent  stamp 
for  sample.  Do  not 
order  before  you  sec 
our  samples. 

SEIBERT 
PRIRTII6  CO. 


nf'pt 


\  N  A  i .  I  >  O  V  F  B,  OHIO 


ASTHMA  i 


TAKEN  PkOn  THE  5V5Ten 

Xothhig  remains  whieh  can  pro- 
i  dnee  an  attack.   You  can  eat, 

sleep,  and  stand  exposure  with- 
out slightest  return  of  symptoms.  Appetite  improv- 
ed; blood  enriched:  nerves  strengthened :  wholti  sys- 
tem built  up:  nea  th  permanently  restored ;  llle  made 
enjoyable.  Boole  11  Free. 
DR.  HAYES,  Bnilklo,  N .  Y. 

TEACH  FDS*  gpndfbrcatalMrueot 
JICr/-kWllE:,K.O,  Embosaed,  Printed, 
Frosted »- Gift  Cards,  JOrawlmr,  Reading. 
History,  LAnflruase,  Comi>08ltion,  Busy- 
^Vork,  Alpliabet,l^iimber,  Merit,  Honor, 
Perfect,  Sentenee,  Credit,  Prize  Cards. 
Rntertaluments,  Speakers,  Dialogues, 
Plays,  Drills,^  Marches,  Tableaux,  and 
Teachers'  Books,  School  Aids,  Diplomas, 
Certifloates.  School  Rei>ort8,  and  various 
iisefial  supplies  fbr  teachers.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARRESr,  PA. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoa 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash- 
^ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  worli.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  «  CO.,  »;gj5*.J!«  T«». 
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Little  Stories  for  Little  People 

Mary  Louisb  King 

Puss  in  Boots 

Bob  was  a  very  little  boy.  Kis  new  rubber  boots  were 
too  big  for  him.    But  one  day,  the  right  one  wouldn't  go  on. 

Bob  pulled.  Then  May  pulled.  Then  Mamma  pulled. 
Then  Mamma  and  May  pulled  together  while  Bob  pushed, 
and  Bob's  fat  little  foot  went  in. 

"Oh,  oh,"  he  cried,  "Oh,  Mamma!  There  are  pins  in 
my  foot  —  there  are." 

Mamma  pulled  the  boot  of!,  and  looked  into  it.  Then 
she  laughed.     "  Look,  Bob,"  she  said. 

Bob  peeped  in.  There,  curled  up  in  the  heel,  was  a  little 
furry  ball.  The  furry  ball  unrolled  itself.  It  had  sharp 
claws.  It  said  "  Mew,  mew  ! "  It  was  Tabby's  new  little 
kitten. 

"  Tabby  thought  the  soft  warm  lining  of  Bob's  boot  would 
make  a  nice  bed  for  her  baby,"  said  Mamma,  as  she  put  the 
kitten  back  into  its  basket. 

"  Let's  name  him  Puss  in  Boots*,"  said  sister  May. 

"  Do  you  know  the  story  *Puss  in  Boots? '  If  not,  I'll  tell 
it  to  you  some  time." 


When  she  tucked  her  in  bed. 

In  blankets  of  red, 
And  cuddled  her  clpse  and  kissed  her  hot  head, 
'  I'll  never  be  naughty  again,"  Betty  tokl  her. 


Adventures  of  Bettina 

M.6. 

In  Marjory's  doll-house,  behind  its  red  curtain, 

Up  stairs  and  down  stairs  there  lived,  I'm  quite  certain, 

On  every  floor, 

A  dozen  or  more 
Dolls  of  all  sizes  —  Irene,  Lenore, 
Wee  Baby  Blue,  and  her  nurse.  Madam  Merton. 

One  morning,  Bettina,  aged  three  (Betty  Blubber 
Marjory's  brother  unkindly  would  dub  her), 

She  woukin't  be  good. 

With  no  coat  or  hood. 
She  ran  down  the  street  just  as  fast  as  she  could. 
She  was  made,  you  must  know,  every  bit  out  of  rubber. 

The  winds  were  all  out,  and  they  pierced  through  and 

through  her. 
And  this  way  and  that  way  and  all  ways  they  blew  her. 
To  go  back  she  tried. 
She  called  and  she  cried. 
But  the  streets  all  seemed  strange  and  the  world  grew  so 

wide. 
And  nobody  saw  her  and  nobody  knew  her. 

She  fell  down  at  last,  and  breathless  she  lay  there. 
And  thought  of  the  doll-house  with  Katherine  Kay  there. 
Of  Dorothy  D— 
Of  Baby  so  wee, 
And  she  said,  just  as  sorry  as  sorry  could  be, 
"  If  ever  I  get  back  there,  I'll  stay  there." 

There  came  a  shrill  bark.    Too  frightened  for  crying. 
She  felt  herself  grabbed,  she  felt  herself  flying. 

She  bounded  and  bounced. 

She  fretted  and  flounced. 
She  was  torn,   she  was  tossed,  she  was  tumbled  and 

trounced. 
Then  —  safe  in  the  doll-house  she  found  herself  lying. 

"  Why,  Fido,  what  have  you?"  Twas  Marjory  behind  her, 
"  My  own  Betty  Blubber?    Oh,  where  did  you  find  her?  " 
Then  Betty  sobbed  out 
All  her  terror  and  doubt, 
While  Fido,  who'd  brought  her  safe  home,  pranced  about. 
Wagged  his  tail,  and  barked  loud.    For  no  dog  could  be 
kinder. 

Poor,  tired  Betty  Blubber  1     Her  mother  must  hold  her 
And  rock  her,  but  never  a  bit  could  she  scold  her. 


A  Birthday  Party 

M.  L«.  K. 


Jean  lived  in  the  coq/itry  near  some  big  woods.  She  was 
the  only  child  in  the  house.  And  there  were  no  other  little 
girls  for  miles  around. 

When  Jean  was  seven  years  old  she  had  a  birthday  party. 
She  had  so  many  guests  she  couldn't  count  them. 

She  set  the  table  out  of  doors  on  the  crust.  There  were 
fresh  bread-crumbs,  and  crumbs  from  her  big  birthday  cake. 
The  guests  came  and  helped  themselves."  They  were  very 
noisy.  They  chattered  and  scolded.  Can  you  guess  who 
they  were? 

First  came  some  blackbirds.  Then  up  hopped  a  dosen 
hungry  chick-a-dees.  Next,  down  flew  five  pretty  bluebirds 
just  back  from  the  south. 

When  she  saw  her  last  guest,  Jean  clapped  her  hands. 
He  was  a  round,  bright-eyed  Robin  Redbreast — the  very 
first  one  she  had  seen  that  spring. 

The  birds  ate  up  every  single  crumb.  Then  they  chirped 
their  gay  little  "  Thank  you  "  and  fiew  away.  Jean  said  it 
had  been  the  best  birthday  party  anyone  ever  had. 


Do  Our  Children  Understand 

A  few  nights  ago,  at  a  home  dinner  party,  one  gentleman 
present,  having  occasion  to  quote  a  few  lines  of  <'  America," 
bungled  amazingly,  as  is  usual  in  such  attempts,  and  had 
finally  to  desist  through  ignorance.  Seeking  for  help  among 
his  fellows,  he  found  that  they,  too,  knew  but  little  more  of 
the  song  than  the  opening  lines.  Amidst  the  comments 
aroused  by  this  not  unprecedented  incident,  the  host's  ten- 
year-old  daughter  volunteered  to  help  the  big  folks  out,  and 
did  so  by  correctly  reciting  all  the  verses.  In  response  to 
flattering  questions,  she  said  that  she  had  been  taught  the 
song  at  school.  With  pardonable  pride  she  added,  **  I  will 
write  it  for  you,  if  you  like." 

Of  course  we  liked,  and  we  furnished  her  with  paper 
and  pencil;  and  then  straightway  began  to  forget  her  in 
our  vigorous  voHeys  of  praise  anent  the  whole-heartedness 
of  public-school  education.  But  she  again  brought  herself 
to  notice  by  shortly  presenting  us  with  the  following  lines, 
very  prettily  written,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  intelligently  titled 
and  put  into  verse  form  : 

America 

My  country,  tissuf  the 
Sweet  land  of  libaet  tea. 

Of  thee  I^  sing. 
Land  where  my  father  died. 
Land  where  the  Pilgrims  pried. 
From  ev'ry  mountain  side, 

Let  fridmen  ring. 

My  native  country  the 
Lsmd  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love. 
I  ove  thy  rots  and  chills. 
Thy  woods  and  temper  pills, 
My  heart  with  ratcher  thrills 

like  that  above 

Mingled  with  our  amusement  was  consternation,  for  this 
little  girl  was  not  only  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent,  bot 
was  also  a  remarkably  good  speller. 

—  McClur^s  Magazine  {July,  igoo). 
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— ^The  Chicago  board  of  education  has 
voted  that  the  absence  of  a  papil  from 
school  becanse  of  a  religious  holiday  shall 
be  considered  a  valid  ^xctise  and  shall  not 
connt  against  records  in  the  distribution  of 
medals  and  honor  diplomas. 

—  Few  teachers  have  ever  seen  a  cyclo- 
ramic  photograph,  that  is,  one  that  takes  in 
the  whole  horizon  of  360  degrees.  The 
snmmer  session  of  Cornell  University  has 
prepared  a  reproduction  thirty  inches  long 
of  Mr.  S.  L.  Sheldon*s  noted  cycloramlc 
photograph  of  the  Cornell  Campus.  The 
original  is  sixty-four  inches  in  length.  The 
reproduction  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Registrar,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
that  Milton  Bradley  Company,  the  kinder- 
garten and  school  supplies  manufacturers, 
have  opened  a  Boston  office,  hi  the  Walker 
Building,  120  Boylston  Street,  already  the 
home  of  nearly  twenty  publishers.  This 
change  will  enable  the  company  to 
reach  the  great  bulk  of  their  New  England 
customers  more  expeditiously  in  the  distri- 
bution of  goods,  and,  besides  this,  repre- 
sentatives of  this  company  will  be  able  to 
meet  personally  many  of  the  teachers  and 
school  officials.  The  manager  of  the  new 
office  Is  Mr.  £.  0.  Clark,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  fourteen  years,  and  has 
until  recently  been  in  charge  of  their 
Atlanta  office. 

—  Bernard  H.  Moses,  in  his  report  as 
secretaij  of  public  instruction  for  the 
Philippines,  says  that,  whereas,  the  thou- 
sand or  more  American  teachers  who  are 
now  employed  in  the  islands  are  doing 
good  work,  the  ultimate  aim  must  be  to 
produce  skilled  teachers  from  among  the 
Filipinos  themselves.  To  this  eiid  he  rec- 
ommends that  a  considerable  number  of 
capable  and  deserving  Filipino  teachers  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  at  government 
expense,  to  pursue  courses  in  the  normal 
schools. 

The  text-book  subjects  can  be  taught  to 
the  teachers  as  well  in  the  Philippines  as  in 
the  United  States,  but,  he  says,  *'  The  most 
valuable  lessons  of  civilization  cannot  be 
taught  by  precept,  but  only  by  example.** 
Several  years  spent  in  study  in  the  United 
States  would  furnish  object  lessons  in 
progress  which  would  never  be  learned  in 
the  Philippines. 

Spanish  l)ooks  are  no  longer  to  be  used 
in  the  Phillippine  public  schools,  and  the 
Spanish  language  will  be  taught  only  in  the 
high  schools.  Elementary  text-books  in 
Tagalog  and  English,  Yisayan  and  English, 
and  other  local  dialects  with  parallel  Eng- 
lish versions,  are  now  used  where  neces- 
sary, and  English  alone  is  substituted 
wh«rever  possible.  The  Manila  normal 
school  for  training  native  teachers  covers 
five  principal  studies— English^  geography, 
American  history,  arithmetic,  and  science 
—  with  music  and  art  occasionally. 
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Alice  F.  BoUins,  Prin.  Sheridan  School,  MinneapoliB,  Minn. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  primer,  Book  I.  of  the  Sprague  Classic 
Readers.  It  is  just  what  the  children  need.  It  is  bright,  attractive,  and  full  of 
life — and  the  pictures  are  natural  and  real  to  even  the  smallest  ones.  I  am  sure 
a  teacher  will  find  little  trouble  in  keeping  the  interest  of  her  class. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  ProfeBSor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  examined  with  care  Book  III. 
of  your  Classic  Readers,  and  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  it,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  made  use  so  largely  of  the  great  classic  literature.  I  feel  you 
have  adapted  it  vei-y  well  for  children ;  you  have  kept  the  spirit  of  the  classics 
while  adapting  the  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  and  this,  I  think, 
should  be  the  ruling  aim  in  making  reading  books. 

The  pictures  seem  very  life-like,  and  I  think  children  will  feel  their  natural- 
ness. The  mechanical  work  of  the  book,  too,  is  excellent.  I  feel  confident 
children  will  like  your  book  and  will  be  allured  into  the  art  of  reading  without 
realizing  that  they  are  mastering  a  difficult  task. 

Alice  Madge  Green,  Washington  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

I  consider  myself  and  pupils  very  fortunate  in  having  Book  I.  of  the 
Sprague  Classic  Readers.  The  lessons  give  opportunity  for  action  and  the  sub- 
jects are  of  special  interest  to  the  children.  The  pictures  furnish  the  thought 
for  the  lesson  at  first  sight  and  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  seat  work,  or 
hand  work,  is  very  fine.  I  like  the  large  print  used  in  the  first  lessons  very 
much  and  the  suggestions  in  the  preface  are  very  helpful.  The  children  are  per- 
fectly delighted  with  the  book  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  meets  with  the  success  it 
merits. 

Ida  M.  Proctor,  Prin.  of  Maplewood  School,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  Book  I.  of  the  Sprague  Clafisic  Readers,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  one  for  beginners,  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  phrases  and  sen- 
tences being  simple,  well  selected,  and  carefully  graded,  can  be  readily  grasped 
by  the  youngest  child.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrated,  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  picture  study,  and  also  for  developing  the  child's  love  of  nature. 

P.  I.  Bugbee,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Book  I.  of  the  Sprague  Classic  Readers,  by  Dr. 
Sarah  E.  Sprague,  and  I  believe  that  it  possesses  many  excellent  qualities.  The 
lessons  are  more  attractive  and  more  valuable  than  the  lessons  of  the  average 
first  reader.  Sti'ong  features  of  the  book  are  the  general  plan,  the  pictures,  the 
varied  presejQtation  of  the  lessons,  their  quality  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
child's  activities.     I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  book  for  the  purpose. 

H.  C.  Hess,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Sleepy  Bye,  Minn. 

Book  One  is  a  thoroughly  well  made  book.     It  is  one  of  the  best. 
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Arithmetic  Problems 

Lillian  Ingbrsoll 


19.     Two  numbers  make  fourteen 
is  one;  what  is  the  other? 


March,  xgos 
Eight 


1.     How  many  feet  have  three    rabbits?     ^  ^^ .  ^^Z;,  "^»^ 
w  manv  eves?  American  Flags? 


20.     How  many  red  stripes  in  two  of  our 


How  many  eyes? 


2.     How  many   fingers    have    three   little 

>s?    • 


girls?    How  many  toesi 


3.  How  many  shoes  does  it  take  to  shoe 
four  horses? 

4.  Three,  three,  three,   and  five  are  how 
many  twos? 


21.  How  many  white  stripes  in  two  flags? 

22.  Eight  and  four  are  how  many  threes? 


Clever  Bob 

M.  H.  B. 


Bob  was  a  very  clever  old  horse.     He 


^u  ^^  T''  ^^"""^  ^r  ^^"^''^  ^  A^^l  S^o"^    lived  on  my  grandfather's  farm, 
much  does  he  earn  m  three  days  and  a  halir         -^  ^ 


6.  If  I  go  eight  miles  on  the  train,  five  The  children  loved  the  old  horse,  and  I 
miles  in  a  street  car,  and  three  miles  in  a  think  he  loved  them.  1  hey  had  many 
buggy;  how  far  from  home  am  I?  merry  games  together. 

7.  How  many  two-cent  stamps  can  you  Sometimes  Bob  and  the  boys  would 
buy  with  two  dimes?  run  races  together. 

8.  A  boy  paid  eight  cents  for  a  tablet,  and  ^^  /^^^  ^  7^^"^  ^""^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"  *^^ 
two  cents  for  a  lead  pencil.     How  much  more  ^^^^  from  Bob. 

did  his  tablets  cost  than  his  pencil?  T           :            ;          ;         -  -,  -          ;         "^ 
1 Sometimes  they  chased  Bob,  and  some- 

9.  If  he  had  spent  all  his  money  for  pen-  times  he  chased  them. 


cils;  how  many  should  the  dealer  give  him? 

10.  If  you  eat  two  apples  a  day,  how  many 
will  you  eat  in  a  week? 

11.  When  slate  pencils  sell  two  for  a  cent, 
what  will  ten  cost? 


It  was  a  funny  si^ht  to  see  the  old 
horse  running  after  a  troop  of  boys. 

He  would  stop  and  give  a  soft  whinny, 
which  I  think,  said,  "  Isn't  this  fun, 
boys?" 


12.  If  a  man  pays  five  hundred  dollars  for  ^ne  day  Bob  came  down  the  long 
a  lot,  and  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  house,  village  street.  He  was  draggmg  a  cart 
what  does  his  home  cost  him?  filled  with  boxes. 


13.  A  farmer  sold  five  cords  of  wood  to 
one  man,  three  to  another,  and  kept  two  for 
himself.     How  many  did  he  have? 

14.  A  rabbit  came  out  of  his  nest  and 
hopped  three  feet,  six  feet,  and  nine  feet. 
How  far  from  home  is  he? 

15.  He  comes  back  five  feet,  five  feet  and 
eight  feet;  where  is  he? 

16.  A  boy  skated  ten  feet,  three  feet  and 
seven  feet.     How  far  did  he  go? 

17.  Twelve  bojs  were  coming  to  school  to- 
gether. A  third  of  them  were  in  the  Second 
Grade,  a  third  were  in  the  First  Grade,  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  Third  Grade.  How  many 
were  in  the  Third  Grade? 

18.  A  child  has  attended  school  for  a 
month  without  being  absent.  How  many  days 
did  he  attend? 


Now,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
sat  a  tiny  little  girl.  She  was  playing  in 
the  dirt.  No  one  saw  her  until  Bob  and 
the  cart  were  close  to  her. 

Oh,  dear  I  was  the  poor  little  thing  to 
be  killed  by  the  horse's  feet,  or  run  over 
by  the  wheels  of  the  cart?  No — for  what 
do  you  think  Bob  did  ? 

Just  as  the  mother  rushed  out  to  the 
road,  with  a  scream.  Bob  stopped.  He 
stooped  and  took  the  little  girl's  apron  in 
his  teeth. 

He  lifted  up  his  head  and  laid  her  on 
the  footpath,  out  of  harm's  way.  He  did 
it  very  quietly,  and  then  went  on  his  way. 


Do  you   know   now  why   I    call 
"Clever  Bob"? 


him 
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A  Common 

Trouble 

Onred  Without  Ontting,  Danger  or  De- 
tention from  Work,  by  a  Simple 
Home  Bemedy. 


A  PRICELESS   BOOK  SENT   FREE 
FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Pyramid  Pile  Cure  giyes  instant  relief  and 
never  UAIb  to  onre  every  form  of  thisloaost 
troubleaome  disease.  For  sale  by  all  dmg- 
glats  at  6O0.  a  package.  Tbonsands  have  been 
qnickly  cored.  Ask  yoar  drnggist  tor  a  pack- 
age of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,,  or  write  for  oar 
little  book  which  tells  all  about  the  cao^e 
and  core  of  piles.  Write  yoar  name  and  ad- 
drese  plainly  on  a  postal  card,  mail  to  the 
Pyramid  Drag  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  you 
will  receive  the  book  by  retarn  mall. 


LIBERAL  PAY 
FOR  INFORMATION 

If  70U  know  where  and  when  goods  in  my  line 
will  be  purchased,  write  to  me.  J  pay  liberaUf 
for  information, 

8S0  per  Month  in  Addition  to  Tour 

Salary  can  easily  be  made  by  acting  as  my  cor- 
r  s  .ondent  and  usinsr  your  spare  time  in  accord- 
ance with  my  snggestlous. 


This  Coapon  Is  jrood  for  SS  OO.   For  $1 

with  ihit  conpoa  1  will  send  jou  (uraneportation 
charges  prepaid  by  me)  a  M.00  reversible  map  of 
U.  8.  and  World.  47x07  inches  In  sixe,  with  agrof  8 
of  my  school  pens  or  a  gallon  of  best  guaranteed 
Ink,  as  pref<>rred  (either  of  wliich  is  worth  $1.00). 
This  exceedingly  liberal  offer  Is  made  to  Intro- 
duce the  goods. 


This  Coapon  Is  good  for  85  Cents.   For 

Si  cents  with  coution,  I  will  mall  you  100  one 
month  or  ten  month  report  cards.  Regular  price, 
M  cents.  This  libena  proposition  Is  made  in 
order  to  introduce  the  goods. 

GATALOQS  MAILED  ON  BEQUEST. 
No.  4~Pbysical  and  Science  Apparatus. 
No.  6— Kindergarten  Gk)odt. 
N).  16— School  bupplies— Books  and  Apparatus. 
No.  n^'^hool  and  QiBce  Vurnlture. 


BTBRTTHINO    ]!t>B  SCHOOLS 
F  177-179  Manroe  St.,  Chicago 


T 


ELEGRAPH 

YOUIIfi  MEN  ^egrap^  and 
Railway  Accounting  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  Railway  Telegraph  Service. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue,  mentiomng 
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Y 


The  Railway  Telegrraph  Institute 
Oshkosh^  Wis. 

TKACHKRS.  INCRE  %SB  YOUR  IMCX>.%IB 

and  learn  Watch,  Clock,  and  Jewelry  Bepatrlnr,  Eo- 
gravlogand  optics.  In  possession  of  this  knowledge 
you  can  e>im  a  large  salarv.    Write  for  circulars. 
ST.    LOUIS    WAT*  HMAKING     SCHOOL, 
8t«  Louis,  MlsMOurl. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  system  in  America  to-day,  tanght 
In  more  haziness  and  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Our  greatest  diffloolty  is  to  sup- 
plythe  demand  for  teachers. 
Write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

"About  GresiT  Shorthand." 

The  QREQQ  PUBUSHINQ  COHPANY 

57  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Do  you  wish  «  copy  of  the 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

JOURNALS 

TTis  a  serle<  of  lessons  for  the  use  of  teachers  In 
-"-  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  kindergartens  and 
normal  classes. 

Bvery  Lesson  to  Polly  ninstnited 

It  contains  An  Outline  of  Freehand  Drawing  les- 
sous  fur  each  school  dav  of  the  month  for  each 
grade.  Articles  by  leading  educators  on  Naiure 
Study,  Broad  Chalk  'Sketching  or  Blackboard  Draw- 
ing, Map  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  including  Bas- 
ketry, Clay  Modeung,  Paper  Folding  and  J&lementary 
Wood-work. 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Snbficrlptlon,  nine  school 
months,  $1.00.   Address 

TERBSA  M.  JOHNSON, ;  BAu^r, 
BLIZABBTH  M.  QETZ,  t  E<"~" 
Street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


NOTES 

— The  French  goverDment  has  made 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

— It  Is  reported  that  thirty-two  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
have  defective  vision.  The  percentage  of 
bad  eyes  increases  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  school  life. 

—The  New  York  City  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation is  contemplating  a  eacher's  clnb- 
honse.  The  committee  of  one  hundred  has 
definite  plans,  both  as  to  the  constmction 
of  the  building  and  the  raising  of  the 
funds.  The  enterprise  has  received  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the 
superintendent's  office,  as  well  as  of  men 
prominent  in  the  community  at  large. 

— The  Catholic  Institute  of  Pedagogy, 
which  opened  October  first,  in  New  York 
City,  expects  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Regents  very  soon,  as  its  work  is  of  a  high 
character.  No  one  can  enter  the  courses 
who  has  not  a  diploma  from,  a  recognized 
college  or  normal  college,  or  who  has  not 
a  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  who  cannot  pass  an  ex- 
amination equivalent  to  the  examination 
required  of  graduates  from  a  normal 
school.  The  object  of  this  institute  is  to 
reach  the  large  body  of  Catholics,  who  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  been  educated 
in  part  or  entirely  under  non-Catholic  sys- 
tems, and  who  have  imbibed  the  philosoph- 
ical and  critical  principles  logically  incon- 
sistent with  sound  Catholicism. 

— Public  school  nurses  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health.  Twelve  experienced  nurses  have 
been  appointed  after  a  two  months'  experi- 
ment. This  city  is  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  appoint  trained  nurses  to  the 
schools.  They  exist  in  some  English  cities 
but  are  maintained  by  private  charity  and 
not  as  a  public  expense.  The  nurses  are 
paid  seventy -five  dollars  a  month,  and  their 
duty  is  to  visit  all  the  schools  to  which 
they  are  assigned  every  day,  early  in  the 
forenoon.  They  see  all  the  children  who 
have  been  examined  by  the  healih  in- 
spector, and  also  get  a  list  of  those  children 
who  have  been  sent  home  and  their  ad- 
dresses. The  nurse,  finished  with  her 
school  duties,  visits  the  houses  of  those 
children  who  have  been  sent  home  for  fear 
of  the  spread  of  their  maladies,  and  in- 
structs the  mothers  how  to  wash  the  eyes, 
take  care  of  outs  and  bruises,  or  do  any- 
thing else  required.  The  nurses  are  expe- 
rienced women,  graduates  of  the  chief 
training  schools  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal malady  prevalent  in  the  public  schools 
is  a  contagious  disease  of  the  eyes,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  here  by  immi- 
grants. The  nurses  have  found  many  of  the 
little  east  side  children  suffering  from  this 
disease,  and  have  given  lessons  to  the 
mothers  as  to  how  to  cure  it.  The  num- 
ber of  nurses  will  be  increased  as  the  sys- 
tem perfects  itself,  and  every  public  school 
will  in  good  time  be  visited  by  the  nurses. 


SUPERIOR  MERIT 

Bemarkable  Curatire  Properties  of  a 

Bemedy  for  Indigestion  and 

Stomach  Weakness 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  a  preparation 
for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  the  various  forms 
of  indigestion  and  stomach  troable,^ow6s  its 
great  success  as  a  cure  for  these  troubles  to 
the  faet  that  it  is  prepared  for  disease  and 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  digebtive  organs 
<m^,  and  is  not  recommended  or  advised  for 
any  other  disease. 

It  is  not  a  cnre-all,  but  for  any  stomach 
trouble  it  is  undoubtedly  the  tafut,  most  sen- 
sible remedy  that  can  be  advised  with  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  cure.  It  is  prepared 
in  tablet  form,  pleasant  to  taste,  compoeed  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  essences,  pure  pepsin,  and 
Golden  Seal,  every  one  of  which  aotefleotively 
in  digesting  the  food  eaten,  thereby  resting 
ana  invigorating  the  weak  stomach ;  rstl  is  na- 
ture's cure  for  any  disease,  but  you  cannot  rest 
the  stomach  unless  you  put  into  It  something 
that  will  do  its  work  or  assist  In  the  digestion 
of  food. 

That  is  exactly  what  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  do,  one  grain  of  the  digestive  prin* 
ciple  contained  in  them  will  digest  8,000  grains 
of  meat,  eggs,  or  similar  wholesome  foods, 
they  will  digest  the  food  whether  the  stomach 
id  in  working  order  or  not,  thereby  nourishing 
the  body  and  resting  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time,  and  rett  and  nauriMhmmi  are  natore*s 
cure  for  any  weakness. 

In  persons  run  down  in  flesh  and  appetite, 
these  tablets  buiid  up  the  strength  and  in- 
crease flesh,  because  they  digest  flesh-arming 
food  which  the  weak  stomach  cannot  do,  they 
increase  the  flow  of  gastric  Juice  and  prevent 
fermentation,  acidity,  and  sour  watery  ris- 
ings. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  foand  «( 
all  drug  stores  at  60  cents  per  package. 


ISirfeies  ""JT'- 

A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.    Contents  are : 

Birdies  at  their  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  Songs,  Birdies  on  ths  Wing,  The 
Birdies'  Farewell.  • 

The  Book  is  PretUly  Itlustnted 


mentions  Primary  Education  (he  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  •  They  are 
jttst  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.   Every  htlp  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  ''Birdies"  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  Q.  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


PECWCLE$f;S2»5Sg 

OOOUIBeFnGALCO.  ChlM«o,U» 


WC  MANUFACTURE m 

The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  MeCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  MariMt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Rainy  Afternoon 

Lucie  D.  Welsh 

"Will  your  father  let  you  drive  nails 
in  the  walls  ?  "  asked  Clarence. 

"  Yes ;  he  said  I  might  do  anything  I 
wanted  to  with  this  tool-house,  except  to 
tear  it  down,"  Frank  answered. 

"Why  don't  you  build  a  platform  at 
one  end,  and  have  shows  in  here  ?  " 

"  No ;  let  s  make  it  into  a  carpenter  s 
shop,"  said  Stanley. 

"  Fve  got  the  best  idea ! "  cried  Clar- 
ence. "  Let's  have  it  for  a  store.  We 
can  put  up  a  counter,  and  make  some 
shelves  on  the  walls,  and  it  will  be  just 
great." 

"That  will  be  nice,"  said  Frank.  "And 
we'll  get  all  the  empty  boxes  and  bottles 
we  can,  and  have  it  just  like  a  real  store." 

"  I  can  bring  some  sage  and  mustard 
boxes,  and  some  lemon  and  vanilla 
bottles,"  said  Harold. 

"  We  can  all  find  something,  I  guess," 
replied  Frank.  "  It'll  be  great  fun  to 
get  the  store  ready,  and  it  rains  so  hard 
we  couldn't  play  out  of  doors  any  way." 

For  a  long  time  everybody  had  to  work 
hard.  When-  the  counters  and  shelves 
were  made,  the  boys  looked  around. 

"  Now  let's  go  and  see  what  we  can  get 
to  put  in  it." 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents. 
They  didn't  mind  that,  but  scampered  to 
their  homes. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  one  was  back 
with  a  load  of  empty  boxes  and  bottles. 

When  these  were  arranged  on  the 
shelves,  the  boys  stopped  to  rest. 

"  Now,  some  one  ought  to  come  in  and 
buy  something,"  said  Frank. 

"Oh,  there's  Edith  Whitney  I  Let's 
call  her  in." 

"What  in  the  world  ^are  you  boys 
doing?"  asked  Edith,  as^she  shook  the 
rain  from  her  umbrella. 

Then  she  looked  around. 
"  Why,  this  is  just  a  lovely  store,"  she 
said.     "  Fd  like  to  buy  something." 


"  What  can  I  do  for  you.  Miss  Whit- 
ney ?  "  asked  Frank,  stepping  behind  the 
counter. 

"  I'd  like  two  packages  of  oatmeal,  a 
box  of  these  crackers,  a  pound  of  baking 
powder,  a  box  of  mince-meat,  and  a  bottle 
of  lime  juice." 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Anything  else,  ma'am?" 
asked  Frank. 

The  other  boys  put  the  things  together 
which  Edith  had  ordered. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I'll  take  a  package  of 
corn  starch.  Please  send  the  goods  up  at 
once." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  that,  ma'am.  Our 
horse  is  a  little  lame,  and  we  don't  dare 
to  take  him  out  in  the  rain." 

"  I  should  think  you'd  better  get 
another  one,  then.  But  I'm  in  no  hurry 
for  the  things.  You'll  have  to  charge 
them,  too,  for  I  haven't  any  money  with 
me. 

"  Certainly,  ma'am.  Anything  to  ac- 
commodate you,"  replied  Frank. 

"Oh,  boys!  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to 
have  some  make-believe  money  ?  "  Edith 
asked.  "  I  know  how  to  make  it,  but  it  s 
too  late  this  afternoon.  It's  supper  time 
now." 

"  We'll  do  that  for  next  Saturday,  won't 
we,  boys?  And  we'll  have  an  order  book, 
too.  Some  one  can  go  around  for  orders 
then.  Some  one  else  can  take  my  cart 
and  deliver  the  things,"  said  Clarence. 

"  Let's  save  all  the  boxes  and  paper 
bags  we  can  this  week,"  said  Arthur. 

"  This  is  a  great  game,"  cried  Harold. 
"  I  wish  it  was  next  Saturday  now." 

LOSING  FLESH 

Are  you  losing  flesh?  If  so,  better  consult 
your  doctor  at  once.  He  will  tell  you  the  cause. 
We  can  provide  the  remedy,  which  is  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  cod- liver-oil. 

A  young  woman  in  Batavia  writes  us  she  had 
lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  three  months,  and  her 
lungs  were  seriously  affected.  She  took  three 
bottles  of  Scott's  Emulsion  and  gained  fifteen 
pounds,  and  was  able  to  resume  her  work. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 
SCOTT  &  BO WNE,  Ch«nuu»  409  FMrl  St.»  N.  Y. 
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.  NOTES 

—  The  Regent's  examination  paper  sold 
by  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, is  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  edu- 
cational people  and  the  sales  are  more  than 
double  those  of  last  year.  Sample  cheer- 
fully sent  on  request. 

— The  committee  on  history  reported  the 
following  resolution  to  the  Chicago  Prin- 
cipals' Association,  at  its  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary tenth:  ** History  work  should  begin 
-with  the  first  and  extend  through  the  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  course.  We 
realize  fully  that  history,  regarded  as 
cause  and  eflTect,  has  little  place  in  the 
grades,  but  stories,  simple  enough  to  charm 
the  ear  of  a  kindergarten  child,  may  have 
an  historic  content.  The  facts  which  we 
teach  will  be  forgotten;  this  breadth  of 
horizon  and  clearness  of  prospective,  abide 
forever." 

—  The  legislature  of  Ohio  last  year  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  two  normal 
schools,  these  being  the  first  in  that  state. 
The  courses  of  study,  as  outlined  in  the 
prospectus  received  from  Prof.  Henry  G 
Williams,  dean  of  the  normal  college  at 
Athens,  are  Comprehensive,  practical,  and 
well  arranged.  They  include  courses  of 
from  one  to  five  years,  and  are  designed 
for  students  of  all  grades,  from  common 
school  graduates  to  college  graduates  and 
school  superintendents.  The  corps  of 
teachers  numbers  thirty-nine,  and  the 
equipment  is  such  as  to  give  students  un- 
usual advantages. 

— President  James  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, in  an  address  to  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  at  Chicago,  urged 
a  broader  study  of  history  in  the  public 
schools.  He  said:  **We  have,  perhaps, 
sinned  in  the  large  amount  of  time  we  have 
given  to  American  history  and  the  small 
attention  we  have  given  to  general  Euro- 
pean and  world  history.  The  history  of 
our  country  is  destined,  in  our  opinion,  to 
play  an  Important  part  In  all  the  future 
history  of  the  world,  but  If  the  American 
Republic  were  to  perish  to-day,  the  place 
which  we  should  occupy  in  the  grand 
progress  of  the  world's  history  would, 
after  all,  be  small." 

—Nature  Study  was  discussed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  all  the  superintendents  of  New 
Tork  City.  City  Superintendent  Maxwell 
in  opening  the  discussion  said  that  nature 
study  is  one  of  the  cruces  of  the  elemen- 
tary course  of  study.  In  observing  this 
work  in  New  Tork,  Boston,  and  elsewhere, 
he  said  he  had  found  few  schools  where 
the  work  is  successful.  Success,  where 
found,  was  usually  due  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  principal.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  he  found  nature  study  a  flat  and 
total  failure.  Many,  especially  of  the 
older  teachers,  had  had  little  laboratory 
work  and  possessed  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Proper  material,  further- 
more, had  not  been  supplied.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  teachers  should  be  properly 
prepared,  the  required  material  suppUed, 
and  the  work  thoroughly  organized  under 
one  directing  influence. 


Have  You  Seen  It? 


XEA^iMtus' Guide  5ERiEs 

Helea  Ofl. 


WHEN 

FIF^STWE 

GO  TO  SCHOOL 


Teachers'  Guide  Series 

BOOK  L 

Mbcn  ifirst 
Me  GO 
^0  Scbool 

Plans  for  Every  Month 
in  the  Year 


Pallx  Ulustrmted.    Clatb.    12mo.    Price,  SO  Ceats 

Teachers  in  the  primary  grades  will  consider  this  book  a  boon.  It  is  brimming  over 
with  the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  and  full  of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  |do.  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  months  and  for  each  month  are  definite  suggestions  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  Interesting  the  children.  There  is  a  leading  thought  for  each  month,  and  plays, 
games,  and  a  story  that  circle  about  tjie  central  thought.  There  are  a  good  many  Illustra- 
tions and  all  bear  directly  upon  the  doing  element  in  school  work.  The  style  of  the  book  Is 
vivacious,  conversational,  and  rather  confidential  with  the  teacher.  If  the  author  had  a 
class  of  teachers  before  her,  she  would  talk  to  them  just  aboiit  as  she  talks  in  this  book 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  There  Is  an  appendix  full  of  helps  about  occu- 
pationSfWith  plain,  definite  directions,  and  teachers  never  get  quite  enough  of  such  help. 
It  is  a  teachers'  desk-book  and  ought  to  find  its  way  to  desks  innumerable. 


C 


SEAT    WORK 


D 


Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one  of  Boston's  most  successful 
teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Language  Work.  In  neat  box. 
Price,  25  cents. 

CARD 


I 

to— too— two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I  walked. 

I  think  it  was far walk. 

Those children  are small 

be  ont  alone. 

I    went  the    store  buy  

papers. 

I  went that  store, . 

It  is rainy go  out play. 

Tou  paid much  for  your  book. 

Will  you  give  me cents  for  a  stamp  ? 

Tes,  and  buy stamps  for  me, . 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON. 

MI84  MuFFBT'8  Chsutmab  Pabtt.  By  Sam 
a«l  MoChord  Crotliers. 

IllaBtrated  by  Olive  M.  LonR. 

To  give  only  tbe  outline  of  this  inimitable 
Utile  story  is  really  to  give  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 
Tbe  cbarm  of  it  Ilea  in  tbe  reading,  and  will 
only  be  appreciated  as  it  deseryes,  wben  read 
by  tbe  right  kind  of  people— tbose  who  can 
"see  a  point**  and  enjoy  qnlet  hnmor  that 
isn't  labelled  as  fanny.  Little  Miss  Mnffet  of 
Mother  G  >ose  fame,  is  visited  again  by  tbe 
same  blstorio  spider.  She  doesn't  mn  away, 
bnt  tbey  engage  in  conversation,  become 
friends,  and  give  a  party.  The  gaests  are  the 
story  people  who  have  lived  in  books  and 
won  friends  among  tbe  children  and  the 
grown.nps,  too,  who  have  kept  the  child 
heart.  The  author  has  used  this  story,  told 
with  tbe  utmost  gravity,  to  say  a  great  many 
things  philosophic  and  witty,  that  do  not 
point  a  moral,  bnt  most  charmingly  adorn  tbe 
tale.  But  tbe  written  story  is  only  half  the 
pleasure  of  the  book.  The  other  half  is  the 
delightful  illustrations.  Miss  Long  has  shown 
her  subtle  appreciation  of  the  humorous  situ- 
ations in  tbe  story  by  making  the  characters 
live  upon  tbe  printed  page.  Every  picture  is 
a  pleasure. 

^     DOUBLBDAY,  PAGE  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

How  TO  Attract  tot  Birds.  By  NoItJe 
Blancban.   220  pages.    Price,  $1.85. 

**  How  can  we  induce  some  of  the  hosts  of 
feathered  travelers  from  the  tropics  and 
southern  states  where  tbey  have  passed  the 
winter,  to  pause  long  enough  to  investigate 
our  garden  attractions  and  become  our  neigh* 
bors  for  the  summer?  *'  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  this  beautiful  bird- 
book.  80  long  and  closely  bas  the  author 
studied  bird-habits  that  she  seems  to  be  in 
their  confidence  and  gives  us  revelations  that 
makes  us  feel  we  have  be'^n  very  blind  not  to 
see  for  ourselves.  It  is  suggested,  first  of  all, 
that  every  family  must  choose  between  a  cat 
and  the  wild  birds  as  pets :  that  tbe  needs  of 
birds  should  be  remembered  in  planting  gar- 
dens  and  lawns:  that  the  Bussian  mulberry 
will  attract  more  feathered  visitors  than  any 
other;  that  choke-cherry  is  the  best  food-tree 
for  birds;  and  many  simple  devices  for  bird 
nests  are  also  given.  There  are  Interestiog 
chapters  on  B.rd  Architecture;  Why  Birds 
Come  and  Go;  What  Birds  Do  for  Us,  etc. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  a  bird  book 
like  this  and  the  statistic  bird  books,  as  be- 
tween cold  figures  of  dry  description  and  a 
heart  acquaintance  with  one's  neighbors.  It 
is  a  warming-up  book  about  birds  and  is 
especially  suited  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  we  are  hungry  for  birds  again  and  need 
ihem  more  than  tbey  can  need  us.  The  book 
is  richly  bound  in  dark  green  and  white. 

MARCH  BROS.,  LEBANON,  OHIO. 

Gums  RioHT.  (Ethics  for  Young  People.) 
By  Emma  L.  Ballon. 

Illnstrations  by  Efiie  Louise  Koogle. 

The  teachers  who  often  inquire  for  books  of 
stories  and  maxims  to  aid  in  teaching  ethics  in 
school  will  welcome  this  volume  of  stories 
prepared  especially  for  this  purpose.  While 
the  stories  are  designed  for  the  children  to 
read  tbe  author  especially  suggests  that  tbe 
work  of  character  training  shall  not  stop  with 
this,  but  that  the  stories  shall  be  discussed  by 
teachers  and  pupils  and  tbe  right  lessons  be 
ImprsMed  npon  tbe  minds  of  the  cbildren  be* 


fore  tbe  story  fades  flrom  memory.  It  will 
require  skill  and  tact  npon  the  part  of  mothers 
and  instructors  who  read  these  stories  with 
the  chUdren  that  the  after-talk  shall  not  be- 
come  distasteful  ai\^  preachy.  Better  leave 
the  stories  to  do  their  own  work  without  com- 
ment, than  to  blunder  in  tbe  application. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,   NEW   YORK  CITT. 

SouRca  Rbadbrs  im  Amrrioait  bistort. 

Number  One.  Coloiiial  Childrxit.  281  pp. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Number  Thrrs.  How  Our  Grahdfathrr's 
LiVRD.   870  pp. 

Selected  by  Albert  Bnshnell  Hart  and 
Blanche  B.  Hazard. 

Number  Two  of  this  series  (four  in  all)  bas 
already  been  noticed  on  this  page,  and  tbe 
nature  and  purpose  of  this  series  explained. 
The  authors  who  have  prepared  these  books 
believe  in  giving  to  cbildren  the  history  stories 
of  their  own  country  fresh  and  direct  without 
imagination  or  invention  in  the  effort  to  make 
them  over.  The  books  are  made  up  of  sources, 
with  tbe  language  and  spelling  of  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  changed  to  suit  tbe  needs  of  the 
cbildren  of  today.  Great  care  has  been  used 
to  keep  the  thought  and  original  expression  of 
tbe  writers.  Number  One,  under  tbe  title 
**  Colonial  Children,**  begins  with  the  Discov- 
ery of  America,  and  closes  with  the  diary  of 
a  Tutor  in  Virginia  in  1778.  The  chapters  are 
not  long,  and  each  by  a  different  author,  thus 
giving  to  the  early  Colonial  life  a  freshness 
and  variety  of  interest.  Number  Three  tells 
•*How  Oar  Grandfathers  Lived,"  in  town, 
country,  out  west,  at  sea,  in  the  army,  etc. 
Both '  books  are  designed  for  secondary 
schools,  are  well  illustrated,  and  handsomely 
bound.  The  young  people  who  read  these 
books  are  getting  something  else  besides  the 
facts  in  American  bistory. 

ZIMMERMAN'S,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  Happt  Far  Aw  at  Land.  By  Ruth  Kim- 
ball  Gardiner.    Price,  $1JH). 

Illustrated  by  Howard  Smith. 

Tbe  great  unsolved  mystery  concerning 
many  of  Mother  Goose's  characters  is  ex- 
plained by  tbe  ingenious  authors  of*' Happy 
Far  Away  Land."  Old  King  Cole  is  shown  in 
his  native  state  in  this  far-away  country ;  and 
for  the  first  time  we  learn  that  Liitle  Bo  Peep 
who  lost  her  sheep  was  his  little  daughter. 
That  they  are  happily  mixed  up  together  in 
the  four-and-twenty-blackbird-ple  supper  be- 
comes as  natural  to  the  reader  as  if  it  were 
always  a  well-known  fact,  and  the  revelations 
are  equally  charming  concemiog  Tommy 
Tucker,  Lucy  Lockett,  the  Dapple-Gray  Pony, 
and  other  immortal  characters  that  have 
always  existed,  but  never  found  any  body  to 
tell  jast  how  or  where  till  this  charming  book 
came  to  enlighten  and  make  happy  the  chil- 
dren. Each  story  is  as  natural  and  Joyous  as 
a  fiowing  brook,  running  along  in  beauty  and 
melody  carrying  us  along  with  it.  The  illus- 
trations  of  tbe  book  are  a  surprise  even  in 
this  day  of  pictured  books  for  children.  Be- 
side full.page  half-tones  of  exquisite  tint 
and  quality,  the  black  and  white  pictures 
are  striking  in  their  conception  and  as  full  of 
life  as  is  Happy  Far  Away  Land,  itself.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound. 

RAND,  MONALLY  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Lakquaor,  Through  Naturr,  Litrraturr, 
AKD  ART.  By  H.  Avis  Perdue  and  Sarah  E. 
Griswold  of  Chicago.   287  pages. 

This  is  a  book  by  experienced  teachers  who 
know  the  needs  of  the  school-room.  Their 
plan  for  teaching  language  to  the  little  cbil- 
dren is  unique  and  well  indicated  in  the  title. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  lessons 
beginning  with  the  September  season  and  fol- 
lowing on  through  the  changing  year.  They 
first  become  interested  in  attractive  literature, 
in  prose  and  poem,  suited  to  their  ability,  and 
afterward  led  into  the  lesson  field  by  pleasant 
steps  and  sensible,  skilful  questioning.  Great 
care  has  evidently  been  used  in  the  selection 
of  subject  matter  and  art  illustration,  and  tbe 
children  will  find  a  combination  of  enjoyment 
and  instruction  such  as  has  never  appeared  in 
any  other  book.  It  Is  a  charming  book  of  it- 


self  and  the  lessons  interwoven  can  never  be 
considered  as  drudgery.  The  pupils  are  given 
something  to  talk  about  worth  remembering. 

D.  0.  HEATH  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Aritbxstio  Without  a  Prncii*.  By  B.  M. 
Joy. 

An  arithmetic  of  two  hundred  pages,  be- 
ginning with  the  addition  of  two  simple  num- 
bers and  ending  with  percentage  and  interest 
and  all  *'  without  a  pencil."  The  author  says : 
«« The  superiority  that  is  claimed  for  this  book 
is  based  upon  its  logical,  easily  progressive, 
purposeful  arrangement.  Bach  new  phase  of 
tbe  science  of  arithmetic  should  be  developed 
without  the  pencil  In  the  student's  band."  In 
the  suggestions  to  the  teacher  for  the  use  of 
the  book  the  statement  is  emphasised  that 
each  new  principle  must  be  dwelt  upon  long 
enough  to  insure  its  becoming  fixed  in  tbe 
mind.  It  is  also  suggested  that  to  secure  this 
pupils  should  solve  many  more  problems  than 
are  given  in  this  book  and  that  tbey  should 
make  them  for  themselves.  Tbe  book  is 
packed  full  of  problems  which  teachers  will 
gladly  turn  to  for  supplementary  work.  Tbe 
pupils  who  succeed  in  mastering  this  book 
without  a  pencil  will  be  grateful  for  it  all  their 
lives,  especially  boys,  who  become  business 
men. 

THE  SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
AKRON,  OHIO. 

Thb  Littlb  Woman  in  thr  spout.  Price, 
sixty  cents. 

A  little  girl's  story  with   pleasant  times, 
spiced  with  adventure.   Of  course  it  all  came 
out  happ  ly,  and  tbey  used  to  say 
**  It  was  all  happily  brought  about 
By  tbe  dear  Little  Woman  in  tbe  Spout.** 

Who  was  the  "Little  Woman  in  the  Spout?" 
It  was  a  wooden  spout  from  which  tbe  water 
poured  into  an  ideal  gutter  with  white  cobble- 
stones. The  lit'iH  girls  discovered  it  one  day 
and  called  it  **  T^e  Little  Woman's  House." 
Of  course  they  never  saw  tbe  "  Little  Woman  " 
herself;  but  when  they  placed  any  prised 
article  inside  her  bouse  — a  doll,  or  toy— it 
would  be  missing  on  their  next  visit,  and  of 
course  the  "Little  Woman**  was  there  and 
had  taken  it  in.  Children  will  enjoy  the  story. 
It  is  a  handsome  book,  with  fine  quality  of 
paper,  fhll-page  half-tone  illustrations  and  a 
beautifhl  cover. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,   NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Storirs  of  Hum  BLR  Frirnds.  (Eclectic 
School  Rtadings.)  By  Katharine  Pyle.  197 
pages.   Price,  fifty  cents. 

A  book  of  bright  nature  stories  for  children, 
illustrated  by  the  author.  And  besides  being 
able  to  write  good  stories  and  make  good 
drawings.  Miss  Pyle  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
she  can  write  about  animals  and  not  call  them 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  While  the  animals  talk,  they 
talk  sensible,  reasonable  things  that  bring  out 
the  facts  concerning  their  nature  and  habits. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  tbe  list 
of  supplementary  readers.  It  is  adapted  to 
advanced  second,  and  third,  prlmarv  grades- 


March 

April  May 

There  is  a  best  time  for  doing 
everything — that  is,  a  time  when  a 
thing  can  be  done  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, most  easily  and  most  effect- 
ively. Now  is  the  best  time  for 
purifying  your  blood.  Why?  Be- 
cause your  system  is  now  trying  to 
puiify  it — you  know  this  by  the 
pimples  and  other  eruptions  that 
have  come  on  your  face  and  body. 

Hood's  SarsapariUa 
and  Pills 

Are  the  medicines  to  take — they  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and  agreeably. 
Accept  no  substitute. 
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D.  C.  HEATH  ft  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Tbus  Talks  or  Bnu)«  amd  Bbasts.  Sdlted 
by  David  Starr  Jordan. 

These  are  twelve  stories,  which  the  compiler 
promises  are  '*  tme  and  good  for  children  to 
read.**  Authors  like  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Irvtng»  and  Thoreaa  may  be  trusted  to  tell  in- 
terestinff  stories  and  to  keep  the  tragic  of 
animal  life  ont  of  sight.  There  are  8ixty-<me 
Ulostrations  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Mary  H.  Wellman.    . 

THS  COMPRBHSirBIVB  MSTHOD  OV  TBAOHXMO 

BXAJ>uie.   Book  1.   By  Bmma  K.  Cknrdon. 

It  is  the  purpoee  of  the  author  to  cover  the 
first  five  months  of  school  in  this  first  book. 
The  leading  fisatures  of  this  method  are,  no 
dlaoritieal  marks,  few  phonic  facts  to  be  mem- 
orised,  the  spelling  helps  found  In  the  charts 
and  drills,  and  the  careful  gradution  of  the 
work.  It  Is  a  combination  of  the  phonic, 
word,  and  sentence  methods.  The  sentence  Is 
presented  in  the  second  month's  use  of  this 
method,  when  reading  may  be  said  to  begin. 
The  child  begins  with  the  reading  of  the  whole 
thought,  and  Is  already  familiar  with  the 
words  by  the  preceding  phonic  drill.  Story- 
telling and  dramatization  are  recommended 
during  the  preliminary  phonic  drill  and  at  the 
beginning  of  reading  to  stimulate  the  child's 
Interest  and  desire  to  read.  The  reading  mat- 
ter  is  simple  and  in  the  child's  ezperlenoe. 
The  illustrations  are  mainly  of  children  play 
Ing  with  pets,  and  will  appeal  directly  to  the 
children's  sympathy  and  interest.  The  author 
has  detailed  her  plan  clearly  and  in  minute 
detail  so  that  every  teacher  will  be  able  to 
follow  step  by  step. 


— A  citizens'  school  society,  called  Long- 
Acre  Leagae,  has  been  formed  in  New  York 
City,  to  discnss  the  following  propositions, 
as  affecting  the  district  between  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets,  west  of 
Seventh  Avenue : 

1  Our  schools,  their  welfare  and  needs. 

2  Provision  for  wholesome  and  instrnc- 
tlve  recreation  for  the  young  people  of  the 
district. 

3  Any  and  all  subjects  vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  districts  that  may  be  regularly 
bTOOgbt  before  the  league. 


EVEB  TOTTNG  ASL  EYEB  FAIB 
{From  the  Davenport  Democrat) 
The  preservation  of  female  beauty  and 
its  enchantments  by  the  ase  of  harmless 
cosmetics,  are  duties  the  ladies  owe  to 
themselves,  and  to  those  who  value  their 
personal  charms  as  they  appreciate  their 
moral   qualities.       Unfortunately  unprin- 
cipled parties  too  frequently  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  desire  to  be  ever  young  and 
ever  fair,  and  palm  upon  the  market  dele- 
terious acid  and  mineral  poisons  which  im- 
part a  momentary  lustre  at  the  risk  of 
f atnre  sallowness  and  ruined  health.    In 
the  Oriental  Cream,  prepared  by  Dr.  T. 
Felix  Oonraud,  of  New  York  City,   the 
ladies  have  a  harmless  preparation  for  pre- 
serving the  delicacy  of  the  complexion,  and 
obliterating  blemishes,  which  has  become 
tbe  favorite  toilet  article  of  the  leading 
professional  artists,  who  owe  so  much  of 
tbeir  popularity  to  their  personal  charms. 
Scstrcely  a  star  dressing-room  in  opera  or 
tbeatre  tbron|[hout  our  land  is  without  the 
Oriental  Cream.    It  stands  to-day  the  most 
Iiariiiless  and  perfect  beaatlfler  known. 


Some  Charming  Primers 
tliat  will  help  you  in  your 
Reading  Classes 


i 


THE 
MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISMINCCO, 


Litde  Folk's  Primer 

Colored  Illustrations.    Boaris,  2$  cents;  Qoth,  30  cents 

Like  your  other  pnblications  designed  to  introduce  children 
to  goud  reading,  *'  Little  Folk's  Primer  *'  is  excellent,  especially 
so  because  treating  of  useful  subjects,  and  in  plain  and  simple 
manner.  The  co-ordination  of  subjects  is  a  superior  feature  in 
its  compilation. 

R.  H.  Webster,  Su^i,  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

The  "  Little  Folk's  Primer  "  more  nearly  meets  the  needs 
as  a  reader  for  young  children  than  any  which  I  have  used, 
because  of  iu  reading  matter  in  connection  with  the  seasons. 
The  calendars  are  suggestive  and  helpful,  and  the  illustrations  are 
such  as  we  are  glad  to  have  our  children  become  familiar  with. 
M.  B.  Holmes,  HinsdaU,  IU. 


The  Good  Time  Primer 

And  First  Reader 

Colored  Illustrations.        Boards,  30  cents 

I  have  examined  with  much  care  the  "  Good  Time  Primer,"  by 
Miss  Seymour,  and  take  occasion  to  say  that  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  primary  reading  books  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners  in  reading, 
and  is  certain  to  make  their  progress  more  rapid  and  pleasant  than 
any  other  reader  I  know.  Every  lesson  shows  the  marks  of  the 
good  teacher,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  better  reading  book  than 
this  can  be  made. 

Albert  Leonard,  Professor  o/Pcdag^, 

(^Second  and  Third  Grades) 

Legends  of  the  Springtime 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cbth,  40  cents 

Six  well  known  legends  make  up  this  little  book,  each  giving 
a  special  version  of  the  coming  of  springtime :  **  The  Story  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  "  (English  version),  "  I'he  Story  of  Siegfried  and 
Brunhilde"  (German  version),  "  Iduna  and  the  Apples"  (Norse), 
«*The  Story  of  Baldur"  (TNorse  legend),  "How  the  Summer 
Came"  (legend  of  the  North  American  Indians),  and  "Story  of 
Proserpine  (Greek  legend) .  It  is  a  good  thing  to  group  together 
in  one  book  the  floating  spring  legends  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
literature  that  the  children  may  learn  to  associate  each  with  the 
nationality  from  which  it  sprung.  If  the  teacher  is  interested  her- 
self in  seeking  the  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  in  the  different 
legends,  the  children  will  be  encouraged  to  make  discoveries  and 
interpret  the  symbolism  of  these  oft  told  tales.  Each  legend  has  a 
full-page  illustration  in  half-tone  portrajring  some  scenc^  in  the 
story,  and  giving  a  pleasant  sthnulant  to  the  imagination  of  the 
children. 

{Third  and  Fourth  Grades) 

The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Colored  Illustrations.    Boards,  30  cents 

We  think  the  book  a  great  success.  That  the  whoU  story  is  given,  is  its  first  recommendation. 
The  Relections  and  brief  connective  sentences  give  a  good  whole.  We  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
primer  to  teach  words  by,  but  a  piece  of  literature  excellently  adapted  to  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  and  a  promising  introduction  to  the  unabridged  poem. 

F.  M.  Bacon,  MarquciU  School^  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  SUBJECTS 

The  Pollowins:  Desis^ns  are  on  Paper,  Averaging:  18  x  34  Inches 

Piice,  only  5  cenU  each,  25  for  $i.oo 


1 

Cat 

41 

Tiger 

129 

Cuckoo 

J  g«ff 

42 

Elephant 

180 

Partridge,  Mother    and 

8   Mon8« 

48 

(  amel 

Brood 

4    Rat 

44 

Bear 

181 

Night  Hawk 

6   Qreybonnd 

46 

Rabbit 

182 

Blue  Jay 

5  !?•« 

46 

Squirrel 

188 

Robin 

7   Doe  and  Fawn 

47 

Bee 

184 

Plorer 

8    Horse 

48 

Grasshopper 

1^61 

Whale 

9   TrotttDfi^  Hone 

49 

Butterfly 

162 

Seal 

10    Running  Horse 

60 

Snider  and  Web 

168 

Rhinoceros 

11   Sheep 

61 

164 

Dog's  Head 
Re&deer 

IS   Cow 

62 

Lobster 

166 

18   Cow  and  Calf 

68 

Fish,  Trout 

166 

Parrot 

14    Pig 

64 

Starfish 

167 

Humming  Bird 

15   Goat 

100 

Horse's  Head 

168 

Baltimore  Oriole 

16   Roester 

101 

Giraffe 

189 

CaSand  Dog 

17    Hen  and  Chioks 

102 

Kangaroo 

200 

18   Chicks,  large 

108 

Crocodile 

804 

Long.Eared  Bat 

19   Goose 

104 

Dog.  St.  Bernard 

210 

Beayer 

90    Daok 

1(16 

Dog,  Newfoundland 

811 

Frog      _ 

31    SwaiT 

106 

Three  Littie  Kittens 

212 

Dragon  Fly 

M   Turkey 

109 

Lamb 

218 

Wasp 

SS    Stork 

114 

Donkey 

214 

House  Fly 

a    S"^»'^ 

115 

Opossum  and  Young 

216 

Beetle 

S5   Hawk 

128 

Buffalo 

216 

Laige  Spider 

2-1   Owl 

124 

Polar  Bear 

217 

S7   Sparrows 
88    f(yx 

126 

Hlppopotamns 

218 

Tnrtte 

126 

Ostrich 

B 

Sea  Anemones 

88    Wolf 

127 

Snow  Bird 

0 

Flock  of  Birds 

40 

Lion 

128 

Blue  Heron 

J 

Ourang-outang 

j^ 

V 

'^^ 

"  .  /.9-> 

,^-4s). 

m^'mi 

^ 

■■nst^sa 

^^ 

g^ 

■^% " 

^s^Tf^^-^ 

FL 

OWERS,  SHRUBS, 

,  ETC. 

38  Tulips 

39  Wild  Rose 

281 

<  lematis 

D 

Hollyhocks 

282 

Narcissus 
Sumaon 

E 

Cat.tails 

80    Panties 

S88 

F 

Apple  Blossoms 

81    Puschla 

284 

Wild  Geranium 

G 

P  me  Cones 

82    Pond  Lilies 

285 

Sweet  Pea 

H 

Iris 

88    Pinks 

296 

Gerardia 

1 

Thistle 

84   Calla  Lily 

287 

Swamp  Aaalea 

2a 

Forget-me-not 

86   Sunflower 

2<8 

columbine 

244 

Dwarf  Cornel 

86   Daisies 

289 

Bvening  Primrose 
Pitcher  Plant 

246 

Buttercup 

64  Tomatoes 

840 

846 

Trumpet  Honeysuckle 

110  Gret-nCom 

841 

May  Flower 

247 

Pimpernel 

117    Blackberries 

243 

Salvia 

248 

Nightshade 

118  Poppies 

187 

Sugar  Cane 

249 

Arrow  Head 

121   Japan  Lilies 

188 

Tea  Plant 

250 

Pik 

122  Spray  of  Maple  LeaT 
186   Flax 

es     189 

Coffee  Plant 

261 

Harebell 

)6K 

Rice  Plant  and  Birds 

212 

Meadow  Lily 

186   Cotton  Plant 

196 

Tobacco  Plant 

868 

Dutchman's  Pipe 

226   Mastnrtium 

167 

Pine  Apple 

394 

Spiced  Wintergreen 

287   Cherries 

168 

MomingGlory 
Golden  Bod 

2  6 

Painted  TrUlium 

228   Trumpet  Creeper 

224 

256 

Button  Wood 

2>9   Common  Flax 

226 

Mayflower 

267 

Butternut 

280 

Aooms 

▲ 

Raster  LiUei 

1 

298 

Jessamine 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  STENCILS 


Price,  10  cents  each 


Robinson  Crusoe 
Happy  Family 


Crusoe's  Home 
Crusoe  and  Boat 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  COLD  STENCILS 


Eskimo  Dog,  5  cents 
Eskimo  Huts,  5  cents 
Child  on  Sled,  10  cents 


Child  and  Dogs,  10  cents 
Polar  Bear,  5  cents 


EDUCATONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


es  Fifth  Ave. 
NBW  YORK 


228  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO 

60  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


809  Market  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


NOTES 


—  »*The  Value  of  a  Map"  is  a  short 
treatise  on  maps  in  general  and  W.  and  A. 
K.  Johnston's  in  particular.  J.  M.  Olcott 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  will  send 
this,  together  with  map  catalogue,  on 
request. 

—The  Society  for  the  study  of  Practical 
School  Problems  listened  to  an  address  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Long,  on  "  Nature  Study  in 
City  Schools,"  on  January  tenth.  He  said 
that  *^  Science  i^  a  matter  of  facts ;  nature 
study  looks  deeper  and  seeks  to  find  the 
deeper  secrets  of  animal  experiences  and 
plant  growth.**  He  believes  nature  study 
to  l>e  really  a  study  of  life.  It  should  be 
characterized  by  a  joy  of  presentation  and 
an  enthusiasm  of  development  which  shall 
lead  our  pupils  to  a  higher  life.  There 
are,  he  said,  three  sides  of  the  problem  of 
teaching  nature  study  in  city  schools ;  in- 
terest, opportunity,  and  kinship.  On  the 
side  of  interest  he  believed  the  saddest 
case  of  all  to  be  a  boy  who  is  not  taught  to 
love  nature.  Too  often,  his  growth  in 
this  direction  is  thwarted  and  stunted  by 
uninteresting  methods  of  presentation,  or 
starved  by  lack  of  sympathy.  If  we  keep 
the  pupils  from  developing  the  love  for 
nature  study,  they  will  soon  lose  all  inter- 
est. But  before  the  teacher  can  hope  to 
inspire  the  child  to  love  nature,  she  must 
herself  be  inspired.  Help  can  come  from 
reading  the  best  books  on  the  subject, 
from  practical  experiments,  and  excur- 
sions. The  greatest  work  should  be  done 
to  instill  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils  the  true  kinship  of  nature ;  that  we? 
as  human  beings,  are  only  a  higher  part  of 
the  great  animal  creation.  Rlghtiy  man- 
aged, nature  study  is  not  an  addition  to  the 
present  hard  task  of  instruction,  but  is 
something  which  gives  inspiration  to  the 
school  life  and  awakens  the  jaded  spirits 
of  the  tired  children. 

—  Landor,  the  poet,  says  in  one  of  his 
sweet  little  sonnets :  *^  We  are  what  suns, 
and  winds,  and  waters  make  us  **;  bat  un- 
fortunately suns  will  scorch,  winds  will 
rou*5hen,  and  waters  will  not  remove  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  other  two  upon  the 
lovely  complexion  of  the  fairer  sex.  For 
ages  chemists  have  tried  to  distil  from 
herbs  and  minerals  an  elixir  of  beauty  but 
they  have  failed,  and  it  was  left  to  modem 
times  to  find  a  cosmetic  which  should  re- 
move every  speck  and  blemish,  and  leave  a 
soft  and  pearly  loveliness  upon  the  rough- 
est skin.  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream  does 
this,  and  while  so  perfectly  harmless  that 
spring  water  is  hot  more  so,  it  has  a  magic 
influence  on  the  complexion  which  cannot 
be  over-estimated  or  believed  until  realized. 
To  our  lady  readers  we  simply  say,  would 
you  be  as  lovely  as  kindly  Nature  intended? 
Then  use  the  Oriental  Cream. 
Also,  from  a  noted  star  actress : 

Philadelphla.,  Nov.  22,  1883. 
»*I  cordially  recommend  Dr.  T.  Felix 
Gouraud*s  '  Oriental    Cream,    or  Magical 
Beautlfler,'  as  it  is  perfectly  harmless.** 
Sincerely, 

LnxnE  HmroN. 
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Sonic  of  CXtr  Friends 


By  Lucie  D.  Welsh 

Large  Type  Edition.     For  First  Year  ' 

IDustrated 

Boards,  30c.  j  CHoth,  40c. 

Interesting  stories  of  animals 
told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little 
children.  , 


CXit  DcK)rs 


By  Same  Author 


l^rge  Type.     Colored  Illustrations 
Boards,   30   cents;     Cloth,   40   cents 

The  children  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  run  about  out  doors  in 
the  country  would  'find  the  same 
objects  of  interest  which  are  talked 
about  in  this  book.  Birds,  sheep, 
dogs,  frogs,  mice^  musk-fals  and 
honey-bees  are  talked  over,  and 
talk  themselves  in  an  informal. 
Vivacious  way  that  is  pleasing  to 
children.  There  is  tnuch  of  accu- 
rate description  and  some  science 
in  the  way  the  animals  describe 
themselves,  ihat  will  be  unconsci- 
ous absorbed  by  the  children  while  their  interestls  centered 
itt  the  story,  lie  book  is  wholesome  in  character  and  will 
foster  a  kindly  feeling  towards  animals  because  they  are  such 
interesting  creature's  and  have  so  many  wonderful  ways  of 
caring  iot  themselves.  The  chapters  of  this  volume  are 
made  up  of  single  sentence  paragraphs,  in  large,  clear  type, 
with  a  vocabulary  suited  to  second  year  children  and  per- 
haps  to  some  first  year  classes.  The  illustrations  are  spirited 
and  abundant,  and  are  presented  in  every  variety  —  color, 
half  tone,  simple  sketches  and  silhouette. 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers 

By  Anna  Chase  Davis. 


N<<ruRp  Stories 

youngest  I\cadcr5 


ANNALS 
WILD  ANoTAME 

.       AMMClMMtMAS 


Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40 
cents.  Embellished  with  colored 
photographic  illustrations. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  S/ak  Super 
visor  of  Drawings  Mass.,  writes' 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  illustrations  in  your  Nature 
Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 
Little  children  will  get  more  from 
these  than  from  the  text,  as  good 
as  it  is. 


STORIES  AND  TALES 

FPOM  THL 

ANIMAL  WORLD 

TT"" 


Stories  and  Tales 

from  the  Animal  World 

By  Emma  M.  C.  Greenleaf 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cloth,  50  cents 

This  charming  book  of  tales  is 
in  pari  a  collection  of  already 
famous  stories  about  animals, 
told  in  a  manner  to  appeal  to 
little  children,  and  in  part  new 
stories,  that  are  not  the  less 
entertaining  for  being  original. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  not 
to  impart  instruction  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  the  story  form, 
but  to  furnish  a  reading  book  in 
which  the  tales  will,  all  be  so 
delightful  that  thiB  little  ones  will 
learn  to  read  them  because  they 
.like  to  read  them.  How  well 
this  purpose  has  been  achieved,  ' 

every  primary  teacher  will  recognize  at  once  upon  examining 
the  book.  The  frequent  illustrations  and  the  artistic  cover 
add  charm  to  the  pages,  and  the  many  silhouette  drawings 
afford  excellent  lessons  i  1  brush  work. 


C 
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A  Year  with  the  Birds 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.00 
and 

A  Year  among  the  Trees 

By  Wilson  Flagg 
Illustrated.    Cloth.     320  pp.     Price,  ^i»oo 

l^Yit  Rocky  Mountain  World ^scys  : 

^  There,  are  books  and  books.    Some 

4''^"'  T"^'^^  have  a  life  as  brief  as  that  of  a^ 
Jft^^ft^  ^  butterfly;  others  are  to  endure  as 
?     .  ^^^  long  as  language  shall  last  and  liter- 

ature flourish,  llie  two  volumes 
by  Wilson  Flagg, "  A  Year  With  the 
Birds"  and  ''A  Year  Among  the 
Trees,"  belong  to  the  last  class 
named. 

The  true  interpreter  of  Nature 
is  ever  a  poet,  and  Wilson  Flagg 
shows  it  in  every  chapter  and  on 
every  page  of  these  delightful  vol- 
umes, wherein  the  music  of  the 
birds  and  the  melodies  of  the  wood  are  presented  in  lan- 
guage whose  very  simplicity  creates  about  them  an  atmds- 
phere  of  sublimity.  Especially  in  the  "Year  With  the  Birds  " 
is  this  noticeable  in  the  essays  on  the  months  in  their 


relation  to  the  feathered  songsters. 
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.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  most  favorable  period  in  every  child's  life  for 
the  reading  of  each  book.  If  offered  to  him  at  just  the  right  age,  it  appeals 
to  his  nature  v/ith  peculiar  power.  There  would  be  a  wonderful  economy 
of  effort  if  the  books  selected  for  children  were  given  them  at  this  favorable 
time. —  Dr.  Frank  McMurry.  ' 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Pecuniary  Cost  to  You 


For  our  "  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates  *'  {Jree),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  papils, 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  school  library. 

Our  Special  $10  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

The  following  list  of  children's  books  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modern  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren.   All  the  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  large  type,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe         .        .         .        .        .     ^  .30 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 30 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 30 

Alice  in  Wonderland      .        .  .        .        .        .40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  ;        .30 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks        ...        .40 

Story  of  Ulysses 30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest-  Readers        .        .        .         .30 

In  Mythland         .        . 30 

.Esop's  Fables.    Vol.  L         .        .        .        .  .30 

iEsop's  Fables.    Vol.  IL        i        .        .         .         .         .30 
Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers       .  •        '30 

Some  of  Our  Friends 30 

Friends  of  the  Field -30 

Intro.  Leaves  frojn  Nature's  Story  Bo(^  .  .30 

In  Birdland.     Vol.  I .         .30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  II .,        .30 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book 40 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time 30 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 30 


Plant  Babies  .         .         . 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots 

Ethics,  or  Stories  for  Home  and  School 

Health  Chats  with  Young  Readers 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  I. 


.     >  .30 
.30 

.40 
.40 
.40 
Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  II.        .  .        .        .40 

Colonial  Children 40 

Stories  of  the  United  States 40 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors      .         .  .        .30 

Stories  of  Great  Men 30 

Stories  of  Pioneers 30 

Some  of  Our  Authors  30 

Paul  Dombey .40 , 

Little  Nell 40 

Gulliver's  Travels  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .30 

Dog  of  Flanders    .        ...        ...        .        .30 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  .         .         .         .         .         .40 

Our  Flower  Friends 30 

Black  Beauty .         .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha 30 


To  take  up  this  offer  now  is  to  give  your  pupils  the  beiiofit  of  a  full   year's 

use  of  a  valuable  School  Library. 


Address    EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


63  Piltk  Avvaue 
NBW  YORK 


m8  WldMBil  AvtQUS 
CHICAOO 


SO  BromOM  Straat 
BOSTON 


aAN  FRANCISCO 
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101  SBPPIEMEHTABY  REAPIH6 

Complete  School  List  Revised  to  Date 


JUVENILES 

Graded  Series  for  School  Reading 

For  Qradcs  I.  and  11.  see  also  List  of 
Pive-Cent  Classics 


I. 


Grade  II. 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures. 

Grade  III. 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Eloisb  McVay. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

De  la  Ramk's  Child  of  Urbino. 

Edited  by  Sara  D .  Jenkins. 

Grade  IV. 

MuLOCK's  Li'ttle  Lame  ?^»^cf 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E.  NoRRis 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens'  The  Cricjcet  on  the  Hearth. 

Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Grade  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Liluput. 

Edited  for  yourg  people  by  E  O.  Chapman 

Swim's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giast. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E  O.  Chai-man. 

Grade  VI. 

DeFoe's  Robinson  Ckis'^e. 

Edited  for  use  in  the  school-room. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Edited,  with  notw,  by  M   A  Eatoh. 

Longfellow's  Hiav^atha. 

Edited  with  notes. 

Grade  VII. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  SHAKfeSPEARt 

1  and  U. 
Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales.  ' 

L  and  U. 

Grades  VIII.  and  IX. 

Longfellow's  Miles  Siandish. 

With  notes,  by  M.  A.  Eaton. 

Han\'thorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 
Mitchell's  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 
Scorr's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

GREAT  artists 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 

8  The 

9  The 

10  The 

11  The 

12  The 

13  The 

14  The 

15  The 

16  The 

17  The 

18  The 


Sti^ry  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
SioRY  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Story  of 
Stoky  of 

Sl>  RY  of 

Story  of 

Sn.RY  OF 

SroRY  OF 


Raphael. 

MURILLO. 

Millet. 

Landseer. 

Rubens. 

DURER. 

Rembrandt. 
Reynolds. 
Bon  H  EUR. 
Van  Dyck. 
Angeuo. 

TllIAN. 
CORREGGIO. 

Da  Vinci 
Fra  Angelico. 
GuiDO  Reni. 
Sargent. 
Millais. 


19  The  Story  of  Jules  Breton. 

20  The  Story  of  Velasquez. 

21  The  Story  of  Turner. 

22  TiiK  Story  of  Corot. 

23  The  Story  of  Leighton. 

24  Stories  of  Famous  Picpurks. 

SCOTT 

Marmio^. 

Edited,  with  btroduction  and  notes. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstril. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes 

lADY  OF  THE  LaKE. 

Edited,  with  introdBCtion  and  notes 

IBVING 

History  of  New  York.    Vol.  L 

EdiiedbyProl  H.  Moruey. 
History  of  New  York.    Vol.  U. 

Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 

Sketch  Book.    Part  L   ^  ^  _  ^^^^ 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  A.  Katon 

Sketchbook.    I'^rt.  IL 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  A.  katon 

SHAKESPEABE 

Macbeth*  l    u   r* 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  «  ^ 
NoTCuVr,  B.A.,  London.  Assistant  Uctui^f  at 
the  South  African  College,  Cape  Town. 

Twelfth  Night.  ^   _ 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  ^ABBTH 
Lee,  lecturer  in  English  Lueraiure  at  Stfcalham 
Hill  High  School. 

Henry  VIH.  ^     .        _,  w-  r   ii 

Edited,  with  intiodtictiOB  and  notes,  by  O  it- 
ElyTBA  /London,  formerly  Asiistant  Master  i.i 
the  United  Westminster  Schools. 

The  Tempest.  ,   „ 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  ^Y  Elizabh^  " 
iSirLecturerin  English  Literature  at  Stieatham 
Hill  High  School 
As  You  Like  It.  ^    ^ 

EdHed,  with  introduction  and  ^^^t^rjj^^^h 
W  LVDB.  M.  A.,  Sometime  Exhibitioiier  6f 
gJe«;'s  Ci>ll^c,  Oiford:  Head  EnglUh  Master, 
Glasgow  Academy. 

King  Richard  II, 

•    Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  W.  Barey, 
BA.feditorol"HeniyV." 

Merchant  of  Venice.  n,^^^ 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Geo^R 
H.  ElV,  B.A..  formerly  Assistant  Master  in  the 
United  Westminster  Schools. 

Midsummer  Night's  Drf^.    ^     .     ^   ^ 

Edited,  with  introduction  »nd  notes  by  ^  * . 
Ba.cust,  Chief  Master, of  Modem  Subjects, 
United  Westminster  Schoote. 

TULIUS  C-«SAR.  ,  ,.     w     -  - 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Walter 
Dent. 

CyMBELINE.  ,  u     uT    » 

Edited,  with  introductioil  and  notes,  by  W.  If 
Baugust. 

King  John.  ^     .      u    f   t? 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  nntes,  W  *,  «; 
Webb,  B.A  ,  Sometime  Scholar  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

TJ  AMI  RT 

Edited,  with  intn^"<^j<>S.*?.<*  "2**;>r^i?!!?i; 
W.  Lydb,  M.A.,  Head  English  Master,  Glasgow 

Academy. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Walter 
Dent. 
King  Henry  V.  u  «r  «  .^ 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  oy  ^- pA**X! 
BA  ,  En«>»*>  *°<*  Classical  Master.  Tettenhall 
College.  Stafiordshire- 

'*i^ted.  with  introduction  and  notes,  bv  H«gJ«T 
a7Evans.  M  a..  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Editor 
of  *'  English  Masques.** 

MILTON 

Paradise  Lost.    Books  I.  and  11. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Minor  Pokms.  u  .  m   a 

Edited,  with  introduaion  and  notes,  by  M.  A. 
Eaton 


BXTBKB 

Speech  on  Conouation. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

An  Essay  on  the  Subume  and  Beautiful. 

WUh  introduction  by  IVol.  H.  Morley. 

Thoughts  on  Present  Discontent. 

With  introduction  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 


TENNYSON 


The  Princess. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Idylls  of  THE  King.    I, 

The  Coming  of  Arthur.  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Geraint  and  Enid.  ^ed.  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  MA.  Eaton. 

Idylls  of  the  K  ng.    II.        ..  ^  ^  . 

Lancelot  and  Elaine.  The  Holy  Grail.  The  Passing 
of  Arthur.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  M.  a.  Eaton. 

WEBSTER 

Bunker  Hnx  Orations. 

Edited,  with  introduQtion  and  notes,  by  M.  A- 
Eaton.  .^^-^« 

POPE 

Translation  of  the  Iliad.  ^  „   . 

]£(fited.  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  M.  A. 
Eaton,  A.B. 
Poems. 

With  introductioil  by  Prof.  H.  Morwy. 
Essay  on  Man. 

Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Moblby. 

MACAUIiAY 

Essay  on  Milton.  ,   ,.  ^  -     ^ 

With  introduction  and.aotesby  ^.  A.  Eatom. 

Essay  on  Addison. 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  M  A.  Eaton. 

Francis  Bacon. 

With  introduction  by  Prof.  H  Morley. 

Warren  Hastings.  ^  ,  „  ,^ 

With  introduction  by  Prol.  H.  Morlev. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  notes  by  Donald  G-  Mitcheu, 

ADDISON 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Edited  by  Pfof .  H.  Morley. 
Essays  and  Tales. 

Edited  by  Prot  H.  Morley. 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Physician  and 
Astrologer.       ^  ,  „  ., 

With  introduction  by  Prof .  H  Morley. 

BUSKIN 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  v--««- 

With  introduction  and  not«  by  Jennie  EKevsc«. 
Author   of  **  Sketches    of    Amernan   Authors, 
"  Stories  of  the  Grt  at  Ariists,"  etc 

King  of  the  Golden  River.    ^ 

Edited  for  young  people  by  Eloise  McVav. 


GOLDSMITH 


Vicar  op  Wakefield. 

With  inuoduction  and  notes  by  Jennie  K.  KrYE<», 
Author  oT    "Sketches  of   American   Autbon, 
••  Stories  of  Great  Artists,'*  etc. 


BBOWNING 


With  introduction  and  notes  by  Louis  E.  BtHir^ 

""^"^       BMBESON 
Nature  Essays.       ^  _.    ^  .  -^^^ 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  A.  Eaton. 

OABLTLB 

Essay  on  Burns. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

ManlUBIiiaii^lOcli.     Fdl  Oolli*  25  cb. 
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The  Perry  Pictures 

For  April  and  for  Easter,  for   Public  Schools, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  the  Home 

45  PERRY  PICTURES  FOR  APRIL  45 

Send  45  Cents  for  the  Set 


One  Cent  Each 


for  26  or  more.    130  for  $1.00. 
Assorted  as  desired.    On  paper  6^  x  8. 


THI5  SET  INCLUDES 


HOLY  WOMBN  AT  THB  TOUB 

Paal  Revere 

Paul  Revere  Statue 

His  House,  Boston 

Newman  House 

Old  North  Church 

Bttckman  Tavern 

Porter  House 

Monroe  Tavern 

Old  Bell  Tower 

Lejdngtoo  Green 

Lexington  Green  and  Boulder 

Battle  of  Lexington 


Lexiagton  Monument 

Clark  House 

Meriam's  Corner 

Minute  Man 

Concord  Bridge  and  River 

Monument,  Bridge,  and  Minute  Man 

Concord  Bridge  and  Minute  Man 

Barrett  House 

Wright  Tavern 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 

Old  South  Church,  Boston 

Old  Sute  House,  Boston 


Bunker  Hill  Monument 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

Independence  Hall 

Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Independence  Bell 

Waiuim  Shakespeare 

His  Home 

Stratford-on-Avon 

Anne  Hathawajr's  Cottage 

Washington  Irving 

His  Home 

Alice  Cary 


Home  of  the  Cary  Sistcn ' 
Friedrich  Froebel 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant 

WmmouB  Tree*  for  Arbor  Day 

Charter  Oak,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Old  Liberty  Tree,  Boston 
William  Penn  Treaty  Tree 
Big  Trees,  California 
Washington  Elm,  Cambridge 
Washington  Elm,  Cambridge 


25  EASTER  PICTURES  FOR  25  CENTS  •.'««»«-••««•*«• 


In  lots  of  2a  or  more 


3x9    Christ  Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene 

Giovanni  da  Milano 
306    The  Risen  Christ  Among  the  Evangelists 

Fra  Bartolovnmeo 


369    Jesus  and  Magdalene 
404    Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
497    The  Three  Marys 
57 1 D  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb 


Cori^egpo 

Guercino 

Schtffer 

Bouguereau 

Rembrandt 


79xD  The  Three  Marys 
"    Easter  Morning 
On  the  Way  to' 
On  the  Way  to 
EUttter  Morning 
"He is  Risen '"^ 
Easter  Morning 
The  Three  Marys 
Chorister  Boys 


xo'6 


Peschel  loij 

Hofmann  zxa6 

Ho/mann  3X75 

Plockhorsi  3249 

Plockhorst  3256 

Plockh&rst  3358 

Frits  von  Uhde  336a 

the  Sepulchre   Burne-yones  3383 

A  nderson  3330 


Foundling  Girls 

Christ  and  the  Holy  Women 

"Touch  Me  Not" 

Easter  Offering 

The  Resurrection 

The  Three  Marys  at  the  Tomb 

First  Ea<tter  Dawn 

Supper  at  Emmaus 

Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb 


Andorton 

Goit 

Schonkorr 

y.  y.  Sant 

A.  Naack 

Spurgenhorg 

Tkomton 

CarlMulUr 

AIox,  Endtr 


735    Supper  at  Emmaus 

Send  to-day.    Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  three  two-cent  stamps  for  oar  new  illustrated  catalogue  containing  looo  miniature  illustrations. 

THE   PERRY   PICTURES  COMPANY 


Tremont  Temple,  Boston 
146  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Send  all  Mall  Orders 
to  Maiden  Office 


Box  1,  Maiden,  Mass. 


National  Educational  Association  Meeting 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  JULY  6-10,  1903 

^  For  the  above  occasion  the 

WABASH   LINE 

Will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  especially  reduced  rates  to  Boston,  with  a  liberal 
choice  of  routes.  Tickets  will  be  sold  July  1st  to  5th,  inclusive,  with  extreme 
limit  for  return  until  September  ist  if  desired. 

Numerous  attractive  side  trips  will  be  offered  at  reduced  rates. 

For  illustrated  Folder  containing  map  of  routes  and  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
together  with  a  list  of  hotels,  their  location  and  rates,  address 

C.  5.  CRANE,  Qen'l  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Ag:t., 

5t.  Louis,  Mo* 
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Spring  Reading 

(^Second  and  Third  Grades) 

Legends  of  the  Springtime 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents 

Six  well  known  legends  make  up  this  little  book,  each  giving  a 
special  version  of  the  coming  of  springtime :  **  The  Story  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  "  (English  version),  ''Hie  Story  of  Siegfried  and  Brunhilde" 
(German  version),  "  Iduna  and  the  Apples"  (Norse),  "The  Story  of 
Baldur**  (Norse  legend),  "How  the  Summer  Came"  (legend  of  the 
North  American  Indians),  and  "Story  of  Proserpine  (Greek  legend). 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  group  together  in  one  book  the  floating  spring 
legends  so  frequently  mentioned  in  literature  that  the  children  may  leam 
to  associate  each  with  the  nationality  from  which  it  sprung.  If  the 
teacher  is  interested  herself  in  seeking  the  points  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  in  the  different  legends,  the  children  will  be  encouraged  to  make 
discoveries  and  interpret  the  symbolism  of  these  oft  told  tales.  Each 
legend  has  a  full-page  illustration  in  half-tone  portraying  some  scene  in 
the  story,  and  giving  a  pleasant  stimulant  to  the  imagination  of  the 
children. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Qiildren 

By  DOROTHY  BROOKS 

Large  Type.    Illustrated.    Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents 


It  is  both  natural  and  fitting  that  the  boys  and  *girls  of  America 
should  be  interested  and  familiar  with  the  legends  that  have  woven  so 
much  of  poetry  and  romance  about  the  life  of  the  red  men.  Wind,  stars, 
rain,  snow,  rainbows,  and  the  whole  phenomena  of  nature  are  woven  into 
charming  stories  which  will  feed  the  imagination  without  injuring  the 
children.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  twenty-three  striking  pictures  vivid 
with  Indian  life  and  activities. 


The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Colored  Illustrations.    Boards,  30  cents 

We  thii)k  the  book  a  great  success.  That  the  whole  story  is  given, 
is  its  first  recommendation.  The  selections  and  brief  connective  sen- 
tences give  a  good  whole.  We  realize  that  this  is  not  a  primer  to  teach 
words  by,  but  a  piece  of  literature  excellently  adapted  to  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  and  a  promising  introduction  to  the  unabridged  poem. 
F.  M.  Bacon,  Marquette  School^  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


£^ucational  publi0bin0  Company 

228  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago 


63  Fifth  Aveow 
New  York 


50  Bromiield  Street 
Bostox^ 


309  Market  Street 
San  Frandsco 


Elite  Photo  Souvenir 


X.  SIZE  —  4x6  inches. 

2.  PHOTOGRAPH  — that  of  teacher,  school  building,  or  some  prominent  person  as 

desired.  Copied  from  any  good  photograph,  and  we  guarantee  the  copy  to  be 
as  good  as  the  original.  Photographs  alone  are  admirable  gifts,  and  when  com- 
bined with  these  Souvenirs,  which  contain  something  of  special  interest  to  each 
pupil,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  MATERIAL— Cards,  front  and  back,  of  medium  weight,  Scotch  gray  photo 

mount.  The  inner  sheets  of  fine  linen  paper.  On.the  first  of  the  inner  sheets  is 
printed  the  iMBe  or  Bunber  and  location  of  school,  the  name  of  teacher 
and  school  officers  together  with  the  year.  On  other«sheeU  are  printed  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  These  souvenirs  are  specially  prepared  for  each 
school  and  in  ordering  care  should  be  exercised  to  supply,  plainly  writteo,  ail 
necessary  data,  names,  etc.,  as  herein  outlined. 

4.  51LK  CORD— The  souvenir  it  tied  at  comer  with  silk  cord  as  indicated. 

5   COST,  ETC.  —  One  dozen  or  less,  $z.oo.    Additional  ones,  4c.  each.    We  pay 

postage  on  souvenirs  and  return  photograph  uninjured.    Order  should  be  for  as 

many  .as  there  are  pupils'  names. 
6.  IN  ORDERING  —  Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  photograph:  write 

dlsttnctly  matter  desired  on  title  card,  also  names  of  pupils  as  indicated   in 

paragraph  3. 

ELITE  SOUVENIR  —  Differs  from  the  EIKe  Souvenlr-Photo  only  in  that  there  is 
no  photo  on  first  card,  an  appropriate  design  .being  substituted,  and  the  cards 
(first  and  last)  are  of  heavy  white  folding  bristol,  enamelled.  The  cost,  80c. 
for  first  dozen  — 3|c  each  for  addltloaal  ones.  Both  styles  of  our  elito 
souvenlra  are  new,  bebg  here  first  announced.    Samples  free. 


OTHER  STYLES 


Phrin  Soavenlr«  Flag  Souvenir 
Souvenir  Booklet 
Photographic  Souvenir 


These  four  styles  have  been  supplied  to 
teachers  for  some  years  and  met  with 
great  success. 


We  still  list  them  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  with  prices 

FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL,  or  any  special  occasion,  our  Souvenirs  and 
Booklets  have  no  equal.  They  have  been  presented  to  millions  of  pupils 
during  the  past  five  years  and  are  to-day  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

THE  KEYNOTE  of  the  great  success  of  these  Souvenirs  lies  in  their  pers«Mi«I 
features.  Pupils  will  keep  them  as  no  other  gift  would  be  kept  because  of  the 
names,  etc.,  printed  on  them. 

STATE  SPECIFICALLY  which  style  you  desire. 
REMITTANCE  should  accompany  all  orders. 
ORDER  EARLY  and  state  just  when  you  must  have  them. 
ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing;  Co., 

Formerly  Instructor  Publishing  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N,  V, 
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The  Sprague  Classic  Readers 

COMMENDATIONS 
From  riaine  to  California  and  from  flinnesota  to  flississippi 


I  consider  myself  and  pupils  very  fortu- 
nate In  haying  Book  One  of  '*The  Sprague 
Classic  Readers."  The  lessons  give  op- 
portunity for  action,  and  the  subjects  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  children.  The 
pictures  furnish  the  thought  for  the  les- 
son at  first  sight  and  arouse  a  great  deal 
af  interest.  The  seat  vrork,  or  hand 
work,  is  very  fine.  I  like  the  large  print 
nsed  in  the  first  lessons  very  much,  and 
the  suggestions  in  the  preface  are  very 
helpful.  The  children  are  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  bouk. 

Alicb  Madqb  Grebn, 
WashingUm  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

I  find  Book  One  of  *'The  Sprague 
Classic  Readers  **  an  excellent  one  for  be- 
ginners, in  more  ways  than  one.  Tbe 
phrases  and  sentences  being  simple,  well 
selected,  and  carefully  graded,  can  be 
readily  grasped  by  the  youngest  child. 
The  book  is  attractively  illustrated, 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  pic- 
ture study,  and  also  for  developing  the 
child's  love  of  nature. 

Ida  M.  Proctor, 
iVtn.  of  Maplewood   School,   Gloucester, 

Mass. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  t^hat 
I  have  examined  Book  Three  of  your 
Classic  Readers,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
pleased  with  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
yoQ  have  made  use  so  largely  of  the  great 
classic  literature.  I  feel  you  have  adapted 
it  very  well  for  children ;  you  have  kept 
the  spirit  of  the  classics  while  adapting 
the  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
young,  and  this,  I  think,  should  be  the  rul- 
ing aim  in  making  reading  books.  The 
pictures  are  very  life  like.  Children  will 
feel  their  naturalness.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  book,  too,  is  excellent.  I  feel 
confident  children  will  like  your  book  and 
will  be  allured  into  the  art  of  reading 
without  realizing  that  they  are  mastering 
a  difficult  task. 

M.  V.  O'^HIBA, 

Professor  of  Pedagogy^  Univ.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
looking  over  the  first  three  numbers  of 
''The  Sprague  Classic  Readers."  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  prepared  a  set  of 
books  that  will  be  a  delight  to  every 
child  into  whose  hands  they  fall.  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  literary  fiavor 
that  even  the  simplest  selections  show, 
and  it  has  rarely  been  my  opportunity  to 
see  illustrations  more  tastefully  or  efl)dc- 
tively  used.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  books  will  have  the  great  success 
they  certainly  deserve. 

C.  H.  Sylvsstbb, 
Editor-in-Chief  Interttate  School  of  Corre- 
spondence :  formerly  Institute  Conductor 
and  Professor  of  Literature,  State  formal 
School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    • 

Book  One  of  «*The  Sprague  Classic 
Readers  "  examined  and  shown  to  one  of 
onr  teachers  already.  We  are  both  pleased 
with  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it  in- 
troduced in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Alma  Hkdstrom, 
Co.  Supt.  of  Sc?u.,  Grand  Marais,  Minn. 


I  have  carefully  examined  Book  One  of 
"The  Sprague  Classic  Readers,"  by  Dr. 
Sarah  £.  Sprague,  and  I  believe  that  it 
possesses  many  excellent  qualities.  The 
lessons  are  more  attractive  and  more  val- 
uable than  the  lessons  of  the  average  first 
reader.  Strong  features  of  the  book  are 
the  general  plan,  the  pictures,  the  varied 
presentation  of  the  lessons,  their  quality, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  child's 
activities.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent 
book  for  the  purpose. 

P.  I.  BUOBEB, 

Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,N.  Y. 


TTfE  SPRAGUE  ai^SlCRJEA0ER5 


BOOK. 
ONE. 


SAR^H  E..5PR6GI/E 


EDUCAnONALPUBlJSHlNGCaN 


A  Five  Book  Series: 

Book  One,  First  Year,  30  cents 
Book  Two,  Second  Year,  35  cents 
Book  Three,  Third  Year,  40  cents 
Book  Four,  Parts  I.  and  II., 

In  Prefiaration 
Book  Five,  Parts  I.  and  II., 

In  Preparation 

Send  for  Specimen  Pages 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your 
primer,  Book  One  of  **  The  Sprague 
Clastnic  Readers.*'  It  is  just  what  the 
children  neeii.  It  is  bright,  attractive, 
and  full  of  life— and  the  pictures  are  nat- 
ural and  real  to  even  the  smallest  ones. 
I  am  sure  a  teacher  will  find  little  trouble 
in  keeping  the  interest  of  her  class. 

Alice  F.  Roixms. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment (>f  subject  matter,  the  illustrations, 
and  the  careful  and  close  grading  of  each 
number  of  your  readers.  We  are  getting 
very  satisfactory  results  from  their  use 
in  our  schools. 

J.  A.  Cranston, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

After  examination,  I  can  speak  only 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  good  features  of 
*'  The  Sprague  Classic  Readers."  The 
subject  matter  is  unusually  bright  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  enjoyed  by  children  who 
use  it,  as  well  as  by  their  teachers. 
Abbie  L.  Jones, 
Garfield  School,  Chicago,,  111. 


After  a  careful  examination  of  **  The 
Sprague  Classic  Readers  "  I  find 

1  They  are  based  on  true  child  psy- 
chology. 

2  The  subject-matter  is  carefully 
selected,  well  arranged,  and  contains  the 
sort  of  reading  that  delights  children. 

8  The  books  are  the  most  carefully 
graded  of  any  set  of  readers  that  I  have 
examined.  The  usual  breach  that  occurs 
between  the  first  and  second  readers,  and 
between  the  second  and  third,  is  not 
found  in  this  series.  The  child  can  pass 
to  each  successive  book  without  difilculty. 

4  The  author  has  not  left  the  teacher 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  and 
purpose  which  the  books  contain.  The 
full  and  explicit  directions  found  in  the 
prefaces  to  each  of  the  first  three  num- 
bers, and  the  references  to  these  direc- 
tions in  the  body  of  the  books,  add  a  new 
and  valuable  feature  to  the  series. 

By  the  use  of  these  directions  every 
teacher  "will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  the  author.  In  doing  so  she 
will  lead  her  pupils,  not  only  to  acquire 
greater  fluency  in  reading,  but  also  to 
secure  much  more  information  and  to 
attain  a  broader  development  of  character 
than  are  usually  secursd  by  pupils  using 
other  readers  of  corresponding  grades. 

W.  F.  ROCHELEAU, 

Normal  Department,  Interstate  School  of 
Correspondence,  Chicago,  III. ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  and  Supt.  of 
Training  School,  Southern  HI.  Normal 
University. 

1  am  in  receipt  <»f  your  favor  of  the 
20th  inst.  and  of  the  copy  of  '*'  Sprague's 
Classic  Reader."  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  series.  The  book  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  excellent  one,  based  on 
sound  educational  principles,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  other  numbers  of  the 
series. 

C.  C.  Van  Lieu, 
Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal. 

1  owe  to  your  courtesy  a  copy  of  Book 
One  of  **The  Sprague  Classic  Readers." 
I  have  examined  it  with  much  pleasure, 
and  shall  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my 
primary  teachers,  to  have  it  tested  by  use. 
I  have  known  Miss  Sprague  so  many 
years,  and  have  seen  so  much  of  her 
work,  that  I  am  confident  that  her 
readers  will  be  a  great  success. 

A.  F.  Bbchdolt, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

1  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Book 
One,  *<  Sprague  Classic  Readers,"  for 
which  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks. 
This  new  first  reader  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  I  have  ever  seen.  The  plan  of 
this  work  seems  to  be  based  on  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  child  nature.  Idany 
thanks  for  the  sample  copy  sent  me. 
J.  L.  Shearer, 
Pres.  of  County  Board  of  Education,  and 
Prin.  of  City  Schools,  Napa,  Cal. 

1  have  looked  Book  One  over,  and  will 
take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  our  first 
grade  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  a  most 
excellent  reader. 

Walter  Clark, 
Prin.  of  Schools,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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NATUEE  STUDY 
FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 


ABBOTT'S  A  BOY  ON  A  FARM  .    46ct8. 

This  book  presents  two  stories  by  Jacob  Abbott  in 
new  and  attractive  form.  As  revised,  Uiese  are  adnir- 
ably  suited  to  hold  the  interest  of  young  readers  and  to 
train  youithful  instincts  naturally  and  healthfully.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  pleasing. 

BARTLETT'S  ANIMALS  AT  HOME  .        .    46ct8. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
children  in  certain  individual  animals;  and  by  so  doing 
to  awaken  an  interest  for  Natural  History  in  general.  In 
each  story  one  particular  animal  is  described  in  such  a 
way  as  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  class. 

PYLE'S  STORIES  OF  HUMBLE  FRIENDS,  SOcts. 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  about  animals  and  birds 
familiar  to  the  children.  They  are  simple  in  their  man- 
ner of  presentation,  and  most  sympathetic  in  treatment. 
The  many  pictures,  drawn  by  the  author,  are  vividly  illus- 
trative of  the  incidents  described. 

BRADISH'S  STORIES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE,  40ct8. 

These  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  north- 
western farm,  aim  to  emphasize  the  attractiveness  of  life 
in  the  country,  and  to  add  to  its  charm  by  awakening 
an  intelligent  interest  in  its  many  activities. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Kew  York        Cincinnati        Chicagro       Boston 


Exhaustion 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
nervous,  sleep  does  not  rest,  and 
your  appetite  is  poor,  take 

Horslord'a 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  will  revive  your  strength, 
induce  natural  sleep,  improve  appe- 
tite, and  restore  nerve  power.  It 
strengthens  the  entire  system,  curing 
the  causes  of  Headache,  Indigestion 
and  Debility. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle,  prepared  on  receipt  of  26  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


For  Your  Coming  Institute 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  Peda- 
gogical Guide  that  is  endorsed  by  such 
leading  educators  as — 

F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALFRED  BATLISS,  State  Sapt.  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 

L.  H.  JONES,  Supt.  of  Schools,  aeveland,  Ohio. 

JOHN  R.  KIRK,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  KirkviUe,  Mo. 

J.  FAIRBANKS,  Supt  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mo. 

D.  B.  PARKINSON,  Pres.  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 

School,  Carbondale,  111. 
Dr.  B.  C.  HEWBTT,  Normal,  El. 
J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 

Minn. 
I.  C.  McNEILL,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Wis. 
T.  C.  GLENDENEN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cairo,  III. 
J.  M.  WHITE,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
N.  C.  DOUGHERTY,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peoria,  III. 


PSYCHOLOaY 
FOR  TEACHERS 

By  J.  N.  PATRICK,  A.M. 

tZmo.    352  Paget.    Half  Leatfier.    $(J)0  by  mail 
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aa8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

63  Piith  Avenue  30  Bromfleld  Street  809  Market  Street 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY 
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We  are  making  history  every  day  without  thinking 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  ©f  it.     If  the  teacher  who  leaves  her  school-room  at 

50  BROMRELo  STREET.  BOSTON  "'g^^t'  "°  "'''}\"  '"  ^^?*  '"°°*^'  °[  Under  what  circum- 

OFFICES*  Stances,  could   know  just  how  she  would  look  back 

upon  the  events  of  that  day  after  twenty  years,  mat- 

•ofTON  so  BROMFicLD  STREET  ^^^.g  ^^^jj  assuHic  3  different  aspect.     If  she  is  har- 

NEw  YORK  ss  FIFTH  AVENUE  assed  ovcr  unimportant  things  she  would  let  some  of 

cHicAQo  224-22B  WABASH  AVENui  ^er  burden  roll  away,  and  be  careful  that  petty  annoy- 

s*NFR*Nc.sco.o.M«K.TST««T     ^tic"  should  not  Weigh   her  down  in   future.     The 

children  who  have  made  her  school  world  to-day  will 
be  men  and  women  a  score  of  years  hence,  and  the 
PiibiteiMd  iiMithty.  sntMniMr  to  June,  iadoBiv*  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of  her  work  with  them 

8ub«:ription:  $i.oo  per  year.    8ii>ste  copte.  lo  ecu     Hiust  be  largely  in  the  answer  to  these  questions :  Are   , 

they  better,  stronger  men,  and  women,  because  of  that 

■atwcd  at  thcPoftt  Office,  Boston,  MMs..uSeo(md-CUu  Matter  .1.  'i.!.  ^        -i    -^       nr 

year  they  were  with  me  as  my  pupils  ?     How  many 

■ ""     will  have  higher  ideals  of  life? 

EVA  D.  KELLOGG  Eoiroa  No  boy  or  girl  Can  spend  a  year  with  any  teacher 

in  the  formative  period  of  childhood,  without  bearing 

r  A        '1  away  some  impress  of  her  character.     To  think  of  this 

Contents  for  April,    1903  too  much  is  to  shudder  at  the  responsibility;  but  to  keep 

it  ever  in  mind  as  a  foundation  truth  is  not  onlya  safe- 
BDiTORiAL:  »agb     g^^rd  against  indifference  and  the  complacency  that 

Looking  Back '63     paralyzes,  but  a  preventive  from  worrying  over  things 

TbePUnt  World -F  H  Knowiton  .  164     ^f  Httle  moment.     It  seems  to  be  true  that  no  matter 

Tree  Growth:  Relation  to  Form  and  Structure  .      —  IraB.  Meyera    .105  1   i_        j    j  j  j*         •      •       ^'  *.         i_  i_ 

Hidden  Uses  of  Trees 165     how  levcl-headed  and  discriminatmg  a  tcacher  may  bc 

about  things  outside  school,  when  she  becomes  closely 
SCHOOL-ROOM:  associated  with   her  children  in  the  school-room  she 

April  Poem -  Mary  Manhau  Park  .  166     becomes  less  and  less  able,  as  the  years  go  by,  to  dis- 

Numw,  language,  and  Construction  IV    .     .   France*  Lilian  Taylor  .  ,66     cem  the  things  most  worth  while  for  their  permanent 

Blackboard  Drawing  for  April OUve  M.  Long    .168  ,         ^       j       11  11    .1..  1^ 

Pritt  Story X69     good.     Gradually  Small  things  seem  very  large  ones ; 

Dropping Mary  E.  Fitzgerald  .  170     triflcs  annoy  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance ; 

l^::;^:!^"^ :     :      Lau^F^^il:;;;  :  :;:     and  with  the  loss  of  the  true  sense   of   proportion, 

ProducUoir.MandGa„len    VIIl        .        .        .     j  g:J;S^,:Sr?r.tt     '    '7-       {^}^'^\^''     ^^     "^if  f  Vt^     ^^'^!i?     '^'    "^'"'^'^    ^^^'^^i 

RepHKiuction  in  Second  Grade       .......    R.  OX.  .  173  Why  these  rcsults  ?     The  grinding  monotony  of  school 

Some  April  Lessons Angelina  w.  Wray  .  174  work,  and  the  psychic  influence  of   half   a  hundred 

laAprfl  (Song  and  music) j  chaa "  E  Boyd  '  ^^  different   temperaments  wearing   upon   the   teacher's 

How  Spring  Came  Back  to  the  Woods '  A.  B.  A.  .  176  quivering  nervcs,  answer  the   question.  Why.     If,  at 

Physical  £zerci«es  for  Youngest  Childiea    Vll  .  Fanny  L.  Johnaon    .    177       sUCh     WrOUght-Up    momcntS,    when     she     fecls     that     if 

^fci  y«o";;rSr„T' 1    :     :     :     ;     :  Ak^-y.u^^  :  \'^     johnny  should  whisper  again,  or  Mary  fail  to  know  the 

Nature  Study  by  Months    VIII        ....     Agnea  Vinton  Luther    .    x8o       next  WOrd,  she  should    drop    in    despair,    she    COuid  TC- 

The  Monthly  Weather  Record       .....      Macra  E  Palm  .  184     member  that  thcse  things  are  not  of   life-and-death 

Teaching  Tables  by  Inference  ......    Emily  Freiberger    .    185       .  ,  1  j     j  i.         •  i_         .li_      j 

HnntingE^iterEKs  in  Germany  .."...    Bertha  B.  wh  te  .  ,87     importance,  shc  would  drop  tension,  breathe  deeper, 

pioanbiiitics  in  Paper  VIII Martha  w.  steama  .  188     and  save  hcrself  and  the  children  much  needlcss  dis- 

ASciap-Bookiibmry Amy  Lincoto  Pheipa  .  190     comfort.     The  question  cach  night,  Havc  I ///z^'// thcse 

«..«« o'fm./^ 'r/^«>Tu»  children  a  little  to-day?  must  dwarf  all  lesser  consid- 

_    _^.  erations.       In  looking  back,    after  years   of  absence 

April,  etc The  Editor    .    19a        .  ,.  i.       1  xL  •    •  1  t-i_ 

from  the  school-room,  the  vision  clears.     The  vanity 
BNTBRTAiNMENT:  ovcr  a  few  more  hundred  per  cents  than  one's  fellow 

An  Arbor  Day  Surprise Marian  Blake  .  194     teacher  has  died  out.     The   Satisfaction  of  conquer- 

Wekome.TU  Easter,  etc »96     ing  the  bad  boy  through  fear  has  faded  away.     The 

sting  of  mortification  over  failures  when  visitors  were 

present   is   forgotten.     But  it  is   the  child  who  was 

AUttieTrunk,ThreeLittieindian M  L. K.  .  soo     fadped  in  real  trouble J  the  mischievous  boy,  or  indif- 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING:  ferent  girl,  who  was  aroused   to   better   things;   the 

May's  Holiday M.  L.  K.  .  soo  parent  who  Said,  '*  I  never  knew  my  child  till  he  came 

w>«cus A.  E.A.  .  20s  to  3^ou,"  —  these  are  the  memories  that  bring  peace ; 

.     .     .     ,     .     .     .     .1 ao4  these  are  the  things  that  abide. 
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The  Plant  World 

Suggestions  for  the  Preservation  of  Our  Native  Plants 
F.  H.  Knowlton 

(Reprinted  from    The  Plant  Worlds  a  monthly  journal  of  popular 
botany,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

AS  man  began  to  pass  from  the  so-called  pre-human 
state  into  the  human  state,  he  doubtless  early  made 
a  crude  classifiration  of  the  plants  by  which  he 
found  himself  surrounded,  distinguishing  those  that 
could  in  one  way  or  another  be  made  useful  from  those 
found  from  experience  to  be  without  value,  which  latter  he 
presumably  soon  further  subdivided  into  those  distinctly 
harmful  and  those  that  were  simply  without  any  useful 
properties.  Later,  probably  as  a  result  of  increasing  num- 
bers, hi  was  forced  to  occupy  new  territory,  where  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  new  plants  and  animals  of  which  he 
acquired  knowledge  and,  when  possible,  adapted  to  his 
needs.  It  seems  beyond  dispute  that  for  many  centuries 
early  man  wandered  over  wide  areas,  driven  hither  and 
thither  in  his  pursuit  of  means  of  subsistence,  and  so  it 
came  to  be  established  that  the  animals  and  plants  in  nature 
belonged  to  him  who  could  take  and  hold  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  certain  prescribed  areas  came  to  be 
recognized  as  the  ''  hunting  grounds  **  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  tribe,  or  the  nation,  countless  generations  passed 
before  private  ownership  of  the  soil  was  established  as  we 
know  it  at  the  present  day.  Plants  and  animals  were,  in 
large  ipeasure,  common  property.  But  with  advancing 
civilization  private  ownership  became  more  and  more  firmly 
fixed,  and  carried  with  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  jurisdiction 
over  the  plants  and  animals,  but  as  wild  animals  have  ever 
been  held  as  of  greatest  importance,  laws  and  regulations 
governing  their  disposition  have  been  most  prominent. 
Beyond  restrictions  regarding  forests  and  a  relatively  few 
plants  of  economic  importance,  plants  as  they  occur  in  nature 
were,  and  are  even  at  the  present  day,  looked  upon  largely 
as  common  property.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  estimate  the  impress  that  these  countless  gen- 
erations of  license  have  left  upon  the  present  generation. 
To  stem  the  tide  seems  well  nigh  impossible,  but  as  certain 
of  our  more  delicate  or  showy  plants  seem  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  as  the  result  of  thoughtless,  not  to  say  wanton, 
destruction,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  had  come  when 
steps  must  be  taken  before  they  are  numbered  with  the 
relics  of  the  past.  The  problem  is  how  this  end  may  be 
accomplished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  legitimate  effort  that  can  be 
made  for  the  conservation  of  the  native  flora  is  naturally 
divisible  into  two  fields  —  first,  the  broader,  higher  plane  of 
enlightened  public  sentiment  regarding  the  protection  of 
plants  in  general,  and,  second,  die  immediate  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  save  certain  of  the  more  showy  or  inter- 
esting forms  now  threatened  with  extermination.  The  first 
is  something  we  may  reasonably  hope  for,  even  if  it  comes 
slowly;  the  second  is  a  practical  question  that  must  be 
solved  quickly  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

It  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  above  that  as  the 
plants  most  in  need  of  the  safeguarding  are  without  a 
definite  money  value,  it  can  only,  or  largely,  be  accom- 
plished by  an  appeal  to  sentiment.  As  forests  possess  this 
economic  value,  their  conservation  may  safely  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  interested  parties.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
growing  band  of  expert  foresters  the  future  is  reasonably 
assured.  The  public  must  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  enjoy  the  flowers  and 
plants  of  field  and  forest  without  destroying  them.  They 
must  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  only  selfishness  which  prompts 
the  indiscriminate  plucking  of  every  bright-colored  flower  or 
shapely  fern  that  attracts  their  eye.  A  walk  afield,  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  flowers  and  birds,  leaves  behind  a  mem- 
ory that  may  be  cherished  for  years.  The  ruthless  breaking 
up  of  this  rounded  symmetry  of  nature,  simply  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  moment,  leaves  a  void  impossible  to  fill. 


As  a  means  of  awakening  this  more  or  less  dormant  pub- 
lic sentiment,  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions : 

In  large  measure,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
the  public  press.  As  perhaps  the  best  means  of  reaching 
this  field,  I  would  advocate  the  formation  of  what  may  be 
called  a  "  press  bureau  "  ;  that  is,  an  individual,  or  a  set  of 
individuals,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing, 
from  time  to  time,  short,  crisp,  readable  accounts  of  this 
movement.  These  should  be  printed  on  slips  in  the  form 
of  "  copy "  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  to  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals,  accompanied  with  a  request  to 
the  editor  for  publication  if  found  available.  Some  will,  of 
course,  find  their  way  into  the  waste  basket,  but  if  supplied 
in  this  convenient  form,  many  will  undoubtedly  be  printed. 
This  work  should  not  be  sporadic,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  be  wise  to  crowd  it 

As  a  further  means  of  spreading  this  movement,  I  would 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a  national  society,  aiming  to 
do  for  plants  what  the  Audubon  Society  has  so  well  done  for 
our  birds.  This,  of  course,  should  be  in  no  wise  a  technical 
botanical  society,  but  an  organization  adapted  especially  to 
children,  young  people  and  nature-lovers  in  general.  With 
relatively  slight  modification  the  constitution  of  the  Audubon 
Society  could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  organization  of 
this  kind,  for  which  I  venture  to  suggest  the  name  "  Torrey 
Society."  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  memorial  to  this 
celebrated  botanist  than  a  society  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  popular  study  of  the  plants  he  loved  so  well 

The  establishment  of  chapters  of  this  society  should  be 
urged  in  centers  where  interest,  however  slight,  is  mani- 
fested, and  in  time  a  journal  devoted  to  its  needs  could  be 
inaugurated.  At  first,  however,  it  might  be  best  to  affiliate 
with  some  existing  publication,  after  the  manner  of  the 
magazine  Bird-Lore,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Audubon  Societies. 

Another  fruitful  field  to  be  cultivated  is  the  public  school. 
Probably  no  class  in  the  general  public  is  so  destructive  of 
flowers  and  plants  as  the  average  school  child.  Most  chil- 
dren are  naturally  destructive,  but  most  of  this  comes  from 
thoughtlessness  which  can  be,  in  a  large  measure,  corrected 
by  judicious  instruction.  As  a  first  step  toward  securing 
this  correction,  the  aid  of  teachers  of  nature  classes  should 
be  secured.  Leaflets  setting  forth  the  objects  of  this  move- 
ment should  be  widely  and  systematically  distributed  among 
teachers,  and,  if  practicable,  a  reading  book  adapted  to  the 
lower  grades  of  public  schools  should  be  prepared,  in  which 
interesting  accounts  of  plants  and  plant-life  should  be 
woven  with  appeals  for  plant  protection. 

The  establishment  of  school  gardens  should  be  heartily 
encouraged,  for  the  abundant  success  attained  by  these 
gardens,  both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  shows,  beyond 
question,  that  children  are  easily  interested  in  watching  the 
processes  of  plant  growth,  and  when  once  their  interest  is 
aroused  half  the  battle  for  plant  protection  is  won,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  ways  and  means  calcu- 
lated to  produce  immediate  results.  "  Immediate  "  is  the 
only  word  that  can  be  used  here,  for  in  certain  localities, 
such  as  the  proximity  to  large  centers  of  poptilation,  water- 
ing places,  summer  resorts,  etc.,  many  plants  are  approach- 
ing dangerously  near  the  point  of  being  destroyed  abso- 
lutely. 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  end,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  informed,  once  and  for  all,  that  none  of  these 
plants  that  it  is  desirable  to  protect  has  any  definite  intrinsic 
value.  They  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  plants 
are  simply  a  part  of  the  definite  setting  of  nature  that  it  is 
important  for  aesthetic  or  scientific  reasons  to  maintain. 
The  cupidity  of  the  average  human  being  is  so  great,  that,  if 
it  were  simply  rumored  that  these  plants  could  command  a 
money  price,  their  doom  would  be  fixed. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  signs  should  be  erected,  contain- 
ing warnings  against  the  plucking  of  flowers  or  fruits  or 
bright- colored  leaves  from  shrubs  and  trees.  Most  residents 
of  cities  are  already  familiar  with  rules  against  mutilating 
plants  in  parks  and  along  public  streets,  and  similar  warn- 
ings, if  posted  conspicuously  in  the  more  rural  locations, 
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will  undoubtedly  have  a  salutary  effect.  There  should  be  no 
disposition  to  exclude  the  public  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  so  long  as  the  rights  of  others  are  recog- 
nized. I  have  in  mind  a  very  large  landed  estate,  which 
the  public  is  invited  to  enjoy,  the  only  condition  being  that 
the  plants  and  animals  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Whenever  certain  species  of  plants  are  becoming  rare  on 
account  of  devastations  by  man,  signs  should  be  posted 
along  conspicuous  routes  requesting  moderation  in  gather- 
ing, or  even  abstinence,  on  the  part  of  the  public.  These 
should  not  be  worded  so  as  to  direct  the  public  to  the  exact 
spots  where  the  plants  may  be  found,  but  rather  of  a  general 
nature,  calculated  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
their  rarity. 

As  many  persons  may  not  recognize  a  plant  by  its  com- 
mon, or  scientific,  name,  it  might  be  well  to  post,  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  a  colored  drawing  of  it,  or  in  the  absence  of 
this,  a  dried  specimen  (suitably  protected  by  glass),  and 
requesting  that  if  the  plant  is  found  in  the  vicinity  that  it 
be  not  disturbed.  Teachers  of  nature  classes  could  be  of 
great  assistance  in  bringing  rare  plants  to  the  attention  of 
their  pupils  in  this  manner.  In  public  lectures,  forming 
parts  of  nature  courses,  speakers  should  be  urged,  when 
possible,  to  inform  their  audiences  of  this  movement,  and 
request  their  co-operation. 

In  this  connection  I  can  but  urge  again  the  formation  of 
local  societies  for  plant  protection,  perhaps  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  central  or  national  organization,  which  could 
supply  them  with  leaflets  for  distribution  and  otherwise 
direct  their  energies  into  the  most  fruitful  channels. 

And  finally,  after  having  dealt  with  the  so-called  "  general 
public,"  it  may  not  ^bc  amiss  to  say  a  word  to  the  botanist. 
It  has  not  usually  been  thought  necessary  to  protect  plants 
from  botantists,  for,  of  all  people,  they  should  bp  interested 
in  the  protection  of  our  flora.  No  true  botanist  will,  in  any 
way,  endanger  the  perpetuation  of  a  rare  or  interesting 
plant,  nor  will  he  knowingly  become  a  party  to  such  a  crime. 
It  would  be  small  encouragement  indeed  to  the  public  for 
the  botanist  to  preach  moderation  to  them  and  be  known  to 
indulge  in  unlimited  or  indiscriminate  personal  accumu- 
lation.   

Tree  Growth:     Relation  to  Form 
Structure 

From  the  first  awakening  of  life  in  germination,  through 
all  its  life  stages,  to  old  age  and  decay,  the  tree  is  subject  to 
the  varying  influences  of  heat,  light,  moisture,  soil,  winds, 
animal  life,  and  other  plants.  The  total  of  these  external 
influences  is  called  the  tree's  environment.  The  living  tree 
must  adjust  itself  to  the  constant  and  varying  influences  of 
its  environment.  To  assist  it  in  its  adjustment,  it  has  cer- 
tain structures,  or  organs,  which  develop  in  form  and  ar- 
rangements according  to  theit  function  and  the  nature  of 
the  tree  environment. 

Our  study  of  the  tree  should  help  us  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  function  of  its  various  structures,  and  how  these 
functions  are  performed. 

It  should  tell  us  why  one  tree  is  tall,  and  another  spread- 
ing ;  why  one  has  an  oval,  and  another  a  conical  top ;  why 
one  tree  leaves  before  it  flowers,  and  another  flowers  before 
it  leaves.  Our  observation  should  help  us  to  discover  why 
so  many  seeds  germinate,  and  so  few  mature ;  they  should 
enable  ns  to  find  out  from  these  silent  objects  their  reasons 
for  living  and  growing  as  they  do. 

To  do  this,  we  must  find  out  the  needs  of  the  tree,  and 
how  it  supplies  these  needs  in  sufficient  quantities  for  living. 
I.     General  Obsefvations. 

1.  Outline  form  of  unfoliaged  trees,  (a)  Top.  {b) 
Trunk. 

2.  Variation  of  form  in  trees  of  the  same  variety,  (a) 
Isolated-     {b)  Woodland. 

3.  Variation  of  form  in  trees  of  different  species. 

4.  Try  to  determine  conditions  and  adaptations  which 
influence  tree  form. 

5.  Make  drawing?  showing  characteristic  forms. 


6.  What  growths  determine  form? 

7.  Consider:  {a)  Form  of  trunk.  {b)  Length*  of 
branches,    {c)  Spread  of  branches,    {d)  Angle  of  branches. 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  growth  producing  straight 
branches?    Zigzag  branches? 

II.  Twigs  and  Bark. 

1.  Note  ring-like  markings  at  intervals  on  twigs.  These 
rings  mark  the  yearly  growth  of  the  twig. 

2.  Compare  the  lengths  of  these  growths,  (a)  On  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  tree.  (^)  On  different  trees  of 
the  same  kind,     {c)  On  different  trees  of  different  species. 

3.  Can  you  tell  by  the  appearance  of  a  tree's  top 
whether  annual  growth  is  slow  or  rapid  ? 

4.  How  many  annual  growths  can  you  distinguish  on 
the  same  twig?  {a)  Do  these  growths  vary  in  lengtii?  {b) 
What  conditions  would  cause  variation  ? 

5.  Do  you  identify  any  of  the  trees  by  their  bark? 

6.  Make  drawings  of  characteristic  barks. 

7.  What  seems  to  be  the  function  of  bark? 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  its  varied  character? 

9.  Examine  twigs  for  small  dots  (lenticels).  Do  these 
lenticels  affect  the  nature  of  splitting  or  peeling  of  old 
bark? 

III.  Trunk  Growth, 

1.  How  does  a  tree  increase  its  circumference?  Its 
height? 

2.  What  part  of  the  trunk  is  of  last  year's  growth? 

3.  In  what  parts  of  the  tree  will  growth  take  place  this 
season  ? 

4.  What  relation  as  to  position  will  this  year's  growth 
bear  to  that  of  last  year? 

5.  What  markings  result  from  these  yearly  growths? 

6.  What  relation  as  to  number  would  the  rings  at  the 
butt  of  a  tree  bear  to  those  ten  feet  up? 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  the  height  from  the  ground 
of  the  first  branches  on  trees?  (These  are  frequently  forty 
feet  up.) 

8.  Is  the  heart-wood  (duramen)  necessary  to  growth? 
Proof.  • 

9.  The  sap-wood  (alburnum)?  Proof. —  Ira  B.  Meyers 
in  Chicago  Institute. 

Hidden  Uses  of  Trees 

Utilitarians  consider  the  trunk  the  important  part  of  the 
tree.  The  trunk  is  a  wise  makeshift  of  nature  which  towers 
aloft,  and  tries  to  lift  the  vital  organs  of  the  tree  —  the 
leaves  —  out  of  harm's  way  and  into  purer  air  and  brighter 
sunshine.  Beneath  the  ground  the  strong  roots  and  root- 
lets have  hundreds  of  eager,  thirsty  mouths  which  take 
nourishment  from  the  earth.  Water  and  mineral  matter  are 
carried  upward  by  the  process  of  capillary  attraction  to  the 
leaves  in  the  crown  and  the  branches  for  digestion  and 
assimilation.  A  leafless  tree  stands  little  chance  of  living. 
Trees  denuded  of  their  leaves  by  caterpillars  and  other  mis- 
chievous things  are  deprived  of  their  stomachs  and  lungs  at 
once. 

Every  leaf  on  a  tree  is  unceasingly  industrious  day  and 
night.  Examine  the  linden  leaf,  or,  in  fact,  any  leaf-will  do 
—  the  truth  applies  to  all  —  and  notice  how  its  surface  is 
spread  to  catch  the  sunshine.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf 
has  a  different  appearance.  The  tissue  is  tenderer  and  a 
network  of  breathing  pores.  A  section  placed  under  the 
objective  of  the  microscope  reveals  tiny  cells  filled  with  a 
greenish  liquid,  called  chlorophyl,  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  tree.  When  undigested 
food  from  the  ground  has  been  carried  to  the  leaves,  the 
chlorophyl  seizes  it,  and  under  the  influence  of  sunlight 
changes  it  to  nourishment.  The  chlorophyl  also  breaks  up 
the  carbon  dioxide,  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and, 
liberating  the  oxygen,  sends  it  out  into  the  atmosphere. 

Digested  food  materials  are  carried  from  the  leaves  to  all 
parts  of  ihe  tree  and  aid  in  its  growth.  Leaves,  as  the  lungs, 
are  necessary  in  the  process  of  breathing.  Like  animals, 
the  tree  needs  oxygen,  and  breathes  much  after  the  manner 
of  a  human  being.    Not  only  is  the  life-giving  air  taken  into 
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the  lungs,  or  leaves,  but  it  is  inhaled  through  tiny  openings 
in  the  bark,  just  as  men  and  animals  transpire  through  the 
skin.  These  tiny  breathing  holes  are  called  lenticels,  and 
may  be  seen  plainly  on  the  bark  of  cherry  and  many  other 
kinds  of  trees.  As  the  tree  drinks  water,  it  sweats  and 
exhales  water  vapor  along  with  the  oxygen  cast  off  from  the 
carbon  dioxide. 

Tons  and  tons  of  moisture  are  evaporated  from  wooded 
areas.  This  is  another  beneficial  act.  Water  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  is  essential  to  agriculture.  Trees  transpire 
through  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  bark,  where  the  lenticels 
are  hidden  from  sight.  This  is  especially  true  in  old  trees. 
From  time  to  time  scientists  have  computed  the  leaf  area  of 
trees,  and  the  results  have  been  astonishing.  An  ordinary 
linden  leaf  has  a  surface  of  ten  square  inches.  Multiply 
this  by  the  number  of  leaves  on  a  branch  and  calculate  the 
leafage  area  of  the  tree.  This  entire  surface  is  liberating 
oxygen  and  water  vapor  day  and  night. 


In  the  arid  sections  of  the  West  the  people  are  beginning 
to  see  that  forestry  and  irrigation  are  the  factors  which  will 
count  for  their  prosperity.  About  one  million  square  miles, 
or  more  than  one- third  of  the  United  States,  is  forest  land. 
The  destruction  of  forests  has  been  so  extravagant  that  the 
government  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  decided  on 
thirty-eight  reservations  where  the  forests  will  be  under 
intelligent  supervision.  There  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  these  reserves,  although  the  intention 
is  to  preserve  the  forest  and  encourage  the  growth  of  yoimg 
trees,  at  the  same  time  the  land  available  for  settlement  will 
be  increased.  As  forests  conserve  the  rainfall  and  influence 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  newly  planted  forests  will 
wedge  in  between  farms  on  the  reservations,  and  farms 
penetrate  the  clearings  in  old  forests.  Sheep  herders  and 
settlers  must  be  taught  intelligent  forestry,  and  tree  wisdom 
spread  broadcast  over  the  land  before  the  tree  receives  the 
reverential  respect  due  to  it. — The  Chicago  Post 


April 

Little  girl  I    Little  girl!    Little  girl! 
T>on*t  yon  bear  me  calling  from  the  meadow  by  the  brook, 
Where  violets  are  peeping  up  In  every  sunny  nook, 
Where  blaets  brave  are  standing,  with  their  faces  to  the  sky, 
Watching  for  gleams  of  sunshine  through  the  clouds  that 
scarry  by?   * 

# 

Little  boy !    Little  boy !    Little  boy  I 
Don't  you  hear  me  calling  from  the  pussy-willow  n;rce, 
Where  the  robins  and  the  pussies  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
While  the  drowsy  woodchuck  wakens  from  his  quiet  winter 

nap, 
And  frisky  squirrels  dance  in  time  to  the  woodpecker's  tap, 
tap,  tap? 

Little  girl !    Little  boy !    Little  girl ! 
Come,  I'll  tell  to  you  a  secret  that  my  sister  May  told  me. 
There's  to  be  a  grnnd  May  party  down  beside  the  old  oak  tree ; 
All  the  sweet  spring  flowers  are  comiug,  and  the  brook  and 

birds  will  sing. 
And  the  little  girl  shall  be  May  Queen  and  the  little  boy  May 
King. 

Little  boy !    Little  girl !    Come  and  see ! 

— Mqiry  Marshall  Parka 


Number,  Language,  and 
Construction     IV 

Frances   Lilian   Taylor,  Principal  of  Training  School,  Galesburg,  111. 

(All  rights  reserved) 

THE  success  of  any  new  plan  in  teaching  must  be 
judged  by  its  effect  upon  the  weakest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  minds  of  the  class.  For  this  reason,  the 
outline  of  number  work  for  the  third  month  has 
varied  but  little  from  the  outline  prepared  for  the  second 
month,  which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Primary 
Education.  Much  additional  work  under  each  topic  has 
been  found  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
slower  pupils  and  to  lead  them  to  take  part  in  the  daily 
exercises. 

All  entering  classes  with  which  the  writer  has  had  experi- 
ence have  naturally  separated  into  four  divisions  based  on 
the  power  of  acquirement.  The  most  advanced  pupils, 
averaging  in  number  from  eight  to  twelve  in  an  entering 
class  of  sixty,  are  children  who  have  received  previous  in- 
struction.    Some  have  learned  to  read  in  a  foreign  language, 


while  others  have  been  taught  the  first  steps  in  reading  at 
home.  These  pupils  are  usually  able  to  complete  the  first 
year's  work  in  less  than  the  required  time.  They  are,  there- 
fore, placed  in  the  second  room  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  by  the  recitations  of  children  who  have  been  in  school 
before.  It  is  always  something  of  a  cross  to  the  teacher  of 
the  entering  class  to  have  these  stars  removed,  yet  it  is  better 
for  such  children  to  be  placed  where  their  limited  acquire- 
ments do  not  shine  so  brightly  by  contrast.  Not  being 
strictiy  beginners,  a  record  of  their  progress  is  of  little  sci- 
entific value  in  the  study  of  beginning  classes.  Of  the  num- 
ber who  remain  after  this  subtraction,  a  little  over  one-third 
are  able  to  assimilate  the  first  year's  work  easily,  without 
crowding  or  keeping  after  the  early  dismissal  at  three 
o'clock.  The  second  group  require  twelve. or  thirteen 
months  to  complete  the  grade  work,  while  the  third  group, 
composed  of  children  who  are  slow  in  mental  development 
because  of  ill  health,  insufficient  nourishment,  neglect,  irreg- 
ular attendance,  or  other  reasons,  often  require  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  months.  This  article  will  endeavor  to  record 
some  statements  from  the  latter  class  of  children. 

The  Kindergarten  Blocks 

A  few  blocks  from  the  fourth  and  sixth  kindergarten  gifts 
were,  on  the  first  of  the  third  month,  added  to  the  children's 
boxes.  The  blocks  of  the  fourth  gift  are  two  inches  long, 
one  inch  wide,  and  one- half  an  inch  thick.  From  the  sixth 
gift  were  selected  blocks  one  inch  square  and  one-half  an 
inch  thick,  also  blocks  two  inches  long,  and  one-half  an 
inch  square  at  each  end. 

While  all  enjoyed  the  variety  of  material  for  building  pur- 
poses, yet  accurate  descriptions  of  the  new  blocks  were 
volunteered  only  by  the  first  or  brightest  class. 

As  an  introductory  suggestion  the  teacher  held  \^  a  block 
two  inches  long  by  one-half  inch  square  with  the  remark, 
"  I  shall  pky  that  this  block  is  a  little  tower."  Immediately 
Tom  is  ready.  (The  discovery  that  Tom  had  received  a 
few  weeks  of  schooling  somewhere  in  his  mysterious  past  has 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  this 
experiment  with  a  beginning  class.) 

"  My  litkle  tower  is  square  at  the  top  and  square  at  the 
bottom,"  he  states  without  hesitation. 

"  How  high  is  it  ?  "  questions  the  teacher. 

"  This  tower  is  two  inches  high,"  is  the  answer,  showing 
that  his  eye  recognizes  the  length  without  measuring. 

"  This  tower  is  two  inches  high  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
across,"  remarks  another  ambitious  laddie.  The  teacher  is 
glad  to  note  the  easy  and  familiar  use  of  the  expressions 
om-haJfsLnd  one- thirds  even  though  there  be  an  occasional 
error. 

"Take  your  cube  and  measure  again,'*  directs  the 
teacher.  The  boy  takes  his  inch-cube,  measures,  raises  his 
hand,  and  recites  correctly  :  "  This  block  is  two  inches  high 
and  one-half  inch  wide  each  way." 

The  children  seldom  make  full  statements,  as  may  be 
noted  from  their  recorded  sentences.  They  frequently  sup- 
plement their  recitations  by  showing  their  blocks  or  by  pointing 
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to  the  parts  measured.  Their  language  receives  little  criti- 
cism, not  only  because  freedom  of  expression  is  desired,  but 
also  for  the  reason  that  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  in 
child  study  than  the  language  of  a  child  who  is  trying  to 
express  an  idea  which  is  to  him  a  discovery. 

Daisy  now  states  that  her  block  is  one-half  inch  square  on 
both  ends.  Although  she  knows  perfectly  well  the  length 
of  the  block,  yet  she  cannot  remember  to  tell  all  she  knows 
or  sees  in  one  sentence. 

Willie  is  the  next  one  ready.  "  My  flat  block,"  he  states, 
"  is  one  inch  wide  and  two  inches  long." 

**  Mine  has  sharp  comers.  It's  two  inches  long,  it's  made 
of  wood,"  are  the  statements  of  another  observer. 

Laverne,  who  has  been  intently  studying  his  blocks  and 
placing  different  ones  together,  now  recites :  "  I  put  the  two 
flat  blocks  on  top  of  each  other  and  put  the  cube  by  the 
side  and  it  was  just  as  high." 

On  Laveme's  desk  are  two  flat  blocks,  one  lying  on  the 
other.  Near  by  stands  the  cube,  showing  that  he  under- 
stands exactly  what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  idea  of  placing  two  blocks  together  and  describing 
the  form  thus  made  as  one  block,  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  children  and  many  hands  are  raised. 

"There' are  two  square  inches  on  the  flat  sides  of  my 
blocks,"  says  a  little  girl  who  has  placed  two  of  the  inch- 
square  blocks  together. 

"  I  put  two  flat  blocks  together,"  said  another  member  of 
Group  L,  "and  I  have  made  a  block  two  inches  long  and 
one  inch  thick." 

Another  builder  describes  the  same  form  more  accurately ; 
"  My  block  is  two  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick." 

"  I  have  put  the  two  flat  blocks  side  by  side  and  made  a 
block  two  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,"  states  one  of 
the  boys. 

This  proved  to  be  a  popular  arrangement  and  several 
pupils  were  able  to  see  that  there  were  four  square  inches  on 
one  flat  side  of  the  form  built  The  brightest  pupils  seemed 
particularly  pleased  with  new  combinations  while  the  remain- 
der, like  many  of  larger  growth,  were  content  to  imitate  their 
companions  both  in  the  work  which  they  saw  and  the  lan- 
guage which  they  heard. 

"  I  have  put  the  ends  of  my  flat  blocks  together  and  it  is 
four  inches  long  and  a  half  inch  thick,"  remarks  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  group,  who  scorns  to  copy.  The  failure 
to  mention  the  three  dimensions  of  a  form  in  one  statement 
is  almost  universal,  although  conect  answers  are  given  to  all 
questions.  One  child,  however,  encourages  his  teacher  by 
saying,  "  My  cube  is  as  high  as  it  is  long,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
wide." 

Comparison 

The  chief  aim  for  the  number  work  of  the  third  month  has 
been  the  development  of  the  idea  of  comparison.  Whether 
or  not  children  can  be  led,  without  crowding  or  urging,  to 
compare  one  block  with  another,  or  one  stick  with  another, 
has  been  the  paramount  question  under  consideration.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  children  here  described  have 
gained  these  ideas  with  the  same  ease  which  they  have 
manifested  in  the  work  hitherto  described.  It  must  also 
be  admitted  that  the  weaker  minds  seem,  as  yet,  to  have 
no  idea  of  what  the  teacher  wishes  or  what  the  brighter 
children  are  talking  about. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  a  manner  which  interested 
all  the  children,  and  it  may  be  that  building,  pure  and 
simple,  should  have  been  continued  in  the  same  easy  way 
for  a  much  tonger  period. 

"Who  will  come  to  the  table  and  build  a  tower  two  inches 
high?"  said  the  teacher.  Not  a  child  in  the  school  failed 
to  resp(md,  and  all  understood  what  was  wanted. 

"Who  will  come  and  build  a  tower  twice  as  high?" 
again  questioned  the  teacher.  About  one  third  of  the 
school  volunteered. 

"You  may  all  build  a  tower  two  inches  high  on  your 
desk,"  was  the  next  direction.  "Build  a  tower  twice  as 
high  and  tell  me  about  it,"  continued  the  teacher. 

"My  four- inch  tower  is  two  inches  higher  than  my  two- 
inch  tower,"  was  the  first  response,  and   the  one  which 


seemed  to  be  the  natural  expression  for  all.  Not  until  the 
teacher  had  given,  again  and  again,  both  statements  and 
directions  containing  the  words,  fwo  times  as  high  and  twite 
as  high^  did  the  children  make  an  effort  to  incorporate  these 
words  into  their  own  language.  Even  then,  they  seemed  to 
learn  the  words  rather  than  to  use  them  in  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  their  own  thoughts.  After  a  time,  a  few  chil- 
dren commenced  to  apply  the  new  ideas,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  statements : 

"My  four-inch  tower  is  twice  as  high  as  my  two-inch 
tower — My  two-inch  tower  is  one- half  as  high  as  my  four- 
inch-tower,"  said  a  little  girl,  without  a  pause  between  the 
two  statements. 

Singularly  enough,  the  expressions  one-half  and  one-third 
seemed  to  be  adopted  with  considerable  ease.  A  variety  of 
forms  sprung  up  for  comparison,  and  another  chiW  volun- 
teered : 

"  This  six-inch  tower  is  two  times  as  high  as  the  three- 
inch  tower.  This  three-inch  tower  is  one-half  as  high  as  the 
six  inch  tower." 

"  Why  this  tendency  to  recite  both  statements?  "  was  the 
mental  question  of  the  teacher.  Probably  because  of  the 
example  from  the  desk,  for  only  by  much  building  and  many 
comparisons  had  the  beginnings  of  this  new  work  been 
secured. 

Willie,  who  was  studying  deeply  over  a  construction  which 
was  difficult  to  balance,  arose  and  said :  "This  cross  is  three 
times  as  high  as  this  cross,  and  one-half  an  inch  higher." 
On  examination  his  statement  was  found  to  be  correct. 

A  classmate,  emulating  Willie  in  originality,  gave  the 
following :  "This  tower  is  seven  times  as  high  as  this  step." 

The  comparison  of  one  block  with  a  number  of  blocks 
proved  a  taking  combination,  by  reason  of  its  appeal  to  the 
understanding.  Truly,  here  was  something  easy,  and  the 
speed  with  which  inch-cubes,  placed  beside  higher  structures, 
appeared  on  nearly  all  of  the  desks,  proved,  almost  patheti- 
cally, how  glad  the  dear  litde  people  would  have  been  to 
have  given  the  teacher  just  what  she  wanted  long  before,  if 
only  they  could  have  understood.  Even  the  second  group, 
and  a  part  of  the  third  group,  were  ready. 

"The  tall  tower  is  two  times  higher  than  the  short  tower," 
said  Albert,  of  the  third  group,  who  was  comparing  one  and 
two. 

"  Two  times  higher !  What  shall  I  say  to  him?  "  thought 
the  teacher,  but  others  were  ready,  and  she  decided  that  the 
idea  without  the  language  may  be  at  least  as  productive  of 
growth  as  the  language  without  the  idea. 

"  The  two-inch  tower  is  two  times  as  high  as  the  one-inch 
tower,"  stated  one  of  the  twins,  a  beautiful  brunette,  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  dancing  black  eyes. 

"The  inch  tower  is  one-half  as  high  as  the  two-inch 
tower,"  said  the  other  twin,  who  was  the  exact  counterpart 
of  her  sister,  with  the  exception  of  one  front  tooth. 

Imitations  galore  resulted,  and  comparison  was  at  last 
aunched  out  on  the  current  of  the  year's  work. 


Character  in  Trees 

What  we  want  is  the  meaning,  the  character,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  tree,  as  a  kind  and  as  an  individual.  There  is  a 
mother  idea  in  each  particular  kind  of  tree,  which  if  well 
marked,  is  probably  embodied  in  the  poetiy  of  every  lan- 
guage. Take  the  oak,  for  instance ;  we  find  it  always  stand- 
ing as  a  type  of  strength  and  endurance. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  thought  of  the  single  mark  of  su- 
premacy which  distinguishes  this  tree  from  those  around  it? 
The  others  shirk  the  work  of  resisting  gravity ;  the  oak  defies 
it.  It  chooses  the  horizontal  direction  for  its  limbe  so  that 
their  whole  weight  may  tell,  and  then  stretches  them  out 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  enough  to  be  worth  resisting. 

You  will  find  that  in  passing  from  the  extreme  downward 
droop  of  the  branches  of  the  weeping  willow  to  the  extreme 
upward  inclination  of  those  of  the  poplar,  they  sweep  nearly 
half  a  circle.  At  ninety  degrees  the  oak  stops  short ;  to 
slant  upward  another  degree  would  mark  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose ;  to  bend  downward,  weakness  of  organization. 

^OUver  Wendell  Hams 
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The  Prize  Story 


How  the  stories  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  country 
and  outside  of  it,  and  such  a  similarity  of  treatment  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  uncertain  Dicky  was  a  surprise  1  Surely 
little  boys  and  girls  are  alike  in  more  ways  than  we  dream. 
The  sympathy  and  imagination  of  the  little  authors  were 
touched,  and  they  wrote  as  freely  as  water  flows.  What 
teacher  who  tried  this  story  with  her  children  will  have  any 
doubts  as  to  one  good  enjoyable  way  to  teach  language  ? 

Well,  what  was  to  be  done  in  deciding  upon  the  best, 
where  so  many  were  interesting  and  creditable.  After 
eliminating  all  those  so  badly  blurred  with  lead  pencil  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  read ;  those  who  failed  to  give  full 
address ;  those  who  reached  me  after  February  first ;  those 
who  exceeded  the  limit  of  two  hundred  words ;  those  who 
had  written  hastily  and  thoughtlessly,  there  were  still  enough 
kft  to  drive  one  to  dispair.  Why  despair?  Because  the 
hosts  of  little  disappointed  faces  haunted  me.  Surely  the 
position  of  umpire  is  not  one  of  unmixed  bliss.  Finally,  I 
decided  to  let  originality,  the  excellence  according  to  age, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  decide  the  question. 

The  prize  fell  to  the  little  eight-year-old  Indiana  girl, 
Adalena  M.  CofEman.  Her  choice  of  books  was  ''  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales/'  and  it  was  forwarded  to  her  according  to  promise. 
I  print  four  oiher  stories,  in  many  respects  the  best.  I  thank 
every  teacher  who  has  cooperated  and  encouraged  the  ambition 
of  the  children  to  write  the  ending  of  the  story.— The  EDnoR 


(Prise  Story) 

What  Became  of  Dicky  ? 

In  the  morning  where  was  Dicky?  She  looked  and 
looked  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

*'  I  am  sure  Mr.  Peters  has  hin  or  that  boy  who  begged  for 
him.  Let  me  see  I  haven't  looked  in  the  lettuce  bed  yet. 
If  I  find  him  I'll  not  give  him  away,  no  not  for  the  world  ! 
Oh,  what  nonsense,  I  guess  if  father  takes  him  away  he'll 
go,  and  there's  no  doubt  about  that." 

That  evening  she  went  to  Mr.  Peters  garden  and  found 
the  boy  with  Dicky  in  a  cage  talking  to  Mr.  Peters. 

"I  guess  she's  done  come  after  it,"  said  the  boy  to  Mr. 
Peters.  (I  am  sure  if  Helen  had  heard  it  she  would  have 
corrected  his  Grammar.) 

"  Now  promise  that  you  won't  let  him  eat  my  vegetables 
and  fruits,"  said  Mr.  Peters  sternly. 

Helen  promised  him,  and  the  boy  gave  the  squirrel  back 
to  her  grumbling. 

She  took  him  home  and  was  careful  to  put  Dicky  where 
no  one  could  get  him.  The  next  morning  she  took  him  to 
the  woods  to  join  his  brotheis  where  he  would'nt  have  to  be 
put  in  a  mean  cage  again. 

Adalena  M.  Coffmam. 


New  Albany,  Ind. 


{Eightyrs.) 


What  Became  of  Dicky  ? 

In  the  morning  when  Helen  awoke  she  could  not  find  her 
squirrel.  Her  mother  had  not  seen  him,  so  she  ran  to  ask 
Mr.  Peters.  "  Yes  said  Mr.  Peters,  "  Dicky  was  here  early 
this  morning."  Helen  searched  the  whole  place,  but  no 
Dicky  could  she  find.  After  looking  everywhere  at  Mr. 
Peters'  for  Dicky,  Helen  ran  home  and  told  her  mother  that 
he  surely  must  have  gone  to  the  woods.  ''  If  you  will  wait 
till  this  afternoon,  I  will  go  with  you  to  look  for  him,"  said 
her  mother.  When  they  went  to  the  woods  Helen  called 
loudly  for  Dicky,  and  she  expected  to  see  him  run  to  meet 
her  in  answer  to  the  call,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
She  looked  up  into  the  tree-tops,  under  the  leaves  and  every- 
where. At  last  she  spied  an  old  hollow  stump.  She  crept 
softly  up  to  it  and  peeped  in.  There  sat  Dicky  with  nuts 
all  around  him  and  nibbling  on  one.  He  sprang  on  her 
shoulder  and  she  kissed  him  and  by  the  way  he  looked  at 
her,  Helen  knew  Dicky  meant  to  promise  that  he  would 
never  run  away  again. 

Virginia  Lee  Johnson. 


What  Became  of  Dicky  ? 

In  the  morning  when  Helen  awoke  she  found  her  pet 
squirrel  Dicky  gone  She  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
told  her  father  and  mother. 

After  break^t  Helen  went  out  into  the  garden  and  woods 
but  found  nothing. 

Days  and  even  weeks  passed  and  Helen  was  very  lonely 
without  Dicky. 

One  day  some  men  came  to  cut  down  an  old  tree  that  was 
dead,  the  tree  stood  right  close  to  the  house  and  its  branches 
readied  Helen  window. 

When  the  men  came  the  last  day  to  cut  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  Helen  sat  in  the  window  of  her  bedroom  which  was  on 
the  second  story. 

The  tree  was  about  twenty  feet  high  and  they  cut  it  in 
half  cutting  it  ten  feet  lengths,  when  the  first  half  had  been 
cut  oft  Helen  saw  that  the  tree  was  hollow.  Just  that 
minute  Dicky  the  squirrel  jumped  right  into  Helens  arms. 

Afterwards  it  was  found  out  that  Dicky  had  got  his  winter 
store  of  nuts  in  as  it  was  near  fall. 

Stanlby  B.  Mason. 


PraviiUnce^  R.  L 


{Tenyrs.) 


Eatonton^  Ga. 


(Eightyrs.) 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  lending  you  m^  little  story  telling  you  what  became  of  poor 
Dickie  and  I  hope  it  will  please  you.  I  am  ten  years  of  age  and  this 
is  my  third  year  m  school.  I  am  not  an  American  boy  but  I  am  trying 
to  get  up  to  them  with  my  stoiy.  If  I  win  the  prize  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  boy  in  Canada.  William  Sullivan. 

What  Became  of  Dicky  ? 
But  in  the  morning  when  Helen  awoke  and  found  that 
Dicky  was  warm  and  comfortable  snugged  up  between  the 
blankets  she  was  much  pleased.  Then  after  playing  with 
Dickie  for  a  while  she  was  called  by  the  nurse.  Helen  got 
up  dressed  herself  in  a  quick  hurry  and  ran  down  stairs  with 
Dicky  folded  in  her  arms  as  if  it  were  a  doll.  When  Helen 
came  down  stairs  she  went  straight  to  work  and  gave '  Dicky 
his  breakfast  of  nuts  which  he  loved  very  much.  Then  she 
washed  her  face  and  hands  sat  down  and  ate  her  breakfast. 
Helen  was  a  great  little  girl  to  run  messages.  This  day  her 
mother  sent  her  down  street  to  get  some  parcels.  Helen 
left  Dicky  at  home  for  fear  he  might  get  lost  in  such  a  crowd 
for  this  day  there  was  a  circus  in  town.  Dicky  went  down 
cellar  behind  Helen's  father  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
light  the  furnace.  It  happened  that  Dicky  got  in  a  mouse 
trap.  So  poor  Dicky  was  put  to  an  end.  When  Helen 
came  home  she  burst  into  tears  for  she  thought  as  much  of 
Dicky  as  she  would  have  thought  of  a  brother  or  Sister. 


Wiluam  Suluvan. 


Amprior,  Ontario* 


(Tenyrs.) 


What  Became  of  Dickie? 

In  the  morning,  when  Helen  awoke  the  sun  shone  into 
her  room.  But  where  was  Dickie?  He  could  not  be 
found. 

After  breakfast  Helen  went  to  walk.  She  went  by  a 
house  where  she  saw  a  boy,  who  was  playing  with  a  squirrel. 
The  boy  was  the  one  that  had  teased  Helen  to  give  him  the 
squirrel.    The  squirrel  looked  like  Dickie. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  ",  said  Helen.  "  Is  that  my  squirrel  ?  " 
The  boy  chuckled  to  himself.  <'  Oh/'  I  know  it  is  Dickie/' 
cried  Helen.     I  know  it  is.     Please  give  him  back." 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  the  boy.  "  I'll  own  up  and  you  can  take 
him  home.  I  went  by  your  house  about  sunrise  this  morn- 
ing and  saw  your  squirrel  in  the  yard,  took  him  home  with 
me."  Then  the  boy  opened  the  cage,  and  Dickie  jumped 
out. 

"  Dickie,  Dickie,  come  here,"  cried  Helen.  Then  Dk^kie 
ran  toward  her.    Then  they  both  went  home. 

The  next  day  the  boy  and  his  mother  came  to  visit  Helen. 

''  1  gave  Robert,  my  son,  a  good  scolding,  when  I  found 
out  what  he  had  done/'  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  boy's  mother. 
"  And  I  should  be  very  happy  if  you  two  would  be  friends." 


Helen  E.  Chase. 


Cumberland  Centre  Me, 
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Honey,  Don't  You  Cry! 


Honey,  dont  yon  cry ! 
Snnll  shine  bimeby ; 
'Bleeged  ter  rain 
On  hUlV  plain; 
Honey,  don't  yon  cry  I 


Honey,  w'en  de  lonesome  rain 
Drapping  fnm  de  sky, 

All  de  sunshine  drownded  ont, 
Honey,  don't  you  cry  I 


Don't  yon  know  de  lily  feel 
Dnsty,  hot,  and  dry, 

Liftin'  op  his  erapty  cup? 
Honey,  don't  you  cry ! 


Dropping 


Mary  E.  FrrzGsaALD,  Chicago 

NO  one  else  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the  saying, 
"  Continual  dropping  wears  away  a  stone,"  as  a 
teacher  can ;  and  if  nervousness  has  rendered  her 
hearing  so  acute  that  she  not  only  hears  a  pin  drop, 
but  is  constantly  on  edge  expecting  it  to  drop,  it  is  about 
time  she  began  to  think  of  a  vacation,  or  nervous  pros- 
tration will  have  her  in  its  grasp  before  she  knows  it. 

We  all  have  or  had  children  who  love  to  have  a  book  or 
two  on  each  side  of  them  on  the  all  too  short  seat ;  who 
have  a  couple  more  at  perilous  angles  on  the  desk  awaiting 
a  breath  to  knock  them  ofiF ;  who  hold  a  pen  in  one  hand, 
a  ruler  in  the  other,  and  a  pencil  wavering  between  the  two. 
Lacking  the  juggler's  ability  to  keep  three  things  in  the  air 
at  once,  one  or  the  other  invariably  falls.  The  stooping 
posture  necessary  for  its  recovery  knocks  the  books  from 
the  seat ;  the  teacher's  sarcastic  reference  to  a  shower  being 
in  progress  makes  still  more  nervous  the  pupil  who  is 
responsible,  and  at  a  sudden  touch  down  goes  the  ill- 
balanced  books ;  the  children  laugh,  of  course ;  the  teacher 
would  laugh  if  it  did  not  happen  so  often,  or  if  her  nerves 
were  normal,  but  instead  her  lips  tighten  and  she  feels  as  if 
the  dark  waters  had  gone  over  her. 

Then  the  rulers  !  Was  there  ever  a  boy  who  could  resist 
the  fascination  of  twirling  a  ruler  if  it  had  a  small  hole  in 
it?  or  who  could  allow  one  to  remain  quietly  on  his  desk  if 
he  had  a  minute  to  spare  to  look  around?  or  who  could 
refrain  from  poking  the  boy  or  girl  near  him  with  it,  finish- 
ing each  performance  by  letting  it  fall? 

Or  if  he  has  sufficient  self-control  to  use  a  ruler  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  does  he  not  keep  up  with 
the  others  by  having  mysterious  openings  in  the  back  of  his 
desk  from  which  it  drops  at  the  most  unexpected  times, 
necessitating  a  thorough  investigation  with  much  digging  out 
of  books? 

And  the  rulers  resting  quietly  on  desks  which  fall,  nobody 
knows  why — their  name  is  legion.  The  pens  and  pencik 
which  are  knocked  oS  by  a  sudden  twitch  of  the  braid  of 
the  girl  in  front,  or  the  intrusive  elbow  of  the  boy,  who  can 
count? 

Then  there  are  the  erasers  which  fall  when  the  class  is  at 
the  board ;  that  the  teacher  herself  drops  them  as  often  as 
anyone  else  does  not  make  the  act  any  the  less  criminal  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  And  at  a  change  of  recitation  the 
books  that  fall  out  of  the  ill-ordered,  over-crowded  desks, 
are  enough  to  drive  one  wild. 

A  teacher  was  complaining  of  all  these  happenings,  saying 
her  children  were  "  so  fussy." 

**  You  are  fussy,"  said  her  candid  neighbor.     ''It's  only 
lately  that  these  things  began  to  annoy  you  so.     I  advise  a 
leave  of  absence.    You  make  the  children  nervous  you  pay 
so  much  attention  to  everything  that  drops.     I  can  stand 
anything  since  I  taught  next  door  to  an  organ  factory.     But 
why  do  you  have  wooden  rulers?" 
"What  other  kinds  are  there?" 
*'  I  take  the  card-board  backs  of  spelling  paper." 
" But  what  about  the  measuring?" 
"Have  the  children  mark 
the  inches,  using  their  wooden 
rulers.    Of  course  they  write 
on    them    and    bend    and 
destroy  them;  but   what  if 
they  do  ?    They  are  easily  re- 
placed.   A  little  punishment 
makes  them  more  careful,  or 
a  little  praise  for  those  who 
are  careful  is  a  great  help." 


Honey,  dont  yon  cry ! 
Snn'll  shine  bimeby; 
'Bleeged  ter  rain 

On  hill  'n'  plain ; 

Honey,  don't  yon  cry  I — SeL 

A  judicious  observation  of  other  teachers'  methods  and 
a  few  questions  brought  to  light  many  ways  of  prevent- 
ing noise  which  the  nerve  racked  teacher  adopted,  wailing 
for  strength  to  develop  a  few  devices  of  her  own. 

A  simple  pencil  case  made  of  cloth  was  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention one  teacher  used.  Two  pieces  were  sewed  together, 
the  seams  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  a 
pen  or  pencil.  Calico  and  gingham  with  pieces  of  shoe 
string  for  tapes  were  the  first  results  of  the  boy's  construc- 
tive ability,  but  soon  velvet,  pretty  colored  silks  and  satins, 
with  ribbons  to  tie  them,  came  gradually  into  use,  and  gave 
the  girls  an  opportunity  to  make  Christmas  presents  for  the 
boys.  One  pencil  or  one  pen  only  was  permitted  out  of  the 
case.    They  fell  sometimes,  but  the  fall  was  gentle. 

Another  teacher  avoided  book  dropping  by  having  every 
book  taken  from  the  desks  Friday  afternoon  and  replaced 
according  to  a  definite  plan  she  had  ;  certain  books  to  the 
right,  others  to  the  left ;  odds  and  ends  in  the  middle ;  a 
trial  proved  the  excellence  of  this  plan. 

When  she  cautiously  mentioned  the  flying  erasers,  a 
teacher  laughed  and  said  mischievously,  ''  I  wonder  if  you 
know  how  many  times  you  say  "  hurry  "  in  the  course  of  a  reci- 
tation ?  The  children  make  spasmodic  efforts  to  please  you 
and  away  goes  an  eraser ;  your  remarks  frighten  them  and 
away  goes  another.     It*s  all  your  fault." 

She  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  offended,  but  at  the  next 
board  recitation  stopped  herself  on  the  verge  of  a  "  hurry." 
She  almost  hoped  that  just  as  many  would  drop  to  prove  the 
teacher  wrong,  but  although  two  or  three  came  to  grief, 
there  was  not  the  commotion  nor  had  she  the  nervous  feel- 
ing of  haste  which  found  expression  in  a  constant  appeal  to 
hurry. 

The  greatest  difficulty  she  had  to  overcome  was  her 
impulse  to  say  something  when  anything  did  fall ;  but  the 
emphatic  warning  of  her  next-door  neighbor  that ''  that  way 
nervous  prostration  lay,"  haunted  her  and  although  she  felt 
she  was  looking  unutterable  things,  when  in  spite  of  all  her 
precautions,  dropping  would  occur,  she  restrained  herself 
and  school  moved  with  much  less  friction. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  —  how  1  hated  the  sound  of 
the  words,"  she  said  to  a  young  teacher  with  nerves  of  iron, 
who  declared  she  detested  "  always  thinking  up  ways  to  pre- 
vent things,  and  that  she 
didn't  mind  a  noise  until 
it  became  a  'Niagara-like 
roar,'  "  "  but  when  I  found 
it  meant  healthy  nerves  and 
a  happy    day,    instead    of  f    6^ 

torture,  I  concluded  it  was 
worth  trying."  '^^ 
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Friday  Question  Box 

Anna  B.  Badlam,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

(My  method  is  to  have  a  "Question  Box.'*  A  child  who  has  **helped** 
all  the  week  is  allowed  to  "  draw "  the  first  question  from  the  hox  on 
Friday  afternoon.  The  child  who  can  answer  this  question  when  asked 
by  the  ''child  teacher,'*  is  allowed  to  draw  a  question,  and,  in  turn,  to  act 
as  teacher.  So  the  game  goes  on.  An  elastic  band  is  put  about  the  ques- 
tions used  at  any  exercise,  so  that  none  are  worn  threadbare,  literally  and 
figuratively,  by  being  asked  too  often  at  successive  times.    A.  Br  B.) 

Nature 

(Continued  from  March  number) 

When  do  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  "bushes  form  their  buds 
:or  next  year? 

How  are  the  new  buds  protected  from  moisture  and  cold  ? 

What  makes  the  bud  burst  its  coat  in  the  spring  of  the 
year? 

Of  what  use  is  the  sap  to  a  tree,  shrub,  bush,  or  plant  ? 

Of  what  use  are  the  roots  to  a  tree  or  a  plant  ? 

What  two  kinds  of  buds  do  we  find  on  most  trees  and 
plants? 

Name  some  tree  or  bush  on  which  it  is  easy  to  watch  both 
kinds  of  buds  open  at  about  the  same  time. 

Name  some  tree  or  bush  where  l\it  flower  buds  open  first. 

Name  some  tree  or  bush  upon  which  the  leaf  buds  open 
first. 

If  you  should  bring  some  horse  chestnut  tree  buds  into  the 
school-ioom,  and  put  them  into  water,  what  changes  would 
you  be  able  to  notice  after  a  few  days? 

What  are  "pussy  willows"?  When  do  we  find  them? 
Where? 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say,  "  The  alder  by  the  river 
shakes  out  her  powd'ry  curls  "  ? 

What  shakes  the  pollen  dust  from  the  alder  and  willow 
blossoms? 

Where  have  you  ever  seen  pollen? 

Of  what  use  is  the  pollen  to  the  blossoms  of  a  tree  or 
pbnt? 

What  insects  like  to  visit  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants  ? 

What  attracts  the  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects  to  the 
blossoms? 

What  two  things  do  bees  gather  from  flowers? 

How  do  the  bees  carry  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower? 
Of  what  use  is  this  to  the  plant  in  seed  or  fruit-making? 

When  is  the  best  time  for  the  farmer  to  prune,  or  trim,  his 
trees  and  shrubs?    Why? 

Where  is  most  of  the  sap  of  the  tree  in  the  winter? 

When  does  the  sap  begin  to  run  downward  in  trees  and 
shrubs?     Why? 

When  does  the  sap  begin  to  rise  in  trees  and  shrubs? 
Why? 

What  trees  give  the  farmer  maple  sap? 

How  does  the  farmer  know  when  to  tap  his  trees  for  the 
maple  sap? 

How  is  maple  s>rup  made  from  the  maple  sap? 

How  is  maple  sugar  made  from  the  maple  sap? 

What  does  the  farmer  call  the  place  where  he  makes  the 
maple  sap  and  sugar  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  tree,  besides  the  sugar  maple,  the 
sap  of  which  is  useful  to  man?  Where  does  it  grow?  For 
what  is  its  sap  used  ? 

Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  to  a  tree  ? 

Of  what  use  are  the  leaves,  which  make  the  foliage,  to 
man? 

What  leaves  of  plants  have  you  ever  known  to  be  used  for 
food?  for  medicine? 

What  roots  do  you  know  that  are  useful  for  food?  for 
medicine? 

What  buds  are  useful  to  man  for  food  or  other  purposes  ? 

From  what  is  coffee  made  ?    Chocolate  and  cocoa  ? 

Where  do  we  get  tea?    What  part  of  the  plant  is  it? 

From  what  is  sugar  obtained?    Where  does  it  grow? 

Name  some  of  our  native  grains. 

What  is  rice?  In  what  countries  is  a  great  deal  of  rice 
raised  and  used  as  food  ? 

Name  some  of  our  native  fruits,  or  berries. 


Language 

UltTRA  F.  Armitagk 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  for  an  oral  lesson  in 
language.  Require  answers  to  be  given  until  pupils  decide 
that  the  answer  is  correct.  Construct  sentences  concerning 
the  children  in  the  class  and  their  doings,  and  this  will 
arouse  interest. 

Let  this  be  followed,  on  the  succeeding  day  by  a  written 
lesson  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  the  questions  are  asked  by 
the  teacher  and  the  answers  written  by  thepupils,  then  read 
aloud  and  corrected  by  them.  The  corrections  made  by  them- 
selves will  impress  them  more  than  those  made  by  the  teacher. 

"John,  please  give  that  pencil  to  Mary.'' 

"No-iV,  Mary,  where  did  you  get  the  pencil?" 

"  John  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Elsie,  where  is  your  baby  brother?  " 

"  He  is  at  home." 

"  Frank,  did  you  bring  any  apples  to  school?  " 

"  I  brought  two  apples." 

"  Roger,  have  you  some  paper?     If  not,  tell  me  so." 

"  Did  you  do  your  work,  Burton?  Then  please  tell  me  so." 

"  Kate  has  no  ink  in  her  ink-well  this  morning.  How 
shall  she  tell  me  so?" 

"  I  have  no  ink,"  or  "  I  haven't  any  ink." 

"  Fred  broke  his  pen.     Howshall  he  tell  me  about  his  pen  ?" 

"My  pen  is  broken'* 

"John,  did  you  catch  Howard  when  you  were  running? 
Tell  me  so." 

"  Where  were  Ada  and  Bessie  yesterday?" 

"Was  I  here  Saturday?" 

"Ned,  Frank,  and  Earl  went  coasting  on  the  hill  yesterday. 
Earl  may  tell  me  who  went." 

"  Ethel,  please  give  your  book  to  Vera.  Now  tell  me  what 
you  did." 

"  Did  Harold  come  to  school  Tuesday?    Tell  me  so." 

"  What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school,  Grace?" 

"If  you  see  Harry  take  Fred's  book,  how  will  you  tell 
me  so?" 

"  Maud  was  writing  a  letter  yesterday.  She  may  tell  me 
what  she  did." 

"  Edith,  tell  me  that  you  and  Kate  are  sisters." 


Game 

A.  E.  A. 

Divide  the  blackboard  into  ten  numbered  spaces,  and 
choose  children,  to  fill  spaces. 

Teacher  gives  all  the  children  the  same  problem,  one 
which  all  will  understand.  At  a  given  signal,  they  all  begin 
work.  As  soon  as  a  child  finishes  work,  he  whirls  round 
quickly,  raising  hand.  Teacher  must  know  the  correct 
answer  to  problem,  and  keep  close  watch  of  blackboard. 
As  soon  as  child  finishes,  she  must  note  his  answer,  and,  if 
correct,  give  him  a  number,  as  "  Harry  is  number  i ;" 
"  Susie  is  number  2 ;"  numbering  all  children  in  order  of  their 
finishing  work.  If  two  finish  at  the  same  instant,  the  one 
nearest  top  of  board  is  given  first  number.  When  all  have 
finished  or  when  sufficient  time  has  been  given,  teacher 
calls,  "  Number  i,"  and  Harry  goes  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  blackboard.  When  Number  2  is  called,  Susie  takes  her 
place,  and  so  on.  The  child  who  is  number  10,  takes  his 
seat  and  chooses  another  to  take  tenth  space  at  blackboard. 
This  is  a  lively  game,  and  requires  a  wideawake  teacher  as 
well  as  class. 

Sound  Advice 

"  Now,  here,  don't  you  go  and  git  sorry  fer  yerself ! 
There's  always  lots  of  other  folks  you  can  be  sorry  fer  *stid 
of  yerself."  —-^rj.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 


It  was  the  first  time  Dorothy  had  seen  a  street  sprinkler.  Oh, 
mother,"  she  exclaimed,  with  wide-open-eyes,  **  just  see  what 
that  man*8  got  on  his  wagon  to  keep  the  boys  £*om  riding  on 
behhid!" 
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Products  of  Field  and  Garden  VIII 

Melons 

Helen  J.  Warren 

niostrated  by  Ralph  Fasman  Pratt 

Watermelons 

The  seeds  of  a  watermelon  are  sown  in  hills,  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a  chance  to  run,  for  the 
watermelon  plant  is  a  rampant  runner.  It  is  sometimes 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  deeply  lobed,  or  notched, 
the  divisions  being  cut  again.  In  color  they  are  of  a  bluish 
green.  The  tendrils  are  forked.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
flowers  on  each  vine — those  with  stamens  and  no  pistils,  and 


Muskmelone 

While  we  usually  think  of  the  watermelon  and  the  musk- 
melon  as  being  very  much  alike,  they  are,  in  fact,  quite 
different.  The  muskmelon  is  really  more  closely  related  to 
the  cucumber  than  to  the  watermelon. 

The  muskmelon  vine  plant  is  a  running  vine,  anywhere 
from  four  to  eight  feet  bng.  It  has  large,  rounded,  rather 
heart-shaped  leaves,  with  round  lobes,  rough  and  hairy  on 
both  sides.  Its  tendrils  are  simple.  The  flowers  are  of  two 
kinds — those  with  stamens  and  no  pistils  grow  in  tiny  clus- 
ters ;  those  with  pistils  and  no  stamens  are  single  blossoms, 
which  nestle  down  between  the  leaf  stalk  and  the  stalk  of 
the  plant.  The  flowers  are  small,  five-pointed,  and  yellow 
in  color. 


Wfttermeloo  —  part  of  vine,  with  lesTcs,  tendtils,  bloaaoms,  and  growing  melons.    Drawing  abont  one-sixth  diameter  Itfe-stxe.    Blossom  in  circle  about  life-size. 


those  with  pistils  and  no  stamens.  Both  kinds  are  single 
blossoms  of  a  delicate  golden  color. 

The  different  varieties  of  watermelon  vary  much  in  size, 
form,  and  color.  Some  sorts  grow  very  large,  weighing  forty 
pounds,  or  more.  Some  are  nearly  round,  some  greatly 
elongated.  They  are  usually  smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  beautifully  marked  with  lengthwise  stripes  of  a 
paler  mottled  green. 

Cut  open,  the  watermelon  shows,  inside  the  tough  rind, 
a  hard,  white  layer,  not  good  as  food.     Next  to  this,  lies  the 


The  soil  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich  for  muskmelons.  I^ 
is  the  custom  to  sow  the  seeds  in  hills.  As  the  young  plants 
come  up,  they  are  thinned  out,  perhaps  two  or  three  being 
left  in  each  hill.  The  hills  are  usually  from  six  to  eight  feet 
apart  each  way. 

Great  numbers  of  muskmelons  are  raised  in  the  south,  and 
sent  when  only  partly  ripe  to  our  northern  cities.  The 
fruit  differs  greatly  in  size.  Sometimes  it  is  but  little  larger 
than  an  orange ;  again  it  weighs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds. 

In  shape,  muskmelons  are  round  or  oval.    The  surface  is 


viM   biit 


\X^^ 


Hoskmelon  —  part  of  vine  with  leaves,  tendrils,  blossom,  and  melon.    Drawing  abont  one-sixth  diameter 

life-size. 


delicious  flesh,  very  juicy,  crisp,  and  sugary,  of  a  rare  flavor, 
and  rich  rose,  or  deep  crimson  color.  This  flesh  grows 
sweeter  and  richer  as  it  nears  the  center,  or  heart,  of  the 
watermelon,  and  is  a  fine  food  for  hot  weather.  Scattered 
through  the  red  flesh  are  the  large,  flat  seeds  —  sometimes 
black,  sometimes  dark  red-brown. 

The  Carolina  watermelon  is  a  favorite.  It  is  large,  with  a 
dark,  shining,  green  skin,  marked  with  stripes  of  a  lighter 
green,  or  white.  It  has  reddish  flesh  and  dark  seeds.  Some 
varieties  of  watermelon  have  white  or  yellowish  flesh  and 
light-colored  seeds. 


sometimes  quite  smooth.  Usually,  however,  it  is  covered 
with  queer,  light-colored,  net-like  markings. 

Cut  open  a  muskmelon.  Next  the  rind  is  the  flesh  — 
sweet,  rich,  and  juicy.  Sometimes  this  is  green,  sometimes 
orange,  or  salmon-pink,  or  even  red.  The  green- fleshed 
fruit  is  generally  considered  the  richest  and  sweetest  in 
flavor.  Inside  of  the  flesh  is  a  stringy,  pulpy  mass,  which 
contains  the  seeds,  but  which  is  worthless  as  food. 

One  favorite  variety  of  muskmelon  is  the  netted  gem,  or 
rocky  ford.  It  is  oblong,  with  a  rich,  green  flesh,  sweet  as 
honey.  Another  kind  is  called  the  nutmeg.  These  nutmeg 
muskmelons  vary  much  in  shape.  They  have  a  rich,  spicy 
perfume,  and  are  highly  valued  for  their  exquisite  flavor. 
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Cucumben 

Cucumber  seeds  are  planted  early  in  the  spring  in  hills. 
The  little  plants  come  up  thick  and  fast.  Several  kinds  of 
insects  like  them  as  food,  so  they  are  frequently  protected 
by  square  wooden  frames,  covered  over  the  top  with  gauze. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  insects,  these  frames  are  taken  away. 

The  cucumber,  like  the  other  plants  we  have  studied 
to-day,  has  a  creeping  stem.  It  runs  very  rapidly  over  the 
ground,  often  climbing  over  any  object  which  may  be  in  its 


They  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  shaped  like  little  bells.  If 
opened  and  pressed  back,  they  form  a  five-pointed  star. 
VVhen  these  petals  fall,  clinging  to  the  flower  stem,  is  the 
tiny  cucumber.  At  first  it  is  very  small,  covered  with  sharp 
little  prickles,  or  spines.  It  grows  rapidly,  and,  as  it  gets 
larger,  loses  some  of  its  prickles.  When  cucumbers  are 
quite  small-— one,  two,  or  three  inches  long — they  are  often 
gathered,  put  into  vinegar,  pickled,  bottled,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  "Gherkins."  When  well  grown,  but  still 
green,  cucumbers  are  often  cut  lengthwise,  or  crosswise,  and 
pickled. 

Cucumbers  are  largely  used  while  green,  being  sliced  and 
eaten  raw,  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.  They  are  cool, 
crisp,  and  have  a  pleasant  flavor. 

If  left  on  the  vines,  cucumbers  grow  larger  and  larger, 


Cocunbcr  —  pan  of  riiie,  ahowiag  leavet,  teadrilt,  blossom,  and  growing  cucumbers. 


path.  Its  stem  is  set  with  bristles,  as  are,  also,  its  leaf 
stalks.  Its  leaves  are  prettily  shaped,  usually  with  five- 
pointed  lobes,  the  center  one  reaching  out  farther  than  the 
others.  They  are  curiously  and  prettily  veined.  The  roots 
of  the  cucumber  plant  are  fibrous.  Its  tendrils  cling  about 
anything  and  everything  which  offer  them  a  chance. 

Like  those  of  the  muskmelon,  the  flowers  of  the  cucumber 
are  of  two  Jdnds — some  in  clusters,  some  single  blossoms. 


changing  in  color  from  dark  green  to  a  greenish  yellow,  or 
yellowish  brown.  The  skin  grows  tough  and  becomes 
smooth  —  losing  all  its  prickles.  If  you  slice  a  cucumber 
across,  you  can  see  its  formation.  There  is  a  firm,  solid, 
pale-green  flesh  next  to  the  rind,  then  a  soft,  pulpy  mass, 
full  of  seeds.  Large,  ripe,  yellow  cucumbers  are  sometimes 
pared,  seeded,  sliced  lengthwise,  and  made  into  "sweet 
pickles." 


Reproduction  in  Second  Grade 

R.  OX. 

^'  Beproduetlon  in  the  second  grtde  I  I  find  It  simply  Impos- 
sible to  get  good  work  In  reprod action,"  said  a  primary  teacher 
to  me,  and  to  prove  her  statement,  she  opened  a  desk  drawer  and 
from  the  depths  drew  forth  several  sets  of  papers.  *'  Look  at 
those  papers!  Aren't  they  enough  to  discourage  any  teacher 
from  ever  attempting  a  lesson  in  reproduction  in  second  grade?  " 

One  cM>ltal  at  the  beginning,  no  punctaation,  words  crossed 
out,  poor  writing--certainly,  those  papers  were  rather  disheart- 
ening. I  asked  how  she  secured  snch  awfnl  results,  and  she  told 
me.  First,  she  read  an  interesting  story  to  the  clasn.  Then  she 
called  on  a  few  pupils  who  glibly  reproduced  it.  New,  dUBenlt 
words  were  then  written  on  the  board,  the  children  were  given 
papers  and  told  to  write  the  story.  '*  Now,  why  didn't  they  do 
better,  especlidly  since  all  the  new  words  were  on  the  board  In 
plain  sight?" 

**  Try  this  plan,"  said  I,  <'  and  let  me  know  if  your  work  is  not 
more  satisfactory." 

In  the  first  place,  select  a  short,  simple  story,  yet  one  that  is 
worth  reproducing.  For  the  first  lessons  I  like  the  fables  found 
in  some  of  onr  primers  and  first  readers.  (**  Nash  Primer,"  or 
Thompson's  *«  Fables  and  Rhymes")  Teach  and  drill  upon  the 
spelling  of  the  new  words,  two  or  three  days  before  the  lesson  in 
reproduction  Is  to  be  given ;  then  the  child  wUl  feel  that  those 
words  are  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  Bo  not  give  any  sentences 
found  In  the  fable,  as  that  would  take  the  life  out  of  the  exercise 
that  is  to  come.  In  the  oral  language  lessons  during  those  two 
or  three  days  mentioned,  have  exercises  to  get  variety  of  expres- 
sion. To  Illustrate,  take  this  sentence,  **  A  thirsty  crow  saw  a 
pitcher  of  water."  **  Now  who  can  give  that  thought  In  a  differ- 
ent way?  " 

John  gives,  <*  There  was  a  thirsty  crow  who  saw  a  piteher  of 
water." 

Mary  tells  us,  '<  A  crow  was  thirsty  and  spied  a  pitcher  of 
water." 

Gladys  may  possibly  say  that  '*  Water  in  a  pitcher  was  seen  by 
a  thirsty  crow." 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  lesson  in  reproduction.    Distribute 


papers  and  have  pupils  write  the  title,  then  have  them  put  papers 
in  their  desks.  Read  the  story  now  to  the  children.  Let  a  bright 
child  reproduce  the  story.  Then  tell  the  class  you  will  read  It 
again,  but  this  time  ell  are  to  have  a  part  in  telUug  the  story  and 
no  hands  are  to  be  raised  while  the  story  is  being  told.  *'  John 
may  begin  the  story."  (John  gives  one  sentence.)  *'  Katherlne 
may  tell  something."  (Katherlne  adds  another  sentence.)  **Mary 
may  go  on." 

In  this  way»  the  children  get  the  Idea  of  dividing  tlie  story  Into 
sentences  without  anything  being  said. 

Finally,  the  story  Is  read  once  more  by  the  teacher,  the  children 
take  papers  out  of  their  desks  and  write  the  story. 


Onward  and  Sunward 

Others  shall  sing  the  song, 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong. 
Finish  what  I  begin. 
And  all  I  fall  or  win. 
What  matter  I  or  they. 
Mine  or  another's  day. 
So  the  right  word  Is  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made? 
Hall  to  the  coming  singers  I 
Hall  to  the  brave  light  brlngers  t 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 
I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
I  Join  the  great  march  onwanl» 
And  take  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 

"J.  Q.  WhiUUr 


There  is  no  greater  sign  of  decay  in  virtue  in  a  nation 
than  a  want  of  zeal  in  its  inhabitants  for  the  good  of  their 
country. — Joseph  Addison. 
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The  Trees 

Time  is  never  wasted  llHteninfi:  to  the  trees; 
If  to  heATen  as  grandly  we  arose  as  these, 
Holding  toward  each  other  half  their  kindly  grace, 
Haply  we  were  worthier  of  our  human  pla  e. 

Bending  down  to  meet  yon  on  the  hillside  path, 
Birch,  and  oak,  and  maple,  each  his  welcome  hath ; 
Each  bis  own  fine  cadence,  his  familiar  word. 
By  the  ear  accustomed,  always  plainly  heard. 

Every  tree  gives  answer  to  some  different  mood ; 
This  one  helps  you.  climbimr ;  that  for  r.  st  is  good ; 
Beckoning  friends,  companions,  sentinels  t)u*y  are ; 
Good  to  live  and  die  with,  ^oo<\  to  greet  afar. 

— Lycy  Lircom 

Some  April  Lessons 

Angeuna  W.  Wray,  New  Brunswiclc,  N.  J. 

THE  April  sunshine  fell  across  the  floor  in  great  squares 
of  gold.  In  the  windows  of  Miss  Grant's  room  stood 
large  jars  full  of  twigs,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  opened  while  the  children 
watched.  There  were  boxes  there,  too,  filled  with  tiny 
growing  plants.  Christine  had  just  given  them  their  morn- 
ing bath  from  the  red  watering  can  which  hung  in  the 
comer,  and  each  green  leaf  glittered  with  the  crystal  drops. 
A  new  brightness  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 

"  It's  reaDy,  truly  spring  now,  isn't  it.  Miss  Grant?  "  Sally 
asked,  passing  to  her  seat  with  an  involuntary  little  skip. 

"All  de  buds  bees  bu'stin'  on  de  apple  dree,"  announced 
Moses,  in  his  sonorous  bass.     "  I  dink  dey  obens  do-day." 

"  It  will  be  several  days  before  that  happens,"  Miss  Grant 
said,  smiling  at  the  deep  voice,  which  seemed  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  speaker's  size.  "This  is  only  the  first  of 
April,  you  know." 

Opening  her  desk  as  she  spoke,  she  noticed  a  small  glass 
prism  in  one  comer.  She  had  meant  to  use  it  during  the 
winter,  but  there  had  been  so  many  things  to  think  about 
that  it  had  been  forgotten.  Now  the  brightness  of  the 
morning  seemed  to  say,  "  This  is  the  right  time  for  a  color 
lesson." 

"We  shall  have  a  visitor  this  morning,"  she  said ;  "a  very, 
very  pretty  one.  It  never  makes  a  sound,  yet  it  is  never  still. 
It  wears  a  dress  of  six  colors,  and  will  dance  for  you.  You 
may  try  to  catch  it,  if  you  wish." 

She  had  hung  the  prism  in  the  sunny  window  as  she  made 
the  statement,  and  an  involuntary  "  Oh  !  "  arose  from  the 
entire  class.  What  child,  I  wonder,  has  ever  been  blind  to 
the  witchery  of  color  ?  The  rainbow  danced  on  the  opposite 
wall,  on  the  floor,  on  the  ceiling,  now  high,  now  low,  and  the 
children  tried  to  catch  it,  stretching  out  their  eager  little  hands 
with  loving  earnestness.  Miss  Grant  taught  them  the  "Song 
for  the  Prism,"  found  in  "  Miss  Poulsson's  Holiday  Songs." 
With  two-inch  oblongs  of  colored  paper,  they  pasted  a  pic- 
ture of  the  spectram  to  take  home,  and  great  was  the  rejoic- 
ing when  sharp-eyed  Bennie  suddenly  discovered  rainbows 
in  the  drops  of  water  that  still  stood  on  the  plants. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  day  begun  so  brightly  must  end  in 
sunshine,  but  all  at  once,  wid^out  any  warning,  the  room 
grew  dark,  the  swift  raindrops  pattered  on  the  boughs  of  the 
apple  tree,  and  chased  one  another  down  the  window-panes. 
The  whole  day  proved  the  same  —  sun  and  shadow,  shadow 
and  sun — typical.  April  weather.  Miss  Grant  drew  on  the 
board  a  picture  of  a  tiny  girl,  with  a  green  twig  in  one  hand, 
an  umbrella  in  the  other,  and  a  thoughtful  look  on  her  face. 

"  This  is  Miss  April,"  she  explained.  "  She  doesn't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry." 

That  made  &e  children  laugh,  and  they  said  over  and 
over  the  two  stanzas  written  at  the  side  of  the  picture. 

Little  AprU 

Tripping  by  on  lightest  feet, 

We  can  hemr  year  laughter  tweet, 

Piretty,  merry  April. 
Now  yon  imile  and  now  yon  tigh, 
There's  a  teardrop  in  your  eye; 

Charming,  changeful  April. 


Everywhere  yonr  footsteps  pais 
Tiny  blossoms  dot  the  grass. 

Dainty,  dancing  April. 
Though  you  bring  us  rain  or  sun. 
Still  your  heart  is  full  of  fun. 

Little,  laughing  April. 

When  school  closed,  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  a  steady 
pour,  and  wee  Johnny  McMuUen  came  back  from  the  gate 
to  ask  mischievously : 

"  It's  a  weg'lar  Ap'il  Fool  Day,  isn't  it,  Miss  Gwant?" 
Of  course  all  the  nature  work  for  the  month  centred 
around  the  subject  of  awakening  life.  One  morning  some- 
one sent  Miss  Grant  a  large  box  containing  sprays  of 
trailing  arbutus.  The  flower  did  not  grow  in  that  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  children  had  never  seen  it  before,  but  as  the 
lid  was  opened,  and  the  fresh,  woodsy  fragrance  of  the  pink 
blossoms  floated  through  the  room,  Donald  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction : 

"  It  smells  just  ezzackly  like  spring  !  " 
A  few  days  afterward  anemones  and  hepaticas  made  their 
appearance.  These  were  brought  to  school  by  Randolph, 
who  had  been  visiting  his  grandma  in  the  country.  His 
classmates  listened  eagerly  to  the  long  tales  he  had  to  tell  of 
the  "  pretty  green  woods  and  the  funny  tassels  hanging  on 
the  trees,  and  the  brooks  running  over  the  big  stones."  But 
even  Randolph's  glory  paled  before  the  effulgence  which 
surrounded  Mikey  Dolan,  when  he  marched  proudly  up  to 
Miss  Grant's  desk,  the  following  week,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
that  quivered  with  honest  pride : 

"  Shure,  an'  Oi've  the  grand  prisent  for  ye  this  mornin', 
teacher.  Fale  av  me  pockit,  mum,  an'  see  kin  ye  be  afther 
crackin'  a  guess  on  it." 

Miss  Grant  obediently  felt  of  the  hard  substance  it  con- 
tained and  hazarded  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  a  stone. 

"  Shure  an'  'tis  wrong  ye  are,  intoirely.  'Tis  no  stone. 
Tis  a  loive  thing,  mum,  an'  mesilf  found  it  kst  Winsday, 
crapin'  along  in  a  gutter,  way  up  in  the  Sixt'  Ward.  Sez  Oi, 
*  That  will  be  an  iligant  prisent  fur  school,'  sez  Oi,  an'  put<! 
it  in  me  pockit  immejit.  Thin,  bedad  !  Oi  furgot  the  poor 
creature  till  yistiddy,  but  it's  as  loively  as  iver.  There,  now ! 
did  ye  iver  set  eyes  on  a  purtier  spicimin  than  thai?'* 

"That"  proved  to  be  a  small  mud-turtle,  well  mottled  with 
black  and  yellow.  The  children  took  him  to  their  hearts  the 
moment  they  saw  him.  They  never  tired  of  watching  him 
retire  into  his  shell.  Seeing  the  pleasure  they  took  in  him, 
Miss  Grant  let  him  live  in  the  sand  table.  He  feasted  daily 
on  choice  tidbits  brought  by  Tim,  the  butcher's  boy,  and 
although  Miss  Grant  often  pitied  him,  and  feared  his 
quarters  were  too  limited,  he  seemed  perfectly  contented. 
Sometimes,  when  the  class  had  been  unusually  quiet,  she 
would  let  the  turtle  wander  at  will  around  the  room.  This 
was  great  fun.  The  children  watched,  breathlessly,  as  he 
started  on  his  travels,  and  many  a  friendly  hand  patted  his 
hard  back.  The  story  of  "  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  " 
pleased  them  greatly.  They  modeled  turtles  of  clay  and 
cut  others  from  paper,  while  drawings  of  the  little  animal 
decorated  every  slate. 

As  Arbor  Day  drew  near.  Miss  Grant  tumed  her  pupils' 
thoughts  towards  the  trees.  They  were  very  fond  of 
"guessing"  games ;  indeed  one  of  the  favorite  occupations 
for  a  spare  moment  or  so  was  to  have  someone  describe  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  so  that  all  might  guess  what  was  meant. 
The  teacher  decided  to  make  use  of  this  interest  in  the 
presentation  of  the  new  subject 

"  I  am  thinking  of  some  friends  of  ours  to  whom  we  owe 
a  great  deal,"  she  said.  "They  have  many  hands,  that  are 
folded  now,  but  will  soon  open  and  clap  with  joy  whenever 
the  wind  blows." 

"Can  they  talk?"  asked  Frank. 
"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  often  heard  them  whispering." 
"Can  they  sing?  "  asked  Morris. 
.  "Sing?    Yes,  indeed;  the  softest  little  songs." 
"How  big  are  they?" 
"  Some  are  very  large  and  some  are  small." 
"  What  color  are  they  ?  " 

"  Almost  all  of  them  have  different  dresses  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  They  like  a  sober  gray  or  brown  for  winter, 
green  for  summer,  and  in  autumn  wear  their  gayest  clothes." 
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"  Trees  !  trees  !  "  shouted  the  listeners. 

"  You  arc  right,"  Miss  Grant  said.  "  And  the  trees  are 
very  kind  friends.  They  help  us  in  many,  many  ways.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  think  of  some  of  the  things  they  do 
for  us." 

"  Give  shade." 

"  Make  the  earth  pretty." 

"  Fruit  trees  give  fruit." 

"  Nut  trees  give  nuts." 

"  Make  it  cooler  in  the  summer  time." 

"  The  leaves  that  tumble  down  in  autumn  keep  the  grass 
and  flowers  warm." 

"  Give  places  for  birds*  nests,  and  the  birds  eat  lots  of 
bad  bugs,''  said  Norton,  bringing  the  list  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion. 

"They  do  more  for  us  than  you  have  told  me  yet,"  Miss 
Grant  asserted.  "  If  you  watch  closely,  I  think  I  can  show 
you  another  way  in  which  they  help  us." 

Two  boxes,  in  which  seeds  had  just  been  planted,  stood 
on  the  table.  Taking  the  watering-can,  she  poured  its  con- 
tents over  one  box. 

"  The  box,  we  will  imagine,  is  the  farmer's  field,  and  the 
water  is  the  rain.     Who  can  tell  us  what  has  happened?  " 

"  Oh !  it's  washed  lots  of  the  seeds  right  out  of  the 
ground  !  "  exclaimed  Martin. 

"  It's  made  a  gutter  along  the  side,  too,"  added  Johnny. 

Miss  Grant  put  several  leaf- twigs  in  the  other  box,  and 
repeated  the  experiment.  The  leaves  were  well  opened, 
and  the  trial  was  sufficiently  successful  to  give  the  children 
the  thought  she  had  in  mind. 

"  I  see,"  said  Fred.  "  None  of  the  seeds  are  washed  out 
now,  because  the  trees  catch  the  rain,  and  it  juot  drips  off 
theill  without  pouring  down  so  hard." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Grant;  "more  rain  falls  every  year 
where  there  are  forests  than  where  there  are  none.  The 
trees  hold  the  moisture  and  give  it  more  slowly  to  the 
ground,  and  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  soil." 

The  next  rainy  day  she  let  them  go  to  the  window  to 
watch  the  big  drops  as  they  spattered  on  the  brick  pave- 
ment. The  yard  sloped  toward  the  street.  It  was  fun  to 
see  the  water  run  down  hill. 

"  It's  all  running  away,"  Joe  said. 

"  I  think  the  apple  tree  will  tell  a  different  story,"  Miss 
Grant  remarked. 

Before  the  afternoon  session  closed,  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  bright  sun  had  dried  the  brick  pavement. 

**  It  doesn't  look  as  if  there  had  been  any  rain,"  Jessie 
said ;  but  Wallace  saw  more  clearly. 

"  There's  a  little  puddle  under  the  apple  tree,"  he  said. 
"  The  roots  are  raised  up  a  little,  and  there's  a  hollow  there 
full  of  water." 


While  he  spoke.  Miss  Grant  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  a 
hillside,  with  tall  trees  standing  here  and  there.  A  brook 
ran  along  at  the  foot  oi  the  hill,  while  a  river  was  outlined 
in  the  distance.  The  children  readily  undeistood  how  the 
raised-up  roots  would  stop  the  water,  even  in  a  heavy  storm, 
and  by  giving  it  out  slowly,  would  supply  the  springs  and 
brooks  longer,  and  might  even  diminish  the  danger  of  floods. 

"  How  do  we  keep  the  air  pure  in  our  school-room  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  By  lowering  the  windows,"  the  children  answered. 

"  But  what  helps  to  make  the  air  outside  pure  and  fresh?" 

"The  trees,"  Mabel  volunteered. 

"  How  do  they  do  that?  " 

That  was  a  mystery,  so  Miss  Grant  said  : 

"  You  may  have  till  to-morrow  to  find  out.  Perhaps 
someone  at  home  can  tell  you." 

The  children  dearly  enjoyed  taking  down  questions  like 
this,  so  each  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper : 

"  How  do  trees  help  to  make  the  air  pure? " 

The  next  day  Fred  rose  to  give  information. 

"  I  asked  my  uncle,  Miss  Grant.  Hc*s  a  doctor,  and  he 
knows  a  lot.  He  said  it  was  like  this  " —  Fred  spread  out 
his  hand  realistically.  "  Every  leaf  has  lots  of  little  cells  all 
over  it  just  like  the  pores  on  our  bodies.  When  we  breathe 
out  a  breath  it  isn't  good  for  us  to  breathe  the  same  again, 
but  it  doesn't  hurt  the  trees,  not  a  bit.  They  just  breathe 
it  into  their  cells,  and  it  changes  back  into  pure  air  again,  and 
then  they  send  it  out  to  us.  My  uncle  says  that  what  is 
poison  for  us  is  good  for  them,  and  they  change  it  so  that  it 
gets  all  right  for  us  again." 

"That  is  a  very  good  explanation,  Fred,"  Miss  Grant 
said,  a  little  amused  by  the  earnestness  with  which  the  class 
had  listened. 

Many  other  benefits  bestowed  by  trees  were  discovered 
by  the  children,  and  when  at  last  Arbor  Day  came  they  had 
a  very  thorough  understanding  of  its  meaning,  and  sang 
with  grateful  appreciation  the  Arbor  Day  song : 

Hail  to  the  Trees 

(Tune  of  "  When  He  Cometh.") 

Oh  !  the  trees  of  the  woodland, 
How  fair  they  are  standing, 
While  the  bright  days  of  springtime 

Are  passing  away. 
Their  green  leaves  dance  lightly. 
While  sunbeams  shine  brightly, 
Or  raindrops  fall  slowly 

From  skies  that  are  gray. 

Chorus 

Hail  the  trees  of  the  woodland  I 
All  hail  to  their  glory ! 
Let  us  sing  out  their  story 
On  each  Arbor  day. 
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f.  Thro' the  woods  of  spruce  and  pine  Ap -rllbreez-es  blow,  At  the  sound,  deep  un  der-ground,Flow'rs  begin  to  grow. 
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Tis     the      pit,     pit,     pat-  ter, 
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Tis       the    pit,     pit,     pat  -  ter       Of     the     com  -  ing    flo\¥ers. 


(Will  the  teacher  insist  in  the  staccato  noces  being  sung  correctly.) 


How  Spring  Came  Back  to  the  Woods 

A.  E.  A. 
(Finger  Play) 
(For  nine  little   children,  each  reciting  one  line,  while  all  make 
motions,  as  follows : ) 

1  Hold  up  right  thumb. 

2  Hold  up  right  thumb  and  first  finger. 

3  Hold  up  right  thumb  and  two  fingers  with  fluttering  motions. 

4  Hold  up  right  thumb  and  three  fingers  with  fluttering  motions. 

5  Hold  up  right  thumb  and  four  fingers. 

(Other  children  buzz  softly. j 

6  Hold  up  right  hand,  thumb  and  fingers  curved  to  show  "  ears." 
Hold  up  left  thumb,  also  curved. 

7  Hold  up  right  hand  and  left  thumb,  and  first  finger. 

8  Hold  up  right  hand  and  left  thumb,  and  two  fingers,  with  pretty 
pattering  motions. 

9  Hold  up  right  hand  and  left  thumb,  with  three,  then  four  fingers, 
while  counting  "  nine,  ten." 

lo    All  clapping  hands  softly. 


One  little  mayfiower  in  the  big  pine  woods, 
Two  little  violets  tying  on  blue  hoods. 

Three  little  robins  all  with  bright  red  vests, 
Four  little  bluebirds  building  cozy  nests. 

Five  little  bees  all  out  to  look  for  honey, 

Six  little  sharp  ears — two  for  each  small  bunny. 

Seven  little  sunbeams  full  of  fun  and  laughter, 
Eight  little  raindrops  hurrying,  scurrying  after. 

Nine — ten  little  children  down  the  old,  old  track, 
Go  to  gather  may  flowers — so  the  spring's  come  back 
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Nature's  Miracle 


He  who  lores  not  a  noble  tree 
No  fellowship  may  claim  from  me. 

Deep  In  the  earth  Its  great  roots  spread, 
Bat  heaven's  own  bine  surrounds  Its  head. 

It  holds  the  joy  of  summer's  mom, 
Of  strength  of  winter's  wlldness  bom. 


Ood*s  birds  find  shelter  In  Its  arms, 
Secure  from  everything  that  harms. 

It  bows  when  south  winds  wander  past, 
But  breasts  unmoved  the  fiercest  blast. 

Tls  Nature's  miracle  to  me, 
Her  fairest  work — a  noble  tree. 

—NineUe  M.  LowUer 


Physical   Exercises   for    Youngest 
Children     VII 


Fanny  L.  Johnson 

Down  the  little  drops  patter, 
Making  a  musical  clatter. 

Out  of  the  clouds  they  throng: 

Freshness  of  heaven  they  scatter 

Little  dark  rootlets  among; 

**  Coming  to  visit  you,  posies ! 

Open  your  hearts  to  us,  roses !  *' 

This  is  the  rain-drops'  song. 

—  Lucy  Larcom 

April  is  surely  the  month  of  awakening  life,  and  as  the 
warm  spring  rain  comes  pattering  down,  we  can  almost  see 
things  growing  all  around  us.  The  roots  of  trees  and  plants 
are  busy  taking  in  the  food  which  is  soon  to  gladden  our 
eyes  in  blossoms  and  fresh  green  leaves,  and  the  sun  shining 
between  the  showers  is  doing  his  part  to  hasten  the  renewal 
of  life.  Animal  life,  too,  shares  in  the  general  resurrection. 
The  insects  come  out  from  their  hiding  places,  and  the  notes 
of  the  birds  again  fill  us  with  joy.  Even  the  children  (al- 
though they  have  not,  like  the  plants,  been  sleeping  all  win- 
ter) seem  to  be  a  little  more  wide  awake  and  ready  for 
activity  than  they  were  during  the  winter  months. 

How  many  lively  plays  we  see  going  on  in  the  school 
yards  !  Baseball,  marbles,  ring-around-a-rosie,  are  all  much 
enjoyed.  A  group  of  little  girls  can  usually  be  s6en  where 
a  skipping  rope  is  constantly  being  turned  by  two  of  their 
number,  and  the  children  jump  and  jump  until  the  school 
bell  rings  and  calls  them  into  their  work. 

This  matter  of  **  jumping  rope  "  has  often  troubled  me  as 
I  have  watched  it  going  on  in  school  yards  and  on  the 
streets ;  for  while  it  is  a  good  exercise  when  used  in  moder- 
ation and  executed  properly,  it  is  &r  from  right  when  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  or  when  the  children  land  from  the 
jump  with  straight  knees  and  on  the  whole  foot. 

Children's  bones,  as  we  know  (ossification  being  by  no 
means  complete)  are  very  easily  put  out  of  shape,  and  bow- 
legs and  other  evils  are  likely  to  be  the  results  of  excessive 
jumping.  But  the  little  ones  will  Jump  a  great  deal  when 
they  are  out  playing,  and  we  can  do  much  for  our  pupils  by 
teaching  them  to  jump  correctly  and  in  this  way  we  can 
make  the  exercise  a  much  safer  one  for  them.  Baron  Posse 
says,  in  talking  about  jumping,  that  we  must  consider  "  es- 
pecially how  the  landing  should  occur."  And  another  friend 
of  mine,  with  whom  the  children  have  the  best  kind  of  gym- 
nastics and  a  good  time  thrown  in,  gives  her  little  ones 
what  they  call  the  '' jumping  statue,"  which  is  merely  the 
correct  position  of  landing  from  jumping.  Her  children 
learn  to  feel  that  taking  this  position  is  the  principal  thing 
to  think  of  whether  in  merely  jumping  upward,  jumping  over 
a  rope,  from  a  bench,  or  forward  over  a  mark. 

The  position  called  the  "jumping  statue*'  is  standing 
with  heels  raised,  knees  bent  until  they  form  a  right  angle, 
trunk  erect,  arms  a  little  back,  and  hands  closed.  If  the 
primary  teachers  can  teach  theix  children  to  take  this  posi- 
tion correctly,  and  let  them  constantly  practice  the  move- 
ment called  "  preparing  to  jump,"  which  is  lifting  the  heels, 
then  bending  die  knees,  stretching  them,  and  lastly  letting 
the  heels  go  down,  they  v\  ill  aid  a  great  deal  in  lessening 
the  evil  results  likely  to  come  from  the  continual  rope  jumping 
practiced  by  the  little  ones  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  But 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  special  exercises  which  are  planned  to 
illustrate  '*  life  in  the  Month  of  April." 

I.    The  children  rise,  stand  in  the  aisles,  and  turn  so  as 


to  face  the  sides  of  the  desks.  Lift  the  arms  quickly  for- 
ward and  upward,  lower  them  rather  slowly,  each  finger 
moving  quickly  and  separately,  and  bring  the  end  of  each 
finger  down  on  to  the  desks  where  they  make  a  gentle  tap- 
ping in  imitation  of  the  pattering  rain. 

2.  Face  the  front  of  the  room.  Lift  the  arms  sideways 
so  that  they  will  represent  the  branches  of  trees ;  take  an 
ordinary  walking  step  forward  with  the  left  foot,  stretching 
the  instep  as  the  foot  is  put  down ;  replace  the  left  foot  and 
put  the  right  foot  forward  ;  replace  the  right  foot.  Put  the 
left  foot  out  sideways ;  replace  it,  and  do  the  same  with  the 
right ;  place  the  left  foot  backward,  replace  it  and  do  the 
same  with  the  right.  (The  children  represent  trees,  and 
moving  the  feet  in  different  directions  is  showing  how  the 
roots  of  the  trees  reach  out  under  the  ground.) 

3.  Imitate  the  action  of  a  man  digging  a  garden.  Grasp 
the  imaginary  spade,  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  lift 
the  foot,  press  the  spade  into  the  ground  with  the  foot,  then 
lift  the  spade  and  turn  over  the  earth ;  repeat  several  times. 
Hold  an  imaginary  rake,  and  play  raking  the  garden. 

4.  The  children  form  in  one  long  line  standing  around 
the  room  and  taking  hold  of  hands.  Choose  a  good  leader 
and  then  all  rise  on  their  toes  and,  following  the  leader,  run 
very  softly  for  a  few  seconds ;  then,  still  following,  walk  (on 
whole  foot)  the  line  winding  in  and  out  as  much  as  possible, 
going  up  one  aisle  and  down  another.  (A  brooklet,  first 
running  down  the  hillside,  then  winding  through  the  mead- 
ows.)    Children  return  to  their  places  in  the  aisles. 

5.  Hands  on  the  hips.  Stretch  the  left  leg  backward 
(keeping  the  foot  from  the  floor,  and  the  body  erect),  put 
the  left  foot  down  in  place  and  stretch  the  right  leg ;  put  foot 
down  and  repeat  —  with  both  legs.  (Chickens  stretching 
their  legs.) 

6.  The  children  in  every  aisle  move  a  little  way  back. 
Hands  on  the  hips.  Bend  the  left  knee  upward,  stretch  the 
leg  forward,  then  put  the  foot  down  resting  on  the  toes ; 
carry  the  weight  over  to  the  forward  foot  and  tepeat  the 
movement  with  the  right  leg  and  foot;  continue  walking 
forward  in  this  way,  heels  from  the  floor  all  the  time.  (A 
rooster  walking.)  When  the  children  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  walking  in  rooster  fashion,  let  them  move  their- 
elbows  up  and  down  as  if  flapping  the  wings,  and  turn  the 
head  to  the  left  as  the  left  foot  is  lifted,  to  the  right  when 
the  right  foot  is  used ;  also,  let  them  stop  occasionally  and 
crow. 

7.  The  children  face  to  the  right ;  lift  the  arms  sideways 
and  grasp  each  other's  hands.  The  children  should  stand 
very  straight  and  the  arms  be  well  stretched  and  at  shoulder 
level.  (The  children  represent  the  posts  of  a  fence,  their 
arms,  the  wire  making  the  top  of  the  fence  which  the 
farmer  is  making  around  his  field.)  The  teacher  shouki  try 
some  of  the  wire  to  see  if  it  is  stretched  tight. 

8.  The  children  face  to  the  front,  v  Place  the  right  foot 
forward ;  bring  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  forward  to  touch 
the  chest,  making  the  arm  form,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
circle  (a  basket  or  bag  holding  seed).  Put  the  right  hand 
into  the  play  basket  as  if  taking  out  seed,  turn  the  body  to 
the  right,  stretch  the  arm  away  back,  then  throw  it  forward, 
scattering  the  imaginary  seed  as  fisir  as  possible.  Repeat  the 
movement  several  times  turning  the  body  forward  as  the 
hand  rettuns  to  the  basket.  Put  the  left  foot  forward,  make 
a  basket  with  the  right  arm  and  scatter  the  seed  with  the 
left  arm,  turning  the  body  to  the  left.  (The  farmer  is  sowing 
wheat  in  his  field.)  The  position  described  may  be  seen  in 
Millet's  picture  of  "  The  Sower." 

9.  Right  band  on  the  hip,  left  ana  stretched  out  side- 
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ways  from  the  shoulder  (a  well  sweep)  ;  bend  the  body  to 
the  left,  then  up  slowly ;  the  arm  must  be  kept  very  straight, 
but  moves  up  and  down  with  the  body.  (The  farmer  is 
thirsty  and  goes  to  an  old  well  for  some  water.)  Repeat 
the  movement  with  left  hand  on  the  hip,  right  arm  out,  and 
bending  to  the  right.  The  teacher  can  probably  show  the 
children  a  picture  of  an  old-fashioned  well  with  a  well- 
sweep. 

10.  Stretch  the  arms  forward,  then  jump  forward,  bring- 
ing the  arms  down  as  you  land ;  the  landing  should  be  in  the 
form  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  (Frogs 
jumping  into  the  water.) 

11.  Arms  lifted  sideways  fb  a  horizontal  position,  let 
down  dose  to  the  sides,  a  little  back.  (Imitation  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  bee's  wings.) 


12.  A  Ball  and  Bean  Bag  Game,  A  good- sized  ball 
and  two  bean  bags  are  required  for  this  play.  Divide  the 
children  into  two  squads,  one  squad  being  on  each  side  of 
the  room.  Place  the  ball  on  a  stool  in  the  front  of  the 
room  half  way  between  the  two  sides.  The  leader  of  each 
squad  has  a  bean  bag.  One  leader  comes  forward  and 
standing  by  the  wall  facing  the  stool  tries  to  hit  the  ball  with 
his  bean  bag  so  as  to  knock  it  from  the  stool.  If  he  knocks 
the  ball  off  the  stool,  it  counts  ten  for  his  side ;  if  he  merely 
hits  it  without  getting  it  off  the  stool  it  counts  five.  The 
other  leader  then  has  his  throw,  and  after  him  one  from 
each  squad  alternately  until  every  child  has  had  a  turn. 
Whichever  side  has  the  largest  score  wins  the  game.  When 
the  children  become  fairly  proficient  in  throwing  with  the 
right  hand,  let  them  play  entirely  with  the  left. 


— ^j/v^a 


Tinker  _^_^  __ 
wl»n  up  tbe  C  ^^  ^^"^^p^zir:: 


TIPKER 

T|dn  ndo.     •' "{  -. 

tbey   ddsWed, — Tinker  Okbeaid,   bid 


ds^bi^  d.&  U5u«il,  Tido  close  behind   barking  with  ail  bis  migbtr 
%  Aw^,  d^WAV,  dicro5S  the  vArd,— then  up,  up,  up,  spmnd    linker  into 


TSr  out  on'^a  broaid  y'^-;;;:^::^ 
much  (xs  to  bjiy,  "  Catch       fme,  if  _  y 


'  ^  TIdo  bdrked  and  capered    until    be  wd&  "tired  out.    "Tben  be  Pdn 
home.    "Ilnkeptried  togeX  down.  But  be  was  etfraid  to  jump     He  called  | 
*Mew,  Mew,*  :NvL--^-'/.'  '^-but  no  one  beard  -^""^  •  ''*'  *'*  ' 


i^went  dWdy.    l^e  big 
dX  poor  little  Unker  all  dloT?e^ 
w'lth  thick  cpeam. 


lT?e    ,^ 
looked   down 
Ma^/  -filled 


and  cdl  I ed ,  "CoTnerTTnkerT"    "^ITnker.    jBut  link 
Wb:j  cried  her&elf  to  sleep,  in  her  little     ^^ 
In  tbe  mornind,  she  beard  a  loud  *pur&-rr.*'  Tber 
•  WA&    I  inker, 
^pa  had  beard 


■*■'/"<  ^'- 


tsi^  tbe 
in  tbe  dpple  tree. 


. ^,        _  ^    ^      ^    ?  117)  cry  m  the 

dud  TTnkeT'bdd  jumped  to  bue>  ^  '^^  "^^  *^ 

Wdbn  t  be  d.  gleul     «CS^      .,  

Aixi  domebodyebei '^;>;^^^^^^  was  glaidrroor-A  little 
building  ex      ^"^^^^^g^^m  tbe  &pple-tree. 


45be  e^rne  to  tbe 
didnt  come 


led  up  on  tbe 


And  WA&nt  MdV  c^Ud  ? 


He  bdd  rea^cbed  up 


y\J^ 


Wd5. 


Try  this  Test 

As  the  result  of  a  test  made  among  the  school  children  of 
Chicago  it  is  reported  that  fully  one  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren  in  that  city   are  totally  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 
commonest    flowers,    mixing   lilies,   roses,   hyacinths,  anr 
everything  into  a  hopeless  jumble. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  be ; 
yet  parallel  cases  have  been  found  elsewhere  and  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  peculiar  in  this 
respect.  It  was  shown  but  a  short  time  ago  that  the  av- 
erage school  child  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
most  ordinary  words,  which,  though  in  daily  use,  were 
repeated  parrot-like. — American  Gardening 


The  Dandelion 

There's  a  dainty  little  fellow, 

Who  dresses  ttll  in  yellow, 

lu  yellow,  with  an  overcoat  of  green; 

With  bis  hair  all  crisp  and  cnrly, 

In  the  springtime  bright  and  early 

A-trlppln^  o'er  the  meadow  he  is  seen. 

Through  all  the  spring  bright  weather. 

Like  a  jolly  litUe  tramp, 

Hp  wanders  o'er  the  hillside,  down  the  road ; 

Around  his  yellow  feather, 

The  gypsy  fireflies  camp ; 

His  companions  are  the  wood  lark  and  the  toad. 


There  is  no  unbelief. 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  pee  It  push  away  the  clod 

Trusts  In  Ood. 


Chalk  dust,  did  you  say  ?  Chalk  dust  is  caused  by  quick 
erasing ;  by  the  upward  stroke  of  the  eraser.  The  remedy  is 
to  erase  slowly  downward.  There  is  no  excuse  for  chalk 
dust  in  the  room  if  the  teacher  cares  to  stop  it. 

— J9.  if.  Augsburg 
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Stories  for  Youngest  Children 

Addie  V.  H.  BA.RR,  Chicago 

(The  following  stories  have  been  prepared  and  tested  in  the  school- 
room by  Miss  Barr.  They  are  designed  for  youngest  children  to  serve 
for  reproduction  in  writing,  drawing,  and  scissors  cutting.  They  have 
proved  so  successful  that  other  teachers  have  desired  their  publication, 
and  they  will  appear  for  three  months  in  Primary  Education. 
Specimens  of  the  written,  sketching,  and  cutting  reproduction  by  the 
pupils  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  are  most  creditable  for  the  little 
ones. — ^The  Editor.) 

1.  Fred's  grandfather  has  an  orchard.  There  are  large 
apple  trees  in  the  orchard.  Fred  likes  to  climb  up  into  the 
trees  and  eat  apples. 

2.  Edward  went  walking  in  the  woods  with  his  father, 
and  saw  a  tree  covered  with  bright  red  leaves.  His  father 
said  that  it  was  a  maple  tree. 

3.  There  is  a  grape-vine  growing  on  the  end  of  Nellie's 
porch.  It  is  full  of  big  bunches  of  purple  grapes.  Nellie's 
mamma  is  going  to  make  grape  jelly. 

4.  John  likes  to  run  in  the  dry,  brown  oak  leaves  in 
front  of  his  house.     He  likes  to  hear  the  noise  they  make. 

5.  Edna  found  some  golden  rod  and  asters  in  the  field 
near  her  home.     She  took  them  to  her  teacher. 

6.  Jack  Frost  painted  pictures  on  our  windows  last 
night.    There  were  trees,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

7.  One  day,  Alice  and  Anna  played  "house"  under  the 
oak  tree  in  Anna's  yard.  When  they  set  the  table  they  used 
the  acorns  for  their  cups  and  saucers. 

8.  A  squirrel  lived  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  just  outside  Mar- 
garet's fence.  Sometimes  she  saw  him  sitting  on  a  limb  of 
the  tree  with  a  nut  in  his  paws. 

9.  Mary  and  James  went  to  a  hickory-nut  tree  in  the 
woods.  They  filled  their  baskets  full  of  the  nuts,  and  went 
home  to  spread  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

10.  When  Rose  went  to  Lincoln  Park  she  rode  on  a 
camel.  As  she  rode  around,  she  waved  her  hand  to  her 
mamma. 

1 1.  When  Mr.  Grey  cleans  his  lawn  in  the  fall,  he  makes 
a  bonfire  of  the  leaves.  The  boys  put  sticks  on  the  leaves, 
so  that  the  fire  will  last  longer,  and  roast  potatoes  and 
apples.  When  they  are  cooked,  the  boys  sit  on  the  ground 
and  eat  them.  Mr.  Grey  often  eats  with  the  boys  and  tells 
them  what  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy. 

12.  Jennie  saw  a  blue  jay  in  a  tree.  A  robin  came  and 
sat  on  a  fence  near  by.  The  saucy  bluejay  made  the  robin 
fly  away« 

13.  Andrew  loves  pets.  His  papa  gave  him  two  white 
mice,  and  his  uncle  sent  him  four  beautiful  white  rabbits. 

14.  Jack  is  a  little  black  dog.  When  you  say,  "Sit  up 
Jack,"  he  sits  up  and  barks  at  you. 

15.  Two  little  girls,  Louise  and  Adaline,  went  to  a  large 
park  to  eat  their  lunch.  They  had  rolls  and  peach  pre- 
serves. When  they  began  to  eat,  a  large  goose  came  out  of 
a  pond  and  tried  to  get  their  lunch.  They  were  very  much 
afraid  of  the  goose,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  coukl  with 
their  lunch  in  their  arms. 

16.  John  was  a  very  small  boy,  who  wore  short,  knitted 
stockings.  One  day,  when  he  was  picking  blackberries 
near  his  home,  he  took  off  his  shoe  to  find  a  stone,  which 
hurt  his  foot.  He  saw  a  thread  at  his  stocking-toe,  which 
he  pulled.     It  got   longer  and   longer.     He  sat  still  and 


watched  the  thread  go  round  and  round.  At  first  he  could 
see  only  the  tips  of  his  toes,  then  more  and  more  until,  at 
last,  there  was  his  bare  foot,  and  the  stocking  almost  gone. 
He  went  home  carrying  the  soft  woolen  thread  in  the 
basket  with  the  berries. 

17.  Baby  Lillie  slept  in  a  cradle.  Weenie's  babies  slept 
in  a  box  in  the  kitchen.  Sometimes  she  left  her  family,  and 
came  to  see  Lillie's  mamma,  as  she  sat  rocking  the  cradle. 
One  day  Lillie  and  her  mamma  went  for  a  ride.  When 
they  came  back  they  found  that  Weenie  had  moved  the 
kittens  from  the  box  to  the  cradle  where  they  lay  fast  asleep 
on  the  pink  blanket.  Weenie  sat  beside  the  cradle  pushing 
it  with  her  paw.  Everyone  thought  her  a  very  wonderful 
cat. 

18.  Frank  found  a  kitty  outside  the  front  door  one 
morning.  His  mamma  said  that  he  might  keep  it.  Frank 
gave  the  kitty  some  warm  milk  for  breakfast.  He  named  it 
Good  Morning,  because  it  came  in  the  morning. 

19.  A  little  girl  had  three  chairs.  One  was  red,  one 
was  white,  and  one  was  blue.  She  sat  in  the  red  chair  at 
breakfast,  in  the  white  one  at  lunch,  and  in  the  blue  one  at 
dinner.     Her  papa  called  her  his  little  "  flag  girl." 

20.  James'  dog  Carlo  was  lying  under  a  tree,  when  old 
Tabby  walked  out  to  the  tree  and  began  to  play  with  Carlo's 
tail.  Carlo  snapped  at  Tabby  and  Tabby  slapped  at  Carlo. 
Frank  whipped  them  both  with  a  broom  straw. 

21.  "Cluck,  cluck,"  said  an  old  white  hen  to  her 
black-and-white  chickens ;  "  here's  a  nice  long  worm  for 
you,"  "I  think  that  nice  long  worm  is  for  me,"  said  Mr. 
Bluejay.  Down  he  flew,  and  back  he  went  to  the  tree  with 
the  worm  in  his  bill.  "  Cluck,  cluck,"  said  the  old  white 
hen ;  "  you  are  very  impolite." 

22.  Matilda  went  to  have  her  picture  taken,  and  when 
the  photographer  said,  "  Now  open  your  eyes  and  close  your 
mouth,"  Matilda  opened  her  mouth  and  closed  her  eyes. 
The  photographer  took  her  picture  just  that  way.  She  is  a 
grown  lady  now,  and  she  still  has  the  picture. 

23.  One  night  Jackie  Brownie  said  to  the  other  Brownies, 
"  J^t  us  go  into  the  big  woods  and  have  some  fun."  All  of 
the  Brownies  threw  up  their  caps,  and  started.  They  came 
to  a  tall  stump,  with  an  owl  sitting  upon  it.  They  formed 
a  circle  and  skipped  around  the  owl,  saying,  "  Good  even- 
ing, Mr.  Owl."  The  owl  opened  his  round  eyes  wider  and 
wider.  "  Whoo  !  Whoo  !  Who  are  you?  "  he  said.  Then 
he  snatched  off  Jackie  Brownie's  cap,  and  flew  away  with  it 
through  the  big,  dark  woods.  All  the  other  Brownies  rolled 
on  the  grass  and  laughed  at  Jackie  Brownie,  who  rubbed  his 
head,  and  said  that  he  had  had  enough  fun  for  one  night. 

24.  Ethel  has  a  handkerchief,  with  a  Brownie  in  each 
comer.  She  has  given  the  Brownies  names.  One  she  calls 
Teddie,  one  Bobbie,  one  Dickie,  and  one  Tommie. 

25.  Francis  had  an  iron  pig  for  a  savings'  bank.  The 
pig's  name  was  Dick,  and  Francis  gave  him  pennies  to  eat. 
He  fed  the  pig  one  penny  every  day  in  the  year. 

26.  A  swing  was  in  a  large  elm  tree.  Three  little  chil- 
dren and  their  pet  monkey  swung  in  the  swing  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  when  the  children  were  all  fast  asleep,  the 
monkey  sometimes  swung  by  himself. 

27.  Edward  was  playing  in  Aunt  Isabelle's  closet.  She 
thought  that  he  was  very  quiet,  and  she  peeped  in  to  see 
what  he  was  doing.  He  had  her  (Aimt  Isabelle's)  bottle  of 
shoe- blacking  open,  and  was  making  a  broad  streak  of  black, 
with  the  brush,  around  his  face.  His  auntie  held  him  up  to 
see  himself  in  the  mirror.  "  Me  ^man  in  moon.  Funny 
man  in  moon,"  Edward  said,  laughing,  and  shaking  his  curls. 
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XTbe  Xilies  m%  "  J5eboI6 

Mow  mc 

f>reacb  Without  Worbs 


of  pudt?  " 


— A08S9tti 


Nature  Study  by   Months     VIII 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Nature  Study  Department,  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  City  Teachers 


I 


(All  righu  reserved) 

The  Eatter  Lily 

N  olden  times  the  lily  was  supposed  to  possess  magic 
qualities,  and  the  ancients  ascribed  many  a  healhig 
virtue  to  it.     Longfellow  says : 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand. 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Try  it  in  your  school-room.  Watch  the  effect  upon  the  little  faces  from 
the  street  and  back  alleys  when  they  first  sec  the  tall,  beautiful  lily  waiting 
for  them  some  April  morning.  Let  the  little  ones  drink  their  fill  of  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  most  wonderful  study  to  lead  them  to  analyze  very  simply  their  love 
for  the  lily,  and  express  the  feeling  that  comes  to  us  when  we  look  at  it. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  first  seems  for  them  to  tell  you  why  they  love  this 
beautiful  plant,  and  are  so  happy  that  it  has  come  to  their  room.  You  will  find 
that  the  child  nature  is  just  as  sensitive  to  the  attributes  of  the  lily  though  unable 
to  express  it  so  clearly  as  our  great  masters  of  song,  who  for  centuries  have  paid 
tribute  to  this  -flower. 

After  the  children  have  talked  with  you  about  the  lily,  let  them  sec  the 
reflection  of  their  own  thoughts  in  what  others  have  said,  using  for  the  smallest 
ones  only  the  simplest  of  quotations.  For  the  older  children  read  the  couplet 
or  verse  and  let  them  interpret  the  attribute  which  the  poet  felt  so  strongly. 
In  addition  to  the  two  quotations  given  above,  the  following  will  illustrate  the 
thought.  (The  italics  arc  only  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  not  to  be  indicated  to 
the  child.) 

And  the  s/aUfy  lilies  stand 
Fair  in  the  silvery  light 
Their  pur^  breath  sancHfies  the  air 
As  iht  fragrance  fills  the  night. 

—7.  C.  H.  Dorr 


Lilies  more  white  than  snow 
New  fallen  from  heaven. 

The  lily-cup 
Those  flowers  made  of  lights 


—Sir  7.  Suckling 


-^Hood 


Shrouded  in  darkness  the  lilies  were  biding 

Deep  in  the  earth, 
Patiently  waiting  the  day  and  the  hour 

Set  for  their  birth: 
Storing  vl'^  fragrance  and  whiteness  and  beauty 

Not  knowing  why, 
Trusting  to  mHnite  power  and  wisdom 

TiU  by  and  by. 

—Lillian  D.  Hici 

Throughout  the  whole  of  literature  the  lily  seems  to  breathe  the  following  attri- 
butes :  stateliness,  peacefulness,  contentment,  humility,  light,  faith,  trust,  purity, 
grace,  saintliness.  In  connection  with  the  latter  attribute,  see  the  pictures  sug- 
gested later  under  the  topic,  "  The  Lily  in  Art" 

From  the  thought  of  the  whole  plant,  as  it  appeals  to  us,  pass  to  the  study  of 
the  plant  in  its  expression  of  its  own  life.  Recall  the  bulbs  we  planted  in  the  falL 
The  Easter  lily  when  it  was  first  planted  was  just  such  a  strange,  hard  lump  though 
somewhat  different  in  form,  being  a  rosette  of  short,  thick  scales.  (Ask  for  an 
old  stalk  which  has  finished  blooming,  when  you  buy  your  blossoming  plant  that  you 
may  show  the  remains  of  the  bulb  at  its  base.)  As  long  ago  as  hut  summer  these 
were  laid  in  the  earth.  Thmk  of  the  plain  little  bulb  scales  holding  the  promise 
of  the  tall  beautiful  plant  with  itt  crown  of  white  blonomi. 
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"  Folded  away  in  y  ur  bed«  so  low, 
Lily  bulbs,  tell  me,  did  you  surely  know 
Of  the  beautiful  Life  that  was  coming  soon?'* 

No  flower  is  so  perfect  a  type-of  the  resurrection  of  all 
life  as  the  Easter  lily.  Do  not  limit  your  thought  of  the 
renewal  of  life.  The  earth,  as  it  wakes  from  sleep,  is  full  of 
just  this  song  of  the  resurrection  in  the  physical  world  as 
well  as  the  spiritual. 

Turning  again  to  the  plant,  let  your  aim  be  in  the  study 
of  its  form  and  characteristics  to  emphasize  these  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  plant.  Examine  the  bulb  scales  on  the 
old  plant.  These  furnished  the  food  for  the  young  lily 
plant  when  it  first  began  to  grow.  Roots  soon  began  to 
form  at  the  base  of  this  so  that  as  the  plant  grew  larger  it 
might  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth  directly.  The  roots 
hold  the  plant  firmly  in  the  ground  as  well.  Feel  of  the 
strong,  sturdy,  cylindrical  stem  of  the  plant.  Its  mission  is 
to  carry  the  food  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the  other. 
It  is  a  great  street  along  which  the  lily  plant  sends  every- 
thing that  is  needed  for  growth. ,  It  has  another  mission  : 
that  of  bringing  the  leaves  up  into  the  light.  High  above 
all,  see  where  it  has  also  lifted  the  pure  white  blossoms. 

The  Leaf,  Next  come  the  leaf  workers.  (Do  not 
attempt  to  describe  their  work  to  the  little  children.  'I'hey 
cannot  comprehend  it.)  To  help  the  leaves  in  their  work  ^ 
for  the  plant  they  need  the  sunlight  Notice  the  number  of 
leaf  workers,  their  shape,  and  the  way  each  stands  upon  the 
stem.  Do  you  see  how  each  is  so  placed  that  it  does  not 
shade  the  one  below?  Every  leaf  has  its  share  of  light  and 
moisture.  Notice  the  difference  between  the  upper  side  of 
the  leaf  which  is  toward  the  light  an«l  the  under  side  which 
is  away  from  it.  Find  the  veins  which  carry  the  food  that 
the  roots  send  to  the  leaf. 

The  Flower.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  this  is  the  goal 
toward  which  the  plant  has  been  working,  i>.,  the  crown  of 
Easter  lilies.  We  saw  in  the  fall  that  the  mission  of  the 
flower  was  to  make  the  seed.  To  do  this,  the  flower  needs 
the  help  of  the  bee,  butterfly,  or  moth.  I  should  only  /«- 
/r^//j/^^  the  story  of  cross-pollination  to  the  first  year  chil- 
dren, leaving  the  fuller  details  until  later.  Lead  them  to 
see  that  as  the  flower  is  hoping  for  the  visits  of  the  insects 
it  must  be  where  they  can  see  it,  hence  the  stem  has  lifted 
the  flower  high  in  the  air.  The  white  dress  of  the  divisions 
of  the  flower  (perianth)  can  be  seen  a  long  distance  by  the 
flying  insect.  The  moth  flying  by  night  catches  the  gleam 
of  white  from  the  lily.  The  flowers  have  something  else 
which  would  call  the  insect  even  if  it  could  not  see  them. 
The  exquisite  odor  tells  the  insect  who  may  be  flying  near 
that  the  lily  is  calling.  To  rejjay  him  for  the  visit,  she  has 
the  nectar  in  the  lower  part  of  her  cup.  In  exchange  for 
this  he  carries  the  yellow  dust  of  the  golden  stamens  from 
one  lily  to  another.  The  number  of  blossoms  together  make 
all  more  easily  seen.  Notice  the  arrangement  of  a  number 
of  lilies  in  blossom  upon  one  head.  From  whatever  direc- 
tion an  insect  is  coming  there  is  a  lily  turned  towards  it. 
Other  details  as  to  the  general  shape  of  the  lily  bell  or 
trumpet,  the  divisions,  three  outer  and  three  inner,  the 
number  of  stamens,  and  the  long  green  pistil  which  receives 
the  gift  of  the  pollen  brought  by  the  insect  from  the  lily  just 
visited ;  all  of  these  may  be  observed  by  the  group  of  chil- 
dren with  little  difficulty. 

General  Information,  The  lily  does  not  need  to  rely 
upon  the  perfected  seed  for  the  making  of  new  plants. 
Small  side  bulbs  spon  begin  to  form  upon  the  original  bulb, 
each  of  which  will  make  a  lily  plant.  The  Easter  lily  comes 
from  Bermuda  and  is  frequently  called  the  Bermuda  lily.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  small  island.  There 
they  flower  in  February  and  March.  The  newly  formed 
bulbs  are  ready  for  shipment  in  June  or  July,  having  been 
previously  stored  and  allowed  to  rest.  They  come  in  large 
consignments  to  the  United  States,  our  growers  starting 
them  during  the  summer  time  for  winter  blooming.  At 
Easter  time  the  blossoming  stalks  were  often  shipped  in 
large  quantities  from  Bermuda,  but  that  is  being  done  away 
with  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Lily  in  Art.  So  symbolic  of  purity  was  the  lily,  that 
it  hat  been  asiociated  almost  invariably  wiift  religious  sub- 


jects. Rossetti's  "Angel  of  the  Annunciation,"  bears  them 
in  his  hand.  "St.  Agnes"  (Herbert)  carries  a  stalk  of 
lilies.  In  Carlo  Dolce's  "St.  Cecilia,"  it  appears  beside 
her.  We  see  them  again  in  "  Santa  Lilias  "  (Rossetti) ;  "  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Infant  Christ "  (Cari  Muller)  ;  "  Madonna 
and  Child  "  (H.  Ballheim)  ;  "  Madonna  and  Lily  "  (Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci);  "The  Annunciation"  (Guido  Reni) ; 
"Madonna  and  Child  and  Lily"  (Carlo  Dolce);  "The 
Holy  Family"  (Ittenbach).  Copies  of  these  urimounted 
(fifteen  cents)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Soule  Photograph 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lily  in  History.  The  lily  was  one  of  the  favorite  flowers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  was  used  in  many  of  their  ceremonies. 
The  Italian  colonists  softened  the  Greek  word  Uirion  into 
<*  lilium." 

Assyrian  tablets  show  our  common  Easter  lily  in  bas- 
relief.  The  design  was  used  in  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  I.  Kings,  VII.  19  and  26:  "And  the  chapiters 
that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  were  of  lily  work  in  the 
porch,  four  cubits."  In  describing  another  part  of  the 
temple  the  historian  says :  "  And  it  was  an  hand  breadth 
thick,  and  the  brim  thereof  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a 
cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies." 

Sushan  means  Lily,  which  was  named,  it  is  most  likely, 
from  the  number  of  lilies  growing  there.  From  this  comes 
the  proper  name,  Susannah,  meaning  lily. 

"  Consider  the  lilies,"  was  said  in  all  probability  of  the 
glowing  Easter  lily  of  Palestine,  rather  than  of  the  white 
lily. 

In  many  an  ancient  church  of  Europe  the  "  carved  work 
of  open  lilies  "  may  still  be  seen.  It  was  frequently  carved 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  virgin  martyrs.  The  lily  is  the  em- 
blem of  the  city  of  Florence,  hence,  she  is  called,  "  The 
Lily  of  the  Arno."  The  lily  of  France  was  the  •  s,  not  a 
true  lily. 

Modern  folk  lore  attributes  magica  attributes  to  this 
flower,  probably  from  its  association  for  centuri-^  with  re- 
ligious thought. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips 

If  you  could  have  taken  a  peep  into  a  certain  dark,  cool 
cupboard  during  this  winter  you  would  have  seen  how  long 
ago  we  were  preparing  for  April's  coming.  In  the  fall,  after 
the  little  ones  had  planted  their  crocuses  in  the  lawn,  they 
made  ready  a  number  of  hyacinth  bulbs  for  indoor  blooming. 
Regijlar  hyacinth  glasses  cost  fifteen  cents  apiece  and  are 
not  of  any  particular  use  for  anything  else  so  that  many 
times  we  buy,  instead  of  these,  glass  vases  at  the  five  and 
ten  cent  store  which  will  serve  the  rest  of  the  year  to  hold 
flowers  as  well. 

Set  the  bulbs  in  the  mouth  of  the  vase  with  the  base  or 
crown  from  which  the  roots  are  to  spring  touching  the 
the  water  all  around.  Place  a  lump  of  charcoal  in  the 
water  and  set  the  "  mixture  "  away  in  the  dark,  not  "  to 
cool,"  but  to  remain  cool  until  the  growth  of  roots  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  bring  it  out.  Darkness  and  coolness 
are  two  absolutely  necessary  requisites  to  successful  hya- 
cinth raising.  Pour  in  fresh  water  as  it  evaporates.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  have  filled  the  glass  and  the  bud  cluster 
begins  to  show,  the  bulbs  are  ready  to  bring  out  into  the 
light,  but  not  direct  sunlight. 

Others,  we  planted  in  pots,  but  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
remembering  to  water  them  throughout  the  winter  after  we  had 
tucked  them  out  of  sight.  When  planting  bulbs  in  pots  see 
that  the  omnipresent  school  mouse  (a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  colonial  "  church  mouse,"  I  believe)  does  not  consider 
that  the  gods  have  spread  a  feast  for  him  of  succulent,  deli- 
cious, green  tops  of  your  hyacinth  bulb.  He  cannot  scale 
the  slipptry  heights  of  your  bulb  vase,  but  the  pots  he  is 
quite  equal  to,  so  select  a  shelf  rather  than  the  floor  of  your 
closet  to  place  the  bulbs  upon. 

But,  you  say,  "  We  did  not  do  all  this  in  November." 
Never  mind  then.  Do  it  another  year  so  that  the  little  ones 
may  have  the  whole  story,  and  go  now  to  the  oft-mentioned 
florist,  the  city  teacher's  help  in  time  of  trouble,  and  ask  him 
for  a  hyacinth  bulb  he  has  just  brought  up  from  the  cellar. 
You  will  never  buy  a  fully  blossomed  plant  after  once  having 
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shared  with  the  children  the  delight  of  watching  the  flower 
stretch  upward  and  open  its  exquisite  blossoms  to  the  light. 
Buy  a  pot  of  tulips  before  they  have  opened  and  watch  them 
unfold. 

The  hyacinth  and  tulips  are  visitors  from  across  the  sea. 
The  Dutch  windmills  look  down  upon  thousands  of  gorgeous 
beds  of  these  blossoms.  Show  the  children  pictures  of  Hol- 
land. Let  them  know  something  of  the  love  of  the  Dutch 
for  the  two  flowers.  Re-read,  for  your  own  sake,  Dumas' 
"  Black  Tulip,"  and  tell  enough  of  the  story  to  show  Van 
Baerle's  devotion  to  his  tulip.  (See  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's 
"  The  Land  of  Pluck,"  Chap.  V.) 

Let  the  children  realize  that  this  very  plant  they  are  enjoying 
came  all  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  wooden  shoes.  The 
large  florists  usually  order  the  bulbs  in  the  spring  directly 
from  the  growers  in  Holland.  Every  fall,  millions  of  these 
bulbs  are  imported,  pass  through  the  custom  house,  and  are 
shipped  all  over  the  United  States. 

Take  up  the  study  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the 
Easter  lily.  Follow  with  the  study  of  the  narcissus,  daffodil, 
and  crocus,  if  you  care  to  take  more  of  our  Easter  blossoms. 

The  Crocus 

• 
The  ones  we  planted  out  of  doors  will  be  blossoming  by 
this  time.  Take  up  a  pot  full  for  study  in  the  school-room. 
A  cheerier,  brighter  little  flower  never  bloomed.  Once 
planted  in  the  lawn,  each  year  finds  them  up  and  out  before 
the  snow  is  fairly  gone.  Between  the  lessons,  set  the  pot 
on  the  occupation  table  where  the 
children  may  enjoy  them.  Letter 
the  following  verses  upon  a  card 
and  place  it  against  the  pot  of 
crocuses.  The  children  frequently 
illustrate  the  verses,  the  flower  be- 
ing easily  drawn  and  colored  with 
crayon,  or  washed  in  with  water 
color. 

March  snows  were  wildly  whirling. 

The  wind  was  in  a  roar, 
When  ten  little  ladies  in  purple  cloaks 

Stood  by  my  chamber  door. 

"  From  under  the  world  we  come, 
The  fairy  sunbeams  woke  us,'* 
Said  the  ten  little  ladies  in  purple  cloaks 
"  And  our  family  name  is  Crocus." 

—  Child's  Hour, 

Other  Topics  for  the  Month  , 

You  have  realized  by  this  time 
the  thought  for  April.  The  most 
welcome  of  seasons  in  the  school- 
room is  just  this  awakening  time. 
The  teacher  who  "  never  cared  for 
nature  study,"  is  not  proof  against 
the  marvel  of  the  chrysalis  fairy,  or 
the  daily  wonders  which  nature 
quietly  brings  from  her  treasure 
house.  There  are  four  types,  each 
different  in  itself,  but  teaching  the 
same  great  truth  of  dawning  life  which  seems  to  stand  for 
this  season.  None  of  these  can  be  spared  from  our  class- 
room and  you  who  look  forward  with  delight  each  year  to 
their  coming,  will  say  "  Amen  "  to  this  I  know. 

First,  as  "was  suggested,  come  the  Easier  lily  and  related 
types.  From  the  hard  bulb  which  shrouded  the  glorious 
life  within,  the  coming  of  this  perfect  type  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  a  revelation  to  the  child. 

Resting  quietly  in  the  school-room  during  the  long,  winter 
months,  your  butterflies  and  moths  repeat  the  story  of 
the  hidden  life  which  wakes  with  the  coming  of  the 
spring. 

The  study  of  the  seed  forms  another  part  of  the  month's 
thought 

If  you  have  never  arranged  for  it  before,  begin  to  plan 
what  comer  may  be  fenced  off  with  wire  netting  for  his 
fluflSness,  the  real  live  Easter  chicken.  Surely  he  sounds 
April's  message  with  no  uncertain  note. 


*  Suggestions  for  Treatment 

The  four  types  given  above  will  easily  fill  the  month. 
That  they  should  coincide  with  the  days  of  the  month  is 
not  necessary.  Our  cocoons  are  not  always  timed  to  suit 
the  school  schedule.  My  only  plea  is  for  unity  of  thought 
in  the  work.  Begin  in  March  if  you  will,  but  group  your 
topics  so  that  each  emphasizes  and  broadens  the  thought. 

The  suggestions  for  the  Easter  lily  have  been  given.  In 
the  other  topics  jot  down  a  few  things  to  look  out 
for. 

The  Butterfly.  Be  sure  that  you  do  not  misuse  the  words 
"  chrysalis'*  and  "cocoon."  Look  up  the  differences  be- 
tween a  moth  and  a  butterfly.  Save  your  empty  cocoons 
for  a  class  set  to  use  in  comparing  them  "before"  and 
"  after."  Remember  that  if  you  are  teaching  the  freeing  of 
life  from  the  chrysalis,  the  school-room  must  not  be  a  second 
prison.  After  the  children  have  had  a  chance  to  observe 
the  butterfly,  open  the  window  and  let  it  go.  If  nothing 
but  brick  walls  and  streets  confront  the  just-awakened  but- 
terfly, has  it  not  given  you  enough  inspiration  to  make  you 
willing  to  take  it  a  little  farther  to  the  park  or  to  the  sub- 
urbs ?  You  will  be  teaching  more  in  this  way  than  ii  you 
extend  the  school-room  observation  until  the  brief  little  life 
is  over. 

The  Seed,  In  the  study  of  the  seed,  arrange  for  each 
child  to  have  his  own  little  garden,  either  by  his  bringing  a 
small  dish,  or  by  your  providing  each  with  the  smallest  size 
of  pot.     Germinate  a  number  of  beans  and  peas  in  damp 


It  was  so  thirsty."     (Copyright,  1901,  by  A.  V.  Luther  ) 

sawdust  at  home  for  class  study  so  that  the  little  tots  may 
not  have  to  "  pull  their  own  up  to  watch  them  grow." 

If  you  have  had  trouble  lately  with  getting  beans  to 
germinate  even  with  your  most  expert  treatment,  transfer 
your  custom  from  the  grocer  to  the  seedsman.  Your  grocer 
does  not  buy  his  beans  with  an  eye  to  germination,  but  to 
mastication,  so  don't  blame  him  that  you  have  taken  his 
"  wagon  and  hitched  it  to  a  star." 

Study  your  seed  late  enough  so  that  the  growing  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  the  school  garden  or  the  home  plot. 
Keep  a  few  of  the  bean  plants  in  the  room  to  bring  to 
flower  and  seed,  which  is  quite  easily  done.  After  the 
work  upon  the  typical  seed,  take  some  of  the  seeds  the  chil- 
dren collected  in  the  fall,  and  let  them  have  the  delight  of 
carrying  out  the  "Mission  of  the  Flower,"  suggested  in 
October  Primary  Education. 

The  bean  and  the  pea  are  both  excellent  topics  to  start 
the  study  of  germination.     For  the  higher  grades  I  should 
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tuggest  working  along  different  linea,  so  as  not  to' repeat  the 
bean  nntil  it  becomes  hackneyed. 

Germinating  Grasses.  In  the  second  year  make  your 
germination  lessons  cluster  round  the  thought  of  the  grains. 
Begin  with  the  com.  Recall  the  harvesting  and  the  saving 
of  the  seed  corn  by  the  farmer.  Study  the  soaked  kernel, 
letting  the  children  plant  other  kernels  of  com  in  the  win* 
dow-box,  or  in  individual  pots.  Plant  an  extra  supply  for 
study  of  various  stages.  Correlate  with  the  story  of  Mon- 
damin  in  "  Hiawatha's  Fasting.''  Plant  other  grains,  as 
wheat  and  oats,  thus  having  a  little  wheat  field  in  your  win- 
dow. I'he  most  delightful  of  all  is  the  making  of  a  minia- 
ture lawn  by  sowing  grass  seed  thickly  in  a  low  baking-pan 
filled  with  earth.  The  children  are  very  proud  of  their 
''  lawn,"  and  learn  to  care  for  it,  sowing  extra  seed  on  the 
bare  places,  watering  it  and  weeding  it,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
**  lawn  of  a  larger  growth." 

Germination  of  Useful  Products.  For  the  third  year,  the 
children  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  experimenting  with  some 
of  the  common  geographical  products :  peanuts,  cotton, 
castor  oil  bean,  flax,  broom  com,  pop  com,  mustard,  laven- 
der, hops,  lemon,  wild  rice,  hemp,  mint,  sage,  etc. 

Egg-shell  Forests.  The  fourth  year  children  make  a 
special  study  of  the  germinating  seeds  of  trees,  especially 
the  maple.  It  is  not  practicable  to  start  the  seeds  in  the 
school-room,  as  it  takes  a  number  of  weeks  for  the  first  sign 
of  germination.  We  have  taken  the  children  out  to  collect 
the  maple  keys,  just  sprouting  out  of  doors,  brought  them 
back  to  the  school-room  and  watched  their  development. 
The  especial  feature  they  most  enjoy  is  preparing  the  egg- 
shell, which  is  to  contain  each  little  germinating  half  <<  key." 
Take  an  empty  egg-shell,  make  a  small  hole  in  the  botto!n 
for  drainage,  fill  with  good  earth  and  plant  the  sprouting 
.  maple  seed  in  it.  Each  child  may  write  his  name  on  the 
shell.  Set  them  all  in  a  low  pan  half  filled  with  saw-dust, 
that  the  eggs  may  stand  upright,  place  in  the  window,  keep 
well  watered,  study  as  the  plant  progresses,  and  set  out 
upon  Arbor  day. 

In  planting,  crash  well  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  and  place 
egg-shell,  plant  and  all,  directly  in  the  ground.  In  this  way, 
the  roots  of  the  young  maple  are  not  disturbed,  and  soon 
find  their  way  out  of  the  crushed  bottom  of  the  shell  into 
the  ground. 

Every  city  child  may  thus  plant  his  own  tree  upon  Arbor 
day  in  his  own  garden,  or,  egg-shell  in  hand,  may,  for  a  five- 
cent  carfare,  go  out  to  the  suburbs  and  there  pktnt  his  small 
tree.  The  ones  we  planted  last  year  are  doing  nicely, 
according  to  the  children's  reports. 

The  Fianting  of  Flower  Seeds.  The  pupils  of  the  fifth 
year  had  for  their  motive  the  raising  of  seedlings  for  home 
and  school  gardens.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  school- 
room, the  young  plants  thinned  out  and  transplanted  as 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough.  The  egg-sheUs  may  be 
employed  again  here,  for  in  this  way  the  transplanting 
necessitates  no  disturbance,  and  the  enclosing  shells  pre- 
serve the  moisture  when  they  are  placed  in  the  ground. 
Allow  only  one  seedling  to  grow  in  an  egg-shell  pot,  selecting, 
of  those  that  come  up  in  the  shell,  only  the  strongest, 
removing  the  others.  That  this  is  a  practicable  way  for 
other  than  teachers  is  proven  by  a  certain  old-fashioned 
garden  which  was  a  wealth  of  bloom  last  summer,  and  which 
was  laid  out  entirely  on  the  egg-shell  plan. 

References  upon  Germination 

Beans  and  Their  Development,  Charles  Scott,  Primary 
Education,  May,  1897. 

How  a  Squash  Plant  gets  out  of  the  Seed,  Cornell 
Teachers'  Leaflets,  No.  i. 

Study  of  the  Morning-Glory  Seed,  Systematic  Science 
Teaching,  Howe,  pages  379  to  321. 

The  Seed.     Miss  Newell's  Botany,  Part  T. 

The  Maple  Seed.  The  Life  of  the  Bean.  (Reading  les> 
sons  for  first  year  pupils.)  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Readers. 

The  Little  Brown  Seed.  (Story.)  Cat  Tails  and  Other 
Tales. 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod.     (Story.)     Hans  Andersen. 


Qucrcus  Alba.  (Story.)  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her 
Children. 

Story  of  a  Proud  Little  Grain  of  Wheat,  by  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett,  in  Little  Saint  Elizabeth  and  Other  Stories. 

Picciola,  Xavier  Santine,  Chapter  III.  (The  whole  novel 
is  an  inspiration  to  higher  work,  as  it  is  through  the  little 
plant  which  springs  up  in  the  courtyard  that  Count  de 
Chamey  is  led  to  truer  living.) 

The  Reign  of  Law,  Chapter  I.  (A  marvellous  picturing  of 
the  development  of  the  seed.) 

The  Flower.    Tennyson. 

Hiawatha's  Fasting.     Longfellow. 

Mystery  of  the  Seed.     Lucy  Larcom. 

Little  Brown  Seed  in  the  Furrow,  by  Ida  W.  Benham,  in 
Little  Flower  Folk. 

The  Chicken.  For  the  sand  table  "  chicken  yard,"  see 
October,  Primary  EDUCAnoN.  A  bit  of  eider-down  flan- 
nel in  one  corner  will  make  a  warm  little  nest  for  the 
new-comer  just  out  of  the  shell.  Incubator  chickens  may 
be  obtained  at  this  season  from  dealers,  and  easily  kept  for 
a  few  days  in  the  school-room.  Later,  should  you  find  a 
docile  live  mother  instead  of  a  "  tin  "  one,  both  she  and 
her  brood  will  be  the  most  welcome  visitors  of  the  year  to 
your  children.  With  wire  netting  across  one  comer  of  the 
room,  a  kindly  disposed  janitor  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
your  work,  and  what  seems  impossible  is  done.  Hen  and 
chickens  in  the  class-room !  Yes,  and  not  so  difficult  a 
matter  as  you  imagine.  Just  think  of  those  little  city  chil- 
dren of  yours  and  what  it  would  mean  to  them  ! 

Finally,  do  not  forget  to  bring  a  bit  of  the  woods  life  to 
your  class-room  this  month.  What  would  April  be  with- 
out hepaticas  !  Don't  forget  that  the  interrogation  points 
of.  ferns  are  asking  you  why  you  have  not  come  for  them  be- 
fore that  the  children  may  watch  them  uncurl.  Above  all, 
bring  the  Spring  into  your  work.  Let  other  lessons  beside 
the  nature  study  breathe  the  awakening,  and  show  in  re- 
newed power  and  strength  and  love  for  your  work. 

The  spring  reveals  herself  in  secret  only, 

Through  hidden  signs  we  guess  her  mystic  power. 
The  fields  are  bare,  the  woodlands  wild  and  lonely, 

But,  lo !  beneath  the  earth  she  hides  the  flower. 
The  willows  quicken  at  the  river's  brim. 

The  eager  alder  breaks  her  tiny  buds, 
The  upland  hills  are  wrapt  in  hazes  dim,  « ^is 

And  sweet,  impulsive  life  has  stirred  the  woods. 

— Dora  Reed  Goodale 


An  Appeal 

''  Fellow  teachers,  do  you,  and  you,  and  you,  individually, 
love  nature  in  this  day  of  great  awakening  ?  Do  you  really 
love  her  in  any  of  her  manifold  manifestations?  Is  this 
great  movement  that  is  passing  over  the  entire  world  yet  to 
touch  your  souls,  or  are  you  to  be  hardened  against  this 
higher,  this  new  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Why  will 
you  be  strangers  to  this  great  love  ?  I  know  of  no  better 
analogy  of  nature  than  that  phrase  of  the  poet  who  said  of 
his  ladylove : '  I  cannot  see  your  countenance,  love,  for  your 
soul  that  is  so  much  purer.'  So  we  say  of  nature  to-day,  we 
cannot  see  her  countenance  for  her  soiil.  Ix>ve  nature. 
Infect  the  children  with  it  and  you  will  lay  deeper  than  in 
any  other  way,  than  in  all  other  ways,  the  foundation  for 
which  the  school  and  church  exist." 

— iDr.  G.  Stanley  HaU 


Planting  a  Tree 

Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  to-day, 
What  win  you  be  when  we're  old  and  gray? 
>  The  savings  bank  of  the  squirrel  and  mouse ; 
For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  hoase, 
The  dressing-room  of  the  butterfly's  ball. 
The  locust  and  katydid's  concert  hall, 
The  school  boy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June, 
The  school  girl's  tent  in  the  July  noon  l 
And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  mernly 
A  tale  of  the  children  who  planted  me." 
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The  Monthly  Weather  Record 

MAt:RA  E.  Palm 

ONE  of  the  most  profitable  and  pleasurable  occupa- 
tions for  little   folks,    in   connection    with   Nature 
Study,  is  the  planning  and  making  of  the  monthly 
weather  record. 
Perhaps  the  one  most  frequently  used  is  that  drawn  on 
the  board,  in  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  suitable  decoration  at 
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the  top,  and  the  squares  beneath ;  yellow  crayon  is  used  for 
sunny  days,  slanting  lines  and  an  open  umbrella  for  rain,  a 
closed  umbrella  for  cloudy  days,  and  appropriate  symbols  for 
birthdays  and  holidays.  I  have  seen  numerous  devices  for 
indicating  sunny  days,  but  find  that  a  semi-circle  drawn  in 
the  corner,  with  rays  of  sunshine  emitting  from  it,  is  by  far 
the  prettiest. 

A  square  or  oblong  for  each  day  of  the  month,  drawn  as  a 
border  across  the  top  of  the  board,  is  sometimes  used  and  is 
economical  if  blackboard  room  is  limited ;  but  an  objection 
is  that  it  is  out  of  the  children's  reach  and  can  not  be  made 
//uir  weather  record. 

But  these  records,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  nor  how  much 
time  has  been  expended  upon  them,  must 
sometime  be  erased ;  for  this  reason  they  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  true  record. 
The  following  plan  for  a  permanent  one  may 
prove  helpful  or  suggestive. 

A  piece  of  heavy  dark  paper,  twenty  by 
twenty-four  inches,  which  may  be  purchased  at 
a  job-printing  establishment  for  a  trifle,  or 
pUdn  dark  wall  paper  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  is  used  for  a  foundation. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  make  a  border  of  gilt  paper  cut  into  one- 
fourth  inch  strips. 

Draw  with  wax  crayon  (any  light  color 
which  will  show  distinctly  on  the  dark  paper), 
the  three  Inch  iquarei  for  parquetry  circles. 


Cut  from  white  paper  the  letters  which  form  the  name  of 
the  month.     If  you  cannot  cut  well,  use  the  name  from  an 
ordinary  calendar  of  good  size.    The  names  of  the  days 
may  also   be  cut  from  a  calendar  aad   pasted  in  the  top 
squares.    The  name  of  the  month  may  be  mounted  diago- 
nally, if  the  letters  are  cut  separately,  and  in  January  deco- 
rated with  icicles,  cut  from  white ;  in  December,  with  holly, 
cut  from  a  colored  picture ;  in  May,  with  tiny  flowers,  etc. 
It  is  now  ready  for  the  children's  part  of  the  work.    The 
parquetry    circles    are     used    and    may    be    purchased, 
gummed.     A  yellow  circle  indicates  a  sunny  day 
and  a  gray  one  a  cloudy  day.     It  often  happens 
"  that  a  circle  has  to  be  cut  in  halves,  some- 

times fourths,  that  the  weather's  conditions 
may  be  accurately  recorded.  If,  for  a  very 
short  time  the  sun  shines,  we  paste  a  tiny  yellow 
triangle  on  the  gray.  Umbrellas  cut  from  white 
are  used,  and  show  by  their  form  whether  the 
day  has  been  cloudy  or  rainy.  Icicles  denote 
cold  weather ;  boots,  mud ;  a  fan,  a  warm  day ; 
a  white  circle  or  a  snowflake,  a  snowy  day;  a 
tiny  cake  with  colored  candles,  a  birthday; 
special  days  are  marked  with  appropriate 
symbols. 

A  pretty  idea  is  to  place  on  the  record,  each 
day,  a  symbol  by  which  the  morning  talk  or  oc- 
cupation may  be  remembered.  In  the  study  of 
the  miner,  cutting  picks  may  be  the  occupation 
of  a  class.  The  very  best  may  be  a  "  iparker," 
as  the  children  call  it,  for  that  day. 

In  the  spring,  mark  with  a  bird  the  day  you 
first  see  a  robin;  with  a  real  pussy-willow,  the 
day  the  first  one  was  brought  to  school;  the 
first  wild-flower,  pressed  and  mounted;  a  rake 
and  hoe  may  signify  the  day  the  garden  was 
made,  and  a  real  grain  of  com,  the  day  the  com 
was  planted. 

Floral  catalogues  contain  pictures  for  use  in 
the  spring.  These  symbols  are  added  only  as 
suggested  by  talks,  stories,  and  activities.  If  a 
special  day  occurs  in  the  month,  it  is  well  to 
place  in  the  square  denoting  that  day,  a  picture 
or  cutting,  which  is  a  reminder  that  the  occasion 
is  a  certain  number  of  days  distant. 

For  the  decorations  proper,  silhouette  pictures 
are  suggestive  and  easily  made.    Colored  pict- 
ures are  pretty  and  accumulate  rapidly.      Cut- 
paper  pictures  give  a  gay  and  poster-like  effect. 
The  records  will  vary  as   different   ideas  and  inspirations 
seize  the  teacher.    They  may  be  made  on  a  much  smaller 
scale ;  often  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  omitted. 

Each  child  might  plan  and  make  a  small  one.  Colored 
paper  may  be  used  for  a  border,  or  the  border  omitted. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  in  different  shapes,  scarcely 
twice  the  same  size.  They  may  form  a  part  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  school-room^  and  should  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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Teaching  Tables  by  Inference 

Emily  Freiderger,  Chicago 

IN  order  to  teach  the  tables,  I  have, during  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  public  schools^  tried  all  sorts  of 
methods  and  devices.  But  it  is  only  since  I  have 
taught  the  tables  by  inference,  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  work,  that  I  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil, 
to  serve  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  more  advanced  lessons. 
But  I  prefer  this  method,  not  only  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
both  the  class  and  I  take  in  it,  but  because  I  have  found  it 
the  best  and  most  helpful  in  many  respects. 

By  the  time  a  child  is  ready  to  be  taught  the  table  of  2's, 
he  knows  among  other  things,  the  equivalents  of  2  2's,  3  2's, 
4  2's,  and  5  2's.  He  knows,  too,  what  2  3's,  2  4's,  and  2 
5's  equal.  With  these  facts  as  a  foundation,  he  can  be 
taught  the  table  of  2's  by  inference. 

I^t  me  give  an  illustration.  At  the  beginning,  I  would 
ask  a  few  questions  of  this  kind  : 

4  marbles  are  how  many  times  as  many  as  2  marbles  ? 

10  cents  equal  how  many  5  cents? 

6  boxes  of  berries  contain  how  many  times  as  much  as  2 
boxes? 

8  books  are  how  many  4  books  ? 

And  so  on,  until  I  am  certain  that  these  forms  of  expres- 
sions are  understood. 

To  a  child  who  does  not  respond  quickly,  I  would  not  say, 
*'  I>on*t  you  know  8  is  2  times  4,  so  8  boxes  are  2  times  4 
boxes?  Now,  John,  you  tell  me."  But  I  would  give  him 
8  pencils  and  another  child  2  pencils,  and  siy,  <<  You  have 
how  many  times  as  many  pencils  as  Arthur?**  or  "How 
many  times  can  you  give  Arthur  2  pencils  ?  "  Then  I  would 
take  6  books  and  2  books,  or  10  pieces  of  crayon  and  2 
pieces,  and  use  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  will  soon 
understand,  and  the  delay  will  do  the  other  children  no 
harm.     We  are  then  ready  for  this  lesson : 

Question     3  2's  equal  how  much?  . 

Answer    3  2's  equal  6. 

Teacher  at  the  blackboard  writes,  3  2's  ^=:  6,  and,  to  make 
more  clear,  "Three  two's  equal  six,"  or  "Three  times  two 
is  six,"  and,  as  in  my  own  class  room,  I  use  the  dot  as  the 
sign  of  multiplication  (advocated  by  Mr.  Speer),  I  also 
write  3  •  2  =  6.  To  make  myself  clear  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  dot  method,  I  shall  continue  here  in  the  old  way. 

Ques.     6  2's  equal  how  many  times  3  2's? 

Ans,  6  2's  equal  2  times  3  2's.  (As  soon  as  I  find  this 
is  understood,  I  omit  the  word  "  times,"  and  have  the  pupils 
say  "6  2's  equal  2  3's."  If  answer  is  given  in  a  sentence, 
much  is  gained,  although,  after  my  class  and  I  understand 
each  other,  I  frequently  say,  during  a  lesson  of  this  kind, 
"  Don't  answer  in  sentences  to-day.") 

Ques.     Then  6  2's  equal  how  much? 

Ans,     6  2*3  equal  12. 

Ques,  Susie  write  6  2's  on  ^  Jennie  shows  the  class 
the  board.     Susie  will  very     \  222222 

likely  write  %  Ques,     George,     how 

Ques.    Who  can  write  6     *     would  you  write  them  ? 
2's  in  another  wa^?  George  wntes    ,     ^ 

Ques,     Add  the  column  of  2's  aloud,  William.      >     ^ 

Ans.     2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  (putting  the  sum  in  place). 

Here  I  would  ask  a  few  questions  of  this  kind. 

What  is  the  cost  of  6  2  cent  stamps  ? 

How  many  pencils  at  two  cents  apiece  can  be  bought  for 
12  cents? 

If  a  boy  receives  2  pennies  each  day,  how  much  does  he 
receive  in  3  days?     In  6  days? 

Ques,  {continuing)     12  equals  2  times  what  number? 

Ans.     12  equals  2  times  6. 

I  would  show  questions  and  answers  thus  : 

12  =  2  times    ?     12  =  2  times  6.     12  =r  2  6's. 

12  =  2'?  12  =  2  •  6. 

Ques.     12  equals  6  times  what  number? 

Am-     12  equals  6  times  2. 

Ques.  {speaking  slowly)     12,  which  equals  6  2's,  equals 
^  how  many  4's?     (This  question  may  have  to  be  repeated.) 

WUi-awaki  Harry    1%  equals  3  4's. 


Ques.    How  do  you  know? 

Harry  stumbles  a  little,  but  finally  he  says  in  a  proud  way, 
"  4  is  twice  as  big  as  2."  To  which  I  would  probably  reply, 
"  I  know  it."  He  understands,  then,  that  a  better  answer  is 
expected  of  him,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  say, 
"  Then  it  takels  only  3  4's  to  equal  the  6  2's."  Many  of  the 
class  wish  to  have  their  say,  and  I  call  upon  Sophie,  who  re- 
cites thus :  "  4  is  twice  as  large  as  2,  and  so  it  takes  only 
half  as  many  4's  to  make  12  as  it  does  2's. 


Ques.     Show  me  on  the 


Show  the  2's  that  equal  | 
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board    the  4's    that  equal       }     12.  Ques.  {repeating)   | 
12.  Ques.  How  many  3's  in      ""    6  2's  equal  1 2.  Then  6  ^ 
12?    -«4iw.  There  are  4  3's      s      6's  equal  what? 
in  12.     Ques.  Write  them      i         Ans.  6  6's  equal  36. 
forme.  \        Ques.     Explain. 

Ans.     6  6's  equal  3  times  2  6's. 

(It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  this  work  to  one  table  only, 
as  the  work  on  any  one  table  includes  many  others.) 

Ques.     Show  the  children  how  you  found  36,  Mar- 
jorie.     Marjorie  writes  ^| 

As  I  see  she  understands,  I  say  nothing,  but  write 

6  2's  =  12. 
6  6's  =  3  i2*s. 

Ques.    6  6's  =  36.     Then  3  6's  equal  what  part 
of  36  ?     Ans.     3  6's  equal  one-half  of  36.  | 

Ques.    Show  how  you  would  find  one-half  of  36.      -j*^ 

Ques.     Show  the  halves  of  36.       is 

Ques.     3  6's  equal  how  many  2's?  \i 

Ans.     3  6's  equal  9  2's. 

Ques.    How  did  you  get  that,  Edith? 

Edith  says   that  she       ,         Ques.  Then  9  2's  equal  2 
knew  that  there  are  3     ^|     what?  | 

2's  to  each  6  and  writes     .a         Ans.     9  2's  equal  18.  % 
this :  1         Teacher  quickly  writes  | 

Now  I  would  like  to     5 J     the  2's  in  18  thus :  | 

have  some  one  come  to       *  ^^ 

the  board  to  show  the  2's  in  one-half  of  18.  Jessie  comes 
with  bright  eyes  and  dull  crayon  and  would  like  to  cut  the 
column  in  halves,  but  as  she  sees  she  must  cut  one  of  the 
2's,  she  announces  in  child  fashion  :  "  One  half  of  18  equals 
4  2's  and  I." 

Ques.  But  I  want  to  know  only  how  many  2's  there  are 
in  one-l}alf'of  18? 

Fred  comes  to  her  assistance  by  saying,  "  There  are  4^ 
2's  in  one-half  of  18." 

Ques.     {Teacher  writing  ^  2's  =  18,)  9  4's  equal  what? 

Ans.     9  4's  equal  36. 

Many  remember  from  the  foregoing  that  18  -|-  18  =  36. 

Ques.     How  much  are  8  2's,  Frank? 

Ans.  8  2's  are  16.  {With  sparkling  eyes.)  I  knew 
that  right  away,  because  it  is  twice  as  much  as  4  2's. 

By  diis  time  each  child  is  anxious  to  tell  me  something  he 
found  out  "  all  by  himself,"  and  when  I  ask  for  7  2's,  one 
says  she  knew  it  was  14  because  it  is  2  more  than  6  2's ;  an- 
other, that  it  is  2  less  than  8  2's,  and  one  surprises  me  by 
saying  it  is  twice  3^  2*s.  This  is  far-fetched,  of  course,  but 
it  shows  awakening. 

Many  teachers  may  say,  "  But  where  are  the  children  going 
to  get  the  drill?  "  To  diem  I  can  only  say  that,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  I  gave  the  drills — old-fashioned  and  new-fashioned 
— drills  in  columns  and  drills  in  circles ;  but  I  would  not  go 
back  to  the  old  way.  This  is  not  the  last  lesson  of  its  kind, 
and  the  pupils  are  receiving  drill  in  thinking.  They  will 
have  oral  and  written  lessons,  in  which  there  will  be  time  and 
opportunity  to  absorb  the  tables. 

On  the  day  following  such  a  lesson  as  the  one  just  given, 
I  should  devote  some  time  to  practice  in  multiplication. 
This  is  taking  for  granted  that  the  pupils  have  already  had 
some  work  in  addition. 

For  the  daily  number  lesson  to  be  worked  during  the 
recitation  of  another  class,  I  would  never  write  on  the 
board 

6a         93 


22 


21 
8 


etc. 


and  say  to  the  claiSf  "  Do  those  examples  on  the  front 
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board.  They  are  all  examples  in  multiplication,"  or  "  They 
are  all  'times '  examples,  you  know,  the  kind  I  showed  you 
this  morning."  There  is  another  thing  just  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  that  a  teacher  can  do.  It  is  this.  The  first  example 
on  the  board  is  ahuays  an  example  in  multiplication ;  the 
second  is  division.  The  children  have  discovered  this  and 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  reasoning. 

To  repeat,  don't  write  multiplication  on  the  board  in  that 
way  for  the  written  work,  excepting,  perhaps,  once  in  a 
while,  for  variety's  sake  (and  even  then,  I  wouldn't).  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  to  have  all  of  these  examples  of  one 
kind,  but  even  if  it  does  take  more  time  and  space,  I  would 
write  something  like  this : 

1  How  much  are  9   21's?  • 

2  Add  36,  23,  421,  652,  and  311. 

3  2  times  63  equals  what? 

4  s  readers  cost  85  cents.  What  must  be  paid  for  10 
readers? 

5  A  boy  had  93  cents  in  each  of  his  two  pockets.  How 
much  money  had  he  in  his  pockets  ? 

If  an  example  can  be  worked  in  more  than  one  way,  I 
would  show  that  either  way  is  correct,  but  that  the  shortest 
and  quickest  way  is  always  preferable.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  one  kind  of  examples,  even  if  worded  differ- 
ently, have  you  never  found  that  the  little  urchins  who  are 
never  wide-awake  in  anythmg  else,  follow  the  leader,  the 
first  example,  and  work  those  that  follow  in  the  same  way? 

Don't  be  afraid  that  the  tables  are  not  being  learned. 
Never  present  a  lesson  twice  in  the  same  way,  but  keep  up 
interest  by  varying  methods.  Soon  you  will  find  that  the 
children  have  gained  much  more  than  you  imagined  —  the 
ability  to  find  out  something  for  themselves.  Always  have 
in  mind  the  tables  the  children  are  certain  of,  and  wtftk 
from  these  to  the  unfamiliar  ones. 

During  each  lesson  devote  some  time  to  other  work,  such 
as  teaching  subtraction,  division,  problems,  oral  and  written 
analysis,  so  that  the  tables  can  be  put  to  some  practical  use. 

You  can  never  judge  by  the  papers  the  pupils  hand  in, 
whether  they  know  the  tables,  that  is,  know  them  as  well  as 
they  know  that  2  2's  are  4.  If  you  think  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  knows  without  a  doubt,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10, 
and  12  2's,  or  all  of  the  table,  send  ten  at  a  time  to  the 
board.  Tell  them  to  write  answers  to  your  questions  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  a  column.  Then  ask  for  6  2's,  3  2's, 
12  2's,  etc.,  and  wait  for  no  one,  but  go  right  on,  and  you 
will  soon  see  who  is  slow;  or,  what  is  worse,  you  will  see  the 
-:es  that  tell  who  are  dependent  upon  neighbors. 


Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  see  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  7  2's  and  2  7's,  even  though  the  result 
is  the  same.  But  after  the  difference  is  once  understood, 
always  teach  the  equivalent  at  the  same  time  —  2  9's  and  9 
2's,  2   i8's  and  18  2's,  etc. 

Whereas  I  used  to  think  I  could  teach  the  table  of  2's  in 
a  few  days,  now  I  know  that  weeks  devoted  to  it  are  not 
wasted.  The  lesson  on  Halves  whict  will  follow  this  papei 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  places. 


The  lesson  was  on  Indians.  One  child  said  they  were  copper 
colored.  Like  a  flash  Charles  was  on  his  feet,  and  with  interne 
Interest  heaming  in  his  face,  asked,  *<  Miss  Jones,  is  that  the 
reason  an  Indian  head  is  stamped  on  our  copper  centH?**  Miss 
Jones  looked  coldly  at  Charles,  and  in  measured  tones  said, 
♦•  Charles,  you  have  spoken  without  permission.  You  know  this 
is  against  the  rale.  Be  seated,  and  remiUn  five  minntes  after 
school."    Better  confess  one's  ignorance  than  crash  oat  interest. 

—Educational  Exchange 


The  Tree's  Dream 

Little  trees  green,  so  slim  and  small, 

Standing  ander  the  school-house  wall. 

Planted  there  apon  Arbor  Day, 

Tell  me  what  are  you  doing,  say? 

80  qalet  yon  stand,  and  so  still  yoo  keep, 

I  really  believe  you  have  gone  to  sleep. 

»*  Oh,  Pm  dreaming  now,"  said  the  little  tree, 

*'  Of  the  pleasant  days  that  are  to  be, 
Of  the  robins  and  bloebirds  that  every  spring 
Will  come  and  sit  in  my  boughs  and  sing. 
Oh,  plenty  of  company  I  shall  see 
In  my  gay  green  tent,"  «ald  the  little  tree. 

**  I'm  dreaming  of  all  the  little  girls, 
In  gingham  aprons  and  yellow  curls, 
That  under  the  shade  of  my  leafy  boughs 
Will  make  for  themselves  a  wee  playhouse, 
With  nice  burr- baskets,  the  dear  little  80uls! 
And  pepper-pod  tea-pots  and  sugar-bowls. 

**  I'm  dreaming  of  all  the  barefoot  boys 
That  will  fill  my  branches  with  merry  noise. 
And  climb  my  limbs  like  an  easy  stair, 
And  shake  down  my  nuts  till  the  boughs  are  bare. 
Oh,  a  jolly  good  comrade  I  shall  be 
When  I  grow  up !  "  said  the  little  tree. 

---EHeab^th  H,  Thama$ 
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Hunting  Easter  Eggs  in  Germany 

Bertha  B.  White,  Boston,  Man. 

LITTLE  GRETCHEN  with  her  round,  chubby  face, 
and  her  cunning   cap,  and   funny  wooden   shoes, 
would  tell  you  Uiat  the  happy  Easter  day  has  come 
at  last,  that  day  that  every  little  German  child  loves 
so  dearly. 

Mamma  has  told  them  that  if  they  are  good,  and  if  they 
are  kind  and  help  all  they  can,  perhaps,  when  they  go  to 
sleep  on  Easter  Eve,  the  pretty  white  hare  will  come  and 


ly    ^ 


have  beautiful  eggs  all  hidden  away  for  good  little  children 
to  find  on  Easter  morning. 

"  Will  she  surely  come  in  the  night,  mamma?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  in  the  night,  because,  you  know,  the  pretty 
hare  never  leaves  her  home  in  the  day  time.  She  is  like  the 
good  moon,  only  comes  out  at  night,  when  all  is  still,  and 
good  little  folk  are  fast  asleep." 

"  And  will  she  really  bring  us  beautiful  eggs  if  we  are  very 
good  ?  " 

"  We  shall  see,"  answers  the  good  mother. 

So  for  many,  many  days  they  try  to  be  good,  and  now 
Easter  Eve  has  come  at  last.     They  watch  the  great,  round 


moon  come  out  in  the  sky,  and  then  they  say,  "  Now,  the 
little  white  hare  will  come  out,  too,  from  her  snug  home, 
and,  perhaps,  she  will  visit  us."  And  with  happy  hearts 
they  go  to  sleep. 

Just  as  soon  as   the   sun   is  awake  on  Easter  morning, 
Gretchen  'and   Hans  and  all  the  other  little  children  are 


awake,  too.     "  Has  anyone  seen  the  white  hare?  "  they  ask. 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  night,"  the 
good  mother  will  say.  "  But  come,  perhaps  we  can  find  the 
eggs  she  has  left.     Let  us  look." 

So  the  good  father  and  mother  lead  the  children  all  over 
the  house,  and  they  hunt  in  every  possible  corner  to  find 
the  pretty  eggs. 

At  last,  Hans  spied  a  red  one,  and  ''Here  is  a  blue 
egg !  "  cried  Gretchen. 

Before  long  they  are  nmning  about  with  their  hands  full 
of  bright  colored  eggs,  which  they  have  found  hidden  in 
dark  little  comers  all  through  the  house. 

Now  they  are  sure  the  good  white  hare  did  not  forget  to 
come  in  the  night. 

Had  the  wee,  little  German  folk  been  awake  with  the  big 
round  moon  that  Easter  Eve,  they  would  have  seen  the 
good  mother  and  father  take  a  huge  basket  and  slip  down  to 
the  market  while  little  children  were  fast  asleep.  They 
would  have  seen  them  fill  the  baskets  with  fresh,  white  eggs. 

Then  they  would  hive  seen  them  creep  softly  back  into 
the  house,  set  a  great  kettle  of  water  over  the  tire  to  boil, 
and  then  throw  bits  of  bright  calico  into  the  boiling  water. 
Very  soon  they  would  drop  the  eggs  into  the  kettle,  one  by 
one.  By  and  by,  they  would  be  taken  out,  no  longer  white, 
but  colored  in  beautiful  hues,  pink,  green,  blue,  and  red. 

Then,  on  tiptoe,  they  would  see  the  happy  father  and 
mother  hide  the  pretty  eggs  under  chairs,  in  dark  comers, 
on  cupboard  shelves — smiling  to  think  what  a  wonderful 
hare  it  would  be  that  could  make  such  beautiful  eggs. 

So,  on  Easter  day,  the  children  play  with  their  pretty  eggs, 


while  mamma  makes  them  little  cakes,  shaped  like  rabbits, 
for  their  Easter  dinner. 

And  what  does  it  matter  if  little  Gretchen  and  Hans 
never  knew  how  the  wonderful  eggs  really  came  on  Easter 
Eve  ?  Who  would  be  unkind  enough  to  tell  them  ?  Surely, 
not  you  or  I. 


A  Violet 

God  does  not  send  as  strange  flowers  every  year, 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  dear  faces, 
The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back ;  the  odor,  grace,  and  hue ; 
Each  sweet  relation  of  Its  life  repeated ; 
No  blank  is  left,  no  looking  for  is  cheated, 
It  is  the  thing  we  know. 

— ^.  D.  r.  Whitney 


^'  When  our  apple  boughs  were  in  blossohi,  a  poor  Russian 
mother  called  to  see  me  about  her  daughter.  As  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  flowers  she  ran  over  to  them  and  almost 
kissed  the  delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms.  Tenderly  caressing' 
them  she  turned  to  me  with : '  Idld  not  know  there  were  any  apple 
blossoms  in  America.  I  have  been  here  thirteen  years  and  I 
never  saw  one  before.* " 
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Possibilities  in  Paper     VIII 

Martha  W.  Stearns,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  London,  G)nn. 
(All  rights  reserved) 

EVERYTHING  just  now  is  so  full  of  working  sugges- 
tions that  the  children  should  have  a  perfect  carnival 
of  cutting.    Tulips  are  particularly  suited  to  repro- 
duce in  paper     A  border  of  them  for  the  school- 
room is  attractive,  made  from  children's  cuttings.     They  are 
effective  cut  in  yellow,  orange,  and  red  paper,  with  soft  dull 
green  foliage,  and  mounted  on  a  green-gray  background. 


laughed,  "  she  can  have  it  for  going  in  the  field  and  picking 
it  out." 

Mary  liked  to  play  that  she  was  a  real  country  girl,  so  she 
had  asked  her  mother  to  have  a  sunbonnet  made  for  her. 
She  put  this  on  now,  and  skipped  off  to  the  pasture,  feeling 
that,  with  a  sunbonnet  and  a  lamb,  she  would  pass  for  the 
real  thing  !  With  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  she  went  up  the 
lane  to  the  pasture  bars.  How  green  the  pasture  looked 
against  ^he  blue  sky  !  (Show  the  pasture  here.)  But  where 
were  the  pretty  white  sheep?  After  looking  a  moment, 
Mary  discovered  one,  and  another  here,  and  there  (push  the 
sheep  in  place)  ;  but  they  were  not  very  white,  they  all  looked 


Crocuses  in  varying  tones  of  violet  and  gold,  with  their  grass- 
like leaves,  make  dainty  narrow  borders,  also  mounted  on  a 
green-gray  background.  Almost  any  flower  of  the  lily  type 
looks  well  as  a  paper  cutting. 

This  month's  paper  pictures  are  more  plejioing  developed 
in  natural  color  tones  than  in  different  tones  of  one  color, 
and  both  pictures  are  also  best  given  to  the  children  dramat- 
ically, pushing  the  lambs  and  chickens  on  the  scene  as  the 
story  is  ready  for  them. 

How  Mary  Got  Her  Little  Lamb 

It  was  something  new  to  go  to  the  country  in  the  early 
spring.  Mary  always  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer, 
but  this  year  her  mother  took  her  early  enough  to  see 
everything  wake  up  from  its  long  winter  sleep,  and  she 
thought  she  had  never  had  so  much  fun  before. 

First  of  all  came  the  dear  little  willow  pussies.  Mary 
searched  all  the  brook-sides  to  find  every  kind  which  grew. 
There  were  the  little  silvery  maltese  pussies,  on  brown  stems, 
and  others  on  red  and  yellow  stems,  with  what  Mary 
declared  was  pink,  yellow,  and  gicen  fur  !  Then,  when  these 
pussies  grew  up  into  large  catkins,  the  flowers  began  to 
come.  Yellow  colt's-foot,  first,  then  beautiful  pink  and 
lavender  hepaticas,  with  their  downy  stems  snuggled  under 
the  leaves;  then  the  arbutus,  violets,  and  anemones  fol- 
lowed in  a  bewildering  procession,  with  many  others. 
Every  day  was  full  with  some  new  spring  surprise,  till  Mary 
said  she  was  sure  there  could  be  nothing  left  to  surprise  her. 
That  very  day,  her  father's  farmer  told  her  about  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  spring  lambs  he  had  just  put  in  a  pasture  near 
the   house,   "and  if  this   Mary  wants  a  little  lamb,"  he 


much  in  need  of  a  bath.  The  Iambs  were  jumping  about 
and  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  in  their  ba-a-a  language, 
and  the  whole  sheep  colony  seemed  much  excited  over  their 
new  quarters. 

Mary  watched  them  all  intently,  until  she  had  discovered 
just  the  lamb  she  wanted,  but  not  being  a  real  little  country 
girl,  she  did  not  know  much  about  lambs,  and  thought  the 
way  to  get  it,  was  to  go  and  take  it.  Lambs,  of  course,  and 
their  loving  mammas,  were  gentle  little  creatures  in  poems 
and  stories.     Why  should  they  not  be  out  of  them  ? 

Mary  ran  up  the  hillside  enthusiastically,  and  selected  one 
which  was  the  least  dirty,  although  looking  as  if  a  few 
pounds  of  soap  might  whiten  it.  She  put  her  arms  around  its 
neck,  and  thinking  how  it  would  look  after  a  soap-suds  bath, 
said  sweetly,  "Dear  little  Snowball,  come  with  me."  But  the 
dirty  little  lamb  didn't  want  to  be  a  "Snowball,"  for  he  said 
what  sounded  like,  "  Ba-a-aaa,  I'd  rather  have  ma-a^'  and 
refused  to  move.  Mary  was  surprised  that  such  a  mild  and 
gentle  creature  as  a  story-book  lamb  could  have  such  a 
decided  opinion  of  its  own.  She  thought  he  should  be 
taught  gently  and  firmly  to  mind,  so  she  said,  "My  dear 
Iamb,  you  must  come,"  and  with  arms  around  him,  pulled 
with  all  her  might.  She  managed  to  move  him  a  few  steps, 
and  then  looked  up  to  see  that  not  only  Snowball  was 
coming,  but  that  all  of  his  uncles  and  aunts,  sisters  and 
cousins  were  coming,  too,  running,  some  of  them  with  heads 
down,  and  all  toward  her. 

For  a  second  Mary  thought  it  was  very  funny  for  such 
gentle  creatures  to  have  such  rough  and  tumble  ideas.  The 
next  second  Mary  didn't  think  about  anything  but  getting 
over  the  other  side  of  the  bars.     She  ran  faster  than  in  any 
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game  of  tag  she  had  ever  played,  and  as  it  was  only  a  little 
way  to  the  bars,  she  reached  them  first,  and  rolled  under, 
without  the  help  of  any  of  Snowball's  relatives. 

Then  she  ran  home  in  a  hurry,  to  tell  her  mother  that  she 
liked  lambs  better  in  pictures  than  pastures ;  but  her  mother 
told  her  that  she  only  needed  to  learn  lamb  etiquette,  that 
even  gentle  creatures  do  not  like  to  have  their  children  kid- 
napped. 

The  next  time  she  visited  the  pasture  she  took  a  little 
present  of  salt,  which  she  decided  must  be  a  kind  of  sheep 
candy,  they  were  so  pleased  with  it.  After  that,  she  had 
very  friendly  visits  to  the  pasture,  and  when  Snowball  gradu- 
ated from  his  mother's  nursery  he  went  to  be  Mary's  •  little 
lamb. 

Charles'  Chickens 

Charles  was  Mary's  brother.  He  had  the  gift  of  a  beauti- 
ful fluffy  brown  hen,  who  had  stolen  a  nest  in  the  tall  grass 
outside  the  hen  yard.  Mamma  gave  him  twelve  brown  eggs 
to  put  in  her  nest,  and  told  him  if  Brown-wing  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  something  interesting  would  happen  in  a  few 
weeks.  Charles  never  forgot  her,  and,  sure  enough,  one 
rooming  when  Brown- wing  slipped  off  her  nest  for  some 
water,  crack,  went  one  of  the  brown  eggs  !  Then  another 
and  another  went  crack,  crack,  and  some  yellow  downy  balls 
tumbled  out  (push  the  chickens  in  sight)  which  said  "Peep/ 
peep!  "  Then  Brown  wing  said, "  Cluck!  cluck!  "  very  proudly, 
and  Charles,  who  looked  like  a  downy  little  chick  himself, 
with  his  soft  yellow  hair,  put  his  hands  in  his  blouse  pockets 
and  said,  still  more  proudly,  "  Brown-wing  and  I  are  going 
into  the  poultry  business  ! " 

Requirements  for  all  Cut  Pictures 

(See  March  number  for  these  directions.) 


Order  of  mounting  :  Sky  and  ground  sections,  sheep,  fence 

Color  Scheme 

Sky — Green  blue  tint  No.  2  (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 
'  Grass — Darker  yellow  green  (Prang's) 
Fence — Light  green  gray  (Prang's) 
Sheep  and  lambs — White 

Charles'  Chickens 
Order  of  cutting : 

First  lesson — Chickens 

Second — Grass 

Third — Sky  and  egg-shells 

Order  of  mounting:   Sky  and  grass  sections,  chickens, 
eggs,  and  egg  shells. 

Color  Scheme 

Sky — Green  blue  tint  No.  2  (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 
Grass — Darker  yellow,  yellow  green  (Prang's) 
Chickens — Lighter  yellow,  yellow  orange  (Prang's) 


Coolness  of  Trees 

*  It  is  not  shade  alone  that  mskes  it  cooler  under  a  tree  in  sum- 
mer. The  coolness  of  the  tree  itself  helps,  for  its  temperature  is 
about  forty-flve  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  at  all  times,  as  that  of  the 
human  body  is  a  fraction  more  thsn  ninety-eight  degrees.  So  a 
clump  of  trees  cools  the  air  as  a  piece  of  ice  cools  the  water  in  a 
pitcher.  That  is  why  the  legislature  has  authorized  the  park 
authorities  of  New  York  City  to  plant  trees  in  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts. If  the  air  can  be  made  cooler  and  purer  by  the  trees  fewer 
children  will  die  of  heat  ailments.  As  four  thousand  more  chil- 
dren die  in  New  York  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
than  in  any  other  similar  period  in  the  year,  the  importance  of 
adopting  every  known  means  to  save  life  is  undisputed. 


Mary's  Little  Lamb 

Order  of  cutting  picture  : 

First  lesson — Sheep  and  lambs 
Second — Fence 
Third — Grass  and  sky 
Fourth — Mount 


A  small  girl  recently  brought  home  a  pumpkin-seed,  and  told 
her  mother  the  teacher  said  that,  although  the  seed  was  white,  the 
pumpkin  wonld  be  yellow.  **  And  what  will  the  color  of  the 
vines  be?*'  asked  the  mother. 

The  little  girl  replied  that  the  teacher  had  not  taught  her  that. 

**  But,"  said  her  mother,  **  you  know,  dear ;  for  we  have  pump- 
kin-vines in  our  garden.'* 

"Of  course  I  do ;  but  we  ain't  expected  to  know  anything  until 
■we  arc  taught."—  Yoti^'s  Cofw^nUm 
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A  Scrap-book  Library 

Amy  Lincoln  Phelps,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

NOT  long  ago,  I  chanced  to  visit  a  second  year  class, 
in  a  New  York  city  school.    I  came  but  half  an  hour 
before  dismissal.    The  tasks  of  the  day  were  moving 
cheerily  toward  completion  ;  at  last,  work  was  done, 
papers  collected,  and  desks  put  in  order. 

The  dismissal  bell  rang,  and  with  a 
bright  "  Good  afternoon,"  the  lines  filed 
out.  What  was  my  surprise  to  see  a  full 
third  of  the  class  still  in  th^ir  seats ! 

**  Have  all  these  children  to  remain  *  in 
durance  vile  *?  "  I  asked  their  teacher. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  laughed  Miss  Willis.  "  This 
is  library  afternoon." 

"You  have  a  class  library?  How  fortu- 
nate you  are  !  Not  a  book  could  I  obtain. 
How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"  Perhaps  a  glance  at  our  books  will  tell 
the  story.  Boys  and  girls,  you  may 
come  to   my   desk.      Here    is    one    of    our  books." 

While  Miss  Willis  exchanged  the  books  of  her  pupils,  I 
examined  the  specimen  she  had  handed  me.  It  was  a 
booklet,  made  by  binding  together  five  leaves  of  manila 
paper  with  a  brass  paper  fastener.  On  the  front  page  was 
written 

Scrap-book  Library    No  26 

Below  this  was  pasted  a  picture  of  child  life. 

On  both  sides  of  the  three  middle  leaves  were  pasted 
clippings,  which  I  found  to  be  excellent  childish  poems  and 
stories.     The  last  leaf  was  blank. 

In  five  minutes  Miss  Willis  had  finished  her  duties  as 
librarian.  I  begged  for  further  information.  "  Did  you 
make  these  books?  Was  it  not  a  great  deal  of  work? 
Where  did  you  get  your  material?" 

She  responded  readily. 

''  Yes,  I  made  them.  It  took  me  several  evenings,  but 
the  results  have  fully  repaid  me. 

"  When  these  children  came  to  me,  I  found  that  they 
were  just  learning  to  read  well  enough  to  enjoy  it.  They 
could  work  out  most  easy  words  phonetically,  and  delighted 
in  the  new  power  to  master  a  printed  page  unaided.  Every 
night  they  would  plead  to  be  allowed  to  take  home  their 
readers,  but  that  was  against  rules. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  somewhat  of  a  crisis.  If  this  first 
eagerness  for  reading  could  be  caught  and  made  permanent, 
the  habit  would  be  established  for  life ;  if  it  were  allowed  to 
dissipate,  spme  later  teacher  would  have,  with  toil  and  pains, 
to  cultivate  the  love  for  reading,  spontaneous  now. 

"  I  spoke  to  my  principal.  He  approved  of  a  library ; 
said  he  had  lists  of  suitable  books  in  his  desk ;  mentioned 
the  next  '  requisition.'  I  smiled,  outwardly,  for  I  knew  he 
would  do  his  best  for  me ;  I  groaned,  inwardly,  for  I  knew 
that  would  be  little,  and  long  in  coming. 

''I  thought  of  manuscript  books,  but  they  would  be 
immense  work,  and  not  satisfactory  even  so.  That  night  I 
looked  through  the  book  relics  of  my  childhood.  There  was 
little  usable,  until  I  spied  some  files  of  the  Picture  Lesson 
Paper  ^e  used  to  be  given  in  Sunday  school. 

^  They  were  just  the  thing !  The  first  and  fourth  pages 
were  covered  with  pictures,  stories,  and  poems.  These  were 
so  good  that  we  could  never  bear  to  destroy  them.  Now 
had  come  the  time  to  use  them. 

"  I  went  through  those  files,  clipping  what  I  wanted. 
They  were  well  edited,  but  there  was  some  matter  that,  for 
various  reasons,  I  preferred  to  omit. 

"  Taking  a  pad  of  the  manila  paper  supplied  for  school 
use  (you  recognize  familiar  No.  i,  with  the  holes  punched 
at  the  top),  I  pasted  my  clippings  on  it.  I  used  a  thin 
starch  paste,  made  by  pouring  moistened  starch  into  boiling 
water.  It  spread  easily  with  a  soft  brush,  stuck  well,  and 
was  clean  to  handle.  Also,  if  a  cover  becomes  soiled  or 
torn,  I  can  pull  off  the  picture,  if  it  is  still  good,  by  wetting 
it,  and  transfer  it  to  a  fresh  cover  sheet. 


"  Don't  open  the  book  that  way.  Instead  of  bending  it, 
twirl  it  on  the  fastener.     That  is  why  I  put  but  one  in. 

"How  many  copies  have  we?  Forty.  Is  the  scheme 
successful?  I  think  so.  The  children  are  delighted  with 
our  'Scrap-book  Library,'  which,  by  the  way,  is  ran  on 
regular  library  system,  caids,  rules,  and  all.  TTicy  read  Ac 
books  with  enjoyment,  and  have  improved  greatiy  in  class 
reading.     In  future,  I  shall  never  be  satisfied  without  such  a 

library." 

"But,"  I  objected,  «' these 
books  will  become  soiled  and 
worn.  You  cannot  have  an  ex- 
haustless  supply  of  material. 
What  will  you  do  when  this  is 
gone?" 

Miss  Willis  laughed,  and 
opened  a  drawer  filled  with 
pictures,  papers,  and  scraps  in- 
numerable. 

"  Bless  the  dears  ! "  she  said. 
"One  day  I  wondered,  out  loud, 
what   1  would  do  next  year. 


suit.  Luckily,  it 
time  before  the 
to  be  made,  so 
will  be  broken 
left  unused, 
will  do  mos 
pasting  thcm- 
had  come    to 


This  is  the  re- 
will  be  some 
books  need 
no  hearts 
by;  what    is 

'"  Next    time   they 
of   the    cuttmg    and 
selves.     If    the    plan 
me  ready  made,  in- 
stead of  slowly  evolving,   I  might 
have  given  them  much  of  the  work 
of  making   these    books.      They 
have  as  much  skill  and  more  pa- 
tience than  I.     Two  menders  ire 
now  appointed  to  care  for  loos- 
ened corners,  etc." 

"If,    like   me,    you    taught 
higher  grade — "  I  suggested. 

"  Then  I  should  have  proportionately 
better  scrap-books.  Your  pupils  could  con- 
tribute the  material  and  make  the  books, 
too,  probably.  You  could  get  related  pict- 
ures, and  bind  them  with  sketches  and 
stories,  to  make  Madonna  booklets,  tree,  or 
cat,  or  historical  booklets.  Tm  sure  it 
would  help  your  English  work,  to  use  the 
essays  your  pupils  write." 

"Or  I  could  make  fine  booklets  related 
to  our  work  in  geography ;  yes,  or  in  his- 
tory ;  or  to  both.     The  children  are  forever 
bringing  in  material,  which  often  we  look  at 
but  once.     This  would  put  it  into  durable  and  useful  shape. 
Or,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  ideas,  "  we  could  make 
glorious  nature  study  booklets,  with  actual  specimens  of  the 
plants  we  studied,  pressed  and  pasted  in  them." 

"  I  could  do  that  in  my  grade,  too,"  said  Miss  Willis. 
"  I'm  so  glad  to  get  the  idea  in  time  for  the  early  spring 
flowers." 


Scitson  cutting  of 

butterfly  as  symbol 

of  Easter 


Caught  the  Whole  Class 

A  teacher  whoiDaintains  that  tbere  is  altogether  too  much  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  without  a  proper  understanding  of  their  relative 
meanings  has  institnted  a  series  of  tests  which  might  be  regarded 
by  some  people  as  traps. 

He  wishes  his  pupils  to  acquire  the  art  of  accurate  listening  as 
well  as  quick  thinking,  and  to  this  end  he  occasionally  inserts  one 
of  his  catch  questions  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

He  gives  the  two  instances  following,  in  which  he  says  the 
answers  came  with  joyful  promptness  from  the  entire  class,  not 
a  single  voice  being  mifised  from  the  chorus : 

**  Whose  hatchet  never  told  a  lie?  " 

•*  George  Washington's!" 

**  Whom  did  the  negro  slaves  of  this  country  free?  " 

*' Abraham  Lincoln!  "    ,  Sd. 
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Twenty  Minutes  with  the  Game  of  Fractions 

Is  worth  more  to  this  room  than  an  hour  of  usual  routine  work.  The  principal  says:  "It  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  these  pupils  engaged  in  group  play— every  mind  is  alert,  every  faculty  absorbed;  the  inter- 
est Is  intense,  the  order  perfect,  the  results  inestimable."  This  is  the  verdict  of  other  teachers  who 
have  tested  the  arithmetic  games.  Write  for  information  concerning  them.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  sample 
of  "Addition  and  Subtraction,"  "Multiplication  and  Division,"  or  "Fractions"  Game,  sent  for  25c. 
Dcpt  T*  The  Cincinnati  Game  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

show  is  from  a  photo  of  a  sixth-year  room.  First  Intorxnediato  School.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Forty-four  childron  aro  playing  in  croups  of  4,  uainE  1 1  a«ta  of  th« 


8  Pans  for  25  Cents 


The  Bradley 
"Standard"  Water  Colors 


are  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  the  true  source  of  color.  If  you  are  not  using 
them,  give  them  a  trial.  Our  No.  i  A  box  is  the  best  on  the  market  for  the 
price.  It  contains  eight  pans  of  semi-moist  colors,  the  six  standards  with  warm 
and  cool  gray,  and  the  price  is  25  cents. 
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Editor's  Pa^^ 

April 

April  is  here ! 

There's  a  song  in  the  maple,  thrilling  and  new; 

There's  a  flash  of  wings  ot  the  heaven's  own  hae; 

There's  a  veil  of  green  on  the  nearer  hills; 

There's  a  barst  of  rapture  in  woodland  riUs; 

There  are  stars  in  the  meadow  dropped  here  and  there; 

There's  a  breath  of  arbutos  in  the  air; 

There's  a  dash  of  rain  as  if  flung  in  jest; 

There's  an  arch  of  color  spannmg  the  west- 
April  is  here ! 

—Emma  C.  Dwfd 

"This  verse  has  appeared  in  Primary  Education  before." 
Yes,  I  know  it,  and  may  appear  again.  Every  line  is  an  in- 
spiration. I  know  of  no  verse  that  has  so  much  April  in  it. 
Repeat  it  every  time  you  step  out,  and  see  what  a  revelation 
it  is.  Look  for  « the  veil,"  listen  for  the  "  rapture,"  wel- 
come the  "  meadow  stars,"  and  forget  trouble. 

This  month  brings  prophecies  and  promises  that  are 
always  fulfilled ;  prophecies  that  spring  is  just  close  by,  and 
promises  that  buds,  blossoms,  butterflies,  and  beauty  will 
never  fail  us,  no  matter  how  chary  the  spring  in  signs  and 
manifestations. 

Good  lack,  the  spring  is  back,  and  Pan  is  on  the  road. 

—Kipling 

This  line  suggests  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  children  an 
introduction' to  these  mysterious  invisible  personages  that  we 
have  known  so  long,  that  they  seem  like  real  beings  to  us, 
in  connection  with  nature.  Who  is  Pan  ?  Look  it  up  if 
jrou  are  not  quite  sure  enough  of  yourself  for  an  explanation, 
and  the  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Ceres  and  Persephone — all 
these  should  be  pretty  well  known  to  the  children  in  the 
springtime.  And  the  tree-Dryad?  There  is  real  ethics  in 
the  Dryad  story.  The  spirit  of  the  tree  tha.t  lives  in  the 
tree-heart  in  invisible  human  form,  and  loves  its  home,  re- 
joices in  the  winds  and  sunshine,  and  feels  pain  when  the 
tree  is  hurt.  The  boy  who  ruthlessly  breaks  a  tree  limb  or 
takes  out  his  jack-knife  to  cut  into  the  bark  may  think  of 
the  Dryad  and  be  prevented  from  doing  both.  There  is  a 
spiritual  culture  in  the  association  with  these  beneficent 
beings  that  are  always  working  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
and  are  none  the  less  enjoyable  because  we  never  see  them. 
But,  "Is  it  true^  teacher?"  may  come  to  you,  after  these 
talks,  from  some  literal-souled  child  who  was  bom  with  a 
desire  to  lay  her  hands  on  things.  Well,  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  answer  such  children,  if  the  teacher 
herself  is  not  too  literally-minded.  It  all  lies  in  the  smile 
and  the  tone  that  goes  with  the  answer.  "  Why,  can't  you 
imagine  just  how  they  would  look  if  you  could  see  them,  and 
can't  you  love  them  just  as  well  as  if  you  did  see  them  ? 
Why,  /could  go  out  and  talk  a  whole  afternoon  with  a  tree- 
Dryad.  Couldn't  you'i'*  And  the  child  who  can  do  it  a 
thousand  times  better  than  the  teacher  can,  will  smile  back 
half  incredulously,  and  wholly  happy  and  content  to  "  make- 
believe  "  they  are  there. 

The  White  Hare  legend  of  the  pretty  eggs  that  are  hidden, 
every  Easter  over  the  sea,  is  another  of  these  stories  that 
the  children  will  understand  if  they  are  told  in  the  right  way. 
It  is  prettily  told  in  this  number  of  Primary  Education 
and  charmingly  illustrated  by  an  artist  who  loves  these 
quaint  little  girls,  who  look  so  seriously  and  confidingly  for 
the  hidden  treasures,  given  as  a  reward  for  goodness. 

April  will  be  full  of  the  beginnings  of  spring  to  search  out 
and  talk  about.    Pity  the  city  schools,  you,  teachers,  who 


are  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  God's  **  out  doors." 
Appreciate  it  like  a  gift  and  use  every  thing  that  comes  with- 
in your  reach  for  the  pleasure  and  training  of  the  children 
who  are  very  book-weary  and  tired  of  the  long  winter. 
Freshen  up  recitation  and  play  with  every  bit  of  April  you  can 
manage  to  get  into  them.  What  Lowell  calls  "spring 
pickets,"  will  be  discoverable  every  day. 

''Half-tent'rin  liverworts  in  furry  coats, 
Blood  roots,  whose  roUed-ap  leaves  if  yoa  oncuri 
Each  on  'em's  cradle  to  a  baby  pearl** 


Editor's  Address 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


The  Garden  Series 
This  month  closes  the  ''  Products  of  Field  and  Garden." 
It  is  a  series  to  keep  as  long  as  you  live.  Nature  does  not 
change  and  just  so  long  as  you  are  in  the  school-room,  you 
will  need  this  series.  Mount  it  in  a  scrapbook  or  on 
cardboard,  and  have  it  safe  and  close  by  for  use. 
Manage  it  so  that  each  grain,  or  vegetable,  is  taught  at  the 
right  season  when  the  plants  and  products  can  be  brought 
into  the  school-room. 


More  Errors  Revealed 
Progress  is  a  terrible  disillusioner.  Old  beliefs  are  up- 
rooted every  day.  Now  comes  the  statement  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  forests  does  not  influence  rain^. 
"  Want  of  rain  prevents  the  growth  of  trees ;  want  of  trees 
does  not  prevent  rain,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  (XXXIII,  No.  3,  iQor  ;  pp. 
a  5  9-a  64  ) .  It  is  sdso  affirmed  tliat  this  reconstructed  opinion 
is  generally  accepted  among  physical  geographers.  Now 
we,  who  have  been  teaching  our  children  that  forests  in- 
crease rainfall,  may  wonder  what  to  do.  It  would  be  well  to 
send  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  get  the  article  referred  to.  It  is  by  Henry  Gan- 
nett, entitled  "  Certain  Persistent  Errors  in  Geography."  It 
contains  other  important  statements  that  might  influence 
considerably  the  teachings  for  Arbor  Day  in  our  schools. 


Why? 
When  you  are  so  glad  to  get  hand  work  for  the  children,  do 
you  ever  pause  to  ask  yourselves  how  it  helps  them  ?  Could 
you  discriminate  as  to  the  special  benefit  of  each,  if  asked  to 
tell,  or  write  it  out?  That "  the  children  like  it,"  or  that "  it 
keeps  them  busy,"  is  not  enough.  What  is  the  gain  to  the 
child?  What  is  the  particular  good  of  each,  psychologi- 
cally?   What  would  be  the  loss,  if  withheld? 


Promoted 
When  a  first  grade  primary  teacher  is  given  a  second  or 
third  grade  room,  let  her  not  say,  "  I  have  been  promoted.** 
Promotions  justly  go  the  other  way  in  primary  schools,  how- 
ever a  locality  may  be  wont  to  regard  it.  A  first  grade 
teacher  may  change,  or  be  chang^,  to  older  grades,  for 
many  reasons ;  but  it  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  skUl,  adaptar 
tion,  almost  the  genius,  required  to  reach  excellence  in  first 
grade  work,  be  called  a  promotion.  When  School  Boards 
recognize  this  in  the  gradation  of  salaries,  they  will  show 
justice  and  their  own  enlightenment  at  the  same  time. 


**  Home  Geography  " 
Have  you  got  it  yet?  It  is  full  of  suggestions  for  spring 
and  summer  talks.  It  freshens  up  memory  and  makes  yoa 
think  of  many  things  for  subject-matter  that  you  wonder 
you  had  not  thought  about  before.  A  very  helpful  book  for 
primary  teachers.  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   Price,  60  cents. 


Don't  forget  the  Arbor  Day  sentiment  —  an  increased 
knowledge  and  reverence  for  trees. 
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—The  HooM  Judiciary  Ckymmlttee  at 
WashlngtoD,  has  antborized  a  favorable 
report  on  tbe  bill  to  create  a  bnrean  in 
the  I>epartment  of  Justice,  for  the  stady 
of  the  criminal,  pauper,  and  defective 
classes. 

—  President  Backus,  of  Packer  Institute, 
says  that  girls  who  enter  that  institution 
from  the  public  schools,  are  lacking  in  in- 
Tenttre  power.  They  do  exactly  what 
th^  are  told  to  do,  but  cannot  originate 
anything.  This,  he  thinks,  Is  caused  by 
too  many  examinations.  A  similar  fact  Is 
noted  at  the  college  settlement  in  Rlvlug- 
ton  street.  In  the  annual  report  of  that 
Instltatlon  there  is  a  complaint  that  the 
large  classes  necessitate  so  much  self- 
repressioQ  on  the  part  of  tbe  pupils  that  it 
takes  a  kmg  time  after  school  is  orer  for 
the  children  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  it. 

—  In  this  day  and  age  of  smart  ''ad.** 
writers,  many  an  article  of  an  indifferent 
quality  is  put  on  the  market  and  sold,  not 
on  its  merits,  but  on  what  it  is  not,  or 
rather  on  what  some  would  like  to  have  it. 
Avoiding  all  fiction,  the  Albert  Teachers' 
Agency,  Fhie  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  has 
published  the  actual  results  of  its  work 
doring  the  period  of  the  last  seven  years. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  Agency  has  fiUed 
positions  in  many  of  the  best  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  manager,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Albert,  is  now  daily  recommending 
candidates  for  good  positions.  His  great- 
est difficulty  is  not  in  finding  vacancies,  but 
In  finding  candidates  who  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  positions.  The  manager  will 
send  his  literature  to  anyone  requesting  it. 

—  Milwaukee  teachers  cannot  live  prop- 
erly on  the  salaries  which  they  receive. 
This  was  the  substance  of  the  report  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Grade  Teach 
ers*  Federation  recently.  The  committee 
which  has  been  investigating  the  subject 
of  wages  and  living  reported  that  their 
estimates  showed  it  required  $825  for  a 
teacher  to  live  as  she  should,  while  for  a 
teacher  with  a  family  to  support  $1,827  a 
year  was  necessary.  Instead  of  this  the 
average  salary  of  a  grade  teacher  is  a  little 
more  than  $600  for  a  year  of  ten  months, 
while  the  highest  wages  paid  any  grade 
teacher  is  $900,  and  the  highest  wages  of 
principals  is  $1,700.  The  estimates  on  the 
expenses  of  a  woman  teacher  are  made  up 
from  twenty-seven  responses  to  inquiries, 
while  the  estimates  for  families  were  based 
on  ten  inquiries.  The  committee  decided 
a  woman  teacher  needs  $247.50  for  living, 
$174  /or  clothes,  $61  for  a  summer  outing« 
$45  for  insurance,  $120  for  a  sinking  fund. 
A  family  man  needs  $875  for  rent  and  fuel 
and  $375  for  living  expenses,  while  $280  is 
put  down  to  the  clothing  account;  he  is 
given  $165  for  a  summer  outing  and  $165 
for  insurance.  The  report  was  accepted 
without  discussion. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINO  TEACHERS'  AOENCIES 

**An  hoaest,  pamrtaking,  efficient  teachera'  agency  is  a  very  gerviceable  iniritution  for  tchool  boardi  and  teachers." 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED   I890. 
Telephrae,  BMton,  776'8.  Miss  B.  P.  POSTER.  Manager. 

go    lBroaae^«lel<3l    aitareet,    IBoitoaa.* 


FISHER  A.o.Pi5HBR,i>n>p.  AGENCY 


LONG  BXPBRIBNCB,  PROMPT^RBUABLa 


t20  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


4^  8«nd  Stamp  for  new  maiiiiAl.  iu  It  Is  a  plotnre  of  the  OluEreh  where  * 

A  OHAKT  OF  AYBBAOB  8AI.ABIB8  PAID  MASS.  TBACHEBS  DUBIMO  FIFTY 


AMERIOA"  was  Ural 
8iui|r,  A  OHAKT  OF  AYBKAOB  8AI.ABIB8   PAID  MASS 
TBABS.  eto ,  absolately  ftdr  agency  terms  and  testimonials. 

Samples  of  candidates  now  wanted:   Commercial,  $1000;  9th  grade,  $650;  science,  lady,  $000. 

EDUCATORS*  EXCHANGE, 


101  TRBMONT  STRBBT,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDINO,  PORTLAND,  MB. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

W$AH  LK03tABD»  Ph.D.,  Prop.,  M  The  Hier,  STBACUSB,  W.  T. 


fTeaeheri  wanted  for  present  v 
cies  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
Salaries  from  $400  to  $x,aoo. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

a  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Taach^re  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Orades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

O-    A,    SOOTT   4    CO.,   PROPRIETORS 

We  would  Uke  to  bear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Oflic—  !  %X  Beacon  Street,  Boaton;  Y.  M.  O   A.  Bid.,  I*oa  Angelea,  Cal. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

203  Michigan  Blvd,,  Chicago.  So  Third  St,.  Portland. 

414  Ctninry  B^M'g^  Minntapolit,  490  Parrott  Brld*g,  Smn  Frmntitf. 

S33  Cocker  Building,  D§nv§r,  s^5  Stimson  Elk.,  Los  AngtUs, 

ffydi  Block,  Spohant. 


4  Atkhnrton  PI.,  BotUn. 
ifi  Fi/ik  Av*.,  Ntw  York. 
1505  Ptnn.  Ave.,  Wmthingten, 


T*l!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  % 


WIW,  O,  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  collej^e  and  aormal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 

trivate   schools,    and    famiUes. 

advises  parents  about  schools. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  


onurDurDunoy  teachers'  aqency 


OldMt  and  Be»t  known  in  U-  8.  Kst.  1855. 

John  C.  Rockwkll,  Manager 


"^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   St. 

Sollelts  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  oarefnl  service  in  their  iniernU;  also  of  earntsHT, 
ambitions  teac  ers  whose  work  la  worthy  of  Investttfation. 


BEACON 


Send  for  Circulars 

GRACE  I.  QAY,  Proprietor. 

9  Be  ^0013.  S-t**  Bo«it:oa3. 


AQENCY 


SS8  WABASH  ATJBNUJB, 
CHICAGO 


UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

S5  Years'  Experienee  in  PUmIus  Teaehera 
WAKTBD — BepnUsr  and  Special  Teachers  for  desirable  positions.   School  Officials  and  Tsachxrs  Etxry- 
WHXRX  should  write  as.   No  charge  to  Employert.    BKorsTRATiON  Frbb,  practically.    Send  for  Manual  and 
MONTOOMKBV  H.  LBWI8, 


partlealars. 


I  ^L«js.«,  jsa 


Rome  Teachers*  Agency 


ag«r» 


Efficient  management,  prompt  and  faithful 
serrlce,  liberal  plan  of  rcflstratton. 

W.  Z.  OBIDBB,  Borne,  N.  T. 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  competent  teachers.   We  recommend  no  others. 

FRED  DICK,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  Manager 
1543  Glenarm  Street,  Denver*  Colorado. 


The  James  F.  McCullousrh  Teachers'  JLgextoy 

We  are  seeking  thoroughly  qualifled  teachers  for  desirable  po'^ltlons  in  all  grad<)s  of  school 
work  firom  Klndergwten  to  University,  including  special  teachers  and  snpervUora.  School 
anthoritles  in  search  of  a  snperintend en t,  principal  or  teacher:— TBY  McCUIiLOUGH. 


TEACHERS' TRAINING  SCHOOL 


ceasfully.     Can  we  help  your 
mSOM  BOHOOI*,  M  The 


NOAH    LJBONABD,  AJl.,    Frop., 
Hler,  SYBAOUSlg,  K>T. 


Teaehera  prepared  by  Mail  for 

all  examinations.   During  15  years 

we  have  trahied  50,000  to  paassuc- 

AMBBICAN    CO&BKSPOMI>- 


J3  J2XOJ^  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 
School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 
^T^l^  A  CT^TTT^'ffg^i^    sary.    Now  is  the  tfane  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  fall 
vacancies.    Established  1880. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REGISTER  VJt^^„T^'^''r^^^\::i 

OHIOAOO:  160  WASHINGTON  STBBBT.  employer. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  BO  BROMPIELD  ST.  C.  PARK  PRES8EY,  Manager. 


ALBANY    TEACHERS'   ACENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Ck)inpetent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor.  81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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April  Entertainment 

Y  Marian  Biake 

(All  rights  reserved) 

An  Arbor  Day  Surprise 

(Dialogue  for  twelve  children) 

If  the  room  it  smftU  and  there  are  but  few  pupils,  let  all  take  part 
— the  dialogue  can  easily  be  arranged  for  more  or  less  speakers.  Chil- 
dren may  sit,  stand  by  their  seats,  or  here  and  there  about  room  as 
naturally  as  possible. 

If  the  room  is  large,  and  only  a  part  of  the  pupils  given  the  dialogue, 
let  the  stage  represent,  as  well  as  may  be,  a  little  country  school-room. 
The  children,  in  this  case,  may  be  seated  on  the  floor,  or  on  benches,  or 
may  stand  about. 

Time — Before  school.  Arbor  Day  morning. 
Placb — School-room  in  country  school. 

Characters  — Children  of  the  school:  Nell,  Agnes,  Louise,  Jean, 
Mollie,  Hope,  Ned,  Arthur,  Lewis,  John,  Max,  and  Harold. 

Directions 

Nell  looks  out  of  a  window,  Louise  and  Agnes  are  at  the  piano  play- 
ing and  singing  softly,  "  Swinging  *Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree."  (If  there 
is  no  piano  they  may  hum  the  air.) 

Arthur  whistles  the  air  below  his  breath;  Hope  cuts  trees  from  paper; 
Lewis  and  John  arc  reading;  Max,  Harold,  Jean,  and  Mollie  burst  in 
upon  the  others  as  directed  Mow. 

Hope  {with  a  lonq  breath  as  she  holds  up  a  free) 

There,  that's  the  best  oak  tree  I  can  cut.     Isn't  she  com- 
ing yet,  Nell? 
Neil  {shaking  her  head) 

Not  a  sign  of  her.     But  it's  only  eight  o'clock.     There 
come  Max  and  Harold,  though.     And  that's  Mollie. 
Louise  {as  they  all  cluster  about  Neil) 

Yes,  and  there's  Jean  behind  the  others. 

Lewis    What  are  they  carrying  ? 

John  {excitedly)     Harold  has  a  tree — 
Agnes  {clapping  her  hands) 

Oh,  they've  all  been  to  the  woods. 

(Sounds  of  laughter,  talking,  and  footsteps  outside.  Harold,  Max, 
Mollie,  and  Jean  burst  into  the  room.  Harold  drags  a  little  tree  for 
planting.  The  others  carry  green  boughs,  moss,  vines,  cones,  acorns, 
etc.) 

Harold,  Max,  Mollie,  and  Jean  {sing  marching  about  room) 

Song 

{fykn\  "  Onward  Christian  Soldiers") 

In  the  happy  forest. 

Glad  as  glad  could  be. 
Through  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Grew  a  little  tree. 
Tall  and  straight  and  slender, 

Buds  on  every  spray. 
Growing,  growing,  growing. 

Waiting  for  the  May. 

All  sing  {joining  in  march) 

Chorus 
Growing,  growing,  growing. 

Buds  on  every  spray. 

Growing,  growing,  growing, 

Waiting  for  the  May. 

Harold,  Max,  Jean,  and  Mollie 

From  the  happy  forest, 

Glad  as  glad  could  be. 
Merry  little  children 

Took  the  little  tree. 
Planted  it  together — 

Leaves  on  every  spray — 
Singing,  singing,  singing, 

"  Welcome,  Arbor  Day  ! " 

Chorus 
All    Singing,  singing,  singing- 
Leaves  on  every  spray — 
Singing,  singing,  singing, 
"  Welcome,  Arbor  Day  i " 


Mollie  {as  song  and  march  come  to  an  end) 

Miss  Moore  says  she  can't  be  here  for  an  hour  yet.     Her 
eyes  were  so  twinkly  when  she  said  it,  I  most  know  she's 
going  to  surprise  us. 
All  {clapping  hands) 

Surprise  us? 

Louise    Miss  Moore  does  think  of  the  loveliest  surprises. 

Nell    I'll  tell  you  what,  boys  and  girls,  it's  time  we  gave 
Miss  Moore  a  surprise.    Let*s  do  it,  to-day,  all  of  us. 
Different  ones  {all  crowding  about  Nell,  and  talking  together) 

A  surprise  !     What?    How  can  we  surprise  her?  etc. 

Nell  Listen  !  We'll  all  go  to  work  —  everyone  of  us  — 
clean  up  this  schoolroom  and  trim  it  with  greens  and  vines 
and  mosses  and  things. 

Ned    And  flags. 

Agnes  Yes,  and  have  everything  all  done  before  she  gets 
here — won't  that  be  fun? 

Hope    And  won^t  she  be  surprised  ? 
John  and  Lewis  {seizing  broom  and  beginning  to  sweep) 

Hooray — here  goes  ! 

(Jean,  Mollie,  Agnes,  and  Louise  sit  down  together  and  cut  nombets 
from  stiff,  green  paper  ot  cardboard — they  should  previously  have  been 
outlined — 1903.  Hope  draws  picture  of  trees  or  forest  in  greens  and 
browns  on  the  blackboard.  Max  writes  or  prints  over  it,  "  Arbor  Day.** 
Nell  and  Aitbur  arrange  the  boughs,  vines,  etc.  Ned  and  Harold  dxape 
Bags  here  and  there.  All  this  is  done  naturally  while  the  children  cany 
on  their  conversation  as  given  below.) 

Agnes  My  father  is  coming  to  our  exercises  this  morn- 
ing. He  says  he  wishes  there  was  an  Arbor  Day  every  week 
or  so,  so  we  children  would  learn  to  love  trees.  He  says 
people  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  cutting  down  our 
forests.  It  spoils  all  the  beauty.  Then,  too,  trees  do  so 
much  good. 

Harold  I'm  a  farmer  and  I  know  one  thing  trees  do  for 
us  farmers.  They  form  a  kind  of  wall  that  protects  oar 
growing  crops — 

Ned  {interrupting)  And  what  would  our  young  fruit 
trees  do  if  it  wasn't  for  the  shelter  of  the  big  strong  oaks 
and  elms  and  maples,  I'd  like  to  know? 

Louise  There  are  only  a  few  birds  where  there  are  no 
trees.    You  see  they  haven't  an3rwhere  to  build  their  nests. 

Hope  I  read  the  other  day  that  even  a  large  sunflower 
gives  off  three  pints  of  water  in  a  day.  And  a  full-grown 
elm-tree  gives  fifteen  tons  of  moisture  to  the  air  in  just  one 
day — think  of  that ! 

MoUie  The  leaves  of  trees  are  queer  things.  They  reach 
out  like  little  hands,  catch  the  rain  and  hold  it  awhile. 
Then  they  let  it  trickle  down,  drop  by  drop.  This  is 
better  for  the  ground. 

Max  There's  another  things  leaves  do.  The  old  ones 
drop  off  and  make  a  thick,  soft,  spongy  carpet  for  the 
ground.  This  carpet  keeps  the  ground  from  freezing.  If  it 
doesn't  freeze,  of  course  it  takes  up  moisture  better. 

Nell  Where  there  are  no  forests,  the  snows  melt  and  go 
off  so  fast  that  the  soil  doesn't  get  much  of  the  moisture. 
And  there  are  often  floods — 

John  We  might  have  bad  floods  often,  father  says,  if  we 
didn't  have  trees.  The  trunks  and  roots  stop  the  water  that 
comes  rushing  down  the  hillsides. 

Arthur  I've  heard  that  trees  affect  the  climate  of  a 
country.  They  keep  it  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
sudden  changes. 

Lewis  I  didn't  know  trees  did  so  much  for  us.  I  think 
they're  about  the  best  friends  our  country  has.  Three 
cheers  for  Arbor  Day  and  the  trees  of  our  country  i  Hurrah  ! 

(Decorations  at  this  point  should  he  finished.  Jean,  MolUe,  Agnea^ 
and  Louise  spring  to  chairs  at  back  of  stage,  and  hold  their  figures  high 
— 1903.  Boys  form  in  pretty  tableau  with  flags  at  front  of  stage.  Hope 
and  Neil  hold  boughs.  All  give  three  ringing  dieers,  waving  lhia% 
boughs,  etc.  If  there  is  a  piano,  the  boys  may  give  a  flag  drill  with  good 
effect,  one  of  the  girls  playing  a  march.) 

Nell  {as  cheering  ceases) 

Hush,  Miss  Moore's  coming. 

{All  grow  very  quiet,  holding  pretty  positions  as  tableau) 
Hope  {softly,  as  footsteps  are  heard  outside) 

Hush,  she's  coming ! 
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NOTES 

—The   Beacon    is   now    the  agency  to 
employ.    See  advertisement  on  page  193. 


EDUOATIOHAL  GAMES 
The  mathematical  series  of  Educational 
Games  recently  issued  by  the  Cincinnati 
Game  Company,  are  meeting  with  general 
commendation  from  edacators.  The  fol- 
lowing comment  is  from  a  teacber  who  has 
given  the  games  a  practical,  thorough  test : 
'*I  have  experimented  with  your  last 
games— the  mathematical  game  in  Addi- 
tion and  Subtraction  —  in  my  school  work 
and  And  that  they  can  be  used  to  a  great 
advantage  over  the  methods  with  little 
sticks,  pebbles,  etc.,  that  I  and  a  great 
many  teachers  here  are  using.  I  find  that 
they  work  to  advantage  In  group  or  class 
work.  The  children  take  a  lively  interest 
in  this  game  and  in  this  way  are  more 
easily  managed.  In  one  of  my  beginning 
classes  I  was  having  a  severe  time  in  keep- 
ing up  interest  in  the  number  work.  I 
would  have  to  commence  each  day  where  I 
had  commenced  the  day  lief  ore  and  go  over 
the  same  work  again  before  I  could  take  up 
new  work.  With  this  new  game  I  find 
that  they  do  not  forget  the  previous  day's 
lesson  so  that  I  have  accomplished  more  in 
one  week  with  the  game  than  in  four  with- 
out it." 

Lbslib  Nichols, 

Canton^  N,  T. 


ICASTEA'S  VnrETABD  STTHMEB 
nrSTITUTB 

Supervision  and  Superintendence  are 
constantly  attracting  attention,  more  and 
more,  everywhere.  This  well  known 
Summer  School  has  instituted  a  new  and 
important  course  called  ^*  Supervision 
and  School  Management."  Dr.  Nathan 
C.  Schaeflbr,  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  H.  H* 
Home,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Hailmann,  late  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
with  half  a  dozen  practical  city  superin. 
tendents,  will  give  tixty  leUurei^  three  a 
day  for  four  weeks.  A  large  circular, 
giving  full  information  and  directions,  is 
now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  by  apply- 
ing to  the  President,  Dr.  William  A. 
Howry,  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 


KEEP  TEE  BALAVOE  UP 
It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  even  balance  of  health 
causes  serious  trouble.  Nobody  can  be  too 
careful  to  keep  the  balance  up.  When 
people  begin  to  lose  appetite,  or  to  get  tired 
easily,  the  least  imprudence  brings  on  sick- 
ness, weakness  or  debility.  The  system 
needs  a  tonic,  craves  it,  and  should  not  be 
denied  it;  and  the  best  tonic  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
What  this  medicine  has  done  in  keeping 
healthy  people  healthy,  in  keeping  up  the 
even  balance  of  health,  gives  it  the  same 
distinction  as  a  preventive  that  it  enjoys  as 
a  cure.  Its  early  use  has  illustrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  saying  that  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine.  Take  Hood's  for  appe- 
tite, strength,  and  endurance. 


SPRING  STENCILS 


^<i^  \ 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  SUBJECTS 
The  Following  Designs  are  on  Pepert  Averaging  18  x  34  Inchet 


Pricet  only  5  cents  eecli»  J5  f6r  $1.00 


Cat 

Dog 

Moose 

Bat 

Greyhoond 

Stag 

Doe  and  Fawn 

Horse 

Trotting  Horse 

Banning  Horse 

Sheep 
li  Oow 
18  Cow  and  Calf 

14  Pig 

15  Goat 

16  Boeeter 

17  HenandChloiu 

18  Ctkieks,  large 
10  Goose 

SO   Dmok 
ti   Swan 
99  Turkey 
98   Stork 
94   Bagle 
90   Hawk 
90   Owl 
97  Sparrows 
88    rixL 
88   Wolf 
40  Lion 


41  Tiger 

49  Biephant 

48  Camel 

44  Bear 

46  Babbit 

46  Squirrel 

47  Bee 

48  Grasshopper 
48  Bntterfly 

60  Spider  an<1  Web 

61  Monkey 
08  Lobster 

08  Fish.  Trout 

04  Stf^sh 

100  Horse's  Head 

101  Giraffe 

103  Kangaroo 
108  Crooodile 

104  Dog,  St.  Bernard 
100  Dog.  Newfoundland 
106  Three  Little  Kittens 
100  Lamb 

114  Donkey 

116  Opossum  and  Toong 

198  Bolfalo 

194  Polar  Bear 

196  Hlppopotamna 
198  OsHoh 

197  Snow  Bird 

198  Blue  Heron 


199  Cnekoo 

130  Partridge, 

Brood 

181  Might  Hawk 

189  Blue  Jay 

188  Bobin 

184  PlOTer 

161  Whale 

162  Seal 

163  Bhlnooeros 

164  Dog*sHead 
166  Bemdeer 

166  Parrot 

167  Humming  Bird 

168  Baltimore  Oriole 
180  Figs 

900  Gat  and  Dog 

904  Long.Bared  Bat 

910  Bearer 

911  Frog 

913  Dragon  Fly 

218  Wasp 

214  House  Fly 

916  Beette 

816  Large  Spider 

317  Crab 

918  TurUe 

B  Sea  Anemones 
Flock  of  Birds 
Onrang-ontang 


Mother    and 


0 
J 


FLOWERS,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


S^JW 

981 

Clematis 

D 

HoUyhoeks 

389 

Naroissns 

B 

Cat.4us 

80   Pansles 

988 

Sumach 

F 

Apple  Blossoms 
Pine  Cones 

81    Faschia 

984 

Wild  Geranium 

G 

89   Pond  Lilies 

986 

Sweet  Pea 

H 

Iris 

88    Pinks 

986 

Gerardla 

1 

ThlsUe 

84   CaUaLUy 

987 

Swamp  Asalea 
ColnniDlne 

948 

Forget-me^iot 

86  Snnliower 

9S8 

844 

Dwarf  Cornel 

86   Daisies 

988 

ByenlngPrimrose 
PltoherT»lant 

946 

Buttercup 

64  Tomatoes 

940 

946 

Trumpet  Honeysuckle 

110  Green  Con 

941 

May  Flower 

947 

Pimpernel 

117   Blaokberrles 

949 

SalTla 

948 

Nightshade 

118  Poppies 

187 

Sugar  Cane 

949 

Arrow  Head 

191   Japan  LUles 

188 

Tea  Plant 

960 

Pink 

199  Snray  of  Maple  Leares 

189 

Coffee  Plant 

961 

HarebeU 

165 

Bice  Plant  and  Birds 

969 

Meadow  Lily 

186  Cotton  Plant 

166 

Tobacco  Plant 

968 

996   NastnrUnm 

167 

Pine  Apple 

964 

Spiced  Wlntergreen 

997  Cherries 

168 

gSSSSiSi'*'' 

9»6 

Painted  Trillium 

998  Trumpet  Creeper 

994 

9B6 

Button  Wood 

9»  Common  Flax 

996 

Mayflower 

967 

Butternut 

980  Aooms 

A 

Baster  Lilies 

966 

Jessamine 

ROBINSON  CRUSOB  STENCILS 


Pricet  10  cents  each 


Robinson  Crusoe 
Happy  Family 


Crusoe's  Home 
Crusoe  and  Boat 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  GOLD  STENCILS 


Eskimo  Dog,  5  cents 
Eskimo  Hnts,  5  cents 
Child  on  Sled,  10  cents 


Child  and  Dogs,  10  cents 
Polar  Bear,  5  cents   ' 
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Welcome 

Any  little  girl  may  ling  first  two  lines  of  first  stanza,  all  the  girls  sing- 
ing last  two  lines  softly.  Any  boy  may  sing  Hrst  two  lines  of  second 
stanza,  all  the  boys  singing  last  two  lines.  Whole  school  may  sing  last 
Music  throttghout  should  interpret  words. 


M.  B. 


Soft  -   ly        said,    "Tis 

Gai    -   ly     called,  "Tis 

Shook    out     leaves      on 


Ar  .  bor  Day !" 
Ar  -  bor  Day!*' 
cv    -  'ry      spray. 


All  the  may  -  flowers,  lit  - 
All  the  blue  «  birds,  lit  - 
Sang      in      greet  -  ing,      rang 


tie 
tie 


gay  flowers, 
new  birds, 
greet  -  ing, 


Soft 

-  ly 

ech 

-   oed, 

"Ar  - 

bor 

Day!" 

Gai 

-ly 

ech 

-  oed, 

"Ar  - 

bor 

Day!" 

«Wel 

-  come. 

wel 

-  come, 

"Ar  - 

bor 

Day!" 

Little  Workers     VIII 

In  the  Garden 

In  first  stanxa»  some  of  the  children  rake,  others  spade,  and  others  hoe. 
In  second,  some  scatter  seeds,  others  plants  bulbs.  (All  motions  may  be 
given  in  pantomime,  or  real  garden  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  may  be  used.)  In 
third  stanza,  children  stand  in  any  pretty  attitudes,  as  if  calling  on  sun- 
beams and  raindrops  to  help  their  plants  to  grow.  Song  may  be  opened 
and  closed  with  a  pretty  march. 


M.  B. 


CHiis.  E.  Boyd 


$ 


1.  Bring  the  rake,  utd  hoe,  and  ipade.  Flower    gard  -  en» 

2.  Now  the  bed    »    free  from  weed8,Plant  the  bolbt  and 

3.  Rain-dropM>u»beain8,come  and  go.Teach  our     ba  -  by 


^^ 


H- 


P 


must     be    made, 

sow    the  seeds, 

planU    to   grow, 

-K -- 


In 
In 
In 


the 
the 
the 


A 
A 
A 


•  pril 

>  pril 

pril 


weath  -  er. 
weath  -  er. 
weath  -  er— 


rhni^izili 


Turn  the  rich  earth,  moist  and  brown,Smooth  it  off  and 
In  them  hid  -  den,  dark  and  deep  Lit  -  tie  bios  -  soms 
Hy  -  a-cinths  and  gay   jon  -  quils.  Pan  •  sies,  sweet-peas. 


-^ — • 


I 


pat 
lie 
dafif 


it    down, 
a  -  sleep. 


In 

In 

dil»—  In 


the 
the 
the 


A 
A 
A 


pril 
pril 
pril 


weath  -  er. 
weath  •  er. 
weath  -  er. 


Weather  Changes 

Underneath  her  cloud  umbrella, 

April  wept  awhile  : 
Now,  beneath  her  sky-blue  sunshade, 

See  her  smile ! 


Her  Color 

Fair  Arbor  Day  is  coming — 
The  forest's  gentle  queen, 

So  maplesy  oaks,  and  all  the  trees 
Are  wearing  of  the  green  1 


Poplars 

The  buds  upon  the  poplar  trees 
Last  night  were  soundly  sleeping. 

To-day,  they  throw  off  tiny  scales, 
And,  very  quiet  keeping, 

The  tiny,  tiny,  gray-green  leaves 
Are  upward  shyly  peeping. 

But  just  you  wait  till  Arbor  Day, 

They'll  gaily  dance  on  every  spray. 


Morning  Song 

Last  night,  when  you  lay  down  to  sleep, 
And  soft  the  night  winds  blew, 

Out  in  the  darkness,  sweet  and  still, 
The  trees  slept,  too. 

The  wee,  green  leaflets  cuddled  down, 
They  were  so  young  and  new ; 

The  old  leaves  sat  up  sti£E  and  straight. 
As  grown  folks  do. 

And  so  while  you  were  sound  asleep. 
They  slept  the  long  night  through, 

But  now  they're  waking.    Don't  you  think 
You'd  best  wake,  too? 


Hepaticas 

Little  hepatica,  why  are  you  white? 
**  I  came  in  a  snow  storm  one  wild,  windy  night." 

Little  hepatica,  why  are  you  pink? 
**  I  woke  from  sweet  dreams  just  at  sunrise,  I  think.*' 

Little  hepatica,  blue  are  your  eyes, 
« I  keep  there  a  bit  of  April's  blue  skies." 


She's  Coming 

Ob,  Arbor  Day's  coming— she's  coming, 
Each  dear  little  tree  understands, 

And  lifts  up  her  green  Uttle  branches. 
And  claps  her  glad  little  hands. 


Little  Trees 

(RedtatioB  ior  four  childno) 

AU        We're  four  happy  little  trees, 
Blowing  in  the  April  breexe. 

Firsf       Just  to  be  a  tree  in  spring, 

When  the  robin  redbreasts  sing. 

Second       Through  the  summer,  green  and  cod, 
Casting  shadows  on  the  pool. 

TTiird        In  the  fall,  leaves  turning  red, 
•    On  the  ground  a  carpet  spread. 

Foufth        In  the  winter,  strong  and  true. 
From  the  storm  we  shelter  you. 

Ail        Growing  in  the  sun  and  breexe, 
Happy,  happy  little  trees. 
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"O,  Wind,  if  winter  c 

Can  spring  be  fu  behindT  "— ^A#;by. 

TS  these  breezy  days  of  early  spring  long  walks 
^  in  the  country  are  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  both  by  old  and  young. 

No  better  time  for  outdoor  study  than  when 
all  nature  is  stirring  with  new  life.  Be  sure 
and  take  with  you  ^ecty  of 

DlXON*S  ^rapIStb  pencils 

They  are  particularly  for  making  sketches  from 
nature,  having  those  qualities  so  much  desired 
by  all  teachers  of  art,  and  also  where  color  is 
used  as  a  medium. 

If  you  will  mention  this  publication  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  new  catalogue  illus- 
trated in  colors.     It  will  help  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

oopiet  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
onutCy  drmwing,  or  any  wri£- 
i&i^can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoo 
difliplaK  Printer.  No  wash- 
^  ing.  Mo  wetting  of  paper. 
SomI  for  drculan  and  MLinpL  J 
of  work*    Agentt  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  ttSS&asJ^urr. 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  m'>st  popular  syBtem  in  America  to  day,  f  anght 
in  more  Im  iness  and  lii«h  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  eombli.eil.    Our  greatest  dHAeulty  Is  to  sup- 
ply tlM  demand  for  t'HK'hers. 
write  for  our  interesting  booklet, 

"About  Gress  Shortluuid.** 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COflPANY 

57  WMihlniTton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


T 


ELEGRAPH 


Y 


YOUNG  MEN  Tefegrap^  and 
Railway  Accounting  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  Railway  Telegraph  Service. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue,  mentaoning 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Railway  Telegrrapb  Institute 
Oshkoshy  Wis> 

IDEAL  LETTER  CARDS 
IDEAL  WORD  BUILDERS 
IDEAL  NUMBER  CARDS 
IDEAL  SENTENCE  BUILDERS 
IDEAL  PICTURE  CARDS 
Are  a  few  of  onr  many  popular  forma  of 
Busy  Work.   Send  for  Jtree  Catalog. 

IDEAIi  BUSY  WORK  CO. 

6911  Princeton  Ave.,   Chleagp,  III. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

bave  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

We  haT«  many  slaea  of  crayons  and  ttylea 

of  paekages.  and  aaaort  th«i  onlors  to 

suit  Brawlns  IVachexs 

If  this  interests  you  send  5c.  for  sample,  prices,  etc. 

FRAyKTJy  MFe,  CO..  Kochestor,  N,Y, 


High-grade  Viiitiiig  Cards  50c.  per  lOO. 

Correct  styles  and  sizes.  Booklet  &  Samples  free 

BUFFALO  CARD  COMPANY 

1S4  Mooaey  Balldini||  Boftdo,  W.  Y. 


1S4  Mooaey  Ballding>  BoAto,  W.  Y. 


DCNTACURA 


destroys  germs.  Tooth  decay 
is  caused  ny  a  minute  particle 
of  food  and  bacteria  looKcd  on 
tooth  surface.  The  result  is 
lactic  acid.  This  acid  attacks 
the  lime  stlts  of  which  the 
tooth  is  composed.  Dentacura 
is  cleansing  and  propliylactic. 
Literature  on  application. 
DKHTACVBA  COHPA<«T. 


NOTES 

—  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  all  theteacbers 
who  are  employed  by  the  year,  la  the  pub- 
lic schools,  are  elected  by  ballot,  annually. 
Supt.  Clarence  F.  Carroll  now  recommends 
that  the  school  committee  consider  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
permanent  tenure  of  office  in  the  election 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  On  the 
one  hand,  Mr.  Carroll  maintains  that  the 
teacher  of  average  success  is  so  assured  of 
re-election  that  the  formality  appears  al- 
most a  farce.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
of  course  no  reason  why  an  incompetent 
teacher  could  not  be  retired  even  if  the 
tenure  of  office  were  made  permanent. 
Mr.  Carroll  also  recommends  that  all  teach- 
ers be  appointed  from  an  eligible  list. 
This  method  is  followed  In  the  appont- 
mtnt  of  teachers  for  Worcester's  graded 
schools,  but  in  the  appointment  of  all 
others,  the  old  system  practically  prevails. 
The  various  sub-committees  nominate  to 
the  school  committee,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  by  candidates  that  they  must 
canvass  the  sob-committee  in  advance,  so 
that  candidates  are  compelled  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  personal  Influence  of  some 
member  of  the  committee.  Finally,  he 
suggests  that  all  teachers  be  appointed  by 
the  superintendent,  for, 

I.  In  a  large  measure  the  superintendent 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  schools— every  school. 

II.  Above  any  other  person  he  ought  to 
know  where  to  look  for  good  teachers  and 
he  ought  to  know  how  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance what  teacher  would  be  likely  to 
succeed. 

III.  The  only  object  of  any  superinten- 
dent must  be  to  secure  efficiency,  since  he 
must  be  judged  on  that  basis. 


ASE  FEHOILS  OOFTAGIOnS? 

The  school  authorities  in  several  Amerl- 
lean  cities  have  lately  passed  rules  prevent- 
ing the  promiscuous  use  of  lead  pencils  by 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  believed 
that  germs  have  been  conveyed  in  this  way 
from  one  pupil  to  another  and  thus  diph- 
theria epidemics  have  been  started.  The 
diphtheria  epidemic  at  Passaic,  New  Jer- 
sey, is  said  to  have  been  directly  traceable 
to  this  cause. 

Colonies  of  germs  gather  on  books  as 
well  as  pencils,  and  experiments  have 
proven  conclusively  that  such  colonies  of 
diphtheria  germs  live  for  ten  days  or  more> 
if  not  exposed  to  the  light.  H:uce,  the 
need  of  precaution. 

The  habit  that  some  children  have  of 
chewing  a  pencil  or  of  moistening  It  in  the 
mouth  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  affords  op- 
portunity for  spreading  infectious  diseases. 

There  is  also  risk  in  using  the  same 
drinking  cup.  It  is  better  that  children 
drink  from  a  small  running  stream  of  pure 
water.  Until  science  shall  have  made  an- 
tiseptics more  common,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  by  parents  and  teachers  to 
prevent  children  from  getting  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  fever  at  school  and  in  the 
home.  When  so  great  risk  is  involved,  It 
is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.—  From 
The  W^UL  To-day /or  March. 


asthma: 


TAKEN  PROn  THB  SYSTBTl 

Nothing  remains  wldch  can  pro- 
daoe  an  attack.  Yoa  Mn  eat, 
6leep,  and  stand  exposure  witl)- 
ontsllgbteat  ret  im  of  symptoms.  Appetite  impcur- 
»!;  blood  <  nrlched;  nerves  strengthened:  whole  syt* 
tern  ballt  up:nea  tb  permanently  restored;  Ufa  rasde 
enjoyable.   Book  11  Free. 

I>B.  HATES,  Bnflklo,  N.  T. 


PECnCLES 


oataJog.ikgents 

LLCttiCtimiiW. 


WE  MANUFACTURE — 

The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  MeCONNEU  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Marict  St.,  PkilttMpbta,  Pa. 

Mirtbu  VigeyanI  Suser  iB.titits 

Gonrses  in  Svperr* slon,  Aoademloi  and  Meth- 
ods. Ona  Fare,  Round  Trip,  to  N.  K.  A.,  lioston. 
Round  Trip.  Bosi  u  to  Cottage  City,  t&  <  0.  tiend  for 
6i-page  circular  containing  lull  Inioniiatl  n. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWBT,  Pres.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

FACE  BLEACH 

FOR  COMPLEXION 

I  I  wlU  send  FREE  trial  bottle  of  my 

Face  Bleach  to  any  lady  sending  name  and  address. 

A,  RUPPEBT,  6  E.I4tt  St.,  New  Yorfc  CHy 

THS  RTRDSALI.  MODUIiATOB  Music  Cbart 
is  Intended  to  simplify  the  placing  cf  th  Mtcps  aud 
balf  steps  in  scsle  building.  Svt  ry  mir  <c  teactier  as 
well  as  every  d-iy  sr-hool  teacher  shonld  liare  one. 
Introdnotlon  price,  $3.00.  To  connty  siiiK^rlntondents 
and  sute  offlciaN.  88 1-8 per  rent  off.  It  is  8As49,  and 
wlU  a  lom  any  fcnool.  Inrloan  stamp  for  a*^  w«r, 
S.  U.  BIBDSA.LI*,  Fort  CoUins,  Colorado. 

Do  you  wish  a  copy  ot  the 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

JOURNAL? 

TT  is  «  series  of  lessons  for  the  nse  of  teachers  in 
-^  graded  and  ungraded  sclMols,  Llndergartens  and 
normal  classes. 

Every  Leeson  Is  Pally  illaetrated 
It  oontalns  An  Outline  of  Freeliand  Drawing  les- 
sons for  each  sciiool  d«y  of  the  mouth  for  each 
grade.     Article*  by  Ieailln«  educators  on  Nainre 
tvdr,  Bioad  Chslk  (Sketching  or  Blackboard  Draw- 
Ing,  Map  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Including  Bas- 
ketry, Clay  Modeling,  Paper  Folding  and  JClementary 

Sample  co^y,  10  cents.   Subscription,  Blue  school 
months,  $1X0,    Address 

TERESA  M.  JOHNSON, )  pHi*«« 
BUZABETH  M.  QBTZ,  f  E«tor» 
84  Smith  Street,  Chnrietton,  S.  C. 


Mail, 
25c. 


3BirMe6  ■" 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  papils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.    Contents  are  : 

Birdies  at  their  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  Songs,  Birdies  onthb  Wing,  The 
Birdies*  Farewell. 

The  Book  in  PretUly  iliastnied 


mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
ust  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illns- 
trations.    Every  h^lp  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  "Birdies''  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  Q.   SMITH  k  COMPANY,! 

MINNBAf>OLIS.  MINNESOTA. 
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Tis  Easter 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 


m 


M W ^ 1^: 1 fl 4 # 


1.  Swing,  lit  -  tie    li  •  ly»  And    ring,    as     you    swing, 

2.  Wing,  lit  -  tie    rob  •  in.  And    sing,    as      you    wing. 


kk 


i 


It 


t=t=r- 


a 


45=::: 


Joy-bells    for  East-  cr —  Swing,  lit-  tie        li    -  ly.     And 
Joy  songs  for  East-  er —  Wing,  lit-  tie      rob  -  in,    And 


^mT^¥^^ 


ring,    as    you  swing,Oh,  ring,  li    -   ly,     ring !  Tis 

sing,    as    yoa  wing,  Oh,  sing,  rob  -  in,     sing !  Tis 


^^^^^^^ 


East  -  er,    'tis    East  -  er —  Ring,    li  -  ly  •  bells,  ring ! 
£ast-er,     'tis    East  -  er — Sing,    rob  -  in,     oh,    sing  I 


Just  One 

Oh,  just  one  little  robin 
Can  gladden  all  the  glade, 

And  just  one  little  maple 
Can  cast  its  bit  of  shade, 

Let's  do  our  part  with  all  our  heart, 
Little  man,  little  maid. 


After  Dark 

Robin  sings  his  loudest 
In  the  rain ;  and  mark. 

Arbutus  is  sweetest 
After  dark. 


A  Borrowed  Parasol 

(If  used  as  a  recitation  let  different  children  give  different  stanzas  as 
teUing  the  story.) 

One  day  in  the  spring,  little  Bertha  went  down 
To  visit  her  friend,  little  Barbara  Brown, 
Who  lived  in  the  prettiest  part  of  the  town. 

They  played  they  were  ladies — these  two  little  girls — 
They  put  on  long  skirts,  and  they  did  up  their  curls. 
One  wore  her  best  rubies,  the  other  had  pearls. 

When  they  went  out  to  walk,  'twas  Bertha  who  said, 
"  We'll  find  it  quite  warm  in  the  sun,  I'm  afraid ; 
Let's  borrow-— do  let's — your  mother's  sunshade." 


It  lay  on  the  table,  so  pretty  and  new. 
Its  handle  was  pearl  of  such  beautiful  hue, 
Its  ruffles  and  ribbons  were  daintiest  blue. 

They  knew  'twasn't  right,  but  they  took  from  the  hall. 
That  beautiful,  pearl-handled,  blue  parasol. 
They  borrowed  it,  Barbara  said,  that  was  all. 

The  flowers  were  all  out — the  happiest  throng. 

The  birds  bubbled  over  and  over  with  song, 

The  morning  was  lovely — but  something  was  wrong. 

For  Barbara  grew  just  as  cross  as  could  be, 

And  Bertha  was  cross,  too.    And  then,  oh,  dear  me  I 

There  wasn't  a  thing  about  which  they'd  agree. 

The  sun  was  so  hot.     And  it  seemed  a  great  pity. 
But  even  the  parasol  ceased  to  be  pretty. 
And  nothing  was  right  in  the  whole  of  the  city. 

Then  Barbara  stopped  short  in  the  shade  of  the  wall, 
"  I  know  it's  the  fault  of  this  old  parasol," 
She  said  through  her  tears,  which  wanted  to  fall. 

"  L^t's  run  and  tell  mother  !  "     So  home  they  both  flew. 
Put  back  in  it's  place  the  parasol  blue. 
Told  mother  the  story.     And  when  they  were  through, 

Why  the  big  sun  himself  as  he  looked  laughing  down. 
Saw  no  little  maidens  in  all  the  great  town, 
So  happy  as  Bertha  and  Barbara  Brown. 


The  Rain  People 


The  rain  people  ballt  up  the  bowers 
To  shelter  the  beautiful  flowers, 

They  bring  Ufe  to  aU, 

Wherever  they  fall 
In  such  glittering,  flittering  showers. 

With  musical  laughter 

They  go  racing  after 
Bach  other  and  fly  through  the  air. 

When  the  sun  comes  around 

They  slip  through  the  ground 
By  a  strangely  invisible  stair! 

— (?.  Orr  Clark  in  HarpeTt  Magazine 


April  Smiles 

The  sun  smiles  down. 

And  the  blossoms  smile  up — 
Pansy  and  crocus. 

And  hyacinth  cup. 

The  sun,  the  flowers. 
And  children  smile,  too ; 

With  the  year  in  its  April, 
What  else  can  one  do  ? 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

drosb^^s  \D1taIi3e6  i^bospbites 

Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 

excessive   brain  work,  nervous   strain,  and   impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 

active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 

force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep^  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZKD   PHO8PHITBS   is  a  concentrated  ftMU  powder  fh>m  the  phoaphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  c«rm* 
rommla  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  phytlciaaa,  used  by  brain  worker •  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  tree. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists^  sent  by  mail^  $1.00. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  t>e8t  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  inHnenza.  It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  deacrip  tion .   By  mall,  SO  cents. 

Bewmre  of  SabaHtateB. 
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NOTES 


— The  second  appellate  division  of  the 
supreme  conrt,  in  the  case  of  Katharine  R. 
Callahan  against  the  board  of  education, 
has  decided  that  the  legislature,  In  refer- 
ring in  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  to 
teachers  in  the  schools  at  the  time  the  act 
took  effect,  and  providing  that  they  could 
only  be  removed  for  cause,  did  not  intend 
to  draw  any  distinction  between  those  then 
in  the  employ  of  the  city  and  those  subse- 
quently appointed.  According  to  this 
decision,  the  reduction  of  a  teacher  from 
one  grade  to  another,  including  a  reduction 
in  salary,  is  a  removal,  and  if  there  are  no 
cliarges  produced,  it  is  illegal.  In  other 
words,  the  law  means  that  a  public  school 
teacher,  once  employed,  is  to  hold  his  or 
her  position  during  good  behavior  and 
competency. 

—Auditor  Henry  M.  Cook,  of  the  board 
of  education  of  New  York  City,  is  prepar- 
ing a  plan  to  retire  the  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  on  a  uniform  pension.  The 
purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  enable  the  teachers 
to  retire  from  active  work  with  some  dig- 
nity instead  of  being  forced  out  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  some  committee.  It  Is  proposed 
that  women  teachers  may  retire  at  the  age 
of  fifty-flve  and  that  men  may  retire  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  or  sixty,  after  twenty 
years'  service.  The  teachers  will  be  able 
to  demand  places  until  they  have  reached 
the  age  limit  unless  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  not  qualified  to  teach.  If  they  are  fit 
to  continue  work  after  reaching  the  age 
limit  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  inspec- 
tors to  say  whether  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  teach  or  not.  The  board  of  estimate 
and  appointment  will  be  asked  to  appropri- 
ate a  sum  of  money  each  year  sufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  all  retired  teachers  and 
of  all  teachers  who  may  be  retired  during 
the  ensuing  year.  It  Is  proposed  to  place 
the  minimum  for  pensions  at  six  hundred 
dollars  and  the  maximum  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  amount  which  Is  now 
aTallable  for  the  teachers*  fund  will  be  re- 
torced  to  the  city.  A  special  committee 
will  be  provided  for,  to  have  power  to  re- 
tire teachers  before  reaching  the  age  limit, 
if  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  This  pro- 
vides for  those  incapacitated  for  work  by 
sickness. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  throagh  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN  STREET.   NEW   YORK. 


OUTLINE    MAPS   ON    BLACKBOARD.      Cloth 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


Up  to  date.\Colleg«  and 


School  Supplies. 
PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  East  8th  Street   NEW  YORK 


STTBCACSIJEI.    SOX 

KINDEBOABTBN  NORMAI.  SCHOOL.  Galetbnrf .  111.,  wiU  open  June  8  and  close  Jane  M.    Special 
atteDtion  riven  to  the  following  anbjeoto:    Kindergarten  Methods  Applied  to  Pabllo  School  Work;  Primary 


Methods;  Slfrht-stnglng  and  Drairlng  as  Used  in  the  Various  Grades. 
ADDA  R.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary.  Write  for  Catalofue. 


M.  &VELTK  STRONG,  Principal 
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THE  FIRST  FLOWEBS  OF  SFSnTG 
A  paper  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  lovers  of  flowers  is  **  Dwellers  of  the 
Dust,"  by  N.  Hadson  Moore,  in  the  April 
Delintator.  These  dwellers  of  the  dust  are 
the  llrst  flowers  of  spring,  ^'  that  have  lain 
the  sallen  winter  through,  waiting  for  the 
warming  sun  to  draw  them  above  the 
^oand" — the  golden  daffodil,  the  fair  nar- 
cissus, and  tulip  tall.  They  are  written  of 
with  the  pen  of  a  nature  lover,  rather  than 
that  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  legends  that 
cl  aster  around  each  flower  are  charmingly 
recounted.  Poets,  great  and  small,  have 
81111^  their  praises,  and  some  of  the  sweet- 
est and  quaintest  verses  extolling  the  flow- 
ers are  given  in  the  paper.  It  is  a 
delii^litful  article  in  every  way. 


FOR  PAPER  CUTTING  AND   PLANS 

For  Every  Month  In  the  Year 


Get  Book  I.,  Teachers'  Guide  Series 

When  First  We  Go  to  School 

By  HELEN   M.  BECKWITH 

Putty  Wuatnted.    Clatb.    iJmo.    Prices  SO  Cents 

Teachers  in  the  primary  grades  will  consider  this  book  a  boon.  It  is  brimming  over 
with  the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  and  full  of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  months  and  for  each  month  are  deflnite  suggestions  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  interesting  the  children.  There  Is  a  leading  thought  for  each  month,  and  plays, 
games,  and  a  story  that  circle  about  the  central  thought.  There  are  a  good  many  illustra- 
tions and  all  bear  directly  upon  the  doing  element  in  school  work.  The  style  of  the  book  Is 
vivacious,  conversational,  and  rather  confidential  with  the  teacher.  If  the  author  had  a 
class  of  teachers  before  her,  she  would  talk  to  them  just  about  as  she  talks  in  this  book 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  an  appendix  full  of  helps  about  occu- 
pations, with  plain,  deflnite  directions,  and  teachers  never  get  quite  enough  of  such  help. 
It  Is  a  teachers'  desk-book  and  ought  to  find  its  way  to  desks  Innumerable. 

—  Frimary  Education. 
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The  Story  of  a  Little  Trunk 

M.  L.  K. 

Such  a  happy  little  girl  as  she  was.  For  wasn't  she  going 
to  visit  her  auntie?  And  wasn't  her  own  little  chum  going, 
too?    And  wasn't  this  the  very  day? 

The  little  trunk  was  all  packed  and  waiting  for  the 
expressman  to  come  for  it.  The  hands  of  the  old  clock 
moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  train  time,  and  still  he  didn't 
come.  The  little  girl  couldn't  keep  still  another  minute. 
She  ran  out  to  the  front  gate.  She  looked  up  and  down  the 
street.  The  expressman  was  nowhere  in  sight.  And  there 
were  only  a  few  little  minutes  left  now.  What  should  she 
do  ?    She  wrung  her  hands  and  began  to  cry. 

A  tall  man,  with  kind,  dark  eyes,  walking  down  the  street, 
stopped  at  the  gate.  "What's  the  matter,  my  little  girl?" 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  sobbed  the  little  girl.  "  It's  my  trunk.  I 
shall  miss  the  train  —  the  expressman  hasn't  come — and 
Mollie'll  be  waiting  at  the  station — and  I've  never  been  on 
the  cars."     Here  the  story  ended  in  a  great  burst  of  sobs. 

"How  big  is  the  trunk?  "  asked  the  tall  man.  "There's 
still  time,  I  guess,  if  it's  not  too  big." 

When  the  tall  man  saw  the  bit  of  a  trunk,  he  laughed. 
"  We'll  catch  the  train,  I  guess,"  he  said.  He  picked  up 
the  trunk,  threw  it  over  one  shoulder,  and  away  they  went, 
the  little  girl  trotting  along  by  the  tall  man's  side.  Soon 
they  heard  a  loud  rumble  and  a  shrill  "Toot,  toot,  toot  1 " 

"Take  my  hand,  little  one,"  said  the  tall  man,  reaching 
down  for  the  little  hand,  "and  we'll  get  there." 

So,  hurrying  on,  they  reached  the  station — trunk  and  all 
—  just  as  the  train  rolled  in. 

The  tall  man  lifted  the  little  girl  on  the  train,  kissed 
her  good-bye,  and  cried  out,  "  Now,  have  a  real  good 
time." 

The  little  girl  was  a  real  little  girl,  who  lived  long  ago  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  and  the  tall  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Three  Little  Indians 

Mary  Louise  King 

Rob  and  Ruth  and  Bess  were  out  in  the  orchard.  They 
were  Indians,  and  lived  in  a  tent.  The  tent  was  an  old 
sheet ;  it  hung  over  a  low  branch  of  a  tree. 

Bess  wore  a  red  shawl  for  a  blanket.  Ruth  had  a  string 
of  bright  beads  around  her  neck.  There  was  a  peacock 
feather  in  her  hair.    Rob  had  a  bow  and  arrow. 

"Me  big  chief,"  he  grunted.  "Me  keep  off  wolves — 
bears." 

Just  then  something  soft  and  white  was  pushed  under  one 
side  of  the  tent.  Then  came  two  great  round  eyes.  Then, 
slowly,  the  whole  side  of  the  tent  began  to  rise. 

"  It's  a  bear,"  screamed  Rob.     Ruth  screamed,  too. 

They  both  tried  to  run.  They  fell  over  Bess  in  her  shawL 
Then  they  all  three  rolled  over  in  the  grass. 

When  they  picked  themselves  up,  a  soft  voice  back  of 
them  said,  "  Moo  !  "  And  there  stood  —  not  a  bear  —  but 
Pansy,  the  old  white  cow  1 


E,  £,  B. 


May's  Holiday 

"  Tomorrow  will  be  Saturday,"  said  merry 

little  May, 
"  I  mean  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  'cause  'tis  a 

a  holiday/' 

So  May  woke  up  at  sunrise,  dressed,  hur- 
ried down  the  stairs, 

And  helped  to  set  the  table,  and  set 
around  the  chairs. 

When  breakfast  was  all  over,  the  dishes 

she  picked  up, 
She'  washed  and  dried  them,  every  one  — 

each  saucer,  plate,  and  cup. 

She  put  up  lunch  for  father,  and  lunch 

for  both  the  boys, 
She  dressed  and  fed  the  Baby,  she  found 

his  books  and  toys. 


She 


She 


swept   the   floor  for   mother 
looked  for  grandma's  specks 
A  half  a  dozen  times  or  so.     She  fed  the 
old  dog,  Rex. 


Then  helped  to  get  the  dinner,  and  make 
a  cake  beside. 

She   kept   as   still   as  any  mouse,  while 

Baby  went  to  sleep, 
And  fell  asleep,  at  last,  herself,  all  in  a 

little  heap. 

She  woke,  and  helped  get  supper.     She 

made  the  toast  and  tea, 
She  played  "  Boo  Peep  "  with  Baby,  both 
^  happy  as  could  be. 

She  ran  a  race  with  Rex,  when  father's 

step  she  heard. 
And,  coming  home  together,  she  chattered 

like  a  bird. 

When   supper  was   all   over,  the   dishes 

washed  and  dried. 
And  Baby  gone  to  sleep  again,  then  May 

crept  to  mother's  side. 


She  went   down    town  on 
Baby  for  a  ride, 


Good   night,"   she   said,   and   then    she 

laughed  —  this  merry  little  May — 

errands,  took    ''  I  never,  never,  never  had  a  nicer  holi- 
day 1" 
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— Sapt.  R.  J.  Tigbe,  of  the  As.hevillo 
City  schools,  calls  the  attention  of  parents 
to  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  children  is 
greatest  in  the  rooming  iCbout  an  hoar  after 
breakfast,  and  that  it  begins  to  mn  down 
about  eleven  o'clock,  becoming  very  low  by 
twelve  o'clock,  if  they  do  not  take  some 
digestible  food.  He  urges  parents  to  see 
that  children  bring  at  least  light,  whole- 
some Innches  to  be  eaten  at  the  second 
recess.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. Something  must  be  done  to  counter- 
act the  evil  effects  of  the  long  morning 
hours  in  cities  where  only  one  session  a 
day  is  had.  Many  children  eat  breakfast 
as  early  as  six  o'clock  —  sometimes  even 
earlier  —  and  remain  at  school  till  two- 
thirty  or  three  o'clock  without  food.  They 
then  ran  home  and  bolt  a  few  mouthf nls  of 
cold  food  and  rush  out  to  play  or  work.  A 
hasty  breakfast  at  6,  a  bolted  dinner  at  3, 
and  supper  at  6.  This  is  not  a  good  regi- 
men for  producing  strong,  healthy  men  and 
women. — JSx. 


*'  Imity,  Uroity,  a  mile  a  minute, 
No  other  method  of  travel  is  in  it." 

Greorge  Ade  must  have  had  the  Lacka- 
wanna in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  above. 

The  writer  has  ridden  on  nearly  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  states,  and  has 
found  none  of  them  better  than  the  Lacka- 
wanna, and  few  of  them  anywhere  nearly 
as  good. 

If  you  go  by  night  from  New  York  to 
Buffiilo,  you  are  insured  a  good  night's  rest, 
the  roadbed  is  so  perfect.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  go  by  day,  you  are  sure  to  be 
charmed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

Western  teachers  attending  the  N.  B.  A. 
in  Boston,  should  be  sure  to  have  their 
tickets  read  '* Lackawanna"  at  least  one 
way.  You  will  be  sure  of  a  trip  clean^ 
comfortable^  fast. 


SOZODONT 

THK   PAVORITK 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  OENTUBY. 
Finest  qxiality.  Patent  top  can. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 

EASY  MEMORY  GEMS 

FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

A  choice  set  of  pretty,  yet  easy 
Memory  Gems,  printed  on  cards,  in 
neat  cloth  case.     Very  popular. 

Price,  20  Cents 


"  THE  PEOPEE  WAT  TO  LEAEH  HOW 
TO  DEAW  18  TO  DEAW." 
*'  Augsburg's  Drawing  "  has  many  points 
in  its  favor. 

1  It  is  what  children  can  do,  and 
teachers  can  teach. 

2  It  was  made  in  the  midst  of  children, 
and  every  point  was  taken  up  from  their 
point  of  view. 

8  Life,  action,  color,  and  use--elements 
that  children  love  are  prominent  features 
throughout  the  system. 

4  There  is  no  theorizing  about  it.  The 
beautiful  theories  the  author  had  were  sub- 
jected to  the  practical  test  of  the  school- 
room and  if  successful,  well  and  good,  if 
not,  they  were  thrown  out. 

6  In  plan  the  system  is  patterned  some- 
what after  an  arithmetic.  That  is,  a  prin- 
ciple is  given,  illustrated,  explained,  and 
then  learned  through  Interesting  and  vary- 
ing exercises. 

Inform  yourself  in  regard  to  this  system. 


Educational  Publishing  Co., 

So  Bromfleld  St.,  BoAton 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


College 
Education 

At  Home* 

Our  Intercollegiate  de- 
partment offers  iastnic- 
tion  by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages, 
Literature,  History,  Draw- 
ing, Mathematics  and  the 
Sciences.  Prepares  stu-, 
dents  at  home  in  any  or  all 
subjects  for  entrance  to 
any  college  or  university 
and  lor  most  pursuits  and 
I  purposes  in  lite.  Students 

1  under  direct  personal   charge    of  professors 
I  in  Harvard,  Yale.  Cornell  and  leading  coUeges. 

\A.re  you 

a  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department,  Cotiraes 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 
We  assist  in  securing  positions. 
Special    course  in  PEDAGOGY    embraces 
professional   work    for    advanced    teachers 
and  those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 
REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
—Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examin- 
ations of  all  kinds— County,  City,  State. 
KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  motii- 
ers,  primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to 
become  kinder gartners. 
Full   COMMERCIAL  department.    Tuition 
nominal.  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Cat  a  idsrtie  and  i>articulars  free,    li-'^rtie  to~day. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOU 
Depbxtmenl  U  SprinSfield,  Mft3«. 
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Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one  of  Boston*s  most  successful 
teachers.'  Useful  for  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Language  Work.  In  neat  box. 
Price,  25  cents. 

SAMPLE  CARD 


1 

to— too— two 

I  -vv-as late  for  the  car,  so  I  walked. 

I  think  it  was far walk. 


Those children  are 


be  out  alone 

I    went  — 
papers. 

I  went  — ' 

It  is rainy 


the    store 


that  store, 


small 


buy 


—  go  out play. 

You  paid much  for  your  book. 

Will  you  give  me cents  for  a  startip  ? 

Yes,  and  bay stamps  for  me, . 


Hiawatha  Drawing  and  Sewing  Cards 

This   set  of  Cards   is   intended   for  use  in  connection  with  "The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  "Stories  of  the  Red  Children,"  etc. 

Price,  25  Cents 
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Rhoecus 

A.  E.  A. 

Long,  long  ago,  a  boy,  named  Rhoecus, 
went  for  a  walk  in  a  great  forest. 

The  bees  buzzed  to  the  flowers.  The 
wind  told  stories  to  the  trees.  And  the 
trees  shook  out  their  little  leaves  to  listen. 


Near  the  path  grew  a  great  Oak.  It 
was  so  old  that  its  trunk  was  bent  over 
almost  to  the  ground. 

The  other  trees  were  tall  and  straight. 
Rhoecus  was  sorry  for  the  bent  old  Oak. 
So  he  left  the  path,  and,  with  great  care, 
he  propped  the  trunk  up. 

The  Oak  was  glad.  It  rustled  all  its 
leaves.  The  sound  was  like  a  voice. 
Rhoecus  listened.  And  a  voice  said 
clearly,  *'  Rhoecus." 

There,  in  the  shade  of  the  Oak,  stood  a 
beautiful  girl.  Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the 
skies.  Her  hair  fell  about  her  like  sun- 
shine. .Never  before  had  Rhoecus  seen 
so  lovely  a  face. 

Was  he  dreaming?  No,  for  the  girl 
spoke.  Her  voice  was  like  the  wind  in 
the  leaves. 

"  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this  old  Oak,''  she 
said.  "  You  have  saved  my  life  by  your 
kind  deed.  Ask  me  for  some  gift.  If  I 
can  give  it,  it  shall  be  yours." 

'\  Oh,  Dryad,"  said  Rhoecus,  "  give  me, 
I  ask,  your  love  and  gentleness.  Teach 
me  to  be  good  like  yourself." 

The  Dryad  smiled.  '*  I  will  give  you 
your  wish,"  she  said,  softly,  '*  if  you  will 
meet  me  here  at  sunset  to-night.  I  will 
send  you  some  sign  to  come  to  me." 

Then  the  beautiful  Dryad  was  gone; 
but  the  sunshine  seemed  brighter  where 
she  had  been. 

Rhoecus  was  so  happy,  he  felt  that  he 
could  fly.  On  and  on,  he  ran,  through  the 
woods.  He  thought  only  of  the  lovely 
Dryad,  and  of  the  gift  she  would  give 
him  at  sunset. 

In  the  city,  he  found  some  of  his 
young  friends.  They  were  playing 
games.  ''  Come  and  play  with  us,  Rhoe- 
cus," said  one. 


Rhoecus  was  fond  of  games.  So  he 
played  with  his  friends.  He  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  games.  He  forgpt  the 
Dryad  and  her  gift.  He  forgot  the  hours 
which  were  flying  by. 

A  bee,  with  gauzy,  golden  wings, 
buzzed  about  his  head.  Rhoecus  brushed 
it  away.  It  came  back  and  hummed  softly 
in  his  ear.     Again  Rhoecus  beat  it  off. 

A  third  time  the  bee  flew  lightly  back. 
It  buzzed  round  and  round  his  head. 
Rhoecus  grew  angry.  With  a  quick  blow 
he  hit  the  bee.  He  bruised  one  of  its 
beautiful  wings. 

Rhoecus  watched  the  poor  bee,  as  it 
flew  slowly  away.  It  went  straight 
toward  the  west.     The  sun  was  setting. 

Then  Rhoecus  thought  of  his  promise 
to  the  Dryad.  Was  it  too  late?  He 
hurried  to  the  woods.  They  were  no 
longer  warm  and  bright.  They  were 
dark  and  cold,  and  the  air  was  damp. 

Out  of  breath,  he  reached  the  old  Oak. 
The  sun  had  set.  The  wind  sighed 
through  the  leaves.     There  was  no  Dryad. 

Rhoecus  listened.  A  sad  voice  said, 
"  Rhoecus  1  Rhoecus  1 "  He  looked  all 
about  him.     He  could  see  nothing. 

But  the  voice  spoke  again.  It  came 
from  inside  the  tree. 

"  I  am  the  Dryad  of  the  Oak,"  it  said. 
"  But  never  more,  by  day  or  night,  can 
you  see  me,  O  Rhoecus ! 

"  I  sent  my  little  bee  to  call  you  to  me. 
He  came  back  to  me  with  bruised  golden 
wing.     You  had  hurt  him. 

"  I  can  be  seen  only  by  loving  eyes, 
Rhoecus.  I  can  come  only  to  tender, 
loving  hearts.  Know  this,  O  Rhoecus ! 
'  He,  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature's 
things,  loses  all.*  Good  bye,  Rhoecus.  I 
can  never  see  you  more." 

Rhoecus  waited  long.  Once  more  the 
voice  spoke.  "  Never  more,"  it  said. 
And  the  winds  among  the  dark  leaves 
seemed  to  say  after  it,  "  Never  more ! " 

Then  Rhoecus  went  sadly  home.  Never 
again,  by  day  or  night,  did  he  see  the 
beautiful  Dryad  of  the  Oak  tree. 
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—  Bernard  H.  Moses,  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Instmction  for  the  Philippines,  in  a 
recent  report  to  the  War  Department,  ad- 
Tocated  the  education  of  Filipino  students 
in  the  United  States  at  government  ex- 
pense, who  shall,  after  finishing  their 
course,  return  to  the  archipelago  as 
teachers. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  Mr.  Moses 
sajs,  by  the#branch  of  the  Manila  Normal 
School  organized  for  the  training  of  Fili- 
pino teachers  in  Manila,  in  the  provisions 
of  the  provincial  schools  for  normal  work 
and  in  the  various  normal  institutes  held 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  native 
teachers  at  the  Manila  school,  the  provin- 
cial schools  and  the  normal  institutr^, 
however,  the  secretary  believes  that  the 
government  should  undertake  to  send  to 
America,  and  maintain  at  certain  normal 
schools  here,  a  considerable  number  of 
Filipinos  who  give  evidence  of  good  ability 
and  the  other  qualifications  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Secretary  Moses  says  the  final 
solution  of  the  educational  problems  in  the 
islands  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Philippine  university,  where  the 
great  body  of  Filipinos  may  be  provided 
with  all  opportunities  for  education. 

—The  opening  of  the  Milton  Bradley 
Company's  New  England  store  took  >iace 
on  Saturday,  February  14,  at  120  Boylston 
St.,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  occa- 
sion. The  beautiful  salesroom  looks  out 
on  the  old  graveyard  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mon, affording  a  vision  of  open  sunniness 
in  winter  a#d  of  cool  greenness  in  summer. 
Throughout  the  day  there  was  a  steady  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of  visitors— supehn- 
tendents  from  various  cities,  school  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors,  kindergartners, 
and  other  well-wishers  and  friends.  It 
was  a  gratification  to  many  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  again  the  genial  face  of 
Mr.  Milton  Bradley,  the  founder  of  the 
company,  who  had  come  in  from  Spring- 
field to  give>honor  to  the  day.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Tapley,  the  well-known  junior  member  of 
the  firm  was  also  present.  In  front  part  of 
the  store  is  a  parlor-like  comer  where  it  is 
hoped  that  kindergartners  will  feel  at 
home.  Here  is  a  convenient  little  desk 
with  writing  materials,  and  here  every 
Saturday  morning  will  be  found  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Kindergarten  Review.  In  the  comer  hangs 
a  fine  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Bradley,  by  Miss 
Irene  Parmelee,  a  portrait  painter  eminent 
inWestem  Massachusetts.  This  portrait 
la  one  that  the  firm  and  Mr.  Bradley's 
friends  are  glad  to  have  in  existence.  It 
was  painted  in  1897  and  is  an  excellent 
likeness.  This  store  is  amply  stocked 
with  materials,  games,  and  water  color 
materials ;  and  with  its  experienced  head, 
Mr.  E.  O.  Clark,  and  his  good  staff,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  public  will  find  Itself  well 
served. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER! 

OUR  LATEST!      | 

A  Portfolio  of  Birds 

TS  'be  latest  acquisition  to  our  popular  and  success- 
^  il  collection  of  portfolios.  This  is  a  collection 
of  jight 


t^ 


Water  Color  Reproductions  of  Birds 
in  tbeir  Natural  Colors 

Finely  executed  on  white  paper,  size  6x7  inches* 
each  piaced  on  a  separate  green  mount,  size  9x12* 
showing  a  top  and  t>ottom  green  border  of  2  inches, 
side  green  lx)rder  of  i  inch,  which  effectively  brings 
out  the  l>eautiful  and  naturally  colored  picture. 

The  plates  of  the  following  birds  are  in  the  coilec- 
tion,  which  is  encased  in  an  appropriate  portfolio  with 
illustrated  cover : 

BLUEBIRD,    HUMMING-BIRD,    WOODPECKER, 
ROBIN,    SWALLOW,    MOCKING-BIRD, 

RED  WINGED  BLACKBIRD,     BROWN  THRUSH 


This  Bird  Portfolio  or  a  choice  of 
those  below  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  all 
subscribers  of  Popular  Educator 
who  will  pay  their  subscription  one 
year  in  advance  from  this  issue  on  or 
before  May  i,  1903. 

You  may  have  one  of  the  fol' 
lowing  If  you  prefer,  viz:-^ 

PORTFOLIO  OF  CATS 

PUSS  AT  HOME,  M.  Stocks.  A  MUSICAL 
BASKET.  E.  Lambert.  PLAYFUL  KIT- 
TENS, Henriette  Ronncr.  A  FASCINAT- 
ING  TALE,  Henriette  Ronner.  PUSS  IN 
BOOTS.  Frank  Palon.  WIDE  AWAKE, 
T.  Adam.  MERRY  AWAKENING,  E.  Mun- 
ler.    FOUR  LITTLE  SCAMPS  ARE  WE, 

LAdam.    AFTER  THE   BANQUET,   E. 
mbcrt.    A  FAMILY  PARTY. 

Our  New  Portfolio,  ANIMAL 
LIFE,  by  Psmous  Artists 

MORNING  GREETING,  FELINE  AF- 
FECTION, MATERNITY.  THE  SHEEP- 
FOLD.  AN  OLD  MONARCH,  ON  THE 
FARM,  CONNOISSEURS  (Portrait  of  Land- 
seer),  PHARAOH'S  HORSES,  HIGH- 
LAND SOLITUDE,  AT  THE  WATER- 
ING TROUGH. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  MADONNAS 

Eight  reproductions  in  monotone,  as  follows; 
RAPHAEL,  Sistine  Madonna  RAPHA- 
EL, Madonna  della  Sedia.  MURILLO, 
Madonna  and  Child.  MURILLO,  Immacu- 
late ConMption.  CARLO  DOLCI,  Ma 
donna.  TITIAN,  Madonna  and  Child. 
TITIAN,  Madonna  Dresden.  CORREG- 
GIO,  Adoration. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  AUTHORS 

containing  photo-reproductions  of  the  follow- 
ing authors:  Printed  on  coated  book  paper, 
size  8  X  zo. 
LONGFELLOW,  BROWNING,  HAR- 
RIET B.  STOWE,  SCOTT,  LOUISA  M, 
ALCOTT,  BURNS,  DICKENS,  TEN- 
NYSON. MILTON,  HAWTHORNE, 
WHITTIER. 

PORTFOLIO  OF  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

containine  elegant  half-tone  engravings  of  all 
the  Presidents.  Printed  on  coated  book  paper, 
size  8  X  xo.  The  set  of  pictures  is  encased  tn  a 
portfolio  embellished  with  National  Emblem. 


EXPLANATORY 
LOOK  AT  THE  ADDRESS  LABEL   ON   THIS   ISSUE 

or  on  the  wrapper  around  it,  which  will  show  you  if  your  sub- 
scription is  in  arrears  and  how  much  —  figure  up  the  amount  due  at 
10  cents  per  copy  (not  published  for  July  and  August)  to  April, 
1908,  then  send  us  this  amount  together  with  a  remittance  of  Si. 00 
for  your  subscription  to  one  year  from  date  (to  April,  1904), 


thus :  — 


James  Smith  g 
Boston         S 


signifies  that  Mr.  Smith's  subscrip- 


tion is  in  arrears  from  May,  1902,  and  he  owes  for  9  copies  to 
April  '03  —  then  his  subscription  from  April  '03  to  April  '04 
would  be  one  dollar  more,  making  Mr.  Smith's  remittance  $1.90  to 
entitle  him  to  a  portfolio  and  having  his  subscription  paid  one  year 
ahead. 


SPECIAL  BENEWAL  OFFEB 

EducatimiaX  Publishing  Company^  50  Bromjield  Street,  Boston :  — 

Enclosed  please  find to  pay  my  subscription  to  Pbimaby 

Education  to  April,  1904.     Please  send  me  postpaid  your. 

Portfolio  without  charge. 

Name 

City 

Street  address Stale 
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THB  MAOMILLAll  00^  HIW   TOBK  CITT. 

Bbal  TBIKO8  nr  NATUsa.  (▲  Beading  Book 
of  Solence.)  By  Edward  8.  Holden.  448  pa^es. 
Prioe»  sizty-flye  cento. 

Thli  book  IB  written  to  htip  American  boys 
and  girls  understand  the  world  they  live  in, 
says  the  author.  ▲  wide  range  of  snbjecto, 
surely,  bnt  not  wider  than  the  oontento  of 
the  book.  Astronomy,  physics,  meteorology, 
chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and  the  human 
body  are  each  treated  in  the  several  chapters, 
closing  with  the  Barly  History  oC  Mankind. 
The  examination  of  each  of  these  subjecto  con* 
tains  what  intelligent  people  ought  to  know, 
but  which  few  ever  do  know.  The  book 
abounds  with  illustrations,  ezperlmento,  and 
the  information  is  in  plain,  untechnioal  lan- 
guage. The  botany  is  not  the  old-time,  dry 
science,  but  contains  helps  aboot  vegetation 
for  teachers  and  children  who  are  engaged  In 
nature  study.  The  book  is  a  cyclopndia  of 
general  information  of  the  things  we  see 
everywhere  about  ns,  and  will  find  its 
place  in  the  school-room  and  home  in  other 
ways  and  uses  than  as  a  reading  book.  The 
world  we  live  in  is  shown  to  be  a  very  inter- 
esting place  and  recalls  Stevenson's  couplet: 
**The  world  contains  such  a  number  of  things. 
We  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUB.  CO.,  BIOHMOND,  YA. 
BDDOATIOMAL      llANOAL    TBAIiriNG.      PAPBB 

FoLDiMO.   By  Wm.  C.  A.  Hammell.   4B  pages. 
Price,  twenty  cento. 

'  In  the  belief  that  actual  manual  training  can- 
not begin  till  the  third  year  of  school,  after  the 
handwork  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  carried 
lorward  through  the  first  and  second  grades  of 
the  primary  school,  this  book  on  Paper  Fold- 
ing has  been  prepared  for  the  third  grade  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will 
outline  a  course  for  all  the  grades,  using 
variety  of  material.  Twenty-one  models, 
made  plain  by  clearly  illustrated  working  dia- 
grams, make  up  the  contento  of  this  attractive 
book.  Directions  for  folding  the  envelope, 
picture  frame,  wall  pocket,  lampshade,  fancy 
boxes,  etc.,  are  all  concisely  given.  The  draw- 
ings, t3rpe,  and  make-up  of  the  book  are  most 
excellent.  Nothing  to  confhse  but  everything  • 
to  make  the  way  plain.  Such  exactness  in 
dictation  is  the  very  best  training  for  boys  and 
girls  of  this  age  to  prevent  careless,  slipshod 
ways.  The  series  will  be  worth  the  examina- 
tion of  every  teacher  and  the  test  of  actual  use 
by  the  children  wUl  prove  ito  merit. 

THB  MOBSB  CO.,  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Red  Lstteb  Days.   By  J.  Freeman  Hall  and 
B.lzabeth  D.  Lennox. 

One  could  hardly  do  a  service  for  teachers 
for  which  they  would  be  more  grateful  than  to  . 
prepare  a  book  for  the  special  days  of  the 
school  year.  Special  days  are  many  and  the 
needs  of  these  days  are  increasing  every  year. 
This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  Bed 
Letter  Days.  Stories  about  holidays  of  famous 
men.  II.  Bed  Letter  Facts  and  Fancies 
about  Nature.  III.  Bed  Letter  Facts  and  Fan- 
cies about  Literature  and  Art.  Short,  suitable 
stories  for  each  of  these  are  interwoven. 
There  are  twenty-five  illustrations.  The  book 
is  designed  for  a  supplementary  reader  for 
third  and  fourth  grades  of  children  from  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age.  It  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  children,  labor,  carefulness,  and  good  taste 
in  selection  to  prepare  a  book  of  this  nature, 
and  the  authors  have  evidently  done  this  work 
tn  a  painstaking  manner. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUB.  CO.,  BICHMOND,  YA. 
Fbom  THB  Land  or  Stobibs.   Translated  and 

arranged  by  P.  P.  Claxton. 

A  book  of  stories,  mostly  from  the  German, 
fbr  first  and  second  reader  grades.  They  have 
a  fiavor  of  the  foreign  and  mysterious  that  will 
appeal  to  children  and  set  their  imagination 
to  work.  The  Illustrations  are  in  half-tonee 
and  are  really  beautiful.  The  tone  of  the 
stories  is  ethical  and  the  little  folks  wlU  find 
pleasure  without  harm  in  reading  and  hearing 
them. 

THB  MACHILLAN  CO.,  NBW  TOBK  CITT. 

BIBB  LOBB't  BIBD  Chabt.  Prepared  by 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  Bditor  Bird  Xort.  Price, 
twenty-five  cento. 

As  a  help  for  teachers  and  stndento,  this 
bird  chart  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man, who  is  acquainted  with  birds  and  does 
not  write  from  statistics.  The  chart  measures 
2S  X  88  inches  and  shows  sixty-two  species  of 
our  eighteen  families  of  perching  birds. 

They  are  all  photographed  on  the  same  scale 
—  one-third  natural  size-affording  excellent 
opportunity  for  comparison.  Under  each 
family  group  Is  given  the  number  of  species  it 
contains  and  ito  important  features.  In  these 
days  of  bird  study  and  bird  interest  the 
teacher  whd  has  this  chart  upon  her  school 
room  walls,  wUl  find  the  children  hovering 
around  it  and  finding  out  Just  the  things  they 
ought  to  know. 

AMEBICAN  BOOK  CO-,  NEW  TOBK  CITT. 

Thb  Childbbn's  Fibs^  Stobt-Book.  (Edec- 
Uc  School  Headings.)    By  May  H.Wood. 

A  supplementary  reader  for  children  first  be- 
ginning to  read.  The  matter  is  simple,  but  all 
within  the  child's  experience;  the  illustrations 
are  full  of  action  and  will  be  enjoyed  and  un- 
derstood by  the  youngest.  It  will  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  who  never  get  quite  enough  read- 
ing matter  for  children  at  this  stage  of  master- 
ing the  printed  page* 

C.  W.  BABDEEN  a  CO.,  STBACU8E,  N.  T. 
Black's  Pbimbb.   By  Ben).  N.  Black. 

In  first  turning  the  pages  of  this  book  the 
impression  is  strong  that  it  is  a  most  interest, 
ing  book  and  that  the  children  will  be  drawn 
to  it.  It  is  full  of  the  things  that  children 
know  about  and  will  be  glad  to  talk  about. 
The  author  has  never  forgotten  that  he  is  mak- 
ing a  primer  and  does  not  force  in  a  few  irrele- 
vant things  for  the  sake  of  calling  it  Uterature. 
The  frequent  reviews  and  script  reviews 
will  commend  the  book  to  any  teacher.  The 
grading  is  very  careful,  and  the  most  inexperi- 
enoed  teacher  need  not  go  astray  in  following 
the  plan.  The  simple,  familiar  illustrations 
will  appeal  to  children  who  will  almost  be 
able  to  tell  the  text  from  the  picture. 

A.  W.  MUMFOBD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AXOMO  Gbbbh  Tbbbs.  By  Julia  Ellen  Bogcrs. 

Of  many  tree  books  this  stands  out  pre- 
eminent in  many  respecU.  It  is  not  a  scien- 
tific description  of  trees;  it  is  a  talk  about 
trees,  almost  with  the  trees.  The  author's  view 
point  is  among  the  trees,  not  in  a  library.  She 
sees  with  fresh  eyes  and  talks  with  a  fresh 
pen.  The  contento  are  as  follows : 

Parti.  Ont-door  Studies  with  Trees  (Nature 
Study  Side).  II.  The  Life  of  Trees  (Physio- 
logical Side).  III.  Cultivation  of  Trees  (Prac. 
tlcal  Side).  lY.  Kinds  of  Trees  (Systematic 
Side).  Of  the  two  hundred  illustrations, 
twenty-four  are  full-page,  of  fine  quality. 
While  the  beauty  of  trees  is  fully  recognised 
there  is  so  much  in  the  author's  many -sided 
views  of  the  tree-world  which  is  valuable  infor- 
mation for  everyday  use,  thst  the  books  must 
attract  many  kinds  of  readers.  And  not  one 
will  turn  away  puzzled  as  to  the  author's 
meaning,  for  it  is  one  of  the  dearest,  most 
understandable  books  on  this  subject  ever 
written.  The  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last 
page  and  one  sticks  to  it  like  a  story.  It  is 
splendidly  bound  in  rich  green  with  gold  let- 
tering, and  the  publishers  may  be  proud  to 
have  Eent  out  such  a  specimen  of  the  book- 
maker's art.  It  should  be  in  every  school 
library. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLiSHINQ  CO.,  BOSTON. 

TrbSpbaoubClissio  Bbadbbs.  Books  One, 
Two,  and  Three.    By  Sarah  B.  Sprague,  Ph  J>. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  SOth  Inst, 
and  of  the  copy  of  '*  Sprague's  (Classic  Beader." 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  series.  The 
book  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  one,  based 
on  sound  educational  principles,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  other  numbers  of  the  series. 
C.  C.  Yah  Lna, 
Pn$.8Me  Normal  8ehPoi,<Mco,au. 

I  owe  to  your  courtesy  a  oopy  of  Book  One 
of  **  The  Sprague  Classic  Headers."  I  have  ex. 
amined  it  with  much  pleasurct  and  shall  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  primary  teachers, 
to  have  it  tested  by  use.  I  have  known  Miss 
Sprague  so  many  years,  and  have  seen  so 
much  of  her  work,  that  I  am  coni|^ent  that  her 
readers  will  be  a  great  success. 

A.  F.  bbohdoit, 
m$4.  ^  adkiOolMt  Evigmit  Ofg. 

I  have  Just  received  your  ''Sprague  First 
Header."  It  is  a  first  olass  little  reader  for 
either  regular  or  supplementary  work.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  book  is  ideal. 

L.B.TBAVXB, 
A«p|.^i88ftool«,  SioltM,  Orsy. 

I  have  just  reoelved  a  copy  of  Book  One, 
**  Sprague  Classic  Beaders,"  for  whioh  please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks.  This  new  first 
reader  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  plan  of  this  work  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  child 
nature.  Many  thanks  for  the  sample  oopj 
sent  me. 

J.  L.  Shbabbb, 
Pru.tfOonmiif  Beard  of  MdmoaHom,  amd  Frkt,  qf 
dtp  SOiooli,  Ikg^  OaL 

I  have  looked  Book  One  over,  and  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  it  to  our  first  grade 
teachers.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  excellent 
reader. 

Waltbb  Clabk, 
FHm.  ofSckooli,  PeUUmma,  OaL 

We  take  pleasure  In  acknowledging  receipt 
of  **  Sprague  Classic  Beader,"  Book  One,  and 
wish  to  say  that  we  are  mooh  pleased  with  the 
volume.  If  the  entire  series  represento  as 
high  grade  of  work,  the  books  ouglit  to  receive 
a  large  sale. 

E.  T.  Mathbs, 
Frill.  ataU  NorwuU  Sekool,  IfJkafoosi,  Watk. 

Book  One  of  "  The  Spragne  Glassio  Besders  ** 
examined  and  shown  to  one  of  our  teachers 
already.  We  are  both  pleased  with  it,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  introduced  in  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

AUCA  Hbdstbox, 
Co.  Bupi,  ^  BekooUt  Qrmtd  Mmrku,  JfSim, 

Spring  Medicine 

There  is  no  other  season  when  good 
medicine  is  so  mnch  needed  as  in  the 
Spring. 

The  blood  is  impore,  weak,  and 
impoYerished — a  condition  indicated 
by  pimples  and  other  eruptions  on  the 
face  and  body,  by  deficient  Yitality, 
loss  of  appetite,  lack  of  strength,  and 
want  of  animation. 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 
and  Pills 

Make  the  blood  pure,  Yigoroos,  and 
rich,  create  appetite,  give  vitality, 
strength,  and  animation,  and  cure  all 
eruptions.  Have  the  whole  family 
begin  to  take  them  today. 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla  promlss^to 
cure  and  keeps  the  promise. 
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I  NOTES 


— President'ADgell  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  said  before  a  body  of  alnmni  the 
other  day,  that  it  costs  the  state  less  to 
said  sixteen  thousand  stndents  through 
the  University  at  Ann  Arbor  than  it  costs 
Uncle  Sam  to  bolld  one  battleship. 

— Dr.  L.  H.  GnUck,  the  new  physical 
supervisor  in  New  York  City,  will  seek  to 
establish  swimming  pools  in  every  school 
in  the  city.  The  German  schools  recently 
introduced  swimming  into  their  course  of 
study.  At  first,  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  Interested,  but  now  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  for  learning  the  art.  Physi- 
cians find  that  the  number  of  cases  of  ill- 
ness among  the  pupils  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  advent  of  swimming. 


31.25 

23.64 

16.29 

4.98 


WOMEN  AS  UHIVEBSITY  GEADU- 
ATE8. 

The  first  women  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  received  their  de- 
grees in  1871.  During  the  thirty-one  years, 
1871-1901  inclusive,  1968  of  the  15,802  de- 
grees conferred,  were  granted  to  1835  dif- 
ferent women  —  some  receiving  more  than 
one  degree.  Among  the  degrees  conferred 
on  women  were  152  higher  degrees  and 
four  honorary  degrees. 

The  1968  degrees  were  12.46  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  degrees  granted  during 
the  thirty-one  years.  The  percentage  of 
degrees  conferred  on  women  for  each  of 
the  several  departments  of  the  University 
for  the  period  was  as  follows : — 
Literary  department 
Homeopathic  department 
Medical  department . 
Pharmaceutical  department  . 
Dental  department  ....  4.54 
Law  department    ....  .74 

Engineering  department  .  .        .13 

University  (as  a  whole)        .        .        12.46 
Honorary  degrees  .  .2.87 

Vninber  of  Women  Increasing 
The  graduating  class  of  1871  contained 
four  women;  that  of  1881,  26;  1891,  70; 
and  1901,  156;  The  largest  number  to  re- 
ceive degrees  in  any  one  year  was  169  In 
1900.  The  169  women  were  21.75  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  who  received  degrees 
that  year.  In  1897  23.06  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  were  women.  The  percentage 
increased  during  the  thirty-one  years  from 
less  than  2  per  cent  In  1871  to  over  20  per 
cent  In  1901. 

In  the  Literary  Department 
Women  have  become  a  larger  factor  In 
the  r^raduatlng  classes  of  the  literary  de- 
partment than  In  those  of  the  University 
as  a  whole.  Less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1872  were  women, 
while  more  than  48  per  cent  of  the  class  of 
1901  were  women.  Numerically  they  In- 
creased from  two  In  1872  to  140  In  1901. 
Taking  the  period  as  a  whole,  4320  degrees 
were  conferred,  of  which  number  1350,  or 
81.25  per  cent,  went  to  women. 


Zbe  ipropcr  TDOla^  to 
Xearn  How  to  Draw 
I0  to  Draw/' 


AUGSBURG'S    DRAWING 


A  G)mpletc  System  that  Shows  How  to  Teach, 
Learn,  and  Use  Drawing 


(5PBanBN  ILLUSTRATION) 


The  System  consists  of  three  books — Book  I., 
Book  II.,  and  Book  111.  — Price,  75  cents 
each  —  containing  over  2,000  drawings,  illustrat- 
ing every  phase  of  the  work. 

BOOK  I.  is  a  Teacher's  Hand  Book,  showing 
simple  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  drawing 
in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades ;  that  is  to 
pupils  of  six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

BOOK  II.  presents  a  regular  course  in  Free 
Hand  Dravdng  for  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  This  course  is 
intended  to  lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  in 
the  art  of  graphic  representation,  after  which,  any 
special  branch  of  drawing  may  be  followed  by 
the  pupil. 

BOOK  III.  contains  short  yet  complete  courses 
in  brush  drawing,  water-color  work,  pen  drawing, 
chalk  modeling,  drawing  the  human  head  and 
figure,  designing  and  mechanical  drawing. 


PRACTICE  BOOKS 

Price,  18  ceots  Mck,  $1.80  per  dotea 

In  the  system^here  is  also  included  a  series  of 
practice  books  for  pupils,  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  blank  paper  for  practice  purposes,  and 
on  each  fifth,  leaf  of  the  several  books  is  an  out- 
line of  the  work  for  the  following  week.  These 
outlines  tell  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  by  means 
of  simple  drawings  show  the  pupil  how  the  work 
is  to  be  done.  Each  practice  book  is  arranged 
to  cover  one-half  year,  and  all  are  uniformly 
graded  for  each  year. 


Edncational  PnbUsbiDj  Go. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

228  Wabftsh  Avenue,  Chicago 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

809  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Can  any  more  be  done  in  your  district  to  en- 
courage and  maintain  the  school  library? 

HAVE  you  taken  care  that  the  books  in  the  library  are  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
pnpils  ?    Do  they  interest  and  instruct  along  proper  educational  lines  ?    Do  they 
supplement  the  regular  school  work? 

In  other  words,  is  the  library  a  practical,  helpfiil  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school  ? 
In  many  states  laws  have  been  enacted  providing  for  an  annual  state  appropriation 
of  from  $s  to  |ao  to  be  given  to  each  district,  towards  establishing  or  increasing  the  school 
library. 

Is  your  state  among  the  number? 

Have  you  taken  steps  to  secure  your  share  of  this  money  for  your  school? 


How  you  can  raise  your  share  of  the  Library 
money  provided  no  money  was  voted  by 
the  school  officials. 

Our  Certificate  flethod 

The  <« HAWTHORNE  LIBRARY  CERTIFICATES"  which  we  send  yott 
(FESE)  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils,  each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  bis  school  library.  Some  pupils  will  dispose  of  only  two  or 
three,  while  others  will  sell  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  shares.  One  teacher  writes  us  that 
the  entire  amount,  $5.00  or  ]|  10.00,  was  raised  in  two  hours  by  this  method,  but  everyone 
of  couise,  cannot  expect  as  excellent  results  as  this;  the  average  time  \zmg  lorn  four  to 
ten  days. 

OUR  SPECIAL  $10 

'  40  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  for  books  especially  adapted  to  primary  pupils.  We  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  list  whicn  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modem  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  children. 
All  are  printed  on  beautifal  paper,  large  type  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Lacy'i  Wonderful  Globe $  .30 

Amntares  of  a  Brownie 30 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  ....         .30 

Alice  in  Wonderlana 40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  .30 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks        .  .40 

Story  ol  Ulysses 30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers  ,         .30 

InMythland 30 

.AUop's  Fables.    Vol.  1 30 

/£sop's  Fables.    Vol.  II 30 

Some  of  Our  Friends .30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers    .  .30 

Friends  of  the  Field 30 

luiro.  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book      .         .30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  1 30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  II 30 

Leaves  faom  Nature's  Story  Book .  .40 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time 30 

Annt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard  ...         .30 


Plant  Babies |  .30 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots 30 

Ethics,  or  Stcnries  for  Home  and  School  .40 

Health  Chats  With  Young  Readers  .         .40 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  1 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    VoL  II 40 

Colonial  Children 40 

Stories  of  the  U.  S 40 

Stories  of  Great  Men 30 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30 

Stories  of  Pioneers .30 

Some  of  Our  Authors .30 

Paul  Dombey m 

UttloNeU 40 

GttUiveiis  Travels 30 

Do^  of  Flanders ^ 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 40 

Our  Flower  Friends 30 

Black  Beauty 30 

Story  of  Hiawatha .30 


LIBRARY  C- 

Thirty-one  Volumes. 


9. 
10. 

II. 

13. 

14. 

11: 

«7. 


Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Read- 
ers.   Davis.    Bds.        .        .  I.30 
Stories  of  the  United  States.     Bds.     .30 
Stories  of  Ulysses.    Bds.        .        .     .30 


Buds,  Stems,  and  RooU.    Bds.       .  .30 

Stories  from  Birdland.  Vol.  I.  Bds.  .30 

Stories  from  Birdland.  Vol.  II.  Bds.  .30 

Mythsof  Old  Greece.  Vol.   I.  Bds.  .30 

Myths  of  Old  Greece.  Vol.  II.  Bds.  .40 

Stories  of  Old  Rome.    Bds.    .         .  .50 
Alice's  Adventures  in  WTonderland 

Bds 40 

Stories  of  New  York.    Bds.    .         .  .40 

Shakespeare's  Series,  5  Vols.  @  20c  i.oo 

Vol.     I.     Macbeth. 

Vol.   II.    Twelfth  Night. 

Vol.  III.     Henry  VIII. 

Vol.  IV.    The  Tempest. 

Vol.    V.    King  Richard  II. 

FULL  CLOTH.  $I6.00. 


$12.00. 

For  all  grades. 
Stories  of  Great  Inventors.  Bds. 
Stories  of  American  Pioneers,  fids, 
Year  Among  the  Trees.  Qoth 
Year  With  the  Birds.  Qoth  . 
Arabian  Nights.  Bds. 
Treasury  of  Fairy  Tales.  Qoth 
Bright  Boys.  Qoth  . 
Reading  from  the  Spectator.  Bds. 
Tales  from  Henty.  Bds. 
Stories  from  Dickens.  Bds.  . 
Science  Ladders.  Vol.  I.  Qoth 
Science  Ladders.  Vol.  II.  Qoth 
Science  Ladders.  Vol.  III.  Cloth 
Ocean  of  Air.   Giberne.    Cloth    . 


.30 

.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.40 

I.oo 

.75 
•30 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

•50 
1.50 


l'3»3S 
Pric*  tc  Schools^  ^12.00 


WHAT  HUNDREDS  TELL  US 


Meets  the  Demands  of  the  Sohools  for 

Supplementary  Beading  as  well  aa 

Books  for  Home  Beading 

The  Hawthorne  School  *  Llorary  por- 
ch ased  by  our  school  meets  eyery  demand 
for  supplementary  work  in  the  school,  corf- 
talniog  books  for  each  grade  and  on  nearly 
every  subject  tangbt  Jn  the  schools  of  to- 
day. It  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  a  better 
class  of  reading  in  some  of  the  homes  as 
well  as  among  the  pnpils.  I  heartily  reo- 
oromend  it  to  all  teachers  and  school 
officers. 

We  purchased  oars  by  the  certificate  plan, 
selling  most  of  the  certificates  during  vaca- 
tion in  March.  The  pupils  are  already  plan- 
ning to  buy  more  of  the  books.  The  library 
case  Is  a  little  beauty  for  the  price. 

Mrs.  Viola  Farlow, 
Spring  HiU.  HI. 

Tiokets  Oan  Be  Sold  in  a  Few  Days 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Gentlemen :  — Your  100  tickets  duly  ar- 
rived. Please  send  75  more  tickets  as  we 
want  the  cloth  binding.  The  100  were  all 
sold  in  three  days.  I  may  send  money  in  a 
few  days  without  waiting  for  the  tickets  to 
arrive,  as  I  know  I  can  sell  them. 
Ben.  C.  Camp, 

Prin.  Public  Schools,  Wardner,  Idaho. 

Books  are  Just  as  Bepresented 

I  received  for  my  school  your  Ten  Dol- 
lar Library,  which  was  just  as  you  repre- 
sented. The  pupils  as  well  as  myself  were 
delighted  with  it,  the  value  of  which  in  my 
school  work  cannot  be  estimated.  We 
raised  the  money  for  the  library  in  three 
weeks  by  giving  a  public  entertainment,  the 
proceeds  of  which  did  not  quite  amount  to 
Ten  Dollars.  We  sold  enough  certificates 
to  make  the  remaining  amount. 

I  gladly  recommend  the  library  to  any 
progressive  teacher  as  a  valuable  help. 
BOZELLA  Lylb, 

Artesian,  S.  D. 

Educational  Puhlishinq  Co. 

Dtar  Sirs :  —  Please  find  enclosed  money 
order  to  the  amount  of  ^10.00,  for  which 
you  will  please  ship  to  my  address, 
**  School  Library  A."  My  pupils  sold 
nearly  one  hundred  •'Hawthorne  Certifi- 
cates "  in  about  two  hours  at  the  close  ©f 
an  afternoon  session  o£  school. 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  McDonald, 
Prin.  Walter  Street  Grammar  School, 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Gentlemen :  — ^letLse     send    us    twelve 
School  Libraries  as  per  your  letter  of  Dec. 
27.    Ship  to  Farmlngton,  Davis  Co.,  Utah- 
Will  remit  on  receipt  of  same. 
N.  T.  Porter, 
Supt.  of  School,  CentervlUe,  Utah. 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Enclosed  please  find    money  order  for 
^20.00  for  School  Libraries  as  per  slip. 
E.  W.  Akebs, 

Middletown,  CaL 
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Ebugatiokal  FuBusHcra  Co. 

GtfUlemen: — Enclosed  And  ^10.00  check 
on  Postmaster  at  this  place,   for  vrhlch. 
please  ship  the  Hawthorne  Library  to  Dis- 
trict No.  27   (act.  A.  T.  McDonald),  by 
freight  at  Chehalis,  Washington. 

A.  T.  McDo»Ai,D. 
Newankam,  Wash. 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Gentlemen :  —  I  herewith  enclose  money 
order  for  $10.(0  for  which  send  uie  the  30 
Tolame  library. 

D.  R.  McIirrosH, 
Teacher  District  No.  8, 

Grays  River,  Wash. 

A  Few  Wlio  liaTe  Pnrohased  Books  on  the 
Oertificate  Flan 

We  pnbllsh  below  the  names  of  a  few 
who  hare  already  purchased  one  or  more 
of  onr  Famous  $10  and  $15  Libraries. 
Would  space  permit  we  could  publish  the 
names  of  thousands  of  purchasers. 


Miss  Lizzie  M.  Bain, 
C.  K.  Blnkiey, 
V.  8.  Beachley, 
Sue  B.  Beane, 

B.  P.  Budd, 
Miss  M.  Bartolet, 
L.  T.  Carson, 

A.  Collins, 
M.  11.  Corwin, 

C.  B.  DeLaiJcey, 
Dean  Myrto, 

A.  W.  Engle, 
Helen  Follett, 


Bedford,  Pa. 

Manheim,  Pa. 

Woodsboro,  Md. 

Fallslngton,  Pa. 

Annadale,  N.  Y. 

Cressonsi  Pa. 

Monroe,  Pa. 

Brown  Hill,  Pa. 

Pleasantville,  Pa. 

Mountain  Dale,  Pa. 

Rathmel,  Pa. 

Gormans  Mills,  Pa. 

Moscow,  Pa. 


Myron  Gtddes,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

J.  N.  Haffey,  Woodbury,  Pa. 

&(lss  G.  Hoenstine,  St.  Clairsyille,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Heaton,  Warminster,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Heichbur?,  G^eistown,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Kettell,  St.  Augustine,  Pa. 
Annie  K.  Laurie,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Manahan,  TobiKasvllle,  Pa. 
C.  K.  Montgomr  ry,  Overton,  Pa. 
Miss  E.  J.  McDonald,  Kelton,  Pa, 
T.  G.  Osborne,  Moosic,  Pa, 
I.  M.  Postlethwaite,  New  Ma^vlUe,  Pa, 
W.  M.  Bolton,  Macomb,  Ohio. 
Carrie  Beidler,  Easton,  Pa. 
Miss  L.  F.  BrlneshuUz,  Cedar viUe,  N.  J. 
J.  P.  L.  Bender,  Dunlo,  Pa. 

A.  Minnie  Blank,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Miss  B.  Bleech,  Zanezette,  Pa. 

B.  D.  Chambers,  Poolesvllle,  Md. 

C.  K.  Chalfont,  Speers,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  E.  Carver,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Miss  C.  M.  Dorsey,  Long  Corner,  Md. 
Miss  A.  E.  Eins,  SudlersviUe,  Md. 
Katherine  Eyster,  Chaml>ersburg,  Pa. 
N.  H.  Fisher,  Hamburg,  Pa. 
Miss  S.  B.  Halliwell,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Miss  K.  HartzeU,  Bean,  Pa. 
H.  W.  Hendry,  Bethsida,  Md. 
G.  B.  Hepner,  Hamburg,  Pa. 
Hattie  M.  Henry,  Brookville,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Knnkel,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 
J,  B.  LeFevre,  MiUbach,  Pa. 
Miss  L.  M.Miller,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 
Miss  A.  McQueen,  Millers  Station,  Pii. 
H.  L.  Nelson,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Plttman,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Charles  Reed,  Snydersbnrg,  Md. 


THE  CREAM  OF  THEM  ALL 

100    Volume    Library   for    Union    Schools. 

FOR    $35. 


1  Story  of  Hiawatha 

2  In  Mythland 

3  Stories  of  Red  Children 

4  Water  Babies 

5  Little  Follu'  Primer 

6  Good  Time  Primer 

7  iiSsop's  Fables.    Vol.  I. 

8  "  **        Vol.  IL 

9  Robinson  Crusoe  lor  Youngest 

Readers 

10  Story  of  Ulysses 

1 1  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

12  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

13  Through  the  Looking  Gkis 

14  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

15  Water  Babies.    Kingsley 

16  Dickens'  Little  Ndl 

17  **        Paul  Dombey 

18  Hiawatha,  tbe  Indian 

19  Stories  from  Dickens 

20  Tales  from  Henty 

21  Legends  of  Nofs^nd 

22  Stories  of  Old  Germany 

23  Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Vol  I. 

24  "  *f         "  Vol  II. 

25  «•         ••         «  Vol  in. 

26  Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  I. 

27  '•  «  «       Vol.  II. 

28  Scott's  Talisman 

29  "      Ivanhoe 

30  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Ftatt's  Stories  From  Shakespeare 

31  Vol  I.    Tragedies 

32  Vol.  II.    Comedies 

33  Vd.  III.     History 

34  Stories  from  Dickens 

35  Sketches  of  American  Authors,  VoLI 

36  "  a  14      Vol.  II 

37  Readings  from  Spectator 

38  Pictures  from  £n^isb  Liteiature 

39  Lady  of  the  Lake 

40  Lady  of  the  Lake  (prose) 

41  Tales  from  Scott     - 

42  World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend 

43  Dog  of  Flanders 

44  Arabian  Nights 

45  Gulliver's  Trairels 

46  Bright  Boys 

47  King  Arthur 

48  Great  Artists.    Vol.  I. 

49  "  ••         Vol.  IL 

50  **  "         Vol.  HI. 


.30 

•y> 

.30 
^ 
^3® 
.30 
.30 
.30 

•30 
.30 
.40 
40 
40 
40 
.40 
40 
4a 
40 
40 
.40 
40 
4a 

.30 
40 

40 
.40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

•50 
•50 
.50 
40 
40 
40 

.30 
.60 
.30 
.40 
.40 
.50 
40 
40 
40 

•75 
40 

SO 

.50 
.50 


67 

68 


Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women 

51  VoLL  K50 

52  Vol.  II.  1.50 

53  U«  S,  for  Youngest  Readers  «30 

54  Stories  of  Great  Men  .30 

55  Stories  of  Great  Inventors  ,30 

56  Stories  of  American  Pioneers  .30 

57  Stories  of  Our  Authors  .30 

58  Stories  of  Colonial  Children  40 
American  History  Stories. 

59  VqLL  .36 

60  Vol.IL  .36 

61  Vol  m.  .36 

62  Vol.  IV.  .36 

63  Our  Fatherland  .co 

64  Stories  of  Massachusetts  .So 
6c  Stories  of  Columbus  40 
66  DeSoto,  Marquette  and  LaSalle  .30 

Great  West  .30 

Cortes  and  Montezuma  .30 

69  Pizarro  '3P 

70  Stories  of  Old  Rome.  .50 

71  Stories  of  England  40 
92  Stories  of  New  Yot]f.  40 

73  Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse  .40 

74  Some  of  Our  Friends  .30 
.  7|  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Qradles  .30 

76  Out  Doors  .30 

77  Our  Flower  Friends  .30 

78  Friends  of  the  Field  .30 

79  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers  .30 
60  Roots,  Buds  and  Stems  .30 

81  Stories  of  Birdland*    VoLI.  .30 

82  "                «           VoLIL  .30 

83  Introduction  to  Leaves  .30 

84  Leaves  from  Nature.    Vol.1.  40 

85  "        «          «        Vol.  II.  40 

86  «        "          "         Vol.  HI  40 

87  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field  .30 

88  Aunt  May's  Fird  Talks  40 

89  Little  Flower  Folks.    Vol.  I.  .30 

90  •«          "        "          VoLIL  .30 

91  Stories  from  Animal  Land  .50 

92  Storyland  of  Stars  40 

93  Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  I.  .40 

94  ••              «          VoLIL  40 

95  Science  Ladders.    VoLIL  .40 

96  -*           «          VoLIIL  40 

97  Geography  for  Young  Folks  ,30 

98  Little  Luqr's  Wonderful  Globe  .50 

99  Scienee  Ladders.  VoL  L  40 
100  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard  40 


Books  from  one  set  can  ba  substituted  for  books  in  another  set  provided  tlie 
average  Hat  price  is  tbe  same. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  any  Book  in  our 
Catalogue*  equivalent  in  price*  for  those  listed 
In  any  Library. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  com- 
plete library,  you  may  select  books  enough  at  list  prices,  less  10  per  cent, 
to  cover  the  amount  raised.  Libraries  delivered  to  you  free  of  expense. 
We  pay  express  charges. 

I^PMPMRRI?  ^^^  ^^^  under  no  obligation,  or  do  not  enter  into  any  contract 
^M^^^^HiMHiHi^BMiM^  to  ordcT  a  library,  unless  joa  succeed  in  disposing  of  the  certifi- 
cates. Less  than  I  per  cent  of  those  who  endeavor  to  secure  a  library  by  our  method  are 
unsuccessful  and  return  the  certificates  to  us. 

AddresM  for  Cira/imn  mad  Certiflcatea 

JE^ucatioml  pubUebino  Company 


63  Ftfih  Avenoe 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago 

50  Bromfield  Stfect 
Boston 

Digitized  by 
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51  Supplementary  Reading  5? 

Gomplete  List  Revised  to  Date 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 


2. 

3. 
II. 
12. 

73. 
74. 
77- 


No.  109. 
No.  1 10. 
No,  143. 
No.  144. 
No.  215. 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No." 
No. 
No. 

No. 


7- 
8. 

75- 
76. 
78. 

79. 

87. 
No.  185. 
No.  186. 
No.  187. 
No.  188. 
No.  189. 
No.  19a 
No.  196. 
No.  198. 


First  Grade. 

/Esop's  Fabies.    I. 
iEsop's  Fables.    II. 
Selkciions  from  iEsop.    1. 
Selections  from  JEjsop,    II. 
Buds,  Stems  and  Roorrs. 
WHAT  Annie  Saw. 
Flower  Friends.    I. 
The  Butterfly  Baby. 
Plant  Babies. 
Babes  of  the  Wood. 
Babes  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Second  Grade. 

Little  Rf-d  Riding  Hoot). 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Roots  and  Stems. 
Bird  Friends. 
Flow  I R  Friends.    IL 
Flower  Friends.    IU. 
Legends  of  the  Springtime. 
Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  1. 
Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 
Robinson  Crusqe.    Part  HI. 
Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 
Chiu>ken  of  History.    I. 
Children  of  History.    II. 
Legends  of  the  Springtime.    H. 
The  Flower  World. 

Third  Grade. 

No.    I.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    I. 

No.    4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

No.    9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    IL 

No.  20.    SiORiES  FROM  Garden  and  Field.  I. 

No.  21 .    SipRiES  FROM  Garden  and  Field.  H. 

No.  25.    Story  of  Columbus. 

No.  26.    Putnam. 

No.  27.    Penn. 

No.  28.    Washington. 

No.  29.    Frankun. 

No.  30.    W'ebsteb. 

No.  31.    Lincoln.    . 

No.  35.    Lowell. 

No.  36.    Tennyson. 

No.  42.    Whittier. 

No.  43,    Cooper. 

No.  44.    Fulton. 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

No.  46.    Story  op  the  Boston  I'ea  Party. 

No.  48r   Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60.    EDisoi . 

No.  61.    Hawthorne. 

No.  62.    S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63.    Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

No.  64.    Jamks  Watf. 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boors. 

No.  70,    Stephenson. 

No.  71.    Irving. 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 


No.   95-  Stories  of  Revolution.  I. 

No.   96;  Stories  of  Revolution.  H. 

No.  loi.  Stories  of  Revolution.  IlL 

No.  120.  The  Liberty  BfLl. 


No,  22. 
No.  82. 
No.  83. 
No.  89. 
No.  90. 
No.  91. 
No.  98. 
No.  99. 
No.  too. 
No.  103. 

No.  104. 

No.  105. 

No.  106. 

No.  107. 

No.  108. 

No.  125. 
No.  193. 

No.    23. 

No.    24. 

No.  33. 
No.    34. 

No.  92. 
No.  97. 
No.  102. 
No.  130. 
No.  131. 
No.  147. 

No.  15. 

No.  16. 

No.  32. 

No,  39. 

No.  47. 

No.  50. 

No.  54. 

No.  55. 
No.  57. 
No.    67. 

No,  84. 
No.  85. 
No.  86. 
No.  93. 
No.  94. 
Nq.  126. 
No.  129. 


Pearth  Grade. 

The  Golden  Touch. 
Story  of  Holmes. 
Story  of  La  Salle. 
Longfellow. 
De  Soto. 
Marquette. 

Bi>ONE. 

Pioneers  of  the  West. 
Fremont  and  Kit  Carson. 
Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Wood- 
land.    I. 
Stories  and   Rhymes  of  Wood- 


M.ND, 

Stories 

LAND 

Sroioss 

LAND 


II. 

AND 
I. 
AND 
II. 


Rhymes   of   Bird- 


Rhymes  OF  Bird- 


Stories  AND  Rhymes  of  Flower- 
land.    I. 

Stories  a>d  Rhymes  of  Flower- 
land.    IL 

Selections  from  Longfellow.    I. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Hawthorne's    Three     Golden 
Apples. 

Hawthorne's     Miraculous 

Pitcher. 
The  CHiMiCRA.    Hawthorne. 

Paradise  of  Children.  Haw- 
thorne. 

Audubon. 

Jefferson. 

Nathan  Hale. 

La  Fayette. 

Farragut. 

Dickens. 

Sixth  Gnnle. 

Legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. 

We  are  Seven  and  Other  Poems. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Christmas  Eve. 

Pied     Piper     of*    Hameun. 

Browning. 
John  Gilwn  and  Other  Poems 
Lady  of  the  Lake.   Canto  I. 
Thanatopsis   and  Other  Poems. 

Bryant. 
The  Minotaur.    Hawthorne. 
The  Pygmies.    Hawthorne. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth.    Hawthorne. 
Great  Stone  Face.     Hawthorne. 
Snow  Image.    Hawthorne.  . 
Selections  from  Longfellow.  IT. 
The  Great  Carbuncle.      L'ua- 

thome. 


No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  10. 

No.  17. 

No.  18. 

No.  40. 

No.  41. 
No.  66. 
No.  145. 
No.  146. 
No.  148. 

No.  175. 
No.  176. 
No.  177. 
No.  195. 
No.  197. 
No.  203. 
No.  205. 
No.  219. 
No.  220. 
No.  221. 

No.    19. 

No.  37. 
No.  38. 
No.    51. 

No.    52. 

No.    53. 

No.  56. 
No.    80. 

No.iil. 

No.  142. 
No.  178. 

No.  179. 

No.  180. 

No.  184. 
No.  191. 

C^o.  192. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Story  of  Macbeth. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Enoch  Arden.    Tennyson. 

Philip  of  Pokanokei*.      Irring. 

The  Voyage.    Irving. 

TkE    Rime    of    the    Anqent 

Mariner.    Coleridge. 
EvaNGEune.     Longfellow. 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
Life  of  Grant. 
Life  of  Washington.    Irving. 
Culprit   Fay,     Joseph  Rodman 

Drake. 
Paul  Jones.\ 
Life  of  Lincoln. 
Life  of  Hancock. 
George  Dewey. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
Life  of  MXdison, 
Peter  the  Great. 
Peter  Stuyvesant. 
Henry  Hudson. 
Patrick  IIenry. 

Eighth  Grade. 
The  DF.SERTED  Village.     Gold- 

smidi. 
Othello,  Etc.    Lamb. 
The  Tempest,  Etc.    Lamb. 
As    You    Like   It.      Selections. 

Shakespeare. 
Merchant   op   Venice.     Selec- 
tions.   Shakespeare. 
Henry  the  Eighth.    SeJections. 

Shakespeare. 
The  Elegy,  Etc,    Gray. 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Bums. 
The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Byron. 
Speeches  of  Lincoln. 


No. 
No. 


49. 
58. 


6s. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No.  112. 
No.  113. 
No.  114. 
No.  181. 
No.  182. 
No.  183. 


The  Minister's  Black  Veh, 
Sights  from  a  Steeple.  Hair- 
thome. 

Julius  C^bsar.    Selections. 
Shakespeare. 

Richarq  II.  Selections.  Shakes- 
peare. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Prophetic  Pictures,  David 
Swan.     Hawthorne. 

John  and  Samuel  Adams. 

High  Schools. 

VAllvcro  and  Other  Poems. 
Lady  of  the  Lake.     Canto  II. 

Scott. 
Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  III. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverlky. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.    LowelL 
Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  IV. 
Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  V. 
Lady  of  the  Ijlke.    Canto  Vt» 
Southey's  Shorter  JPoE&fs. 
Lavs  of  Virginia. 
Prophecy  of  Capys. 


Single  Copies,  Seven  Genls 
Rye  or  More^  I^ve  Gm^  Euh 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  QCX^ 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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50  Bromfield  Street,  Boatoa 

B09  Market  Street,  San  FVaacteco 
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Does  your  estimate 
for  supplies  for  next 
school  year  include 
Educational  Games 

Games  of  "Addition  and  Subtraction," 
''Multiplication  and  Division/'  and 
''Fractions**  now  ready. 

History,  Geography,  Wild  Animals, 
Domestic  Animals,  Birds,  Literature 
and  Word  Games,  in  preparation — 
ready  next  Fall. 

Other  useful  and  interesting  school 
games  to  follow.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars.  oept  r. 

The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Richard  C.  Boons.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Cincinnati.  O.,  Editor  In  Chief. 

David  Eugbnb  Smith.  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  UnlTersity.  New  York.  Department  Editor  of  Mathe- 
matical Games. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Supervising  Principal,  Hartford.  Conn..  Author  of 
"Gordy's  School  History."  Department  Editor  of  History  Games. 

M.  Adblaidb  Holton,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools.  Minneapolis. 
Minn..  Author  of  "Holton's  Primer,"  Department  Editor  of  Primary 
Gomes. 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

By  ProL  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Berkeley,  CaL 

For 

Primary 

Grades 


"  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,**  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 
of  California,  is  a  book  well  adapted  for  reading  and  use  in  the 
third  grade  of  our  primary  schools.  It  is  written  by  a  person  who 
has  evidently  studied  children  and  knows  their  mental  aptitude  and 
abilities.  He  does  not  believe  in  attempting  to  teach  geography 
to  young  children  by  the  usual  text-book  method,  but  by  reading 
about  things  around  their  homes.  He  would  have  them  learn  to 
observe  first,  read  and  talk,  and  later  on  in  the  course,  study.  This 
is  not  only  a  common  sense  method  but  it  is  founded  on  both  psy- 
chological and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King, 
Manager  of  the  National  School  of  Methods^  Lecturer  on  Geog- 
raphy ^  and  Author  of  ** Methods  and  Aids  in   Geography,^* 
^^Picturesque  Geography  Readers^^  etc. 

Beautifully  Illustrated*    Qotht  60  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


63  Fifth  Avenue, 
'EW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  Street, 
BOSTON 


809  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Elite  Photo  Souvenir 


z.  SIZB— 4x6  inches. 

3.  PHOTOGRAPH  —  that  of  teacher,  school  building,  or  some  prominent  person  as 
desired.  Copied  from  any  good  photograph,  and  we  guarantee  the  copy  to  be 
as  good  as  the  original.  Photographs  alone  are  admirable  gifts,  and  when  com- 
bined with  these  Souvenirs,  which  contain  something  of  special  interest  to  each 
pupil,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  MATERIAL— Cards,  front  and  back,  of  medium  weight,  Scotch  gray  photo 

mount.  The  inner  sheets  of  fine  linen  paper.  On  the  first  of  the  inner  sheets  is 
printed  the  name  or  nomber  and  location  of  school,  the  name  of  teacher 
and  school  officers  together  with  the  year.  On  other  sheets  are  printed  the 
nanes  of  the  pupils.  These  souvenirs  are  Specially  prepared  for  each 
school  and  in  ordering  care  should  be  exercised  to  supply,  plainly  written,  all 
necessary  data,  names,  etc.,  as  herein  outlined. 

4.  SILK  CORD  —  The  souvenir  is  tied  at  corner  with  silk  cord  as  indicated. 

5   COST,  ETC.  —  One  dozen  or  less,  $z  00.    Additional  ones,  4c.  each.    We  pay 

postage  on  souvenirs  and  return  photograph  uninjured.    Order  should  be  for  as 

many  as  there  are  pupils'  names. 
6.  IN  ORDERING  —  Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  photograph:  write 

distinctly  matter  desired  on  title  card,  also  names  of  pupils  as  indicated  in 

paragraph  3. 

BLITB  SOUVENIR  —  Differs  from  the  Elite  Soovenlr-Photo  only  in  that  there  u 
no  photo  on  first  card,  an  appropriate  design  being  substituted,  and  the  cards 
(first  and  last)  are  of  heavy  white  folding  bristol,  enamelled.  The  cost,  80c. 
fdr  first  doten— 3ic.  each  for  additional  ones.  Both  ^tyles  of  our  elite 
souvenirs  are  new,  being  here  first  announced.    Samples  free. 


OTHER  STYLES 

Plain  Souvenir.  Flag  Souvenir  \     These  four  styles  have  been  supplied  to 
Souvenir  Booklet  \     teachers  for  some  years  and  met  with 


Photoirraphic  Souvenir 


1 


great  success. 


We  still  list  them  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  with  prices. 

FOR  THE  CLOSE  OP  SCHOOL,  or  any  special  occasion,  our  Souvenirs  and 
Booklets  have  no  equal.  They  have  been  presented  to  millions  of  pupils 
during  the  past  five  years  and  are  to-day  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

THB  KEYNOTE  of  the  great  success  of  these  Souvenirs  lies  in  their  persofial 
features.  Pupils  will  keep  them  as  no  other  gift  would  be  kept  because  of  the 
names,  etc.,  printed  on  them. 

STATE  SPECIFICALLY  which  style  you  desire. 

REMITTANCE  should  accompany  all  orders. 

ORDER  EARLY  and  state  just  when  you  must  have  them. 

ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing:  Co., 

Pormeriy  Instructor  Publishing  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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GRADED  LIST  FOR 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


Xltetatute 


Mlstotie 


GRADE  I. 

Our  Little  Folk's  Primer     . 
The  Good  Time  Primer 
.^Isop's  Fables.    Vol.  L  ■  (Pratt) 

GRADE  II. 

Story  of  Hiawatha 
iEsop's  Fables.    Vol.  IL    . 
InMytbland  .... 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 
Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 
Story  of  Ulysses         .... 
(Above,  all  in  large  type) 


Bds. 

.•30 
•30 
.30 


Oo.  GRADE  II. 

.40     Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest  Readers 

Story  of  Hiawatha 

.40     Stories  of  the  Red  Children        .... 


.30     .40 
.30     -40 


•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


GRADE  III. 

Grimm's  Tales       .... 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  . 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  . 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies     . 
Black  Beauty,  paper,  .10 

GRADE  IV. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 
Hawthorne's  Twicc-Told  Tales   . 
Dickens'  Little  Nell 
Dickens'  Paul  Dombey 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks  . 
Hiawatha,  the  Indian 


.40  .50 

.30  .40 

.40  .50 

.40  .50 

.40  .50 

.40  .60 
.25 


.30  .40 

.30  .40 

.30  .40 

.40  .50 

.40  .50 

.40  .50 

.40  .50 


(BeoQtapbig 


GRADE 

Geography  for  Young  Folks    . 
little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe    . 


Ill 


Bds.  Clo. 
.30  .40 
•50 


GRADE 

Science  Ladders.    Vol  L 

(Land  and  Water  Forms) 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard 


IV. 


.40 
.40    .50 


GRADE 

Stories  of  Great  Men 
Stories  of  Great  Inventors  . 
Stories  of  American. Pioneers 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children 
Stories  of  Our  Authors   . 


Ill 


Bds. 
.30 
•30 
.30 

•30 
•30 
.30 
.40 

•30 


IV. 


GRADE 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 40 

American  History  Stories.  Vol.  I.  (Colonial  Period)  .36 


Batute 


GRADE  I. 

Some  of  Our  Friends 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Out  Doors  .... 


Bds. 
•30 


GRADE  II. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

Friends  of  the  Field 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots 

Stories  of  Birdland.    Vol.  Land  II. 
Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story- Book 
(Above,  all  in  large  type) 

GRADE  III. 

Black  Beauty,  paper,  .10                   .         , 
Leaves  from  Nature's  Story-Book.    Vol.  I.  . 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 
Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks 

GRADE  IV. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story-Book.     Vol.  IL     . 
Little  Flower  Folks.     Vol.  I.  and  II.  . 
Stories  from  Animal  Land       .... 


eS  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPA/MY, 

50  Bromfleld  Street,  BOSTON 
Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAQO 


Qo. 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.60 
.40 

.60 


Clo. 
.40 


.30 
•30 
•30 
.30 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.30  .50 
.30      .40 


.25 
.40  .60 
.30      .40 

.50 


.40  .60 
.30  .40 
•50      .75      . 
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Important  Announcement 

BARNES'S  NEW  HISTORIES 

OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 
SCHOOL  HISTORY 


$0.60 
1.00 


These  standard  and  popular  histories  have  been  thor- 
oughly modernized,  both  as  to  appearance  and  contents. 
They  offer  present-day  views  of  history  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  larger  book  has  been  revised  in  every 
particular,  and  the  smaller  one  entirely  rewritten  by  that 
charming  and  well-known  writer  for  children.  Dr.  James 
Baldwin. 

The  Elementary  History  tells  the  story  of  the 
country  in  a  series  of  biographies  of  important  men,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  The  inci- 
dents narrated  show  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  the 
stories  are  all  intensely  interesting.  The  numerous  illus- 
trations form  an  important  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  text. 

In  the  School  History,  while  the  fascinating  liter- 
ary style  and  the  remarkably  successful  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  the  original  volume  have  been  retained,  greater 
prominence  has  been  given  to  industrial  and  social 
development.  References  for  collateral  reading  have 
been  inserted  at  frequent  intervals,  and  many  new  maps 
and  pictures  introduced. 


Write  tor  illustrated  descriptive  circular 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati         Chicago        Boston 


Exhaustion 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
nervous,  sleep  does  not  rest,  and 
your  appetite  is  poor,  take 

Horsford^s 

Jkcid 
Phosphate 

It  will  revive  your  strength, 
induce  natural  sleep,  improve  appe- 
tite, and  restore  nerve  power.  It 
strengthens  the  entire  system,  curing 
the  causes  of  Headache,  Indigestion 
and  Debility. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle,  prepared  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


NEWt   VERY   VALUABLE   BOOKS 

Practical  Graded  Text,  5  Books 

By  TH08.  M.  BALLIET»  Supt.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  ELLA  M.  POWERS 

These  Books  contain  all  the  Features  which  are  required  for  the  BEST  MODERN  READERS.  Universally  commended.  ••/  coasldertbem 
tbe  finest  readers,  grade  tor  grade,  in  existence.'*  —  Gertrude  Edmund,  Prin.  Normal  Training  Scltool,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials. 

MORSE'S   EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  and  the  NATURAL  MOVEMENT  METHOD   COPY 

BOOKS.     (Medial.)     Many  original  Features  but  thoroughly  practical.     20  to  28  Adjustable  Copy  Slips  in  the  Back  of  each  Book,     Correlated 
Copy  Material  carefully  Graded  and  Illustrated.    Great  economy.    One  book  equal  to  two  others. 

ATWOOD'S  ALGEBRA  SERIES.  Higher,  SUndard,  Grammar  School,  and  Exercises.  Best  Modem  Inductive  Method. 
Profuse  Graded  Exercises. 

THE  QUINCY  WORD   LIST.     Parlin.    Ovtx  ^,oaQQQmmoxi^oxA%\ri  carefully  selected  grade  vocabularies,  9.  i^^Xmt^^^^^ 
in  other  word  Tists.     Recognized  as  the  Best  Word  List.     Also  an  edition  with  Syllabication  and  Primary  Accent,    Beware  of  spurious  imiiatUm. 

THE  MORSE  SPELLER.     Dutton.    Graded  Dictation  and  Correlation  for  all  grades.    Ideal  Speller  for  upto-datc  schools. 

See  Catalog  for  Many  Other  Choice  Books 

aMiB>    :s^oiesE>    o o im: f» a. kt y^ 

8  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON 31  Union  Sq.,  Broadway  and  16th  St..  NEW  YORK        228  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAOO 

THE   PERRY   PICTURES 

ONE  CENT  EACH  ''''\°:.IT%.'T1L^^T,^.^''- 

THE  NEW  YORK  EDITION  .o,„„?"c^r's/.2;$.o.. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES,  EXTRA  SIZE  o.p.p«...-^ 

5  for  35  cents;  zz  for  5c  cents:  23  for  $1  00. 

PICTURES  IN  COLORS  Twocco««ch. 

No  orders  for  Pictures  in  Colors  for  less  than  25  cents. 
The  spring  months  are  the  best  for  the  study  of  Birds. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  containing  1000  minia- 
ture illustrations  and  two  pictures,  also  sample  picture  of  birds  in  three  colors. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

Box  I,  Maiden,  Mass. 


•*CATf»T  TOr  TALK? 

*"it»  one-cent  pictures  are  4  to  6  times  the  sjze  of  tlUf  picture. 

smont  Tenple,  Boston  146  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Everything  but  the  Children 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

PUSLISHED  BY  THE  .       a        •                                      11                ,         .                     ,               ^  11           1       j 

"And   are  you  all  ready  to  graduate?      asked   a 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  teacher,  one  day  in  May. 

50  BROMF.ELD  STREET,  Bo^oN  "  X^^/'  answered  the  normal  senior      "  I  have  nine 

Q^i^gj.  note  books  full  of  notes  on  every  subject  I  have  been 

taught.     By  the  first  of  June   I   shall  have  my  tenth 

■oiTON  60  BROM..ELD  STREET  ^^^^  j^jj^  ^^^      ^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  teaching,  all  ex- 

NEW  YORK  ts  Fifth  avenue  cept  the  graduation  ceremonies,  and  I  haven't   any- 

CHicAQo  224-228  WABASH  AVENUE  thiug  to  do  then  but  to  receive  the  diploma." 

SAN  FRANCISCO  800  MARKET  STREET  "  ".^ve   you  an  appointmcut  as  teacher   for   next 

year? 

"  Yes,  a  second  primary,  and  I  know  I  shall  like  it. 

PttbUahcd  If onthiy,  8n>tember  to  June,  indoaive  I    know  SO  many  things  to  do.      Why,  it  scems    to 

Subscription:  $1.00  per  year.    Single  copisa  10  cents  me  as  if  I  have  notcs  and  Suggestions  and  directions 

,     ,  „    ^„     „        .,         r.      .  ^,     «  ^or  every  subject,  so  that  I  could  never  be  at  a  loss  to 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  Second-Class  Matter  ,                   i     .    .        m    \, 

know  what  to  do. 

"                                                                                       '  "Then   you  .have    everything   but   the    children," 

EVA  D.  KELLOGG  Editor  quictly  responded  the  experienced  teacher,  with  a  little 

twinkle  in  her  eye,  which  ought  to  have  raised  an  in- 

/-^        .        .  terrogation  point  in  the  mind  of  the  normal  senior, — 

V^On tCniS  byt  jt  didn't.     She  had  worked  hard,  copied  copiously, 

EDITORIAL:                                                                        pagb  had  thought,  planned,  and  anticipated  the  work  of  a 

Eversrthing  but  the  Chitdren «5  tcachcr ;   why  shouldn't  she  reply  checrily,  as  shc  did, 

Bird  Bey Rev.  E.  E.  Hnie  .  ai6  **  Ycs,  everything  but  the  children  "  ? 

Fatigue Dr.  Stanley  Hau  .  916  Everything  but  the  children !     Agassiz  defined  the 

SCHOOL-ROOM:  ideal  museum,  **An  ample  collection  of  labels,  with 

One  by  One Mary  A.  Gove  .  ai8  lUustrativc  spccimcns  of  each,"     When  this  hopeful, 

A  Story  for  Teachers      .     . 219  cnergctic  tcachcr  who  has  ten  books  fuU  of  uotcs,  gets 

Language  for  Youngest  Children Iowa  .  319  the  children ;  when  she  stands  before  her  second  pri- 

Some  of  Our  Birds  II Hannah  F.  Carieton  .  aao  mary  with  two  classes  in  the  grade;  will  she  proceed 

Drawing  Page  for  May Olive  M.Long  .  a«  to  "  tag  "  thesc  classcs  accordiug  to  her  notcs,  and  bc- 

Kature  study  by  Months  IX       ....    Agnes  Vinton  Luther  .  aaa  gin  her  work  with  them  on  the  basis  of  what  second 

Memorial  Day fla6  primary  children  are  expccted  to  kuow  and  to  bc  able 

r^^^LTiTr,      * A^SuB^TZ  '  t  *°  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^°^^'  ^^^  ^"'  """^  ^^  *^  ^""^^  teacher 

ndayQutttionBox t^'h'.f *r*bJ!!^  '  "'  who  has  begun  her  work  according  to  rulc.     It  would 

InMay    (Song  and  music) Chna.  E.  Boyd    .  &           ui-    Ui.  i.      /:     J  j.         u              ri 

I  *■•  »•  not  need  a  searchlight  to  find  teachers  of  long  experi- 

From  the  Mails M       '"'  ^"^^  ^^^    ^^^'^   P'^^  mechauically  for  the  regulation 

^^^(Z.t\     \     \     \     \     \     ".     'AmyUpLps  '.  I3I  grade  work,  and  cannot  Understand  why  the  children 

DorotbyandTed    (lUustrated story) A.  E.  A.    .    ,31  ^^    "^^    mcaSUre    Up    tO    the    COUrse-Of-Study     CXpCCta- 

Physical  Exercises  for  Youngest  Children    VIII    .       .    Fanny  L.  Johnson    .    asa  t^O^S.       Taking    a    claSS    aS    WC    find    it,    reCOgUlZing    itS 

The  Gardeners  (Motion  song) 333  limitations  with  a  feeling  of  pity,  and  not  irritation,  is 

Nnmber,  Language,  and  Construction    V       .       .     Frances  Lilian. Taylor    .    934  One  of  the  first  things  and  One  of  the  greatest  that  any 

Teaching  Young  Birds  to  Fly Marion  wubur  .  ass  teacher  in  or  out  of  a  normal  school  must  leam  to 

What  Shan  I  do  With  Dandelions?       ....      Bertha  E.  Bush  .  236  do.     To  build  air  castles  for  the  accompUshment  of 

Stories  for  Youngest  Children  II Addle  V.  H.  Darr  .  179  certain    results — and  wholly  admirable    results  they 

Europe  in  America Mary  E.  Fitxgeraid  .  ags  would  be,  if  attained  —  and  leave  out   of   the  castle 

Another  Lesson  on  Tables  II Emily  Freiberger  .  239  architecture  the  probablc  Condition  of  the  children; 

Gc^igtotheZoo A.E.A.  .  S4X  to  forgct  their  shortcomings,  handicapped  as  they  are 

Indian  Picture Caroline  M.  Peabody    .94a  -^.i^     •    1^      •.     j     j.       j          .     ^                      v                           j 

with    inherited   tendencies,    poor    homes,   and    scant 

TALrKiNG  TOGETHER:  Opportunities,  IS  to  plan  for  the  keenest  disappoint- 

May,  Drawings,  etc The  Editor  .  944  nient.     In  the  hour  of  reaction  and  suffering  that  is 

BNTERTAiNMENT:  sure  to  follow  lies  the  teacher's  danger.     Shall  she  give 

Birds' Songs,  In  the  Robin's  Nest,  etc Marian  Blake  .  a46  up  in  hopelcss  indifference  because  she  built  without 

AdventuiesofaatyMouse ,50  the  children?     Never ^ — no  matter  how  often  she  has 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING:  tasted  the  bitter  fruit  of  this  omission.     Indifference 

The  ChiM  and  The  Eagle aso  is  thc  pit  always  yawning  for  discouraged  teachers. 

Nan's  May  Basket ,54  Thc  Only  Safety  Hes  in  fleeing  for  one's  life  from  its 

BOOKS 256  deadening  and  deadly  influence.     To  stand  again  and 
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again,  determined  to  look  every  obstruction  bravely  in 
the  face ;  to  recognize  that  children  are  neither  cherubs 
nor  memory  machines ;  to  realize  that  every  individual 
child  must  be  kindly  and  skilfully  studied  and  led  out 
from  his  own  little  place,  in  a  way  that  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  note  books  can  tell  beforehand ;  this 
is  to  plant  one's-  feet  on  solid  ground,  where  the  pit- 
falls of  over  confidence  need  not  be  feared.  The 
educational  talkers,  the  book-makers,  and  smooth 
theorists  may  temptingly  beckon  us  away  with  rosy 
schemes  that  include  everything  but  the  children,  but 
let  us  who  have  learned  that  upon  the  children  so 
much  depends,  keep  our  eyes  fastened  steadfastly 
upon  the  little  faces  in  the  primary  desks  as  we  have 
learned  to  know  them.  Their  unspoken  appeals  will 
steady  us,  and  keep  us  from  following  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  They  are  something  else  than  illustrative 
specimens  of  the  pet  labels  we  may  have  copied  or 
classified  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  equipment. 


Bird  Day 


Dr.  Hodge,  the  eminent  naturalist  of  Clark  University, 
carried  a  pet  bird  into  several  of  the  school-rooms  of  the 
city  of  Worcester.  The  masters  readily  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  let  the  scholars  see  the  bird  while  he  talked  to  them 
about  birds,  and  the  interest  they  would  find  in  watching 
them  and  studying  their  ways.  He  contrasted  such  study 
with  whatever  pleasure  they  derived  from  Zoning  or  shoot- 
ing birds.  I  suppose  he  touched  on  the  business  of  taking 
their  eggs  or  their  nests. 

As  a  consequence  of  such. visits,  it  proved  that  the  next 
year  he  could  count  up  seventy  birds  of  different  species 
frequenting  the  streets  of  Worcester,  with  more  or  less 
familiarity,  where  he  had  found  in  the  year  before  only 
thirty-six.  The  next  year,  in  the  same  streets,  he  observed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  species. 

Here  is  one  illustration  which  shows  what  can  be  done  in 
the  education  of  a  community,  which  is  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional in  its  opportunities  for  preserving  bird  life. 

The  story  is  well  worth  repeating  and  remembering  be- 
cause in  large  cities  like  Worcester  the  people  are  so  apt  to 
forget  the  value  of  pets  in  the  moral  elevation  of  individuals 
or  of  communities.  Prof.  Shaler,  who  is  a  very  high  author-, 
ity,  says  that,  taking  history  in  a  wide  range,  it  will  prove 
that  inhabitants  of  cities  are  more  hard-hearted  and  cruel 
than  people  are  who  have  grown  up  in  the  familiar  care  of 
animals.  He  sa>s  that  the  boy  who  has  a  colt  given  to  him 
as  his  own,  so  that  he  is  permitted  to  have  the  whole  care 
of  the  colt,  if  he  cares  well  for  it,  who  watches  the  colt  day 
by  day,  breaks  him  to  the  saddle  and  the  harness,  and  at  last 
rides  him  or  drives  him  on  the  road,  is  all  the  time  trained 
to  unselfishness  in  such  duties.  The  duties,  indeed,  become 
pleasures.  Dr.  Shaler  urges  eagerly  the  importance  of  pets 
in  the  moral  education  of  children  themselves,  arguing  from 
such  examples  as  that  of  the  boy  and  his  pony.  He  says 
that  speaking  in  general,  men  and  women  who  have  the 
care  of  oxen,  of  horses,  of  poultry,  or  of  bees,  or  of  silk- 
worms, are  less  selfish  and  more  tender  and  more  kind  than 
are  the  people  who  are  crowded  together  in  the  wynds  or 
slums  of  cities.  He  says  that  Pjiris  and  Lyons  and  other 
large  towns  were  guilty  of  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  of  the 
bloody  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  you  hardly 
finjd  any  such  cruelty  in  the  rural  districts  of  France  at  that 
time. —  Rev,  E,  E,  Hale, 


Migration  of  Birds 

What  we  call  the  migration  of  birds  is  a  concerted,  almost 

universal,  movement  on  their  part  to  avoid  cold  weather  and 

its  consequences.     Their  home  is  in  the  north.     There  they 

^re  born  and  reared.     For  the  north  country  they  have  an 

wtructible  affection,  as  the  Swiss  have  for  their  moun- 


tains. But  in  the  winter  season  the  home  land  is  uninhab- 
itable, and  in  some  way, —  nobody  knows  how, —  at  some 
time  —  nobody  knows  when  —  they  fell  into  the  practice  of 
going  away  and  returning  with  the  season's  change. 

In  other  words,  the  autumnal  migration  is  a  flight  to 
pleasanter  climes,  and  the  vernal  migration  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  coming  home  again.  There  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  to  think  of  than  this  flight  of  millions  on  millions 
of  winged  creatures  back  to  the  birthplaces  from  which, 
when  the  clock  strikes  the  hour,  nothing  but  death  or  ab- 
solute disablement  can  keep  them  away. 

For  at  least  four  months  of  every  year  the  atmosphere 
may  be  said  to  be  full  of  birds  on  favorable  nights,  all  wing- 
ing their  way  northward  or  southward  according  to  the  sea- 
son.    It  is  a  thing  to  think  of. 

As  for  May,  every  day  of  it  would  require  a  chapter  by 
itself,  if  the  story  were  really  to  be  told,  the  procession 
moves  so  steadily  and  the  ranks  are  so  full :  warblers,  vireos, 
the  later  sparrows  and  finches — the  rose-breast  and  the 
indigo  bird  among  them — the  scarlet  tanager,  the  humming 
bird,  the  cuckoos,  the  oriole,  the  bobolink,  the  wood-thrush, 
and  the  veery  (with  their  northern  relatives,  that  only  drop 
in  upon  us  by  the  way),  and  a  host  beside.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  rarities,  but  of  the  birds  that  every  one  may 
see,  and  see  every  year. 

How  is  their  long,  semi-annual  flight  directed  ?  Creatures 
that  summer  in  British  America  and  winter  in  Brazil  must 
have  a  pretty  accurate  method  of  laying  their  course. 
Probably  the  prevailing  opinion  at  present  is,  that  the  trav- 
elers^ flying  so  high  as  they  do,  go  by  sight  —  especially  of 
the  great  landmarks,  such  as  mountain  chains,  coast  lines 
and  river  courses  —  rather  than  by  any  special  "  instinct  of 
direction  **  or  possible  "  sixth  sense." — Bradford  Torrey. 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  on  Fatigue 

ONE  of  the  recent  lines  of  investigation  which,  in  my 
estimation,  has  been  very  fruitful,  has  been  directed 
toward  the  laws  of  fatigue,  as  you  all  know.     We 
have  had  everywhere  studies  of  fatigue.     How  long 
is  the  normal  period  of  study  for  this  child  ?    For  that  age  ? 
How  does  it  affect  blood   pressure?     How  does   it  affect 
sleep?     How  does  it  affect  reaction?  and  so  on.     .     .     . 
The  great  trouble  with  fatigue  is  this  :     When  children  are 
asked  to  work  after  they  are  fatigued,  you  are  cultivating  not 
scholarship    but   nervousness.      That   is    the  point,  —  not 
scholarship,  but  nervousness :   and  that  is  an  awful   thing. 
The  American  nerves  are  in  danger.    The  American  child 
is  the  most  nervous  child  in  the  world.     It  has  more  auto- 
matism than  any  other  child,  according  to  the  child  studies 
that  have  been  made.     It  is  more  easily  upset ;  its  mind  is 
quick    and    alert,    it    matures    younger    than    with    most 
children.     The  American  child  is  liable  to  get  over-nervous  ; 
to  have  that  dreadful  twilight  fever  when  the  candles  are 
first  lighted ;  to  be  unable  to  stop  play,  unable  to  go  to  sleep 
readily ;   to  have  jumps  and^  twitches,  when  it  does  go  to 
sleep.     That  is  the  sad  aspect  in  these  incipient  choreas, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  nervous  disorganization.    These 
are  the  things  we  want  to  prevent.     They  are  a  product  of 
fatigue.     If  we  could  only  find  a  way  of  getting  children 
when  their  minds  are  at  the  top  of  their  condition,  we  would 
get  results  so  much  superior  to  what  we  do  get  that  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  state  them  lest  you  think  I  am  extravagant 
in  the  matter.     But  the  mind  which  is  really  fresh  can  do 
several-fold  more  work  than  the  mind  which  is  fatigued. 
That  is  why  it  is  good  to  give  lunch  in  the  kindergarten,  as 
is  done  in   some.    The  practice  of  allowing  naps,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  as   they  do  in  some  kindergartens,  is 
good.     It  is  one  way  of  systematically  restoring  and  saving 
the  child  from  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  human  race 
—  fatigue.     How  many  tempers  have  been  spoiled  simply 
by  fatigue?     It  is  so  hard  to  be  good-natured  when  you  are 
tired,  and  so  very  easy  to  be  good- tempered  when  you  are 
in  good  condition.     When  well  rested,  and  with  a  healthy 
stomach  filled  with  good  food,  it  is  wonderful  what  one  can 
do.     How  quickly  the  mind  acts  I     And  in  the  reverse  con- 
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ditioD,  how  badly  the  mind  acts !  The  trouble  with  work 
that  the  schools  administer  is  this ;  It  brings  on  fatigue, 
which  tends  not  only  to  neurasthenia,  but  also  to  degenera- 
tion and  arrest ;  and  that  is  something  that  the  little  girl  is 
very  much  more  prone  to  than  the  little  boy.  We  see  that 
difference  in  the  sexes  away  down.  It  is  a  very  impressive 
and  significant  fact  that  the  female  organism  has  the  power 
to  draw  upon  its  reserves  much  more  readily  than  the  male 
organism.  That  is  true  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  That 
is  true  all  the  way  through.  It  is  very  much  easier  for  a 
woman  to  overdo  and  not  know  it ;  very  much  easier  for  her 
to  draw  upon  those  reserves  which  are  meant  by  nature  to 
go  to  posterity,  or  to  go  to  future  life,  or  to  go  to  longevity, 
and  not  know  it ;  and  when  the  crises  come,  incidental  to 
motherhood,  change  of  life,  and  old  age,  then  these  troubles 
come  back.  That  is  a  thing  we  need  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
trouble  with  work  is  that  it  means  worry.  Work  is  all  right. 
You  can  do  a  great  amount  of  work,  just  so  long  as  you  keep 
well-nourished,  sleep  well,  and  keep  from  anxiety ;  but  the 
anxious  child,  the  hard-worked  child,  the  child  that  has  to 
do  too  much,  is  in  danger.  We  see  this  also  in  athletics. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  great  danger  that  boys  who  train  in 
college  will  draw  upon  their  vital  organism  so  lavishly  that 
in  case  of  heart  or  lung  trouble  the  athletes  break  down 
when  the  easy  living  students  do  not. 


How  our  Birds  Protect  our  Trees 

Trees  are  like  great  hotels,  they  are  so  alive  with  their 
busy  little  insect  people.  Like  hotels,  when  looking  for 
rooms,  there  is  a  choice  between  outside  ones  and  dark 
inside  ones.  The  outside  ones  are  in  cracks  in  the  bark, 
and  here,  in  fall,  visiting  moths  stow  away  their  eggs  in  snug 
bed  chambers  and  sleepy  butterfly  children  wind  themselves 
in  their  silken  covers  and  rest  quietly  till  spring  calls  them 
to  unfold  their  wings  and  seek  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  bark,  in  the  inside  rooms,  live  the  wood 
borers,  and  up  and  down  the  long  hallways  boring  ants  nm 
busily  to  and  fro. 

In  the  spring  the  eggs  left  in  the  bark  hatch  into  hungry 
worms,  and  thousands  of  these  new  guests  climb  up  to  the 
airy  roof  gardens  of  the  hotels  to  dine  in  the  green  restau- 
rants on  fruit  and  leaves.  Indeed,  so  many  hungry  insect 
folk  board  in  the  hotels  and  live  on  the  wood  and  leaves 
that,  if  no  bound  were  put  to  their  work,  the  boarders  would 
quite  eat  up  their  hotels. 

One  small  wood  borer  alone  can  eat  a  whole  great  tree, 
and  myriads  of  the  hungry  creatures  are  always  at  work  in 
our  shade  trees. 

Wood  ants  And  the  holes  the  borers  have  made  and  go 
on  from  them  tunneling  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  the  trees  till  they  have  honeycombed  the  timber  with 
their  galleries.  Any  one  who  goes  to  the  woods  can  see 
them  work.  Did  you  never-  find  a  pile  of  sawdust  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  or  see  a  streak  of  dust  on  the  bark  ?  That  is  the 
work  of  the  ants ;  and  while  you  watch,  one  of  the  little  black 
workmen  will  often  come  out  of  a  hole  in  the  bark,  drop  its 
load  of  dust  and  hurry  back  inside  for  more.  The  poor 
trees  suffer  sorely.  But  fortunately  there  are  not  only 
hungry  insects  but  hungry  birds  also,  and  the  birds,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  trees  are  among  the  best  bird  restaurants, 
flock  to  them  eagerly. 

The  woodpeckers  spend  most  of  their  time  chiseling 
through  the  bark  for  insects,  so  well  hidden  in  the  wood 
that  only  such  sharp  bills  and  barbed  tongues  as  theirs  c^n 
reach  them.  In  the  winter  they  join  the  cherry  chickadees 
and  nuthatches  as  eggers,  searching  diligently^  over  the 
crannies  of  the  bark  for  insects'  eggs.  The  champion  of 
their  band  seems  to  be  the  chickadee,  which  has  such  a 
hearty  winter  appetite  it  thinks  nothing  of  eating  5,000  eggs 
a  day. 

Every  country  boy  knows  how  mice  girdle  the  apple  trees, 
gnawing  their  bark  just  above  the  snow  in  winter.  They  do 
so  much  harm  we  would  often  have  to  go  without  apples  if 
it  were  not  for   the  hawks  and   owls ;  but  these  are   great 


mousers,  and,  between  them,  work  night  and  day  to  save  the 
orchards. 

The  tree-top  protectors  are  more  numerous  than  any  of 
the  other  tree  birds,  and  when  the  leaves  come  out  in  spring 
fall  to  work  with  a  will. 

Orioles,  vireos,  cedar  birds,  and  cuckoos  are  the  prize 
caterpillar  birds,  but  when  there  has  been  a  plague  of  insects 
in  an  orchard  or  village,  baring  the  trees  of  leaves,  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  the  neighborhood  have  come  to  the  rescue. 
And  so  the  birds  work  all  through  the  year — the  tree-trunk 
birds  and  owls  in  winter  and  the  tree-top  birds  in  summer  — 
all  working  to  protect  the  trees,  saving  for  us  both  our  shade 
and  our  fruit  which  the  insects  are  only  waiting  to  destroy. 
—  Atlantic  Educational  JoumaL 


The  Child's  Dramatic  Tendencies 

At  the  beginning,  and  dominant  until  about  the  age  of 
six,  is  the  dramatic  impulse.  This  impulse  is  something  far 
deeper  than  that  of  mere  imitation.  It  is  rather  the  instinc- 
tive tendency  of  the  child  to  act  out  what  he  feels  within 
him.  When  a  girl  plays  doll  she  does,  it  is'  true,  imitate 
what  she  has  seen  her  mother  do,  but  the  essential  thing 
that  is  happening  is  that  the  maternal  impulse  has  stirred 
within  her  and  demands  expression.  Whatever  guidance 
we  give  ought  accordingly  to  be  addressed  to  the  thing  the 
child  is  trying  to  do,  as  he  himself  feels  it.  We  ought  to 
help  him  to  express,  not  to  imitate.  It  is  the  home,  as  he 
feels  it,  that  he  is  building,  and  your  meddlesome  sugges- 
tions of  practical  details  are  irrelevant. 

Next  comes  the  age  of  self-assertion,  whose  characteris- 
tic impulse  remains  dormant  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve ;  continues  powerful,  though  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
for  some  years  longer,  and  lasts  in  a  less  degree  through  life. 
The  first  symptom  of  its  coming  is  disillusionment.  The 
boy  begins  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  games  of  the  smaller 
children,  and  shows  an  especial  and  peculiar  Aversion  to  the 
dramatic  play  that  has  characterized  the  preceding  period. 
The  impulse  behind  these  negative  symptoms  is,  of  course, 
not  a  negative  one.  It  proceeds  from  the  boy's  desire  for 
real  life,  from  his  longing  to  get  at  the  realities  of  existence. 
What  has  supplanted  the  love  of  make-believe,  is  the  desire 
for  that  which  shall  not  be  make-believe,  the  necessity  for 
finding  reality,  the  hunger  for  hardpan.  The  boy  of  this  age 
is  the  severest  and  most  unimaginative  critic,  the  most 
materialistic  of  philosophers,  the  great  skeptic  and,  therefore, 
the  great  learner  of  all  time.  The  girl's  development  is  natur- 
ally along  similiar  lines,  though  less  aggressive  ones. — SeL 


A  Contrast  of  Two  Children 

Clearly  we  dare  not  blindfold  our  goddess  of  justice  I  No 
respecter  of  persons  ?  We  must  have  the  most  keen  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  peculiar  influences  moulding  the  individual 
and  of  his  personal  reaction  upon  the  world.  Let  me  give 
an  example : 

Suppose  you  are  a  teacher  in  a  certain  school  and  into 
your  room  comes  a  boy  from  what  we  should  rightly  call  a 
good  home ;  not  a  moral  prig,  but  a  child  who  has  been 
taught  by  all  his  previous  experience  that  if  he  will  only  do  ' 
the  best  he  can)  all  about  him  are  with  him,  striving  to  help 
him.     He  does  something  that  is  wrong. 

Beside  him  sits  a*  little  boy  who  comes  from  what  would 
be  ineffably  dignified  if  we  called  it  a  home,  A  child  who 
has  been  simply  spawned  into  the  world,  who  has  been 
taught  by  every  bitter  lesson  of  his  cruel  yesterdays  that 
every  man's  hand  —  yes,  and  sadly  enough,  every  woman's, 
even  his  mother's  —  is  against  him ;  who  has  been  kicked 
about  until  he  has  learned  that  if  he  wants  anything  he  must 
take  it  for  himself.  He  commits  the  same  fault.  Would 
you  punish  both  children  in  the  same  way? 

You  reply  that  if  you  did  not  the  school  would  exclaim 
that  it  was  favoritism.  Yes,  undoubtedly  the  school  would. 
If  you  have  been  giving  merely  arbitrary  punishments  and 
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ittmp  luddenly  to  a  moral  plane  you  canno  expect  the 
school  to  understand  you.  But  what  would  be  the  tendency 
of  the  ordinary  teacher  in  dealing  with  such  a  case  ?  I  do 
ix>t  mean  the  transfigured  teacher  who  has  attained  the 
Christ-spirit,  but  just  the  ordinary  human  being  of  us  who 
like9  to  teach  school  pretty  well,  but  hopes  to  get  out  of  it 
some  time ;  who  is  interested  in  the  children,  but  very  glad 
when  pay  day  comes  around  What  would  be  the  tempta- 
tion to  such  a  teacher? 

—  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  in  Ladies^  Home  JoumaL 


The  Throstle 

SciiQiner  Is  comlDg,  summer  la  coming, 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Ligbt  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again !  ** 

Yes,  my  wiW  liUle  poet. 

Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again,*' 

Never  a  proniiet  so  craiy. 
And  hardly  a  daiay  as  yet,  little  friend, 

See,  there  Is  hardly  a  daisy. 


White  with  Bloom 

*«  The  apple  tree  Is  white  with  bloom ; 
Through  spring  air  filters  soft  perfume; 
And  shadows  Ue  in  drifts  of  pink. 
O  thirsty  soul,  come  here  to  drink." 


Half  oor  May's  so  awfully  like  May'nt 
'Twould  rile  a  Shaker  or  an  evrige  saint; 
Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  back*ard  springs 
Thet  kind  o'  haggle  with  their  greens  an'  things, 
Ab'  when  yon  "moat  give  up,  Ithout  more  words, 
Tom  the  fields  full  o'  blossoms,  leaves,  and  birds. 


One  by  One 

Mary  A.  Goye»  Boston. 

"  OiM  \t$  one  the  laads  ai e  flowinga 
One  by  one  the  xaomema  fall, 

•        •        •        • 
One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee^ 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each." 

They  were  fragmente  from  a  poem  in  an  old  school 
reader  of  her  childhood^  and  from  subliminal  depths  and 
bygone  years  they  came  into  Miss  Bennett's  consciousness, 
as  she  walked  to  schooL  She  wondered  why,  and  at  wWt 
call  of  association.  They  persisted.  They  said  themselves 
over ;  and  she  tried  to  recall  more  of  the  Unes,  but  only  the 
significaiit  opening  phrase  would  come  at  her  demand. 
"  On©  by  one.  One  by  one."  Each  line  had  begun  with 
those  words,  she  was  sure.  "  One  by  one  " —  but  she  could 
remember  no  more. 

That  mornings  as  Miss  Bennett  closed  the  plain  school 
Bible,  after  the  morning  reading,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  words, 
''  Then  shall  two  men  be  in  a  field,  one  is  uken  and  one  is 
left" 

Yes,  the  Great  Teacher  dismisses  His  pupils  one  by  one. 
And  not  only  so,  but  through  all  their  day,  with  infinite 
patience>  and  by  infinite  variety  of  sorrow  and  joy,  success 
and  failure^  He  teaches  them  one  by  one. 


And  she,  standing  there,  with  fifty  little  quivering,  throb- 
bing lives  before  her;  had  she  not  thought  of  them  too 
much,  just  as  "  her  class  "  ?  Two  months  of  the  school  year 
were  gone,  and  a  few  of  the  very  bright  and  very  good  chil- 
dren  had  impressed  their  personality  upon  her ;  a  few  of  the 
very  naughty  had  demanded  enough  of  her  care  and  special 
attention  to  win  her  love ;  one  or  two  very  pretty  children, 
one  or  two  very  homely  ones,  stood  out  from  the  mass. 
But  the  plain  little  average  child?  Were  there  not  quite  a 
number  whom  she  had  not  yet  met  face  to  face,  whom  she 
had  not  yet  touched,  with  the  direct  and  conscious  touch  of 
life,  to  sympathetic,  kindred  life  ? 

That  night  Miss  Bennett  thought  it  out.  They  were  so 
many.  Time,  strength,  resource,  were  limited.  It  could 
not  be  done  all  at  once.  But  the  words,  "  one  by  one  '* ;  if 
they  made  a  large  demand,  held  also  a  large  encouragement. 
Little  by  little,  it  could  be  done. 

These  are  some  of  the  outward  forms  of  the  way  Miss 
Bennett  did  it  That  very  night  a  fJEiir-sized  blank-book  held 
the  names  oi  all  her  children.  They  were  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  a  whoie  page  was  given  to  each.  She  made 
note  of  their  strongest  and  weakest  physical  and  mental 
characteristics :  health,  truthfulness,  cheerfulness,  self- 
reliance,  enthusiasm,  industry,  neatness,  generosity  —  these, 
or  the  lack  of  these,  she  thoughtfully  wrote  down.  She 
wrote  whatever  she  knew  of  the  home  of  each  child,  and 
whether  she  had  met  either  or  both  of  the  parents. 

Of  some  children,  she  found  she  knew  very  little.  One 
by  one,  she  must  get  acquainted.  She  decided  to  give  one 
day  to  each.  Nellie  Allen  was  first  on  the  list.  To-morrow 
should  be  her  day.  Nothing  should  be  said  about  it  The 
school  routine  should  go  on  just  as  usual.  No  child  should 
receive  less  notice  than  usual,  only  Nellie  should  receive 
more.  Nellie's  recitations  should  be  listened  to  with 
especial  care.  Her  seat  work  should  be  looked  at  thought- 
fully, discriminatingly,  thoroughly.  Nellie  should  be  studied 
by  her  teacher,  and  meantime,  should  feel  the  warmth  of  her 
teacher's  notice.  She  was  a  quiet  litde  girl.  Miss  Bennett 
was  not  sure  that  she  had  ever  led  the  march,  or  chosen  the 
games,  or  even  passed  the  paper. 

In  ten  weeks  Miss  Bennett  had  given  one  day  to  each  boy 
aud  girl  in  her  class,  and  she  and  the  blank  book  knew  much 
that  they  did  not  know  at  the  beginning  of  those  weeks. 

In  several  cases,  calls  had  been  made  at  the  homes,  and 
these  brought  rich  return  in  better  understanding  and 
enlarged  possibility  of  helpfulness,  but  at  such  cost  of  time 
and  strength  that  it  could  be  done  only  in  the  cases  where 
needed  most. 

Friendly  and  suggestive  little  notes  were  used  more  often, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  half  year.  Miss  Bennett  decided  to 
send  a  report  of  progress  to  each  home.  It  took  two  even- 
ings to  write  them.  Each  mother  was  told,  in  a  personal, 
informal  note,  of  her  child's  standing  in  the  class,  in  what 
lines  of  school  work  he  was  strong,  in  what  \eeak,  something 
of  his  deportment,  etc.    One  note  read  as  follows : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Evans  : 

The  school  year  is  just  half  gone.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  Fred  is 
now  in  my  highest  division.  His  reading  is  a  delight  to  me.  His  number 
work  is  good,  too,  but  in  writing  he  is  hurried  and  careless.  Will  jou  not 
help  by  noticing  carefully  the  written  papers  be  brings  home  and  praising 
any  improvement?  His  conduct  is  very  satisfactory.  Will  you  not  visit 
us  soon? 

Yours  cordially, 

Emma  F.  Bennett 

Miss  Bennett  was  pleased  that  these  notes  brought  several 
appreciative  repUes  and  a  few  visits. 

About  visits.  The  mothers  would  not  come,  except  on 
some  special  occasion,  and  a  general  visiting  day  was  so 
unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  the  very  mother  you  most  wanted 
to  see  slipped  away  in  the  crowd,  without  your  getting  to 
talk  with  her  at  all.  Miss  Bennett  planned  a  series  of 
parties.  One  Wednesday  afternoon  twelve  mothers  were 
invited  by  personal  notes.  Nearly  all  came,  and  that  number 
could  be  welcomed  individually  and  fixed  in  memory. 
Their  children,  all  in  the  same  division,  were  brought  into 
prominence.  At  recess,  just  those  children  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  and  serve  their  laothers  with  bonbons  and  fruit. 
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On  the  succeeding  three  Wednesdays  the  second,  thirds  and 
fourth  divisions  had  their  parties. 

Birthdays  helped,  too.  What  to  a  little  child  is  so  partic- 
ularly her  own  as  her  birthday  ?  On  a  large  calendar  that 
hung  beside  her  desk,  Miss  Bennett  wrote  them  in  from  her 
nativity  record,  and  the  joy  of  the  children  was  great  at 
finding  that  she  knew  and  thought  of  the  day  before  they 
told  her.  The  celebration  was  very  simple.  Perhaps  it  was 
Albert's  birthday.  Before  school,  a  tiny  candle-stick,  hold- 
ing a  little  colored  candle,  was  placed  on  his  desk.  After 
opening  exercises  the  candle  was  lighted,  with  simply  the 
remark,  "  Albert  is  seven  years  ojd  to-day."  Then  he  was 
given  white  paper,  instead  of  everyday  manila,  on  which  to 
do  all  his  written  work  for  the  day,  and  was  allowed  to  carry 
it  all  home.  Birthdays  that  came  on  Saturday  were  observed 
on  Friday,  those  of  Sunday  on  Monday,  and  a  week  before 
school  closed  there  was  a  morning  when  the  candles  burned 
for  every  child  whose  birthday  would  come  in  the  long 
vacation. 

In  June  Miss  Bennett  saw  that  class  go  out,  to  be  "  her 
class  **  no  more,  but  some  of  them  would  be  her  children 
always,  because,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  she  had  come  to 
know  them,  one  by  one. 


A  Story  for  Teachers 

The  Two  Frogs 

Adapted  by  A.  E.  A. 

Once  upon  a  time,  two  Frogs  hopped  out  to  see  the  great 
world.  One  was  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow.  He 
always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  The  other  was 
gruff  and  glum,  and  saw  the  blue  side  of  life. 

By  and  by,  the  two  Frogs  came  to  a  big,  shiny  pail.  The 
gruff  Frog  gave  a  great  leap.  Instead  of  landing  on  the 
edge  of  the  pail,  he  went  straight  over  it.  Then  there  was 
a  loud  splash ! 

With  a  quick,  little   hop,  the  other   Frog  reached   the 


"  He  found  himsell  at  the  top.' 


handle  of  the  pail.  Another  leap,  and  he  sat  dizzily  on  the 
rim. 

The  pail  was  full  to  the  brim  with  rich,  creamy  milk. 
The  gruff  Frog  was  just  sinking  for  the  third  time.  He 
gave  a  hoarse  *'  Ker  chug  "  when  he  saw  his  friend's  face 
peering  at  him. 

"  Keep  on  kicking !  "  called  the  cheery  Frog,  as  he 
plunged  in. 

But  the  blue  Frog  was  too  blue  even  to  kick.  Down  — 
down — down — he  went,  never  to  rise  again. 

Spring  was  coming  back.  The  hopeful  Frog  didn't  want 
to  drown  just  yet.  So  choked  and  blinded  as  he  was  with 
milk,  he  struck  out  boldly,  kicking  with  all  his  might. 

Round  and  round  he  went  in  his  struggles.  He  rose  and 
sank,  and  came  up  again.    The  milk  flew  to  right  and  left. 

Faster  and  faster,  round  and  round  and  round,  went  the 
Frog.  Faster  and  faster,  over  him,  under  him,  around  him, 
whirled  the  milk.  It  grew  thicker  and  yellower,  yellower 
and  thicker  with  every  turn. 


Soon  it  would  almost  bear  him  up.  Then,  harder  than 
ever,  with  all  his  strength,  the  brave  Frog  kept  oii  kicking. 

At  last,  with  one  last  great  splash,  tired  out,  but  safe  and 
sound,  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  a  pailful  of  fine,  firm, 
well-churned  butter. 

(Any  need  of  a  moral?  It  is  simply  to  keep  on  strug- 
gling—  "kicking"  here  is  not  rebelling  —  till  something 
better  comes.    Don't  give  up. — The  Editor.) 


Language  for  Youngest  Children 

Teaching  language  to  babies  has  been  a  problem  to  me. 
I  will  send  a  device  that  has  aided  me  greatly  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  pronouns.  I  usually  begin  with  the  personal 
pronouns.     I  place  the  following  group  on  the  blackboard  : 

It  is  I.  Is  it  I? 

It  is  he.  Is  it  he?  * 

It  is  she.  Is  it  she? 

It  is  we.  Is  it  we? 

It  is  they.  Is  it'they? 

We  drill  on  them.  The  little  folks  are  delighted  to  copy 
them,  and  soon  we  are  ready  for  the 

Game 

Our  cloak  room  joins  the  primary  room,  and  we  enter 
through  an  arched  doorway.  A  child  is  chosen  to  go  into 
the  cloak  room.  A  group  of  children  stand  inside,  near  the 
doorway  (or  a  screen  could  be  used).  The  child  in  the 
cloak  room  raps;  a  child  in  the  room  asks,  "Who  is  it?" 
The  child  replies,  "  It  is  I."  If  he  answers  correctly  he  is 
invited  in  and  is  allowed  to  choose  some  one  to  take  his 
place.  If  not,  the  group  choose  another  child  to  go  outside 
and  rap,  and  so  on,  until  one  is  found  who  can  respond 
correctly. 

1  ask  the  children,  "  Who  is  there?  "  They  reply,  "  It  is 
he,"  or  "  It  is  she,"  and  if  there  are  several  outside  they 
must  answer,  "  It  is  they." 

Then  I  request  the  group  outside  to  rap  and  the  children 
in  the  room  ask,  "  Who  is  there?"  They  reply,  " It  is  we," 
and  they  are  invited  in  and  each  one  chooses  others  to  step 
into  the  hallway.  Thus  the  game  continues.  By  judicious 
questioning  the  children  will  give  the  correct  statements  or 
questions,  especially  after  having  been  drilled  on  them. 

Then  I  take  another  list : 

Was  it  I^ 
Was  it  he? 
Was  it  she? 
Was  it  we? 
Was  it  they? 

it,  have  them  close  their  eyes. 

and  let  him  run  and  tap  the 
bell  and  let  him  resume  his  place  and  position.  I  say  to 
the  children,  "  Wake  up  !  Who  rang  the  bell?  Was  it  I  ?" 
They  must  reply,  "  It  was  he,"  or,  if  some  girl  rang  the  bell, 
I  ask,  "  Was  it  he  ?  Are  you  sure  ?"  and  they  reply,  "  It  was 
she,"  etc.  Later  we  combine  the  two  groups  and  then  take 
up  a  third.  As  children  enjoy  the  play  and  soon  learn  cor- 
rect forms  of  speech  T  have  found  it  both  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

lOWA. 


Leave  Some  Behind 

Little  kings  and  queens  of  the  May, 

Listen  to  me ; 

If  you  want  to  be 
Every  one  of  you  very  good, 
In  that  beautifal,  beaatifol,  beautiful  wood, 

Whatever  yoo  plack, 

Leave  some  for  good  luck ; 
Picked  from  the  stalk  or  pulled  up  by  the  root 
From  overhead  or  from  underfoot, 

Water-wonders  of  pond  or  brook, 

Wherever  you  look, 

Or  whatever  you  find, 

Leave  something  behind : 

Some  for  the  Naiads, 

Some  for  the  Dryads, 

And  a  bit  for  the  Nixies, 

And  the  Flzier.'—  Stl. 


It  was  I. 
It  was  he. 
It  was  she. 
It  was  we. 
It  was  they. 

After  drilling  the  pupils  on 
I   whisper   to  some   child 
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Some  of  Our  Birds     II 


Hannah  F.  Cakleton 
Chewink 


About  the  middle  of  April  arrives  the  chewink  or  towhee. 
He  bean  some  resemblance  to  the  American  robin,  but  is 
not  classed  in  the  same  family.  He  probabjy  gets  his  name 
of  ground  robin  from  his  habit  of  being  much  upon  the 
ground.  He  has  a  blade  head  and  neck  and  chestnut  sides. 
He  gets  his  name  '' Chewink"  from  his  call  note.  His  song 
is  just  a  note  and  a  trill,  quite  pretty  and  persistent  The 
scarlet  tanager's  song  yery  much  resembles  the  robin's,  but 
he  is  not  a  relative.  He  does  not  put  in  an  appearance 
until  May.  His  scarlet  plumage  makes  him  seem  out  of 
place  in  northern  latitudes.  He  is  tropical  in  his  tempera- 
ment, and  you  will  see  him  languidly  perching  on  a  fence 
rail  giving  utterance  to  his  call  note  of  Chip-chir.  His 
voice  is  hardly  as  sweet  as  the  robin's  —  being  a  trifle  grum. 
The  mate  is  a  good  sized  bird  of  a  greenish  color,  and  one 
spring  I  watched  a  female  bird  come  often  for  pieces  of 
twine  that  I  had  tied  to  a  tree  near  the  house,  and  fly  off  to 
the  woods  to  build  her  loosely  woven  nest.  The  dawn 
chorus  of  robins  and  bluebirds  begins  in  March,  and  soon 
in  April  the  robins  join  in.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
chorus  swells  louder  and  stronger,  many  new  voices  joining 
in. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

The  white-breasted  nuthatch  attracts  our  attention  by  the 
peculiar  and  daring  manner  in  which  he  runs  up,  down,  and 
around  the  trunks  of  trees.  He  seems  to  be  almost  playing 
a  meny  and  reckless  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  us,  for  we 
first  see  him,  then  he  disappears.  What  a  fearless  acrobat 
he  is !  His  head  is  now  down,  now  up ;  he  is  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  limb,  and  now  on  the  lower  side. 

Throughout  the  entire  year  we  may  see  this  bird  roving 
around  from  Canada  to  Florida.  How  are  we  to  recognize 
him? 

His  dark  feathers  are  of  a  slate  blue  ;  the  top  of  his  head 
is  black.  His  wings  are  shte-colored,  edged  with  brown ; 
the  under  parts  are  white.  The  tail  is  square,  and  how 
ridiculously  short  it  is,  too !  The  outer  tail  feathers  are 
barred  with  white* 

His  bill  is  somewhat  long  and  slender,  but  how  well 
adapted  it  is  for  getting  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  injurious 
insects  from  the  trees.  These  little,  short,  bluish-gray  birds 
are  of  great  value  in  destroying  the  eggs  and  insects  injuri- 
ous to  the  trees.  All  day  long  they  are  busy  inspecting 
crannies  and  holes  in  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees.  They  are 
so  busy  and  so  absorbed  we  can  creep  up  quite  near  to 
one  before  he  is  apparently  aware  of  our  presence. 

Brown  Thrasher 

Who  is  he  perched  on  the  topmost  limb  of  a  tree  at  a 
safe  distance  from  too  close  observation,  and  is  holding 
forth  with  such  a  medley  of  notes?  Clear  and  beautiful  is 
his  voice,  but  yet  there  is  something  saucy  about  it.  Is  he 
mocking  other  birds?  Do  we  catch  something  of  the  robin's 
strain  in  his  song?  Is  he  observing  human  beings  at  their 
work,  and  keeping  up  a  saucy  running  comment  about  them  ? 
Does  the  boy  set  to  hoeing  of  the  corn,  and  longing  to  go  a 
fbhing  hear  him  say  exasperatingly,  ''Puliit/  Hoe  ///"and 
then  go  on  with  a  jargon  of  notes?  You  may  not  get  a 
very  close  look  at  the  bird,  but  you  will  often  catch 
glimpses  of  his  reddish  brown  wings  as  he  flits  through  a 
berry  pasture.  If  you  get  near  him  unobserved,  when  the 
singing  mood  is  on  him,  and  he  is  perched  on  the  top  of 
some  tree,  you  will  see  that  his  breast  is  much  spotted  with 
brown.  This  bird  is  called  the  brown  thrasher  or  brown 
thrush,  but  is  not  classed  with  the  thrushes.  He  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  catbird. 

Wood  Thniah 

If  you  are  walking  near  the  woods,  and  hear  a  song  like 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  as  you  go  farther,  and  the  metallic 
notes  are  no  nearer,  as  you  go  on  and  on,  the  song  is  still 
far  away.    The  singer  is  the  wood  thrush,  and  though  be  i$ 


dressed  in  sober  colors,  in  nothing  gayer  than  cinnamon 
brown,  yet  he  is  a  very  pretty  creature.  His  breast  is  white, 
and  the  brown  spots  on  it  seem  perfectly  round  in  shape. 
Late,  one  cloudy  afternoon,  I  was  on  a  little  height  of  kmd 
on  which  half  a  dozen  small  oaks  were  growing.  A  thrush 
came  out  of  the  neighboring  woods,  and  perched  on  one  of 
the  oaks,  and  gave  me  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  song 
for  a  half  hour  or  so.  I  dared  not  move  about  to  get  a 
look  at  the  little  songster  for  fear  he  would  discover  me  and 
take  fright 

Oven  Bird 

If  you  are  walking  in  oak  woods,  and  suddenly  your  foot 
almost  crushes  a  little  roofed  nest  like  a  Dutch  oven  under 
the  dry  oak  leaves,  here  dwells  the  oven  bird,  or  golden 
crowned  thrush,  and  here  she  rears  her  little  family  with  no 
thought  that  the  roof  of  her  dwelling  is  likely  to  cave  in  at 
any  time^  when  some  thoughtless  human  being  walks  that 
way,  or  careless  beast  tramps  heavily  through  the  woods. 
The  bird  is  olive  green  in  color  with  a  stripe  of  brownish 
orange  on  the  head.  You  may  often  see  the  male  bird 
walking  about  on  the  sides  of  a  well  wooded  road.  His 
song  begins  low  pitched,  but  grows  louder,  as  he  keeps  on. 
Some  say  that  he  says  quicha,  quicha,  quieha^  but  his  song 
is  more  commonly  rendered  teacher ^  teacher ^  teacher.  There 
is  a  bright,  clear  quality  to  his  notes,  and  they  may  be  heard 
quite  a  long  distance. 

Cuckoo 

What  are  those  hoarse  frog-like  sounds  which  come  from 
that  little  thicket  of  small  oaks?  It  is  the  call  of  the 
cuckoo,  kuk'kuk-kuk'kuk !  If  you  keep  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, you  may  have  a  good  look  at  him.  He  is  olive  green 
above,  and  white  beneath.  His  bill  is  black,  and  there  is  a 
circle  of  red  around  the  eye. 

Humming  Bird 

You  are  always  pleased  to  see  the  dear  little  humming- 
bird,  as  he  poises  himself,  we  know  not  how  in  mid  air,  and 
thrusts  his  slender  little  tongue  into  the  trumpet  shaped 
blossoms  of  the  honeysuckle  growing  about  your  door. 
You  get  a  dazzling  vision  of  green  and  gold.  Do  you  also 
notice  his  brilliant  collar  which  gives  him  the  name  of  ruby 
throated  humming-bird  ?  Did  you  ever  think  how  the  hum- 
ming noise  was  caused?  Those  very  rapid  beats  of  the 
bird^s  wings,  so  rapid  that  you  cannot  count  them,  cause 
such  quick  vibrations  of  air,  that  the  humming  noise  is  pro- 
duced which  always  heralds  the  bird's  approach  before  we 
have  caught  sight  of  him.  All  sweet  tubular  flowers  seem 
to  be  favorites  of  the  bird,  such  as  petunias  and  nasturtiums. 
The  soft,  delicate  little  nest  placed  always  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  and  looking  as  if  it  were  only  a  little  excrescence  of  the 
branch,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  inside.  Any 
little  soft  bits  of  cotton  or  down  from  plants  and  moss  that 
can  be  found  go  into  the  makeup  of  this  httle  home  where 
only  two  little  white  eggs  are  hatched.  Abandoned  homes 
in  birdland  are  as  frequent  a  sight  as  they  are  in  the  domain 
of  human  beings.  We  find  them  not  only  late  in  the  fall 
when  the  birds  have  flown,  but  at  earlier  times.  The  blue- 
bird will  build  the  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  dead  tree  so  low  down 
that  it  is  easily  disturbed.  I  have  found  a  nest  with  the 
pale-blue  eggs,  only  to  look  again  in  a  few  days  and  dis- 
cover an  empty,  abandoned  home.  Birds  will  sometimes 
build  in  a  blackberry  patch,  and  rear  the  first  brood  success- 
fully in  early  summer.  Then,  they  will  commence  the  rear- 
ing of  the  second  brood  with  no  thought  that  an  intruder  is 
coming  to  interfere  with  their  quiet  home  life.  It  is  well 
that  so  many  birds  rear  a  second  brood.  If  they  did  not 
birdland  would  be  thinly  settled.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
the  birds  seem  to  be  flitting  about  with  no  settled  occupa- 
tion only  waiting  for  a  cold  wave  to  drive  them  southward. 

*'  A  bird's  nest !     Mark  it  weU,  within,  without. 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut. 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 
No  glue  to  join;  his  Httle  beak  was  all. 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished !     What  nice  hand 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  years*  apprenticeship  to  bopt 
Could  make  me  such  another?** 
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Nature  Study  by   Months     IX 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Nature  Study  Department,  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  City  Teachers 

(All  rtgbu  reserved) 

May 

"Now,  who  art  thou,  my  dainty  maid?" 
*'I'm  April's  sister,  sir,"  she  said ; 

Then  smiled  so  heavenly  sweet. 
And  making  me  a  courtesy  fine, 
She  dropped  an  armful  of  sunshine 

Right  down  about  my  feet. 
Her  blush  was  like  the  apple-blow; 
Her  eyes  like  riolets  that  grow 

Beside  the  meadow  stream. 
Oh !  buttercups  alone  would  dare 
To  match  the  bright  gold  of  her  hair. 

And  all  the  air  did  seem 
Rich  freighted  with  her  breath. 
Now  surely  happy  Nature  saith,  / 

**Thrice  welcome,  maiden  May." 
— May  V,  Gibbons  WiLiams  in  Ladies*  Home  yournal 

May  is  so  full  of  good  things  that  each  hour  of  the  day 
and  every  day  of  tiie  week  could  be  filled  with  possible 
nature  topics. 

There  are  two  sides  to  be  kept  in  view,  the  broader,  sympa- 
thetic outlook  upon  the  world  about  us,  and  the  closer,  more 
intensive  study  of  the  particular  phenomena  characteristic  of 
the  month.  How  shall  we  get  the  broader  view  ?  Spring  is 
here  in  all  its  beauty.  Now  is  the  chance  for  just  the  littie 
extra  effort  that  is  needed  to  take  the  children  out  to  meet 
it.  Plan  to  make  the  excursion  to  field  or  woods  one  which 
will  be  worth  while.  (For  the  details  of  this,  see  later  in 
the  article.) 

The  second  way  is  to  bring  the  spring  to  the  children. 
Make  your  window  an  expression  of  the  thought  by  grouping 
in  it  types  of  the  return  of  life.  Let  these  form  the  subject 
of  the  morning  talk.  (This  is  by  no  means  to  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  observation  lesson  given  in  the  nature  study 
period.)  Make  the  outlook  general,  but  take  in  your  hand, 
as  you  talk,  the  little  messengers  of  spring's  return,  to  serve 
as  texts. 

Among  the  heralds  of  spring  which  you  may  have 
arranged  in  the  window,  are  the  following :  the  vase  filled 
with  the  awakening  twigs ;  a  low  glass  dish  with  a  clump  of 
grass ;  a  shell  in  which  you  have  planted  a  bright  little  group 
of  Quaker  Ladies  (Houstonia) ;  the  twig  bearing  the  cocoon 
cradle,  either  with  or  without  its  occupant ;  the  young  fern 


from  the  woods,  etc.  Here  and  there  may  be  placed  pic- 
tures which  bear  out  the  same  idea.  Arradge  the  window 
artistically,  not  too  crowded  nor  stiff  as  to  grouping.  Let  it 
grow  from  day  to  day,  replacing  one  thing  by  another,  thus 
encouraging  die  children  to  look  for  the  new  thought  each 
morning. 

The  third  step  is  the  child's  own  discovery  of  spring  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school.  With  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
possibilities  of  what  he  can  see,  have  a  brisk  daily  minute  or 
two's  talk  on  the  nature  news  of  the  day.  This  is  to  be  the 
result  of  the  child's  own  discoveries  in  the  neighborhood. 
Each  little  statement  should  be  indicated  in  the  comer  of 
the  blackboard  you  have  saved  for  this  bulletin,  writing  the 
child's  initials  at  the  end.  City  blocks  show  the  spring, 
though  you  may  not  think  it.  Here  are  some  of  the 
observations  our  little  "  first  years  "  gave  us  : 

"  The  grass  is  greener  in  front  of  the  school." 

"  I  saw  some  flies  to-day  in  the  room." 

"  The  vine  has  little  pink  buds  on  it  now." 

"The  sun  felt  very  warm  to-day." 

"There  are  some  litde  green  spikes  (lily-of-the-valley) 
coming  up  in  my  yard." 

"  The  sparrows  are  carrying  strings  up  under  the  roof." 

Among  other  things,  one  alert  little  fellow  gave  enthusi- 
astically, "  They've  got  the  picture  of  a  goat  in  the  saloon 
windows  now."  To  him  this  was  a  sure  sign  of  spring,  and 
what  better  could  you  expect  with  a  school  flanked  at  that 
time  on  either  side  by  a  saloon  ? 

The  aim  of  these  lessons  is  to  stimulate  out-of-door 
observations  and  keep  the  children  in  touch  with  nature,  as 
she  develops  from  day  to  day.  Encourage  the  children  to 
bring  in  illustrations  of  spring's  return. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  some  definite  things  in  nature 
to  watch  developing  from  day  to  day.  Let  every  Monday 
throughout  the  spring  be  "  Nature  News  Day,"  when  the 
bulletins  may  be  brought  in  of  the  progress  of  tree,  vine, 
garden,  etc.,  which  we  have  decided  to  watch. 

The  following  topics  are  given  as  suggestions  for  some 
work  which  may  be  taken  up  : 

Observation  of  special  tree  near  school. 

Progress  of  trees  in  school  block. 

Record  of  new  garden  flowers  in  bloom. 

Progress  of  vegetables  in  home  garden. 

Fruit  trees  in  vicinity. 

Bushes  in  school  yard. 

Vine  on  the  building. 

Bird  activity  in  vicinity. 

Thermometer  changes.     Length  of  day,  etc. 

In  the  upper  grades,  the  children  should  keep  a  note  book 
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of  the  changes  observed  by  the  class  from  week  to  week. 
Individual  work  may  be  assigned,  in  some  cases,  to  advantage. 

Lastly  may  come  the  embodiment  of  all  this  in  the 
attempt  of  the  early  races  to  explain  the  coming  of  spring  in 
their  myths.  There  is  an  order  of  progression,  I  believe,  in 
legends,  which  may  be  used  at  this  time.  In  certain  myths 
the  plot  is  more  simple,  the  characters  fewer,  and  the  setting 
more  within  the  child's  comprehension.  In  others  the 
meaning  is  too  symbolic  for  younger  children,  hence  the 
order  of  stories  given  below. 

For  the  first  year,  use  the  old  folk  story  of  (he  "  Sleeping 
Beauty."  Here  the  Princess  (the  earth)  is  awakened  by  the 
sun,  in  the  guise  of  the  Prince,  whose  kiss  (the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun)  is  the  signal  for  all  life  to  rouse  from  its  sleep. 

"The  sun  has  kissed  the  slambering  buds, 
And  waked  the  earth  to  glory, 
Aroused  from  winter's  dreary  sleep 
Ah  in  the  fairy  story. 

The  Prince's  kiss  awoke  the  maid 

When  he  in  slumber  found  her, 
And  at  the  touch  the  sleeping  world 

Moved,  rose,  and  stirred  around  her." 

For  a  most  beautiful  expression  of  this  in  another  poem,  see 
Tennyson's  "  Day  Dream." 

For  the  next  grade  we  have  used  the  American  Indian 
legend  of  the  Birds  of  the  Seasons,  or  "  How  the  Summer 
Came."  We  claimed,  however,  poetic  license  to  change  the 
story,  so  as  not  to  dismember  the  bird,  and  to  make  the 
chief  a  prisoner  in  the  sky,  rather  than  a  second  St. 
Sebastian.  See  "Legends  of  the  Springtime."  Part  I. 
Educational  Publishing  Co. 

In  place  of  this  may  be  used,  if  wished,  the  Scandinavian 
legend  of  Iduna  and  the  Apples. 

For  the  third  grade,  the  Greek  myth  of  Proserpine,  as  told 
by  Hawthorne  in  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  familiar  of  the  season's  legends.  See,  also,  "Little 
Flower  Folk,"  Vol.  II.,  and  "  Nature  Myths  and  Stories,"  by 
Flora  J.  Cook. 

For  the  fourth  grade,  take  the  story  of  Baldur,  well  told 
in  5/.  Nicholas^  September,  1882,  or  "  Legends  of  Norse- 
land,"  Mara  L.  Pratt.  Choose  the  versions  having  the 
ending  positive  rather  than  negative,  where  Baldur  is  per- 
mitted to  return  for  a  part  of  each  year. 

For  the  fifth  grade,  study  the  story  of  Siegfried  and  Brun- 
hilde.  See  books  already  mentioned  and  the  following: 
"The  Story  of  the  German  Iliad,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  and 
"  Great  Epics  of  Mediaeval  Germany,"  by  Dippold.  After 
the  story  has  been  told  and  interpreted  as  a  myth  of  spring, 
show  the  children  Wagner's  use  of  it  in  his  wonderful  music 
drama,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  Show  how  the  musical 
motives  symbolize  the  characters  and  action  of  the  story. 
Play  for  them  the  Sword  motive^  Siegfried's  Call,  The  Bird, 
the  Brunhilde  motive,  the  Dancing  of  the  Flames,  etc.  The 
best  reference  book  upon  this  is  Lavignac's  "  Music  Dramas 
of  Richard  Wagner."  If  you  have  heard  the  Ring  given,  that 
in  itself  will  be  your  best  preparation. 

"  The  singers  of  the  Sagas  saw 

When  spring  brings  back  the  gray  world's  youth, 
Their  souls  suffused  with  love  and  awe 

The  dim  foretelling  of  a  truth ; 
That  someone  holds  an  unseen  throne, 

And  speaks,  although  with  speechless  tongue. 
This  dim  unknown  they  made  their  own, 

And  '  Baldur's  come  again,'  was  sung." 

So  much  for  the  broader  outlook  over  the  world  of  nature. 
After  this,  take  up  the  definite  study  of  a  few  topics,  prefer- 
ably, in  a  given  area,  rather  than  a  glimpse  of  many.  Limit 
your  ambition  to  a  few  thoughts,  and  work  them  out  quietly 
and  thoroughly  to  their  completion.  Know  what  you  are 
working  for,  and  see  that  you  reach  it.  One  such  topic 
completed  is  better  than  a  dozen  dashed  at. 

'  The  Brook  and  Its  Life 

Should  you  decide  to  make  this  the  only  topic  of  study 
for  the  next  two  months,  there  would  be  in  it  an  abundance 
of  material. 


I.  Excursion 

Select  your  brook  for  study.  Prepare  for  the  trip  by 
introductory  lessons.  Lay  the  foundations,  while  upon  the 
excursion,  for  the  following  topics. 

II.  Study  of  the  Stream 

Its  course.  Its  character,  according  to  slope  and  bed. 
The  banks.  The  bed.  The  current.  Source  of  the  stream. 
Work  of  the  stream,  or  erosion. 

III.  Study  of  a  Water-worn  Rock 

The  story  of  the  stone  on  its  journey  from  rock  mass  to 
its  resting  place  in  river  bed.  Effect  of  trip  upon  its  form. 
Make  a  study  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  river  sand  from  the 
specimens.  Study  their  physical  characteristics.  Reason 
out  their  history. 

IV.  How   the  Stream   Helps   in    Soil  Making  and  Soil 

Spreading 

V.  Stream  Life 

Inter-relation  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Set  up  a  "  bal- 
anced "  aquarium,  doing  the  work  before  the  children,  and 
reasoning  out  each  step  with  them.  What  do  the  plants  do 
for  the  animals  ?    What  do  the  animals  do  for  the  plants  ? 

VI.  Animal  Life  in  the  Stream, 

Make  a  study  from  the  living  specimens  of  each  of  the 
following:  the  fish,  the  frog,  the  crayfish,  the  newt,  the 
turtle,  and  the  snail. 

VII.  Plant  Life  in  the  Stream 

Study  the  cabomba  or  plant  given  you  by  the  aquarist, 
the  common  stoneworts,  and  the  "  pond  scum,"  or  spirogyra. 
The  duck  weed,  also,  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  water  life.  From 
this  you  may  pass  to  the  water- loving  life  of  stream  and 
pond.  For  example,  the  sphagnum  moss,  the  reeds,  the  iris, 
and  the  water  lily. 

References 

For  the  study  of  the  stream,  see  "  Field  Work  in  Nature 
Study,"  by  Professor  Jackman ;  "Brooks  and  Brook  Basins," 
Frye ;  "  Pebbles,"  by  Alpheus  Hyatt,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ; 
Shaler's  "  First  Book  in  Geology." 

For  the  inter-relation  of  plant  and  animal  life,  see  any 
good  book  on  aquaria,  together  with  the  Cornell  Leaflet  on 
the  same  subject.  For  animal  life  in  the  stream  consult 
"The  Brook  Book,"  by  Mary  Rogers  Miller;  "The  Cray- 
fish," by  Huxley;  "Life  History  of  a  Toad,"  Professor  Gage 
{^Cornell  Leaflet)  ;  "  Our  Land  and  Water  Friends,"  by  M. 
E.  Bamford,  also,  "Up  and  Down  the  Brooks,"  by  the  same 
author. 

The  Excursion 

This  should  be  for  the  purposes  of  study.  Too  often  it  is 
for  recreation  only.  Both  teacher  and  children  should  make 
as  careful  preparation  for  this  as  for  any  other  lesson. 

Select  your  locality  with  direct  reference  to  what  you  have 
been  working  upon  or  expect  to  take  up.  Go  over  the 
ground  yourself  before  taking  your  class.  I  have  found  the 
best  results  to  come  from  preceding  the  trip  by.  several  in- 
troductory lessops.  The  children  have  profited  more  in  this 
way  than  by  simply  turning  them  loose  without  preparation 
and  expecting  Nature  to  do  the  work. 

I.     Locality. 

Where  it  is.     How  we  are  to  get  there. 
(Opportunities  for  geographical  drill  in  location.) 
II.     Purpose  of  excursion. 

III.  Problems  it  is  to  help  us  solve. 

IV.  What  we  are  to  look  for. 

V.     What  we  are  to  bring  back  for  study. 
VI.     Equipment  for  excursion. 

On  the  return  there  should  be  a  bright  lesson  upon  "  Ex- 
cursion Notes."  I^t  the  children  give  their  observations 
quickly  and  voluntarily.  Do  not  dampen  their  enthusiasm 
in  describing  the  trip  by  confining  them  to  definite  topics  at 
first.  After  a  free  expression,  then  arrange  the  data  under 
various  heads,  viz,,  "What  insects  did  we  see  in  the  fields  ?" 
''  What  did  we  learn  about  the  shape  of  the  trees  which  grew 
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in  the  open  and  those  which  grew  in  the  woods  ?  "  "  What 
di4  the  brook  have  to  tell  us?  "  With  the  older  children 
the  work  may  be  still  more  systematic  and  written  expres- 
sion should  follow  the  oral. 

A  second  point  is  to  make  frequent  excursions  a  short 
distance  from  home.  Take  your  class  around  the  block  to 
study  the  trees.  Go  over  to  the  nearest  square  to  see  the 
plant  life  there.  Take  them  to  the  department  store  where 
a  loom  is  in  operation  or  a  miniature  coal  mine  is  shown. 
These  exhibitions  visit  our  Urge  stores  periodically.  Make 
your  long  excuisions  to  the  field  or  woods  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, but  do  not  think  the  short  ones  beneath  your  notice. 

Bird  Study 

For  the  city  the  range  is  limited.  It  is  better  for  the 
first  year  teacher  to  make  it  her  business  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  bird  study  by  taking  up  a  single  ty^e  or  two 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  do  what  is  better  left  until  later 
grades. 

I  know  of  no  better  bird  to  begin  work  upon  than  our 
common  carrier  or  homing  pigeon.  These  can  be  borrowed 
from  some  fancier  or  bought  at  the  market  where  live  stock 
is  usually  kept.  As  to  form,  flight,  etc.,  it  is  typical  of  all 
birds  the  child  may  study  later.  It  is  within  his  environ- 
ment, which  is  an  otherpoint  in  its  favor.  Best  of  all,  when 
the  study  is  completed,  the  door  of  the  cage  may  be  opened 
and  the  bird  will  fly  directly  upward,  circle  for  a  few  times 
and  then  head  safely  in  the  homeward  direction.  The  chil- 
dren can  hardly  wait  until  the  next  day  to  learn  if  the  bird 
**  did  really  get  home."  The  pigeon  well  studied  will  be  the 
key  to  all  bird  form. 

Another  city  bird  is  our  common  English  sparrow.  This 
may  be  selected  as  a  topic  for  study,  though  the  larger  part 
must,  of  necessity,  consist  of  directed  work  outside  of  the 
class-room. 

The  robin  may  possibly  be  added  to  our  list,  for  the 
squares  and  parks  furnish  opportunity  for  observation  here. 

Aside  from  these,  how  many  birds  are  there  which  the 
first  year  child  in  the  heart  of  town  can  study  from  life? 
Schools  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  may  and  should  go  farther 
than  we  in  the  crowded  central  district.  It  is  for  us  to 
recognize  our  limitations  and  not  try  to  make  it  up  by 
lapsing  into  dini  talks  in  place  of  bird  study. 

I  know  I  am  flying  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bird  lovers  when  I  say  this,  but  just  look  at  the 
matter  squarely  and  tell  me  how  much  study  ^  birds  is  pos- 
sible in  city  blocks  in  distinction  from  study  about  birds. 
Stuffed  material  P  Never !  That  should  have  no  place  in 
the  school  where  respect  for  life  is  the  keynote.  Well 
enough  for  the  college  and  museum  where  they  are  con- 
sidered necessary,  but  not  for  the  school-room.  No  I  Study 
what  you  can  in  this  line,  doing  good,  honest  work  in  it,  and 
your  foundation  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  child 
when  he  reaches  the  grades  above  you  and  reaches  out  into 
wider  bird  study.  No  better  line  of  work  can  be  taken  up 
in  the  higher  grades  than  "  Our  Common  Native  Birds."  It 
shoukl  be  a  systematic  record  of  observations  made  upon 
them,  in  their  homes,  how  to  know  them,  and  how  to 
protect  them.  , 

Nestt 

Undisturbed  by  their  surroundings  our  city  sparrows  fur- 
nish us  a  chance  for  observation  here.  Before  starting  the 
study  of  nests,  prepare  for  this  by  seeing  that  our  littie  ones 
observe  the  sparrows  at  work.  Fasten  a  box  in  a  tree  near 
the  window  or  find  some  place  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
sparows  have  begun  to  build.  In  going  back  and  forth  to 
school  the  children  will  notice  the  birds  industriously  pick- 
ing up  straws  and  pieces  of  string.  Let  the  children  hang 
a  few  strands  of  wool  where  the  birds  can  find  them. 

The  higher  grades  should  construct  simple  bird  houses 
from  wood  and  place  them  where  our  native  birds  may  use 
them. 

The  building  of  the  nest  observed  and  its  purpose  devel- 
oped, next  may  come  definite  study  of  the  constmction. 
Take  the  robin's  nest  first  for  indoor  work,  as  it  may  be 
associated  direcUy  with  a  bird  the  children  know. 

Begin  toward  tiie  end  of  next  summer  to  collect  different 


nests  for  study  next  year.  This  is  permanent  material,  and 
after  the  broods  have  hatched,  may  be  taken  without 
injustice  to  the  bird. 

The  interest  with  which  the  children  discover  the  mate- 
rials in  each,  and  how  they  are  put  together  and  fastened  or 
hung  on  the  branch,  results  in  excellent  training.  As  typical 
ones,  each  differing  from  the  other,  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing list  useful ;  the  loosely  constructed  nest  of  the  English 
sparrow,  the  mud-lined  robin's  nest,  the  hanging,  woven 
oriole's,  the  hair  bird  (chipping  sparrow),  and  the  shallow, 
glued  twig  nest  of  the  chimney  swallow. 

'*  Why  do  you  fly  so  fast,  litUe  swallows, 
Mways  snapping  for  flies; 
Swooping  along  the  streams  and  hollows, 
And  never  nearing  the  skies?  " 

" «  Baby  birds  crying,'  says  one  little  swallow, 
«  Waiting  for  food  in  the  nest. 
Will  you  put  on  your  wings,  little  child,  and  follow 
And  help  me  catch  the  rest? ' " 

Spring  Flowers 

Just  a  word  here.  This  study  is  one  which  is  usually 
quite  thoroughly  taken  up.  The  only  warning  needed,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  make  it  too  analytical.  If  you  know  no  way 
but  the  old  way,  that  of  descriptive  botany,  do  it,  but  begin 
to  branch  out  toward  the  life  side  of  the  study.  Ask  your- 
self at  every  point  in  your  study  of  a  plant,  "  What  is  this 
for?  "  Try  not  to  bring  out  a  single  physical  characteristic 
of  a  plant  or  flower  whose  meaning  you  cannot  see.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  turn  back  to  the  suggestion  in  the  April 
number  for  the  study  of  the  Easter  lily.  Here  there  was 
sepse  training  and  observation  upon  the  physical  character- 
istics, but  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  reasoning  and  interpre- 
tation of  plant  life.  Do  not  be  troubled  if  you  cannot 
explain  everything.  Botanists  themselves  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered all  the  "  whys."  The  best  book  yet  published  to 
lead  you  to  plant  interpretation  is  one  mentioned  before,  i.^., 
«  First  Studies  of  Plant  Life,"  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Atkinson.  For 
the  study  of  the  various  flowers  and  their  interpretation, 
William  Hamilton  Gibson's  ^*  Blossom  Hosts  and  Insect 
Guests "  is  most  complete.  Along  this  line  may  also  be 
mentioned  "  Ten  New  England  Blossoms,"  by  C.  M.  Weede, 
and  Neltjie  Blanchan's  beautifully  illustrated  "  Nature's  Gar- 
den." For  library  reference  use  the  translation  of  Professor 
Muller's  "  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers." 

Garden  Making 

May  the  day  soon  dawn  when  Boards  of  Education  may 
realize  the  value  of  gardening  and  build  each  new  school 
with  that  as  much  in  view  as  the  blackboards.  In  the 
crowded  portion  it  must  be  the  roof  garden*.  What  are  we 
to  do  until  then?  Is  there  an  atom  of  room  in  the  front, 
back,  or  side  of  the  school?  Start  your  gardening  there. 
Take  up  a  row  or  two  of  the  bricks,  or  even  a  flagstone  if 
the  Board  will  permit.  May  you  not  have  the  delay  in  re- 
ceiving permission  that  DeChamey  had  for  little  Picciola. 

Next,  limit  your  aspirations  to  one  definite  thing.  Do 
not  attempt  to  raise  a  varie^  of  plants  and  flowers.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  the  making  a  success  of  a  single  kind.  Be- 
gin early  enough  to  have  a  lesson  on  soil,  drainage,  plant 
food,  fertilizers,  etc.  Apply  this  to  the  selected  plot. 
Study  the  seed  of  what  you  are  to  plant,  germinate  some  in 
the  school-room  as  well  as  in  your  garden  bed  and  watch  its 
growth  steadily.  It  is  better  to  select  plants  which  will 
mature  before  the  close  of  school.  Select  homely,  everyday 
plants — morning  glories,  nasturtiums,  radishes,  etc. 

Each  grade  should  have  its  separate  problem  to  work  out, 
according  to  the  suggestions  made  in  April  Primary  Educa- 
tion under  "  Germination." 

What  if  you  have  no  ground?  There  still  remains  the 
window-box  and  the  home  planting.  Do  what  you  can  to 
watch  the  life  history  of  at  least  one  plant  from  birth  to 
maturity. 

In  one  room  where  the  class  was  doing  special  work  upon 
the  forest,  the  children  brought  in  wild  plants  very  early  in 
the  spring,  planted  them  in  their  window-box,  and  watched 
them  flower  and  mature  the  seed. 
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In  another  room,  the  makmg  and  keeping  of  a  good  lawn, 
was  their  especial  study,  and  its  economic  application  to  the 
study  and  care  of  the  school  lawn  was  no  small  matter.  The 
children  also  studied  grass  plots  in  the  vicinity  as  well  as  in 
the  public  squares. 

Another  higher  class  studied  the  practical  laying  out  of 
grounds  around  the  home  or  school.  They  made  their  ob- 
servations upon  grounds  in  the  vicinity  and  then  drew  plans 
for  given  areas,  according  to  certain  conditions. 

For  references  upon  this  subject  of  gardening  in  addition 
to  the  list  given  in  the  October  Piomary  Education  may  be 
added : 

«  The  Soil,"  by  F.  A.  King. 

"  Garden  Making,"  by  L.  H.  BtUey.  "Planting  of  Shrubbery,"  by  L. 
H.  Bailey.     (Cormll  AgHiuUural  Buiietin,  No,  2t, ) 

"  A  Child's  Garden."     (  CorntU  Teacher's  Leaflet,  No.  4, ) 

*'  Hints  on  Rural  School  Grounds."  (  Cornell  Agricultural  Bulletin, 
No,  160,) 

'*  Lawns  and  Lawn  Making,"  by  F.  Lamson  Scribner.  (Reprint  from 
Year  Book,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

"  Live  Covers  for  Country  Homes,"  by  Byron  D.  Halstead.  {Neto 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  No.  144,) 

Country  Life  in  America,  March,  1903.  (An  entire  gardening 
number.) 

Kindness  to  Animals 

Toward  the  close  of  the  school  year  reserve  a  week  or  two 
for  definite  instruction  on  this  subject.  Write  to  your  local 
Humane  Association  or  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  asking  them  for  literature  and  references  upon 
the  work.     They  will  be  more  than  glad  to  aid  you  in  this. 

Your  whole  attitude  throughout  the  year,  that  of  respect 
for  life  and  love  for  our  little  brothers  of  earth  and  air,  will 


have  been  the  best  preparation  in  spirit  for  the  children. 
Make  the  present  study  definite  and  practical.  Take  up  the 
everyday  problems  which  confront  the  lover  of  animals  in 
the  city.  There  arc  two  elements  which  contribute  to  the 
'  sufferings  of  animals,  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  will 
power.  See  that  the  children  who  leave  you,  go  out  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  a  few  common  facts  as  to  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  in  this  matter.  When- 
ever possible,  see  that  your  lessons  find  expression  in  action. 
The  following  topics  are  in  line  with  the  subject  suggested : 
I     Home  Pets. 

Care. 
II     Domestic  Animals. 

Housing. 

Feeding. 

Cbthing.  « 

Working. 

III  Animals  in  Hot  Weather. 

IV  Where  to  Send  Sick  and  Homeless  Animals. 

V     What  to  Avoid.     Common  Forms  of  Cruelty,  Con- 
scious and  Unconscious. 
VI    Wild  Life.     What  we  May  do  to  Preserve  it. 
VII    Our  Debt  to  the  Animals. 
VIII    Societies  in  the  United  States. 
What  they  are  doing. 
What  we  may  do  to  help  them. 

I  believe  this  is  an  imperative  duty  which  rests  upon  us 
as  teachers,  to  make  this  the  capstone  of  our  teaching  for 
the  year ;  active  loving  kindness  to  aUof  God*s  other  children. 

He  who  is  not  actively  kind,  is  cx^^L^yohn  Xuthin 
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Memorial  Day 


*  The  cycling  years  again  have  brought 

To  us  Memorial  Day, 
The  gallant  men  who  bravely  fought 

For  us,  are  old  and  gray. 
Their  numbers,  year  by  year,  grow  less 

And  more  are  laid  away, 
Where  we  with  flowers  their  graves  may  dress 

On  each  Memorial  Day. 


"  Then  bring  the  blossoms  fair  and  sweet 

To  deck  each  grass-grown  bed. 
While,  reverently,  we  all  repeat 

'  Here  lie  our  honored  dead. 
Whose  memory  we  will  all  revere 

Till  time  shall  pass  away. 
And,  sacred,  keep  with  every  year 

A  new  Memorial  Day.*  " 


The  School  Museum 

Annir  H.  Quill,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  hate  to  go  to  school,  it  is  so  dull.  I  wish 
it  was  summer  so  we  could  have  vacation  !  " 

The  teacher  looked  up  in  surprise ;  it  was  her  brightest, 
most  helpful  scholar  who  spoke,  and  while  she  felt  the  dull- 
ness, at  times,  herself,  she  was  surprised  at  this  outbreak, 
because  this  little  lad  was  so  cheerful  and  helpful  always,  and 
was  so  easily  interested  in  his  studies. 

As  she  turned  to  look  at  him,  another  child  came  bound- 
ing into  the  room  holding  up  a  tiny  round  ball  seemingly 
made  of  pale  gray  tissue  paper. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Miller,  see  what  I  have  found  !  " 

"  Ah,  a  hornet's  nest !  " 

Instan  y  an  idea  popped  into  the  teacher's  head.  Why 
not  start  a  school  museum  ?  That  would  surely  interest  the 
young  people.  After  school  opened  she  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  all  her  knowledge  of  hornets,  their  habits,  and 
homes.  Then  she  told  them  that  if  they  all  would  become 
collectors,  in  a  small  way,  she  would  see  what  could  be  done 
about  a  room  for  the  specimens. 

She  chose  the  part  of  the  wood-shed  that  contained  a 
window ;  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  larger  boys,  she  made  into 
a  pretty  little  museum.  A  number  of  children  brought 
pieces  of  board  that  could  be  used  for  shelves.  As  they  had 
no  table,  two  long  boards  were  hung  as  swinging  shelves, 
one  above  the  other,  from  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
brackets  for  the  small  shelves  were  made  from  crotches  of 
trees,  fastened  to  the  unfinished  sides  of  the  shed  room. 

"And  now,  teacher,  what  shall  we  get  for  specimens?" 
asked  the  boy  who  had  so  recently  proclaimed  school  so 
dull,  as  he  saw  the  hornet's  nest  given  the  place  of  honor 
as  the  first  specimen,  in  the  now  completed  but  empty 
museum. 

"  Charley,  who  is  so  very  much  interested  in  rock  speci- 
mens, may  see, what  he  can  find  us  in  that  line.  Minnie 
brought  me  some  pretty  moss  last  week ;  she  can  bring  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  moss.  Harry  can  find  us  some  of  last  year's 
birds'  nests,  and  Willie   can  cut   me  a  piece  of  twig  from 


every  different  kind  of  tree  that  he  flnds,  when  we  go  to  the 
woods  Saturday.  George,  who  whittles  such  pretty  things 
with  his  knife,  can  bring  in  his  finest  work.  Maud  and 
Jennie  can  bring  some  gold  fish  and  plants  from  the  gold 
fish  pond  and  I  will  provide  the  aquarium. 

Then  I  want  every  scholar  to  bring  in  something,  the 
oddest  or  the  prettiest  thing  of  any  sort  that  you  can  find. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  museum  was  far  from  empty. 
One  boy  found  a  robin  that  had  been  killed  by  striking  a 
wire  in  flying ;  this  had  been  stuffed  and  now  looked  very 
lifelike  perched  on  a  twig  fastened  to  the  wall. 

An  oriole's  nest,  formed  from  part  of  some  boy's  kite 
string,  no  doubt,  hung  from  a  large  branch  on  which  sat  a 
stuffed  owl,  a  present  to  the  museum. 

J'here  were  hornets*  nests,  oak  apples,  pine  cones,  birch 
bark,  and  many  kinds  of  wood ;  baskets  made  from  peach 
and  cherry  stones,  a  wooden  ball  and  chain.  Mosses  of  all 
kinds,  many  mineral  and  marine  specimens.  Then,  on  a 
rustic  stand,  made  by  one  of  the  older  scholars,  sat  the 
aquarium  that  the  teacher  had  provided,  and  in  it  swimming 
about  contentedly  among  the  familiar  plants  and  grasses  of 
their  native  pond,  were  half  a  dozen  lovely  gold  fish. 

One  pupil  brought  in  a  carious  gourd,  others  brought 
blocks  of  patch-work,  funny  corn-husk  dolls,  a  nice  little 
collection  of  stamps,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Every  morning  the  teacher  gave  them  a  half- hour  talk  on 
some  one  of  the  specimens,  and  the  teacher,  the  scholars, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  village,  are  very  proud  of  the  school 
museum. 


Which  is  It  ? 

A.  E.   A. 


The  ah's  so  sweet  with  apple  blooms 

A-falling  and  a-falling, 
The  air's  so  sweet  with  bobolinks 

A-calling  and  a-calling, 
I  smell  and  listen,  till,  methinks 

They're  bob-o- blooms  and  apple-links. 
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Friday  Question  Box 

(My  method  u  to  have  a  **  Question  Box."  A  child  who  has  **  helped  *' 
all  the  week  is  allowed  to  *'draw"  the  first  question  from  the  box  on 
Friday  afternoon.  The  child  who  can  answer  this  question  when  asked 
by  the  **  child- teacher  "  is  allowed  to  draw  a  question  and  in  turn,  to  act 
as  teacher.  So  the  game  goes  on.  An  elastic  band  is  put  about  the 
questions  used  at  any  exercise,  so  that  none  are  worn  threadbare,  liter- 
idly  and  figuratively,  by  being  asked  too  often  at  successive  times. — 
A.  B.  B.) 

The  Children's  Question  Box 

Anna  B.  Hadlam 
(  C§tUinuidJrom  April  number) 

Name  some  of  the  foreign  fruits. 

Name  some  of  the  fruits  in  which  you  find  small  seeds. 

Do  you  know  of  any  fruits  which  have  astone  ? 

Name  some  fruits  which  have  a  shell.  What  are  such 
fruits  usually  called  ? 

What  fruits  grow  in  clusters  ? 

What  fruits  are  eaten  when  fresh  ? 

What  fruits  are  used  for  jellies? 

What  fruits  are  used  for  canning,  or  preserving  ? 

What  fruits  are  preserved  by  drying? 

What  is  the  fruit  which  we  call  dates? 

Why  is  the  Arab  careful  to  plant  the  stones  of  the  dates 
which  he  eats,  instead  of  throwing  them  away  ? 

Who  was  "Apple-seed  John"?  Why  do  people  remem- 
ber him? 

Name  some  other  fruits  beside  the  apple  which  have  their 
seeds  in  a  core. 

In  what  ways  can  you  tell  when  an  apple  is  ripe  ? 

At  what  season  does  the  farmer  gather  the  apples? 

When  are  the  nuts  ripe?    What  is  a  nutting  party? 

How  can  we  tell  when  nuts  are  ripe? 

Why  do  we  wait  for  Jack  Frost  to  come  before  we  try  to 
g;ather  the  chestnuts? 

What  little  creature  likes  to  go  nutting  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls? 

Why  does  the  squirrel  store  up  nuts? 

On  what  do  acorns  grow? 

How  do  we  know  when  acorns  are  ripe  ? 

What  would  be  likely  to  grow,  if  you  should  plant 
an  acorn  ? 

How  does  the  squirrel  help  nature  to  plant  oak 
groves? 

What  is  the  fruit  of  the  pine  trees  ? 

Where  does  the  pine  tree  hide  its  seeds? 

Why  do  the  scales  of  the  pine  cones  overlap 
each  other  so  closely  ? 

What  happens  if  you  bring  a  pine  cone  into 
the  school- room  where  the  air  is  warm? 

How  old  must  a  pine  cone  be  before  it  becomes 
ripe  and  will  open  and  scatter  its  seeds? 

Why  do  the  squirrels  visit  the  pine  forests  in  the 
spring  of  the  year? 

How  does  the  squirrel  manage  to  get  the  seeds 
from  out  the  solid,  compact  cone,  with  its  tightly 
closed  scales?  In  what  position  does  he  hold  the 
cone?  • 

What  becomes  of  the  seeds  of  the  pines  after 
the  scales  of  the  cones  have  opened  ? 

What  is  the  reason  the  pine  cone  can  scatter  its 
seeds  to  quite  long  distances,  and  in  all  directions  ? 

In  what  position  does  the  pine  tree  hold  its  one  year  old 
cones? 

In  what  way  does  the  pine  tree  hold  its  cones  when  they 
are  two  years  old?  What  help  is  this  in  scattering  the 
seeds? 

Of  what  use  are  the  wings  to  the  pine  seeds  ? 

How  many  seeds  are  found  packed  within  each  scale  of 
the  pine  cone? 

Why  can  the  grass  seem  to  say,  "  Here  I  come  creeping 
everywhere  "  ? 

Of  what  use  is  it  for  grass  to  form  its  seed  ? 

Of  what  use  is  the  grass  to  the  farmer? 

What  use  is  grass  seed  to  the  farmer? 


How  does  the  fiirmer  sow  the  grass  seed? 

How  does  nature  sow  the  grass  seed  ? 

When  does  the  grass  go  to  seed  ? 

What  do  you  notice  on  the  grass  before  the  seeds  form? 

Tell  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  spring  flowers. 

What  colors  have  you  ever  seen  in  tuUps  ? 

What  colors  have  you  seen  among  the  crocus  blossoms  ? 

How  do  you  suppose  the  snowdrop  got  its  name? 

What  other  name  ha»the  Mayflower? 

Where  would  you  go  to  look  for  Mayflowers  ? 

Why  should  we  think  of  the  Mayflower  as  a  shy  flower? 

Where  do  we  look  for  the  dandelion  blossoms? 

Why  do  we  sometimes  say  that  the  dandelion  blossoms 
"star"  the  grass? 

What  kind  of  a  stem  has  the  dandelion  blossom? 

Why  does  the  dandelion  blossom  grow  taller  each  day  ? 

What  happens  to  the  dandelion  blossom  as  the  stem  grows 
longer? 

What  do  the  children  mean  by  "  mother  wants"  ? 

What  is  meant  when  people  say,  ''The  dandelion  has 
gone  to  seed"? 

Of  what  use  are  the  little  feathery  tufts  to  the  dandelion 
seed? 

How  does  nature  scatter  the  dandelion  seeds? 

What  color  has  the  violet? 

Where  have  you  ever  seen  violets  growing  ? 

Are  violets  ever  of  any  other  color  than  "blue"  ? 

How  do  violets  scatter  their  seeds? 

Which  is^ie  "month  of  roses"? 

How  many  petals  has  a  wild  rose? 

Where  have  you  seen  wild  roses  growing? 

The  blossoms  of  the  blackberry,  raspberry,  and  straw- 
berry belong  to  the  rose  family  of  plants.     Can  you  tell  why  ? 

The  apple  blossom  belongs  to  the  rose  family.  Can  you 
think  of  the  blossoms  of  any  other  trees  which  belong  to  the 
rose  family? 


Just  Being  Happy 

Jost  being  happy 

Is  a  fine  thing  to  do; 
Looking  on  the  brlprbt  side, 

Rather  than  the  bine; 
Sad  or  snnny  masing 
Is  largely  to  the  chooaing, 
And  jnst  being  happy 

Is  brave  work  and  true. 

Jnst  beinfi:  happy 

Helps  other  souls  along; 
Their  burdens  may  bo  heavy 

And  they  not  strong. 
And  your  own  sky  wUl  lighten 
If  other  skies  yon  brighten 

With  a  heart  full  of  song — ^^$>J«y  D.  SwrnO/m 
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1.  May     in       the       sun     -     shine*     May     in      the    showers*  May     in       the       mead 

2.  May     in       the     hum      of     the       swift    hon  -  ey       bees,  May      in       the       songs 

3.  May     in       the        woods,       and       May     in       the     sky,  May     in       the       hours 
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wak  -  ing     the    flow'rs, 
birds     on      the     trees, 
mer  -  ri    -    ly       fly. 
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Scat  -  ter  -  Ing     bios  -  soms       on  ev        -       'ry     spray- 

May      in       the    breez  -es       and        brooklets        at       piay— 
Mom  -  Ing     and       even-in  g,      the       whole  hap  -    py       day— 
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See,     K        la     May, 

Hark,    it        Is     May, 

O,      It        Is     May, 
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May,  May! 

May,  May! 

May,  May! 
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See  it  is  May,  May, 

Hark,  it  is  May,  May, 

O,  it  is  May,  May, 


May! 
May! 

May! 
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From  the  Mails 

To  Help  in  Spelling 

.1  wish  to  tell  of  a  little  spelling  device  which  is  admirably 
suited  to  my  second  year  pupils.  In  the  fall  I  procured  a 
set  of  rubber  Brownie  stamps  which  I  use  in  marking  my 
spelling  papers.  Each  Monday  morning  the  children  are 
given  a  sheet  of  paper  ruled  for  the  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  as  I  give  them  ten  words  a  day  if  they  have  spelled 
thirty-five  or  more  of  the  fifty  words  correctly,  I  stamp  a 
Brownie  upon  the  paper  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  used 
that  until  the  holidays.  Since  then  I  put  two  of  the  largest 
Brownies  on  each  of  the  perfect  papers. 

The  children  are  so  enthusiastic  over  obtaining  Brownies 
that  they  work  very  hard  for  them,  and  this  week  I  had 
thirty-nine  Brownie  papers,  nine  of  which  were  double  ones, 
with  a  room  of  fifty-one  pupils. 

I  trust  this  little  device  will  be  helpful  to  someone,  and 
wish  you  all  success. 


Ind. 


M.  M.  H. 


Our  Raffia  Baskets 

As  an  answer  to  your  request  that  teachers  send  "  some- 
thing good  "  which  may  be  adapted  by  others,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  our  raffia  work.  We  did  not  spend  much 
time  on  it  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  lessons  of  gen- 
erosity,  tidiness,  politeness,  and  perseverance  fully  repaid  us 
for  all  our  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  knowledge 
gained  in  the  weaving,  the  planting,  and  germination  of 
seeds  which  followed. 

The  material  required  was  half  a  pound  of  raffia,  five 
cents'  worth  of  stove-pipe  wire  (cut  in  seven-inch  lengths  by 
the  janitor)  some  tin  foil,  a  basket  of  moist  earth,  and  any 
kind  of  seeds. 

Wc  fir9t  wave  our  baskets,  using  the  last  hour  on  three 


consecutive  Friday  afternoons.  During  the  fourth  week,  the 
children  were  asked  to  bring  in  any  kind  of  seeds  which 
they  wished  to  plant.  Several  of  the  boys  visited  the  gro- 
ceries and  collected  plenty  of  tin  foil  with  which  we  l^ed 
the  baskets. 

On  the  fourth  Friday  afternoon  we  had  a  delightful  time 
planting  our  seeds.  I  had  brought  a  basket  of  moist  earth, 
and  from  this  each  child  filled  his  basket.  They  then 
planted  their  seeds.  As  all  did  not  come  with  seedsy  others 
were  allowed  to  give  of  their  store  until  all  were  provided 
for,  while  one  poor  "  defective,*'  who  had  brought  a  whole 
pocket  full  of  wheat,  was  delighted  a  week  later,  to  see  a 
token  of  his  gift  in  nearly  every  basket. 

The  janitor  stretched  a  wire  across  three  of  our  south 
windows  and  here  we  hung  our  treasures.  What  sharp  eyes 
and  eager  hands,  after  that !  Everybody  was  eager  to  see 
his  baby  plant  first.  What  matter  if  the  handle  did  let  the 
basket  hang  a  little  '' wapperjawed,"  as  one  little  fellow 
said.    Still  they  were  **  things  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.** 

In  the  lot  of  twenty-five,  there  were  seven  who  were  sel- 
fish enough  to  want  to  tak^  their  baskets  home  right  awaj. 
Of  coure  they  were  allowed  to  take  them,  but  I  know  they 
afterwards  regretted  it.  The  watering,  the  peeps,  and  the 
talks  formed  no  small  part  of  the  enjoyment.  1  enclose  a 
language  lesson  which  followed. 


Ind. 


D.  S. 


The  Five  W's 


An  interesting  and  instructive  way  to  teach  reading  and 
history  is  by  the  five  W's,  which  are : 

1  Who 

2  When 

3  Where 

4  What 

5  Why 

I  tell  the  children  I  will  hear  the  lesson  by  tiie  five  Ws» 
letting  them  name  the  five  W's  and  recite  on  them  in  order. 
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By  the  first  (Who)  I  mean  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  les- 
son? By  second,  when  did  all  spoken  of  in  the  lesson 
happen?  By  third,  m^^/fv  did  ail  spoken  of  happen?  By 
fourth,  what  is  the  story  of  the  lesson  in  the  child's  lan- 
guage ?  By  fifth,  why  did  the  author  of  the  book  want  us  to 
study  the  story? 

In  the  story  of  Pocahontas  some  of  the  why's  would  be, 
to  teach  us  Indian  customs,  history,  geography,  spelling,  and 
reading. 

Have  them  see  how  it  teaches  these  things. 

A  thorough  lesson  without  much  talking  on  the  teacher's 
part.  ♦  •  ♦ 

Dear  Mrs.  Kellogg  :  . 

What  would  the  primary  teachers  do  without  Primary 
Education?  Not  only  is  it  a  storehouse  of  useful  sugges- 
tions for  the  school- room,  but  a  boundless  inspiration  to  us 
all  when  we  forget  that 


bunch  in  the  garbage  is  a  foul,  disgusting  thing.  So,  if  she 
knew  the  bird  in  life,  she  would  know  that  on  the  millinery 
counter  it  is  a  disgusting  object." 

—  Prank  M.  Chapman 


Ind. 


**  In  the  mud  and  scorn  of  thingi, 
Something  always,  always  sings.' 


D.S. 


Bird  Millinery 

"If  the  bird  served  any  purpose  whatever,  if  it  even 
added  anything  at  all  to  a  woman's  beauty,  I  would  grant 
that  as  some  excuse  for  her  wearing  it  But  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  beauty  in  a  millinery  bird.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
abominably  prepared.  It  takes  a  man  a  whole  day  to  pre- 
pare a  bird  properly.  One  can  see  very  easily  that  this 
would  never  pay  in  tiie  trade.  As  a  matter  of  foct,  they  are 
done  in  a  few  minutes.  The  legs  are  cut  off,  the  eyes  stuck 
in  anyhow.  In  their  mutilated  condition,  in  their  strained, 
unnatural  position,  they  are  nothing  but  a  ghastly  travesty, 
hideously  suggestive  of  death  to  anyone  who  knew  the  bird 
in  life.  And  right  there  is  the  point.  If  the  woman  who 
wears  a  bird  knew  how  the  bird  looked  in  life,  she  would  no 
more  put  it  in  her  hat  than  she  would  pick  a  bunch  of  vio- 
lets from  a  garbage  barrel  and  put  it  in  her  corsage.  She 
would  not  touch  the  violets,  because  she  knows  what  violets 
are  in  their  beauty  and  their  prime.    She  knows  that  the 


A  Little  Gardener 

One  day  in  the  ^1  Maude  helped  Papa  pick  up  potatoes. 

Maude's  hands  were  so  small  that  it  took  both  of  them  to 
carry  one  big  potato.  But  she  did  her  best  Papa  said  she 
was  a  great  help. 

Next  spring  a  man  came  to  plant  potatoes.  Maude  saw 
him  put  them  down  into  the  rich  earth* 

When  he  had  gone,  Maude  took  her  basket  and  papa's 
hoe.  She  went  into  the  garden.  She  dug  into  the  ground 
as  papa  had  done.  She  picked  up  potatoes  until  her 
basket  was  full.    Then  she  carried  them  in  to  mamma. 

"  Here  are  some  potatoes  for  dinner,"  she  said. 
-  When  she  saw  the  basket  full  of  okl  potatoes,  mamma 
laughed.    And  when  papa  came  home,  he  laughed,  too. 

He  showed  Maude  the  little  eyes  on  the  potatoes.  ''  Out 
of  these  will  grow  plants,"  he  said,  ''and  by  and  by,  the 
plants  will  bear  nice  new  potatoes." 

Then  papa  and  Maude  went  into  the  garden  and  put  the 
potatoes  back  into  the  ground.  A. 


Tactful 

''  Keep  o£E  the  grass  "  is  a  form  of  command  that  arouses 
antagonism  is  some  dispositions.  ''Please  keep  off  the 
grass  "  is  a  shade  more  conciliatory,  but  the  foUowiog  sign, 
on  a  college  lawn  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  combines  delicious 
liumor  and  profound  philosophy : — 

"  Everyone  who  likes  fair  play  will  keep  in  the  walk,  and 
give  the  grass  a  chance." 

The  rights  of  the  grass  on  that  lawn  are  respected. 

— /.  D.  B 

How  would  this  apply  to  commands  in  the  school-room? 

— >TBe  EDimt 


Maypole— Sflisson  euitiiig 
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The  Blossoms  on  the  Trees 

BloBsoms  crimBon,  white  or  blue, 

Pnrple,  pink,  and  every  hue, 
From  sunny  skies  to  tintings  drowned 

In  dusky  drops  of  dew, 
I  praise  you  all,  wherever  found. 

And  love  you  tbroue:h  and  through  — 
But  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
With  your  breath  upon  the  breeze. 
There's  nothing  ail  the  world  around 

That's  half  as  sweet  as  you  1 

—  Jam€9  WhUcomh  BUey 


"And  Pity  'tis,  'tis  True" 

G.  M. 

WHEN  a  primary  teacher  from  the  rank  and  file  is 
recommended  to  visit  the  second  grade  of  a  cer- 
tain well-known  city  training  school,  she  naturally 
expects  to  find  a  model  teacher  in  a  model  room, 
using  model  methods.    Occasionally  she  receives  a  shock. 

On  a  beautiful  autumn  morning,  when  "  October's  bright 
blue  weather"  must  have  inspired  all  workers,  the  world 
over,  to  "  do  their  best,  their  very  best,"  Miss  X.  had  a 
Tisitor.  Now  Miss  X.  is  the  one  who  should  have  been 
the  model  teacher  hinted  at  above.  The  door  of  her  room 
was  open,  but  when  the  visitor  knocked  there  was  no 
response,  because,  as  it  was  plain  to  see.  Miss  X.  was 
busy. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  expounding  to  three  lounging 
little  boys  the  eleventh  commandment,  which,  as  we  all 
know,-is  usually  taken  to  be,  "  Thou  shalt  not  whisper  in 
school."  Finally,  the  third  knock  gained  admission  for  the 
unintentional  eavesdropper,  who  was  quite  surprised  to  be 
greeted  with,  "  Dear  me,  I  guess  you  must  have  heard  me 
lecturing  !  "  The  Visitor  politely  murmured  that  she,  too, 
had  often  lectured,  but  mentally  remarked  that  she  had  cer- 
tainly not  expected  to  find  the  model  teacher  at  it. 

Now,  the  aforesaid  Miss  X.  was  rather  fair  to  look  upon ; 
she  suggested  comfort  and  ease — too  much  ease.  For  five 
minutes  the  Visitor  was  entertained  with  an  explanation  of 
the  misconduct  of  the  three  lounging  little  boys  (who  would 
persist  in  exchanging  agates  in  school,  it  appeared) ,  and 
then  the  culprits  were  arranged  around  the  room  to  "  think 
it  over."  One  was  sent  to  a  "special"  desk  in  a  corner,  and 
he  immediately  demonstrated  the  delight  which  all  boys  find 
in  manual  training,  by  whittling  a  small  hole  under  the  ink- 
well into  a  large  one.  The  second  offender  was  told  to 
stand  by  the  window,  and  did  so  with  alacrity.  For  were 
not  the  cars  passing  constantly,  with  an  occasional  auto- 
mobile to  vary  the  procession  ?  The  third  was  consigned  to 
the  dressing-room,  and  banishment  must  have  been  an  old 
story,  for  he  quite  openly  went  through  the  muscular  mbve- 
ment  known  as  "  winking "  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

"Now,  children,  we  will  read.  S'tup  straight,  feet  to- 
gether, hands  folded.  Adalena,  pass  the  books.  We  will 
read  this  morning  about  the  two  goats  who  couldn't  cross 
the  bridge.  Mamie  begin."  Having  "pressed  the  button," 
as  it  were,  Miss  X.  now  settled  herself  in  her  big  chair  to 
hear  the  children  "  do  the  rest" 

"  What  are  those  B  class  pupils  going  to  do  to  while  away 
the  time  ?  "  the  Visitor  wondered.  No  need  to  worry,  for 
the  model  teacher  herself  soon  noticed  that  she  had  said 
nothing  about  seat  work,  so  she  stopped  the  reading  lesson 
for  seven  minutes,  and  put  three  lines  of  number  work  oh 
the  board  for  ihem  to  "  do."  First  the  book  which  con- 
tained these  "  stories  "  had  to  be  found,  and  then  a  certain 
page  which  the  class  was  "  on." 

Several  years  ago  a  little  article  appeared  in  Primary 
Education,  protesting  against  "  teacher's  twos."  The  Vis- 
itor had  read  it  thankfully,  but  she  surmised  that  Miss  X. 
did  not,  for  no  less  than  eight  different  ways  of  making  a 
two  were  used  in  those  three  lines.  The  first  two  was  a 
thine:  of  beauty,  the  last  an  enigma.  At  last  the  B  class 
children  were  bidden  to  copy  their  "  number  stories  care 


fuUy."  But  they  had  no  paper.  Then  it  was  that  a  big  carv- 
ing knife,  which  lay  on  the  piano,  came  into  use,  and  it  soon 
sliced  some  very  rare  pieces  of  examinadon  paper  for  those 
patient  little  people,  whose  curly  little  heads  now  bobbed 
contentedly  up  and  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  really  doing 
something. 

Of  course  those  goats  had  stood  a  good  while  on  the 
bridge,  bat  as  "  neither  could  go  by  the  other,"  this  did  not 
much  matter.  By  actual  count,  one  short  sentence  in  that 
lesson  was  read  by  fifteen  children,  and  twenty-three  minutes 
were  passed  in  creeping  over  two  pages.  Certainly,  when 
time  was  spent  in  discussing  "  long  a,  short  a,  hard  and  soft 
^,"  until  the  Visitor's  head  swam.  Now,  during  those  twenty- 
three  minutes,  the  Visitor's  wrath  was  kindled.  Perhaps  she 
was  foolish  to  care,  but  she  did.  The  second  little  boy  to 
read  that  oft-repeated  sentence,  pronounced  some  simple 
word  incorrectly,  and  even  with  help  could  not  remember  it. 
What  do  you  think  that  model  teacher  did  to  help  him? 
She  sat  there  in  her  comfortable  chair  and  looked  at  him 
reproachfully,  and  then  said, "  Since  your  eyes  are  such  care- 
less servants.  Jack,  you  may  close  them  until  I  tell  you  to 
open  them." 

The  Visitor  was  amazed,  but  not  so  Jack.  He  folded  his 
hands  and  shut  those  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  sat  there  for 
fifteen  minutes,  seeing  nothing,  and  thinking  —  of  what? 
Now  this  may  seem  incredible  or  overdrawn,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely true.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  child's  foce  showed 
that  he  was  thoroughly  tired  out.  Anyone  who  tries  the 
experiment  of  closing  his  eyes  and  folding  his  hands  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  must  admire  little  Jack's  courage,  even  if 
he  does  not  approve  of  bUnd  obedience.  Nine  children  out 
of  ten  would  have  rebelled  at  such  an  unjust  punishment,  but 
not  so  that  particular  boy. 

During  the  music  lesson  which  followed  the  Visitor 
made  mental  notes  of  the  room  in  which  all  the  afternoon 
normal  school  girls  would  "observe,"  and  meanwhile  un- 
consciously absorb  an  atmosphere  which  they  would 
undoubtedly  carry  into  their  own  school-rooms  by  and  by. 

The  square  piano  next  to  the  platform  was  evidently  the 
model  teacher's  hat  rack,  for  in  spite  of  the  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  dust  on  the  faded  red  cloth,  her  hat  and 
coat  had  been  pitched  there.  In  another  comer  there  was 
a  large  cage  for  rabbits.  The  rabbits  were  not  in,  but  that  * 
they  had  been  recently,  was  evident.  A  window  with  a 
dozen  geraniums  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  tired  eyes,  but 
even  there  among  the  pretty  plants  one  broken  flower  pot 
was  lying,  its  contents  spilled  on  the  floor  below.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  blackboard,  the  Visitor  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  date,  which  was  boldly  inscribed  thereon, 
carrying  her  back  to  Monday,  when  Wednesday  had 
arrived.  Above  this  record  of  "  a  day  gone  by,"  a  jow  of 
neatly  written  figures  in  yellow  crayon  did  their  best  to 
attract  the  children's  attention,  silently  protesting  against 
the  fwos  and  ^v^s  which  Miss  X.  usually  midc.  '  But  all 
those  blackboards  were  streaked,  dusty,  careless  looking, 
like  everything  else  in  the  room. 

There  is  something  wrong  somewhere.    Who  is  to  right  it? 


The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern-featured 

beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty. 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal 

praise, 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlanded  expense 
In    work    done   squarely   and    unwasted 

days, 

—  ^ames  Russell  Lowell 
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From  the  Cocoon  Corner 

A  True  Incident 
Amy  Lincoln  Phelps 

It  was  a  warm,  hazy  day.  Through  the  open  school-room 
windows  stole  a  languid  breeze.  In  a  class  usually  bright 
with  business,  children  to-day  were  as  languid  as  the  air, 
recitations  as  hazy  as  the  distant  woods. 

"  Attention  ! "  called  out  the  teacher.  The  weather  made 
her  fidgety  instead  of  sleepy. 

At.  this  sudden  demand  on  a  hardly-controUed  faculty,  a 
few  pupils  settled  apathetically  in  their  seats.  The  rest  gave 
no  visible  heed. 

Sharply  the  teacher  "  spatted  "  her  hands.  "  Attention,  I 
said.  Put  down  that  pencil,  quick !  Not  a  pupil  in  this 
row  is  sitting  well.  Put  away  that  book,  Mary."  Again  she 
struck  her  palms  together."  Everyone  of  you  sit  up  straight, 
in  the  mid — " 

*'  Look-a-there  1  *'  sang  out  a  sudden  voice.  A  forefinger 
indicated  "  there." 

^o  need   to  call  for  <'  attention "  now.     Teacher  and 


pupils  gazed  toward  the  cocoon  cOfber  by  the  hot-air  shaft. 
There  hung  a  large,  limp-winged  debutante,  gorgeous  in 
velvet  and  powder  and  polka  dots. 

The  teacher  turned  her  gaze  on  the  rapt  faces  of  her  chil- 
dren. Thought  is  quick.  Before  a  word  was  spoken,  she 
had  pondered  the  situation  thus. 

"We've  been  waiting  for  this  for  weeks.  Now  that  it 
comes,  I'm  caught  scolding,  as  cross  as  two  sticks.  And 
what  for?  Because  the  children  fail,  in  the  face  of  this 
weather,  to  display  more  self-control  than  we  teachers 
ourselves  possess. 

"Those  faces,  now.  Absorbed,  delighted,  they've  for- 
gotten all  that  was  disagreeable  a  moment  ago.  I'm  glad 
children  are  such  lightning-change  artists  in  emotion. 
Bless  their  eager  eyes,  I'll  not  mar  their  joy  by  a  reminiscent 
look." 

Then  followed  an  enthusiastic  object  lesson,  carefully 
planned  weeks  before. 

Since  that  time,  when  friction  occurs,  one  teacher  thinks 
to  herself,  "Would  I  like  a  cocoon  to  let  out  its  tenant 
now?"  The  answer  is  a  foir  test  to  the  school-room 
atmosphere. 


DOROTHY    AND^^^   TED 
Dorothy   hda^^a.  liUlc^^^'^^y,  named  Ted..      .    He   has    &oft 
^ell«w   ^i;^^  J^»Sf»-and '^^'^'^^^Cbpirfht  ^^^   black  eyes 

leas/     i/IPIil    stands     on;    a 
ZveT»j   mopning 


Ted  takes-  a.b2it1 


in  A    sunn^ 
bib  tinv  \ 


^3. 


Then   Dopothx^  give5>    blm    aon^e   nice     fpebh        •'*^^^^'     ai)^' 
p.uns    fiLVs/A^     to    school.  ""^ 

All    day  Ted  lb  vep^   Cjulet.  Bal        when  Dopotby  comes  home 

he     begins    to    sing.       Top    then     hlb      /^m  good  time   begin5>.  ^epy 

whepe    ibat   Lopothj  goes,  Ted  goes  "^^o, Jj^M  a.nd  all.       Up    stdips, 

down   staips,   into  the  kitchen,    ,^^^>^    <^^  .^^-j-^  ^^       ^..^.^O" 


pdploP,thev  go,  even  out  to  the  T?[|^^J^  to  feed  Nellie,  the 
tiil^^^^^^Tea    sleeps  on  a  low  stared   "-^     ^ '  "bes^ide  Dopothy's 


^  Zvepy  n\gbt 

^tr^-Sbe  tJaiKebleds 
dPouTid  it,  and  pocks 


Dorothy  bpings  oul  hep  little  nocking 
on  hep  lap,     puts   both  etpma 


If   Doppthy  pocks  too  f  djst,  Teds,  hops  down  fpom    bis       |ir«Mk=| 
to  the    <;I^^Mt>  ot  the  ccige .  The.pe  be  feels    cjuite    sScfe. 

One  nigbt,  DopoXbj    wets    pocking    Ted.       5he    san^^  ^ 

little    lulldby.         Ted      hopped  up   quick) v      fpon7    the      ^ffltWb 
oi  the  cage  ^to   the     ^  \=^=\ .  ^   ^        ^  ^        ^^ 

He  looked     stpaighl    aX'  ^-^X)opo"tby  lop    a  minute, 
Tben,    putting     his   ppetly  little  VJ^  on  one  side,    he  began  to 
&*^ng^-      He   looked  just    as  if    he  ^^      wanted    to  sav. 
Uust  UsXen  to  me^,  IDopothy,    JTl    do  the  singing.*' 


The  Present  Fad 


Oh,  Mary  had  a  little  mat 

Of  raffia  to  sew. 
And  eyerywhere  that  Mary  went 

That  mat  was  sure  to  go. 

It  followed  her  at  home,  at  school, 
Hong  by  her  side  at  meals ; 
'  Oh,  mother,  help  me  splice  this  on, 
Nor  mind  my  stocking  heels." 

And  Johnny  had  a  basket,  too, 
Of  strong  rattan  to  braid; 

It  kept  him  from  all  household  tasks, 
'TwM  'nsftth  hit  pillow  laid. 


Now,  everybody  has  a  loom 

Designed  by  brainy  man, 
To  weave  with  rags  a  beanteous  rag 

Of  most  artistic  plan. 

And  when  the  teacher,  qnite  worn  out, 
Qoes  home,  what  doth  appear 

Bnt  mgs  and  baskets  strewn  about 
For  her  to  finish  here. 

Why  doesn't  Johnny  learn  to  spell?  " 

The  anxious  mothers  cry. 
Because  we  cannot  weave  it  in," 

The  teachers  do  replv. 


P.  a»  iih  UfOMn  mw  MiM 
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Physical   Exercises   for   Youngest 
Children     VIII. 

Fanny  L.  Johnson,  Wollaston»  Mast. 

LITTLE  children  are  fond  of  animals.  They  love  to 
pet  them,  to  feed  them»  and  to  imitate  them.  City 
children  have  very  few  opportunities  to  see  much  of 
their  four-footed  friends,  and  to  get  really  acquainted 
with  them,  so  we  find  parents  constancy  taking  their  little 
ones  to  places  where  animals  are  to  be  seen,  and  at  a  me- 
nagerie or  circus  the  children  are  always  in  evidence.  There 
they  see  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  camels,  etc.,  and  for  months 
after  having  seen  these  creatures  the  children  act  out  in 
play  all  that  they  have  seen  them  do. 

The  tent  where  most  of  these  performances  are  held  is 
also  extremely  attractive  to  the  children,  and  it  often  figures 
in  their  free  play.  They  hear  of  the  Arabs,  perhaps,  living 
in  tents,  and  with  an  old  table  cover,  supported  by  a  chair 
or  two,  they  can  easily  imagine  themselves  in  the  desert,  and 
so  feel  very  near  to  these  far-oflf  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is 
because  of  this  natural  interest  that  children  have  in  both 
primitive  and  animal  life  that  I  have  chosen  as  our  subject 
for  this  month  "A  Visit  to  a  Circus  or  Menagerie." 

1  The  children  stand  in  the  aisles  and  play  putting  on 
their  hats  and  coats  to  go  to  the  circus.  They  then  go  to 
the  back  of  the  room  and  stand  in  a  long  line,  those  farthest 
to  the  right  facing  the  right  side  of  the  room,  the  other 
half  facing  the  left.  Take  two  children  from  those  on  the 
right,  and  let  them  stand  side  by  side,  half  way  up  the  aisle, 
at  the  right  of  the  room.  Let  them  place  their  hands  on 
their  hips,  stand  with  feet  apart,  but  be  near  enough  to  each 
other  so  that  their  elbows  almost  touch.  Place  two  children 
from  the  left  in  the  same  position  in  the  left  hand  aisle. 
(These  four  children  are  to  represent  the  turnstiles  through 
which  the  children  must  pass  to  go  into  the  circus.  A  child 
may  stand  by  each  turnstile  to  take  the  tickets.) 

The  children  begin  to  walk,  half  in  one  direction,  half  in 
the  other,  and  pass  through  the  turnstiles.  As  the  first  child 
goes  through,  the  children  representing  turnstiles  turn  their 
bodies,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right,  keeping  the 
feet  still ;  the  turnstiles  then  swing  back  to  their  first  posi- 
tion before  the  next  child  passes  through ;  and  each  child, 
before  entering,  hands  an  imaginary  ticket  to  the  gate 
keeper.  The  two  lines  of  children  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions pass  each  other  in  the  front  of  the  room,  and  then  go 
through  the  opposite  turnstiles,  walking  toward  the  back  of 
the  room,  where  the  two  lines  again  pass  each  other,  and 
stand  in  die  same  places  as  before  beginning  to  walk.  If 
there  is  time,  this  exercise  may  be  repeated,  with  different 
children  for  turnstiles,  if  not,  let  the  children  stand  in  twos 
and  turn  their  bodies  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other, 
as  play  turnstiles,  without  anyone  passing  through.  In  this 
way  they  all  get  the  exercise  of  rotating  the  trunk.  They 
then  stand  each  beside  his  own  desk. 

2  The  children  are  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  tent 
where  the  animals  are  kept.  They  see  the  elephants  and 
give  them  something  to  eat.  Each  child  puts  back  his  head, 
then  brings  it  up,  drawing  in  his  chin  in  imitation  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  elephant  as  he  first  holds  out  his  trunk 
for  the  food,  and  then  puts  the  food  into  his  mouth. 

3  They  see  some  giraffes.  Each  child  rises  on  tiptoe 
and  lifts  his  head  as  high  as  possible,  to  try  and  make  him- 
self as  tall  as  a  giraffe. 

4  They  now  go  to  the  cage  where  the  tigers  are  kept. 
The  children  rise  on  tiptoe,  slightly  bend  the  knees,  and 
walk  forward  a  few  steps  in  this  position ;  walk  softly  and 
with  long  steps,  turn,  and  walk  b^ck  to  places.  (Walking 
like  the  tigers.) 

5  The  children  now  play  they  are  in  the  tent  where  the 
performance  is  to  be.  They  stretch  their  arms  out  sideways 
from  the  shoulder,  palms  of  the  hands  down.  (The  arms 
represent  the  boards  which  make  the  seats.  The  teacher 
may  try  the  boards  to  see  if  they  are  firm  and  strong.) 

6  Bend  the  knees  upward,  first  one,  then  the  other, 
eral  times.     (Stepping  up  to  one  of  the  highest  rows  of 


7  Stretch  the  arms  up,  straight  from  the  shoulders, 
palms  of  the  hands  toward  each  other.  (The  tent  poles 
which  the  children  notice  now  that  they  are  seated.) 

8  Stretch  the  arms  out  sideways,  as  in  exercise  5,  and 
lift  the  left  leg  out  sideways ;  let  the  leg  be  stretched  and 
the  body  perfectly  erect  Put  the  left  foot  down  in  place, 
and  lift  the  right  leg  in  the  same  way ;  repeat  once  or  twice. 
If  this  becomes  easy  to  the  children  after  a  few  days'  prac- 
tice, let  them  do  the  same  thing  standing  only  on  the  toes  of 
the  supporting  foot  (This  is  in  imitation  of  some  riders 
they  see,  who  stand  on  the  backs  of  their  horses,  and  per- 
form wonderful  feats  while  their  horses  are  galloping  around 
the  ring.) 

9  The  children  sit  down  on  their  chairs  facing  their 
desks.  Let  each  child  put  a  ruler  or  a  pencil  on  the  floor  at 
the  left  of  his  seat  Each  child  is  to  bend  over  to  the  left 
and  pick  this  up,  without  bending  forward  or  slipping  from 
his  seat.  Put  the  ruler  on  the  right,  and  pick  it  up  in  the 
same  way.  (The  riders  are  now  sitting  on  their  horses,  and 
as  they  trot  along  the  men  pick  up  things  from  the  ground, 
first  with  the  left  hand,  then  with  the  right) 

10  Each  child  stands  at  the  right  hand  side  of  his  desk ; 
let  him  place  the  right  hand  on  the  desk  and  grasp  the  edge 
with  the  left  hand ;  lift  the  heels,  bend  the  knees  slightly ; 
and  spring  upon  the  desk,  sitting  sideways,  with  the  right  leg 
in  front ;  spring  down  again,  landing  on  the  toes  with  the 
knees  bent  Stand  at  the  other  side  of  the  desk  and  repeat 
the  exercise,  so  that  when  seated  the  left  leg  is  in  front 
(Some  lady  riders  springing  on  to  their  horses.) 

II    Trick  Ponies 

These  clever  little  ponies 

Know  everything  I  say. 
For  when  I  tell  them  to  "Go  on," 

They  quickly  walk  away. 

irhese  merry  litde  ponies 
They  understand  each  sound, 

For  if  I  say  to  them  "Get  up," 
They  briskly  trot  around. 

Now  if  you  watch  these  ponies 
You'll  think  them  bright  indeed, 

For  when  I  say,  "Come,  frisk  along,*' 
They'  gallop  at  full  speed. 

Then,  too,  my  little  ponies 

Can  jump  as  well  as  run. 
And  when  we  place  a  hurdle  here. 

You'll  see  them  have  some  fun. 

Now  that  their  fun  is  ended. 
My  ponies  say,  "(Jood  day," 

Then  gently  to  the  stable  go 
To  have  some  oats  and  hay. 

DirectioDS  for  Playing 

One  chUd  acts  as  ringleader,  the  others  are  ponies.  The 
leader  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  ponies  around 
the  room,  as  if  in  a  ring.  The  leader  repeats  the  first  verse, 
and  at  the  words,  "  Go  on,"  the  ponies  walk  around  the 
room,  stepping  high,  and  holding  their  heads  well  up.  The 
leader  holds  up  his  hand,  and  the  ponies  immediately  stand 
still.  The  second  verse  is  then  recited  by  the  leader,  and 
when  he  says, "  Get  up,"  the  ponies  begin  to  trot  The 
trotting  is  a  perfectly  even  motion  like  running,  only  the 
knees  should  be  lifted  high  in  front.  In  the  tihird  verse, 
at "  Come,  frisk  along,"  the  galloping  begins.  This  is  an 
uneven  motion,  and  the  same  foot  is  in  front  all  the  time. 
The  leader  stops  the  ponies  each  time  by  holding  up  his 
hand. 

While  the  fourth  verse  is  being  recited,  the  teacher 
arranges  a  stick  for  the  ponies  to  jump  over.  The  stick 
should  be  placed  very  low  and  should  rest  on  its  support  so 
lightly  that  the  slightest  touch  (if  the  ponies  failed  to  clear 
it)  would  knock  it  off.    Each  pony  takes  a  little  run,  clean 
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the  play  hurdtei  and  walks  on  around  the  room.  When  all 
the  ponies  have  been  over  the  hurdle,  the  leader  stops  them 
by  holding  up  his  hand. 

In  the  last  verse,  after  the  words,  ''Good  day,"  the 
leader  makes  a  pause  in  his  recitation,  while  the  ponies  all 
bow  their  heads  and  neigh ;  then  the  leader  continues,  and 
the  ponies  walk  quietly  to  their  stable  (their  own  places  by 
their  desks)  and  pretend  to  eat  their  oats  and  hay. 

If  there  are  too  many  children  for  all  to  be  ponies  at  once, 


half  the  children  may  sit  down  and  may  recite  the  veises 
with  the  leader. 

12  Lift  the  arms  forward  and  upward  (palms  toward 
each  other)  until  they  are  vertical ;  then  stretch  them  out 
sideways,  lowering  them  to  the  sides.  The  teacher  may  do 
this  first  and  the  children  do  it  from  imitation.  (The  chil- 
dren are  supposed  to  be  tired  after  sitting  so  long  watching 
the  performance,  and  are  stretching  themselves  before 
starting  for  home.) 


The  Gardeners 

Motion  Song 
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Come  bring  your  rake  and  spade  and  hoe. 
And  let  us  to  the  garden  go. 
Where  fell  the  leaves,  all  brown  and  red. 
To  make  our  garden  bed. 

Chorus 
Oh  I  come,  for  birds  sing  songs  of  cheer. 
And  on  the  trees  the  leaves  appear. 
No  frost  or  snow  have  we  to  fear. 
For  merry  spring  is  here. 

^  We'll  take  our  spade  and  drive  it  down. 
Turn  up  the  earth  so  rich  and  brown ; 


^  Then  rake  it  smooth  that  you  may  see 
What  gard'ners  wise  are  we  ! 

3  With  careful  hand  we'll  mark  the  row  I 

Just  where  the  shining  seeds  must  go ; 
^  Then  lay  them  in,  so  small  and  brown, 
^  And  gently  pat  them  down. 

^  With  sprinkling  can  we  then  must  go 
To  help  the  seed  to  sprout  and  grow, 

^  That  we  may  pick,  each  summer  day, 
A  bunch  of  flowers  gay. 

Motions 

1  Make  a  motion  consisting  of  two  parts;  firtt,  the  drhring  ofthe 
spade  into  the  ground  and  then  Ufting  the  eaith  on  the  shovel  and  pvt- 
ting  it  off  to  one  side.  The  entire  motion  can  be  completed  twice 
to  each  line.  Drive  down  the  shovel  on  the  -words  **  take,"  "  drive,*' . 
"  np/'  and  *'  rich.*'  Complete  the  rest  of  die  movement  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  words  following  those  named.  Children  must  stand  whue 
singing. 

2  Put  tight  hand  in  front  and  a  little  below  the  left  one  as  if  holding 
a  rake.  Make  the  motion  of  raking,  drawing  the  rake  in  on  the  words 
"  rake,"  «  you,"  "  gard'neis,"  and  ••  we." 

3  Place  right  hand  forward  with  the  first  finger  ready  to  make 
a  ridge  in  the  soil.  Each  draw  hand  toward  himself  completing  the 
motbn  twice  to  each  line. 

4  Make  motion  as  if  takitig  seeds  from  left  hand  and  putting  them  in 
the  rows  with  the  right  hand.  Plant  a  seed  on  the  words ''  lay,**  "  in," 
"small,"  and «« brown." 

t    Patting  motion  in  time  to  music. 
Extend  right  arm  as  if  holding  a  sprinkler.     Move  backward  and 
forward  in  time  to  music.    Hand  held  as  if  grasping  handle.    Swing 
from  right  to  left. 

7  Motbn  as  if  picking  flower  with  right  hand  and  placing  them  to- 
gether in  the  left  one. 

Have  children  sing  the  song  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  possible,  and 
make  the  chorus  espeoally  bright 

Primary  Teacher. 
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Fiances  Lilian  Taylor,  Principal  of  Trtining  School,  Galesburg,  III. 

(All  rights  reflerr«d) 
{C»nHnued from  April  number^ 

The  Colored  Squares 

The  idea  of  comparison  has  been  kept  before  the  children 
in  the  work  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  material  used. 
Many  directions  similar  to  the  following  have  been  given  for 
the  laying  of  the  tablets. 

**  You  may  build  a  sidewalk  three  inches  long."  "  Build 
one  two  times  as  long."     "  Build  one  three  times  as  long." 

The  recitations  have  been  similar  to  those  just  described 
and  have  shown  that,  slowly,  the  idea  of  comparison  is 
growing,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  first  group.  In  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  work  with  the  squares,  the  leader 
decides  to  continue  the  laying  of  tablets,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  thoroughly  for  the  understanding  of  the  fractional  parts 
of  a  foot ;  for  where  is  the  teacher  who  has  not  heard  chil- 
dren in  the  third,  and  even  in  the  fourth  grade,  declare  that 
one- third  of  a  foot  is  three  inches? 

The  Colored  Sticks 

After  the  lessons  in  building  and  sidewalk  laying,  the 
comparison  of  sticks  of  different  lengths  seemed  easier  for 
the  children  to  comprehend. 

''  Take  a  four-inch  stick  and  a  one-inch  stick,"  said  the 
teacher.  '' Measure  the  longer  stick  by  the  shorter  stick. 
Tell  me  about  the  longer  stick." 

''This  stick  is  four  times  as  long  as  this  stick,"  said  Matie, 
a  dainty  little  maiden  whose  general  appearance  always 
reminds  ode  of  the  ''  lilies  of  the  field." 

''This  four-inch  stick  is  four  times  as  long  as  this  one-inch 
stick,"  stated  a  first  division  boy,  who  evidently  felt  the  lack 
of  accuracy  in  Matie's  recitation. 

"Tell  me  about  the  short  stick,"  requested  the  teacher. 

"  This  one-inch  stick  is  one-third  as  long — "  "  Be  care- 
ful," interrupts  the  teacher,  who  finds,  however,  that  the 
child  has  measured  correctly^  having  taken  a  three-inch 
stick  by  mistake  instead  of  the  four-inch  stick  as  directed. 

"  This  one-inch  stick  is  one-fourth  as  long  as  this  four- 
inch  stick,"  corrects  a  little  girl,  who  has  been  giving  close 
attention. 

After  an  interval  of  several  days,  the  principal  called  on 
the.  same  pupils  during  the  number  period.  What  was  her 
surprise  to  hear  the  following  ! 

Ethel  was  standing  with  a  two-inch  stick  and  a  five-inch 
stick  in  her  hands.  "This  stick  is  two-fifths  as  long  as  this 
stick,"  she  said,  showing  each  stick  as  she  named  it. 

Tom,  not  to  be  outdone,  compared  a  three-inch  stick  and 
a  five-inch  stick  with  the  words,  "  This  stick  is  three-fifths 
as  long  as  this  stick." 

Other  statements  of  similar  character  were  given  by  the 
brightest  children. 

The  Splints 

The  idea  of  comparison  has  evidently  made  an  impression, 
for  no  sooner  is  the  material  distributed  than  Willie  aston- 
ishes his  teacher  with  the  following : 

"  I  have  nine  splints  in  one  hand  and  three  in  the  other 
and  three  splints  in  one  hand  is  only  a  third  as  many  as  nine, 
and  nine  splints  is  three  times  as  many  as  three  splints." 

The  recorder  wishes  most  earnestly  for  a  knowledge  of 
short  hand,  for,  in  spite  of  her  best  efforts  in  abbreviated 
long  hand,  she  is  obliged  to  ask  Willie  to  repeat  what  he  has 
said.  Little  does  she  realize  that  one  pair  of  bright  eyes  is 
taking  in  the  situation. 

John  of  the  third  group  arises  to  say,  "  I  have  three  times 
as  many  splints  in  this  hand  as  I  have  in  this  hand."  As  he 
is  comparing  one  and  three  his  statement  is  correct  and  he 
sits  down  flushed  with  the  triumph  of  commendation  which 
he  is  seklom  able  to  win. 

Lx>na,  a  very  tiny  and  usually  silent  member  of  the  third 
UvWoni  seems  to  awake  to  effort  at  John's  iuccesti  and  iht 


holds  out  both  hands  full  of  splints.    "  Got  manier  splints 
in  this  hand  than  I  have  in  this  hand,"  she  remarks. 

Here  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  Helen  in  the  first  group 
shows  that  she  has  something  to  communicate.  With  great 
care  she  has  counted  fourteen  splints.  Catching  up  one 
more  she  recites,  "  I  have  fourteen  times  as  many  splints  in 
this  hand  as  I  have  in  this  hand." 

Ada,  who  has  been  absent,  gives  an  example  in  addition. 
Although  she  has  been  one  of  the  best  little  scholars  in  the 
first  division  yet  she  cannot  understand  any  of  the  work  in 
comparison  on  account  of  having  lost  the  introductory 
lessons. 

Dan,  who  is  both  deaf  and  difficult,  but  of  good  natural  abil- 
ity, arises  to  say,  "  There's  one  in  this  hand,  and  one  in  this 
hand,  and  that  makes  two."  "You  can  do  much  better  than 
that,  Dan,"  says  the  teacher,  in  a  very  distinct  voice,  as  she 
bends  to  his  ear.    "Well,"  responds  Dan,  as  he  resumes  work. 

Lester,  whose  only  strong  point  in  numbers  is  addition, 
tells  us  that  three  and  three  are  six  and  Dan  is  again  ready 
with  the  assertion  that  two  and  twelve  make  thirteen.  The 
teacher  tries  to  have  him  add  two  to  the  twelve  already 
counted, but  he  exclaims,  "Let  me  count  them  all,"  and  lay- 
ing the  splints  on  his  desk  he  begins  at  one.  The  teacher 
ponders  on  the  difficulty  in  teaching  children  to  add  one 
number  to  another  without  going  back  each  time  to  unity, 
but  there  is  no  opportunity  for  solving  this  problem,  as  the 
four  troublesome  babies  have  stopped  playing  with  material 
and  all  wish  to  recite  at  once. 

Madge,  a  neglected  waif  of  the  streets  who  is  the  teixor 
of  half  a  score  of  grocerymen,  is  waving  her  arm  wildly. 
Tiny,  thin,  with  uncombed  hair  and  a  wee  little  face  on 
which  the  smiles  are  always  playing,  she  says,  "  I  have  four 
in  this  hand  and  one  in  this  hand."  "  How  many  in  all?" 
encourages  the  teacher.  "  Thirteen,"  responds  Madge  widi 
more  smiles.  Seeing  that  her  effort  wins  no  commendation, 
she  proceeds  to  lay  her  splints  on  the  desk  and  count  alond 
with  her  usual  sublime  and  smiling  indifference  to  the 
remainder  of  the  school  or  the  expressed  wish  of  the  teacher. 

The  youngest  baby,  of  limited  but  unknown  age,  proceeds 
to  take  part  in  the  recitation.  "  I  got  seven  in  dis  hand 
and  two  in  dis  hand  makes  thirteen." 

"Thirteen  seems  indeed  to  be  an  unlucky  number  for 
us,"  remarks  the  principal,  as  she  takes  her  pencil  to  pat 
down  the  last  statement.  Just  here  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. Dan,  the  deaf  one,  whose  eyes  must  do  the  work  of 
ears,  recites,  then,  without  warning,  he  sidles  to  the  recorder, 
places  both  hands  on  her  arm  and  surprises  all  with   the 

question,  "Miss ,are  you  puttin' down  mine?"     The 

little  mischief  has  noticed  what  no  other  child   has  even 
suspected. 

An  appeal  to  those  who  have  said  nothing  brings  Junius 
to  his  feet.  Little  June  whom  every  stranger  notices  at 
once  —  a  child  of  exceeding  beauty,  with  the  fair,  creamy 
complexion  of  a  light  mulatto,  a  mass  of  long,  wavy,  siU^ 
hair,  and  lustrous  dark  eyes.  He  compares  one  and  eight 
correctly  with  the  words,  "I  have  eight  times  as  many 
splints  in  this  hand  as  I  have  in  this  hand." 

Sadie,  a  most  irresponsible  Ethiopian,  who  seems  to  be 
"  not  all  there,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  is  now  awake  from  one 
of  her  numerous  naps,  and  is  guided  through  the  mazes  of 
one  and  one  by  her  teacher.  The  deaf  one,  watching  pro- 
ceedings and  not  approving  of  the  slowness  of  Sadie,  states 
without  warning,  in  a  very  loud  tone,  that  one  and  one  make 
two.  The  leader  meditates  on  the  wonderful  skill  shown  by 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  wonders  if  their  great  difficnl- 
ties  would  not  be  even  greater  if  all  their  children  had  loud 
voices  and  could  talk  fiuendy. 

Here,  Clarence,  whose  counting  powers  are  limited  to 
three,  holds  up  one  splint  and  three  splints  and  calls  the  sam 
five.  Dan,  the  deaf,  who  seems  irrepressible  on  this  partic> 
ular  morning,  holds  up  his  hand  with  outspread  fingers  and 
tells  us  that  five  and  five  are  ten.  Madge  flashes  a  smilii^ 
glance  at  Dan  and,  reminded  by  the  principle  of  association 
of  something  much  more  interesting  than  number,  glides  to 
the  front  blackboard,  and  begins  to  draw  around  her  oat- 
stretched  digits,  with  the  remark :  "  I  can  draw  fingers  and 
a  haadi  want  to  tea  mt  ?  *' 
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No,  the  teacher  did  not  want  to  see  her,  nor  the  principal 
either^  and  a  seat  was  speedily  found  where  she  could  not  be 
seen.  At  this  juncture  it  was  truly  refreshing  to  have  a  call 
from  the  grave  and  mature  first  group,  whose  faces  expressed 
dignified  indifference  to  the  nonsense  of  Madge,  and  the 
dense  ignorance  of  the  third  group.  A  few  correct  aud 
proper  comparisons,  gravely  and  correctly  given,  closed  the 
lesson  which  marked  a  period  of  unprecedented  interest  in 
number  on  the  part  of  the  third  division. 


.     'ylf         \  \ 


Teaching  a  Little  Bird  to  Fly 

Marion  Wilbur 

IT  all  happened  out  in  our  yard  and  I  thought  the  little 
children  might  like  to  hear  about  it.     It  happened,  too, 
one  morning  before  school  time.     Harry  rushed  into 
the    house  screaming,  ''  Oh,  mamma,   mamma  ! "     A 
little  bird  has  fallen  from  our  tree  down  into  the  garden. 
It  keeps  hopping  about  there  and  peeping.     Do  come  right 
off  and  see  it." 

Sure  enough!  There  was  a  poor,  frightened  bird,  too 
young  to  fly  hiding  under  the  leaves  in  the  garden.  A  tall 
tree  stood  a  little  way  off,  and  Harry  felt  sure  that  up  in  its 
top  somewhere  there  was  a  nest,  and,  perhaps  other  little 
birdies  in  it.  ''Can't  I  climb  up,  mamma?"  he  begged. 
''  Perhaps  I  can  find  the  nest  and  get  the  bird  back  in  it." 
Bat  he  was  only  a  little  fellow  and  knew  nothing  about 
climbing  trees.  Harry  pitied  the  Uttle  bird  and  going  softly 
toward  it  tried  to  coax  it  to  him.  With  a  flutter  of  the 
wings  and  a  cry,  the  bird  half  hopped,  half  flew  out  of  his 
reach.  Instantly,  the  mother  bird,  who  all  this  time  had 
been  watching,  came  and  perched  on  the  top  of  the  fence 
just  above  the  garden.  She  turned  her  pretty  head  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other,  and  looked  at  Harry  as  much  as 
to  say,  "This  is  my  baby  down  here.  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  him." 

"  Step  back,"  said  mamma ;  "  we'll  watch  and  see  what 
they  do."  The  distressed  little  bird  on  the  ground  kept 
up  a  wailing  "  peep,  peep."  Yet  the  mother  bird,  with  her 
eye  on  Harry  and  his  mamma,  did  not  dare  to  leave  the  top 
of  the  fence. 

"Look  !  look  !"  cried  Harry  after  standing  still  a  moment. 
**  There's  another  bird  on  the  grape-\dne." 

He  was  working  away  there  very  hard  for  something. 
Soon  he  came  flying  through  the  air  and  alighted  on  the 
fence  with  a  great  green  worm  in  his  mouth.  For  a  moment 
he  watched  to  see  if  any  one  would  harm  him.  But  Harry 
and  his  mamma  stood  quite  still,  so  down  he  flew  into  the 
garden.     He  was  brave. 

*'He's  going  to  feed  the  baby  bird,"  said  Harry,  delighted. 
The  baby  bird  jnust  have  been  very  hungry  indeed ;  at 
least,  he  was  very  greedy,  for  he  fluttered  his  wings  and 
stretched  out  his  bill,  and,  when  the  worm  was  near  enough, 
snatched  it  and  soon  had  it  down  his  litde  throat  Then 
with  his  pitiful  "peep,  peep,"  he  said,  "More,  more." 
The  parent  bird  was  kind  and  patient,  Harry  thought,  for 
he  flew  off  again  and  hopped  about  over  the  grape-vine  as 
belbre.  All  this  while,  the  little  brown  mother  bird  had 
k«pt  her  station  on  the  top  of  the  Usoat^  but  as  Harry 


stepped  up  nearer  she  became  frightened  and  flew  away* 

Now  Harry  had  not  seen  something  that  crept  softly  over 
from  the  other  yard,  and  stood  watching  with  great  hungry 
eyes.    At  last,  he  turned : 

" Oh,  mamma,  the  cat,"  he  said,  in  alarm.  "She  will  eat 
the  bird,  if  she  finds  him.  Can't  I  cover  him  up  with  a 
basket?" 

"  No,  dear,  that  will  not  do.  The  parent  birds  want  to 
feed  it.     Perhaps  there  is  an  old  cage  in  the  house.     We 

can  put  the  bird  in  it,  and   hang   it  on  the  tree.     We 

will  leave  the  door  open." 

Harry  clapped  his  hands.    That  would  be  fun.     Then 

he  could  watch  the  little  bird  every  day,  till  it  was  old 

enough  to  fly  and  get  back  to  its  nest.    Then,  too,  Harry 

was  interested  in  that  nest.     He  was  already  contriving 

some  way  for  his  big  brother  Ned  to  get  him  up  there  to 

see  it.    Unfortunately,  no  old  cage  could  be  found. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said  mamma,  seeing 

Harry's  disappointment.     "  We  will  put  little  birdie  in  a 

basket,  and  tie  the  basket  to  one  of  these  low  limbs  of 

the  tree." 

This  made  Harry  very  happy.     He  ran  into  the  house 

and  found  a  basket,  some  string,  and  some  soft  cotton. 

"  So  birdie  will  think  it  is  his  nest,"  he  said  to  himself, 

as  he   took    the    cotton.     Everything  ^as  soon   ready. 

Mamma  went  to  the  garden   and  softiy  stooped  down, 

reached   out  her  hand,  and  took  the  bird.     Then  she 

carried  him  over  to  the  tree  and  gently,  very  gently  in- 
deed, put  him  down  in  the  cotton  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket. 

Alas !  Birdie  was  not  at  all  pleased.  He  thought  the 
ground  was  the  best  place.  Oh  I  how  he  "  peeped "  and 
fluttered.  The  mother  bird  heard  him.  She  grew  bold  and 
flew  to  the  top  of  the  fence  again,  in  great  distress.  Little 
birdie  was  getting  bold,  too.  There  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
basket  he  stood.  In  a  moment,  he  stretched  out  his  wings, 
in  a  lazy  fashion,  as  though  he  did  not  know  much  about  it, 
and  flew  off,  off,  over  the  fence  and  down  into  the  next  yard. 

"  Oh-h-h-h  1 "  cried  Harry  in  disappointment  and  disgust. 
Mamma  lifted  him  up  and  let  him  look  over  the  fence. 
There  under  some  currant  bushes  he  saw  both  parent  birds 
fluttering  and  chirping  over  their  little  one. 

"  Mamma,  how  could  that  little  biid  fall  from  the  top  of 
our  tree  and  not  kill  himself?"  asked  Harry.  "It  would 
kiU  a  littie  boy  if  he  feU  so  far." 

"The  bird  would  spread  its  wings  and  not  fell  as  you 
would  have  done,"  mamma  replied.  "  But,  I  think,  dear, 
he  did  not  fell  from  the  tree.  The  parent  birds  seem  to  be 
teaching  him  to  fly.     Perhaps  we  have  helped  him  learn." 

Just  then  the  great  school  bell  went  "clang I  clang!" 
Harry  was  sorry.     He  wanted  to  stay  and  see  the  birds. 

"  My  boy,"  his  mother  said, "  the  little  bird  goes  to  school 
Should  not  a  little  boy  ?  " 

Harry  looked  up  astonished.  "  Why,  mamma  I"  he  laughed. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  mamma  went  on,"  the  yard  is  his  school- 
room, his  lesson  is  to  learn  to  fly,  the  parent  birds  are  his 
teachers."  Harry  was  a  bright  boy.  He  saw  what  his 
mother  meant,  so  he  held  up  his  happy  face  for  a  kiss,  and 
ran  off  laughing  to  school. 

The  reading  lesson  for  that  day  was  about  some  littie 
birds  leammg  to  fly.  On  the  page  was  a  picture  of  a  little 
bird  on  the  edge  of  a  nest  and  one  on  the  ground  with  a 
great  worm  in  his  bill. 


Robins  in  the  tree-top,    * 

Blossoms  hi  the  grass, 
Green  things  a-growing 

Everywhere  you  pass  \ 
Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew, 
Black  bough  and  bent  twig 

Badding  out  anew; 
Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 

Fringed  elm  and  larch,—* 
Don't  yon  think  that  Hay- 
time's 

Pleasanter  than  March? 
— r.  B.  AUhrkh 
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What  Shall  I  do  with  Dandelions? 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

THE  bell  was  ringing,  and  one  after  the  other,  the  short 
pairs  of  legs  were  climbing  the  mountain  of  the 
school-house  stairs.  Each  pair  of  blue,  gray,  or 
brown  eyes  were  dancing,  and  each  chubby  little  hand 
carried  a  great  bunch  of  dandelions. 

''  Every  vase,  and  can,  and  tin  pail  that  I  can  lay  hands  on 
is  full  of  them  already,  and  here  are  millions  more.  What 
shall  I  do?"  asked  the  teacher  in  despair. 

"  Well,"  said  the  teacher  of  long  experience,  softly,  "  I  do 
not  mention  it  to  my  pupils,  but  I  put  them  in  cans  with  no 
water  in  them.  They  look  just  as  pretty  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  no  one's  feelings  are  hurt  when  withered  flowers  are 
thrown  away.  As  you  say,  there  are  millions  more,  and  how 
the  children  love  them  ! " 

"Why  shouldn't  we  have  a  special  celebration  for  the 
dandelions?"  thought  the  young  teacher,  as  her  naughtiest 
boy,  with  a  face  fairly  beaming  with  delight,  handed  her  an 
enormous  bunch,  and  she  watched  her  next  naughtiest 
climbing  the  stair  with  a  dandelion  stuck  into  every  button- 
hole and  a  jaunty  nosegay  in  the  battered  hat,  which 
delighted  the  owner  as  much  as  a  knight's  plume. 

So  the  "speaking  day"  next  week  was  turned  into  a 
dandelion  day.  The  room  was  decorated  with  more  flowers 
than  ever  graced  the  most  elaborate  wedding.  Table  and 
desk  were  banked  in  the  yellow  splendor.  One  side  of  the 
blackboard  was  adorned  with  the  representations  of  dande- 
lion life,  from  the  tiniest  closed  bud  to  the  floating  seed. 
On  the  other  side  was  written,  inside  a  border  of  dandelion 
leaves,  the  first  stanza  of  Lowell's  poem 

To  the  Dandelion 

**  Dear  common  Bower  that  grow'st  betide  the  way,^ 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck  and,  fall  of  pride,  uphold. 
High-hearted  bucaneera,  o'eijoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found,  , 

Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be." 

The  exercises  opened  with  pretty  dandelion  motion  song 
in  Primary  Education  for  June,  1897.  Then  five  little 
children,  each  bearing  a  bunch  of  dandelions,  recited  a 
stanza  apiece  of  the  poem  the  teacher  had  written  for  them. 


Pretty  yellow  dandelions 

Shining  in  the  grass. 
Like  a  little  bright  tun 

At  the  children  pass. 

You  were  made  foe  little  hands 
To  pluck,  and  love,  and  hold. 

You're  the  joy  of  spring  time; 
You're  the  children's  gold. 


The  flowers  in  the  gardens 

Are  set  in  order  fair; 
The  children  must  not  touch  them, 

They  are  too  choice  and  rare. 

But  all  may  have  the  dandelions. 

For  in  the  city  street 
And  in  the  quiet  country  lanes 

They  blossom  at  our  feet. 


Oh,  surely  for  the  children, 

The  dear  Lord  thought  and  planned 

When  He  scattered  wide  the  dandelions 
For  every  little  hand. 

Then  came  a  little  piece  of  acting  which  the  children 
thought  the  best  of  all.  The  tiniest  boy  in  the  baby  class 
trotted  out  drawing  a  small  wagon  which  he  filled  with  dan- 
delions and  conveyed  to  a  little  mother  who  sat  by  the  table, 
perfectly  happy  in  a  "  truly  "  long  skirt  and  primly  folded 
kerchief.    Meanwhile  anodier  child  recited : 

Back  and  forth  under  the  blue  spring  sky 

Tirelessly  trudge  the  litde  feet. 
Gathering  gold  and  heaping  it  high, 

Dandelion  geld  in  the  Maytime  sweet. 
Never  a  king  had  so  great  a  treasure. 

Never  a  spendthrift  so  great  a  pleasure 
'  As  Bonny-boy  while  trotting  along 

He  sings  to  himself  this  little  song : 

Geld,  gold,  geld  fef  mother ! 
I  love  her  better  tlvan  a&y  other. 


Look  at  the  money  in  the  grass ! 
Ill  buy  her  a  dress,  and  shoes  of  glass, 
A  magic  carpet,  a  flying  horse, 
Bushds  of  candy,  and  nuts  of  course, 
A  drum  for  me  and  a  baby  brother. 
Gold,  gold,  gold  for  mother ! 

Songs  and  recitations  followed,  and  when  the  little  ones 
began  to  grow  restless  there  was  a  dandelion  play.  The 
teacher  said,  "  Hide  your  faces  in  your  hands,  children,  and 
play  you  are  little  green  dandelion  buds  not  open  yet.  Now 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  touch  you."  (As  she  speaks,  a 
little  boy  slips  from  seat  to  seat  touching  the  bowed  heads.) 

"  Now  you  open,  slow-ly.  You  grow  taller  and  taller  (as 
they  rise  in  the  aisles).  But  the  hot  noon  is  over.  The 
afternoon  has  come,  and  every  dandelion  shuts  up  and  goes 
to  sleep."  ^The  children  sink  back  into  their  seats  with 
faces  covered.)  A  little  boy  out  walking  with  his  mamma, 
says,  *  Oh,  where  are  the  pretty  dandelions?  There  were 
so  many  this  morning.'  He  does  not  know  that  they  have 
all  gone  to  sleep. 

**  Now  morning  comes  again  and  you  rise  up  once  more. 
But  some  of  the  dandelions  do  not  rise.  They  are  withered. 
They  stay  cuddled  down  in  the  grass  till  their  yellow  hair  is 
turned  to  white.  Then  they  rise  up  higher  than  before. 
The  breezes  blow  over  them  and  the  tiny  seeds  loose  them- 
selves from  the  stalk  and  fiy  around.  Now  play  you  are  all 
dandelion  seeds  and  fly  around  the  room  softly  like  bits  of 
down.  Keep  your  arms  stretched  straight  out.  You  know 
that  the  dandelion  seeds  are  like  parasols  always  spread  and 
they  never  tip  over.  Though  they  may  bend  and  sway  the 
handle  is  always  down.  Now  setde  down  softly,  little  dan- 
delion seeds,  while  Katie  speaks  to  you  about  yourselves  " — 
and  smiling  Katie  with  a  ''  gone  to  seed  "  dandelion  in  her 
hand,  comes  to  the  front  to  say, 

I  know  why  the  dandelions  go  to  sleep; 

The  days  are  growing  long  and  hot 
But  the  fairies  want  some  parasols 

When  they  go  to  seek  ttie  shadiest  spot 

The  dandelion  heads  stand  tall  and  white; 

The  breezes  give  them  one  little  blow. 
And  millions  of  parasols  all  complete 

Float  off  to  the  fairies.     See  t    Jost  sa 

And,  with  a  little  puff,  she  sent  the  dainty  umbrellas  float- 
ing to  the  floor. 

Altogether  the  Dandelion  Day  was  a  great  success.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  seven-year-old's  first  essay 
which  presented  the  much-loved  flowers  from  the  children's 
standpoint,  not  the  teacher's. 

**  Dandelions  are  yellow  and  pretty.  My  mother  doesn't  like  them  but 
I  do.  But  they  get  your  apron  dirty.  There  is  a  kind  of  white  milk 
that  comes  from  the  stem  when  you  break  it  and  Johanv  told  me  it  was 
good  to  eat  and  I  tasted  it  but  it  isn't.  It  is  bitter  and  horrid  and  I  bad 
to  take  ever  so  many  drinks  of  water  to  get  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth. 
The  big  girls  make  dandelion  curls.  I  can,  too,  if  anybody  will  start 
them.  And  I  can  make  chains  of  the  stems.  I  gi^  them  to  my 
teacher.  She  likes  them.  And  I  know  how  to  tell  when  my  mother 
wants  me.  Take  a  gone  to  seed  dandeUon  and  bk>w  on  it  hard.  If 
theie  are  any  feathers  left  on  it,  she  doesn't  want  you.  This  is  all  I  know 
about  danedfions." 

At  last  the  day  was  over.  '' Did  it  pay  ?"  inquired  the 
teacher  of  experience.  **  Well,"  laughed  the  enthusiast,  "  it 
may  be  that  the  children  couldn't  love  dandelions  better 
than  they  do  aheady,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  do,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  never  pass  a  dandelion  again  without  a  thrilL" 


I  am  Maia" 


Hark  1    The  sea-faring  wild-fowl  loud  proclaim 
My  coming,  and  the  swarming  of  the  bees. 
These  are  my  heralds,  and  behokl  I  my  name 
As  written  in  blossoms  on  the  hawthorn-trees, 
I  tell  the  mariners  when  to  sail  the  seas; 
I  waft  o'er  all  the  land  from  far  away 
The  breath  and  bloom  of  the  Hesperides, 
My  birthplace.    I  am  Maia,  I  am  May. 

—  Zong/f/low 
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Stories  for  Youngest  Children 

Addib  V.  H.  Barr,  Chicago 

(Continued from  April  number) 

(The  following  stories  have  been  prepared  and  tested  in  the  school- 
room by  Miss  Barr.  They  are  designed  for  youngest  children  to  serve 
for  reproduction  in  writing,  drawing,  and  scissors  cutting.  They  have 
proved  so  successful  that  other  teachers  have  desired  their  publication, 
and  they  will  appear  for  three  months  in  Primary  Education. 
Specimens  of  the  written,  sketched,  and  cut  reproduction  by  the  pupils 
have  been  sent  to  me,  and  are  most  creditable  to  the  little  ones.^~THS 
Editor.) 

28.  Once  a  little  boy  was  very  ill.  Before  he  was  well, 
he  grew  tired  of  every  one  of  his  playthings.  His  mamma 
told  him  to  turn  his  i^ce  to  the  wall,  and  she  would  put 
something  on  the  bed  to  amuse  him.  He  did  as  he  was 
told,  and  when  his  mamma  said,  '<  Look,"  he  turned,  and 
saw  his  pet  lamb  in  a  box  on  the  bed  beside  him. 

29.  Bernard's  sister  Martha  had  a  playhouse.  It  had 
two  rooms,  and  was  prettily  furnished,  with  curtains,  rugs, 
and  pictures.  Martha  stayed  in  the  playhouse  a  great  deal. 
One  day  Bernard  put  on  one  of  his  sister's  dresses  and  her 
Sunday  hat.  He  held  her  parasol  over  his  head,  and 
knocked  at  the  playhouse  door.  Martha  opened  the  door. 
When  she  saw  who  it  was,  she  could  hardly  speak  for 
laughing. 

30.  Esther  was  watching  her  auntie  arrange  her  bureau 
drawers.  She  asked  her  what  it  was  that  smelled  so  sweet. 
"  My  sandalwood  fein,"  said  her  auntie.  "I  will  show  it  to 
you."  The  handle  was  carved  ivoiy,  and  the  fan  part  was 
made  of  thin  pieces  of  sandalwood.  It  could  be  opened 
and  shut,  ''  It  shall  be  yours  when  you  are  a  young  lady, 
Esther,"  said  her  auntie. 

31.  One  day  Alfred  saw  Lawrence  standing  on  his  fence, 
and  waving  a  flag.  Away  went  Alfred  to  see  what  Lawrence 
meant  by  waving  the  flag.  "  I  only  want  you  to  come  over 
to  play  with  me,"  said  Lawrence. 

32.  Arthur's  grandfather  planted  six  different  kinds  of 
trees  on  his  form  when  Arthur's  father  was  a  little  boy. 
Arthur  was  just  six  years  old  when  he  learned  the  names  of 
the  six  trees.  He  loved  the  tall  trees,  with  their  long 
branches,  and  after  a  storm  had  blown  one  down,  he  cried 
when  he  saw  it  lying  on  the  ground. 

33  Agnes  and  Arthur  were  going  to  church  one  Sunday 
night  with  their  nuimma.  The  moon  was  shining  big  and 
round.  ''Oh,  mamma,"  Agnes  said,  ''the  sky  is  blue 
water  and  the  moon  is  a  boat  sailing  in  it"  "  I  see  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,"  said  Arthur.  "  Do  you  see  the  Lady  in 
the  Moon?  "  asked  their  mamma.  They  had  to  look  closely 
to  see  the  Lady.    They  thought  she  was  very  pretty. 

34  When  Adelia  was  a  little  girl  she  could  not  go  to 
school,  because  she  had  to  stay  at  home  with  her  sick 
mother.  She  wanted  to  go  to  school  very  much.  There 
was  a  small  school-house  near  her  home,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren went  by,  on  their  way  to  school,  Adelia  stood  on  the 
side  fence  and  asked  to  see  their  Readers.  The  children 
played  games  outside  the  fence,  while  she  read  some  of  the 
stories.    They  thought  that  she  was  a  queer  little  girl. 

35  Gertrude  had  a  little  gold  locket  with  her  baby 
brother's  picture  in  it.  When  she  visited  her  aunt  one 
summer  she  lost  the  tiny  key.  She  cried  very  hard,  and 
begged  to  go  home  to  see  her  brother.  She  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  and  when  she  said  that  she  could  not  open  the 
locket,  he  pulled  at  it  and  asked,  "  Me  shut  up  inside  ?  " 

36  Tim  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  log  house  on  the 
banks  of  a  big  river.  His  father  caught  fish  and  sold  them. 
T!m  often  saw  the  boats  go  by  and  wanted  to  ride  on  them. 
One  day  his  father  took  him  down  the  river  to  the  town 
where  all  the  boats  stopped.  They  went  to  the  next  town 
on  one  of  the  big  fine  boats.  Tim  was  so  happy  that  he 
could  hardly  go  to  sleep  that  night  on  the  boat. 


37  As  Belle  did  not  like  to  wash  dishes  alone,  her 
mamma  told  her  a  stoiy  about  ten  little  men  who  were 
always  willing  to  help  girls  and  boys.  Belle  listened  to  her 
mamma  for  awhile,  and  then  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  I  know 
who  the  ten  little  men  are  1  Come, 'Ten  Little  Men,' let 
us  wash  the  dishes." 

38  When  Reuben  was  only  three  years  old  he  began 
begging  for  a  pony.  His  father  told  him  to  ride  his  stick 
horses  until  he  was  six  years  old  and  he  could  have  a  real, 
live  pony.  Reuben  named  everyone  of  his  stick  horses. 
Prince,  and  said  that  each  had  a  long  black  mane  and  tail. 

39  The  balloon  man  came  by,  and  Duncan  heard  him 
call,  "  Balloons ;  balloons ;  ten  cents  apiece."  His  mamma 
bought  him  one  and  he  took  it  to  the  playroom,  tied  a  small 
basket  to  the  string,  put  one  of  his  baby  sister's  little  dolls 
into  the  basket,  and  gave  her  a  balloon  ride  to  the  ceiling. 
His  sister  clapped  her  hands  to  see  the  dolly  go  so  up  high. 

40  Ralph  went  to  the  country  to  stay  with  his  grand- 
parents. "  Grandpa,"  said  Ralph, "  I  like  the  country  better 
than  I  do  the  city.  There  is  no  room  to  play  in  the  city. 
But  I  don't  want  to  play  all  the  time  I  am  here.  Will  you 
please  let  me  help  you  work?"  Grandpa  smiled,  and  told 
Ralph  to  get  grandma's  wood  basket  from  behind  the  stove, 
and  come  with  him.  They  .  went  to  the  woodpile  and 
grandpa  began  cutting  wood.  How  the  big  chips  did  fly  ! 
Ralph  filled  the  basket.  One  chip  had  moss  on  it.  Ralph 
thought  that  it  was  too  pretty  to  bum.  He  called  getting 
chips  his  "  wood  business." 

41  Grandpa  Davis  was  very  fond  of  James,  his  yotmgest 
grandson,  and  often  said,  "  Come  live  with  me,  James,  and 
be  my  boy."  James  always  answered,  "I  must  not  leave  my 
mother ;  she  would  miss  me  too  much."  But,  at  last,  one 
summer  day,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  wanted  to  go  and 
live  with  his  grandpa,  and  asked  her  to  pack  his  clothes  in 
his  baby  trunk.  He  started  off  with  the  trunk  in  his  wagon, 
and  as  he  opened  the  gate  he  said,  "  Goodbye,  mother,  I'll 
come  to  see  you  often.  When  he  looked  up  into  his  mother's 
face,  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes.  All  desire  to  live  with  his 
grandpa  left  him,  and  he  ran  back  to  his  mother  saying : 
"  Don't  cry,  mother,  I  won't  go  away.  I'll  always  be  your 
little  boy." 

43  Walter  lived  in  the  country  and  had  many  pets.  One 
was  a  squirrel.  It  went  into  the  woods  one  day,  and  Walter 
thought  that  he  would  never  see  it  again ;  but  the  next 
spring  a  squirrel  came  jumping  into  the  house,  sat  up,  and 
looked  all  around,  and  then  went  back  into  the  woods. 
Everyone  believed  that  it  was  the  pet  squirrel. 

43  Kathleen  and  Mildred  have  great  fun  playing 
"  house."  Kathleen  lives  under  the  porch.  Mildred  lives 
under  the  apple  tree.  There  is  an  upstairs  in  Mildred's 
house.  It  is  a  hodxA  seat  up  in  the  tree.  Their  mammas 
lend  them  an  oM  skirt  apiece,  and  they  dress  up  and  go  to 
see  each  other,  taking  their  dolls  and  their  fancy  work  with 
them. 

44  A  circus  procession  was  going  to  pass  Ada's  and 
Claude's  house  at  ten  o'clock.  Ada  climbed  up  on  one  gate 
post  and  Qaude  up  on  the  other.  The  band  wagon  came  first. 
It  ^as  followed  by  some  people  riding  on  horses,  some  cages 
of  wild  animals,  ten  taU  camels,  and  a  lady  with  a  tiger. 
They  liked  all  these,  but  when  they  saw  the  elephants  com- 
ing, they  jumped  from  the  gate  posts  and  ran  to  the  porch. 
"I  am  afraid  of  their  front  tails,"  said  Claude.  "Aren't  you, 
Ada?" 

45  One  Saturday  Henry  played  "  st*re  "  with  the  chil- 
dren. He  had  a  large  box,  covered  with  white  paper,  for 
the  counter.  He  sold  soda  water  and  lemonade.  The  chil- 
dren paid  him  with  pins.  They  liked  his  goods  so  well  that 
they  "bought  him  out."  Henry  put  up  a  sign  "Closed,"  and 
went  to  the  lake  to  fish. 
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Europe  in  America 

M4RY  E.  Fitzgerald 

FROM  the  days  when  teachers  "  boarded  round/'  and 
got  change  of  scene  and  company  in  that  way,  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  they  invade  every  nook  and 
comer  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe,  the  profes- 
sion nas  had  a  strong  nomadic  instinct.  Teachers  will 
deprive  themselves  of  dmost  the  necessaries  of  life  to  save 
enough  for  an  outing  which  will  bring  them  in  contact  with 
a  world  of  grown-up  people  from  whom  they  can  learn  and 
whom  they  can  meet  on  an  equal  footing.  Europe  is  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  most  teachers,  and  having  once  journeyed 
there,  their  days  will  be  filled  with  longing  and  their  nights 
with  schemings  to  get  there  again  and  yet  again.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  trip  calculated  to  lengthen  one's  days;  but  if 
unable  to  go  to  Europe,  why  not  get  a  taste  of  it  in 
America? 

Go  to  Quebec,  not  to  stay  over  night,  not  to  take  a  swift  ride 
to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr^  to  visit  the  miracle-working  church, 
or  a  ride  of  an  hour  or  two  into  the  suburbs  and  'then  off,  but 
stay  two  weeks  at  the  very  least  and  get  Quebec  into  your 
blood.  Stay  in  a  French  boarding-house — you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  find  an  English  one  —  or  better  still,  stay  at  the 
beautiful  convent  of  "  The  Perpetual  Adoration,"  and  find 
a  tonic  for  jumping  nerves  in  the  regular,  quiet  life  of  the 
nuns. 

Your  painfully  acquired  Parisian  French  will  avail  you 
little  in  your  French  boarding-house.  With  the  ignorant 
ones  who  never  studied  French,  you  will  be  reduced  to  mak- 
ing an  index  finger  do  duty  for  a  tongue  in  ordering,  and 
forget  the  absurdity  of  the  "  English  menu  "  in  your  joy  at 
being  able  to  order  at  all.  You  will  surely  learn  one  phrase, 
reau  sAaude,  if  you  are  a  tea  drinker,  for  their  tea  is 
''strong  enough  to  float  a  ship,"  to  quote  one  member  of 
the  community. 

You  will  spend  long,  bright,  cool  morning  hours  on  the 
terrace,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world  it  is  said, 
high  above  the  river,  with  the  lower  town  at  your  feet,  and 
will  learn  that  a  river  has  as  much  expression  as  a  human 
countenance.  You  will  also  spend  long,  cool  evening  hours' 
on  the  terrace  listening  to  the  band  from  the  fort  and  see- 
ing Quebec  society,  particularly  the  younger  members  of 
it,  promenading,  and  you  will  also  see  tourists  galore. 
Tourists  staying  at  the  beautiful  Chateau  Frontenac  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  tourists  in  shirt  waists  and  short  skirts,  who 
think  because  they  are  away  from  home  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  they  wear,  whereas  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

Your  professional  instinct  to  admonish  will  return  with 
almost  irresistible  force  as  you  wander  through  the  streets, 
with  the  houses  built  up  against  the  edge  of  the  side  walk, 
and  with  two  or  three  almost  perpendicular  steps  leading  to 
the  tiny  halls,  when  you  see  small  boys  smoking  cigarettes 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  boy  of 
ten  with  a  pipe  filled  from  his  lather's  pouch  will  almost 
give  you  a  stroke.  But  you  went  away  for  change  of  scene, 
you  know. 

The  hand-drawn  and  dog-drawn  carts  with  the  milk  cans 
give  you  a  reminiscent  flavor  of  Belgium  and  make  clear  to 
you  why  you  had  to  bargain  for  your  cream.  Cream  is 
cream  in  Canada  and  not  to  be  lightly  indulged  in. 

And  if  you  hai^  any  idea  that  because  you  are  among  the 
French  you  can  therefore  get  laundry  work  done  well  and 
inexpensively,  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing 
gave  us  more  trouble.  On  certain  days  washer  men  come 
in  from  the  country  and  collect  the  work  for  their  wives  to 
do.  You  may  get  it  in  a  week  and  you  may  not,  according 
to  the  weather. 

You  will  take  tea,  of  course,  with  two  English  ladies  who 
have  a  sort  of  curio  shop  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent.  That  tea,  served  in  English  style,  and 
with  unlimited  delicious  toast,  is  something  to  remember, 
and  the  ladies  neither  by  word  nor  look  remind  you  that 
their  articles  are  for  sale. 

You  will  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  fur  stores^  which  are 


unlike  anything  on  the  continent,  and  the  clerks  will  show 
you  everything  in  the  most  leisurely  way  in  spite  of  your 
reiterated  statements  that  you  do  not  intend  to  buy.  Their 
''It's  a  pleasure,  madam,"  makes  you  wish  you  were  rich 
enough  to  buy  an  immense  bill,  and  you  will  probably  end 
with  purchasing  a  martin  tail  or  two.  But  you  will  go  away 
knowing  more  about  furs  than  you  ever  knew  before. 

Every  minute  you  are  there  you  will  be  soaking  in  history, 
and  Frontenac,  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  Montgomery  will  become 
something  besides  mere  names.  Parkman  will  be  one 
author  you  are  perfectly  sure  you  will  read,  and  Thackeray's 
"  Virginians  "  will  be  read  anew  for  glimpses  of  James  Wolfe. 

"The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  "Chien  d'Or,"  and  better 
than  all,  Howells' "  Chance  Acquaintance,"  which,  although, 
written  thirty  years  ago,  is  the  most  exact  and  enchanting 
guide  book  now,  will  all  be  read  in  those  long  mornings  on 
the  terrace  or  in  the  Governor's  garden,  or  on  an  excursion 
to  the  Isle  d'Orleans  across  the  river.  When  you  go  to 
Chateau  Bigot,  near  Charlesbourg,  you  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  place  because  it  was  there  sweet  Kittie  received  her 
first  kiss  from  the  insufferable  Bostonian  who  was  her 
"  Chance  Acquaintance,"  than  becHuse  it  was  the  carousing 
place  of  the  villainous  Intendant,  Bigot. 

We,  hovered  around  the  building  which  we  had  located  as 
the  one  occupied  by  Kittie  and  her  cousins,  and  wished  we 
might  sit  in  the  window  and  look  into  the  garden  of  the 
Ursuline  Sisters,  but  that  joy  was  not  for  us. 

If  there  are  but  two  of  you,  you  will  of  course  ride  in  a 
caleche,  but  as  there  were  five  of  us  we  patronized  carriages, 
and  carriages  drawn  by  one  horse  at  that ;  but  we  would  not 
be  separated,  and  we  could  get  no  two-horse  carriage,  so  what 
were  we  to  do?  A  trip  up  Mountain  Street  on  a  rainy  day 
has  terrors  known  only  to  travellers  in  the  passes  of  Switzer- 
land. Straight  up  in  the  air  we  went,  threatened  with  having 
the  horse  as  part  of  the  load,  the  driver  paying  no  attention 
to  our  frantic  shrieks,  as  indeed  he  could  not,  there  being 
nothing  to  do  but  go  on  if  the  horses'  strength  held  out,  or 
go  back  into  the  river  if  it  didn't  After  that  we  walked  up 
every  incline,  no  matter  how  slight. 

"Sous  le  Cap"  is  literally  under  the  cape,  and  is  the 
narrowest  street  in  Quebec.  We  had  been  down  narrow 
streets  filled  with  children,  "  at  home,"  and  the  experience 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  to  put  it  mildly. 

We  felt  here  the  inhabitants  might  feel  justified  in  throw- 
ing things  at  us  for  looking  into  their  open  doors  with  too 
much  curiosity.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  were  not  in 
America,  but  in  France.  The  street  was  entirely  covered 
with  board  walk  and  we  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a  room.  Every 
door  was  wide  open,  but  if  we  had  worn  the  cap  of  invisibility 
we  could-  not  have  been  noticed  less.  The  children  drew 
aside  to  let  us  pass  and  with  hardly  a  glance  continued  their 
play. 

One  tiny  little  fellow  said,  smiling,  with  his  head  on  one 
side, "  Give  me  a  pinny  ?  "  Whereupon  he  was  roughly  seized, 
shaken  and  classified  by  a  shocked  sister  of  ten  as,  "  a  bold 
stump."  With  greater  respect  for  the  self-respecting  Cana- 
dian French  we  put  our  "  pinny  "  back  and  went  on. 

You  will  spend  hours  in  studying  the  Basilica  begun  in 
1647  and  containing  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  America. 
Pictures  that  were  brought  to  Quebec  by  a  priest  at  the  tinnc 
of  the  French  Revolution.  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  by  Van 
Dyke,  with  its  cupids  holding  vessels  to  catch  the  blood 
dripping  from  Christ's  wounds,  will  draw  you  day  after  day. 

The  old  market  place  filled  with  its  peasants  from  the 
surrounding  country  has  more  than  a  flavor  of  Europe. 

The  journey  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr^  will  fill  you  with 
pity.  The  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  halt  all  going  with  hearts 
filled  with  hope.  The  piles  of  crutches  testify  to  the  cures 
that  are  made. 

The  narrow  streets  are  filled  with  people,  sacred  relics  are 
for  sale,  the  Santa  Scala  has  its  devotees  climbing  on  their 
knees,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  queer  little  place  is 
distinctly  foreign. 

But  after  two  weeks  in  Quebec,  which  you  will  wish  might 
be  two  months,  so  much  does  the  place  grow  on  you,  take 
the  Saguenay  trip,  and  get  away  from  any  suggestion  of 
America.    From  morning  until  night  you  are  on  the  magniA- 
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cent  St.  Lawrence,  Having  engraved  upon  your  memory 
the  Canadian  farms,  each  with  a  water  frontage,  and 
extending  back  to  any  length,  looking  like  ribbons  from 
the  boat.  At  night  the  Saguenay  is  entered  and  the 
howling  of  the  winds  and  the  utter  desolation  of  every- 
thing as  you  look  out  of  the  window  makes  you  feel 
homesick.  In  the  morning  you  are  at  Chicontimi  with 
a  feeling  of  being  at  Kammerf  est.  The  return  trip  is  through 
the  Saguenay  by  day,  and  its  inky  waters  and  desolate  shores 
give  you  an  out-of-the-world  sort  of  feeling.  The  whole 
river  is  like  a  Norwegian  Fjord. 

Have  I  not  proved  that  as  a  substitute  for  Europe  no 
better  trip  could  be  devised? 

Norway  in  the  Saguenay,  and  France  and  England  com- 
bined, but  with  the  balance  largely  for  France,  in  Quebec. 


Another  Lesson  on  Tables 

Emily  Frkibbrger,  Chicago 
Third  Qrmde  Work 

IT  will  be  found  much  more  interesting  to  teach  the 
table  of  3's  by  inference  than  the  table  of  2's,  as  the 
latter  furnishes  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  former.     I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  this  subject, 
but  merely  show  what  might  be  seen  upon  the  blackboard 


10  3'8  =  30  (obtained  by  in- 
ference or  by  adding  ]J^.) 
30  =  ?  iS's? 
30  =  2  15's. 

S  3's  =  15. 

5  6*s  =  ?  15's? 

5  6*s  =  2  15's  =  30. 

3  3's  =  9- 
9  3*8=  27  (addition  of 9's.) 

18  3's  =  ?  37's? 
18  3'8  =  2  27*s. 
18  3*8  =  54  (addition of  27's 

or  27  multiplied  by  2.) 
9  3's  =  ¥  =  ¥=27. 

4  3*S  =  2  6*8  =:   12. 

I  purposely  do  not  limit  this  drill  to  one  table,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  that  the  benefit  derived  from  this  kind  of 
work  is  incalculable. 

A  number  lesson  with  tablets  can  be  introduced  with 
profit  a  day  or  two  following  the  preceding  lesson.  These 
tablets  are  cut  from  stiff,  brown,  smooth  cardboard.  Com- 
mon cardboard  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  durable,  being  too  easily  soiled  and  bent.  While 
a  careful  woman  can  cut  the  various  shapes  in  cardboard,  it 
really  takes  a  good  workman  (a  carpenter  cut  mine)  to 
make  a  good  job  of  the  harder  board.     Carefully  write  out 


8 

6'8 

=r  3   24*8. 

4 

6'8 

=  24. 

6 

6's 

=  3  12's  = 

=  36. 

6 

3'8 

=  V  =  I 

8. 

6 

9's 

=  3  i8's  = 

=  54. 

9's  or  9  3's  = 

¥  = 

27. 

3's 

=  2  3's  less  than 

27. 

3's 

=  21. 

9's 

=  63. 

i8'i 

1  =  126. 

31 

18'! 

5=    378    ( 

126   multi 

plied  by  3). 

21 

6's 

=  126. 

21 

3'» 

=  63. 

3's 

=:  21. 

/'♦tx       ^i 

HI       11         1  L 

-III     1    1    r 

^«*.w-                            ^  0**^ 

D  C 

1 1 

1  . 

n  r 

1 1 

1 

LT      l_J 

°r 

/  1 

I 

1 

nc 

1 

• — « 

]°I7^ 

Tablets 


daring 

a  first  lesson 

in 

3*s,  and  add  a 

fe^ 

r  explanatory 

notes 

in  parenthesis. 

«   3's 

=  6. 

4  9's 

z=: 

3  12's  = 

36. 

4  3's 

=  12. 

8  3*s 

z= 

?  12'S  = 

2    I2*S  = 

6  3's 

=  sum  of  2 

3' 

s  and  4 

24. 

3's 

=  18. 

4  3's 

= 

V  =  ¥. 

5    3's 

=  18-3  = 

= 

15- 

^  3's 

= 

24. 

the  measurements  when  ordering,  and  you  will  be  more  than 
repaid  for  your  trouble. 

Each  child  in  the  class  receives  an  envelope  containing 
six  tablets,  having  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Let  me 
explain :  In  each  envelope  the  smallest  of  the  six  tablets  is 
one  half  as  large  as  the  one  next  in  size,  one-third  as  large 
fis  the  n^i^t  larger  one,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  and  one-sixth 
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as  large  as  each  of  the  other  three  in 
the  order  of  their  size.  But,  if  pos- 
sible, no  two  sets  are  alike.  That  is, 
while  each  child  receives  six  pieces 
having  the  ratio 

1—2—3—4—5^6 
it  is  better  to  have  the  tablets  cut  dif- 
ferently.    Let  me  show  a  few.     (Illus- 
tration contains  diagrams.) 

Before  beginning  the  lesson,  pupils 
remove  pens  and  pencils  from  desks, 
so  that  the  temptation  to  mar  or  mark 
will  not  be  so  great. 

After  passing  the  envelopes  to  the 
children,  a^k  them  to  take  out  the  six 
pieces  they  find  therein,  and  to  put 
the  envelopes  in  the  desks^  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
tablets,  which  are  to  be  laid  at  the  le/f 
hand  side  of  the  desk. 

First  of  all,  the  pupils  must  become 
acquainted  with  the  tablets.  Give  the 
children  a  minute  or  two  during  which 
they  may  touch,  handle,  arrange,  or 
measure.  This  is  very  important,  for 
much  of  the  success  of  the  lesson  will 
depend  upon  this  seemingly  unimpor- 
tant matter. 

During  this  lesson  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  teacher 
walk  up  and  down  the  aisles  to  see  what  the  pupils  are 
doing.  There  is  no  use  in  asking  them  to  hold  up  the  tab- 
let they  have  selected,  as  you  cannot  judge  whether  the 
pupils  understand  your  directions  unless  you  see  all  the  tab- 
lets each  child  has  on  his  desk. 

I  might  begin  the  lesson  in  this  way :  "  Children,  find 
your  very  smallest  tablet.  Lay  it  at  the  right  side  of  your 
desk."  (You  may  think  this  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  you 
will  find  that  there  are  a  few  who  think  a  triangular  piece  of 
any  size  smaller  than  a  rectangular  piece.)  *^  Now  find  a 
tablet  that  is  twice  as  large  as  the  one  just  laid  down  and 
place  it  to  the  l^ft  of  the  little  one.  Now  find  a  tablet  that 
equals  these  two  put  together."  (Children  put  tablets  to- 
gether to  measure.)  ''  Now  again,  place  the  smallest  at  the 
rightf  the  next  in  size  to  its  left,  and  the  third  in  size  further 
to  the  left."  (See  that  everyone  has  this,  before  asking 
them  to  place  the  three  tablets  that  are  four,  five,  and  six 
times  the  size  of  the  smallest.  You  will  then  see  that  each 
has  six  tablets  in  a  row,  the  smallest  at  the  right,  the  largest 
at  the  left.) 

"  Children,  put  the  six  tablets  together  again.  This  time 
place  the  very  largest  at  the  right  side  of  the  desk.  Place 
to  its  left  the  next  smaller  and  continue  until  the  six  are  in 
order  of  their  size  from  largest  to  smallest." 

^'Again,  place  in  order  from  right  to  left,  beginning  with  the 
smallest.  If  the  smallest  tablet  be  cailed  i,  name  the  tablets 
in  order." 

Ans.     I  —  2  —  3  —  4  —  5  —  6. 

*'  Call  smallest  3.     Name  others." 

Ans.     3  —  6  —  9  —  12  —  15  —  18. 

"  Call  next  to  the  largest  10.    Name  aU." 

Ans.     2  —  4  —  6  —  8  —  10  —  12. 

''  Now  calling  the  smallest  tablet  i,  place  on  desk  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  given  on  blackboard  fiom  left  to  right : 
2—4—6—3—1—5 

1  —  3  —  6  —  4  —  5  —  2 

5  —  I  —  3  —  6  —  2  —  4  and  so  on." 

To  the  teacher  This  is  enough  for  one  lesson.  You  can 
imagine  that  as  the  class  progresses  during  the  year,  many 
interesting  and  instructive  lessons  can  be  given  with  these 
aids  in  teaching  tables,  comparisons,  problems,  etc. 

In  two  or  three  days  distribute  tablets  again,  and  give  this 
lesson: 

Teacher  {talking  slowly)  At  the  right  side  of  the  desk 
place  the  smallest  tablet,  to  its  left  one  twice  its  size,  and  a 
Kttle  further  to  the  left  one  equal  to  the  first  two  combined. 
(The  other  three  tablets  are  best  taken  care  of  if  put  into 
tiie  envelope  in  the  desk.) 


CYOXMS. 


See  vv\e  "S\\a.Y\>evv  n\vj  bill 


Qi4£s.     How  many  of  the  smallest  equal  the  largest? 

Ans.    Three. 

Ques.    The  smallest  equals  what  part  of  the  laigest? 

Ans.  The  smallest  equals  one- third  of  the  largest.  (The 
expression  "one- third  "  can  always  be  obtained  from  one  or 
more  of  the  class,  even  if  the  children  have  never  become 
familiar  with  the  little  fractions  in  school.) 

Teacher  writes  upon  the  board  \ — one-third. 

Ques,  How  many  such  thirds  are  there  in  your  largest 
tablet? 

Ans.    There  are  three. 

Teacher  write  three-thirds — |.  Divide  your  largest  inta 
thirds  with  your  fingers.  Place  your  finger  in  such  a  place 
that  it  will  divide  tablet  into  halves.  Two  halves  equal  how 
many  thirds? 

Ans.    Two  halves  equal  three-thirds. 

Teacher  writes  on  board  the  halves  and  thirds 


of  6- 


of  12 — 


4 
4 


any  number  or  quantity 
I,  the  whole  number,  or 


Name  the  other  two. 


etc.,  to  show  that  two  halves  of 
equal  three-thirds  of  the  same,  or 
quantity. 

Ques.     Let  us  call  the  largest,  i. 

Ans.     One-third  and  two-thirds. 

Ques.     (  Writing  \  —  ^  —  i .)     Compare  \  with  eadi  of 
the  other  two. 

Ans.    One-third   equals  one-half  of  two-thirds  and  one- 
third  of  one. 

Ques.     (  Writes  same  on  board,  also  ^  =  ^  of  |  and  ^  of 
I.)     John,  compare  two- thirds  with  the  other  two. 

Ans.    Two-thirds  equal  two  times   one-third  and   two- 
thirds  of  one. 

Ques.    Maiy,  compare  one  with  the  others. 

Ans.    One  equals  three  times  one-third  and — and — 

Ques.  Measure,  if  you  wish.  You  have  a  measure  on 
your  desk. 

Ans.  I  know.  One  equals  three  halves  of  two-thirds.  I 
know  that  one- third  is  one-half  of  two- thirds,  and  one  is 
three  times  as  large  as  one- third. 

Ques.  (  Writing  i  z=  |  of  f .)  Who  can  compare  i  witii 
f  without  saying  three  halves  f  ? 

Ans.    One  is  just  one  and  one-half  times  two-thirds. 

The  teacher  calls  the  smallest  a,  the  next  b,  the  largest  c 
— children  compare  as  before. 

Call  the  largest  9,  children  name  others  3  and  6  and  com- 
pare each  of  the  three  tablets  with  each  of  the  others. 

Call  the  second  in  size  12 — or  18 — or  24,  etc;  lutme 
others  and  compare  in  same  manner. 
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VWu.Viut    V\Ais  \s  Ok.  Vivo  wovwv^ 


*W\*  ykoX't^x  \S  coo' 


>y^o^i^J  rtice  / 


How  and  Where 


'VVvU 


H«w  do  the  Robins  build  their  neftef 
Bobin  Redbreast  told  me. 
First  ft  wisp  o/'smber  hay 
In  ft  pretty  round  they  lay. 
Then  some  shreds  o^  downy  floaa, 
Pe&thers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss, 
Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song, 
This  way,  that  way,  and  across, 
That's  what  Robin  told  me. 

Where  do  the  robins  hide  their  nestef 
Bobin  Redbreast  told  me. 
Up  among  the  leaves  bo  deep, 
Where  the  sunbeams  rarely  creep ; 
Long  before  the  winds  are  cold, 
Long  before  the  leaves  are  gold, 
Brisfht-eyed  stars  will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins,  one,  two,  three; 
That's  what  Bobin  told  me. 

—  Qwrge  Cooper 


**  Over  and  over  Ood  paints  the  skies, 
Over  and  over  he  makes  the  sun  rise. 
Over  and  over  he  tints  the  flowers, 
Over  and  over  he  sends  the  showers, 
Over  and  over  he  gnides  the  stars, 
Over  and  over  the  dawn  nnbars. 
If  over  and  over  Gkxl  deigns  to  work. 
Why  should  we  faint,— one  duty  shirk  f ' 


i8  —  27 
12  —  8 
IS  —  Jro 
7  —  14 
21  —  14 
24  —  x6 


At  the  close  of  the  lesson  write  on  the  board 
columns  such  as  these  and  ask  for  comparisons : 
Eighteen  equals  two-thirds  of  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-seven  equalse  three  halves  of  eighteen, 
and  so  on. 

This  is  fine  seat  work  —  also  this:  Write  on 
board  10  —  15  and  ask  pupils  to  write  numbers 
in  two  columns  under  these  having  the  same  ratio. 

The  children  soon  discover  that  there  is  a  common 
measure  in  all  things  compared,  and  often  I  use  the  expres- 
sion common  measure,  or  measuring  unit.  When  comparing 
x8  and  27,  9  is  the  measuring  unit,  in  comparing  12  and  8, 
4  is  the  measuring  unit,  etc. 

Problems  such  as  follow  are  worked  at  a  glance  after  a 
little  drill  on  the  foregoing. 

21  peaches  cost  15  cents.    Cost  of  14  peaches? 

How  many  penholders  can  be  bought  for  ao  cents  if  36 
penhoMers  cost  30  cents?  What  is  the  cost  of  a  yard  of 
ribbon  if  f  of  a  yard  costs  10  cents. 

In  connection  with  work  of  this  kind,  I  would  have  paper 
cutting,  drawing  on  paper,  and  on  blackboard  both  during 
the  lesson  and  during  study  period. 

This  paper  gives  some  idea,  I  hope,  of  the  method  to  be 
used  in  teaching  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  etc.,  and  may  help  to 
uOkt  clear  the  next  paper  on  '*  Review  in  Tables." 


Going  to  the  "  Zoo" 

AucB  E.  Allkn 

The  three  little  Smiths  sat  in  a  row  on  the  back  door 
step.  It  was  a  sober  time  with  them,  for  they  had  been 
looking  up  their  ready  cash. 

MabePs  moist  little  hand  grasped  one  lonely-looking  ten- 
cent  piece.  Jack  played  with  a  dingy  nickel.  Ned's 
pocket,  turned  wrong  side  out,  was  empty.  Yet,  with  only 
fifteen  cents  between  them,  how  the  three  little  Smiths  did 
want  to  go  to  the  Zoo,  just  out  of  the  city.  There  was  to  be 
a  special  exhibition  of  trained  animals. 

''' 'Twould  be  only  twenty-five  cents  apiece,"  said  Jack. 

''We  could  walk  and  save  the  carfare,"  said  Mabel. 

**  There's  going  to  be  a  band  to  play  for  the  bears  to 
dance,"  said  Ned. 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Mabel  said, 
wishfully,  "  We  couWn't  go,  couW  we.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Don't  see  how,"  said  Jack,  soberly.  He  was  the  oldest 
of  them.    ''There  isn't  much  money  to  spare  with  four 


children  in  a  fam'ly,  I  can  tell  you.    And  I  won't  ask  papa 
for  a  cent." 

"  Couldn't  we  earn  it  some  way  ?  "  asked  Ned. 

"  I've  thought  about  that,"  said  Jack,,slowly.  "  But  it's 
next  Saturday,  you  see,  and  we're  in  school  every  day. 
Then,  too,  maybe  mother  couldn't  spare  us  all  She's  so 
busy,  Saturdays — ^and  there's  Baby." 

There  wasn't  any  more  time  to  talk,  then,  for  the  school 
bell  rang.  But  all  day  long,  the  three  little  Smiths  thought 
about  that  excursion. 

At  night,  while  Baby  was  going  to  sleep,  Mabel  called  out 
very  softly  to  the  boys  in  the  next  room. 

"  I've  thought  of  a  plan  to  earn  the  money  —  " 

"  Why,  so  have  I,"  interrupted  Jack. 

"Me,  too,"  said  Ned.    "  Just  thought  of  it" 

And  then  Aey  all  went  to  sleep  planning  what  they 
would  do. 

How  could  Aey  earn  the  money?     (Tell  your  teacher.) 


From  a  Home  for  Invalid  Children 

Most  of  the  children  coming  here  have  no  idea  of  country 
brightness  and  they  are  as  mach  astonished  at  the  wonders  they 
see  as  we  shall  be  when  we  get  to  heaven. 

'^  Oh,  here's  a  blackberry ! "  screams  one.  **  An'  its  growing  on 
aUttletreer 

**  Tree  I  Dat's  a  wine?"  corrects  a  little  German  who  hasn't 
yet  conquered  his  th's  and  v's. 

A  group  of  children  has  gathered  at  the  exciting  news.  One 
picks  the  berry.    Whereupon  the  rest  all  raise  a  howl. 

•*  Oh,  ye  darsn't  do  dat  I    De  cop'U  get  yer !" 

A  wild  acream  of  delight  in  another  direction  draws  them  all 
to  this  fresh  wonder.  It  is  a  tree  with  apples  on  it.  They  gase 
in  wonder. 

'<  Be  they  tied  on?  "  ventures  a  little  girl. 

^^  <  Ho  I  Dey  grows  on  I "  explains  a  big  boy  with  a  great  show 
of  wisdom.  But  his  audience  is  skeptical,  the  larger  share  main- 
taining that  apples  grow  in  baskets.  In  a  day  or  two,  however, 
they  learn  that  apples  and  pears  and  most  of  the  good  things  to 
eat  grow  on  vines  or  trees.  *•  Please,  ma'am  will  you  show  me 
where  the  apple  pie  tree  grows?  "  asked  a  little  one  of  the  attend- 
ant Sister.— iSfeJ. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  teacher  told  the 
class  something  about  the  circumstances,  and  asked  all  who 
favored  the  war  to  hold  up  their  hands.  Up  went  every  hand 
but  Jack's. 

«*  Well,  Jack,  why  are  you  opposed  to  the  war? "  asked  the 
teacher. 

*^  'Cause,  Miss  Sophie,  war  makes  history,  an'  there's  more 
now  'n  I  can  ever  learn." 
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Indian  Picture 

D«tcription  of  Cuttini^ 
Caroline  M.  Psabody 

Indian  blanket  Use  a  five-inch  square  of  red  folding 
paper.  Fold  diagonally,  placing  opposite  corners  together, 
crease  lightly.  Without  unfolding  the  paper  make  a  fringe 
around  the  edges  of  blanket,  one-half  inch  in  depth,  by  cut- 
ting narrow  strips  close  together.  Open  the  paper,  repeat 
the  diagonal  fold,  using  the  same  comers.  Fold  the  upper 
comer  to  within  one  and  one-half  inches  of  lower  comer. 
The  next  fold  is  as  the  blanket  would  naturally  be  folded 
around  the  Indians'  shoulders — fold  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  toward  the  center;  repeat,  using  upper  right-hand 
comer,  leaving  a  neck  space  of  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 


features  and  lines  on  face.  Draw  the  hair  from  sides  of 
head  so  that  a  braid  is  formed  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
length.  Paint  feathers  in  hair  and  at  top  of  head.  Outline 
feet — half  of  an  oval  below  trousers. 

Indian  girl.  For  blanket  follow  description  given  above, 
and  paste  so  that  the  back  of  the  blanket  fsyces  out  Cut 
the  back  view  of  head  free-hand,  cutting  very  narrow, 
irregular  strips  for  hair — paint  black.  Black  folding  paper 
may  be  substituted.  Cut  legs  and  feet  free-hand,  slip  under 
lower  edge  of  blanket. 

Tent  Use  a  three-inch  square  of  buff  or  orange  folding 
paper.  Place  diagonally  and  fold  the  right-hand  comer  to 
the  left-hand  corner.  Open,  and  fold  the  right  upper  edge 
to  center  crease;  repeat  with  left  upper  edge.  Fold  the 
lower  comer  back  until  the  edge  so  formed  is  on  a  line  with 
the  lower  comers.    Fold  back  one  lower  comer  to  open 


Trim  the  blanket  with  narrow  strips  cut  from  orange  fold- 
ing paper,  and  paste  two  rows  of  these  strips  around 
blanket,  one  touchmg  the  fringe,  the  other  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  first  strip.  If  the  strips  are  not  pasted  until 
after  the  blanket  is  folded,  it  is  not  necessary  to  paste  them 
on  under  side  of  blanket. 

Trousers,  Use  an  oblong  from  one-half  of  a  four- inch 
square,  in  color  butf  or  a  soft  yellow.  Fold  the  two  longer 
edges  together,  fringe  these  edges  before  unfolding.  Open, 
and  cut  along  center  crease  two  inches  from  narrow  edge  at 
the  bottom.  Cut  two  narrow  strips  from  a  four-inch  folding 
I)aper,  in  color  orange,  and  paste  one  close  to  the  fringe  on 
right-hand  side  of  trousers ;  repeat  at  left. 

Description  for  pasting.  Paste  the  back  of  blanket  to 
mount  or  background.  Paste  trousers  inside  of  blanket, 
with  upper  edge  a  little  above  the  waist  line.  Use  an 
orange-brown  circular  parquetry  for  face,  paste  so  that  it 
slightly  overlaps  .he  upper  edge  of  blanket.     Paint  or  draw 


wigwam,  cut  ofE  the  top  of  wigwam  one-half  of  an  inch. 
Paste  wigwam,  and  paint  or  draw  Indian  characters — sun, 
etc.  Paint  branches  of  trees  coming  out  of  top  of  wigwam. 
Red-brown  wall-paper,  obtained  from  sample  books,  makes 
an  effective  mount  for  these  forms.  If  bright  colors  are  not 
desired,  use  black  and  white — black  for  mount. 


Real  Talent 

Kn,  Bt%u€.  —  Really,  Mr.  Hamilton's  acting  is  the  greatest  I 
ever  saw. 

Mr».  Scott. —  It's  good  in  its  way,  but  you  should  see  my 
Jolinny  when  he  is  simulating  a  stay-away-from-school  head- 
ache! 


**  What's  the  matter  with  your  head,  Madge?  "  asked  a  visitor 
on  seeing  a  child's  head  wound  in  curl-papors.  Little  Biadge, 
who've  two  hi-iters  have  naturally  curly  hair,  answered  glibly, 
'*  Why,  I  have  to  do  this  because  my  hair  ib  natcherly  braidy." 
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— The  Canic4;ion  League  of  America  be- 
^nthe  castom  of  wearing  carnations  on 
January  29,  the  birthday  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Wiliiam  McKinley.  One  plan  adoptt^d 
to  make  this  castom  as  general  as  possible 
is  by  asking  the  principals  and  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  to  remind 
their  pupils  of  the  day  and  the  significance 
of  wearing  the  flower. 

—  The  Massachusetts  legislature  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  aiming  at  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  system  in  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
state,  as  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  and 
other  special  branches.  It  is  urged  that 
music  is  an  important  study,  and  one  of 
the  most  expensive,  and  that  consequently 
some  definite  means  of  registering  results 
should  be  established. 

—  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  City,  has 
called  needed  attention  to  the  home  condi- 
tions of  many  of  the  school  children  on  the 
East  side.  These  children  work  several 
hours  in  the  morning  before  going  to 
school,  and  are  compelled  to  return  to 
work  after  school.  This,  in  itself,  is  not 
objectionable.  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  rural  districts  labor  in  and  about  the 
house  two  or  three  hours  before  school  and 
are  cautioned  to  return  home  immediately 
after,  In  order  to  complete  the  necessary 
work.  This  is  not  a  hardship ;  it  is  merely 
a  normal  training  of  the  right  kind.  But 
the  case  of  the  children  on  the  East  side  in 

'New  York  is  very  different.  The  work  re- 
quired of  them  must  be  done  in  close  and 
unhealthy  rooms  and  is  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  lower  their  vitality.  This  is  the 
result  of  two  causes:  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. The  improvement  of  the  first  of 
these  evils  must  be  left  largely  to  the 
wealthy,  but  the  second  can  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  teacher. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIN8  TEACHERS'  AOENGIES 

''An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  'serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

The  list  is  continued  on  page  245. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    I890. 


Telephone,  Boston,  775-2, 


Miss  E.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 


00    JaiTorara-JPielca.    dt^ireet^^    ISoitroajL, 


I  ISHbK  A.api5HBR,pn>p.  ACENw  ■ 


LONO  BXPBRIBNCB.    PROMPT,  RELIABLE. 


120  TRBJWONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Syracuse    Teachers'    Agency 

Teachers  wanted  for  vacancies  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Salaries  from  $400  to  $z6oo.  Do  you  want  a  better  position ? 
If  yoa  do,  let  us  help  you.  NOAH  LEONABD,  Ph  D., 
8<  The  Hler4  8TBA<:(J "" 


[JSIE,  N,  T. 


Recommends   Teachers 

College,  normal,  specials  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private 
schools,  to  families,  governesses,  tutors,  chaperons.  Why 
are  our  teachers  successful?  Because  we  Icn  )w  how  to  place 
them.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  Sells  school  property. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  Beaoon  Street,  Boston. 
TeaotiTS  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Orades. RBQI8TER   NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

O-    A.    SOOTT   dL    CO..   RROPRIETOR9 

"Wc  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Offlo—  ;   gA  Reaoon  Street,  Botton;  Y.  M.  O  A.  Bld^  IjOI  Angeles,  Qfcl. 


Agency  Manual  tent  free  to  any  address. 

20s  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  So  Third  St..  Portland, 

414  Century  ffld*g,  Minneapolis,  490  Parrott  ffld'g,  San  Francisco. 

533  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  jaj  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

ffyde  Block,  Spokane. 


4  Ashburton  PL,  Boston, 
ijb  F0h  Ave.,  New  York. 
ISQ5  Penn.  Ave.,  IVashington. 


T*!!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 

Xrivate    schools,    and    families, 
dvises  parents  about  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS' 


AOENCY 
Ne^rTorT 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  U.  S.  Est.  185ff . 
John  C.  Rockwei^l,  Manager. 


'"'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   8t. 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  In  their  interests;  also  of  earnest, 
am^tlooa  teachers  vbose  work  Is  worthy  of  investigation.  


BEACON 


New  Methods,   New  Contract 

GRACE  I.  QAY,  Proprietor. 

9  ISe^oojrx  tS-t.^  iBoaiton. 


AGENCY 


SS8  WABASH  AVENUE' 
CHICAGO 


UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

115  Tears'  Experienoe  in  Plaoins  Teachers 

WANTED  —  Beflrular  and  Special  Teachers  for  desirable  posiUons.  School  OFnciALS  and  Tbachkrs  Eyxrt- 
WHBRX  should  write  ns.  No  charge  to  Employers.  Broibtratton  Frxb,  praotlcallv.  Send  for  Manual  and 
parUculars.  MONTGOMEBT  H.  JLEWIS,  A.1IK.,  Manacer. 
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Because  each  position  has  its  own  needs  we  already  want  for  fall  calls,  candidates  ^ 
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101  Tremont  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

Portland,  Me. 
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Editor's  Addrett 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


X06ETHER 


Editor's  Page 

May 

How  many  are  conscious  of  welcoming  this  May  with  a 
little  more  gladness  than  any  May  before  ?  I  wonder  if  the 
spring  means  more  as  the  years  go  by  to  such  souls  as  are 
capable  of  thrilling  to  the  spring  resurrection.  I  do  not 
mean  the  common  gladness  that  it  is  spring  and  that  pleas- 
ant weather  has  come  again,  but  that  indefinable  homesick- 
ness for  Nature's  blossom- time  that  comes  to  those  who 
have  learned  that  nothing  is  quite  so  satisfying  to  the  life- 
hunger,  nothing  so  healing  to  the  life-wounds,  nothing  so 
full  of  the  Infinite  promise  of  never  failing  love  and  care 
as  Nature's  renewal  of  beauty  and  freshness  in  the  spring 
days,  when  she  begins  the  old  story  all  over  again. 

May  is  full  of  the  blessedest  helps  that  could  ever  come 
to  the  weary  teacher  and  children.  There  is  no  spot  so 
barren,  so  far  away  from  the  center  of  things,  that  does  not 
overflow  at  this  time  of  year  with  the  happiest  suggestions 
for  the  little  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  in  the  school-rooms. 
Put  away  the  blocks,  pegs,  splints,  beans,  lentils,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  soiled,  dead  things  that  only  the  children's  im- 
aginations could  ever  invest  with  life  or  meaning,  and  go  forth 
to  take  the  first  thing  that  nature  offers.  A  spear  of  grass 
is  alive  with  richness  (where  has  it  been  all  winter?)  and 
dandelions  are  heaven's  own  golden  gift  to  the  little  ones. 
If  you  must  keep  on  troubling  the  little  children  with  mathe- 
matics, geometry,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  sciences,  let  them 
take  new  forms,  and  find  a  new  language.  Let  the  country 
teachers  hold  up  their  heads  with  a  new  pride  that  they  are 
right  in  the  heart  of  things  now,  and  send  thought  messages 
of  sympathy  to  the  city  victims  who  are  still  shut  in  by 
brick  walls,  and  worse  conventions. 


Drawings 

Never,  never,  send  me  drawings  done  with  pencil  or 
common  ink.  India  ink  or  drawing  ink  must  be  used,  and 
the  illustrations  must  always  be  on  separate  paper  or  card- 
board. And  it  is  waste  of  time  and  postage  to  send  poorly 
executed  work.  If  you  cannot  do  better,  somebody  can. 
Please  find  that  somebody. 


May  Baskets  ? 
Yes,  by  all  means.     I  only  wish  I  could  have  one  myself. 
Never  get  too  old,  too  wise,  or  too  professional,  to  love  a 
pretty  May  basket.     

Audubon  Societies 
"  They  are  organizations  of  bird  lovers  who  work  to  edu- 
cate public  opinion  to  a  proper  appreciation  and  protec- 
tion of  bird-life.  They  have  now  been  organized  in  thirty 
states  and  have  sixty  thousand  members.  At  first  these 
societies  tried  to  achieve  their  end  by  arousing  a  sentiment 
to  discoiirage  the  wearing  of  plumsige  ;  but  this  was  too  big 
a  task.  It  meant  the  conversion  of  every  woman  in  the 
land  to  the  courageous  action  of  defying  fashion.  A  more 
practical  campaign  was  begun — a  campaign  for  State  Laws 
to  protect  birds.  .  .  .  The  model  bird  law  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  which  forbids  the  killing  at 
any  time  of  non-game  birds,  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
New  England  States,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming.  .  .  .  Probably  within  ten  years  birds  will  be 
protected  by  law  practically  throughout  the  Union." 


Memorial  Day 

Not  a  teacher  but  would  be  shocked  to  hear  the  request : 
"  I  am  going  to  keep  the  anniversary  of  my  brother's  death 
on  May  30.  Will  you  tell  me  some  good  way  to  celebrate 
it?  "  Yet  wherein  lies  the  difference  when  a  teacher  writes 
me,  "  Give  us  something  cute  for  Memorial  Day."  Words 
fail  at  such  a  sacrilege.  Will  teachers  never  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  Memorial  Day  is  expressed  only  by  the  stiU,  small 
voice,  the  word  of  reverential  memory,  and  the  silent  offer- 
ing. A  little  thought,  a  conscientious  regard  for  our  duty 
to  the  coming  generation,  and  a  proper  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  will  decide  for  each  teacher  the  best  way  to  recog- 
nize Memorial  Day. 

Read 

The  article  by  William  McAndrew  in  the  World* s  Work  for 
March,  on  "  Public  School  Teaching."  It  will  "  pay  "  you 
to  send  and  get  that  number  to  read  the  valuable  opinions 
the  writer  has  gathered  together  concerning  teachers  from 
those  within  the  teaching  profession — ^if  we  can  call  it  a  pro- 
fession. How  many  are  acquainted  with  this  comparatively 
new  magazine  —  the  World* s  Work  9  It  occupies  a  place 
never  attempted  by  any  other  publication  and  shows  us  that  a 
want  has  existed  in  the  magazine  world  of  which  we  were 
not  conscious  till  we  learned  to  look  and  depend  upon  this. 
The  teachers  in  a  building  could  not  do  better  than  to  sub- 
scribe for  it  in  a  body,  have  regular  days  for  passing  it 
around,  and  once  a  month,  meet  to  discuss  its  contents. 
No  one  thing  would  broaden  or  freshen  teachers  more,  intel- 
lectually, and  keep  them  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  out- 
side world  than  to  regularly  read  magazines  and  report 
upon  them  to  each  other  in  monthly  meetings  arranged  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose. 


Bird  Month 

Yes,  May  has  come  to  be  known  as  Bird  Month.  There 
is  such  a  steady  shower  of  bird  books  in  these  days,  that  no 
one  need  claim  ignorance  of  bird  lore.  Besides,  one  of 
your  own  experiences  in  bird  watching  is  worth  all  the 
books,  because  it  is  yours,  and  it  will  be  told  with  a  fervor 
that  nothing  else  will.  One  of  the  best  of  these  books  is 
"  How  to  Attract  the  Birds,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  It  will 
appeal  to  you  at  once  and  make  a  whole  Bird  Day  for  youl 
(Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  City.) 

Another  helpful  book,  just  suited  to  the  babies  is  "Aunt 
May's  Bird  Talks."     (Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.) 

But  whatever  we  say  about  birds,  let  us  be  consistent  when 
we  order  our  spring  and  summer  millinery. 

Just  in  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden  — 

A  little  brown  wing  on  her  hat, 
Witli  its  toQches  of  tropical  azure, 

And  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that. 

Through  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory 
By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred. 

But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  and  splendor 
That  painted  the  wing  of  the  bird. 

The  organ  rolls  down  its  great  anthem ; 

With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent ; 
But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 

Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. 

The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle : 
**  No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground"; 

But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 
Is  mocking  the  merciful  sound. — Bel. 

Can  teachers,  of  all  people,  wear  bird  plumage  with  con- 
sistency ?  Every  precept  of  justice, .  mercy,  and  kindness 
to  helpless  creatures,  which  has  been  inculcated  in  the 
school-room  becomes  flagrant  insincerity,  if  contradicted  bjr 
the  teacher's  dress  or  personal  habits.    NpbUsse  obUge. 
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—  The  Nebraska  legislature  is  consider- 
ing a  bill  which,  if  It  becomes  a  law, 
should  go  far  toward  relieving  teachers  of 
the  cigarette- problem.  It  provides  "that 
no  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  smoke  or  in  any  way  use  any  cigar- 
ettes, cigars  or  tobacco  in  any  form  what- 
soever, in  any  house,  place,  highway 
street,  square,  or  resort.  Any  minor  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less 
than  $1  or  more  than  flO,  or  be  Imprisoned 
two  days  for  each  offence,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  "cotirt." 

—  In  a  recent  address  on  **  Helping  Hu- 
manity," Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  the  famous 
Babbi,  gave  some  vigorons  remarks  on 
some  evident  failings  of  the  public  schools 
The  fact  that  the  preponderance  of  those 
leaving  our  public  schools  are  boys,  Is 
generally  attributed  to  the  necessity  of 
contributing  to  the  family  income,  but," 
Dr.  Hirsch  said,  **  this  is  pnly  a  pretense; 
the  real  reason  is  th^t  the  school  work  is 
absolutely  uninteresting  to  the  boys."  He 
urged  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  so  re- 
organize the  schools  that  the  child  knows 
what  power  is  his — the  power  of  the  head, 
hand,  and  heart.  '*  Our  mere  intellectual 
education,  provided  by  the  public  schools 
is  top-heavy.  The  energy  of  heart  lies 
dormant.  Their  hands  are  not  developed 
and  their  hearts  are  stunted.  Every  child 
is  fitted  for  its  particular  vocation.  So 
let  the  child  be  fitted,  through  education, 
for  what  he  has  been  created  for  by  natnre 
whether  it  be  mental  work  or  work  with 
the  hands." 

-^Boys  and  QirU  is  a  new  monthly  mag- 
azine devoted  to  the  interests  of  Nature 
Study  among  children.  It  is  intended  to 
interest  them  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
in  making  more  attractive  home  and  school 
grounds.  The  writers  for  this  magazine 
are  connected  with  the  Nature  Study  De- 
partment at  Cornell  University,  the  work 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  children  and 
teachers  of  New  York  State.  Their  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine,  while  entirely 
separate  from  this  work,  are  along  the 
same  lines.  A  story  is  told  each  month  of 
some  plant  or  animal,  with  the  idea  of 
leading  children  to  observe  for  themselves 
the  life  history  of  plants  and  animals.  In 
addition,  an  article  is  given  each  mouth 
concerning  gardening  for  children,  and 
civic  improvement  work  as  It  pertains  to 
making  more  beautiful  school  and  home 
grounds. 

Another. department  is  called  '^Junior 
Home-makers'  Club."  It  is  intended  to 
utilize  the  play  of  the  children  in  giving 
them  correct  ideas  along  the  lines  of 
domestic  science. 

This  magazine  is  published  in  Ithaca, 
N.  T.,  by  the  Stevens  Publishing  Co.  Sub- 
scription price  is  fifty  cents  per  year. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIN6  TEAOMERS'  A6EN0IES 

"An  hcMiest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  scliool  boards  and  teachers. 
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OHIOAGO:  leO  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  50  BROMFIELD  ST. 


year  < 
employer. 

O,  PARK  PRE88EY,  Manager, 


Efficient  management,  prompt  and  fAlthfol 


N.Y. 


Rome  Teachers'  Agency  ^^^'HSggi 
THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  want  competent  teachers.   We  recommend  no  others. 

FRED  DICK,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  Manager 
1643  Glenarm  Street,  Denveri  Colorado. 


The  James 


F.  McCulloufirh  Teachers'  Agrenoy 


We  are  seeking  thoroughly  Qualified  teachers  for  desirable  po^^ltlons  In  all  grades  of  school 
work  flrom  Kindergarten  to  Unfyersity,  including  special  teachers  and  supervisors.  School 
authorities  in  search  of  a  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher:— TBY  IIeCUI«I«OPOH. 


TEACHERS' TRAINING  SCHOOL  I 

oessfully.     Can  w«  help  yoo?       NOAH    LBONABD,  A.M.,    Prop., 
MNCK  SCHOOL,  2g  The  HIer,  BYBAOUSK,  N>  Y. 


Tesehen  prepared  by  Mail  for 

all  examinations.   During  ts  years 

we  have  trained  50,000  to  past  suo- 

AMEBIOAN     OOBBBSFOKD- 


lyi'^SjCy^f  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  receiyed  DIRECT  from 

School  Officials.    Terms  rea8onid}le  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

^T^T^  A.  C^TTT^l^^^    sary.    Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  fall 

vacancies.    Established  1880. 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Ck)mpetent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor.  81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. « 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


RAPID    BLACKBOARD   LINER,  for   Pennumship  and   Music  | 
5ent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  / 


College  and 
School  Supplies. 


PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  East  8tli  street   NEW  YORK 


KINDEBOARTEN  NORHAI«  SCHOOI..  CkaeibnrK,  111..  wlU  open  Jane  8  and  eloee  ^«M.    Special 
attention  |[iven  to  the  following  Babjecta:    KrodergATten  Ifethou  Applied  to  Pnbllo  Sohool  Work;  Pnmarj 

M.  HVBLYN  BTBONQ,  Prine^ai. 


Methods;  Sl«ht^tnging  and  Dravrlnir  ae  Ueed  in  tbe  Variooa  Grades. 
ADDA  B.  ROBERTSOy,  8«cr«ta/ry, Write  for  Catalogne. 


For  Memorial  Day  Exercises 

SILVERY  CHIMES 
OF    PATRIOTISM 

SILVERY  CHIMES  OF  PATRIOTISM  is  a  programme  consisting  of  Songs 
set  to  music  and  Recitals  brim  £uU,  ranning  over  with  Patriotism  and  prepared 
especially  for  Memorial  Day  exercises  and  other  patriotic  occasions.  For  conven- 
ience they  are  arranged  in  sets  of  8  copies  each.  With  these  you  will  not  only  have 
an  exercise  to  be  proud  of,  but  one  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all. 

Wherever  the  Chimes  have  gone  they  have  met  with  appreciation.    Especi^y 
appropriate  for  "Flag  Day"  and  other  patriotic  occasions  in  the  public  schools. 
PHce,  20  cents;  $1.00  per  set  of  8  copies.    Seat  postage  prepaid 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


aat  Wabaah  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Entertainment 

Marian  Blakk 

(All  rights  reserved) 

Bird  Songs 

Each  aisle  sings  one  stanza  with  pretty,  bird-like  motions.  Whole 
school  sings  each  chorus,  boys  whistling,  girls  singing  words  as  nearly 
like  bird-notes  as  possible. 


M.  B. 


Bird  Song 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 


4: 


1.  Bright  lit  -    tie   Blue  -  bird, 

2.  Yel  -  low  -  bird     bab-bling 

3.  Lit  •    tie    Song   Spar-row, 

4.  Brave    lit  -    tie     Rob  -  in. 


Fear  -  less  and  free.  Out 
O  -  ver  with  glee.  With 

Glad  as  can  be.  With 
Up   .  in     the  tree, With 
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"Day  -  time  and  May  time — Sweet !  Sweet!  so    sweet ! 

"Day  -  time  and  May  time !     Dear !  Dear !  so    dear  I 

"Day  -  time  and  May  time —    Joy!  Joy!     oh       joy! 

"Day  -  time  and  May  time —  Cheer  1  Cheer !  oh  cheer ! 


— 1 H K        ^  1       I  — IT -T -^ : 

^1=;=:^  r     J— =PE=-^— ^— g— n 


May  -  time's  the 
May  -  time's  the 
May  -  time's  the 
May  -  time's  the 


P 


play-time.  May  •  time's  the  gay  time — 
play-time.  May  -  time's  the  gay  time — 
play-time.  May  -  time's  the  gay  time — 
play-time,  » May  -  time's  the  gay  time — 
(Whistle  Repeat) 


Q3^B 


Sweet!  Sweet! 
Dear!     Dear! 
Joy!    Joy! 
Cheer!  Cheer! 


Sweet  -  ie-  sweet !  Sweet !  Sweet !  so  sweet !" 
Dear  -  ie— dear !    Dear !  Dear  !  so  dear !'' 
sing   with    joy!        Joy!  Joy!     oh  joy!" 
Cheer-ie-  cheer !  Cheer !  Cheer !  oh  cheer !" 


In  the  Robin's  Nest 

(A  Bird  Play) 

Choose  two  children  to  play  they  are  the  old  birds,  and  three  little  ones 
to  be  the  baby  birds.     Arrange  a  "  nest "  in  any  convenient  place. 

The  children  not  taking  these  bird  parts  stand  in  the  aisles. 

Teacher,  or  selected  child,  recites  the  verses  very  slowly,  while  the 
"  birds"  act  out  their  parts  as  words  suggest. 

First  dtanza:  Birds  are  cuddled  down  in  nest.  They  awake,  poking 
up  their  heaHs,  one  after  another. 

Second  stanza :  Birds  sing,  imitating  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  motions 
of  birds  while  singing,  but  making  no  sound.  Children  from  their  aisles 
give,  "  Tweet,  tweet,  a-ree ! " 

Third  stanza :  Old  birds  fly  from  "  nests  "  and  return  with  "  worms." 
They  feed  baby  birds,  who  stretch  up,  take,  and  swallow  *'  worms " 
greedily.  As  before,  children  from  aisles  give  the  bird  calls — **  Cheep, 
cheep,  cheep,'*  etc. 

Fourth  stanza :  With  airy  flutterings,  the  old  birds  hop  down  from 
nest,  followed  stiflly  and  awkwardly  by  the  younger  ones  —  one  after 
another. 

Fifth  stanza :  One  child  is  the  "  cat,"  and  stalks  by  the  birds  with  a 
shrill  "  mc-ow,"  then  crouches  down,  and  watches  them  until  they  are 
safely  in  the  nest.  Birds  show  every  sign  of  alarm,  chirping,  hopping 
wildly,  Anally  flying  back  to  nest.  Children  in  aisles  may  substitute  the 
well-known  alarm  cry  of  the  mother  robin,  in  place  of  "  shrill  cry,"  if 
desired. 

Sixth  stanza :  Birds  cuddle  down  in  nest,  heads  nodding  drowsily, 
while  children  in  aisles  give  drowsy,  rocking  motions,  more  and  more 
slowly,  until  close. 

If  desired,  children  in  seats  may  recite  in  concert,  the  entire  six 
stanzas,  imitating  bird  calls. 

In  their  little  nest  on  the  maple  bough, 

Five  robin  redbreasts  are  waking  now — 

Father  and  mother  birds,  proud  as  can  be 

Of  their  plump,  little  baby  birds — one,  two,  three. 


From  a  hundred  nests  a  chorus  rings ; 
His  littie  part  each  robin  sings — 
Twitter  the  old  birds,  "  Tweet,  tweet,  a-ree," 
Twitter  the  baby  birds — one,  two,  three. 

Breakfast  is  coming,  "  Oh,  cheep,  cheep,  cheep." 
Breakfast  is  ready,  "  Oh,  peep,  peep,  peep." 
Chirp  the  old  birds,  "Chee,  chee,  chee," 
Chirp  the  baby  birds — one,  two,  three. 

Out  from  the  nest  to  a  lilac  bough. 
With  a  flit  and  a  flirt  and  a  flutter,  now, 
Hop  the  old  birds  full  of  glee ; 
Hop  the  baby  birds — one,  two,  three. 

*Me-ow.     Me-ow."     Oh,  what  is  that? 
Shrill  cries  the  mother  bird,  "  Tabby  cat." 
And  back  fly  the  old  birds  safe  to  the  tree ; 
And  back  fly  the  baby  birds — one,  two,  three. 

Round  the  robin's  nest,  when  the  sun  is  low,    • 
Softly  the  night  winds  blow  and  blow. 
Rocking  the  old  birds  drowsily. 
Rocking  the  baby  birds — one,  two,  three. 


In  the  Apple  Tree 

(A  Finger  Play) 

(Each  child  recites  one  or  two  lines  as  follows) 

One  little  nest  in  the  apple  tree, 
Two  anxious  birds,  and  one,  two,  three — 
Three  little  eggs  as  blue  as  can  be. 
Three  baby  birds — oh,  oh,  do  you  see  ? 
Four,  five  chirps  which,  plain  as  can  be, 
Say,  "  We  are  so  hungry — Wee,  wee,  wee  ! 

Six  little  wings  growing  strong  and  spry. 
Seven  times  to  soar  they  vainly  try — 
Eight,  and  they  reach  the  mother  nigh. 
Nine,  they  are  on  the  maple  limb,  high. 
Ten — and  away  and  away  they  fly, 
Up,  up,  up,  toward  the  warm,  blue  sky. 


9 
10 
II 

up. 


Motions 

Hands  held  out  in  front,  curved  prettily  to  show  nest 

Show  both  thumbs  for  old  birds. 

Peep  inside  nest  as  if  looking  for  eggs. 

Unclasp  hands,  hold  up  thumb  and  two  fingers. 

Hold  up  one  more,  then  two  more  fingers. 

Flutter  both  thumbs  and  four  fingers  to  show  wings. 

Hold  up  one  -hand,  and   thumb  and  two  fingers  on  other,  as  if 

counting. 
Hold  up  one  more  finger. 
Hold  up  one  more  finger. 
Flutter  both  hands  higher  and  higher,  to  show  flight  of  birds,  look 


In  the  Merry  May  time 

The  five  little  pictures,  suggested  by  the  following  verses,  should  be 
sketched  in  colored  crayon  on  the  blackboard — an  apple  tree,  a  spray  of 
apple  blossoms,  two  or  three  honey  bees,  honey  comb,  and  a  little  girl. 
As  each  of  the  five  children  recites  his  part,  he  points  out  the  correspond- 
ing picture. 

First    This  is  one  of  the  apple  trees 

That  grows  in  the  sun  and  blows  in  the  breeze. 
All  in  the  merry  Maytime. 

Second    These  are  the  flowers  in  twos  and  threes. 
First    That  bloomed  on  one  of  the  apple  trees. 

That  grows  in  the  sun  and  blows  in  the  breeze. 
All  {each  time)    All  in  the  merry  Maytime. 

Third    These  are  the  happy  honey  bees 
Second    That  found  the  flowers  in  twos  and  threes. 
First    That  bloomed  on  one  of  the  apple  trees. 

That  grows  in  the  sun  and  blows  in  the  breeze. 
All  in  the  merry  Maytime. 
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"  O,  Wind,  if  winter  comes. 
Can  spring  be  far  behind?  '*—  Shelley. 

IN  these  breezy  days  of  early  spring  long  walks 
in  the  country  are  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  both  by  old  and  young. 

No  better  time  for  outdoor  study  than  when 
all  nature  is  stirring  with  new  life.  Be  sure 
and  take  with  you  plcLty  of 

DIXON'S  ^^^v^  PENCILS 

They  are  particularly  for  making  sketches  from 
nature,  having  those  qualities  so  much  desired 
by  all  teachers  of  art,  and  also  where  color  is 
used  as  a  medium. 

If  you  will  mention  this  publication  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  new  catalogue  illus- 
trated in  colors.     It  will  help  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

co|rfM  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  Nowash- 
>ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
S<md  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.>  SS5&-.5y53U> 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Tbe  most  popnlar  system  in  America  to  day,  tanvbt 
in  more  basiness  ana  bUrh  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Our  greatest  difficulty  li  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

"About  GreflTflT  Shorthand.'* 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHINQ  COflPANY 

57  Waahlngton  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Kindergarten  Training 

By  Correspondence 

Thorough  instruction  for  conducting  a  kinderearlen, 
assisting  the  primary  teacher  or  trainmg  children  m 
the  home.     For  particulars,  address 

ANN  ARBOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Michixan  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

IDEAL   LETTER  CARDS 
IDEAL  WORD   BUILDERS 
IDEAL   NUMBER  CARDS 
IDEAL  SENTENCE  BUILDERS 
IDEAL   PICTURE  CARDS 
Are  a  few  of   oor  many  popnlar  forms  of 
Busy  Work.    Seud  for  Free  Catalog. 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK  CO. 

69  i  Princeton  Ave.,    Chicago.  III. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

have  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

"We  have  many  ftlx«ft  of  crayons  and  atylea 

of  packages,  and  assort  the  colors  to 

suit  Drawing  Teachers 

If  this  interests  you  send  5c,  for  sample,  prices,  etc. 

FRANKLIN  MFtt.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y- 


#»a  nun 


High-grade  Visiting  Cards  50c.  per  100. 

Correct  styles  and  MZC8.  Booklet  &  Samples  free 

BUFFALO  CARD  COMPANY 

aa^Mooney  Building,  Buftlo,  N.  Y. 


DENTACURA 

^     TOOTH    PASTT. 


destroys  germs.  Tooth  decay 
is  caused  by  a  minute  particle 
of  food  and  bacteria  lodged  on 
tooth  surface.  The  result  is 
lactic  acid.  This  add  attacks 
the  lime  salts  of  which  the 
tooth  is  composed.  Dcniacura 
is  cleansing  and  prophylactic. 
Literature  on  application 
DIHTACURA  COMPA<«T. 

H«w«rk,H.«.,r.8.A. 


—  The  most  significant  development  in 
the  teaching  of  the  present  day  is  the  em- 
phasis that  is  being  placed  ou  industrial 
training.  This  development  began  a  few 
years  ago  with  the  introduction  of  niannal 
training  into  high  schools.  It  was  found,  . 
however,  that  lb  was  better  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  present  there  is 
almost  an  epidemic  of  industrial  work  in 
the  primary  grades  of  our  public  schools. 

The  simple  Industry  of  weaving  is  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  suitable  for 
training  the  hand  and  the  eye  of  very 
young  children,  and  several  Inexpensive 
hand  looms  are  already  on  the  market. 

Mrs.  Mattle  Phlpps  Todd,  of  the  Minne- 
apolis public  schools,  who  was  the  first  to 
luvent  a  satisfactory  loom  for  school  use 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  weaving.  She  has  just  Issued,  through 
Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  a  very  beautiful 
and  very  suggestive  manuaUcalled  ^*  Hand- 
Loom  Weaving,"  which  will  be  a  boon  to 
thousands  of  primary  teachers.  The  tK)ok 
contains  cj^apters  on  such  practical  subjects 
as  **  First  Steps  in  Weaving,"  **  Materials," 
''Dyeing,"  •'Raffla  Mats,"  *«  Oriental 
Rugs,"  '*  Songs,  Games,  and  Stories,"  etc. 
It  Is  profusely  illustrated,  and  In  point  of 
paper,  printing  and  binding,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  books  we  have  seen.  The 
cover  design,  based  on  an  oriental  rug,  is 
particularly  pleasing. 

With  this  book  In  hand,  any  teacher  can 
take  up  the  work  of  weaving  on  simple 
looms  oC  her  own  making.  The  book  is 
timely  and  will  be  much  sought  after  by 
teachers. 

'<  Hand-Loom  Weaving,"  a  manual  for 
teachers,  by  Mattle  Phlpps  Todd,  of  the 
Motley  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  With 
an  introduction  by  Alice  W.  Cooley,  for- 
merly Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 
Minneapolis.  With  thirty-five  half-tone 
Illustrations  and  twenty-one  patterns. 
Cloth,  160  pages ;  90  cents.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

—  The  Hooper  Colonial  Combination  Toy 
Loom  Is  a  complete  and  simple  device  by 
which  children  will  learn  to  make  various 
kinds  of  fabric  such  as  wash  cloths,  lamp 
wicks,  Japanese  matting,  Brussels,  velvet, 
Moquet,  and  the  old  Colonial  rag  carpet, 
and  bedspreads ;  very  pretty  as  well  as  use- 
ful bags,  also  the  much  used  and  desirable 
woolen  toilet  slippers,  can  be  made  on  this 
little  weaver.  By  slightly  adjusting,  the 
loom  may  be  used  as  a  drawing  board,  then 
again  as  a  bedstead  or  table.  This  little 
combination  loom  is  a  most  useful  as  well 
as  pleasing  toy,  consisting  of  six  pieces  of 
wood  only,  Including  the  heddle-bar,  and 
is  all  packed  with  illustration  and  instruc- 
tion in  a  pretty,  lithographed  covered  box, 
9 J  by  7  J  by  l\  Inches.  Illustrated  circular 
sent  on  request  to  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  & 
Co.,  3  E.  14th  Street,  New  York. 


SOZODONT 

THB    FAVORITB 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oaa. 

PREPARED  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL.  new  YORK 


SPECTACLES  tlHS^S^: 

▲GBMTSVANTBD.   COUI/nB  COw.  Ckk^* 


OONVlO    10  BEST  EVER  WBITTKM 

Full  Bized  pUito  copy,  words  and  music,  complete. 
Ajnerica,  SUr  Spacglf'd  Banner.  Home  Sweet  Home, 
Hawanee  Blyer,  Old  Kentucky  Hnme,  Hall  Columbia, 
Yankee  Doodle.  Mssah^s  In  tbe  Cold  Ground,  Colum- 
bia, and  Ben  Bolt.    All  for  ten  cents.    Address 

Lincoln  Pub.  Co.,  286  E.  8lh  ht.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WE  MANUFACTURE — ^ 

The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  McCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Mulcet  St.,  Phlladelphta,  Pa. 

Mar%s  Vioeyaril  SDininer  iBstitote 

Courses  la  Supervision,  Academics  and  Meth- 
ods. One  Fare,  Kound  Trip,  to  N.  £.  A.,  Boston. 
Round  Trip,  Boston  to  Coita^e  City,  $8  00.  Send  for 
64-page  circular  coolainlng  full  information. 

WirXTAM  A.  MOWRY.  Pros..  Hyde  Park,  Masn 

I  FACE  BLEACH 

FOR   COMPLEXION 

I  I  win  send  FREE  trial  bottle  of  my 

Face  Bleadi  to  any  lady  sending  name  and  address. 

[  Mmt.  A.  BUPPERT,  6  E,14th  St.,  New  York  City 

THB  BIRDSAIili  MODuIaTOB  Music  Chart 
is  intended  to  simplify  the  placing  of  tlie  t-teps  and 
half  steps  in  scale  building.  Every  music  teacher  as 
well  as  every  day  school  teacher  should  have  one. 
Introduction  price.  $2.00.  To  county  biiperintendents 
and  state  officials,  83 1-8  per  cent  off.  It  is  86x42,  and 
will  adorn  any  school.  InHrtB**  BtJimp  for  an«wer, 
S.  H.  BIBDSAI^r,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Mail, 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  sunmier  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.     Contents  are : 

Birdies  at  their  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  Songs,  Birdies  onthk  Wing,  The 
Birdies*  Farewell. 

Tbe  Book  is  Prettily  lliustrated 


THE  HELPERS  i'^^tf'^o 

mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
just  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.    Every  kelp  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and   "Birdies"  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  Q.   SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNEfiOTA. 
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Fourth    This  is  the  honey  sure  to  please, 
Third    Made  by  the  happy  honey  bees, 
Second    That  found  the  flowers  in  twos  and  threes. 
First    That  bloomed  on  one  of  the  apple  trees, 

That  grows  in  the  sun  and  blows  in  the  breere. 
All  in  the  merry  Maytime, 

Fifth    This  iB  the  little  girl,  Louise, 
Fourth    Who  ate  the  honey,  sure  to  please. 

Third    Made  by  the  happy  honey  bees, 
Second    That  found  the  blossoms  in  two  and  threes, 
First    That  bloomed  on  one  of  the  apple  trees. 

That  grows  in  the  sun  and  blows  in  the  breeze, 
AU    In  the  merry  Maytime. 


M.  B. 


In  May 


Chas.  £.  Boyd 


¥ 


H 

w 


±fci: 


^ 


^ 


:ir::f!= 


1.  There's  a      llt-tle  glad  bird  On      a      lit-tle  round  nest,  A 

2.  There's  a      lit-tle  glad  bird  On    two    lit-tle  glad  wings;  Far 


i 


tt 


M 


lit  •  tie  glad  bird   With    soft    scar  -  let  breast.  While  she 
up    in    the  blue    He    flies      as      he    sings.     H< 


itrnzz^ 


^ 


sings    to    her  nest        A  low     lul  -    la  •  by,    She 

.  sings    to    the  world.  But    the    song  that      it    best,    He 


^^ 


m 


thinks    of   her      mate      Far      up 
sings      to    the    bird         Be  -low 


in     the  sky —  Far 
on     the  nest —  Be  - 


P 


i 


up    in 
low  on 


the 
the 


sky, 
nest. 


The 
The 


sun  -  ny    blue      sky, 
lit  -  tie  .  round    nest. 


The  May  B's 

(For  six  children,  each  wearing  large,  yellow  letter— B) 

{Eiach  recites  line^  while  alt  make  pre /ty  gestures  to  inter- 
pret  words  as  follows  ;) 

Vm  one  of  May's  sweet  Breezes,^  all  day  I  softly  blow, 

I'm  just  a  little  Brooklet,®  down  through  the  woods  I  flow, 

And  I'm  a  busy  Bumble  Bee,^  a-buzzing  buzzing  low. 

I  am  a  little  Blossom,^  my  fragrance  far  I  fling, 

I  am  a  yellow  Butterfly,*  I  float  on  gauzy  wing. 

And  I'm  a  little  Bhiebird,'  I  sing,  and  sing,  and  sing. 


AU 


And  each  of  these  May  B's — the  Brook  on  its  way, 
The  Bee,  and  the  Breeze  in  the  branches  at  play. 
The  Bird,  and  the  Blossom,  the  Butterfly  gay — 
Is  part  of  the  beautiful,  beautiful  May. 


Motions 

Sway  prettily  to  show  motion  of  breeze. 

Show  onward  motion  of  brook. 

Buzz  throughout  line. 

Throw  out  arms  as  if  flinging  fragrance. 

Flying  motions  with  arms. 

Poise  on  lip-toe,  and  lift  heads  as  if  singing. 


Apple  Blooms 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  the  trees. 
Oh,  the  fragrance  of  the  breeze. 
Oh,  the  happy  hum  of  bees. 
When  the  apple  blooms  are  out. 

Oh,  the  stir  and  whir  of  wings. 
Oh,  the  wee  brown  nest  that  swings, 
Oh,  the  song  the  robin  sings, 
When  the  apple  blooms  are  out. 


An  Apple  Blossom 

Up  in  the  old,  sweet  apple-tree, 

Out  in  the  orchard  shady, 
In  dainty  dress  of  pink  and  white. 

There  lives  a  little  lady. 

Oh,  sun  and  shade,  and  shade  and  sun. 
The  orchard  grass  will  dapple. 

Until,  next  fall,  up  in  her  place, 
There'll  grow  a  round,  red  apple. 


The  Oriole 


(ReataUon  for  one  or  inoi«  littl*  giris  with  graceful  swinging  motioiu) 

I  swing  in  my  hammock. 

All  yellow  and  red, 
And  he  swings  in  his 

Hung  over  my  head. 
Up,  up,  in  the  sunshine, 

Down,  down,  in  the  shade, 
Both  swinging  and  swinging — 

Up,  down — who's  afraid? 
Not  I,  and  not  he. 

For  he  pours  out  his  soul 
In  songs,  as  he  swings. 

The  glad  oriole. 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Crosby's  tPital(.^e6  f^bospbites 

Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES   Is  a  concentrated  wMte  powder  from  the  phosphold  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat 
Formola  on  each  bottle.    Presoribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBY'S    COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  PrMMred  onlv     /lLi.^l>  /       >0      kA  W    <..#h  a4..«^ 

The  best  jremedy    known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat.        ■^••k~««  wiwjr     §g^^^Zj^^^^  g^^     gv  w.  asui  avrsOT^ 

and  Inflnensa.    It  does   not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
naieotlo  of  any  d esorl  p  tlon .    By  mall,  60  cents. 

Beware  of  SabstHuteB, 


PrefMured  only 

by  C/^  ^^J^SCX  \^      New  York  City. 

Jf  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 
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NOTES 


—  The  Beacon  Teachers'  Agency,  8 
Beacon  Street.  See  advertisement  on  page 
248. 

—  The  first  Filipino  stndent  has  come  to 
America  to  stady  law.  He  entered  the 
Tale  law  echool. 

— A  bill  is  before  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature which  provides  thatany  teacher  who 
tanght  in  the  public  schools  for  over  ten 
years  may  marry  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  dismissed. 

—The  teachers  of  Hamilton  County, 
Indiana,  have  started  a  movement  to  or- 
ganize all  the  teachers  of  the  county  into  a 
union.  The  object  is  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  term  of  school.  A  fund  is  to 
be  raised  to  take  care  of  teachers  in  failing 
health  and  to  found  a  home  for  old  and 
worn-out  teachers. 

—  J.  B.  Wallen,  a  school  director  of 
Floyd  County,  Iowa,  is  urging  the  school 
teachers  of  that  state  to  encourage  their 
pupils  to  start  savings  accounts  at  once 
with  the  object  of  accumulating  enough 
money  to  take  them  to  the  St.  Louis  expo- 
sition next  year.  He  figures  that  on  the 
average  117.50  apiece  will  suflSce,  if  excur- 
sions are  organized. 

—Prof.  O.  V.  Mason  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  well-known  scientist,  is  able 
to  write  equally  well  with  either  hand. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Napoleon  could 
do  this  and  could  write  on  two  different 
subjects  at  the  same  time.  Professor 
Mason  is  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
human  mind  to  think  alopg  two  diflbrent 
channels  at  once,  and  would  like  to  investi- 
gate any  such  alleged  cases.  He  finds 
that  he  cannot  write  with  both  hands  at 
the  same  time  even  on  the  same  subject. 

— ♦*  How  to  Bring  up  Your  Children,"  by 
John  Locke,  is  a  little  treatise  written 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  **  by 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  most 
powerful  writers  that  ever  adorned  this 
country."  The  very  clear  and  admirable 
directions  that  will  be  found  in  it  for  the 
bringing  up  and  guidance  of  children,  from 
their  earliest  days,  both  as  regards  their 
bodily  health  and  mental  development,  are 
]u6t  as  applicable  for  the  guidance  of 
parents  of  to-day  as  they  were  when  they 
were  first  written.  He  taught  what  was 
best  for  human  nature  in  his  day — and 
what  was  best  then  is  best  now. 

B.  M. 

fPubllshed  by  A.  Wessels  Company,  7-9 
West  18th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price, 
fifty  cents. 

$50,  Oalifomia  and  Back 
From  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  and  return.  May  12  to  18,  1903. 
Splendid  service  via  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  and  Union  Pacific  line. 
Three  trains  every  day,  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco.  All  meals  served  in  dining 
cars.  Folder  sent  on  request.  W.  W. 
Hall,  N.  E.  Agent,  869  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


$4 


Zbc  proper  Mw^  to 
Xeam  Kow  to  Z)raw 
10  to  Draw/' 


Children  delight  in  Augsburg's  Drawing  because  it  con- 
tains so  much  of  the  elements  dear  to  childhood  —  life  and 
action. 

The  Pupils'  Practice  Bool^s 

in  Augsburg's  Drawing 

double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lessen  by  Saving  Time 

IN  PREPARATION 

IN  PASSING  MATERIAL 

IN  ARRANQINQ  MODELS 

Pupils  are  shown  exactly  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 


For  Your  Coming  Institute 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  Pedagogical  guide  that  is  endorsed 
by  such  leading  educators  as — 

F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN,  Sopt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALFRED  BAYLISS,  State  Supt.  Pabllc  Instruction,  Illinois. 

L.  H.  JONES,  Sapt.  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHN  R.  KIRK,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  KirkvlUe,  Mo. 

J.  FAIRBANKS,  Supt  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mo. 

D.  B.  PARKINSON,  Pres.  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Carbondale,  lU. 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 


Psychology  for  Teachers 

By  J.  N.  PATRICK,  A.M. 
12mo.    352  Pages.     Hall  Leather.    $1.00  by  mall 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


I  WabMh  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfleld  St, 
BOSTON 


809  Market  St. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  City  Mouse  The  Child  and  the  Eagle 


He  was  a  very  little  mouse  indeed.  His  dull,  drab,  dis- 
couraged litde  body  wasn't  more  than  two  inches  long. 
His  tail — twice  that  length — dragged  droopingly  over  the 
slushy,  slimy  street.  He  went  very  slowly.  He  had  been 
badly  hurt  He  was  tired  and  sore  and  lame  and  dreadfully 
frightened.  He  didn't  like  daylight  and  people.  But  he 
must  get  home  some  way  to  Mamma  Mouse  and  the  little 
mice. 

He  did  his  best  to  creep  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  curb. 
But  once,  coming  into  an  open  space,  a  ragged,  tousled- 
headed,  dirty-faced,  shrill- voiced  litde  street  gamin  spied 
him. 

"  Ki-ee  I  "  he  screamed.  Up  came  his  foot  to  kick  the 
little  mouse.  But  a  big,  jolly  man,  with  twinkly  eyes,  seized 
the  boy.     He,  too,  had  seen  the  little  gray  mouse. 

"  Don't  hurt  the  poor  little  thing,"  he  said. 

The  boy's  foot  came  down  harmlessly  on  the  pavement. 
The  mouse  was  safe.  The  boy  and  the  big  man  both  stood 
on  the  walk  and  watched  the  creature  creeping  slowly  along. 

A  woman  with  a  crying  baby,  a  man  with  a  newspaper,  a 
boy  selling  violets,  and  a  ragged  little  girl  came  up.  They 
all  stopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Other  men,  women, 
boys,  girls,  and  babies  stopped  in  passing,  until  a  crowd  of 
fif^  people  stood  on  the  walk. 

Poor  little  mouse  !  He  crawled  along  over  the  wet  stones. 
Every  two  or  three  steps  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  a 
puddle  of  muddy  water.  Again  and  again  he  pulled  himself 
out  and  struggled  on. 

By  and  by  he  started  toward  the  car-tracks.  Along 
dashed  a  great,  rattling,  banging  express  wagon. 

"  Look  out  1 "  yelled  the  crowd  from  the  walk. 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  hurrying  horses.  He  saw  the 
speck  of  a  creature,  dizzy  and  dazed,  just  under  their  hoofs. 

"  It's  a  mouse ;  don't  hurt  him  I "  shouted  an  excited 
youngster. 

The  driver  guided  his  horses  to  either  side.  The  quiver- 
ing little  mouse  sat  in  the  safe  space  between  the  great 
wheels  of  the  wagon.        * 

A  cheer  went  up  from  the  walk.  But  the  worst  was  to 
come. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  car- tracks  crawled  the  mouse.  A 
car  came  whizzing  along.  Again  there  was  a  shout,  "  Look 
out !  "     Then  the  crowd  held  its  breath. 

The  motorman  saw  the  muddy,  moving  patch  of  brown  in 
his  way.  He  stopped  the  car.  He  jumped  off.  Carefully 
he  lifted  the  litde  mouse  and  set  him  down  safe  once  more 
beside  the  curb. 

As  the  car  went  on  its  way  a  great  cheer  followed  it. 

There  are  kind  hearts  tucked  away  in  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  this  poor,  wounded  little  mouse  made  everybody  show 
the  kindness  that  is  not  always  seen  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  a  crowded  city.  '  — Adapted, 


The  Eiderduck 

The  eiderduck  dwells  in  the  Northman's  land 
Where  the  gray  waves  wash  the  frozen  sand. 

She  plucks  the  tender  down  from  her  breast, 
To  make  a  lining  warm  for  her  nest. 

The  fisher  recks  not  of  her  loving  care, 
He  climbs  to  the  nest  and  plucks  it  bare. 

But  what  though  the  fisher  her  store  hath  ta'en, 
She  strips  her  bosom  yet  once  again. 

Once  more  he  robs  her,  and  yet  once  more 
She  lines  her  nest  from  her  bounteous  store. 

The  third  time,  the  last  time  her  nest  is  laid  bare, 
Then  she  spreads  lier  wings  to  the  warm  spring  air. 


With  bleeding  bosom  she  cleaves  the  night, 
To  the  south,  to  the  south,  to  the  land  of  light  I 


— /SW. 


(Adapted) 

Far  away  over  the  great  ocean,  lies  the 
little  country  of  Switzerland.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  you  will  go  there,  and  see  for 
yourself  its  green,  sunny  valleys,  and  tall, 
snow-clad  mountains. 

It  was  a  warm,  bright  morning.  The 
skies  were  blue.  The  air  was  sweet  with 
flowers.     The  birds  sang  everywhere. 

All  alone,  on  the  edge  of  a  wheat  field, 
lay  a  little  baby.  His  home  was  in  a 
little  Swiss  village  not  far  away. 

His  mother  was  a  poor  woman.  She 
worked  every  day  in  the  fields. 

Every  day,  while  she  worked,  she  left 
her  baby  in  the  grass,  at  the  edge  of  the 
field. 

The  baby  was  not  afraid.  He  could 
hear  his  mother  sing  as  she  worked. 

He  lay  on  his  back  and  waved  his  little 
fat  hands.  He  cooed  to  the  breezes.  He 
tried  to  catch  the  bright  sunbeams. 

Far  over  the  baby's  head,  floating 
slowly  on  his  great  wings,  was  an  eagle. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came.  Then, 
with  a  swift  swoop  to  the  ground,  he 
caught  the  baby  in  his  strong  beak. 

The  baby  screamed.  His  mother  heard 
him.  She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  him. 

But  she  was  too  late.  High  above  her 
head  rose  the  eagle.  In  his  beak  was  her 
baby. 

The  poor  mother  screamed  and  cried, 
''  My  child,  oh,  my  child  I  My  little,  little 
baby!     I  shall  never  see  him  again!" 

A  young  man  near  by  heard  her  cry. 
He  ran  to  her.  "  What  is  it,  my  good 
woman  ?  "  he  said. 

The  mother  pointed  to  the  eagle,*  now 
far  over  their  heads.  In  his  beak  was  a 
fluttering  bit  of  white.  "That  is  my 
baby,"  sobbed  she.  "Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

The  young  man  shaded  his  eyes,  and 
watched  the  eagle's  swift  flight  tow^ard 
the  mountain. 
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WORK 
FOR  WARM  WEATHER 


AUQSBURQ'S 
Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  Action  Drawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 

Set  I. 

n. 
m. 


The  Action  of  Little  Men 
The  Action  of  the  Deer 
The  Action  of  the  Horee 
The  Action  of  the  Dog 

Price,  20  cents  per  set 


Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  ''  The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  "  Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren," etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x  8,  of  common 
birds,  with  full  directions  for  coloring 
on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHINQ  CO. 

998  WftbMh  Ave..  ChicBCO 
NEW  YORK        BOSTON        SAN  FRANCISCO 


NOTES 

<««Vhe  lf«rt1i  Carolina  legislatare  has 
passed  a  l>ill  declaring  that  white  children 
s^iall  be  taught  only  in  white  schools  add 
that  children  with  any  negro  blood  in  their 
veins  shall  be  taught  in  separate  schools. 

— The  People's  Sdncational  League  of 
Chicago,  composed  of  all  the  settlements 
and  charity  workers  in  the  Ghetto,  has  re- 
ceived from  Superintendent  Cooley,  per- 
mission to  hold  educational  entertainments 
in  the  public  schools  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods. This  is  the  first  mr  ve  to  throw 
open  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  to  pub- 
lic meetings. 

— '<  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  is  the  title 
of  a  clever  play  by  Percy  MacKaye,  which 
was  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Sothem,  and  which  is  on  the  press  for  pub- 
lication in  book  form  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  play  is  a  comedy  in  verse 
with  Chaucer  as  the  central  figure.  A  dar- 
ing scheme,  well  carried  out  in  an  original 
way.  It  will  Interest  lovers  of  good  verse 
as  well  as  play-goers.  Chaucer  appears  in 
the  role  of  a  lover  of  the  Prioress  whose 
motto  Amor  vincU  omnia  gave  the  poet  an 
opportunity  to  throw  a  spice  of  mischief 
into  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  gentle  little 
lady.  It  is  full  of  movement  and  poetry. 
As  to  the  structure  of  the  plot,  it  is  light 
and  circumstantial,  as  it  seemed  to  me  was 
fitting  for  a  comedy.  Act  I — A  bet  between 
Chaucer  and  the  Wife  of  Bath;  Acts  II. 
and  III — The  wife's  contrivances  for  win- 
ning it,  and  her  success ;  ActlY— <:;haucer's 
contrivances  for  escaping  the  consequences, 
and  his  success  therein. 


}t  70a  poHtn  a  rUr  ednoatloB.  whj  bo«  aUIlM  k  u  a  mBouSi 
•Iwajs  oMalMbk    W«  an  tk«  oHgiaal  ioMraoton  bj  mall. 

Bom  oo&RxsFoirDaNoa  sohool.  Phuadoivua 

^^^  Teachers'  Exchange 

Of  Boston,  120  Boylaton  Street 

Places  teachers, 

especially  in  Grammar  Schools 

and  Primary  Schools 

and  Country  Schools, 

at  96  a  week  to  $700  a  year. 

It  places  Normal  School  graduates, 
and  also  others. 

It  places  many 

and  could  place  more. 

It  places  those  who  are  registered, 

but  no  others. 

This  is  only  fair  to  its  members. 

It  charges  a  Begittration  Fee, 

It  has  to 

in  order  to  keep  out  poor  candidates 

who  are  not  worth  knowing 

and  who  know  it, 

but  want  to  get  something  for  nothing; 

but  it  guarantees  this  Registration  Fee 

and  returns  the  Fee 

if  it  fails  to  place  the  teacher. 

See  Manual — sent  free  on  request. 

Gymnastics 
For  the  School-Room 


Pretty  Motion  Songs 
by  Annie  £.  Chase. 


with   Music, 


Price,  20  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

63  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston  Ian  Pranciaco 


^ 


TEACHER'S   PLAN   BOOK  AND 
PROGRESS  RECORD 

DBSKSNED'BY 

STANLEY  H.  HOLMES,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  WestSeld,  Mass. 


The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces  to  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher, 
designating  "  Work  planned,"  'vWork  accomplished,"  etc 

The  book  is  presented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  for  "  giving  content  and 
detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  and  system  to  its  execution," 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Book  an  outline  of  the  day's  work  in 
each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  her  work  with  force  and  vigor,  and  the  pupils 
will  also  be  greatly  benefited. 

PRICE,  PAPER,  30  CENTS 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


New  Y«rk 


Fhlladelphia 


Atlanta 


5an  Francisco 
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"  Do  riot  weep,"  he  said,  gently,  to  the 
sobbing  mother.  "  I  will  save  your  child. 
See,  the  eagle  is  on  his  way  to  his  nest. 
There  he  will  leave  the  little  one.  I  will 
climb  the  mountain  to  the  nest,  and  bring 
your  baby  safe  home." 

"  Look,"  he  said.  The  mother  looked 
up  through  her  tears. 

Round  and  round  one  spot  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  cliff  circled  the  eagle.  At  last 
he  came  to  rest.  **  That  is  where  I  shall 
find  the  nest,"  said  the  young  man. 

Some  of  the  men  of  the  village  were 
glad  to  help  the  youth  save  the  child. 
Soon  they  were  on  their  way  up  the 
mountain. 

Up,  up,  they  climbed  to  the  very  top. 
They  leaned  over  the  edge.  Far  down 
the  steep  cliff  they  could  see  the  eagle's 
nest. 

The  cliff  was  so  steep  that  no  one 
could  climb  down.  What  should  they 
do? 

The  young  man  tied  the  rope  firmly 
about  his  waist.  Then  the  other  men  let 
him  down  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Carefully,  lower  and  lower,  down, 
down,  down,  he  went.  At  last  he  reached 
the  great  nest. 

The  eagle  had  flown  away.  But  there, 
sleeping  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  in 
his  own  cradle,  lay  the  baby. 

The  eagle  would  soon  be  back.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Quickly,  the 
youth  caught  the  sleeping  child  in  his 
arms.  "  Ready,"  he  shouted,  to  the  men 
above.     "  Pull  I " 

Strong  arms  pulled  on  the  rope.  It 
tightened.  The  young  man  and  the  child 
swung  in  the  air.  They  began  to  go 
up  —  up. 

Then  a^swift  rush  of  wings  through  the 
sunny  air,  and  the  great  eagle  was  upon 
them. 

So  big  was  the  bird,  so  strong,  with 
such  hard  beak  and  talons,  he  could 
easily  kill  the  child  and  the  man,  too. 

He   struck   out    fiercely   at   the   child. 


The  youth  kept  off  the  blow.  Then,  with 
a  quick  movement,  he  wrapped  the  baby 
inside  his  coat. 


With  a  flap  of  his  wings,  the  angry 
bird  turned  upon  the  youth.  The  youth 
had  but  one  free  hand.  But  how  he  did 
fight  I 

All  this  time  the  men  above  were 
pulling  slowly,  surely,  hand  over  hand. 
Could  the  brave  youth  hold  out  long 
enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  cliff  in 
safety  ? 

Again  and  again,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  must  give  up.  His  free  arm  was  so 
tired  and  weak. 

But  the  helpless  child  in  his  arms  — 
could  he  give  it  up  to  the  fierce  bird? 
Never.     He  fought  on  and  on. 

At  last,  with  a  great  shout,  the  men 
pulled  the  youth  and  the  child  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  youth  sank  to  the  ground  worn 
out.  He  was  badly  wounded.  But  what 
did  he  care  ?     The  child  was  safe. 

The  men  fought  off  the  eagle.  Then 
they  carried  the  brave  youth  and  the 
child  back  down  the  mountain. 

When  they  came  to  the  village,  how 
the  people  crowded  about  them  I  The 
glad  news  that  the  baby  was  safe  went 
from  lip  to  lip.  Everyone  shouted  and 
cheered. 

Then  the  baby  was  put  into  its  moth- 
er's arms.  He  crowed  at  the  sight  of  her 
face. 

The  mother  cried  and  laughed.  She 
cuddled  him  in  her  arms  and  crooned  to 
him.  She  kissed  him  again  and  again. 
It  seemed  that  she  could  never  let  him 

S^ 

She  could  not  do  enough  for  the  brave 
youth  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  her 
little  one.  And  the  whole  village  made  a 
hero  of  him. 

When  the  youth  grew  well  and  strong 
again,  the  king  sent  for  him.  The  youth 
went  to  the  beautiful  palace.  He  knelt 
before  the  king. 
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''The  Proper  IVay  to  Learn 
Jim/  to  Draw  is  it  Draw  " 

Augsburg's 

Summer  School 

of  Drawing 

ORGANIZKD  IN  X909 

A  two  weeks*  {^twelve  days)  ses- 
st0M  will  be  held  emck  year. 


Four  complete  courses  are  offered : 

A  Course  in  Free-Hand  Drawingf 
AGourse  in  Water  G>Iors 
A  Course  in  Desigfningf 
AGourse  in  Mechanical  Drawing: 


A  certificate  will  be 
given  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of 
the  above  courses  and 
on  the  completion 
of  all  a  diploma 
which  will  indicate 
ability  to  take  charge 
of  a  drawing  depart- 
ment in  a  high  school, 
college  or  city. 

Courses  not  com- 
pleted during  the  ses- 
sion can  be  finished 
by  correspondence. 

The  aim  in  the 
above  courses  is  to 
show  in  a  simple 
and  direct  manner 

How  to  Draw 

How  to  Use  Drawing 

How  to  Teach 
Drawing 

Special  attention  is 
given  to  blackboard 
drawing,  chalk  model- 
ing, two-handed 
drawing,  and  methods 
in  primary  and 
grammar  grade  work. 

The  school  and  all 
work  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of 
D.  R.  Augsburg. 

llie  tuition  is  $  i  o.oo 
payable  in  advance. 

The  above  tuition  will 
include  all  courses  in 
drawing,  all  necessary 
material,  including 
paper,  pencils  and 
water  colors. 

There  are  no  extras, 
and  no  restrictions 
as  to  the  amount 
of  work. 

For  information 
send  to 

E*S*  SMITH 

228  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NOTES 


— A  course  in  spooliiig,  warping,  setting 
up  the  loom,  and  weaving  on  large  hand 
looms  has  btfen  established  by  the  depart- 
ment of  domestic  art  of  Teachers'  College. 
The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wendell 
Volk. 

— A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
holds  that  education  as  commonly  con- 
ceived has  actual  disadvantages,  in  blunt- 
ing the  originality  of  its  possessors.  The 
great  deeds  of  the  world  have  been  done 
mostly  by  self-instructed  men,  or  men 
trained  to  some  other  calling ;  the  schools 
are  reactionary  and  hamper  progress ;  eda- 
cation  will  have  to  be  individualized  more 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs;  the  present 
uniformity  of  the  schools  may  have  to  give 
way  to  schools  catering  directly  for  the 
practical  needs  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  population,  says  he.  "Let  us  hope," 
he  adds,  *<that  in  due  course  the  whole 
country  will  be  dotted  with  technical 
schools  founded  and  supervised  by  the  va- 
rious industries  themselves,  and  planted 
under  their  very  eye." 


HAIE  EDUOATIOU 

How  a  beautiful  head  of  hair  may  be 
acquired,  and  how  it  may  be  retained. 

A  modern  hair  treatment  sent  free  by 
mail  to  every  reader. 

Perfect  preparations  for  the  cure  of  dan- 
druff, falling  hair,  and  premature  baldness, 
have  existed  in  the  past  only  in  theory. 

They  were  compounded  without  any  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases which  they  were  Intended  to  cure. 
They  were  good  enough  for  the  time— 
because  there  was  nothing  better  known 
— but  they  are  not  good  enough  for  to-day. 

We  know  that  the  itching  scalp,  the  fall- 
ing hair  and  the  dandruff  that  annoys  dnd 
disfigures  are  the  work  of  a  parasite  in  the 
scalp. 

To  cure  the  surface  indications  we  must 
reach  the  cause  below. 

This  Cranitonic  Hair  Food  does. 

It  penetrates  to  the  entire  depth  of  the 
hair  follicle  and  destroys  the  parasite  that 
causes  the  trouble. 

It  does  more — it  feeds  the  weakened  hair 
follicle  back  to  health. 

It  is  absolutely  harmless,  contains  no 
grease,  sediment,  dye  matter,  or  dangerous 
drugs. 

Have  you  dandruff? 

Then  you  have  a  contagious  disease,  un^ 
pleasant,  unhealthy,  and  one  that  will  lead 
to  baldness  unless  cured. 

Does  your  scalp  itch? 

Then  you  are  suffering  from  a  parasitic 
disease,  distressing,  annoying,  and  one 
that  indicates  uncleanliness. 

Is  your  hair  falling? 

The  cause  is  a  parasite  in  the  hair  follicle, 
eating  away  the  delicate  membrane  which 
holds  the  hair  root  in  place. 

The  only  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Crani- 
tonic Hair  Food — the  modem  hair  dressing. 
Free  Microscopic  Test 

All  readers  of  this  publication  who  would 
like  a  microscopic  examination  of  their 
hair,  and  will  send  a  few  hairs  pulled  from 
the  head,  or  a  sample  from  the  daily  comb- 
ings, will  receive  from  our  doctors,  by 
mail,  absolutely  free,  a  full  re^rt  and 
diagnosis. 

Free  Hair  Food  Test 

To  enable  the  public  to  observe  its  purity 
and  learn  of  its  possibilities,  a  trial  bottle 
of  Cranitonic  Hair  Food  and  a  book  entitled 
•»  Hair  Education,"  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid  to  all  who  send  name  and  com- 
plete address  to  Cranitonic  Hair  Food 
Co.,  626  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


SuMer  Classes  for  the  Stedj  of  English 

8«oond  Setslon,  July  14-.Augast  SO.  1908  LoeaUou  : 
In  the  bDildlnfTA  of  FortBdirar<l  OoU«idAte  Institute, 
Fort  Edward,  N.  T.  Director,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson, 
author  and  editor  ot  "^The  Study- Guide  SM^iet," 
AM<>clate-Director,Prof08«)r  Sophie  CbanUl  Hart, 
Heul  of  the  English  Department,  Wellesley  College. 
All  Instruction  by  specfallsU  of  ezperleoce;  library 
and  laboratory  methods.  Send  for  Announcement 
•  f  Oonrses  to  Mrs.  H.  A..  DA.VID80N,  No.  I  Spxagne 
Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 

Steel  Pens 

THE  STANDARD  AMBRTCAN  BRANDS 

FOlt  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 

Samples  and  Prioes  to  Schools  at  Special  Rates 

8PENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

849  BttOABWAY,  NBW  TOBK 

AS  AN   EDUCATION 

Everyone  who  attends  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at 
Boston  should  arrange  to  take  one  of  the  many 
Popular  and  Interesting  Trips  offered  by  the 

EASTERN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

TO 

Pictaresqae  Maioe  ^,  British  Proyioces 

ON 

New  and  Magrntflcent  Steemen,  with 
Comfort,  Luxury  and  Safety 

Sailings  durins  July  and  August: 

For  Bangor  and  Bar  Harbor,  calling  at  intermediate 
landings  on  the  Penobscot  River  and  Bay,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Nigrht  Line  to  Portland  at  7  p.m.  daily. 

Day  I«lne  to  Portland,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, at  9  A.M.  For  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calais,  Eastport, 
St.  Andrews.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at 
9  A.M. ;  for  St.  John  direct,  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  xa  noon.  Connecting  for  all  points  in  the  British 
Provinces. 

For  Bath,  Gardiner,  Augusta  and  landings  on  the 
Kennebec  River,  Boothbay  and  landings  on  the 
beautiful  Sheepscot  Bay.  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
6  P.M.  Sunday  service  to  Bath  only  at  8  a.m.  *.  re- 
turning same  day  at  6  p.m. 

For  foldo-s  and  full  information,  write 

CALVIN  AUSTIN,  ^^  "^  "*^.'p^%  A. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Man.,  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston. 

The  Swedish  System 
of  Gymnastics 

By  Hartvig  Nissen 

InstrMctor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  Public 
Sckeeli  of  Boston, 

Bound  in  Extra  Flexible  Cloth,  75  Centa 


Educatioiial  Publisbing  ComiNiny 

New  York      Chicago       Beaton      San  Francisco 

EASY  HEHORY  6EHS 

FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

A  choice  set  of  pretty,  yet  easy 
Memory  Gems,  printed  on  cards,  in 
neat  cloth  case.     Very  popular. 

Price,  20  Cents 


Educational  Publishing  Co., 

'  5o  Bromfleid  5t.,  BoAton 
New  York  Chicago  San  Franciaco 
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Then   the   king   thanked   him  for   his  And  lined  it  with  moss  just  as  weP  as 

brave,   unselfish   deed,  and   gave   him  a  she  could. 

beautiful  medal  of  gold.  — ; 

; She   filled    it   with    violets,   purple    and 

Which  do  you  think  was  the  happiest  sweet, 

moment  to  the  brave  youth  ?     When  he  And  stole,  like  a  mouse,  to  a  dark  little 

received  the  cheers  of  the  people?    When  street, 
the  king  gave  him  the  medal  ? 

Or,  when   he  saw  the   baby,  safe  and 
well,  in  the  arms  of  his  happy  mother? 


Nan  s  May  Basket 

A.  E.  A. 

The  children  were  making  May  baskets 

one  night, 
Of  paper  and   ribbon  —  red,   blue,  pink, 

and  white. 

As  they  crimped,  and  they  crinkled,  and 

ruffled,  and  shirred, 
Such    gay    little    chatterers,   never    you 

heard. 

"  rU  give  one  to  Mildred,"  said  Lily.     '*  I 

think 
ril    fill    it   with    hyacinths  —  purple    or 

pink." 

'*This  one  is  for  Maud,"  whispered  gay 

Rosalie, 
"  I  know  she  is  making  that  blue  one  for 

me." 

"  We'll  go  all  together,  and  hang  them," 

said  one, 
"Ring  the  bells,  and  then  scamper  —  oh, 

won't  it  be  fun  ?  " 

Nan  watched  them  a  minute.    She  hadn't 

a  chum, 
For   into  the  school  she  had  only  just 

come. 

Her  little  old  gowri  was  faded  and  worn. 
Her  shoes  were  both  patched.    Her  straw 
hat  was  torn. 

She  hadn't  a  garden,  she  hadn't  a  friend, 
She  hadn't  a  cerit  in  the  world  she  could 
spend.  * 

But    she    must     hang    a    May    basket. 

Homeward  she  flew. 
She  found  a  small   basket.     'Twas  torn 

but  'twould  do. 

She  covered  it  neatly  with  ferns  from  the 
wood, 


In  one  of  the  houses,  the  last  in  the  row, 
She  knew  very  well,  lived  little  lame  Joe. 

Beside   his   one   window,  he   sat   in-  his 

place, 
Nan  could  see  his  tired  eyes,  and  his  little 

pale  face. 

He  tapped  on  the  pane,  with  his  hand 

white  and  slim, 
Nan  waved  her  May  basket,  and  smiled 

up  at  him. 

On  the  door-knob  she  slipped  it,  laughed 

lightly  and  gay, 
Knocked  loud,  and  then  ran  through  the 

darkness  away. 

Oh,  little  May  basket,  just  tell,  if  you  can, 
Which  one  was  the  happier  then  —  Joe 
or  Nan? 


Playing  Butterfly 

A  Game 

We're  caterpillars  on  the  ground ; 

We  creep  and  creep  and  crawl. 
And  nibble  at  the  myrtle  leares 

Along  the  garden  wall. 

After  awhile  the  right  time  cornea 

To  be  a  chrysalis, 
And  fold  oarselves  In  tight  cocoons — 

Onr  aprons  do  for  this. 

We  wrap  ourselves  and  fall  asleep, 

And  dream  all  sorts  of  things ; 
At  last  we  stir  and  wake,  and  oh, 

We  find  that  we  have  wings  I 

What  fun  to  flit  and  fly  about, 
Our  white  wings  spread  out  wide ! 

To  taste  the  dainty,  dewy  flowers. 
And  over  soft  grass  glide ! 

If s  better  than  a  fairy  play ; 

And  more  delightful,  too, 
For  fairy  plays  are  make-believe, 

While  this  is  all  quite  true ! 

And  crawling  worms  do  just  these  things ; 

So  this,  I  think,  is  why 
We  chUdren  like  the  best  of  all 

The  game  of  butterfly. 

—  A.  W.  McOullough 


"When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 
Like  diamonds  all  the  dewdrops  glisten ; 
Fresh  violets  open  every  day ; 
To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen." 

— Lucy  Larccm 
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— ^'Augsburg's  Drawing  **  was  bom  and 
raised  among  cliildren.  It  represents  years 
of  testing  and  sifting,  study  and  choosing; 
and  is  what  children  can  do  and  teachers 
can  teach.  Try  it  before  yon  close  school, 
and  yon  will  nse  no  other  system  next 
year. 

— An  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  London  be- 
lieves that  the  present  kindergarten  sys- 
tem is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  injury 
caused  children's  eyes.  The  continuous 
concentration  of  young  eyes  on  colored 
paper  and  small  objects  tends,  he  says,  to 
proToke  short-sightedness. 


A  OLUB  FOB  LIBRABT  AHD  SCHOOL 
WOBE 
A  local  library  club,  on  somewhat  novel 
Unes,  has  been  formed  in  the  organiza- 
tion, on  March  18,  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Dl.)  Library  Club.  This  is  intended 
solely  for  co-operative  work  by  the  East 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  and  the  teachers 
in  the  local  schools,  and  its  immediate 
undertaking  will  be  the  preparation  of 
select  reading  lists  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  especially  those 
who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  have  not  become 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  Public  Library. 
Members  of  the  club  are  expected  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  in  reading,  and  to 
bring  the  library  in  every  way  practicable, 
to  the  attention  of  school  children.  An 
executive  committee,  with  H.  F.  Woods, 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  as  chair- 
man, has  been  appointed  to  prepare  the 
graded  reading  lists  desired.  The  foundar 
tlon  of  such  a  club  had  been  discussed  at 
several  preliminary  meetings  of  the  city 
school  superintendent  and  principals  with 
Mr.  Wood,  and  the  organization  meeting 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
principals  and  teachers.  James  P.  Slade 
was  elected  president,  to  serve  for  one 
year. 

'•THE  PBOPBE  WAY  TO  LEABF  HOW 
TO  DBAW  IS  TO  DBAW" 
**  Augsburg's  Drawing"  has  many  points 
in  its  favor. 

1  It  is  what  children  can  do,  and 
teachers  can  teach. 

2  It  was  made  in  the  midst  of  children, 
and  every  point  was  taken  up  from  their 
point  of  view. 

8  Life,  action,  color,  and  use — elements 
that  children  love — are  prominent  features 
throughout  the  system. 

4  There  Is  no  theorizing  about  it.  The 
beautiful  theories  the  author  had  were  sub- 
jected to  the  practical  test  of  the  school- 
room, and  if  successful,  well  and  good,  if 
not,  they  were  thrown  out. 

6  In  plan  the  system  Is  patterned  some- 
what after  an  arithmetic.  That  is,  a  prin- 
ciple iB  given,  illustrated,  explained,  and 
then  learned  through  interesting  and  vary- 
ing exercises. 

Inform  yourself  in  r^^d  to  this  system. 


Before  Cloeing 


Why  not  let  the  children  present  the  School  with  a 
small  Library?  It  will  not  cost  them  anything,  and 
they  will  enjoy  the  undertaking,  if  you  will  show 
them  how.  Send  to  day  for  loo  Hawthorne  Library 
Certificates  (free)  and  full  information. 

• 

My  pupils  raised  the  money  in  a  few  hours,  and  are  waiting  anxiously  for 
something  new  to  read. 

Ida  B.  Warley,   Chambersburg^  Pa. 

The  pupils  in  my  school  sold  the  certificates  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  books. 

Adele  Sarver,  Sharon^  Pa. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  little  library.  The  children  of  the  Webster 
School  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  the  coupons,  and  take  great  pride  in  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  plan  you  have  taken  to  help  the  schools 
move  forward  in  the  way  of  good  reading. 

Minnie  E.  Carver,  WebsUr  School^  Altoona^  Pa. 
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ONE,  FIBST  GBADE,  30  Cents. 

TWO,  SECOND  GRADE,  36  Cents. 

THBEE,  THIBD  GRADE,  40  Cents. 

FOIJB,  Part  One,  FOUBTH  GRADE,  36  Cents. 

FOUR,  Part  Two,  FIFTH  GRADE,  36  Cents. 

FIVE,  Part  One,  SIXTH  GRADE.     (In  Preparation.) 

FIVE,  Part  Two,  SEVENTH  GRADE.    (In  Preparation.) 

SIX,  EIGHTH  GRADE.    (In  Preparation.) 


M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  of  Pedagogry,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Wis.,  writes:—  • 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  examined  with  care  Book  III. 
of  your  Classic  Readers,  and  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  it.  I  am  glad  ^to  see 
that  you  have  made  use  so  largely  of  the  great  classic  literature.  I  feel  you 
have  adapted  it  very  well  for  children ;  you  have  kept  the  spirit  of  the  classics 
while  adapting  the  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  and  this,  I  think, 
should  be  the  ruling  aim  in  making  reading  books. 

The  pictures  seem  very  life-like,  and  I  think  children  will  feel  their  natural- 
The  mechanical  work  of  the   book,  too,  is  excellent.     I  feel  confident 


ness. 


children  will  like  your  book  and  will  be  aUured  into  the  art  of  reading  without 
realizing  that  they  are  mastering  a  difficult  task. 
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FLEMING  fl.R£V£LLCO^  NEW  YORK  CITT.        THB  BRADLEY  ft  GILBERT  COMPANY, 


THE  MACMILLAN  OO.,  NEW   YORK  CITY- 

Tbb  Method  ov  thb  RsciiATioir.  By 
Cbarles  A.  MoMorry,  Ph.D^  and  Frank  M. 
MoMorry,  Ph J>. 

The  anthon  of  this  book  nerer  oonld  have 
written  it,  if  they  had  not  been  practical 
teachers.  It  talks  directly  to  teachers,  in 
their  own  language,  and  on  their  own  plane. 
Yet,  while  it  is  sympathetically  familiar  in 
spirit,  it  enters  into  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  recitation  method  in  a  manner  that  the 
arerage  teacher  does  not.  **It  may  be  re- 
garded,'* say  the  anthors,  **  as  Part  II.  of  the 
broad  subject  of  Method  of  which  the  **  Gen- 
oral  Method/*  published  earlier,  is  Fkrt  I.  In 
this  latter  book  actual  lessons  are  worked  out 
in  several  branches  of  study  to  illustrate  the 
processes  of  reaching  general  truths.  Eve|ry 
teacher  would  be  a  better  teacher  for  reading 
this  book.  A  corps  ot  teachers  in  a  building 
could  not  better  help  themselves  than  by  tak- 
ing up  thifl  book  for  regular  study  and  discus- 
sion of  its  contents  at  regular  periods. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COn  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

A  BoT  ON  ▲  Fabm.  (Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings.) By  Jacob  Abbott.  Edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson. 

The  Bollo  Books  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a 
past  generation  and  the  feeling  may  have  ob- 
tained that  our  present  reading  for  children 
is  far  superior;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
our  later  books  will  live  in  the  grateful  mem- 
ory of  our  boys  and  girls  as  the  RoUo  books 
have  been  cherished  by  the  readers  of  long 
ago.  This  volume  includes  **  Rollo  at  Work," 
and  **  Rollo  at  Play."  The  original  moralizlngs 
have  been  omitted,  for  the  ethical  value  will  be 
naturally  absorbed  without  them.  The  record 
of  the  simple,  everyday  life  of  RoUo  and  Lucy 
is  as  refreshing  as  pure  oxygen  after  breathing 
the  artificial  air  of  a  hot-house.  Would  that 
the  children*s  stories  of  to-day  had  more  of  the 
healthfhl,  refreshing  quality. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

A  PooxsT  Fuix  OF  P08IX8.  By  Abble  Far* 
well  Brown. 

The  author  has  wandered  into  fields  and 
gardens,  when  <* posies"  were  in  bloom,  and 
bird  and  butterfly  were  on  the  wing,  and  talked 
with  them  and  about  them  in  verses  fhll  of 
sympathetic  appreciation.  She  has  allowed  a 
vivid  imagination  to  run  its  own,  pleasant, 
winding  way  and  the  result  is  a  make-believe 
about  everything  that  would  meet  the  eye  on 
a  summer  day.  The  children  will  understand 
these  fiwcies  and  enjoy  the  rhymes  as  only 
ehildren  can.  The  illustrations  are  all  firom 
the  chUd  world.  The  •« Pocketful  of  Posies" 
would  be  one  of  the  best  things  to  go  with  the 
children  on  a  summer  vacation.  It  is  an  out- 
door  book. 

THB  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW   YORK. 

Thb  Othkb  Bot.  By  Evelyn  Sharp. 

A  natural,  healthy  story  which  will  be  appro- 
oiated  by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  other  boy  is 
a  frail,  gentle,  brainv  boy,  introduced  into  a 
fflimily  of  healthy  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
lived  only  to  themselves,  and  are  slow  to  un- 
derstand the  reserved  temperament  of  the 
stranger  boy.  Troubles  ensue,  peace  is  re- 
stored, and  the  everyday  life  together  is 
marked  with  pranks,  adventures,  and  almost 
a  tragedy.  But  it  all  ends  happily;  each  is 
benefited  by  the  other,  and  life  is  broadened 
by  sympathetic  MSOdAtion. 


Thb  Stobt  ov  ▲  Livino  Tbmplb.  By  Fred- 
erick M.  Rosslter  and  Mary  Henry  Rossiter. 

It  is  a  popular  method  of  teaching  facts 
about  the  human  body  to  compare  it  to  a 
house  beautiful,  or  a  living  temple,  and  at  first 
thought  it  seems  a  very  attractive  way  of  in- 
teresting the  children  in  themselves.  Bat  as 
the  analogy  progresses,  it  necessarily  becomes 
monotonous.  Having  once  begun  there  seems 
no  place  to  stop,  and  the  children  must  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  variety  and  mass  of 
detail  growing  out  of  the  steady  comparison  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  human  body—and  some- 
thing else.  It  seems  that  they  must  sometimes 
wonder  which  is  which?  This  volume  is  ftiU 
of  ingenious  devices  for  showing  the  wonder- 
fhl  machinery  of  the  human  body,  without 
sacrificing  the  scientific  truth  in  any  way.  But 
it  will  need  a  skilfhl  teacher  who  will  know 
what  to  select  in  teaching,  at  one  time,  that  the 
facts  will  stand  out  clearly  and  not  **  run  to- 
gether" in  the  child's  mind. 

0.  0.  BIRCHARD,  BOSTON. 

Tbb  Laubbl  Pbdibb.  By  l>r.  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann. 

Without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  author 
of  this  book,  in  verification,  one  must  come  to 
the  following  conclusions  after  looking  it  care- 
fully  through,  whether  or  not  it  coincides  with 
previous  personal  opinion ;  vis.,  that  the  child, 
first,  second,  and  all  the  way  through  is  the 
foundation  thought  in  the  making  of  this 
Primer;  that  the  child's  nature,  individaallty, 
and  power  to  grasp  are  considered  and  re- 
spected before  and  beyond  anything  else;  that 
the  author  is  broad  enough  and  experienced 
enough  to  be  willing  to  select  firom  every 
method  for  th^  best  development  of  the  child 
in  learning  to  read;  that  this  Primer  is  the  re- 
sult of  more  thought  and  genuine  child  study 
than  have  been  manifest  in  any  Similar  book; 
that  criticism  will  not  disturb  the  author,  if  by 
that,  or  any  other  honorable  means,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child  can  be  better  served.  The 
surface  teacher  who  wants  to  bring  a  new 
book  to  her  class  as  soon  as  she  opens  it,  wUl 
find  herself  in  a  perplexity,  if  she  attempts  to 
rush  this  book  into  use  without  studsring  it. 
The  process  of  thought  that  produced  it  must 
be  understood  and  closely  followed  if  the 
teacher  is  to  succeed  in  its  use.  Prejudice  and 
bias  must  be  thrown  aside,  even  to  the  accept- 
ance  of  concert  exercises  and  oral  spelling,  if 
teachers  desire  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  The  separate  pamphlets  of  "Sugges- 
tions to  Teachers  "  is  full  of  explantion  and 
sympathetic  suggestions,  that  must  appeal  to 
every  first  grade  primary  teacher  who  is 
ready  for  honest  investigation.  "The  Laurel 
Primer"  is  deservedly  winning  its  way  with 
thoughtfhl  teachers  who  are  not  joined  to 
special  idols,  but  are  willing  to  search  fbr  the 
truth  and  accept  it. 

GINN  Ss  CO.,  BOSTON. 

HISTOBT  FOB  Gbadbd  Distbict  Sohools.  By 
Elwood  Wadsworth  Kemp. 

Nothing  so  strikingly  illustrates  the  progress 
in  education  as  the  change  in  the  method  of 
teaching  history.  In  place  of  the  old  record  of 
dry  tacts  and  drier  statistics  to  be  memorized 
by  the  children,  we  now  have  history  pre- 
sented in  one  connected  chain,  each  link  the 
result  of  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
And  in  the  method  of  presentation,  the  change 
is  little  less  than  marvelous.  Now  the  chil- 
dren live  the  history  over  again,  as  fast  as  they 
learn  the  story.  The  author  of  this  book  has 
prepared  each  chapter  with  this  thought  ol 
having  the  children  live  over  again  the  con- 
dition  of  even  the  earliest  times,  and  to  meet 
the  problems  of  those  days,  and  find  their  solu- 
tion by  their  own  thinking  and  planning.  To 
give  the  first  grade  the  story  of  the  Aryan  race 
may  seem  impossible,  but  as  it  is  laid  out  and 
arranged  in  this  volume,  it  becomes  delightful 
play  to  the  youngest  children.  The  danger  of 
sending  out  this  book,  lies  with  the  teachers. 
To  read  it  to  the  children  will  spoil  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  author.  Only  the  ingenious, 
thoughtful  teachers  who  are  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  author  will  succeed  with  his 
plan. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Limbs  of  Fribmdship.   By  Joseph  8.  Cotter. 

A  little  volume  of  verses  by  an  author  who 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  poet  and  only  asks  lor 
judgment  according  to  their  merit.  They 
will  find  many  appreciative  readers,  and  many 
sympathetio  and  admiring  ones,  when  the 
story  of  the  author  is  known.  Self  taught  at  a 
mature  age,  under  the  greatest  diflionlties,  he 
is  now  the  principal  of  a  colored  ward  school 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  FaUing  naturally  into 
rhirme,  he  has  said  his  say  oonceming  many 
things  in  life  in  a  manner  worth  reading  and 
putting  into  print.  The  "Sequel  to  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,*'  in  this  volume,  is  original 
in  plot,  rythmically  told,  and  Browning  need 
not  blush  fbr  it. 

RAND,  MoNALLY  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Hami>-Loom  WBAvnia.  By  MaUie  Phipps 
Todd. 

About  all  that  one  needs  to  know  about  hand- 
loom  weaving  by  children,  is  told  in  this  little 
book,  and  most  attractively  told.  Mrs.  Todd 
is  a  Minneapolis  teacher,  who  invented  the 
hand  loom  for  school  nse»  The  Introduction 
by  Alice  W.  Cooley,  is  a  clear,  oondensed  argu 
ment  for  the  plaoe  of  manual  work  in  educa- 
tion, which  every  thinking  person  will  accept. 
The  contents  of  the  book  include  practical 
directions  for  weaving  and  dyeing,  making 
wool  and  silkalene  rugs,  hammocks,  raflla 
mats,  oriental  rugs,  and  Navajo  blankets  for 
doU-house  use.  There  is  an  added  chapter  of 
songs,  games,  and  stories  to  be  said  and  sung 
during  the  weaving  to  add  enoyment  and  give 
sest  to  the  work.  A  list  of  helpful  books  and 
magazine  articles  on  the  subject  of  weaving, 
completes  this  useful  little  work.  There  are 
good  illustrations  of  the  various  articles  to  be 
made,  and  the  book  in  every  sense  is  a  credit 
to  all  who  have  helped  make  it. 


CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN   HOME  AND 
SCHOOL 

How  we  can  bring  parents  and  teachers  into 
closer  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  such  alliance,  are  the  points  in 
a  paper  on  "  Childhood,"  by  Mrs.  Theodore  W. 
Blmey,  in  the  May  DeUnmtor,  It  is  oertain 
that  until  parents  and  teachers  become  better 
acquainted  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  home  and  school  will  not  result.  Co-opera- 
tion  between  parent  and  teacher  may  take  the 
form  of  unions  or  dubs;'  and  where  such 
effective  means  of  bringing  them  together  are 
employed,  the  needs  of  children  may  be  dis- 
cussed to  advantage.  The  article  includes  a 
list  of  questions  regarding  food,  clothing,  ears 
of  skin,  exercise,  sleep,  etc.,  in  their  relation 
to  the  child,  about  which  parents  and  teachers 
may  concern  themselves  in  joint  oonftoenoes. 


Spt 


)ring  Humors 

Cause  many  troubles, — ^pimples,  boils 
and  other  eruptions,  besides  loss  of 
appetite,  that  tired  feeling,  fits  of 
biliousness,  indigestion  and  headache. 
The  way  to  get  rid  of  them  and  to 
build  up  the  system  that  has  suffered 
from  them  is  to  take 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Forming  in  combination   the  Spring 
Medicine  par  excellence^   unequalled 
for  purifying  the  blood  as  shown  by 
radical  and  permanent  cures  of 
Scrofula  Salt  Rheum 

Scald  Head  Boife,  Pimpiet 

All  Kinds  of  Humor  Peoriaele 
B'ood  Poisoning       Rheumatism 
Catarrh  Dyepepeia.  vte 

Testimonials  of  remarkable  cures  maUed 
on  re<}uest,  C*  !•  HOOD  CO*,  Lowell,  Xasf, 
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— A  new  department  has  been  established 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Geography.  Prof. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  a  former  member  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has 
been  placed  in  charge. 

— Leopold  Stronse,  a  prominent  financier 
and  philanthropist  of  Baltimore,  has  pre- 
sented the  Semitic  Department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  with  a  library  of  two 
thousand  volumes.  This  will  make  the  de- 
partment's library  the  best  Semitic  refer- 
ence library  in  the  country. 

—  Most  tempting  to  travelers  is  the 
«*  Clark  Cruise,"  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  Germany,  for  which 
places  a  party  under  the  management  of 
Frank  C.  Clark,  will  sail  from  New  York 
on  July  2,  by  the  specially  chartered  S.  S. 
<*  Kaiserin  Maria  Theresia,"  one  of  the  finest 
express  steamers  in  the  world.  The  trip 
planned  is  comprehensive  and  offers  to  old 
travelers  much  that  will  be  new  and  novel, 
while  to  those  visiting  Europe  for  the  first 
time  the  tour  ofi^rs  every  advantage  of 
traveling  in  luxury  and  without  personal 
responsibility  regarding  the  many  details 
necessary  to  comfort  and  travel,  which  are 
assumed  by  the  management  and  conductor 
of  the  tour.  W.  H.  Eaves,  the  New  Eng- 
land Passenger  Agent  at  9  State  Street, 
near  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
will  give  all  desired  information  regarding 
this  delightful  trip  of  forty-two  days. 

$225  and  upwards. 

— The  publication  of  the  *'  Sprague  Clas- 
sic Readers,"  by  the  Educational  Publish- 
ing Company,  marks  a  step  in  advance  for 
this  progressive  publishing  house.  The 
**  Sprague  Readers  *'  are  destined  to  fill  an 
important  place  In  our  educational  litera- 
ture. First,  Sarah  E.  Sprague  is  well 
qualified  by  ability  and  experience  to  pre- 
pare readers,  and,  second,  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company  has  been  In  business 
long  enough  to  have  passed  the  experimental 
period  in  book  making.  The  ^^  Sprague 
Classic  Readers "  are  the  culmination  of 
two  of  the  finest  forces  in  the  publishing 
of  text-books.  The  author  has  prepared 
the  books  on  a  psychological  basis.  Each 
book  provides  for  careful  review  of  vocab- 
ulary, and  the  literary  tone  increases  with 
each  lesson,  and  the  silent  reading,  games, 
illustrations,  and  memory  gems  have  a  gen- 
uine culture  value.  The  grading  through- 
out the  series  is  even,  gradual,  and  yet 
sufficiently  progressive  to  lead  to  the 
mastery  of  reading  as  a  difficult  art.  The 
author's  suggestions  to  the  teacher  are 
most  excellent,  and  even  a  poor  teacher 
will  be  able  to  use  the  book  with  the  helps 
suggested  in  a  most  effective  manner.  The 
illustrations  are  fine  reproductions  of  great 
painting,  photographs  from  real  life,  color 
productions,  etc. 

•^Western  Journal  of  Education, 


USE  YOUR   BLACKBOARDS 

DECORATION  DAY  STENCILS 


Badge  of  Q.  A.  B.,  lOo. 
American  Soldier,  10c. 
American  Sailor,  10c 


Size*  24  X  36 

Grant's  Tomb,  lOo. 

Motto  «*Oar  Dead  Heroes,'*  lOc 

Motto  '*  Honor  the  Brave,*'  lOo. 


American  Flag,  lOo. 
Portrait  of  Grant,  5o. 
Large  Portrait  of  GranC,  Ibo. 


PORTRAIT^     Five  Cents  E«b 


Franklin 

Washington 

Lincoln 

Garfield 

Grant 

Miles  Standish 

John  Alden 

Boy's  Face 

GlrPs  Face 

Man's  Face 

Woman's  Face 

Longfellow 

Whlttler 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Shakespeare 


Tennyson 

WUllam  CuUen  Bryant 

Bdgar  Allen  Poe 

Napoleon 

Prisoilla 

Bose  Standish 

Charles  Dickens 

Lonlsa  M.  Alcott 

James  Bussell  Lowell 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Martha  Washington 

Lafayette 

Farragnt 

Bobert  £.  Lee 


Lite  sizb  Stsmoil  PoBTfurrs  of  all  ths  Prbsidbiits  mailed  for 
$1.00,  or  any  one  of  them,  6  cents. 


PATRIOTIC  SUBJECTS 

U.  8.  Flag,  5  cents. 

Large  Spread  Eagle  with  National  Emblems, 
very  handsome,  24  x  86,  price,  20  cents. 

Liberty  Bell,  6  cents. 

Extra  large  portraits  of  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Longfellow  and  Colnmbns, 
price,  15  cents  each. 

HISTORY  BY  PICTURES 

Large  Size  Stencils,  24  x  36,    10  Cento  Eacli 


Nortlimen*8  Caravel  6 

Columbus  7 

Queen  Isabella  8 

Indian  in  Canoe  9 

Mayflower  11 


Pnritan  in  Dress 
The  Stocks 
Henry  Hndson'sf  Ship 
A  Dutchman  in  Costume 
A  Minuteman 


^^^IH 

^^ 


12    Faneuil  Hall 
The  Capitol 
Columbus's  Ship 
Portrait  of  Columbus 
Columbus  as  a  Boy 


5»fta 


ROltOFHOIlOR 


ROLLS  OF  HONOR 


Price,  10  cenU  eacii,  6  for  50  cents 

1  U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms  4    Scroll  and  Birds  with  Gothic  Letters 

2  Storks  with  Scroll  and  Flowers  6    Word  *»  Meritorious  "  with  Scroll 
8    Laurel  Wreath  Pattern 

The  word  *•  Welcome  "  in  a  Wreath  of  Flowers,  very  handsome,  10  cents 

Large  **  Welcome,"  26  cents 

Complete  Alphabet,  Fancy  Letters  5  inches  high,  Daisy  Pattern.    Price,  20  cents 

BORDERS 

Price,  10  CentA  Eacli,  6  for  50  Cents 

1  Holly  Leaves  and  Berries  9 

2  Ivy  Leaf  Pattern  10 
8  Oak  Leaves  and  Acorns 
4  Dogwood  Leaves  and  Blossoms 
6  Anthemion  Pattern 

6  Blackberry  Pattern 

7  Grape  Vine  Pattern 

8  Olive  Branch  Pattern 


Morning  Glories 

Pansy  Pattern 

Egyptian  Border,  Lotus  Pattern 

Maple  Leaf  and  Blossom 

Poppies 

Easter  Lilies 

Greek  Border 
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New  York 


^28  WabMh  Avenne 
ChlcagQ 


99  Bromfield  Street 


809  Market  Str^t 
Sao  praociscQ 
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SPRING  STENCILS 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SUBJECTS 

The  Followini:  Designs  are  on  Paper,  Averasring  18  x  34  Inchef 
Price,  only  5  cents  eacli,  25  for  $i.oe 


Cat 

Dog 

Monae 

Bat 

Oreyboimd 

Stag 

Doe  and  Fawn 

8 

Horse 

9 

Trotting  Horse 

10 

Banning  Horse 

U 

Sheep 

IS 

cow 

U 

Cow  and  Calf 

14 

Pig 

16 

Goat 

16 

Booster 

17 

Hen  and  Chicks 

18 

Chioks,  large 

19 

Goose 

90 

Dnok 

91 

Swan 

99 

Turkey 

98 

Stork 

94 

Bagle 

96 

Hawk 

94 

Owl 

97 
88 

Sparrows 

88 

Wolf 

40 

Lion 

41  Tiger 

42  Elephant 
48  Camel 
44  Bear 

46  Babbit. 

46  Sqnirrw 

47  Bee 

48  Grasshopper 

49  Butterfly 

60  Spider  and  Web 

61  Monkey 

62  Lobster 

68  Fish.  Trout 

64  Starfish 

too  Horse's  Head 

101  Giraffe 

102  Kangaroo 

108  Crooodlle 

104  Dog,  St.  Bernard 

106  Dog,  Newfoundland 

106  Three  LitUe  Kittens 

109  Lamb 
114  Donkey 

116  Opossum  and  Yoimg 

198  Buffalo 

124  Polar  Bear 

196  Hippopotamns 

196  Ostrich 

197  Snow  Bird 
126  Blue  Heron 


199  Cuckoo 

180  Partridge,  Mother 

Brood 

181  Might  Hawk 
189  Blue  Jay 
188  Bobin 

184  Plorer 

161  Whale 

169  Seal 

168  Bhinooeros 

164  Bog*sHead 

166  Beindeer 

166  Parrot 

187  Humming  Bird 
168  Baltimore  Oriole 

188  Piss 

900  Cat  and  Dog 

204  Long-Bared  Bat 

910  Beaver 

911  Frog      ^ 
919  DragoaFly 
918  Wasp 

914  House  Fly 

916  Beetle 

916  Large  Spider 

917  Crab 

918  Turtle 

B  Sea  Anemones 

0  Flock  of  Birds 

J  Ourang^utaag 


and 


FLOWERS.  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


Tulips 
WUdBose 


Pansies 

Fuschia 

Pond  Lilies 

Pinks 

Oalla  Lily 

Sunflower 
86    Daisies  # 

64  Tomatoes 
HO   Green  Cora 

117  Blackberries 

118  Poppies 

121   Japan  Lilies 

192  Spray  of  Maple  Leaves 

186   Flax 

186   Cotton  Plant 

926  Nasturtium    > 

927  Cherries 

928  Trumpet  Creeper 
229   Common  Flax 
980   Acorns 


981  Clematis 

989  Narcissus 

Sumach 

Wild  Geranium 

V5  Sweet  Pea 

986  Gerardla 

987  Swamp  Asalea 
918  Columbine 

989  Bvening  Primrose 

940  Pitcher  Plant 

941  May  Flower 

942  Salvia 

187  SagarCane 

188  Tea  Plant 

189  Coffee  Plant 

166  Bice  Plant  and  Birds 

166  Tobacco  Plant 

167  Pine  Apple 

168  MorningGlory 
224  Golden  Bod 
226  Mayflower 

A  Raster  Lilies 


988 

984 


D 
B 
F 
G 
H 
1 
9tt 
944 


Hollyhocks 
Gat^aiU 
Apple  Blossoms 
PmeCc 


Cones 

Iris 

ThlsUe 

Forget-me-not 
_   Dwarf  Cornel 
246   Buttercup 
246  Trumpet  Honeysuckle 

947  Pimpernel 

948  NlghUhade 
940   Arrow  Head 

960  PUk 

961  HarebeU 

2S2    Meadow  LUy 

266  Dutchman's  Pipe 
964   Spiced  Wintergreta 
2->6   Painted  Trillium 
9M    Button  Wood 

267  Butternut 
266  Jessamine 


CHARTS  OF  PI-ANT  LIFE 

Chart  A.  Kinds  of  Roots,  Fibrous,  Branching,  Balbous  and  Tuberous. 

Chart  B.  Classiflcation  of  Plants,  as  Endogens  and  Exogens,  according  to  Stems 

and  Veins. 

Chart  C.  Shapes  and  Margins  of  Leaves. 

Chart  D.  The  parts  of  a  Dissected  Flower  Magnified. 

Chart  E.  Spices :    Cinnamon,  Clove,  Nutmeg,  Pimento. 

Chart  F.  Spices :    Mustard,  Ginger,  Cayenne  and  Pepper. 

Chart  G.  Five  Kinds  of  Grasses. 

Price  off  Cliarts,  5  cents  eacli 
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—A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  Toa 
buy  a  larger  box;  it  holds  more  powder 
and   thus  yon  economize  when  you  boy 

SOZODONT. 

— "  Iteduction  of  Time  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,"  was  the  tempting  topic  under 
which  the  discussion  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  superintendents  in  Cincinnati  was  carried 
on.  Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood  argued  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  elementary 
school  course  from  eight  to  seven  years. 
His  success  in  establishing  the  change  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  formed  an  eloquent  plea, 
but  did  in  no  wise  win  universal  assent  to 
the  plan.  Supt.  R.  G.  Boone  submitted 
some  interesting  Information  concerning 
the  peculiar  situation  with  which  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools  have  to  deal.  Of  the  45,000 
children  in  the  schools,  17,000  take  the 
German  language  in  the  elementary 
schools,  devoting  one-half  of  their  time 
to  that  subject  during  the  first  four  years. 
Tests  have  established  the  fact  that  these 
17,000  accomplish  the  work  in  the  BngUsk 
course  fully  as  well  as  the  others  do.  Tnla 
would  seem  to  prove  to  Dr.  Boone  that  tl&« 
English  work  could  be  done  in  six  years. 
Besides,  attendance  at  school  is  very  irreg- 
ular, only  very  few  children  attending  thw 
full  ten  months  of  the  year.  To  meet  thia 
situation  by  allowances,  the  school  course 
Is  made  up  of  eight  years.  *'  If  onr  chil- 
dren were  all  at  school  full  nine,  or  even 
but  eight,  months  per  year,"  Dr.  Boone 
concluded,  **•  seven  years  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary." 

—State  Senator  Stevens  has  introdoced 
in  behalf  of  the  regents  of  New  York,  a  biU 
to  unify  the  present  state  educational  aya- 
tem.  The  bill  carries  out  the  proposi^on 
lately  set  forth  in  the  appeal  of  the  regents 
to  the  governor,  to  the  legisiatare,  and 
the  people,  and  is  on  the  hues  of  the 
preferred  method  for  snch  unifioaiion 
as  suggested  by  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion at  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1894.    The  bill  provides  as  roUowa : 

«  The  offices  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  of  the  deputies  of 
such  superintendent  are  hereby  abolished 
and  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of 
such  offices  are  hereby  contiDued  and  vested 
in  the  Uvlverslty  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York,  and  shall,  hereafter,  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  Its  regents,  or,  as  they 
shall  direct,  by  their  officers  and  appointees, 
and  the  persons,  other  than  such  depatlea, 
now  in  office  as  appointees,  shall,  subject 
to  the  direction  and  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  said  regents,  continue  in  their  present 
positions  and  receive  their  present  compen- 
sation^ The  present  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  his  deputies 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  their  preeent 
salaries  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  superintendent  was  elected,  iMit 
they  shall  hereafter  have,  exerdae,  and 
perform  only  such  powers  and  duties  aa  the 
said  regents  shall  expressly  direct*" 
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JUVENILES 

Graded  Series  for  School  Reading 


For  Grades  U  and  !!•  see  also  Li^t  of 
PfvO'^Cent  Classics 


Grade  II. 

Stories  of  Famous  Picturrs.    I. 

Oradein. 

RusKis's  King  ok  the  Golden  Rivkk. 

Edited  ionr  young  chiMren  by  Eloisr  MgVav. 

Sewkll*s  Black.  Beauty. 

Dk  la  Rame's  CinLD  of  Urbimo. 

EdhedbySASAD  Jbnkins. 

Grade  IV. 

Muix)CK's  Little  Lame  PkiNCR. 

Edited  for  childrea  of  Ameriesi  by  E.  NoRms 

Dickens*  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens*  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Grade  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  THE  Little 
People  op  Lilliput. 

Edited  for  yoiwf^ poo^  by  E  O.  Chavm as 
SwiFi*s  Gulliver  Among  the  Giant-. 

Edited  for  young  peopleby  £  O.  Chapman. 

Grade  VI. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crus(Je. 

Edited  for  use  in  the  school-room. 

Lon<;fellow*s  Evangeline. 

Edited*  vtlb  notM,  by  M  A.  Eatok. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Edited  with  notes. 

Grade  VII. 

FrANKUN'S  AUTOBI    GRAI'IIY. 

Lamb*s  Tales  from  Shakkspearii 
1  and  11. 

nAWTHGRNE*S  TwiCE-TOLD  TaLES. 

LandU.  - 

Grades  Vni.  and  IX. 

LoNCFELrow's  Miles  Siandish. 
Wkh  notes,  by  M  A.  Eaton.        - 
Hawthorne's  I  Iouse  of  the  Seven  Gabijks. 
Rassklas,  Prince  OF  Abyssinia. 
Mitchell's  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 
Scott's  Lay  of^the  Last  Minstrfx. 
Euot's  SiiJis  Marner» 


great  artists 


1  The 

2  The 

3  The 

4  The 

5  The 

6  The 

7  The 

8  The 

9  The 

10  The 

11  The 

12  The 

13  The 

14  The 

15  The 

16  The 

17  The 
iS  The 


Story 
Story 
StdRy 
Story 
Story 
St«  »ry 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Stry 
Story 
Story 
Story 


of  Raphael. 

OF   MURlLLO. 
OF  MtLLET. 

OF  Landseer. 
OF  Rubens. 
OF  Purer. 
OF  Rembrandt.  , 
OF  Reynolds. 

OF  Bon H EUR. 

OF  Van  Dyck. 
OF  Angelo. 
OF  TniAN. 

OF  CORREGGIO. 

OF  I>A  Vinci 
OP  Fra  Angelico. 
OF  Guido  Ren  I. 
OF  Sargent. 
OF  Millais. 


19  The  Story  of  Jules  Breton. 

2Q  The  Story  of  Velasquez. 

21  The  Story  of  Turner. 

22  Thb  S  ory  of  Corot. 

23  The  Story  of  Leighton. 

24  Stories  of  Famous  Picturf.s. 

SCOTT 

Marmion. 

Edited,  with  tntroductioh  and  notes. 

Lay  op  the  Last  Minstrfl.-. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

I^dy  -of  the  Lakr. 

Edited,  with  introductioa  and  notes- 

IBVING 

History  of  New  York.    Vol.  I. 

Edited  by  Prof  H.  Mom.BY. 
History  of  New-  York.    Vou  U. 

Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 
Sketch  Book.    Part  I. 

With  introduction  and  ncRes  by  M.  A ■  Eaton . 

SiKETCH  Booic.    Part.  H. 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  A.  Eaton. 

SHAKESPEARE 

Macbbih. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  H  C« 
NoTCUTT,  6.A.,  London,  Assistant  Le^urer  at 
the  South  African  College,  Cape  Town. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Edited^.with  introduc^h  and  notes  by  Eu2abbth 
Lbs,  Lecturer  m  English  Literature  at  Streatham 
|itU  High  School. 

Henry  VIIL 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  G.  H< 
Ely.  B  a  ,  London,  formerly  Assistant  Master  in 
the  United  Westminster  Schools. 

The  Tempest. 

Edited^  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Elizapsth 
Lbs,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature  at  Streatham 
HiU  High  School 

As  You  Like  It. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Lionv<l 
W.  Lydb.  M.  a.,  Sometime  Exhibitioner  of 
Quean's  College,  Oxford;  Head  EngUsh  Master, 
Glasgow  Academy. 

King  Richard  IL 

Edited,  with  ifitroduction  and  notes,  by  W.  Barry, 
B  A  ,  Editor  of "  Henry  V." 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Gborcr 
H'  Ely,  B.A  .  formerly  Assistant  Master  in  the 
United  Westminster  Schoois. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  W.  F. 
BadGust,  Chief  Master  of  Modem  Subjects, 
United  Westminster  Schools. 

Julius  C/esar. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  note*;,  by  WaLtbr 
Dent. 

Cymbeline. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  W.  F. 
Baugust. 

King  John. 

Edited,  with  introduaion  and  notes,  by  F.  E. 
Webb,  B.A-,  Sometime  Scholar  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Hamlet. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Lionel 
W.  Lydb,  M.A.,  Head  English  Master,  Glasgow 
Academy. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Edited,  with  intrpdiiction  and  notes,  by  Waltbr 
Dbnt. 

King  Henry  V, 

.Edited,  with  introduction  aod  notes,  by  W.  Barky, 
B.A.,  English  and  Classical  Master,  Tetfenhalt 
College,  Staffordshire. 

King  Lear. 

Edited,  with  IntroductiotL  and' notes,  by  Hbrbbrt 
A.  BvAMS,  M.A.,  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Editor 
of  "  English  Masques." 

MILTON 

Paradise  Lost.    Books  I.  and  II. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

MiNOR  Poems. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  M  A. 
Eaton.  . 


BUBKB 

Speech- ON  CoNtitiATiON. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

An  Essay  on  ihe  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

With  mtroductioD  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby, 

Thoughts  on  Present  Discontent. 
With  imroducdon  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 

TBITNTSON 

The  Princess. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Idylls  of  the  King.    I, 

The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Geraint  and  Enid.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  M.  A.  Eaton. 

Idylls  of  the  King.    II, 

Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Holy  Grail,  The  Fasfsing 
of  Arthur.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
byM.A.  Eatow. 

WEBSTER 

Kunker  Hill  Orations. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  notes,  by  M.  A. 
Eaton. 

POPE 

Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and.  notes,  by  14.  A. 
Eatqn^A.B. 

Poems. 

With  introduction  by  Pk>f.  H.  MoRLicy. 
Essay  on  Man. 

Edited  by  Pr»f.  H.  Morlby. 

MAOAULAY 

Essay  on  Milton. 

With  iQtroducdon  and  notes  by  M.  A.  Eaton. 
Essay  on  Addison. 

With  iotrodoction  imd  notes  by  M  A.  Eaton. 

Francis  Bacon. 

With  introduction  by  Piof.  H  Morlby. 

Warren  Hastings. 

With  introduction  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  notes  by  Donald  G-  Mitchell 

ADDISON 

Sir  Roger  de  Co\'erley. 

Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 
Essays  and  Tales. 

Edited  by  Prof.  H.  Morlby. 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Physician  and 
Astrologer. 

With  introduction  by  Prof.  H  ■  Morlby. 

RUSKIN 

StsAME  AND  Lilies. 

With  introduction  and  Holes  by  JbnnibE.  Kbysor, 
Author   of  "  Sketches    of    American   Authors, 
"  Siorieis  of  the  Grtat  Artists,"  etc. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  Eloise  McVay. 

aOLDSMITH 

ViCAR  OF  Wakefield. 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  Jsnnie£.  Kbysor. 
•  Author  of     "Sketches   of   American   Authors," 
"  Stones  of  Great  Artists,"  etc. 

BROWNING 

PippA  Passes. 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  Louis  E.  Boirr> 
well. 

EMERSON 

Nature  Essays. 

With  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  A.  Eaton. 

OAKLYLB 

Essay  on  Burns. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes. 
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WHAT  EMULSION  DO  YOU  USE? 

THE  6REAT  4I0N-ALC0H0LIC 

EMULSION  FOOD  IIIVI80RAT0R 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  medicine  you  may  be  taking. 
Your  physician  knows  the  formula  and  will  recom- 
mend it.  Take  no  emulsion  but  Ozomulsion  and 
it  will  make  you  weH. 

To  prove  its  great  medicinal  food  value,  a 

Large  Trial  Bottle  Free  by  Mail 

will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  readet  on  request. 
The  emulsion  THE  FOOD 

yarexce/Z^ncerTHfir    DOES 
the  emulsion  ofoQQQ 
Cod   liver    Ofl 
that  physicians 
use  in  their  fam- 
ilies and   pre-  ^^^  ^f  |  mt#  "^^^^  t ' 
scribe    in   their  f 
hospital  and  pri- 
vate practice,and  I 
druggists  sell  in  I 
bottles  Weigh- 
ing   Over    Two 
Pounds,  for  One 
Dollar. 

Write  by  Posr 
tal  Card  or  Let- 
ter, giving  your 
complete  ad- 
dress, with  street 
and  Slumber 

OZOMULSION  CO.,  98  PINE  ST^  NEW  YORK 


There  is  only  one  emulsion  which  possesses  the  True  Vitalizing 
Food  Properties  needful  to  build  up  the  Weakened,  Devitalized  Sys- 
tem, and  that  is  OZOMULSION. 

Have  You  Tried  It? 

Ozomulsion  is  the  only  vitalized  emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  com- 
bmed  with  the  blood-germicide  Guaiacol  and  the  Glycefo-hypophos- 
phites  of  Lime  and  Soda. 

The  great  and  marvelous  building,  strengthening  properties  of 
Ozomulsion  are  quickly  shown  in  its  immediate  Good  Results  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  Grip,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and  Throat  and  Lung 
Troubles,  Night  Sweats,  Consumption  of  the  Nose,  Lungs,  Larynx, 
Intestines,  Spleen,  Kidneys  and  Liver;  also  for  Anemia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia  and  all  disturbances  of  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems. 

Its  Wonderful  Blood-making,  Tissue-building  and  Strength-pro- 
ducing Elements  make  it  the  Monarch  of  all  Spring  Medicines, 

Ozomulsion  Does  Not  "TINKER"  with  disease.  It  Provides 
Perfect  Nutrition,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  Health. 


The  Hair  That  Can't  Come  Out 


What  It  Dots 

Makes  Hair  Grow 
Stops  Hair  Falling 
Prevents  and  Cures 

Dandruff 
Allays  all  Irritation 
Stops  Baldness 
Prevents  Gray  Hair 
Gives  Bloom   and 

Youth    to    the 

Tresses 
Free  from  Grease 

and  Sediment 
Non-Alcoholic 
The  Modern  Hair 

Dressing 

Absolutely  Pure 
And*^0-So-Good" 


Are  You 
In  Trouble? 

All  who  may  hare  Neg- 
lected their  hair,  or  have  any 
serious  hair  or  scalp  Troabte, 
and  are  Alarmed- or  Worried 
because  they  have  Used  or 
Done  ^e  Wrong  Thief  aiul 
do  not  know  what  to  do»  are 
recommended  to  call  oa  or 
write  otir  Medical  Depart- 
ment Conducted  by  Hair 
and'  Scalp  Specialists. 

The  Cranitonic  Corporatiofi 
are  the  Only  manuliactnrers 
of  a  hair  and  scalp  prepara- 
tion in  the  world  that  laaia- 
tain  a  Medical  Dtpartmtni 
where  diseases  of  the  hair 
and  scalp  are  studied  bj 
Specialists— Regularly  Grad- 
uated and  Licensed  Physi- 
cians —  who  devote  their  en- 
tire time  and  energies  to  this 
subject. 

Kindly  call  on  us  or  tend 
by  mail  a  few  hairs  polled 
from  the  head,  or  a  sample 
from  the  daily  combings,  for 
inicro^opical  examioatiQCW 
and  our  MedictU Dtpartmemt 
will  diagm-'se  your  case  aod 
send  you  by  inail  a  full  report 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


The  Hair  That  Feeds  on  CraniTonic  Hair-Food 


CRANITONIC  HAIR-FOOD  CO.,  526  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

(lnoorp«rat«d  Und«r  the  Laws  of  N«w  York  State)       Sold  by  All  Dealers  for  One  Dollar  the  Settle 
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!  ©reat  IDacation  Countri^l 
of  the  East 

EASTERN  and  NORTHERN 
NEW  ENGLAND —  CANADA 

lilustrated  Descriptive  Booklets  containing  Valuable 
Maps 

Fishiiig  and  Hiintiflg  All  Along  Shote,  Among  tlielMotfn- 
talnsr  Lakes  and  Streams,  The  VaUey  of  the  Connectfctft  and 
Noflliern  Vermont^  Southeast  New  Hampshti^  Southwest 
New  Hampshire,  Central  MaasachuBetts,  Merrimack  Valley, 
Lake  Sonapee,  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Aboist  There,  The 
Monadnock  Region,  Excursion  and  Suomier  Hotel  Book  (free). 

Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  2c.  stamp  for  each  book. 

PORTFOLIOS 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Beautiful   Half-Tone  Reproductions  of 
Photographs  illustrating  New  England  Scenery: 

New  England  Lakes,  Rfvers  of  New  England,  Mountains 
of  New  England,  Seashore  of  New  EngUnd,  Picturesque  New 
England  (Historic  —  Miscellaneous)!  The  Cha^  River  to  the 
Hudson, 

Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  6c.  each.  Size  of  Portfolio 
Views,  4x6  inches. 

Fast  Train,  with  modem  Pullman  Equipment, 
to  all  Principal  Points  via 

J3p8ton  6i  ^aine  IRatltoab 

Address  Passenger  Dept^  B*  &;  M«  Ri^  Boston 
D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt,  Agent 


Colorado 

IRailwa^ 


THE 

BEST 

ROCKV 

MOUNTAIN 

SCENERY 


The  only  line  runningf  Pullman  Observation  Sleepingf  Cars  througfh  the 
Rockies. 

The  Best  Line  between  Cripple  Creek  District  and  Colorado  Springs^  Lead- 
ville,  Aspent  Glenwood  Springs^  Salt  Lake  Gty  and  Pacific  Coast  points* 

For  illustrated  pamphlets^  panoramic  wws^  or  rates^  etc*^  write  to 


THROUGH   UTE   PASS 
OVER  HAGERHAN   PASS 
AROUND   HELL  GATE 


C  R  SPEERS, 

General  Bassenger  Agtnt^ 

Denver,  Colorado* 


A  Message  from 
George  H.  Daniels. 

CoagrstuUtes  ChlesffO,  HUwaukM  k  8t.   Paal 
Ballwar  OB  Ksw  Lla»  to  tke  Ooast. 

To  F.  A.  Miller, 

Genenl  Pftssenger  Agent, 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Dear  Sir:  I  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved service  that  you  are  giving  and  the 
fact  that  you  now  have  a  through  line  to  Cal- 
ifornia.    Thb  fulfils  a  prophecy  which  I  made 
about   1873  or  '74.    The  new  departure  for 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway 
will  certainly  bring  it  a  great  deal  of  business. 
GEO.  H.  DANIELS, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  Ceatral  &  HudUoa  River  R.  R  Co 

The  above  shoNvs  something  of  the 
tremendous  interest  taken  in  the  in- 
auguration of  through  service  to  Ne- 
braska»  Colorado,  Utah,  California  and 
North  Pacific  Coast  points  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, in  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Railroad  men  to- 
day predict  its  great  popularity,  as 
Mr.  Daniels,  a  generation  ago,  pre- 
dicted that  such  a  natural  route  would 
some  day  become  an  important  part  of 
the   great    transcontinental   highway. 

The  new  overland  service  includes 
three  through  trains,  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco,  every  day. 

In  addition  to  standard  sleepers, 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  on  all  of 
the  above  trains;  The  California  Ex- 
press, at  10.25  p.  M.,  carries  a  tourist 
sleeping  car  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 
The  berth  rate  in  this  is  only  $6,  all 
the  way.  Only  I33  for  a  railroad 
ticket,  Chicago  to  California,  via  this 
line,  every  day  until  June  15,  1903. 
-  W.  W.  Hall, 

N.  E.  Freight  and  Pass'r  Agent, 
369   Washington    St.,    Boston,   Mass, 


No  Better  Line 


than  the 


MONON  ROUTE 


between 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Louisviife 

French  Lick  and 

West  Baden  Spgs. 

Modem  Bqulpment.      Good  lUMid  Bed. 

PAST  TIMIS. 
Between  Cklcago,  Indias^poila,  CtnciniiatJ. 

4  TRAINS  DAILY. 
Chicago  and  LootevUle,  2  TRAINS  DAILY. 
FBANE  J.  BKED.      GflAH.  H.  BOCRWELL. 
Qea.  Pasfl^nger  Agtat       Trafte  Xaaafcr. 
CHICAGO. 
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FISHER  ^1^  AGENCY 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 

Long  Experience,    Prompt,    Reliable 

120  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Great  Demand  for  Good  Teachers,  Especially  in  Every  Depart- 
ment of  Grade  Work 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO    REGISTER 


Elementary  Science  Readers 

Book  I.,  with  Object  Lessons,  $0.25 
Book  II.,  with  Object  Lessons,  .30 
Book  III.,v7ith  Object  Lessons,      .35 

The  Elementary  Science  Readers  may  be 
used  as  regular  reading  books.  .They  are  in- 
tensely interesting  to  children  because  all  the 
lessons  are  on  subjects  from  which  the  greatest 
pleasure  comes  to  boys  and  girls.  As  new 
words  are  introduced  they  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  lessons  foi'  spelling  exercises,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  book  are  object  lessons 
which  every  teacher  can  use  to  advantage. 


Scbool 
Colleae 

J.  B. 

LIPPINCOTT 

COMPANY 

Publishers.    PHI  LA. 


riorrls's  Primary,  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Histories. 

LippinCOtt's  Mental,  Elementary  and 
Practical  Arithmetics. 

Worcester's  New  Primary,  New  School, 
New  Comprehensive  and  New  Academic 
Dictionaries, 

Cutter's  Beginner's,  Intermediate  and  Com- 
prehensive Physiolog^ies  ^ 

Patrick's  Lessons  in  Language  and  Les- 
sons in  Grammar. 

Schwinn  and  Stevenson's  Civii 

Government. 
Lippincott's  Elementary  Algebra. 


A 


Shoke 


N.   E,  A.— Boston 

If  you  are  going  to  the  meeting  at  Boston  this  year,  do  not  for- 
get the  fact  that  the  train  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  between  the  West 
and  Boston. 

Six  daily  trains  each  way  over  the  Lake  Shore,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  New 
York  Central  and  Boston  &  Albany  roads  between  Chicago.  Toledo, 
St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Pittsburg  and  Bos- 
ton, providing  through  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  and  fine  day  cars. 

Excursion    Tickets   ^  -Boston  and  return  will  be  sold  by  the  Lake  Shore, 

July  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus 
f  2.00,  going  and  returning  by  the  same  route,  or  you  can  go  one  route  and  return  by 
different  route  at  somewhat  higher  rate.     Tickets  good  returning  until  Sept.  Ist. 
All  railways  will  sell  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Shore. 

Special    PrivilejreS   *''®  ^'^®°  ^^  tickets  over  the  Lake  Shore,  such  as  stop- 

•^         .  ®         overs  for  visits  to  Lake  Erie  Islands,  Lake  Chautauqua,  ' 

and  at  Niagara  Falls;  also  on  tickets  from  west  or  south  of  Cleveland,  option  of  boat  or 
rail  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  in  either  direction,  without  extra  cost. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  desired  information  about  your  trip  to  Boston. 
Write  for  booklets  "  Book  of  Ti-ains,"  "  Privileges  for  Lake  Shore  Patrons  "  and  «  Lake 
Chautauqua."    Address 


A.  J.  SMITH,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Elite  Photo  Souvenir 


X.  SIZE  — 4x6  inches. 

2.  PHOTOGRAPH  —  that  of  teacher,  school  building,  or  some  prominent  person  a^ 

desired.  Copied  from  any  good  photograph,  and  we  guarantee  the  copy  to  be 
as  good  as  the  original.  Photographs  alone  are  admirable  gifts,  and  when  com- 
bined with  these  Souvenirs,  which  contain  something  of  special  interest  to  each 
pupil,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  MATERIAL— Cards,  front  and  back,  of  medium  weight,  Scotch  gray  photo 

mount.  The  inner  sheets  of  fine  linen  paper.  On  the  first  of  the  inner  sheets  is 
printed  the  name  or  number  and  location  of  school,  the  name  of  teacher 
and  school  officers  together  with  the  year.  On  other  sheets  are  printed  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  These  souvenirs  are  specially  prepared  for  each 
.school  and  in  ordering  care  should  be  exercised  to  supply,  plainly  written,  all 
necessary  data,  names,  etc.,  as  herein  outlined. 

4.  3ILK  CORD  — The  souvenir  is  tied  at  comer  with  silk  cord  as  indicated. 

5.  COST,  ETC. — One  dozen  or  less,  $1.00.    Additional  ones,  4c.  each.    We  pay 

postage  on  souvenirs  and  return  photograph  uninjured.  Order  should  be  for  as 
many  as  there  are  pupils'  names. 

6.  IN  ORDERING  —  Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  photograph :   write 

distinctly  matter  desired  on  title  card,  also  names  of  pupils  as  indicated  in 
paragraph  3. 

ELITE  SOUVENIR  -  Differs  from  the  Elite  Souvenir-Photo  only  in  that  there  is 
no  photo  on  first  card,  an  appropriate  design  being  substituted,  and  the  cards 
(first  and  last)  are  of  heavy  white  folding  bristol,  enamelled.  The  cost,  SOc. 
for  first  dozen  — 3|c.  each  for  additional  ones.  Both  styles  of  our  elite 
souvenirs  are  new,  being  here  first  announced.    Samples  free. 


Plain  Souvenir,  Flag  Souvenir ) 
Souvenir  Booklet 


Photographic  Soovenir 


OTHER  STYLES 

These  four  styles  have  been  supplied  to 
teachers  for  some  years  and  met  with 
great  success. 


We  still  list  them  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  with  prices 

FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL,  or  any  special  occasion,  our  Soavenira  and 

Booklets  have  no  equal.     They  have  been   presented  to  millions  of  pupils 

during  the  past  five  years  and  are  to-day  more  popular  than  ever  before. 
THE  KEYNOTE  of  the  great  success  of  these  Souvenirs  lies   in  their  personal 

features.     Pupils  will  keep  them  as  no  other  gift  would  be  kept  because  of  the 

nameb,  etc.,  printed  on  them. 
STATE  SPECIFICALLY  which  style  you  desire. 
REMITTANCE  should  accompany  all  orders. 
ORDER  EARLY  and  state  just  when  you  must  have  them. 
ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 


F.  A.  Owen   Publishing  Co., 

Formerly  Instructor  Publishing  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Does  your  estimate 
for  supplies  for  next 
school  year  include 
Educational  Games 

Games  of  ''Addition  and  Subtraction/' 
''Multiplication  and  Division/'  and 
"Fractions"  now  ready. 

History,  Geography,  Wild  Animals, 
Domestic  Animals,  Birds,  Literature 
and  Word  Games,  in  preparation — 
ready  next  Fall. 

Other  useful  and  interesting  school 
games  to  follow.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars.  oept  T. 

The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Richard  G.  Boons,  Supt.  of  Schools.  Cincinnati.  O..  Editor  In  Chief. 

David  Euobnb  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathenuitics.  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  Department  Editor  of  Mathe- 
matical Games. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Supervising  Principal,  Hartford.  Conn..  Author  of 
"Gordy's  School  History,"  Department  Editor  of  History  Games. 

M.  Adelaidb  Holtom.  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  Author  of  "Helton's  Primer,"  Department  Editor  of  Primary 
Games. 


For  Your  Coming  Institute 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  Peda- 
gogical gtftide  that  is  endorsed  by  such 
leading  educators  as — 

F.  LOUIR  SOLD  AN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALFRED  BAYLISS,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 

L.  H.  JONES,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHN  R.  KIRK,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Kirkville,  Mo. 

J.  FAIRBANKS,  Supt  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mo. 

D.  B.  PARKINSON,  Pres.  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 

School,  Carbondale,  111. 
Dr.  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Normal,  III. 
J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 

Minn. 
I.  C.  McNEILL,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Wis. 
T.  C.  GLENDENEN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cairo,  111. 
J.  M.  WHITE,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
N.  C.  DOUGHERTY,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111. 


PSYCHOLOQY 
FOR  TEACHERS 

By  J.  N.  PATRICK,  A.M. 

t2ino.    3S2  Pages.    Half  Leatfaer.    SIM  by  mall 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

328  Wabaih  Avenue,  Chicago 
63  Fifth  Avenue  50  Bromfield  Street  809  Market  Street 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCiaCO 
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Make  Your  Plans  for  Next  Year  to 
Include  the  Up»to-Date  Text-Books 


The  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing 

Should  receive  your  first  attention.     Its  special  merits  are: 

1.    Directness  and  simplicity 

2.  Usabieness  by  the  average  teacher  and  pupil 

3.  A  practical  and  not  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject 

You  may  prepare   yourself   during  vacation   by  studying   one  of 

the  Teacher's  Manuals 

The  System  consists  of  three  books  —  Book  I.,  Book  II.,  and  Book  III., — price,  76  cents  each, — '' 
containing  over  2,000  drawings,  illustrating  every  phase  of  the  work. 

BOOK  I.  shows  simpte  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  j 
that  is,  to  pupils  of  six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

BOOK  II.  presents  a  regular  course  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  for  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  This  course  is  intended  to  lay  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  in  the  art  of 
graphic  representation,  after  which,  any  of  the  six  special  branches  of  drawing  outlined  in  this  book  may 
be  followed  by  the  pupil. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE,  Supt.  of  Practice  Department,  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  writes:  ^ 

I  have  never  before  been  able  to  advise  a  young  teacher  to  buy  any  book  for  help  in  methods  of  instruction  -m- 
drawing.     Nothing  but  a  course  of  work,  in  some  school  where  methods  of  teaching  drawing  are  taught,  has  seemed  of 
much  aBsistance,  even  to  a  teacher  who  has  some  proficiency  in  the  art.     The  Augsburg's  Manuals,  however,  are  help- 
ful to  every  teacher,  trained  or  untrained  in  the  work. 


Second,  it  will  pay  you  to  obtain  copies  of 

The  Sprague  Classic  Readers 

COMMENDATIONS 
From  riaine  to  California  and  from  flinnesota  to  flississippi 

Send  for  Circulars  and  information 


And  last,  but  not  least,  make  application  now  for  copies  of 

Home   Geography  for  Primary  Crades 

The  Editor  of  PBIMABY  EDUCATION,  in  June  last,  weU  said: 

The  teacher  who  l)eginB  with  this  delightful  book  next  September  will  find  she  ha8  aot  left  her  vacation  or  the 
country  behind. 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

6)  Fifth  Avenue,  3S8  Wabash  Avaoue,  50  Bromfield  Stre^,  ^  Markat  Btraet, 

NBW  YORK  CrilCAOO  BOSTON  S4f^  FRANCISCO 
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Popular  Primary  PHhlications 

Baldwin  Primer ^^-30 

Crosby's  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folios    .         ,         .         --^'^ 

Werner  Primer ^^ 

Williams's  Choice  Literature : 

Boole  One,  for  Primary  Grades 22 

Book  Two,  for  Primary  Grades 25 

Wood's  The  Children's  First  Story  Book  ...  .25 
Hunt's  Primary  Word  Lessons  .  •  •  •  •  '^5 
Kice*8  Rational  Spelling  Book.    Parti.       .  •  1" 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship  : 

Pen   and   Pencil   Series.     Books   A,    B,    C   and    1), 

per  doz ^^ 

Poland's  First  Book  for  Pen  and  Pencii.     Parts  1.  and 

II.,  each,  per  doz. '2 

Hall's  Arithmetic  Primer 25 

Hull's  Elementary  Arithmetic ;^^ 

Milne's  Elements  of  Arithmetic '^0 

Maxwell's  First  Book  in  Engli^^h *0 

Metcalf  and  Bright's  Language  Lessons  : 

Part  L,  eo.35;  Part  II 55 

Swinton's  Talking  with  the  Pencil -iO 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary ;J? 

Morton's  Elementary  Geography  .         •,       ■         •       .••;^ 

Natural  Elementary  Geography *»^^ 

Roddy's  Elementary  Geography -JO 

Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography ^^ 

Barnes's  New  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,    .GO 

New  Century  Primer  of  Hygiene f^ 

Baldwin*s  Primary  Lessons  In  Physiology  .  .  .  .-^5 
Overton's  Applied  Physiology  —  Primary  .  .  •  -^O 
Natural  Music  Primer 30 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Clncthnati        Chicago        Boston 


Exhaustion 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
nervous,  sleep  does  not  rest,  and 
your  appetite  is  poor,   take 

Horsford^s 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  will  revive  your  strength, 
induce  natural  sleep,  improve  appe- 
tite, and  restore  nerve  power.  It 
strengthens  the  entire  system,  curing 
the  causes  of  Headache,  Indigestion 
and  Debility. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send  smail 
bottle,  prepared  on  receipt  of  25  cenls. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MADONNA   OF  THE   CHAIR 


Pisa  to  Use  Tbem  In  Your  School  Next  Year 
Sead  for  a  Collection  for  Your  Hotne  Now 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

for  25  or  more.   On  paper  51-2x8.   Assorted  as  desired. 

120  for  $1.00 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  our  plain  catalogue,  or  send 
three  two-cent  stamps  for  our  catalogue  containing  one 
thousand  miniature  illustrations  and  two  pictures. 

The  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  Size 

On  paper  10  x  12.    5  for  25c.;  1 1  for  50c.;  23  for  |i/x>. 

Pictures  in  Colors 

Birds.  Animals,  Minerals,  Fruits,  etc.  On  paper  7x9. 
Two  Cents  Each.  No  orders  for  Pictures  in  Colors  for 
less  than  25  cents. 

Large  Pictures  for  Schoolroom 
Decoration 

On  paper  22  x  28.     75  cents  each. 

The  Perry  Magazine 

Every  teacher  should  read  this  Magazine.  Monthly 
except  July  and  August  |i  .00  per  year.  Our  beautiful 
annual  (June)  number  free  to  all  t-achers  who  subscribe 
during  June  if  they  mention  this  offer  when  sending  their 
subscription. 


r 


THE   PERRY   PICTURES  COMPANY 


Vt  Temple,   Boston 

■bvard,  Pmn-Amcrican  Expoiltlon,  1901 


146  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Box  1,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Gold  Medal,  P-j*/jf-i|;«-„i5^«^,..  ,„f  r-5UU  ..d  West  l»lte.  Exp«»ltl«..  1902 
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Dumber  6 


Let  Us  Spell 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

puiLiiHEo  BY  THE  ^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  limping  on  his  crutches,  walked 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  just  before  me  to-day.     He  was  ragged,  looked  deso- 

^^  ^  ^  „  late,  and  gazed  at  the  world  through  critical  eyes.     A 

50  Bromfielo  Street,  Boston  ..        v      i  i.     •  i  •     i  •     ^t_ 

city  school  was  havmg  a  general  music  lesson  m  the 

upper  hall,  and  a  volume  of  children's  voices  reached 

BOSTON  60  BROMFiELD  STREET     cHicAQo  £24-228  WAiABH  AVENUE         the  strcet.     The  old  man  heard  it,  halted,  looked  up 

NEW  YORK  €3  FIFTH  AVENUE         SAN  FRANCISCO  80*  MARKET  STREET     ^t  the  wiudows  with  an  angry  expression,  and  mut- 

tered,    **Yes,    singin'    again.      They've    got   to    sing 
ATLANTA  AU8TELL  BUILDING  ^s  soon   as  thcy  can  speak.     Better  a  good  deal  be 

studyin'     readin*,    'rithmetic    and    spellin\'*      I    had 

stopped,  too,  listening  to  the  music,  and   heard   this 

rubushtd  Monthly,  8«pt«mber  to  juim,  inclusive  old  man  growl  his  disclaimer  against  modern  schools. 

subocriptioa:  $i.oo  per  year,    aincte  copi«  lo  ce.t.     He  did  not  See  me  *,   did  not  know  that  we  two  stood 

before  a   nineteen   hundred   and  three  school  house, 
Entered  at  the  Pott  Office.  Boirton.M.u..MSecond^iaM  Matter  ^  j^alf  ccntury  apart  in  our  couception  of  t\ie  mean- 

' ing  of  education.     Yet,  while  I  believed  with  all  my 

EVA  D  KELLOGG  Eorron  heart  in    that  flood  of  melody  above   us,  and   while 

I  did  not  thuak  arithmetic  was  neglected,  there  was 

one  word   this  old  man  uttered   that  bridged   the  dis- 

/^        1.       1.  tance  between  us.     That  word  was — spelling.     Here 

we  met  on  common  ground.     Now,  we  may  smile  or 
BDiTORiAL:  rAcs     moum   over  the    poor   spelling  in  our  schools,  may 

Let  u«  Spell ^     attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  English 

language,  may  declare  that  spelling  is  a  natural   gift, 
PEDAQOQiCAL:  y^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  remains  that,  with  all  our  boasted 

The  Story  and  the  Story  Teller Lucine  Pinch  .  368     progress  in  education,  our  modem   Spelling  is  in  an 

SCHOOL-ROOM:  abominably   bad    condition.      We    have   loftily   laid 

Number,  Language,  and  Construction    VI       .     Pmncc  Uli«»  T.ylor    .    ^       ^^ide     the      old      Spelling      books     and      perSCCUtcd    the 

„      _  '  new   ones;     have  constructed  theories  and   methods 

One  Rainy  Day Bertha  IB.  Bush    .    ajx       ^         ^         ,     '  ...  ,.  ^  1      1        •         1 

ANeapoiuanBoy louIm  Meara  .  97a     to    teach    spcUing    accordmg    to   psychologic    law ; 

The  Postscript A  Tcncher  .  273     havc  talked  learnedly  of  eye-training  and  ear-training ; 

R'r"SL!!!7n""'^'?"f'"  "^ ^nH^'J?!^^  •  ''*     l^ave   condemned    oral    spelling   and    scorned    word- 

Blackboard  Drawuig  for  June Olive  M  Long    .275  1  P  1  •  1         1         • 

Mast  Drawing Walter  J.  Kenyon  .  277  columns ;     havc    discussed  and   rc-discussed    phonics 

From  the  Mails 978  and  non-phonics  as  helps  or  hindrances  to  Spelling ; — 

•^Lu^'^?^wi!i'd1.1r  :     :     :     \  ^^^'ii^i^r:^  andwhatistheresultof  itall?     The  spelling  of  the 

Nature  Study  by  Months  X Agnea  Vinton  Luther  .  379  English  language  in  our  schools  IS  a  disgrace  to  mod- 

Possibiiities  in  Paper  IX Martha  w.  steama  .  284  em  cducation.     If  any  coiiserVativc,  apologetic  soul. 

Games  for  Little  Children Kate  S.  Hubbard    .286  ^  ^,  •  j        ^  ^i_  •  ^t_  •    1     ^i_  •        ^    ^ 

The  Dragon-fly Nina  L.  Marshall  .  287     prone  to  See  the  sunuy  Side  of  things,  thmks  this  state- 

I  Chat  B  Boyd  ment  too  emphatic,  let  such  an  one  visit  our  schools 

*      '    °* ( Olive  M  Long  *  and  note  the  spelling  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the 

Physical  Exercises  for  Youngest  Children    IX        .        .    Panny  L.  Johnson    .    289       grraduatine    claSS  in    high    Schools.       That   the    CollcgeS 
Poison  Ivy ...     Tk*  Plant  W»rU    .    289       ^ ^^  .,      ^      ?l    •     r      -i  ir  *      4.1.       u-    u         u       1       i.u    i. 

J  Chan.  E.Boyd  attribute  their  frail  speUing  to  the  high  schools,  that 

^*        *^^ JM.  B.  •  "90     these,  in  turn,  accuse  the  grammar  grades,  who  throw 

Tables  Reviewed    III BmUy  Preiberger    .    290       .^  ,        ,     ^      ,,  .  v**     ,  .         v  ^x^-  1    r^ 

Minnehaha Mary  Catherine  judd  .  ^     it  back  to  the  primary  schools,  who  have  nothing  left 

Practical  Number  Work A.  c.  Bcammeii  .  393     in  defense  but  the  Edcnic  fall  of  man,  only  proves  that 

the  evil  exists  all  along  the  line.    If  investigation  does 

TALKING  TOGETHER: The  Editor  .  296     ^^^    conviucc,    let   the   skeptic   employ  amanucnses. 

How  Flyer  Took  Care  of  Baby Mary  Louise  King  .  298     typewriters,  afid  Stenographers,  all  lu ''  good  and  regu- 

8UPPLBMBNTARY  READING;  ^^'*  Standing,'*  and  his  conversion  is  certain.    And  it  is 

not  the  younsr  people  only  who  cannot  spell.     Ask 

Dandy M.  H.  BMkwith    .    298       ^,  ..^'  f  Jl       ^  '\  j  r         •  1 
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day,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Whatever  we 
do,  or  do  not  do  in  the  schools,  let  us 
stamp  it  upon  the  minds  of  our  little  children 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  school  life  that 
poor  spelling  is  a  disgrace,  something  to  make  one 
think  about  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Let  us  create  a 
public  sentiment  in  school  and  out  of  school  against 
incorrect  spelling.  Let  us  see  that  the  pupil  who 
cannot  spell  realizes  that  the  defect  is  not  a  trifle,  not 
an  idiosyncrasy,  not  something  to  sigh  over  and 
smile  over  all  at  once,  but  a  vital  lack  in  his  capacity 
that  will  handfcap  him  all  his  life.  As  it  is,  poor 
spelling  has  been  condoned  till  the  young  business 
aspirant,  when  confronted  by  his  employer  with  his 
wretched  spelling,  will  lightly  answer,  **  No,  I  can't 
spell  very  well,'*  in  the  same  tone  that  he  would  speak 
of  his  inability  to  play  the  piano.  Business  men  are 
driven  to  the  verge  of  profanity  and  beyond,  by  the 
inability  of  our  public  school  pupils  to  use  and  spell 
the  English  language  correctly,  whenever  they  employ 
them.  It  does  not  help  matters  to  say  this  is  because 
of  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  language.  Whether 
our  mother-tongue  is  consistent  or  inconsistent,  if  we 
use  it,  let  us  learn  to  spell  it.     Let  us  spell. 


The  Story  and  the  Story-Teller 

LuciNE  Finch,  Chicago 

WHEN  the  world  was  young  and  man  was  in  his 
chiklhood,  the  old  bard  went  from  camp-fire  to 
camp-fire  filling  a  dear  place  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  His  coming  brought  good  cheer  and 
hearty  interest.  Men  sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  him 
with  child-like  simplicity.  Even  the  spy  who  went  into  the 
enemies*  country  sought  the  safety  of  the  harper's  disguise 
to  cloak  his  dangerous  errand.  No  one  was  loved  or  lield 
in  more  veneration  than  the  "  sweet  singer "  who  often 
swayed  the  multitude  with  his  song. 

There  seems  to  be  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
young  world  had  its  stories  told,  not  read,  and  it  seems 
interesting  to  apply  it  to  our  stories  with  little  children. 
Why  is  it  that  a  little  child  is  more  interested  m  the  story 
that  is  told  to  him  than  in  the  story  that  is  read?  Is  it  not 
because  he  needs  the  magnetism  of  the  story-teller's  eye 
and  smile,  and  the  dramatic  quality  in  the  telling  that  is 
more  important,  from  his  point  of  view,  than  the  story  as  a 
thing  in  itself?  Does  he  not  need  the  force  of  personality 
to  emphasize  the  plot  and  bring  out  the  climax  with  vivid 
force  ? 

A  little  child  demands  the  combination  of  a  good  story 
and  a  clever  teller  of  stories.  Since  children  of  all  nations 
have  had  this  demand  in  their  Hves,  it  will  interest  us  to 
look  more  deeply  into  the  subject  and  find  out  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  good  story  and  a  good  story-teller. 

Children  deal  with  essentials  and  we  have  no  more  justly 
severe  judge  than  the  sympathetic  little  child.  He  appre- 
ciates us  if  we  are  worthy  and,  "contrariwise,"  if  we  fall 
short,  he  sits  in  judgment  and  weighs  us  very  correctly. 
To  live  with  little  children  always  brings  out  the  best  that  is 
in  us,  because  they  are  a  little  closer  to  the  great  heart  of 
things  than  we.  And  so  we  test  ourselves  on  every  side 
that  we  may  be  fair  to  all  that  is  within  us. 

The  story  hour  should  be  as  much  an  institution  in  the 
child's  life  as  the  dinner  hour.  It  feeds  him  as  truly  as  his 
food  does.  The  dear  old  "once  upon  a  time"  is  like  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  with  jam  on  it. 

Stories  feed  a  natural  inherent  instinct.  What  is  this 
instinct  and  what  is  the  true  purpose  of  stories  in  relation 
to  it? 

First  of  all,  stories  give  to  the  child  something  that  his 
nature  craves ;  something  that  is  a  strong  demand  in  his  life. 
We  may  be  sure  of  their  intrinsic  value  to  him  since  he  is 


but  one  of  the  multitude  of  children  who  have  made  this 
demand.  Stories  are  his  food.  Part  of  the  very  fibre  of  his 
being  cries  out  for  them,  and  they  alone  can  fill  this  need, 
which  is  not  the  mere  caprice  of  a  few  imaginative  children, 
but  is  a  fundamental  and  a  universal  instinct.  Stories  feed 
this  imagination,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  character- 
istic of  child  life.  The  child  lives  in  a  world  of  fancy. 
Little  do  we  know  what  prince  stalks  manfully  beside  us, 
what  small  queen  with  grave  face  sits  in  her  comer  and 
dreams. 

A  child  who  listens  to  stories  of  great  deeds  and  learns  to 
love  the  hero  who  dares  all  and  conquers ;  who  thrills  Arith 
pity  at  the  trials  of  the  sweet  princess  and  who  rejoices  in 
the  triumph  at  last,  of  the  good  and  of  the  legitimate  down- 
fall of  the  bad ;  a  child  who  lives  all  this  over  and  over  in 
an  oft- told  tale,  will,  by  the  natural  growth  of  his  own  soul, 
form  standards  which  will  be  his  means  of  balance  through 
life.  This  is  his  introduction  into  the  world  of  ideal  in 
character. 

Stories,  then,  create  ideals  by  means  of  which  a  child  may 
grow  in  a  character  way.  Unconsciously  he  compares  his 
own  life  and  deeds  with  those  of  his  chosen  hero.  This 
process  within  his  own  mind,  is  indirectly  an  element  in  his 
social  development. 

The  great  life- lessons  which  we  have  learned,  have  not 
been  taught  us  through  precept,  and  the  indirect  moral 
training  for  which  a  good  story  stands  is  a  valuable  part  of 
a  child's  experience.  Let  the  story  itself,  the  fair  working 
out  of  its  conditions,  be  the  moral.  Let  it  awaken  the 
child's  judgments  of  right  and  wrong.  Let  him  weigh  con- 
ditions and  balance  events  and  then  the  true  morality  of 
real  living  and  fighting  and  sympathizing  and  loving  will 
become  the  grain  of  his  being. 

We  may  judge  a  story  as  we  do  a  book  by  a  few  elements 
which  make  it  either  good  or  poor.  There  must  be  content 
of  some  worth ;  simplicity  of  plot ;  clearness  of  style ;  and 
action.  Events  in  rapid  succession  must  bear  directly  upon 
each  other  and  upon  the  story  as  a  whole.  There  must  be 
dramatic  situations  and  a  climax.  The  form  should  be 
simple  and  the  English  good  and  well  chosen.  Doctor 
McMurry  says  there  must  be  introduced  into  the  story, 
"  Persons  and  acts  that  are  simple  and  transparent  enough 
to  let  the  moral  light  shine  through ;  that  possess  sufficient 
life  to  lend  warmth  and  vigor  to  moral  judgments."  Again 
he  says,  "  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  cover  up  or  pass 
over  what  is  bad.  For  bad  develops  the  judgment  as  well 
as  good.  It  remains  only  to  have  a  care  that  the  child's 
interest  inclines  to  the  good,  the  just,  the  right" 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  stories,  each  kind 
appealing  to  certain  phases  of  the  child's  growth. 

The  very  small  child  loves  the  rhymes  and  jingles.  Here 
our  well-beloved  "Mother  Goose  "  and  the  many  cumulative 
stories  have  a  welcome  place.  The  repetitional  element  so 
strong  in  little  children  is  here  appealed  to;  the  rhythm 
and  swing  of  the  rhyme  and  the  sheer,  delicious  nonsense  of 
it,  is  what  they  delight  in. 

Then  comes  the  simple  narrative  story,  with  just  a  mean- 
dering of  events  and  not  much  in  the  way  of  plot  or  exciting 
circumstance.  These  stories  are  full  of  very  simple  expe- 
riences that  lie  within  the  child's  comprehension.  Here 
'vould  come  in  simple  stories  about  animals  that  little  chil- 
dren so  love ;  our  dear  old  friends,  "  The  Three  Bears,"  and 
delightfully  naughty  little  "  Golden- Locks."  The  "Three 
Little  Pigs  "  too,  and  their  sensible  old  mother.  Oh,  how  we 
used  to  love  them  !  I  have  a  human,  friendly  feeling  even 
now  for  every  pig  that  I  see  because  of  this  story.  The 
child  who,  perhaps,  would  enjoy  this  kind  of  story  would 
not  be  ready  to  understand  a  more  subtly  complex  one,  such 
as  the  feiiry  tale.  He  is,  as  yet,  not  capable  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  experience  that  exist  in  the  fairy  story. 

The  greatest  story  in  the  world  is  the  beautiful,  imagina- 
tive fairy-tale.  We  are  held  speechless  and  spell-bound  by 
this  and  in  it  we  live,  and  love,  afid  feel,  and  grow. 

Who  could  withstand  the  charms  of  "  Cinderella  "  or  the 
lovely  "Sleeping  Beauty?"  This  type  of  story  is  the  right 
food  for  the  imagination  and  good  for  young  souls  to  grow 
on.     And  there  is  so  much  material  that  is  rare  and  good 
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from  both  the  psychological  and  literary  points  of  view. 
The  world  is  full  of  the  most  lovely  fairy-tales  and  the  old, 
dear  ones  that  our  grandmothers  loved  when  they  were  little 
girls  are  as  alive  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  and  are  of  the 
noblest  type.  They  have  stood  first  in  the  children's  hearts 
in  many  lands  and  through  many  generations.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  because  "  Sleeping  Beaaty  "  and  all  the  rest  hold  within 
them  all  the  satisfaction  that  the  world  could  ask,  because 
they  are  elementally  pure? 

The  child  of  six  lives  in  a  world  of  fancy.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a  poet  in  his  fanciful  creativity.  The  fairy-tale 
goes  right  to  his  heart,  and  in  this  real  old  world,  where 
most  things  are  on  the  purely  utihtarian  basis,  and  where  we 
have  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  earth,  we  need  the  shimmering 
wings  of  the  fairy-tale  to  lift  us  far  above  and  out  of  our- 
selves.    Never  fear !     Life  will  be  practical  enough. 

The  fairy  story  is  often  the  embodiment  of  some  great 
truth,  whose  mystic  symbolism  may  reach^^the  inner  ear  of 
the  child,  if  not  when  he  is  little,  when  he  is  big. 

The  rigorous  way  in  which  it  rewards  the  good  and 
punishes  the  evil  must  induce  a  balance  of  judgments  in  the 
child's  mind. 

Again,  the   story   is   the   child's  first  glimpse   into   the 


splendid  world  of  literature.  It  is  his  first  literary  influence 
and  often  develops  his  liking  for  either  the  good  or  th^ 
crude  in  literature.  Wl^n  we  tell  him  a  good  story  we  are 
helping  to  form  his  taste  for  the  best  in  literature  in  his 
later  life. 

The  realistic  and  historical  stories  come  at  a  later  stage 
in  the  child's  growth.  The  myths,  so  full  of  spiritual  signi- 
ficance have  even  more  subtle  qualities  than  the  fairy-tale 
and  so  take  the  more  developed  mind  to  grasp  their  intrinsic 
value. 

And  the  telling  of  the  story  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
story  itself.  First  of  all,  the  story-teller  must  have  a  great 
fund  of  sympathy  with  her  audience,  and  ^ith  her  story. 
She  must  be  dramatic  in  telling  her  story.  It  must  mean  a 
great  vital  thing  to  her,  that  will  make  her  cheeks  flush  and 
her  eyes  shine  with  the  varying  humors  of  the  story.  She 
must  be  natural  and  simple  and  yet  animated  and  full  of 
keen  interest ;  and  last,  but  oh,  so  far  from  least,  she  must 
select  the  essentials  that  are  worth  telling,  avoiding  detail 
that  has  no  bearing  upon  the  plot. 

If  she  has  all  this  within  her  she  will  be  charming  indeed, 
and  we  would  all  gather  about  her  and  sit  quietly  intent 
during  any  story  she  would  choose  to  tell. 


Fagged  Out 

I  want  to  let  go, 
To  drop  the  whole  thing, 
The  worries,  the  frets, 
The  sorrows,  the  sins, 
Just  to  let  myself  down 
On  the  bed  or  the  ground- 
Anywhere,  so  it's  down — 
And  let  myself  go. 


I  want  to  forget. 
And  I  don't  want  to  say 
What  I  want  to  forget. 
And  I  don't  want  to  think; 
Just  to  lot  down  my  nerves, 
Jast  to  smooth  out  my  brain, 
Just  to  sleep.    And  thatM  all. 

Please  leave  me  alone 
With  your  pillows  and  things ; 
'Tisn't  that  that  I  want. 
Nor  a  doctor,  nor  folks. 
I  just  want  to  let  go. 
Oh,  I  want  to  let  go. 


-Amos  R.  Wells 


A  sprig  of  mint  by  the  wayward  brook, 

A  nibble  of  birch  in  the  wood, 
A  summer  day  and  love  and  a  book. 

And  I  wouldn't  be  king  if  I  could. 

— John  Vance  Cheney 


Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  Instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 

^Lowell 


Number,   Language,  and 
Construction       VI 

Frances  Lilian  Taylor,  Principal  of  Training  School,  Galesburg,  111. 
»  (All  rights  rc«rved) 

The  Foot  Ruler  and  Yard  Stick 

THE  use  of  the  foot  ruler  and  yard  stick  having  been 
emphasized  in  the  plans  for  the  fourth  month's  work 
in  number,  the  new  material  was  placed  on  the  table 
before  the  school,  A  kindergarten  chair,  the  ac- 
cepted platform  for  public  speaking  in  the  first  primary 
room,  was  then  set  in  full  view  of  the  class. 

"All  the  little  people  in  the  second  row  may  come  to  the 
table,**  said  the  teacher. 

With  great  cheerfulness  nine  children  immediately  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  front  of  the  table,  forgetting  the  desire 
of  their  classmates  to  see  what  was  going  on.  After  re- 
arrangement they  possessed  themselves  of  the  various  rulers 
and  yard  sticks,  showing  eager  curiosity  in  their  examination 
of  the  strange  hieroglyphics,  for  so  the  markings,  familiar  to 
us,  appear  to  untrained  eyes. 

The  writer  here  regrets  to  observe  that  the  child's  indiffer- 
ence concerning  his  classmates*  frequent  inability  to  see  what 
he  is  illustrating,  or  hear  what  he  is  saying,  often  passes 
unnoticed  by  the  teacher. 

But  the  first  speaker  is  on  the  stand.  Grasping  a  yard 
stick,  a  smiling  urchin  proclaims  aloud,  "  This  is  a  stick.'* 
Another  child  can  hardly  wait  to  climb  on  the  chair  and 
state  with  added  wisdom  that  the  aforesaid  stick  is  a  niler. 

"  I  have  a  foot  stick  in  my  hand,**  remarks  a  little  girl. 
"  I  have  a  foot  ruler,**  is  the  dignified  correction  of  a  more 
observing  child,  who  has  heard  the  correct  name  at  home. 

"  This  stick  is  longer  than  this  stick,*'  says  a  small  boy, 
brandishing  aloft  a  yard  stick  while  he  holds  a  foot  ruler 
awkwardly  in  his  left  hand. 

"Three  of  these  sticks  is  as  long  as  this  one,**  tells  a 
thoughtful  little  student,  who  has  been  quietly  working  at 
the  table,  and  has  placed  three  foot  rulers  end  to  end  on  a 
yard  stick. 

This  lesson  proceeds  until  all  the  children  have  been 
called  to  the  table  and  most  of  them  have  become  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  new  measures. 

For  a  second  lesson  foot  rulers  are  placed  on  each  desk. 
A  careful  drill  in  holding  rulers,  laying  them  down  quietly 
and  letting  them  alone  until  called  for,  prevents  the  annoy 
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ances  which  usually  occur  when  this  noisy  material  is  put  in 
the  hands  of  each  child. 

"You  may  measure  everything ^n  your  reach,"  said  the 
teacher,  "and  tell  me  what  you  find  out." 

Having  led  the  children  in  previous  lessons  to  measure  a 
variety  of  objects  with  the  kindergatten  sticks,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ruler  seemed  a  simple  and  logical  step  to  the 
teacher ;  but  she  soon  discovered  that  the  slower  pupils  had 
no  conception  of  its  use.  An  inkrvening  lesson,  in  which 
the  length  of  the  ruler  should  be  discovered  by  laying  inch 
sticks  along  its  edge,  was  surely  needed.  But  mentally 
resolving  to  make  up  this  neglect  to  the  weaker  minds  she 
turns  her  attention  to  the  first  group,  who  are,  as  usual, 
ready. 

"  My  box  is  four  inches  long,"  states  Gladys,  incorrectly. 
"  Try  again,"  encourages  the  teacher. 

"  My  desk  is  twelve  inches  long  that  way,"  states  Laverne, 
pointing  to  the  width  of  his  desk. 

"My  brown  paper  is  ten  inches  long  and  seven  inches 
wide  and  one  half,"  is  the  careful  result  of  another  child's 
long  study.  This  measurement  having  been  verified,  an  idle 
girl  who  has  not  done  anything  except  to  try  to  remember 
what  Laverne  said,  rises  to  state  that  her  desk  is  twelve 
inches  long. 

Dan,  the  little  deaf  boy,  has  been  experimenting  with. the 
ruler  in  vertical  position.  He  now  proclaims,  in  a  loud  tone, 
his  discovery.  "  My  desk  is  twelve  inches  long  up  to  here," 
he  says,  pointing  to  a  projection  in  the  iron  frame,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  is  exactly  right. 

Willie  has  been  measuring  his  seat,  and  although  a  very 
careful  child,  he  confuses  the  terms  lor^  and  wide  in  saying 
that  his  seat  is  ten  inches  long. 

"  Do  you  mean  long  or  wide  ?  "  asks  the  teacher.  A  cor- 
rect statement  follows,  and  now  Gladys  is  ready  to  tell  the 
length  of  her  box  which  is  five  inches. 

"My  basket  is  two  inches  long,"  says  Addie,  who  has 
measured  a  tiny  basket  she  has  constructed  of  paper. 

Dan's  continual  effort  to  think  of  something  new  is  some- 
times detrimental  to  his  progress,  as  shown  by  the  following, 
which  was  the  next  statement  volunteered: — "There  is 
twelve  inches  across  this  seat  and  it  don't  go  clear  across." 
There  lay  the  foot  ruler  on  the  seat  as  described  and  the 
child  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  longer  ruler. 

(The  need  of  correct  grammar  is  a  problem  which  baffles  the  teacher.) 

Hattie,  who  seldom  offers  a  recitation,  now  tells  us  that 
her  box  is  three  inches  wide  and  five  inches  long. 

"  My  desk  across  that  way  is  twelve  inches  from  front  to 
back,"  says  Willie,  evidently  determined  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusing terms  long  and  wide. 

"  The  width  of  it  is  a  foot  long,"  is  the  next  statement, 
given  by  Lester  as  he  points  to  his  ruler  lying  across  his 
desk. 

The  third  division  having  been  stirred  to  action  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  teacher,  Madge  arises  with  her  usual  smile 
and  tells  us  gaily  that  her  desk  is  two  inches  wide. 

With  tenacity  the  children  struggle  to  find  out  the  length 
and  width  of  their  desks,  and  this  having  been  elected  as 
the  chosen  subject  of  the  morning's  number  period,  the 
teacher  lends  her  aid  and  explanations. 

A  LeMon^in  Construction 

• 

Four-inch  squares  of  paper  are  distributed  and  folded 
into  sixteen-inch  squares.  These  are  cut  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  for  making  the  inverted  box  or  fort, 
or  the  square  basket.  (See  Primary  Education  for  Novem- 
ber.) The  boxes  of  kindergarten  blocks  are  distributed  and 
the  children  shape  their  paper  boxes  and  measure  the  con- 
tents by  filling  them  with  cubic  inches  of  wood. 

"  My  box  will  hold  four  blocks,"  says  Tom,  who  is  the 
first  to  complete  his  work. 

"  My  box  will  hold  four  cubic  inches,"  is  Laverne's  more 
thoughtful  statement. 

"  My  box  is  got  four  inches  in  it,"  says  a  member  of  the 
second  division.  "Would  you  say  is  got  ox  hasl*^  asks  the 
teacher.  "  My  box  has  got  four  cubes  in  it,"  repeats  the 
child,  not  comprehending  the  full  force  of  the  correction. 


Ada,  who  sees  what  the  teacher  means,  gives  the  sentence 
correctly,  but  the  word  got  is  too  strongly  intrenched  to  suffer 
long  by  any  attempts  at  suppression. 

"  You  may  take  the  scissors,"  now  directs  the  teacher, 
"  and  make  boxes  of  different  sizes." 

One  of  the  children  immediately  cuts  a  three-inch  square, 
and  soon  has  a  box  which  -  exactly  fits  an  inch  cube. 
(Fig.  I.)  His  success  is  praised  and  much  cutting,  both 
with  and  without  reason,  follows.    The  teacher  looks  at  one 


r 

1 
1 

«               1 

1     ___j 

Fig.  I 


child  who  is  covering  his  desk  with  tiny  pieces  of  paper  for 
the  mere  idle  pleasure  of  using  the  scissors,  and  at  another 
who  is  attaining  valuable  results,  and  wonders  if,  after  all,  the 
failure  of  the  first  is  not  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
been  trained  to  obey  at  home. 


Fig  a 

Harold  is  soon  ready,  and,  showing  his  work,  says :  **  I 
have  made  a  box  that  holds  two  inches."  He  has  discovered 
the  fact  that  opposite  cuts  placed  each  one  inch  from  the 
corner,  as  in  Fig.  2,  will  always  produce  some  kind  of  a  box. 

After  a  number  of  boxes  containing  one,  two,  and  four 
inches  have  been  made,  the  teacher  begins  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  an  easy  method  of  securing  greater  variety.  The  use 
of  the  ruler  is  a  much  more  difficult  step  in  construction 
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tiian  the  simple  foldiDg  of  a  four  inch  square  into  square 
inches.  The  idea  of  pasting  together  two  four-inch  squares 
flashes  into  her  mind.  Two  papers  are  immediately  distrib- 
uted to  each  child,  and  speedily  folded. 

"  You  may  lap  one  paper  exactly  one  inch  over  the  other 
and  paste  very  carefully,"  directs  the  teacher.  "  Your  paper 
must  be  exacdy  seven  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide." 
This  is  done  quite  satisfactorily  and  the  children  seize 
eagerly  upon  the  facilities  aforded  by  the  increased  size 


of  the  paper.  Boxes  holding  ten  cubic  inches  soon  appear 
on  many  desks.  By  cutting  off.  one  row  of  four  squares  the 
box  may  be  changed  to  hold  eight  cubes.  Another  row  of 
squares  being  removed,  a  box  holding  six  cubes  can  be  made* 
After  these  directions  have  been  given,  the  children  are  able 
to  construct  boxes  of  different  sizes  from  folding  paper,  and 
another  profitable  occupation  has  been  learned  which  will 
prove  of  great  value  as  a  preparation  for  the  problems  of 
advanced  arithmetic. 


;^r^4S*Jfi^ 


Scissors  cutting 


One  Rainy  Day 

Bertha  E.  Bush,  Garner,  Iowa. 

**  The  rain  is  falling  very  fast, 
We  can't  go  out  to  play. 
But  we  can  have  a  pleasant  time 
Though  'tis  a  rainy  day ;" 

caroled  Miss  Mary's  pupils.  Every  face  was  aglow  with 
eager  anticipation,  for  didn't  they  know  that  Miss  Mary 
would  have  something  delightful  for  them  to  do  ?  She  al- 
ways did  on  rainy  days. 

"Please  ma3ai't  we  play  'Chickamy,  chickamy,  craney, 
crow'  ?  "  begged  a  small  boy  who  knew  that  the  stormy  day 
brought  unusual  privileges. 

But  the  editor  of  Primary  Education  had  been  writing  to 
Miss  Mary  that  a  game  with  an  old  witch  in  it  to  catch  the 
children  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  indeed  fdr  the  school- 
room, so  Miss  Mary  shook  her  head.  She  coukln't  help  re- 
lenting, however,  when  she  saw  the  pleading  eyes, — this 
soft-hearted  Miss  Mary — and  so  she  said  : 

"We  will  make  a  new  'Chickamy,  chickamy,  craney, 
crow,'  and  have  it  just  for  a  rainy  day  play.  Let  me  see  ! 
We  won't  have  any  old  witch  because  there  aren't  any  such 
things,  but  we  will  have  a  sly  fox  instead.  Tommy  may  be 
the  fox  and  sit  on  the  stool,  and  Dick  and  Jimmie  and  Fred 
may  move  my  desk  over  him  for  a  den.  Now  the  A  Class 
may  go  to  the  south  wall  and  be  little  ducks.  You  may 
come  out  on  rainy  days,  but  if  the  sun  begins  to  shine,  you 
must  run  home  or  the  fox  will  catch  you. 

The  B  Class  may  go  to  the  north  wall  and  be  chicks.  You 
may  come  out  on  a  sunny  day,  but  must  run  back  if  it  begins 
to  rain.  Now  the  ducks  may  come  out  first  as  we  did  in 
the  other  play." 

Out  filed  the  merry  row,  holding  each  other's  jackets  and 
aprons  in  the  dear  old  fashion  to  circle  around  the  fox  and 
sing: 

Chickamy,  chickamy,  craney,  cray. 

The  ducks  come  out  on  a  rainy  day; 

When  sunshine  has  come, 

When  sunshine  has  come. 

When  sunshine  has  come, 

Then  home  they  must  run. 

The  line  halted  and  the  mother  duck  called  out,  "  What's 
the  weather,  old  fox?" 

"  Raining,"  responded  the  fox,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
and  the  line  circled  around  him  again,  all  but  the  unwary 
ones,  who  were  considered  caught  because  they  had  started 
to  run  home.  Again  they  sang  and  paused  to  ask  their 
question. 

"  Sun's  shining,"  responded  the  fox,  rushing  out,  and  then 
what  a  scampering  !  Every  one  the  fox  touched  .before  he 
reached  the  home  wall  was  caught  and  had  to  take  his  seat. 
Then  the  chicks  came  out  to  words  slightly  different : 


Chickamy,  chickamy,  craney,  cray, 
The  chicks  come  out  on  a  sunny  day; 
When  rain  has  begun. 
When  rain  has  begun. 
When  rain  has  begun, 
Then  home  they  must  run. 

It  was  all  very  exciting  and  as  good  for  attentive  ears  and 
ready  muscles  as  any  exercise  could  be:  An  audible  sigh 
went  up  when  they  heard  the  clang  of  the  great  bell  that 
proclaimed  that  the  indoor  recess  was  over. 

"That's  the  very  best  game  of  all,"  whispered  Bobby  as 
he  passed  Miss  Mary.     "  I  do  hope  it  will  rain  tomorrow.'' 

But  in  spite  of  the  most  delightful  games  that  could  ever 
be  invented,  Miss  Mary  never  hopes  it  will  rain  to-morrow. 


Cutting 


Columbine 

Columbine, 

^  Columbine ! 

Thy  scarlet  dress 

Is  very  fine, 
But  thou  hast 

flowers 
Of  every  hue. 

We  claim  them  all. 
Red,  white, 

and  blue^ 
Thy  face  is  a  star. 
Thy  leaves, 
they  show 

I'he  thirteen  stripes. 
All  in  a  row. 
Columbine ! 

— Af/. 


Gallant 


''  I  wonder  which  of  us  will  die  first,"  said  a  little  fellow 

pensively  to  his  sister. 

*»  You  will,"  said  she  briskly.     **  You're  the  oldest." 

**  No,"  answered  the  brother,  not  aoxions  for  the  privilege, 

*MadieB  first." 


Science 


When  little  three>year-old  Ada  was  told  the  story  of  Lot's  wife 
being  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  she  asked  her  mother  anxioosly, 
''  Is  M  salt  made  of  ladies?" 
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Vacation  Time 

(Recitation) 

Good-bye,  little  desk  at  school,  good-bye : 
We're  off  to  the  fields  and  the  open  sky. 
The  bells  of  the  brooks,  and  the  woodland  bells, 
Are  ringing  ns  oat  to  the  vales  and  dells, 
To  meadow-ways  fair,  and  to  hill-tops  cool. 
Gk>od-bye, little  desk  at  school. 

Good-bye,  little  desk  at  school,  good-bye : 
We've  other  brave  lessons  and  tasks  to  try ; 
But  we  shall  come  back  in  the  fall,  yon  know, 
And  as  gay  to  come  as  we  are  to  go, 
With  ever  a  langh  and  never  a  sigh. 
Good-bye,  little  desk,  good-bye  I 

^Frank  Walcott  HuU,  in  Little  Folks 


A  Neapolitan  Boy 

Louise  Mea^rs,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

(The  value  of  this  sketch  of  the  foreign  boy  will  depend  upon  the  way 
the  teacher  presents  it  to  the  children.  Don*^  read  it  to  thtm.  Get  a 
real  picture  of  the  Neapolitan  boy,  and  as  many  pictures  of  the  scenes 
about  his  home  as  you  can,  and  familiarize  the  children  with  them.  Get 
the  stage  ready  before  you  bring  on  the  boy.  Then  don't  have  a  five -act 
play  at  one  sitting.  Take  up  point  by  point  the  contrast  between  the 
life  of  this  boy  across  the  sea  and  the  life  of  an  American  boy.  Let  the 
children  themselves  make  the  comparisons.  Then  bring  a  school  globe 
before  the  class  and  teach  them  the  places  on  this  globe-surface  where 
the  two  boys  live.  When  the  children  do  this  they  realize  as  in  no 
other  way,  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  on  this  same  great  round 
ball.— The  E1)ITOr) 

Suppose  you  were  a  little  Italian  boy ;  that  you  had  not 
been  bom  in  this  great  America,  but  instead^  had  opened 
your  eyes  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  !  Your  skin  would 
probably  be  some  darker  than  it  is  now,  your  eyes  dark  and 
soft,  and  we  should  say  that  you  had  an  olive  complexion. 
When  you  were  born  your  tiny  legs  would  be  wrapped  and 
bound  in  linen  bands,  so  that  you  would  feel  hard  as  a  saw- 
dust doll.  Your  mother  would  think  this  swaddling  neces- 
sary, for  a  while,  to  make  your  legs  grow  straight.  When 
you  were  four  days  old,  your  god-mother  would  dress  you  in 
your  longest  white  dresses,  and  with  a  large  satin  cloth 
spread  over  you,  carry  you  proudly  to  the  church  to  be  bap- 
tized. If  you  had  happened  to  be  bom  into  a  noble  family, 
a  crest,  or  coat-of-arms,  would  be  embroidered  upon  your 
shawl.  But  let  us  suppose  that  you  were  not  a  distinguished 
baby,  refusing  to  be  even  the  little  Italian  crown  prince, 
who,  when  he  comes,  has  a  gold  cradle  awaiting  him. 

Suppose  you  were  one  of  the  many  children  that  has  come 
to  bless  a  lowly  home  in  Naples,  living  out  of  doors  from 
morning  till  night.  You  could  see  old  Mount  Vesuvius, 
smoking  his  pipe  all  day  long,  keeping  watch  alone  over  the 
whole  magnificent  harbor,  and  occasionally  growling,  seem- 
ing to  say  :  '*  Don't  you  remember  the  cities  I  buried  long 
ago  ?  They  were  as  beautiful  as  your  Naples,  but  I  covered 
them  over  with  lava."  But  no  thought  of  fear  enters  your 
ever-happy  Neapolitan  heart.  You  are  gay  the  live-long 
day,  and  so  are  hundreds  of  other  people  living  like  one 
great  family  along  your  btreet.  No  winter  winds  and  snows 
to  fear,  no  'coats,  no  hoods,  mittens,  and  shoes  to  buy ; 
enough  shelter.  Why  should  not  little  Pietro  or  Leonardo 
take  all  the  pleasures  that  come  his  way,  and  visit,  joke,  and 
laugh  familiarly  with  his  comrades  ? 

The  streets  of  Naples  are  narrow  and  steep,  sometimes  a 
series  of  broad  steps,  up  which  the  heavily  loaded  donkeys, 
as  well  as  people,  travel  undisturbed.  The  houses  are  very 
high,  with  balconies.  A  door-like  window  looks  out  on  the 
balconies.  There  are  no  other  openings  in  the  front,  and  I 
suppose  if  there  were,  the  houses  would  not  remain  so  cool. 
The  front  door  on  the  ground  floor  is  so  large  that  the 
people  can  do  their  work  at  the  doorway,  either  just  inside, 
or  in  the  street.  The  house-tops  are  fiat,  made  of  lime  and 
lava.     Here  are  sure  to  be  some  blooming  plants. 

When  several  bright  summers  have  gone  by,  and  you  are  a 
lively  little  fellow,  you  can  use  your  legs  most  vigorously  to 
make  up  for  the  days  that  you  couldn't  kick.  A  loose  dress 
is  likely  to  be  all  that  you  are  wearing  now.  If  your  mother 
has  time  to  comb  your  hair,  you  and  she  will  sit  just  outside 


the  door,  where  there  is  light  enough  for  the  mother  to  see 
sharply.  Your  older  sister,  in  gaily  colored  dress,  is  proba- 
bly near  you,  washing  clothes,  and  your  grandmother  may  be 
superintending  the  boiling  pots,  ready  to  receive  your  favo- 
rite dish,  the  macaroni.  When  the  washing  is  finished,  it 
will  be  hung  on  a  line,  stretched  across  the  street.  Your 
neighbors,  opposite,  are  also  performing  their  morning 
duties.  If  the  man  across  from  you  happens  to  be  a  tailor, 
he  and  his  helpers  have  their  sewing  machines  in  the  street, 
and  there  they  work  long,  weary  hours.  You  do  not  mind 
elbowing  and  pushing  your  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles 
along  the  street,  for  you  are  good-natured,  easy-going,  and 
feel  kindly  toward  all  your  neighbors. 

You  have  leamed  from  your  comrades  the  little  trick  of 
begging,  and  your  bright  eyes  never  fail  to  see  the  traveler, 
who  gazes  curiously  into  your  home,  as  he  threads  his  way 
along  the  fanny,  noisy,  crowded  streets.  You  run  after  him, 
street  after  street,  holding  out  your  little  brown  hand.  If  he 
is  an  American,  who  hasn't  yet  seen  too  many  of  you,  he  tosses 
you  a  very  large  coin,  as  brown  as  your  hand.  Because  the 
piece  is  lar|fe  is  no  sign  that  it  is  worth  much.  This  piece, 
as  large  as  a  dollar,  is  worth  one-fifth  of  one  of  our  American 
pennies.  Now,  little  man,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  riches  ?  I  know.  You  are  going  straight  to  the  frait 
stand  and  buy  a  slice  of  watermelon.  like  most  of  your 
Neapolitan  sisters  and  brothers,  you  have  but  few  pennies  at 
one  time  to  invest,  and  couldn't  think  of  buying  a  whole 
melon.  So  your  thoughtful  fruit-venders  cut  their  melons 
into  delicious  thin  slices  to  tempt  your  rosebud  mouth. 

Your  older  brother  is  a  fisher-lad.  He  gathers  coral  along 
the  coast,  and  sometimes  goes  with  others  to  the  African 
shore  to  get  the  pretty  pink  branches  of  coral.  One  day, 
when  money  was  even  more  scarce  than  usual,  he  took  you 
in  a  small  boat  out  into  the  beautiful  bay,  to  meet  a  great 
American  steamer  that  had  just  anchored  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  What  a  jolly  crowd  of  little  boats,  moving  like 
a  school  of  porpoises,  around  the  ship's  iron  hull  1  Some  of 
the  boats  contain  musicians,  playing  merrily  on  banjos,  vio- 
lins, and  castanets,  while  coquettish  Italian  girls  dance  and 
sing,  looking  up  eagerly  into  the  faces  of  the  passengers, 
who  have,  of  course,  crowded  to  the  rail.  A  passenger 
tosses  a  penny  down,  which  is  gleefully  caught  in  an  um- 
brella below.  Some  other  boat  pushes  itself  into  this  lucky 
quarter,  and  the  wonder  is  no  boats  are  upset.  In  some 
boats  are  sad,  black-gowned  sisters  and  barefoot  ooonks, 
begging  offerings  in  the  name  of  the  poor. 

But  why  are  you  in  this  jam  of  boats,  little  son  of  Naples  ? 
Why,  to  be  sure,  you  are  causing  more  shouts  of  laughter 
than  any  of  the  entertainers.  When  pennies  are  tossed 
into  the  sea,  you  cast  your  little  brown  body  after  them  and 
catch  them  in  your  mouth.  You  are  a  little  diver,  and  like 
a  fish  after  cmmbs,  you  dart  here  and  there  for  coppers. 

Before  many  years,  you  will  probably  be  coming  over  to 
Boston  on  this  ve^  ship,  and  when  you  feel  that  you  are 
very  rich,  you  will  retum  to  your  beloved  Santa  Lucia,  and 
from  your  heart  you  will  say,  '*  See  Naples  and  die  1 " 

Santa  Lucia*    (Neapolitan  Boat  Song,) 

Moonlight,  so  sweet  and  pale, 
From  heaven  falling; 
Wavelets  that  munnur  low, 
To  US  are  calling. 
White  is  the  sammer  night; 
Summer  sea,  silver  bright 
Santa  Lucia !    Santa  Lucia  1 

Soft  winds  that  come  and  go, 
Coolness  are  bringing. 
Bearing  on  gentle  winds 
Echoes  of  singing. 
Waits  the  light  boat  for  thee, 
Floats  o'er  the  waves  with  me, 
Santa  Lucia !     Santa  Lucia ! 

O  joy !  to  lie  at  rest, 
Drifting  and  ^reaming 
On  ocean's  peaceful  breast, 
'Neath  moonlight  gleaming ! 
Bride  of  the  summer  sea, 
Naples  thy  child  to  be ! 
Santa  Lucia !     Santa  Lucia ! 
*  SanU  Lucia  is  a  pictuiesque  fisbermea's  quarter  in  Napks. 
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In  Gretchen's  childhood  geese  she  drives  to  feed  ; 
Drives  them  so  well  the  Judge  of  her  takes  heed. 


"  My  child,"  he  says,  "  you're  fit  for  higher  things  ;  '* 
So  fits  her  out,  and  to  the  school-house  brings. 


years  ago,"  said  the  lady.  "  Something  that  perhaps  you 
have  long  since  forgotten.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
my  little  boy  was  a  pupil  in  your  school.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Phil?"  Remember  him,  I  should  think  I  did.  No 
need  of  telling  me  his  last  name.  I  had  never  had  but  one 
Phil  like  him.  His  memory  was  stamped  forever  on  my 
mind.  Of  all  the  troublesome,  lazy  boys  I  had  ever  seen, 
Phil  had  broken  the  record. 

Phil  was  not  only  troublesome  and  lazy,  but  he  was  smart. 
Now  if  there  is  any  mixture  more  annoying  to  a  teacher  I 
should  like  to  know  it.  Leave  out  any  one  of  the  three 
ingredients  and  we  have  a  boy  with  whom  we  can  have 
patience.  If  he  is  lazy  and  troublesome  but  dull,  we  can 
excuse  him.  If  he  is  troublesome  and  smart,  ten  to  one  it  is 
because  we  do  not  give  him  work  enough  to  keep  him  out 
of  mischief.  If  he  is  lazy  and  smart,  he  will  learn  and  let 
others  learn.  But  if  he  is  troublesome,  lazy,  and  smart  — 
well,  you  know  the  feeling  that  the  teacher  has  as  well  as  I 
do.  What  a  study  that  boy  had  been  !  He  had  given  me 
many  a  bad  quarter  hour. 

"  Yes,  I  see  that  you  do,"  continued  Phil's  mother  with 
twinkling  eyes.  "  And  you  wrote  me  a  letter  about  his  work, 
or  rather  lack  of  work,  at  school.  The  postscript  of  that 
letter  is  what  I  wish  to  thank  you  for.  You  ended  your 
letter  by  writing  these  words  : 

" '  Now,  can't  we  work  together,  for  he  is  my  boy  as  well 
as  yours,  and  he  is  going  to  make  a  man  of  whom  we  shall 
both  be  proud.'  You  see  I  have  learned  the  words  by 
heart.  Learned  them  by  reading  them  over  many  and 
many  a  time. 

"  In  every  room  Phil  had  trouble,  and  from  each  room  I 
had  a  letter,  but  yours  was  the  only  one  which  gave  a  word 
of  hope  and  cheer.  How  often  I  have  taken  out  that  letter, 
when  the  others  came  and  were  read,  and  have  repeated  the* 
words  —  ''He  is  going  to  make  a  man  of  whom  we  shall  both 
be  proud.'  Miss  B.,  I  am  proud  of  him,  and  I  want  to 
tbailk  vou  again  for  helping  me,  for  mothers  get  discouraged 
sometime?  as  well  as  teachers." 

"  People  &<^metimes  laugh  at  our  postcripts,"  said  the  first 
teacher  to  the  second,  with  a  happy  smile,  but  when  I  write 
to  a  mother  about  her  boy  or  girl  after  this  a  postcript  full  of 
hope  will  be  added  to  every  one." 


She  studies  well,  she  follows  every  rule. 
Is  as  a  teacher  welcomed  in  a  school ; 


And  yet  her  work  is  much  the  same  affairs ; 
Then  geese  she  single  drove ;  now,  ducks  in  pairs. 

— Courtesy  cf  The  School  Bulletin 


The  Postscript 


A  Teacher 

BUT  the  best  Christmas  present  of  all,"  she  continued, 
as  she  walked  down  the  street  with  a  fellow  teacher," 
was  a  little  talk  which  I  had  with  a  mother. 

I  was  taking  a  little  walk,  just  to  brush  away  the 
cobwebs  that  had  gathered  during  the  day,  when  I  jieard  — 
"Excuse  me,  but  isn't  this  Miss  B?"  "I  wonder  what  I 
have  been  doing  now?"  I  thought.  But  when  I  turned  and 
saw  a  sweet  face  and  an  outstretched  hand  I  knew  it  was  to 
be  peace  and  not  war. 

''I  want  to  thank  you  for  something  that  you  did  nine 


The  Leaves  of  Our  Common 
Trees 

In  looking  over  any  landscape,  or  taking  in  any  views  of 
nature,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  much  of  the  scene  is 
just  leaves? 

Ask  your  pupils  to  tell  you  the  use  of  leaves  to  plants,  and 
then  require  them  to  gather  the  leaves  of  a  score  of  different 
kinds  of  plants,  cautioning  them  to  be  careful  in  each  case 
to  select  the  whole  leaf  and  nothing  but  the  leafy  and  you 
will  most  forcibly  discover  that  ignorance  in  regard  to 
leaves  is  startling  enough  to  warrant  many  lessons  on  the 
subject. 

We  are  all  willing  to  use  the  expressiop,  "  a  three-leaved 
clover,"  when  the  thing  we  are  endeavoring  to  talk  about  is 
in  reality  a  three-bladed  clover  leaf;  which  merely  goes  to 
show  that  we  rarely  think  or  know  just  how  much  or  little  it  is 
that  constitutes  a  full  leaf.  Generally  speaking,  the  trees  of  our 
parks,  lanes,  and  yards  have  but  one  blade  to  each  leaf,  but, 
of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  horse  chestnut 
has  seven  blades,  the  common  locust  nine  to  seventeen,  the 
honey  locust  twenty  to  over  two  hundred,  while  the  silk  tree 
has  from  ^vt  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred.  Our  trees  thus 
range  from  one  blade  to  over  a  thousand  blades  to  a  leaf. 

In  order  to  determine  just  what  constitutes  the  whole  leaf 
of  any  tree,  the  best  method  is  to  take  for  examination  a 
twig  which  has  grown  to  some  length  during  the  year.  This 
new  growth  will  be  seen  to  have  brighier  colored  and 
smoother  bark  than  that  of  the  older  twigs.  The  young  twigs 
will  have  the  leaves  at  the  points  or  nodes  of  the  stem.  At 
the  axle,  or  angle,  where  the  leaf  joins  the  twig,  there  wil 
generally  be  found  a  bud,  an  undeveloped  twig  of  a  suc- 
ceeding year.    TbQ  bud  and  leaf  mark  a  node  of  the  stem. 
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Stories  for  Youngest  Children     III 

Addib  V.  H.  Barr,  Chicago 

(The  foUowing  stories  have  been  prepared  and  tested  in  the  school- 
room by  Miss  Bbit,  They  are  designed  for  youngest  children  to  serve 
for  reproduction ,  in  writing,  drawing,  and  scissors  cutting.  They  have 
proved  so  successful  that  other  teachers  have  desired  their  publication. 
Specimens  of  the  written,  sketched,  and  cut  reproduction  by  the  pupils 
have  been  sent  to  me,  and  are  most  creditable  to  the  little  ones. — ^Ths 
Editor.) 

46  Ruth  was  making  mud  pies  and  drying  them  in  the 
sun.  ''1*11  make  one  for  mamma,"  she  said  to  herself. 
First  she  made  it  very  smooth,  and  then  printed  R-U-T-H 
on  it,  with  a  stick.  When  it  was  dry,  she  took  it  to  her 
mamma,  who  thanked  her  for  it  and  read  her  (Ruth's)  name 
on  the  top. 

47  "  Fire  !  Fire  1  "  Howard  shouted,  and  ran  very  fast 
to  the  hen-house  with  his  hook-and-ladder  wagon.  Earl  and 
Grant  ran  after  him  with  a  piece  of  hose.  They  leaned  the 
ladder  against  the  hen-house,  and  Howard  went  on  top  with 
his  hatchet.  Pretty  soon  Biddy  and  her  dozen  chicks  came 
running  out.  "  All  right,  Biddy,  you  are  saved,"  said  the 
boys.  "  The  fire  is  out."  "  What  brave  firemen  1 "  said 
Cousin  Alice. 

48  Edwin  never  would  accept  anything  unless  his  twin 
brother  had  the  same.  Every  cookie  and  piece  of,  candy  had 
to  be  divided.  One  day  his  mamma  sent  him  to  Mrs.  C's 
on  an  errand.  Mrs.  C  gave  him  a  picture  card.  Edwin  did 
not  see  how  he  could  divide  one  card,  but  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  impolite  not  to  take  it.  He  was  almost  ready  to 
cry  when  he  got  home.  He  put  his  arms  around  Edmund 
and  said^  ''You  have  the  picture  side  and  I'll  keep  the  other 
side." 

49  Ida  May  was  rocking  her  dolly  to  sleep.  She  sang 
softly  and  more  softly  until  she  was  only  humming.  When 
her  brother  came  into  the  room  she  raised  her  fingers  and 
said,  ''Sh."  Then  she  walked  gently  to  the  bed  and  laid  her 
dolly  down.    ''Just  like  mamma,"  said  her  brother. 

50  A  new  baby  had  come  to  stay  with  Eliza's  auntie, 
who  lived  across  the  street.  "  Please  name  the  baby  for 
me,  auntie,"  Eliza  begged.  "Two  little  Eliza  Deans  would 
be  too  much  for  one  street,  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  mamma. 
"  I  know  what  we  can  do,"  said  auntie.  "  We  will  spell 
your  name  backward,  and  that  shall  be  baby's  name." 

51  When  Claire  is  naughty,  her  mamma  sends  her 
upstairs  to  her  room  to  sit  in  her  little  chair.  There  is  a 
picture  on  the  wall,  and  Claire  thinks  that  the  lady  in  the 
picture  is  watching  her  and  is  thinking,  "  Naughty  Claire." 
She  hides  behind  the  bed  and  peeps  out.  The  lady  on  the 
wall  is  still  looking  at  her,  so  Claire  thinks.  Tnen  she  runs 
downstairs  and  obeys  her  mamma  very  sweetly. 

52  Etta  wanted  a  watch  chain  for  her  little  brass  watch. 
She  painted  some  squash  seeds  yellow  and  strung  them  on  a 
yellow  silk  thread.  She  fastened  her  watch  to  the  new 
chain  and  put  it  on^  "  Quite  a  pretty  gold  chain,"  her  papa 
said. 

53  Harry  has  a  see-saw.  He  has  taught  his  dog. 
Captain,  and  Polly,  the  parrot,  to  ride  on  it.  Polly  sits  on 
Harry's  shoulder,  and  says,  "  Polly  wants  a  see-saw,  Polly 
wants  a  see-saw,"  and  whistles  for  Captain.  Harry  puts 
them  on  the  ends  and  stands  in  the  middle.  It  is  fun  to 
watch  them.  Captain  barks;  Polly  screams  and  flaps  her 
wings. 

54  Elizabeth  went  down  into  the  basement  to  wash  her 
rag  doll's  clothes.  She  put  her  dolly  on  a  shelf  over  the  tub, 
to  watch  her  wash.  Tom  came  in,  and  knocked  the  doll 
over  with  his  elbow,  while  getting  a  bottle  from  the  shelf, 
and  poor  dolly  fell  into  the  tub.     '*  Never  mind,  Elizabeth," 

— M  Tom;  "let's  put  her  through  the  wringer.     It  won't 
\  her  bones,"    And  dolly  went  through  the  wringer,  and 
,tuig  on  the  line  with  her  clothes  to  dry. 


55  Jim  was  a  little  colored  boy,  and  Patsy  was  his  sister. 
They  wanted  a  pumpkin  for  Thanksgiving  pies.  They  went 
into  a  field,  one  day,  and  asked  a  man  to  give  them  one. 
He  said  that  they  might  have  the  biggest  in  the  field,  if  they 
would  take  it  home.  He  put  the  pumpkin  over  the  fence, 
into  the  road,  and  Jim  and  Patsy  rolled  it  along,  until  they 
came  to  a  hill  near  their  house.  "  How  can  we  get  it  down 
the  hill?"  said  Patsy.  "We  will  burst  our  beautiful 
pumpkin."  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  pumpkin  and  began 
to  cry.  Just  then  a  man  came  by  in  a  wagon,  and  took 
it  down  the  hill  to  their  house.  Their  mother  put  it  in  the 
cellar  to  keep  till  Thanksgiving. 

56  Jim  had  a  goat  named  Billy.  Jim's  uncle  made  him 
a  little  wagon  and  harness.  Once  Jim  tried  to  drive  the 
goat  down  the  hill  near  his  house,  but  it  ran  away.  Billy 
turned  the  wagon  over,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  Jim  rolled 
into  a  ditch  full  of  water.  His  yellow  cap  and  blue  overalls 
were  very  wet.  Patsy  laughed  when  Jim  tokl  her  what  the 
goat  had  done. 

57  Tommie  took  Etizabeth's  rag  doll  and  rolled  it  inside 
of  a  big  snowbalL  Mamma  said  that  Tommie  was  very 
unkind  to  the  dolly,  but  to  wait  and  see  how  long  she  would 
be  in  the  snow  prison.  Three  weeks  passed  by.  One 
morning,  after  a  rain  in  the  night,  Elizabeth  saw  the  doll's 
feet  sticking  out  of  the  snowball.  She  ran  to  the  snowball 
and  pulled  the  dolly  out. 

58  One  day  Teddie  made  a  very  large  snowball  in  the 
back  yard.  He  put  his  dog,  Jack,  on  the  snowball  and 
made  him  jump  off.  Every  time  Jack  jumped  off  he  barked 
and  barked.  Teddie's  papa  drew  a  picture  of  Jack  jumping 
from  the  snowball. 

59  Fred's  coaster  was  so  light,  and  ran  so  swiftly  down  the 
hills,  that  he  named  it  Speed-a-way.  One  night,  when  the 
moon  was  shining,  Fred  went  coasting.  The  hill  was  fall  of 
boys  and  girls  with  their  sleds.  Speed-a-way  was  always 
ahead  in  the  race. 

60  Fred's  dog.  Carlo,  followed  him  one  day  to  the  hill. 
"Here,  Carlo,"  said  Fred,  "you  may  ride  with  me." 
Speed-a-way  went  so  fast  that  Carlo  whined,  because  he  was 
afraid.  But,  at  last,  he  seemed  to  like  the  fun,  and  some- 
times rode  with  the  other  boys. 

61  One  winter  morning,  when  the  snow  was  very  deep, 
Artie  promised  his  mamma  that  if  she  would  let  him  go  to 
school,  he  would  walk  on  the  fence  all  the  way.  His  mamma 
watched  him  from  the  window,  as  there  was  danger  of  his 
falling  into  a  snowdrift.  Artie  was  almost  at  the  school- 
house  when  his  mamma  saw  him  stop  and  take  something 
from  his  lunch  basket,  and  throw  it  into  the  field.  After  he 
came  home,  he  told  her  why  he  stopped.  "O  mamma!*' 
he  said ;  "  there  was  a  poor  little  brown  rabbit  sitting  out  in 
the  snow,  and  he  looked  so  cold  that  I  threw  him  one  of  my 
cookies ;  but  he  hopped  away  very  fast.  I  hope-  that  he 
came  back  after  the  cookie." 

62  On  Christmas  Eve  Santa  Claus  came  to  a  tiny  house, 
where  a  litde  girl  lived  with  her  mother,  a  poor  widow. 
Santa  Claus  whistled  when  he  saw  the  chimney  :  it  was  too 
small  for  him.  He  shook  the  windows  gently.  The  little 
girl  heard  him,  but  she  thought  it  was  the  cold  wind.  "  I 
know  what  I'll  do,"  said  Santa,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
sleigh  and  took  out  a  pretty  basket,  and  put  a  doll,  a  picture 
book,  and  a  pair  of  ^arm  red  mittens  in  it,  and  tied  it  to 
the  door  knob.  "  There  I  "  said  Santa  Claus,  and  he  rode 
away  in  his  sleigh. 

63  Rose  wanted  to  learn  to  sew,  and  she  asked  her 
mamma  for  a  thimble.  "  Perhaps  Santa  Claus  will  bring  yon 
one,"  said  her  mamma.  One  Christmas  morning  Rose 
found  a  silver  thimble  in  the  toe  of  her  stocking.  It  had 
her  name,  "  Rose,"  on  the  rim.  The  first  thing  Rose  made 
was  a  cap  for  her  dolly. 
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Drawing 

Walter  J.  Ken  yon. 
State  Normal  School, 
San    Francisco,   Cal. 

fWANT  to  interest 
readers  of  Primary 
Education  in  this 
matter  of  mass  draw- 
ing. Mass  instead  of 
outline.  As  I  watch 
our  girls  at  the  nor- 
mal school  growing  daily 
more  skilful  in  their  chalk  talks 
it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the 
solution  of  the  drawing  proV- 
lem  for  the  teacher  who 
"  can't  draw.''  Colonel  Parker 
pounded  away  on  this  idea  of 
mass  instead  of  line,  but  no 
one  paid  any  applied  attention 
to  him.  His  expression  was 
''  Use  the  side  of  yourchalk." 
And  he  plighted  his  unwav- 
ering faith  to  that  idea,  through 
many  years,  although  he  could 
not,  of  his  own  skill,  draw  a  hen  so  you  could  tell  it  from  a 
goat. 

To  my  mind  the  logic  of  the  thing  is  this  :  If  you  repre- 
sent an  object  by  its  outline  you  are  using  a  very  meagre 
mode  of  description.  Consequently  it  must  be  the  more 
accurate.  Telling  so  little,  it  must  tell  it  with  precision,  or 
the  desired  effect  is  lost.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  mass 


added  light  along  one  side  as  in  \b.  Also  an  irregular 
touch  of  light  at  the  top.  Now  it  has  a  certain  suggcs- 
tiveness.  It  seems  then  that  this  variation  of  light, 
although  such  a  simple  matter,  has  possibilities.  Let  us 
carry  it  a  step  farther.  By  the  way  the  light  falls  it 
apparently  comes  from  the  left  and  above.     The  arrow  indi- 


Fig.  3 

cates  the  direction.  I^et  us  now  suppose  the  post  to  have  a 
mortise  in  it.  The  same  light  will  fall  on  the  floor  of  the 
mortise  that  falls  on  the  top  of  the  post.  But  the  sides  of 
the  mortise,  because  they  turn  away  from  the  light  will  be 
darker  than  the  outside  of  the  post,  as  in  \c.  Still  the 
drawing  lacks  interest.  It  is  because  no  relation  is 
expressed.       The   post  seems  to  have  no  particular   busi- 


Fig.  I 

drawing  is  more  richly  descriptive  —  it  tells  more  things 
about  the  object;  and  so  accuracy  is  the  less  imperative 
and  the  tyro  has  a  better  chance  of  success. 

Remembering,  now,  the  Colonel's  injunction  to  use 
the  5ide  of  the  chalk,  let  us  make  a  vertical  mark,  as 
in  Fig.  \a.  It  means  nothing  in  particular,  so  far. 
But    suppose,   by   a^  second   stroke,  we    throw    an 


Fig. 


Fig.  4 


ness   where   it  is.     It  should    be  planted   in   the  ground. 
Now  we  can  best  draw  the  ground  by  not  drawing  it  at 


■  > 

r  k 


ng.  s 


Fig.  6 
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all ;  by  drawing  something  that  grows  in  the  ground,  instead. 
A  few  short  strokes  give  us  a  clump  of  grass  at  the  foot  of 
the  post.  Notice  how  just  that  much  satisfies  the  sense  of 
relationship   (id). 

One  line  added — a 
sky  line  —  will  make 
a  whole  landscape 
out  of  the  post  (Fig. 
2).  We  may  also 
suggest  a  shadow  cast 
by  the  post  by  throw- 
ing a  slight  tint  of 
chalk  over  the  sur- 
rou  n  d  i  n  g  country, 
save  only  the  shad- 
owed place.  And  if 
there  is  a  bit  of 
charcoal  at  hand  we 
can  make  the  shadow 
deeper  (Fig.  3).  A 
soft  gray  '  spot  out 
yonder,  cutting  the 
sky  line,  gives  us  an 
apple  tree.  And  a 
broad  gray  sweep  breaking  the  sky  line  gives  us  a  distant 
hill. 

Now  if  you  are  going  to  learn  to  draw  you  must  do  these 
exercises,  every  one,  at  the  blackboard.  Don't  think  for  a 
moment  that  you  have  mastered  them  merely  by  understand- 


Of  course  our  light  must  come  from  om  direction. 
Notice  that  the  light  on  the  rabbit  falls  from  the  upper  left. 
Now  if  we  laid  on  heavy  strokes  at  tl\e  throat  or  the  under 


Fig? 


Kg.  9 


Fig.  10 


ing  the  argument.  It  isn't  altogether  your  intelligence  that 
we  are  after,  at  present.  It  is  what  the  psychologist  calls 
the  motor  memory,  you  can  exercise  your  motor  memory 
only  by  moving  \  moving,  in  this  case,  your  hand  and  arm, 
in  the  act  of  drawing.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
really  discourage  an  optimist.  It  is  to  look  down  upon  a 
gathering  of  expectant  ladies  who  have  come  to  take  a  draw- 
ing lesson,  with  their  hats  and  gloves  on. 

In  drawing  the  post  we  used  two  strokes;  one  which 
expressed  only  dimension  and  a  separate  stroke  to  tell  the 
story  of  light  and  shade.  If  we  can  do  those  two  things 
with  one  stroke  it  will  save  time  and  trouble. 

Let  us  try  a  tree  trunk.  A  broad  up  stroke,  with  a  littie 
more  pressure  toward  the  left  edge;  then  a  down  stroke 
with  the  end  of  the  chalk  (Fig.  4).  Add  several  more  but 
vary  them  in  thickness ;  also  in  the  pressure ;  also  in  the 
location  —  that  is,  instead  of  making  them  all  in  a  row,  start 
some  higher  up  (Fig.  5).  Now  fill,  up  the  intervals  with 
vertical  gray  strokes;  give  a  glinting  touch  of  chalk  here 
and  there  to  suggest  foliage  —  and  we  have  a  forest  (Fig.  6). 
Now  put  an  upright  gray  spot  between  the  foremost  trees. 
Throw  a  soft  light  on  head,  shoulders,  skirt,  and  stockings. 
It  is  Red  Riding  Hood.  Put  a  gray  undefined  spot  a  litde 
farther  back.     No  lighting  at  all.     It  is  the  wolf. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  mass  idea  to  other  forms.  Rub 
your  chalk  round  and  round,  producing  a  vague,  rabbit-like 
patch  of  gray  (7«).  Then,  as  far  as  you  remember  the 
rabbit  form,  throw  on  the  light  wherever  you  think  it  would 
strike.  Leave  out  the  whiskers,  the  eye,  etc.,  and  try  for 
just  the  broad,  general  effect  (7^).  A  touch  of  charcoal 
helps  the  shadows. 


Fig.  8    , 

line  of  the  body  it  would  be  a  contradiction  and  the  sketch 
would  lose  quality.  Yet  this  simple  mistake  —  of  using  a 
heavy  white  stroke  on  a  dark  place  —  is  made  again  and 
again  by  the  beginner.  You  see  it  is  not  altogether  a  matter 
of  understanding ;  and  so,  as  I  said  before,  you  cannot  learn 
to  draw  with  your  gloves  on.  You  must  get  certain  reflexes, 
as  the  psychologist  would  say.  And  you  can  get  those 
reflexes  only  by  doing  the  thing  which 
brings  them  about.  One  can  look  back 
into  his  schooldays  and  remember  a  time 
when  the  crossing  of  one's  fs  and  the 
dotting  of  one's  Vs  was  the  source  of 
much  concern  and  watchfulness.  But 
now  those  things  have  become  automatic. 
Our  fingers  seem  to  have  taken  charge 
of  them,  leaving  our  minds  free  for  other 
thoughts. 

Now  this  is  your  objective  point  in 
this  light  and  shade  drawing.  To  so 
habituate  your  chalk  to  lighting  upper 
parts  and  leaving  under  edges  dark  that 
your  fingers  relieve  your  mind  of  any 
thought  concerning  it. 

Take  the  hen  and  her  chicks  (Fig.  8) . 
Notice  how  the  light  on  the  hen's  legs 
and  beak  agrees  with  that  on  the  back.  If  there  are  no 
strong  variations  of  light  and  shade  on  the  chicks,  at  least 
there,  are  no  contradictions.  These  chicks,  by  the  way, 
are  an  excellent  thing  to  begin  with.  Just  rub  your  chalk 
on  the  board  until  you  have  a  gray  egg.    Then  put  a  head 
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So  sweet,  so  sweet  the  calling  of  the  thrushes, 

The  calling,  cooing,  wooing,  everywhere ; 
So  sweet  the  water's  song  through  reeds  and  rushe% 
The  plover's  piping  note,  now  here,  now  there. 

^^  Nora  Perry 
Show  us,  dear  June,  that  not  in  vain 
Our  lives  need  be ! 
Show  us  that  we 
Must  also  wait  through  frost  and  rain. 

To  bloom  like  thee.  —  Lucy  Larcom 

June  !  What  does  it  mean  for  us  ?  Out  of  door  work,  if 
wc  can  give  it  to  the  children  !  Plenty  of  material  in  the 
classroom,  for  field  and  garden  are  a  mass  of  bloom  ! 
Emphasis  laid  upon  the  life  side,  for  the  month  is  the 
embodiment  of  it !  Humane  work,  as  the  warmer  days 
come,  with  their  opportunities  of  carrying  this  into  effect ! 
Preparation  for  the  summer,  that  the  child  may  carry  the 
nature  study  with  him  during  the  vacation  ! 

Surely  this  is  Nature's  gala  month,  when  her  world  is 
glowing  whh  the  wealth  of  color  she  has  scattered  broadcast. 
Life,  too,  seems  more  intense,  as  birds,  and  bees,  and  butter- 
flies, the  embodiment  of  activity,  wend  their  way  in  and  out 
through  Nature's  byways. 

If  wc  were  endowed  with  the  ability  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  even  one  small  field,  with  its  complement  of  life, 
acting  and  reacting,  the  one  part  upon  the  other,  we  would 
be  rich  indeed.  This  knowledge  of  the  close  inter-relation 
of  part  to  part  we  may  never  gain  in  all  its  fulness,  but 
there  is  one  key,  at  least,  which  will  unlock  a  gate  into  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  fiowerdom,  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
without.  This  key,  "  P^lower  Interpretation,"  is  hung  where 
we  all  can  reach  it.  Some  of  you  have  already  taken  it 
down,  and  for  you  the  gate  never  can  be  closed  again.  For 
those  who  have  not,  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  learn 
the  story  in  all  its  beauty  of  detail.  Each  flower  you  pick, 
hereafter,  will  tell  you  its  story  so  plainly  that  you  will 
wonder  you  have  never  read  it  before. 

The  Flower's  Mission 

The  summit  of  the  flower's  ambition  is  to  make  the  per- 
fect seed.    To  this  end  are  bent  all  \U  energies.     Keeping 


this  in  mind  will  supply  the  motive  for  the  plot, 
which  unfolds  itself  as  we  progress.  The  four 
parts  of  the  flower  all  help  to  accomplish  this. 
Recalling  these,  you  remember  the  outer  green 
cup  of  the  flower,  called  the  calyx.  This  is  to 
protect  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and  sometimes, 
after  the  blossoming,  it  closes  over  the  seed- 
making  portion  until  the  seed  is  ripened.  Next 
to  the  calyx  we  find  the  bright  colored  petals. 
Next  to  these,  standing  in  a  circle  around  the 
centre,  are  the  threads  with  the  little  heads  at  the 
end,  which  we  call  stamens.  The  heads  contain 
yellow  dust,  or  pollen.  In  the  centre  is  the  //V/5r7, 
swollen  at  its  base,  which  contains  the  seed. 
Good  Seed  Making 

It  is  within  the  pistil  that  the  seeds  are  made.  One  thing 
is  necessary  for  their  growth,  which  the  pistil  does  not 
supply.  That  is  the  yellow  dust,  or  pollen,  from  the  stamens. 
It  could  be  obtained  from  the  stamens  that  stand  near  the 
pistils,  but  Nature  has  decided  that  those  seeds  will  grow 
better,  and  make  better  plants,  if  they  receive  pollen  from 
some  other  flower  of  the  same  kind.  So  what  shall  the 
growing  seeds  of  my  rose  "A"  do  to  get  the  pollen  from 
my  rose  "B,"  over  there  by  the  fence?  Two  messengers 
are  available,  the  insects  and  the  wind,  if  they  could  be 
/persuaded  to  act  as  express  agents. 

Insect  Messengers 

First,  how  to  call  them  I  Now  comes  the  work  of  the 
petals.  Dressed  in  bright  colors,  each-  petal  a  banner,  they 
wave  their  welcome  to  the  wandering  butterfly  or  bee.  Do  you 
think  that  he  could  miss  that  glory  of  pink  azalea  over  there 
among  the  trees?  But  the  flower  calls  in  another  way.  The 
petals  appeal  to  the  eye,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  that 
deHcious  fragrance  that  tells  the  bee  that  the  flower  is  wait- 
ing for  him. 

Attracted  by  these,  the  bee  flies  to  the  blossom.  Here  is 
the  feast  of  which  the  color  and  odor  have  been  but  the  sign. 
Th^  flower  has  prepared  a  few  drops  of  nectar  for  its  insect 
visitor,  but  tucked  it  away  so  carefully  that  he  must  pass  the 
stamens,  rubbing  off  some  of  the  yellow  dust  on  his  head 
or  body  as  he  enters  or  leaves. 

From  this  flower  he  flies  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  still 
in  the  search  for  nectar.  Blundering  into  it,  bee  like,  he 
rubs  against  the  pistil,  and  off  comes  some  of  the  pollen, 
with  which  he  was  dusted  from  the  other  flower.  This  is 
just  what  the  pistil  of  the  second  flower  wanted  to  fertilize 
its  seeds.  In  he  goes  after  the  nectar.  Out  he  comes, 
dusted  anew  with  fresh  pollen  from  this  flower,  which  he 
carries  on  to  the  third  blossom  he  enters. 
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**  But  the  golden  dust  of  the  stamen's  store 
Is  left  at  each  flower's  open  door/' 

Here  is  the  whole  story.  Says  the  flower  to  the  bee, 
"  Bring  me  pollen  for  my  seeds,  and  carry  my  pollen  on  to 
the  next  flower,  and  your  pay  shall  be  a  draught  of  nectar. 
Watch  for  my  bright  flower  banner,  even  if  my  fragrance 
should  not  reach  you,  and  you  will  find  me  when  I  am  ready 
for  you.'* 

All  flowers,  if  read  in  the  light  of  this  story,  become  clear, 
though  the  details  of  the  plot  vary.  The  petals  may  be 
striped,  pointing  the  way  to  the  nectar.  A  deeper  color 
may  be  centered  around  the  opening  of  the  tube  which  leads 
to  the  promised  reward.  The  stamens  are  frequently  grouped 
so  that  the  slightest  touch  will  shower  the  pollen  on  the 
insect.  The  pistil  often  extends  beyond  the  stamens,  so  as 
to  receive  first  the  pollen  the  insect  brings.  In  many 
flowers  the  nectar  is  in  a  deep  tube,  or  spur,  at  the  back  of 
the  flower,  to  be  reached  only  by  an  insect  with  a  long 
tongue. 

Though  the  bee  has  been  taken  as  an  illustration,  many 
insects  perform  the  service  of  cross-pollination  for  the 
flowers.  Flies,  gnats,  butterflies,  and  moths  all  play  their 
part.  Small  nectar  loving  birds,  as  the  humming  birds,  also 
accomplish  the  transfer  of  pollen.  Tha  bee,  however,  is  the 
flower's  best  friend,  as  it  must  visit,  not  only  enough 
flowers  to  furnish  food  for  itself,  but  for  the  community, 
during  the  winter,  and  the  coming  generations  which  are  to 
hatch  out  in  the  hive.  For  these,  the  bee  deliberately  takes 
pollen  from  the  flowers,  tucks  it  into  two  little  baskets  it 
has  on  its  hind  legs,  and  on  the  return  to  the  hive,  it  is 
made  into  bee  bread  to  feed  the  young  bees.  There  is 
ahvays  abundant  pollen,  so  that  this  does  not  rob  the  flower. 

Night  Service 

No  sooner  have  the  messengers  who  fly  by  day  completed 
their  work,  than  the  night  staff  arrives  to  continue  the 
service.  The  moths  take  the  twilight  and  night  for  their 
active  work,  and  rest,  in  some  retired  corner,  during  the 
day.  Watch  for  them  at  dusk  as  they  gather  nectar  from 
the  blossoms.  Which  are  the  ones  they  will  see  most 
readily?  The  white  flowers.  Yery /ragranf  flowers  they 
will  also  detect.  Hence,  during  the  course  of  years,  certain 
flowers  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  habits  of  the  night 
messengers,  and  rely  upon  these  for  cross-pollination.  There 
are  some  that  even  close  up  during  the  day,  opening  only  in 
the  evening. 

Timid  buds  that  keep 

Their  odor  to  themselves  all  day 

But  when  the  sunlight  dies  away 

Let  the  delicious  secret  out 

To  every  breeze  that  roams  about. —  Moore 

Given  a  pure  white  flower,  and  one  whose  fragrance  seems 
to  increase  toward  night,  and  you  can  usually  give  a  pretty 
certain  guess  as  to  which  corps  of  workers  it  relies  upon. 

"  The  long  mantled  moths,  that  sleep  at  noon 
And  dance  in  the  light  of  the  mystic  moon." 

Among  these  are  the  climbing  honeysuckle,  the  nicotine, 
the  Easter  lily,  the  night-blooming  cereus,  and  the  evening 
prim]t>se  (a  pale  yellow). 

Wind  PoUination 

Think  of  employing  the  wind  to  further  a  flower's  wish  ! 
But  many  plants  are  doing  this,  though  I  doubt  whether  you 
wcNild  recognize  the  flowers  as  such.  The  form  they  take  to 
accomplish  the  distribution.of  their  pollen  differs  widely  from 
those  (lowers  which  catered  to  the  insect.  Think  of  the 
agenty  ^he  big,  blustering,  heedless  wind,  and  then  see  what 
these  plants  have  done  to  make  it  their  messenger. 

As  the  wind  possesses  no  eyes  nor  aesthetic  sense,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  these  plants  to  develop  a  bright  colored  flower 
dresSy  hence  they  are  minus  this  attraction.  Fragrance  cer- 
tainly would  be  "  wasted  on  the  desert  air,"  so  we  shall  not 
look  for  this. 

What  we  will  find  is  a  form  which  consists  largely  of 
stamens  or  pistils.  The  stamens  are  usually  hung  so  that  the 
slightest  breath  will  set  them  dancing  and  scattering  their 
pollen.     Plenty  of  pollen  is  mude,  for  ttie  wind  is  a  wasteful 


messenger,  and  a  few  grains  wQuld  be  hopelessly  lost.  Often 
the  pistils  are  long,  hairy,  branched,  or  sticky,  so  as  to 
surely  catch  the  pollen  the  wind  is  sweeping  along  from  the 
neighboring  stamen-bearing  flower.  Wind  pollinated  flowers 
usually  have  their  flowers  separated  into  those  bearing  pistils 
and  those  bearing  stamens.  The  plants  frequently  blossom 
before  the  leaves,  so  that  the  wind  may  have  a  chance, 
unhindered  by  anything  in  the  way.  Some  of  the  flowers  that 
tell  this  story  are  the  grasses,  the  grains,  the  corn,  and  the 
catkined  trees,  who  dangle  their  tails  to  very  good  purpose, 
as  in  the  hazel,  the  alder,  the  poplar,  and  the  oak. 

A  Flower  Directory 

June  yields  abundant  illustrations  for  our  story  of  cross- 
pollination.  When  you  study  them  with  the  children,  review 
briefly  the  mission  of  flowers :  why  they  want  their  pollen 
exchanged,  and  whom  they  have  decided  to  employ  to  do 
the  work.  Then  take  one  variety,  for  instance,  the  pansy, 
each  child  being  provided  with  one,  and  let  them  tell  you 
how  this  flower  is  calling  the  bees.  If  you  begin  the  subject 
in  the  fall,  the  nasturtium  should  be  the  first  used. 

Pansy :  Attracts  by  means  of  color.  Little  odor.  Flower 
tipped  over  on  the  stem,  so  as  to  face  outward.  Lines  lead- 
ing to  the  center,  on  each  of  the  three  lower  petals,  point  to 
the  place  where  the  bee  must  go  for  entrance  to  the  nectar 
tube.  The  tube,  or  spur,  may  be  found  at  the  back  of  the 
pansy,  filled  with  nectar.  The  green  tip  of  the  pistil  and 
yellow-red  stamei^s  nearly  fill  the  entrance  to  this,  so  that 
the  bee  must  touch  these  as  he  forces  an  entrance  for  his 
tongue.  The  pistil  is  farthest  out,  the  stamens  back.  The 
fuzz  on  the  side  petals  may  be,  possibly,  for  the  bee  to  cling 
to,  as  he  sips  the  nectar. 

"  Yellow  as  sunshine,  purple  as  the  night." 

Climbing  honeysuckle:  White  in  color.  Delicious  fra- 
grance, growing  stronger  at  night.  Pollinated  by  moths. 
Deep  tube  for  nectar,  hence  needs  an  insect  with  a  long 
tongue.  Very  long  pistil,  extended  from  the.  flower. 
Stamens  also  long,  but  shorter  than  pistil ;  curve  upward. 
The  moth  approaches,  hovers  at  the  entrance  of  the  flower, 
unconsciously  rubs  ofl*  the  pollen,  with  which  it  is  dusted, 
against  the  sticky,  protruding  pistil ;  and  as  it  drains  the 
tube  of  nectar,  the  pollen  from  the  curved  stamens  is  rubbed 
off  upon  the  under  part  of  its  body  or  legs. 

White  water  lily:  Closes  at  night,  therefore,  pollinated  by 
day  messengers.  Rosette  of  white  petals,  with  golden 
center,  renders  it  very  conspicuous,  as  it  lies  upon  the  dark 
water,  or  among  its  green  pads.  It  has  no  nectar,  but 
insects  visit  it  for  its  abundant  pollen.  Shows  tendency  to 
increase  powers  of  attraction  by  changing  stamens  into 
petals.  Several  transition  stages  may  be  noticed  from  stamen 
to  petal.     Fragrance  leads  insects,  as  well  as  color. 

"The  slender  water  lily 
Peeps  dreamingly  out  of  the  lake." 

Garden  lilies :  For  Easter  lily  see  Primary  Education  for 
April,  1903.  Tiger  lilies  depend  upon  brilliant  color  and 
odor.  Pollinated  by  day  flying  insects.  Grouped  on  stalk, 
so  as  to  increase  mass  of  color.  Raised  high  in  the  air,  so 
as  to  be  conspicuous.  Spotted.  Groove  in  center  of  each 
petal,  colored  deeper,  leads  directly  to  nectar  in  the  center 
of  the  flower.     Has  abundant  pollen. 

Nasturtium:  The  most  perfect  example  of  a  cross- 
pollinated  flower,  and  one  most  easily  read.  Flowers  tipped 
up  upon  the  stalk,  to  face  outward.  Color,  gorgeous  yeUow 
and  orange  shades.  Easily  seen.  Odor,  attractive,  though 
not  marked.  Long  spur  to  hold  the  nectar,  (pite  off  the 
end  and  taste  it.)  Splotches  of  color  on  petals  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tube.  Pathfinders,  down  the  throat  of  the 
flowers.  Stamens  and  pistil  arranged  so  that  the  insect  can- 
not pass  without  paying  toll  of  the  pollen  he  has  brought, 
and  taking  the  yellow  coin  from  the  stamens  of  this  blossom 
to  give  at  the  next  flower  stopping  place.  Lower  lip,  a  plat- 
form on  which  he  may  rest  as  he  drinks.  Fuzz  furnishes  a 
convenient  foothold. 

Butter  and  eggs.  Toad-flax :  Yellow  color.  Flowers 
arranged  up  the  stalk  where  they  can  be  seen.  Lower  lip 
splotc)ied  with  orange*    Tlirpat  o{  flower  closed;  the  Mtt 
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lights  upon  the  lower  lip,  wh^n  his  weight  opens  the  flower, 
and  then  we  see  the  pathfinders,  leading  down  to  the  spur, 
filled  with  nectar.     Stamens  and  pistil  arched  over,  the  head 
,  of  the  insect,  prepared  to  take  and  give  the  pollen. 

Daisy :  A  community  of  flowers  in  one  head.  Massed  so 
as  to  be  more  easily  seen.  A  little  village  of  flowers  at  the 
end  of  one  stalk.  Two  kinds  of  flowers,  workers  and 
charmers.  The  small  center  flowers,  which  make  up  the 
daisy's  disc,  are  the  workers,  or  seedmakers.  The  row  of 
outer  flowers,  each  with  a  strap-shaped  white  dress,  have  only 
to  attract  the  insect  to  the  village,  not  to  make  any  seeds. 
The  bee  arrives,  and  traveling  over  the  yellow  disc,  sticks  his 
tongue  into  each  floweret,  for  the  treasure  he  finds  there. 
Creeping  over  them  in  this  way,  he  rubs  off  the  pollen  from 
hundreds  of  the  wee  yellow  blossoms,  and  in  his  perigrina- 
ations,  rubs  it  off  again  jipon  the  waiting  pistil. 

"  Clear  and  simple,  in  white  and  gold, 

Meadow  blossoms  of  sunlight  spaces, — 
f  The  field  is  full  as  it  well  can  hold 

And  white  with  the  drift  of  ox-eye  daisies." 

Take  a  sunflower,  some  day,  and  find  all  the  different 
stages  of  these  disc  flowers,  from  the  tightly  closed  bud  in 
the  center,  to  the  old  flowers  just  inside  the  circle  of  yellow- 
petaled  attracting  flowers.  The  same  story  is  told  by  the 
single  dahlia,  the  cosmos,  the  aster,  the  single  marigold,  and 
the  zinnia. 

Vacation  Notes 

Shall  the  summer  be  the  rest  time  or  the  growing  time  for 
us?  Both,  I  hope.  Every  one  of  us  needs  the  rest,  but 
after  the  first  fatigue  of  the  "  last  days  "  has  worn  off,  ambi- 
tion springs  up  anew.  Then  it  is  when  we  are  ready  to 
bottle  up  all  the  sunshine  which  is  to  brighten  our  school- 
rooms next  year.  Go  to  the  "school  of  the  woods,"  and  let 
Nature  teach  you  while  she  brings  you  the  balm  of  rest  as 
well.  But,  before  we  go,  what  is  there  that  we  can  do  for  the 
children,  that  Nature  may  mean  more  to  them  this  summer  ? 
You  remember  Huxley's  simile  : 

"  To  a  person  uninstructed  in  natural  history,  his  t:ountry 
or  seaside  stroll  is  a  walk  through  a  gallery  filled  with 
wonderful  works  of  art,  nine-tenths  of  which  have  their  faces 
turned  to  the  wall.  Teach  him  something  of  natural  history, 
and  you  place  in  his  hands  a  catalogue  of  those  which  are 
worth  turning  around." 

Suppose  we  have  been  trying  to  do  this  during  the  year. 
Think  of  the  summer,  with  all  its  opportunities,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  help  the  child  to  open  his  eyes  to  more  of  the 
daily  nature  wonders. 

An  excellent  idea  is  carried  out  in  certain  schools,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  along  the  line  of  interesting  the  children 
in  one  or  two  definite  nature  topics,  letting  them  watch 
these  things  during  the  summer  and  report  upon  them  in  the 
fall.  The  value  of  this  is  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  in 
September,  as  the  children  report  their  success  in  solving  the 
little  problems  given  them,  or  finding  the  definite  thing  for 
which  they  were  to  look. 

As  with  the  excursion,  give  clear,  definite  directions  how 
to  go  to  work,  and  let  your  first  recitation  in  the  fall  be  the 
report  of  the  summer's  notes. 

To  insure-  a  fair  proportion  of  returns,  let  the  older  chil- 
dren make  a  note  book  out  of  several  sheets  of  paper. 
Ornament  the  cover  by  placing  upon  it  a  little  picture  of 
some  summer  scene,  and  the  words,  "Vacation  Notes." 

Suggestions  for  Observation 

Making  a  calendar  of  garden  flowers  as  they  appear. 

A  leaf  collection,  made,  pressed,  and  mounted.  Leaves 
of  our  common  trees. 

The  record  of  the  life  of  one  plant  through  the  summer's 
blossoming  and  fruiting.  (One  of  the  best  nature  lessons  I 
saw  given  in  Germany,  was  the  report  of  the  life  of  the 
potatoes  the  children  had  planted  and  tended  during  the 
summer's  vacation.) 

A  hst  of  the  birds  seen  in  the  city  during  the  suipmer. 

Park  news.  A  day  with  the  park  gardener.  What  there 
is  to  be  done  during  the  summer  in  our  public  parks. 

A  record  of  the  animals  in  our  "  back  yard  Zoos."  What 
were  the  regular  inhabitants  ?    What  were  the  visitors  during 


the  summer  ?  This  is  fine  fun  for  our'  city  children,  especially 
when  each  provides  himself  with  a  penny  note  book,  and 
records  the  date  when  he  first  met  the  toad  or  butterfly. 
Let  the  aim  be  not  only  for  number,  but  for  interesting  data 
as  well. 

Prove  what  can  be  done  with  one  packet  of  seeds. 
Results  to  be  exhibited  in  the  fall. 

Market  news.  Calendar  of  the  appearance  of  certain 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  city  market.  Their  wax  and 
wane. 

The  description  of  one  trip  taken  from  the  city  during 
the  summer. 

Squirrel  life  in  the  parks  during  vacation  time. 

Summer  CoUecting 

Now,  what  can  we  do  as  teachers,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  to  make  next  year's  work  lighter?  What  can  we 
collect  to  draw  upon  next  winter  ? 

First,  a  reserve  store  of  strength,  to  be  obtained  by 
absolute  rest  for  the  first  few  weeks. 

Then,  after  looking  over  our  plan  for  next  year's  nature 
study,  let  us  make  a  fist  of  the  material  we  may  need  for  the 
lessons,  and  see  what  there  is  of  this  or  that  which  we  may 
collect  upon  our  walks.  First,  a  place  to  keep  what  we  get. 
Froni  the  small  store?  ask  for  the  empty  thread  boxes  which 
accumulate.  You  are  planning  to  make  class  sets,  I  hope^ 
instead  of  the  stray  single  specimen  which  has  to  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  You  will  find  these  little  boxes  most 
convenient  for  the  set  of  thirty-five  or  forty  specimens. 
Collar  boxes  serve  for  the  larger  sets  of  specimens.  Decide 
upon  the  twojsizes,  and  hold  to  these  uniformly.  Dennison's 
gummed  labels  next,  and  you  are  ready  for  business. 

In  the  fall,  your  sets  of  boxes  on  your  shelves  will  be  a 
grateful  change  to  the  usual  helter-skelter  mixed  mass  of 
dusty  specimens,  only  one  or  two  of  a  kind,  among  which  we 
can  never  find  the  thing  we  want. 

Your  material  for  study  next  year  falls  into  two  classes, 
permanent  and  transient  material.  What  has  been  said 
refers,  of  course,  only  to  the  permanent  sets.  Life,  abun- 
dant and  varying,  should  be  a  part  of  your  school-room  next 
year,  but  a  set  of  permanent  specimens  will  prove,  many  a 
time,  a  sheet  anchor  to  windward  when  the  storm  of  "Not  a 
Minute  to  Spare  "  sweeps  over  you. 

What  to  CoUect 

A  set  of  small  twigs,  two  or  three  inches  long,  with  a  bit 
of  lichen  growing  upon  them.  Next  winter,  simply  sprinkle 
them  with  water  and  they  will  freshen  up. 

Sets  of  winged  seeds,  such  as  maple,  ash,  ailanthus,  etc 
Burrs,  such  as  burd6cks,  and  other  stick-tights. 

Ripened  seed  cases  of  poppy,  columbine,  rose  of  Sharon, 
and  sensitive  pea,  milkweed  pods. 

Common  nuts,  as  acorns,  walnuts,  and  beech  nuts. 

Cones  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock. 

Small  bundles  of  rye,  wheat,  and  oats. 

Cocoons,  empty  or  full.     Birds'  nests. 

Sets  of  shells,  fresh  water  or  sea  shells.- 

Individual  specimens,  an  inch  square,  of  iron,  copper,  or 
other  metals,  coal,  marble,  slate,  granite,  clay,  etc.  Seashore 
pebbles  and  sand.     River  gravel. 

Pictures  of  any  kind  which  bear  upon  the  nature  topics. 

Series  illustrating  the  process  from  the  raw  product  to  the 
finished  article,  such  as  from  the  grain  of  wheat  to  the  flour, 
or  from  the  sheep  to  the  piece  of  woolen  cloth. 

Cozy  Corners  for  Clippings 

A  nature  teacher's  v  stock  in  trade  should  consist  of  two 
parts  :  her  material ;  her  references. 

Aside  from  the  books  we  may  own  (and  how  often  the 
thing  we  want  is  never  in  the  books  we  have),  there  are 
hundreds  of  opportunities  in  the  "  floating  literature  "  line, 
odd  magazines,  illustrated  papers,  advertisements,  etc., 
which  ought  to  fit  right  in  with  the  everyday  work,  if  taken 
advantage  of. 

Now,  to  business  !  Make  a  note,  right  away,  to  buy  at  the 
stationer's  one  dozen  sheets  of  stiff  manila  paper,  11  x  18 
inches.  Fold  once,  so  as  to  make  a  cover  9x11  inches.  I 
know  nothing  which  has  caused  me  to  rise  up  and  call  them 
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blessed,  like  my  dozen  or  more  manila  covers.  They  fit  in 
so  neatly,  as  they  lie  piled  up  on  my  shelf,  and  yet  I  can 
slip  into  them  a  cutting,  a  penciled  reference,  or  a  picture, 
without  taking  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 

I  have  labeled  them  in  a  general  way,  very  easily  managed, 
so  that  many  a  reference  has  been  saved,  for  future  use, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  How  it  has  simplified 
next  year's  work  as  well  1  The  contents  of  the  covers  repre- 
sent not  one  moment  of  time  taken  deliberately  to  fill  them, 
but  they  are  rich  with  suggestions  picked  up  and  saved  in 
this  way,  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

First,  a  plea  for  those  old  magazines  you  have  stored  in 
the  garret,  as  well  as  the  new  ones  that  have  not  yet  passed 
to  that  mortuary  chamber.  Cut  them  up  ?  No  !  no  hands 
lifted  in  horror !  Have  you  looked  through  them  once 
during  the  year?  "You  know  you  have  them?"  Certainly, 
but  of  what  use  is  that?  You  haven't  the  time  to  go 
through  them  for  a  possible  article  on  to-morrow's  lesson. 
No,  cut  them  up,  and  be  grateful  ever  afterward  that  you  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  do  it.  "  But  there  is  something  on 
both  sides  ! "  Yes,  but  steel  your  heart  to  the  rival  attrac- 
tions, and  make  your  choice.  Don't  let  the  garret  mummies 
accumulate  any  more.  Begin  with  to-day's  (Saturday)  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  newspaper,  or  this  month's  Munsey  or 
McClure. 

Now,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  label  the  covers  which  are 
to  enshrine  your  dismembered  material.  In  the  upper  left 
hand  comer  write:  I.  Outlines.  Into  this  cover  you  can 
slip  the  program  for  the  month's  study  upon  which  you  have 
decided,  courses  of  nature  study  cut  from  annual  reports  of 
other  cities,  or  a  series  of  topics  suggested  by  the  Institute 
lecturer.  Suggestions  for  work  according  to  season,  cut  from 
educational  papers,  may  find  a  haven  here,  and  be  much  more 
available  than  if  left  in  a  back  number,  whose  date  you  have 
always  forgotten. 

The  next  seven  covers  devote  to  the  subject  matter 
bearing  on  your  nature  study.  Information,  lesson  plans, 
song,  poem,  picture  bearing  upon  each  subject,  may  be 
slipped  hurriedly  into  its  place  and  be  trimmed  or  mounted 
when  you  come  to  use  it.     Label  them  as  follows  : 

II.  Plants.  III.  Trees.  IV.  Animals.  V.  Weather 
Work.  VI.  Studies  in  Stone  (including  metals,  coal,  soil, 
etc.).  VII.  Physiography.  VIII.  Seasons.  IX.  Months. 
X.  Industries.  Useful  Products.  XI.  General.  Into  this 
latter  I  put  anything  on  nature  of  a  general  character  which 
one  finds  by  chance :  a  bit  of  poetry,  torn  from  the  news- 
paper, a  line  or  two  from  some  poem,  hastily  scribbled  down, 
or  a  bright  saying  of  one  of  our  great  nature  lovers.  This 
cover  is  a  refuge  for  bits  that  you  cannot  classify  under  the 
other  headings. 

XII.  Books  and  References.  Often  one  comes  across 
a  notice  of  a  new  book  which  we  know  will  be  of  use  some 


day,  and  which  we  will  be  very  glad  to  know  of  when  some 
particularly  hard  subject  comes  up.  Tear  it  out  of  the 
advertisement  column.  Jot  it  down,  if  some  one  has  told 
you  of  it,  and  tuck  it  away  in  Cover  XII.  Your  city  library 
is  always  giad  to  order  just  such  books  at  your  request. 
Here,  with  a  double  star  against  it,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  list 
of  nature  novels,  and  jolly  books  on  out-of-doors,  which  the 
veriest  non-nature  lover  could  not  help  enjoying.  Thorough, 
delightful,  pure  enjoyment  these  books  must  give,  to  be  put 
on  the  eligible  list,  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  hint  of 
"utility."  These  are  for  the  time  when  the  brain  is  too 
weary  for  study,  but  not  for  appreciation.  Remember  them 
when  you  are  making  out  your  list  of  presents  you  would  like 
for  Christmas. 

I  cannot  expect  you  to  realize  how  valuable  you  will  find 
your  covers,  until  you  come  to  use  their  contents,  but  try 
faithfully,  and  see  how  the  prescription  works.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  will  soon  out-Herod  Herod  in  the  way  of 
covers,  and  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  your  less  systematic  or 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

L' Envoi 

So  much  for  the  utility  side  1  What  is  there  less  tangible, 
but,  nevertheless,  of  equal  value,  which  the  summer  can  give 
us  for  our  collection? 

First,  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures  tucked  away  in  that 
memory  gallery  of  ours,  to  be  brought  out  when  needed.  Fix 
these  by  a  little  longer  looking  at :  for  instance,  the  quiet 
pool  by  the  wayside,  with  the  brilliant  cardinal  flower  glowing 
upon  its  banks,  beneath  the  overhanging  willow,  who 

"  Trails  at  each  pendant  tip 
The  lazy  lash  of  a  golden  whip.'* 

Lastly,  add  to  your  store  of  faithy  faith  in  all  creation. 
The  winter  has  taxed  it  sorely,  but  Nature  will  renew  it,  if 
you  go  forth  into  her  domain  with  eyes  open  and  heart  in 
tune  with  her  rhythm.  Every  part  of  the  animate  creation 
has  its  problem  in  life  to  solve,  and  is  working  toward  that 
higher  ideal,  be  it  great  or  small.  Have  faith  to  believe  that 
we  all  shall  reach  it.  Work  toward  it.  Lend  a  hand  along 
the  way,  if  it  is  only  to  lift  the  trailing  vine  from  the  path- 
way, and  life  will  be  brighter  for  the  effort. 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her,  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy;   for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  ere  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith — that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 


A  Fair  Collector 
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Possibilities  in  Paper     IX 

Martha  W.  Stearns,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  London,  Conn. 
(All  rights  reserved) 

COUNTRY  clippings  are  again  in  order  on  the  scissors 
programme ;  for,  though  one  may  make  the  best  of 
Nature  in  her  fashionable  park  attire,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  every  scrap  of  blue  sky  and  green  growing 
thing  to  be  seen — between  walls  and  pavements  —  yet  for 
the  real,  real  thing,  one  must  escape  to  where  Nature  does 
her  own  work  in  her 
own  free  way,  where 
educational  enter- 
prise rests  content 
with  the  "little  red 
school- house,"  will- 
ing for  Nature  to 
finish  the  course. 

The  "little  red 
school-house"  did 
not  possess  the  allure- 
ments of  sand -tables 
and  various  "  primary 
helps"  for  its  tod- 
dlers; they  had  to 
square  their  toes  to 
a  crack  in  its  floor 
while  sing-songing 
their  primer  tales  of 
"cats,"  "rats,"  and 
"  hats"  ;  but  then  re- 
cess would  follow, and 
then  a  whole  sand- 
bank, perhaps,  await- 
ed the  pleasure  of 
their  chubby  fingers, 
and  all  the  outside 
world  of  growing 
things,  told  them  of 
all  the  old  primer  for- 
got, and  so  they  were 
educated  after  all. 
Even  the  old  crack 
in  the  school-house 
floor  had  its  ethical 

influence  in  teaching  them  to  square  their  toes  to  the  straight 
edge  of  life. 

Through  the  open  windows  came  the  scent  of  blooming 
orchards  and  their  eyes  were  filled  with  the  color  beauty  of 
the  pink,  white,  and  green  of  a  play-world  silhouetted 
against  a  blue  heaven. 

Children  of  the  Red  Schoolhouse 

The  boy  who  had. the  best  spelling  lesson  was  tugging  at 
the  bell-rope  in  the  little  schoolhouse  as  a  "reward  of 
merit,"  and  a  long  line  of  sunbonnets,  big  and  little,  in  pris- 
matic colors,  were  filing  out  of  the  door  for  recess,  and  the 
little  girls  inside  of  them  skipped  merrily  down  the  hillside 
to  the  high  fence  which  separated  one  side  of  the  school- 
ground  from  an  adjoining  pasture.  It  was  a  shady  corner 
and  the  girls  loved  it  to  "  play  school  "  in  and  talk  over  the 
day's  happenings. 

They  used  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  "  speak 
pieces  "  as  they  heard  the  "  big  "  ones  recite  them.  It  was 
a  well  chosen  stage,  for  over  the  other  side  of  the  fence  was 
a  spring  where  all  the  horses  in  the  pasture  came  to  drink. 
It  was  cool  and  shady  and  as  they  stood  by  the  hour  to 
cool  themselves,  they  made  an  interested  audience  for  the 
girls  who  stood  on  the  fence  top,  "  declaiming." 

AH  the  little  sunbonnets  nodded  approval  and  clapped> 
and  the  horses  on  the  other  side  whinnied  their  appreciation. 

Then  little  Blue  Sunbonnet  felt  her  time  had  come  to  be 
distinguished,  and  announced  that  she  was  going  to  play 
"  Alexander  the  Great,"  with  his  fiery  horse,  Bucephalus— 
"what  big  Dick  Brown  read  about  in  his  sixth  reader,  you 

ow/'  she  explained. 


"  Bring  him  here  !  "  she  shouted  in  imperious  tones,  and 
then  proceeded  to  coax  with  clover,  an  unbroken  colt,  close 
to  the  fence. 

"  Tis  a  pity  to  lose  so  noble  a  beast  for  lack  of  rider," 
Miss  Blue  Sunbonnet  continued,  and  patted  the  coifs  back 
with  one  foot. 

"  Now  when  I  come  back,"  she  instructed  the  other  little 
sunbonnets  in  a  whisper,  "  one  of  you  must  run  t^  me  and 
play  the  king,  my  father,  and  say,  '  My  son,  seek  another 
kingdom,  Macedon  is  too  small  for  thee.*" 

With  that.  Miss  Blue  Sunbonnet  slid  with  a  flourish  onto 


♦  The  children's  side  of  the  fence  " 

the  colt's  back.  She  had  before  ridden  astride  one  of  her 
father's  milk  wagon  horses,  all  around  her  yard,  with  great 
satisfaction.     Why  shouldn't  the  colt  be  fun,  too? 

Then  little  Blue  Sunbonnet  learned  the  difference  between 
colts  and  horses. 

Bucephalus  reared  and  plunged  forward  with  a  great  leap, 
and  landed  his  Alexander,  face  down,  in  the  thick  mud ! 
The  other  little  sunbonnets  screamed,  but  little  Blue  Sun- 
bonnet's  pride  had  fallen  with  her.  She  gave  one  ashamed, 
heart-broken  sob  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

A  teasing  voice — it  was  Dick  Brown's  —  sounded  from 
over  the  fence,  "  My  son,  seek  another  horse.  Bucephalus 
is  too  much  for  thee  !  "  Dick,  however,  had  a  kind  heart 
underneath  his  fun  and  the  next  minute  was  over  the  fence 
picking  up  poor,  little,  muddy  Alexander,  and  cheering  her 
up.  "  Never  mind,"  he  said,  consolingly.  "  I  think  you 
were  a  brave  girl  to  try  to  ride  the  colt ;  some  time  I  will  let 
you  try  playing  Alexander  on  my  pony;  now,  you  had 
better  make  friends  with  the  horses  from  your  side  of  the 
fence.  So  little  Blue  Sunbonnet  and  all  the  other  little  sun- 
bonnets bobbed  up  and  down  picking  great  bunches  of  nice 
Timothy  grass  and  clover  which  they  held  up  for  the  horses 
to  nibble  till  the  recess  bell  called  them  in. 

After  a  few  of  these  fence  lunches  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bell  would  bring  the  horses  running  from  all  parts  of 
the  field,  straight  to  the  fence,  where  they  stood  in  a 
whinnying  row  with  expectant  faces  waiting  for  their  mid- 
morning  luncheon. 

The  children  often  added  lumps  of  sugar  and  apple  to  the 
usual  menu,  which  they  fancied  made  the  horses  smile.  The 
horses  certainly  made  them  smile  and  have  a  very  good  time. 
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Here  are  the  two  sides  of  the  fence — the  horses*  side  and 
the  children's  side.     (Showing  cuttings.) 

Requirements  for  all  Cut  Pictures 

Patterns  should  be  made  for  the  separate  parts  of  each 
picture,  by  making  drawings  twicje  or  three  times  the  size 
given,  as  preferred.  These  should  be  laid  on  tag-boatd  and 
marked  around  with  a  black  pencil,  then  cut  just  inside  of 
the  outline.  These  patterns  are  then  ready  for  the  children 
to  lay  on  the  white  side  of  the  required  color  paper  and 
mark  around,  after  which  they  must  be  cut  inside  the  out- 
line. It  must  be  remembered  that  since  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  is  colored,  the  form,  when  cut,  will  be  in  the 
reversed  position  from  that  in  which  it  is  outlined  on  the 
white  side. 

Only  one  or  two  parts  of  each  picture  should  be  cut  at 
one  timie.  The  name  of  each  child  should  be  written  on  the 
white  side  of  every  part  cut,  and' these  parts  put  in  envelopes 
till  the  pictures  go  together. 

The  children's  pictures  should  be  mounted  on  the  9x12 
tea  or  manila  drawing  paper  in  common  use,  leaving  a 
margin  of  an  inch  or  more. 

The  large,  or  teacher's  picture,  should  be  four  times  the 
size  of  the  small  picture,  and  mounted  on  manila  tag-board. 
When  cutting  an  outline  for  grass,  do  not  cut  around  each 
point,  but  make  slant  cuts  from  the  points  of  grass  down- 
ward and  outward. 


First  lesson — Mountain,  hillside^  feiice^  distant  bushes. 
Second  lesson — School-house,  two  sunbonnets. 
Third  lesson — Two  sunbonnets. 
Order  of  mounting : 

Sky,  mountain,  schoolhouse,  distant  trees,   sunbonnets, 
fence. 

Color  Scheme 

Sky — Green  blue,  tint  No.  2  (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 

Distant  hill — A — Green  medium,  and  dark. 

Hillside — A — Green  dark. 

Distant  trees — A — Green,  medium. 

Fence — Green  gray.  No.  i. 

Sunbonnets  (light  colors  according  to  children's  taste). 

Schoolhouse — Red,  shade  No.  i . 

Roof — Red,  shade  No.  2. 

The  Horse  Pasture 
Order  of  cutting  picture : 

First  lesson — Sky,  hills,  field,  fence. 
Second  lesson^ — ^Three  horses. 
Third  lesson — Two  horses  and  mount  picture. 
Order  of  mounting : 

Sky,  hills,  field,  horses,  fence. 

Color  Scheme 
Sky — Green  blue,  tint  No.  2.     (Milton  Bradley  Co.) 
Distant  hill — A — Green  medium. 
Nearer  hills — A — Green  dark. 

Field — A — Green  medium.  Fence  —  Green 

gray.  No.  i. 

Horses  —  Allow 
children  to  choose 
colors. 


*'  OvA  the  other  tide  of  the  fence  was  a  spring  where  all  the  horses  came  to  cbrinlc 


Before  pasting,  the  children  should  always  combine  the 
separate  parts  of  their  picture,  to  correspond  with  the 
teacher's  picture,  which  should  be  hung  where  it  can  be 
distinctly  seen  by  all,  and  not  till  they  can  do  this  accu- 
rately should  they  be  allowed  to  paste,  unless  an  original 
arrangement  of  the  picture  is  desired.  When  pasting,  only 
a  few  dots  of  paste  should  be  used,  and  that  on  or  near  the 
edge  of  the  forms  to  be  mounted,  so  in  case  of  a  mistake 
it  can  easily  be  changed. 

The  pictures  which  are  made  by  the  children  had  better 
not  be  made  for  "movement."  That  should  be  reserved 
for  the  teacher's  picture. 

Children  of  the  Red  Schoolhouse 

Order  of  cutting  picture  : 


Human  Speech 

Although  human 
speech  is  the  one 
thing  that  interprets 
the  human  soul,  its 
correct  and  musical 
expression  is  the  last 
and  least  thing  con- 
sidered in  all  educa- 
tional work.  Vowels 
are  a  universal  lan- 
guage. Letters  are 
not  speech.  How 
many  people  are 
there  who  pronounce 
the  word  "  up  "  cor- 
rectly ?  Americans 
are  proverbially  care- 
less in  their  speech. 

Out  of" up"  they 
make  two  syllables — 
while  "feel,"  "sat," 
and  a  host  of  little 
words  are  given  two 
sounds  instead  of 
one.  The  use  of  the 
lips  is  an  important 
matter.  So  many 
children   are    taught 


to  use  their  lips  on  all  sounds,  making  hideous  faces  there- 
by. There  is  a  system  that  teaches  how  to  use  vowels  and 
consonants  correctly,  and  then  how  to  put  them  together. 

Americans  are  singularly  deficient  in  the  matter  of  inflec- 
tion. Children,  speaking  naturally,  often  run  up  the  whole 
scale,  and  it  is  charming;  then,  some  older  person  feels 
impelled  to  curb  them,  telling  them  "not  to  show  oflF,"  and 
making  them  conscious.  This  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the 
world.  We  should  allow  the  sbul  to  show  through  the  tone. 
If  we  Americans  could  join  the  Italian  cadences,  with  their 
great  variety  of  tones,  to  the  English  pronunciation  of 
words — and  that,  you  know,  is  distinctly  different  from  the 
American — ^we  should  have  the  most  beautiful  language  in 
the  worW.— ilfary  S.  Thompson 
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Let  Us  Rest 

'  Let  us  rest  ourselves  a  bit. 
Worry?    Wave  your  hand  to  It — 
Kiss  your  finger-tips  and  smile 
It  farewell  a  little  vrhile. 

Voyage  off  beneath  the  trees, 
0*er  the  field's  enchanted  seas, 
Where  the  lilies  are  our  sails, 
And  our  seagulls,  nightingales. 

Where  no  wilder  storms  shall  beat 
Than  the  wind  that  waves  the  wheat, 
And  no  tempests  burst  above 
The  old  laughs  we  used  to  love. 

Lose  all  troubles — gain  release, 
Languor  and  exceeding  peace, 
Cruising  idly  o'er  the  vast 
Calm  mid-ocean  of  the  past.*' 


Games  for  Little  Folks 

Kate  S.  Hubbard,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

A  Bean-bag  Race 

"A  bean-bag  race?" 

Yes,  but  the  children  make  the  bags  race. 

The  school  should  be  divided  into  equal  lines  and  stand 
facing  one  another. 

Give  a  bag  to  the  child  at  the  head  of  each  line. 

At  the  word  "  go  "  the  leaders  pass  their  bags  to  the  next 
child  in  line  and  then  they  are  passed  down  the  lines  from 
one  child  to  another  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  the  object  being 
to  see  which  bag  will  reach  the  end  of  the  line  first. 

When  a  bag  reaches  the  end,  the  last  child  holds  it  up 
so  all  can  see  that ''  our  side  has  won.'' 

Three  or  four  trials  are  enough  for  this  game,  as  some 
children  get  too  excited  if  it  is  prolonged. 

It  is  very  amusing  when  some  children  get  soi  interested, 
and  are  so  anxious  for  their  side  to  win  that  they  stand, 
laughing,  with  hands  clasped  or  clapping  and  are  not  of 
the  least  help  when  the  ball  reaches  them.  This  difficulty 
is  soon  overcome  when  they  see  that  each  one  must  be 
ready,  and  act  quickly  if^  their  side  is  to  win. 

The  Squirrels 

This  delighlfuj  game  may  be  introduced  to  the  children 
in  words  something  like  the  following : 

"Children,  shall  we  play  a  new  game  this  morning?  We 
will  call  it,  "  Squirrels  in  the  Wood."  Each  desk  can  be  a 
•  great  thick  tree  in  the  woods,  with  a  hollow  place  in  it,  in 
which  sleeps  a  nice  little  squirrel,  and  you  can  be  the 
squirrels ;  all  act  like  sleepy  squirrels.  Put  your  arms  on 
your  desk,  and  your  head  on  your  arms,  and  close  your  eyes. 

Now  I  shall  tap  on  some  squirrel's  tree  and  wake  him  up. 
Then  he  will  skip  through  the  wood  and  when  he  taps  on  a 
tree  the  "squirrel"  in  that  tree  must- wake  up  and  skip  after 
him. 

Then  the  first  squirrel  will  tap  on  some  more  trees  and 
get  as  many  as  he  can  to  skip  through  the  wood  after  him. 
When  I  say — "home," all  are  to  skip  back  to  their  trees. 

Is  every  "  squirrel "  asleep?     Don't  peep. 

Now  the  squirrel  is  coming." 

Ball  or  Bean-bag  Game 

To  play  this  game  the  school  should  be  divided  into 
several  groups^  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
school.     Ten  is  a  good  number  to  have  in  a  group. 

Each  group  will  need  one  ball  or  bean-bag,  and  will  play 
the  game  by  themselves. 

This  is  the  way  each  group  is  to  play. 

All  stand  in  a  row,  excepting  one  child  who  is  called  the 
pitcher.  The  pitcher  stands  in  front  of  the  other  children, 
about  six  feet  from  them. 

One  end  of  the  line  is  called  the  "  head  "  and  the  other 
the  "  foot." 

The  pitcher  throws  the  ball  to  the  child  at  the  head  first. 


and  that  child  throws  it  back  to  the  pitcher.  Then  the  ball 
is  thrown  to  each  child  in  turn. 

If  the  pitcher,  or  any  child  in  the  line,  fails  to  catch  the 
ball  he  must  take  the  place  at  the  foot. 

When  the  pitcher  fails  the  child  at  the  head  takes  his 
place. 

If  the  ball  is  a  good  "  bouncer  "  the  children  do  not  call 
it  a  miss  if  it  is  caught  on  the  bounce. 

Sometimes  the  children  have  a  certain  kind  of  light,  red, 
rubber  ball.  It  is  very  light  and  bounces  around  in  the 
most  illusive,  but  delightful,  fashion,  and  is  the  best  ball  for 
this  game. 

During  the  ball  season  several  balls  can  usually  be  found 
reposing  peacefully  on  the  shelf  where  the  children  put  such 
toys  when  they  enter  the  room. 

The  owners  are  always  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  lending 
the  balls  for  a  game. 

In  some  districts  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  provide 
the  balls. 

A  set  of  bright,  pretty  bean-bags  are  nice  to  have  ready 
to  use  at  any  time. 

A  Boat-ride 

During  part  of  May  and  those  "rare  days"  in  June,  we 
do  not  always  feel  that  they  are  such  "  perfect  days  "  for  the 
work  in  a  school-room. 

Everyone  longs  to  be  lazy  for  a  litde  while  and  to  go  out 
doors  to  be  among  the  green  trees,  the  singing  birds,  and 
bright  flowers. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  discovered  that  lovely  "  Boating 
Song"  in  "Songs  of  the  Child  World."  Then  we  were 
inspired  with  the  ide^  of  an  imaginary  boat  ride  to  accom- 
pany the  song. 

A  warm,  sultry,  sleepy  day,  presented  the  opportunity  to 
test  its  merits,  and  the  result  proved  that  it  really  was  noth- 
ing short  of  an  inspiration. 

Perhaps  it  may  bring  to  many  a  tired  teacher  and  sleepy 
school  a  glimpse  of  bright,  rippling  waters,  waving  trees, 
fresh  green  fields,  and  —  rest,  rest  that  makes  the  day's 
work  lighter  and  brighter. 

"  Children,  let  us  put  away  all  our  work  and  go  for  a  boat 
ride  this  lovely  afternoon.  Let  us  go  in  little  boats,  and 
we  will  row  aloi\g  the  shore  where  the  trees  are  pretty  and 
green,  and  the  flowers  and  vines  are  growing.  We  will  get 
the  boats  ready.  Take  everything  off  the  tops  of  your 
desks.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  into  this  boat  so  carefully 
that  your  feet  will  not  scratch'  anything?" 

All  stood  in  the  aisles  and  with  a  little  practice  learned  to 
"get  into  the  boat,"  and  that  meant  to  sit  on  top  of  the 
desk  and  swing  the  feet  lightly  around  so  they  hung  over 
the  seat  in  front. 

"  Now  we  must  take  our  oars." 

Then  we  practiced  rowing,  and  learned  to  "  dip  the  oars," 
and  "pull"  all  together. 

Then  came  the  song : 

"  Lightly  our  boat  is  rocking,  rocking, 
Out  on  the  river's  breast.   ^ 
SofUy  the  oars  are  dipping,  dipping, 
Into  the  wave's  white  crest." 

When  we  were  through  singing  the  first  verse  we  dropped 
the  oars  and  let  the  boats  float  into  a  nice  shady  place, 
"  where  the  trees  made  pictures  jn  the  water,"  and  here  we 
rested  and  sang  the  second  verse : 

*'  Slowly  our  boat  is  floating,  floating, 
Down  where  the  willows  grow. 
Gently  our  boat  is  drifting,  drifting, 
^       Bright  ripples  past  us  flow.^' 

After  this  we  took  the  oars  again  and  repeating  the  first 
verse  rowed  to  the  shore. 

At  a  signal  all  stepped  out  of  the  boats  —  such  a  crowd 
of  happy,  rested  children. 


A  Sea  Shell 


I'm  a  tiny  sea  shell 
Of  wonderful  hue, 
A  song  I  am  singing 


Of  old  ocean  blue. 
Just  listen — just  listen — 
ril  sing  it  to  you. 
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The  Dragon-fly 

Nina  L.  Marshall,  New  York  City 

AMONG  the  grasses  and  water  plants  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds^  many  queer  creatures  are  living.  We  cannot 
go  down  into  the  water  to  watch  them,  but  we  may 
get  some  of  the  rubbish  from  the  border  of  the  lake 
and  put  it  in  a  glass  jar  or  dish  and  have  a  good  time  watch- 
ing the  queer  actions  of  some  of  the  water  people.  Those 
which  always  amuse  me  are  the  Dragon-fly  nymphs.  They 
are  curious  fellows  with  the  most  astonishing  lips !  The 
bodies  of  different  kinds  of  Dragon-fly  nymphs  vary  in  size 
and  color.  Some  are  very  small  and  brown,  or  bright  green, 
some  are  as  long  as  your  thumb  joint  and  as  wide,  while 
some  are  as  long  but  quite  narrow.  One  thing  they  all  have 
by  which  you  may  know  them  —  an  under  lip  as  long  as  their 
bodies.  This  lip  would  be  much  in  the  nymph's  way  but 
that  when  he  is  not  using  it,  he  folds  it  up  and  covers  his  face 
with  it  so  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
mask  on.  While  he  lives  in  the  water 
the  nymph  feeds  on  young  mosquitoes. 
He  has  two  large  eyes  which  can  look 
in  all  directions.  When  he  sees  a  young 
mosquito  he  darts  forward  with  his 
under  lip  extended  and  in  an  instant 
seizes  his  prey  with  the  nippers  at  the 
end  of  his  lip  and  sucks  his  victim  to 
death.  The  njrmphs  are  often  so  nearly 
of  the  %ame  cobr  as  the  water-grasses, 
that  creatures  which  are  hunting  around 
in  the  water  for  Dragon-fly  nymphs  pass 
right  by  without  seeing  them.  When 
the  nymphs  have  lived  in  the  water  for 
a  long  time  they  get  restless  and  want 
to  see  something  of  the  world,  so  they 
climb  up  the  water-grass  stems  and  rest 
in  the  sunshine. 

llien  a  wonderful  thing  happens ! 
The  nymph  turns  into  a  beautiful 
gauzy-winged  dragon-fly !  You  must 
watch  by  the  shore  of  a  pond  to  see  this 
wonderful  thing  happen,  or  if  you  can- 
not do  this,  you  may  watch  for  the 
change  in  the  nymphs  you  have  brought 
from  the  pond. 

The  nymph  in  the  picture  had  been 
eating  mosquitoes  in  the  water,  and 
when  he  had  eaten  all  he  wanted  he 
crawled  out  into  the  sun,  and  after  a 
time  his  skin  opened  on  his  back  and 
a  beautiful  green  creature  stepped  out 
and  left  the  brown  skin  behind  as  per- 
fect in  shape  a.^  before.  I  took  the 
green  creature  on  my  finger.  A  queer 
looking  specimen  he  was ;  his  body  was 
as  clear  as  glass  and  his  big  eyes  were  a 
delicate  green;  his  wings  were  like  a 
bit  of  crumpled  green  tissue  paper. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  to  crawl  or  fly 
at  first,  but  as  I  watched  him  his  body 
lengthened  out  like  a  small  telescope,  his 
wings  expanded  and  became  more  and 
more  transparent.  I  could  see  the  green  fluid  which  colored 
the  wings  flowing  away  down  his  body  until  his  wings  were  as 
clear  as  glass  and  his  body  was  strong  and  stiff.  His  body 
and  the  veins  of  his  wings  were  growing  darker  all  the  time 
and  beautiful  yellow  markings  were  appearing  on  his  back. 
Then  he  lifted  up  one  leg,  scratched  his  eye,  spread  his  wings 
and  flew  to  the  window. 

He  lived  in  my  room  for  a  week  and  was  much  admired 
by  my  friends,  who  were  Surprised  to  learn  that  Dragon-flies 
have  no  stings  and  that,  they  never  bite  anything  excepting 
small  insects.  When  you  see  them  darting  back  and  forth 
in  the  sunshine  over  the  ponds  or  flitting  in  and  out  about 
the  piazza  at  sunset,  they  are  after  their  supper  of  trouble- 
some mosquitoes.  They  could  not  hurt  you  if  they 
woukl   and  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of   'VDevil's 


darning  needle"  which  ignorant  people  have  given  them. 
They  will  fly  about  for  a  few  days  ridding  the  garden  of 
troublesome  pests,  then  they  will  go  back  to  the  borders  of 
streams  and  ponds  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  grasses  so  that 
the  little  nymphs  as  they  come  from  the  eggs  may  be  near 
,  the  water  in  which  they  are  to  swim  about  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  become  beautiful  Dragon-flies. 

Frogbit 

The  little  water-plant  in  the  picture  with  the  Dragon-flies 
and  mosquitoes  is  not  a  native  of  America,  but  is  common 
in  the  ponds  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  the  Frogbit 
(Hydrocharis  Morsusranae)  so  often  grown  in  small  aquaria. 
The  plant  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  The  leaves  are 
flat  and  broad,  and  as  they  lie  on  the  water,  they  cause  the 
plant  to  float  near  the  surface,  for  though  it  has  roots,  it  is 
not  its  habit  to  fasten  them  in  the  soil. 

All  through  the  summer  the  plant  sends  out  slender  shoots 
or  runners  which  float  near  the  surface  and  soon  bear  buds 


at  the  ends.  These  buds  expand  into  leaves  to  form  a  new 
plant  near  the  old  one,  and  as  in  turn  each  new  plant  sends 
out  runners,  a  regular  raft  of  plants  is  formed  which  may 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  pond.  When  the  winter 
comes  and  ice  covers  the  pond  these  little  plants  will  all  be 
frozen  in  and  die,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  curious  habit  they 
have  there  would  be  no  plants  for  the  next  year  as  its  pretty 
flowers  seldom  make  seeds. 

In  the  fall  the  plant  grows  new  buds  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  spring  buds.  They  are  filled  with  plant  food  and 
are  heavy  so  that  they  sink  instead  of  float.  They  stay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  all  winter  where  the  cold  cannot 
reach  them,  and  in  the  spring  a  change  takes  place  in  them, 
so  that  they  become  spongy  and  light  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
where  they  grow  into  plants  just  like  those  frozen  in  the  ice. 
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Physical    Exercises    for  Youngest 
Children     IX 

Fanny  L.  Johnson,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

"  Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world 
With  the  wonderful  water  around  you  curledi 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast; 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed ! " 

—  Sel, 

JUNE  is  here,  and  the  children  naturally  desire  to 
speed  the  long,  pleasant  days  out  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, for  no  matter  how  attractive  we  try  to  make  our 
school-rooms,  they  must  seem  close  and  dull  when 
compared  with  the  beautiful  out-of-doors  world.  I  once 
heard  a  primary  teacher  say  that  when,  on  a  warm  summer 
day,  her  chldren  became  restless  from  the  heat,  she  talked 
to  them  of  the  icefields  and  the  icebergs  until  the  power  of 
the  imagination  made  the  children  feel  as  if  there  had  been 
a  decided  fall  of  the  thermometer,  although  there  had  been 
no  actual  change  in  the  temperature.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple I  propose  that  we  take  the  little  ones  for  an  imaginary 
visit  to  the  seashore  on  some  of  the  warm  June  days,  during 
the  time  allotted  to  physical  exercise.  How  refreshing  the 
sea  breezes  will  be  to  both  teacher  and  scholars,  fdr  no 
teacher  will  be  truly  successful  with  these  play  exercises 
unless  her  imagination  can  transport  her  to  the  seashore 
with  her  children.  After  this  imaginary  change  of  scene 
and  the  actual  change  from  intellectual  to  physical  activity, 
the  children  will  be  in  far  better  condition  for  the 
recitations  which  follow  these  exercises,  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  only  gone  through  a  few  perfunctory 
gymnastics. 

To  those  children  who  live  a  long  way  from  the  ocean 
this  trip  will  be  a  new  experience,  and  may  prove  a  good 
way  to  introduce  them  to  an  unknown  part  of  the  "  Great, 
wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world,"  while  those  who  do  know 
something  of  the  delights  of  the  seashore  will  enjoy  playing 
about  it  all  the  more. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  notice  our  - 
children  closely  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  for  them 
by  the  year's  work.  We  naturally  ask  ourselves  a  few  ques- 
tions. Do  our  children  stand,  walk,  and  sit  better  than 
when  they  came  to  us  last  fall?  Are  they  more  interested 
in  the  study  of  natural  objects?  Have  their  powers  of 
attention,  observation,  and  imagination  been  cultivated  by 
their  work  ?  Do  they  play  better  than  they  did  when  they 
first  came  to  us?  There  should  be  a  gain  in  all  these  ways 
and  in  many  more,  from  the  physical  exercises  alone,  leaving 
all  other  work  out  of  the  question.  The  positions  of  stand- 
ing and  sitting  are  things  to  which  much  attention  should 
be  given.  Little  children  cannot  stand  in  the  same  position 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  we  should  show  them  how  to  rest 
from  ordinary  standing  positions  during  recitations,  by  plac- 
ing first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  in  advance.  Unless 
we  do  this,  the  children  will  surely,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
stand  with  all  the  weight  on  one  foot,  or  the  weight  on  the 
heels  and  the  abdomen  pushed  fQrward,  or  in  some  one  of 
the  many  poor  positions  which  it  is  so  easy  for  the  little  ones 
to  fall  into.  To  keep  the  children  in  fairly  good  sitting 
position  also  requires  **  eternal  vigilance,"  and  when  we  read 
the  many  articles  that  are  now  written  on  this  subject,  and 
see  the  pictures  illustrating  the  malformations  arising  from 
bad  habits  of  posture,  it  makes  us  feel  the  importance  of 
theie  things.  But  if  we  are  to  see  the  ocean  to-day,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  start,  and  on  our  way  we  must  not  forget  to 
watch  the  children  as  they  walk  in  order  to  see  what  they 
have  gained  in  this  particular. 

A  Visit  to  the  Seashore 

1  The  children  rise  and  stand  in  the  aisles.  Let  them 
walk  around  the  room,  rise  on  tiptoe,  run  a  little,  then  walk 
again.  (They  are  walking  to  the  beach,  walk  on  toes  to  try 
and  get  near  to  some  birds  they  see,  begin  to  run  when 
they  first  see  the  water,  then  walk  along  the  beach.) 

2  Digging  in  the  sand.  Let  the  children  make  the 
motionfl  of  using  their  shovelsi  and  after  a  littlei  let  some  of 


i 


them   tell  what   they  have   made   by  digging,  as  a  well,  a 
pond,  a  river,  etc. 

3  Rise  on  tiptoe  and  walk  forward  taking  very  tong,  slow 
steps;  keep  on  toes  all  the  time.  (The  children  arc  now 
on  the  rocks  partly  covered  by  water  and  are  stepping  from 
one  to  another.) 

4  The  children  sit  on  the  desks  facing  their  chairs  and 
brace  their  feet  against  the  backs  of  the  chairs ;  stretch  the 
arms  out  in  front,  backs  of  hands  up,  and  make  fists ;  then 
pull  the  arms  backward  forcibly  until  the  elbows  are  pointing 
down  and  a  little  back,  the  forearm  as  near  to  the  upper  arm 
as  possible  and  the  chest  expanded ;  open  the  hands  and 
stretch  the  arms  forward  again  and  repeat  the  movement  a 
number  of  times.  (The  children  are  going  out  rowing.) 
As  the  rowing  movement  is  best  done  to  music,  half  of  the 
children  may  row  at  one  time  while  the  other  half  make  the 
music  by  singing  the  familiar  song : 

♦  "  Lightly  row,  lightly  row ! 
O'er  the  glassy  waves  we  go ! 
Smoothly  glide,  smoothly  glide, 
0*er  the  silent  tide ! 
k  Let  the  winds  and  waters  be 

Mingled  with  our  melody. 
Sing  and  float,  sing  and  float, 
In  our  little  boat !  '* 

5  The  children  in  each  aisle  go  as  far  toward  the  back 
of  the  room  as  possible  without  crowding.  Take  a  few  very 
small  running  steps  forward  to  the  left,  at  the  same  time 
bending  the  body  to  the  left,  then  a  few  steps  forward  to  the 
right  while  bending  to  the  right ;  continue  until  the  tront  of 
the  room  is  reached.  Make  the  movement  as  smooth  and 
quiet  as  possible.  (Imitation  of  the  fish  darting  through  the 
water  as  seen  from  the  boat.) 

6  Hands  on  hips;  heels  lift,  knees  bend  as  far  as 
possible,  stay  there  a  few  seconds  and  then  knees  stretch 
and  heels  sink.  (Some  seals  are  basking  on  the  flats,  and 
the  children  crouch  down  so  as  to  get  a  chance  to  see  them. 
The  seals  will  dive  when  they  see  people  coming  toward 
them  in  boats,  so  the  children  play  they  can  just  peep  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat  and  so  look  at  them.) 

7  Each  ^hild  lies  prone  across  his  desk,  his  head  towards 
the  front  of  the  room,  face  turned  to  one  side,  legs  straight, 
and  feet  fastened  in  the  back  oT[  the  chair,  behind  him.  At 
a  signal  from  the  teacher  they  all  place  hands  on  the 
hips  and  lift  the  shoulders  from  the  desk  as  high  as 
they  can ;  at  another  signal  they  resume  the  first  position. 
Repeat,  and  then  take  ordinary  standing  position.  (Seals 
basking  on  the  fiats.)  This  movement  can  be  given  with 
the  children  lying  on  the  floor,  when  the  condition  of  the 
floor  is  suitable. 

8  Hands  on  the  hips,  feet  apart ;  turn  the  body  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  right,  then  forward ;  keep  the  feet  quite 
still.  (The'  children  see  a  lighthouse  from  the  boat, 
and  the  teacher  tells  them  about  the  revolving  light  to  be 
seen  in  it  every  night.  The  movement  represents  the  light 
revolving.) 

9  Lift  the  arms  sideways  until  they  are  horizontal  <(  the 
yards  of  a  ship)  ;  bend  the  body  to  the  left,  then  up,  bend 
to  the  right,  come  up  again ;  repeat.  (The  rolling  of  a 
ship  which  the  children  see  in  the  distance.  The  wind  is 
rising  so  the  children  must  all  return  to  the  shore.) 

10  Each  child  stands  very  straight  on  his  chair,  facing 
the  aisle.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher  each  child  lifts  his 
left  foot,  stretching  it  forward,  and  jumps  to  the  floor,  land- 
ing on  both  •feet,  in  the  same  position  as  from  ordinary 
jumping.  Get  on  chair  again  and  repeat  with  the  right 
foot.  (The  children  are  jumping  from  rocks  or  logs  on  the 
beach.) 

1 1  Rock  Tag,  One  child  from  each  aisle  is  chosen  to 
be  /'//  he  tries  to  touch  the  others,  but  no  one  can  be  tagged 
when  standing  on  his  own  chair  (a  rock)  ;  the  children  roust 
stand  erect  without  touching  the  chair  with  the  hands ;  they 
can  be  tagged  while  getting  on  or  off  of  the  chair. 

1 2  Arm  Movement.  Imitation  of  the  motion  of  bird's 
wings  as  used  in  flying.  The  children  may  then  walk 
around  the  room  once  and  resume  their  seats.  (Returning 
to  school  from  the  beach.) 

Mttiic  in  '*  Soagi  iiid  Oamai  lof  Littlt  Oott,"  Walkar  and  J«iiki. 
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About  Poison  Ivy 

So  frequently  do  we  hear  of  people  being  poisoned  by 
this  plant,  that  there  can  be  but  one  explanation  :  it 
is  not  even  yet  sufficiently  known.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  it  sc^  often,  that  it  would  seem  as  though 
it  might  be  given  a  wide  berth,  especially  after  one  ''personal 
acquaintance"  with  it.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  teacher  who 
collected  some  bright  red  leaves,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
in  the  fall,  to  use  in  her  work  in  ilature  study  the  following 
Monday.  The  plant  proved  to  be  poison  ivy,  and  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  add  that  the  proposed  lesson  was  given 
up.  If  the  ivy  had  been  collected  Monday  morning,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  before  it  had  proved  its 
identity  to  the  teacher,  we  can  imagine  what  might  have 
happened.  Cases  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  serious,  besides 
the  pain  and  decided  inconvenience  for  a  time. 

What  are  some  of  the  marks  by  which  this  plant  may  be 
distinguished,  and,  being  recognized,  let  alone  ?  Some  say 
beware  of  vines  with  three  leaflets.  This  would  avoid  all 
trouble,  but  would  place  under  the  same  ban  our  virgin's 
bower  and  hog-peanut,  two  of  our  most  charming  vines, 
despite  the  common  name  of  the  latter.  But  certain  marks 
may  be  given  which  will  distinguish,  and  once  it  is  really 
known,  little  trouble  will  result.  Its  leaf,  first  of  all  —  of 
three  leaflets ;  its  surface  very  smooth,  and  with  a  fresh  green 
color.  In  June,  it  has  small  greenish-yellow  blossoms,  and 
in  the  fall,  grayish  berries,  which  are  often  picked  for  their 
decorative  appearance  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  plant. 

The  vine  climbs  by  roots  from  the  main  stem,  and 
presents  a  matted,  hairy  appearance  in  okl  growths  of  the 
plant  In  states  where  the  winters  are  severe,  woody 
growth  is  prevented,  and  it  becomes  a  trailing  vine.  In 
most  places,  it  is  a  climbing  vine,  hiding  stone  walls  and 
fences,  and  especially  liking  the  trunks  of  oak  trees.  When 
it  assumes  climbing  form,  it  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
character  mentioned  above. 

There  is  also  some  difference  in  the  leaves;  in  plants 
running  on  the  ground,  the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  more  cut 
and  notched,  while  those  clinging  to  trees  and  developing 
much  woody  tissue  are  more  nearly  entire  in  outline.  In 
autumn,  they  turn  yellowish  red.  ' 

One  of  the  peculiar  things  about  this  plant  is  its  varying 
effect  upon  different  persons.  Some  are  poisoned  by  going 
near  it,  even  if,  as  they  claim,  they  do  not  touch  it,  while 
the  alightest  touch  is  enough  to  cause  some  persons  misery 


for  a  time.  Others  seem  to  be  immune  to  its  effects.  I 
remember,  some  years  ago,  a  boy,  who,  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion of  the  rest,  would  calmly  chew  the  leaves,  always  taking 
care,  I  have  noticed,  not  to  swallow  them. 

The  ivy  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  our  virgin's 
bower,  or  wild  clematis.  The  latter  is  a  vine  climbing  over 
walls,  fences,  bushes,  etc.,  but  not  climbing  the  trunks  of 
trees,  or  developing  much  woody  tissue.  It  has  three  leaf- 
lets, considerably  toothed,  and  twists  the  petioles  of  leaves 
about  the  twigs  and  branches  of  other  plants  in  climbing. 
This  plant  does  not  flowei:  until  midsummer,  ;ind  its  flowers 
are  more  attractive  than  the  plant  itself.  They  are  white, 
and  in  fairly  large  clusters.  In  the  fall,  when  the  leaves 
turn,  the  clematis  has  its  seed,  with  long,  grayish  plumes, 
which  are  very  noticeable. 

In  the  fall,  the  ivy  may  be  mistaken  for  our  woodbine,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  but  the  number  of  leaflets  in  the  latter 
plant  is  Ave.  Then  a  comparison  of  the  shapes  of  the  leaf- 
lets of  the  two  shows  a  marked  difference. 

The  best  thing  to  relieve  the  intense  pain  caused  by 
poisoning  is  to  apply  cloths  wet  with  hamamelis.  The 
poison  of  the  ivy  is  due  to  an  oily  fluid,  which  spreads  over 
the  skin  and  causes  the  irritation.  F.  Schuyler  Matthews 
speaks  in  one  of  his  books  of  seeing  the  ivy  growing  in  close 
proximity  to  the  witch  hazel,  from  which  hamamelis  is 
manufactured.  Thus  the  poison  and  one  of  it  antidotes  were 
neighbors.— y<7^^r/A  A,  Cushmatiy  Popular  Science  News 


Roses 

Red  as  the  wine  of  forgotten  ages, 

Yellow  as  gold  of  the  sunbeams  spun ; 
Pink  as  the  gowns  of  Aurora's  pages, 

White  as  the  robe  of  a  sinless  one. 
Sweeter  than  Araby's  winds  that  blow, 
Roses,  roses,  I  love  you  so ! 

Crowning  the  altar  where  vows  are  spoken, 
Cradling  the  form  that  is  still  and  cold. 

Symbol  of  joy — of  love's  last  token, 
Telling  the  story  that  never  grows  old. 

Clusters  of  beauty  whom  none  can  debar. 

Know  ye,  I  wonder,  how  fair  ye  are? 

Blooming  for  monarch  In  palaces  royal, 

Queenllest  charmers  in  all  the  place, 
Blooming  for  yeoman,  tender  and  loyal. 

Stooping  to  kiss  his  toll-stained  face. 
Roses,  roses,  bom  but  to  bless, 
Yield  me  your  iieeret  of  lorelineM.— /«<<•  C.  S.  Dorr 
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1.  Good   bye,       lit  -  tie       school  -  room,  You      can   -  not        help     know  •  ing      TIs       June     out       of 

2.  The     ros    -    es    are        op  -    'ning,   The      breez  *  es  are      blow  *  ing,     Tis        June      in        our 

Chorus.     . 
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doors, 

And 

we 

must 

be 

go 
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hearts, 

So 

we 

must 

be 

go 

ing. 

'Tis      June  •  time,     'tis        Joy  -  time, 
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glad       min  -  utes     fly—    Good    bye,      lit    •    tie     school  room,  Good  bye,       oh,    good  bye,     good  bye. 


Tables  Reviewed 

EsnLY  Frsiberger,  Chicago 

IN  Other  papers  I  have  attempted  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  teaching  tables  by  inference,  by  draw- 
ing of  rectangles,  paper  cutting,  and  with  the  aid  of 
cardboard  tablets.  In  teaching  tables  of  2's  and  3's, 
there  have  been  little  reviews  in  columns  at  the  end  of  a 
lesson,  or  for  seat  work,  such  as  writing  upon  the  board 
I — 2 — 3,  and  asking  pupils  to  supply,  in  lines  below  this  one, 
othet  :iumbers  having  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  i — 2 — 3 
have  to  each  other.     For  instance  : 

I —    2 —    3 

8 —  16 —  24 

3—    6—    9 
12—  24—  36 
100 — 200—300 
and  the  like. 

I  have  found  it  practicable  when  teaching  3's  to  teach,  in 
connection,  the  table  of  inches,  feet,  and  yands,  not  by  just 
fglUng  the  pupils  that  there  are  12  inches  in  a  foot,  and  3 
feet  in  a  yard,  but  by  allowing  pupils  to  guess  at  the  length  of 
strings,  ribbons,  papers,  blackboards,  windows,  etc.,  and  by 
verifying  their  estimates  by  measurements  with  foot  ruler  or 
yard  stick.  Then  the  following  little  lesson  serves  to  impress 
the  relationship  of  the  quantities. 

Write  upon  the  board  i — 2 — 3.  As  stated  above,  ask  for 
quantities  having  same  relation  to  each  other  as  these  three 
numbers.  While  the  pupils^ecite  the  teacher  writes  on  the 
board : 

I—     2—     3 

I  ft. — 2  ft. — 3  ft. 

Ask  for  equivalents  of  quantities  given  in  the  second  line  and 
pupils  will  be  anxious  to  say 

12  in. — I  yd. — i  yd. 
^  yd. — 24  in. — 36  in. 

Other  tables  of  denominate  numbers  are  taught  from  time 
to  time^  the  table  of  4's  calling  for  the  introduction  of  liquid 
measure,  the  8's  for  dry  measure,  etc. 

After  the  table  of  6'^  has  been  learned,  pupils  are  able  to 
do  more  difficult  work,  and  will  enjoy  a  lesson  of  this  kind. 
Again  write  upon  the  board  i — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6.  Ask  class 
for  six  other  numbers  having  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as 
I — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6  have  to  each  other,  the  first  one  half  of 
the  second,  one  third  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  Soon  you 
may  have  obtained  this  from  the  class : 

I—  2—  3—    4—     5—     6— 

6 — 12 — 18 —  24 —  30 —  36 — 

25— 50— 75— 100— 125— 150— 

i—  4-  f—    I—  H—  I*— 
i-  *-  i-   i-   i-  I— etc. 

For  a  change,  write  the   six  numbers  and   place  any 


number  you  choose  under  any  one  of  these  six,  and  ask  for 
numbers  to  fill  out  the  line  as 

When  this  is  done 

I—  a—  3—  4—    S—    6 
24 — ^48 — 72—96 — 120 — 144 

—27— 

write  27  under  72,  or  ^  under  i — 2  or  4,  and  so  on. 

At  another  time  write  i  gallon  under  2  or  4,  and  proceed 

as  before : 

I—       2—       3—         4—        5—         6 
2  qt. — I  gal. — I J  gaL — 2  gal. — 2^  gal. — 3  gal. 

Then  ask  for  other  quantities  equal  to  these^  as : 

I—       2—       3—  4—       s—  6— 

2  qt,— I  gal.— I J  gal. —  2  gal. — 2^  gal.— 3  gal. 
4  pt. — ^4  qt. —  6  qt. — 16  pt. — 10  qt.  — 12  qt. 
i  gBA. — 8  pt. — 12  pt.  —  8  qt. — 20  pt.  — 24  pt.  etc. 

Or  write  x  yard  under  3  and  continue : 

I—        2—        3—        4—        5—        6— 

I  ft.  — 2  ft.  — I  yd.  — 1|  yd. — 5  ft.    — 2  yd. 
i  yd- — I  yd.  —3  ft.  —48  in.— If  yd.— 6  ft. 
12  in. — 24  in. — 36  in. —  4  ft. — 60  in. — 72  in. 

Write  48  hours  under  2,  and  pupils  will  delight  you  with 

I—       a—         3—  4—  S—        6— 

I  da. — 48  hr. — 72  hr. —  4  da. —    f  wk. — 6  da. 
24  hr. — 2    da. — 3   da.— 96  hr. — 120  hr. — 1^  wk.  etc. 

Or  write  3  pints  under  3,  and  you  may  be  rewarded  with  : 

I—        2—         3—        4—         s—        6— 
I    pt. — I    qt —  3    pt.— 2    qt. —  s    pt. — 3  qt. 
i    qt. — 2    pt. — i^    qt. — 4    pt. — 2|    qt. — 6  pt. 
i  g*l-— i  gal-—  t  «al-— i  S^-—  I  gal-— f  gal. 
Lively  interest  is  aroused  by  suddenly  varying  the  ratios 
in  this  way :  Write  24 — 36 — 48,  or  15 — 20—25,  or  i  pt — 
I  qt. — X  gal.,  or  i  qt — i  pk. — i  bu.^  and  call  for  quantities 
having  same  ratios  to  each  other. 

Later  on  try  more  numbers  until  i — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6— 
7 — 8 — 9 — 10 — n — 12  puzzles  the  class. 

In  this  manner  pupils  may  receive  drill,  not  only  in 
abstract  tables,  but  also  in  tables  of  denominate  numben, 
and  in  fractions. 

Does  this  not  suggest  interesting  seat  work  during  study 
periods? 


In  Jane  'tis  good  to  be  beneath  a  tree. 
While  the  blithe  season  comforts  every  t 
Steeps  all  the  brain  In  rest,  and  heals  the  heart, 
Brimming  it  o'er  with  sweetness  unawares, 
Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple  tree  fills  np 
And  tenderly  lines  some  last  year's  robin's  nest 
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Minnehaha 

And  Rouftd  About 

Mary  C.  Judd,  Author  of  IVigwmm  S/ories 

SHADES  of  Minnehaha !     Not  the  shade  of  a  mythical 
Indian  girl — who  never  existed  but  in  the  dreams  and 
rhythm  of  a  poefs  lines  —  but  shades  of  the  leafy 
trees^  homes  of  a  thousand  or  more  birds  of  northern 
summers. 

The  early  travelers  tell  us  that  the  true  Minnehaha  was 
the  leap  down  the  rocks  made  by  the  "Father  of  Waters," 
now  called  St  Anthony  Falls,  and  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  miUing  district  of  Minneapolis.  Some  even  go  so  far  as 
to  state  that  haAa  is  a  word  of  surprise«n  the  Ojibway  tongue ; 
that  when  the  Indian  canoes  came  up  the  Mississippi  to  this 
point,  and  found  they  could  make  no  salmon-like  leaps  from 
cascade  to  cascade  up  these  rapids,  and  over  this  noble  fall, 
they  noted  this  fact  in  the  name  Minnehaha, 
which  then  meant  a  check  for  them  in  the 
water's  course. 

Longfellow    never    saw     either     the 
giant  Mississippi  where   the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  marks    its    downward 
career,  nor  the  pigmy  Minnehaha 
Creek,  six  miles    farther   down, 
where   it  tumbles,  very   grace- 
fully, to  be  sure,  over  a  nar- 
row   ledge,  sixty   feet  above 
the    bed    carved    by    the 
waters  after  they  fall,  soon 
to   enter    the    Mississippi. 
Until  ten  years  ago  or  so, 
the    ledge    at    Minnehaha 
projected     sufficiently     to 
leave  a  space  wide  enough 
behind  the  falling  flood  for  • 
venturesome  feet  to  make 
a   trip   behind  the  watery 
curtain  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  • 
Cave  of  the  Winds  experi- 
ence. 

One    young    couple  were 
married  in  this  mystic  Min- 
nehaha room  of  shadows  and 
spray,  and    years     afterward, 
the     groom,     when    a    noted 
clergyman,  told  of  his  romantic 
wedding.     But  he  had  waited  to 
impart    his    secret    until    no    one 
would  dare  repeat  the  episode;  for 
the  narrow    ledge  of  rock  has  broken 
away  until  no  group  of  three  could  stand 
there  long  enough  to  hear   and   to   answei 

the    questions  which   make  two   souls   into  one.      Minnelmhaof  LongfdloW.Poem 

Danger   signs  are  put  up,  but  unless  one 
were    winged,   like   Mercury,   it   would   seem   a   needless 
attempt  at  walking  on  nothing,  to  venture  behind  the  thin 
sheet  of  falling  drops. 

No  myth  of  a  maiden  named  Minnehaha  occurs  in  any 
Indian  language,  or  in  the  translation  of  such  in  English 
prose.  Longfellow  took  a  port's  license  to  create  this 
delightful  pictture  of  brown  maidenhood,  and  all  give  him 
thanks  for  its  beauty  and  idealism. 

Hiawatha,  according  to  Indian  history,  when  verified  by 
authentic  writers,  was  a  wise  and  sober  statesman  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  He  dwelt,  and  ruled  with  more 
than  usual  Indian  wisdom,  in  the  central  part  of  what  is  now 
the  Empire  State.  There  are  no  legends  of  his  boyhood,  but 
that  matters  little.  His  musical  name  adds  a  double  beauty 
to  the  little  falls  near  Minneapolis,  as  they  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine  and  paint  rainbows  for  us  as  we  sit  in  the  shadows 
of  the  glen  below. 

Indians  of  the  Sioux  and  Ojibway  tribes  did  come  here  to 
fish  and  to  fight,  but  never  the  Iroquois.  Sioux  is  the  name 
the  French  gave,  for  sundry  reasons,  to  the  warlike  Dakotas. 
There  were  arrowmakers  somewhere  here  about,  and  the 


seeker  after  absolute  truth  will  find  traces^  of  verity  in  his 
search  for  facts  in  Minnehaha's  genealogy.  But  he  will  not 
find  that  there  was  any  real  man  or  maiden  of  the  poet's 
naming  ever  here  at  this  particular  spot. 

But  what  difference  does  that  make,  when  the  average 
American  knows  more  about  the  nymphs,  dryads,  and  fauns 
that  perambulate  Grecian  literature  and  lands,  than  about  the 
truth  of  the  real  aborigines  of  America? 

While  the  sun  is  shining  hot,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  days 
that  were  cool,  and  so  let  me  tell  you  of  a  trip  down  here 
during    the    last  ten  hours  of    winter  and  of  February. 
Minnesota  can  challenge  the  whole  country  as  to  the  amount 
of  ozone  she  can  scatter  on  the  breeze  of  a  cold  winter  day. 
I  found  plenty  of  that  indescribable  product  of  the  air  afloat 
when  I  alighted  from  the  electric  car  which  brings  one  to 
the  gateway  of  this  pretty  park.    Ozone  was  what  I  needed, 
and  it  made  me  feel  as  if  snowdrifts,  icy  paths,  and  a  tem- 
perature far  below  freezing  were  excellent  things,  and  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  their  opposites.      Minnesota 
has  a  high  altitude,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a 
tonic   quality  in    her  cooler  breezes  that 
seems  to  incite  and  excite  one  to  per- 
form   tasks   that   in    warmer    climes 
would  be  beyond  belief. 

The  falls  were  found    to  be 
wrapped  in  solid  sheets  of  ice. 
Little  frozen  cascades  kept  her 
silent  company  on  either  side 
of  tiie  glen,  for  the  melted 
snowdrifts    that   had    leaped 
down    the     week     before 
were  now  frozen  and   hard 
as  crystal.      EngUsh   spar- 
rows, were   the  only  birds 
in  the   trees   overhead,  al- 
though I  knew  that  chicka- 
dees, nuthatches,  creepers, 
and   kinglets  were    some- 
where   hidden    from    the» 
freezing    blasts.       Not    a 
squirrel,  red  or  gray,  chat- 
tered   a  welcome    to    me; 
but  what   did   I  care?    My 
feet    fairly    flew    over    and 
through    the     snowbanks,    as 
alone  I  hurried   to  the  deer 
park,  and  stood  by  the  den  of 
bears     to     watch     for    a    stray 
antlered     head.       It    was     near 
feeding   time.     Up  the   steep   trail 
came   a  herd  of  graceful  deer,   the 
same  kind   pictured  and  described   in 
The    Sandhill    tag."       They    saw    me, 
waited  a  moment  to  see  if  I  had  a  bale  of 
hay  hidden  for  their  coming,  then  with  twelve 
times  the  beauty  of  the  one  stag  of  the  book, 
they  were  seen,  for  a  moment,  fleeing,  flying,  sailing,  bounding 
down  that  hair  line  pathway,  straight  down  the  hillside,  then 
up  and  away. 

Leaning  against  the  protecting  wire  barricade,  I  waited  a 
minute,  hoping  to  see  them  again.  But,  instead,  a  monarch 
of  the  glen,  a  live  "  Alert,'!  unpainted  by  Rosa  Bonheur, 
stood  before  me.  Ten  prongs  on  each  antier  announced  his 
age  and  prowess.  Here  was  an  elk  worth  coming  miles  to 
see  —  and  here  he  was  hoping  that  I  might  feed  him  hay. 
His  harem  of  wives  were  a  littie  way  behind  him.  Their 
ears  were  ready  for  any  signal,  and  their  heads  were  turned 
toward  me,  while  their  bodies  were  hidden.  A  clap  of  the 
hands,  and  they,  too,  vanished  like  cloud  shadows,  into  the 
protection  of  the  trees  and  bushes.  How  that  tall  elk  man- 
aged to  carry  that  pair  of  oak  trees  on  his  head,  without 
breaking  a  tine,  or,  like  Absalom,  being  caught  in  a  tree,  he 
himself  only  knows.  No  man  would  like  to  decorate  himself 
in  that  manner  for  a  fight,  a  flight,  or  a  frolic.  But  rarely 
is  a  prong  broken  when  dropped  in  the  springtime,  and  his 
majesty,  the  stag,  has  to  go  for  a  seaspn  like  a  mooly  cow, 
hornless,  or  like  a  dethroned  king,  in  tattered  velvet. 
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For,  of  course,  you  know  that  reindeer,  elk,  moose,  and  all 
other  solid  horned  ruminants  drop  their  antlers  about  the 
time  the  sap  begins  to  flow  again  in  the  trees.  When,  like 
Samson,  the  monarch  is  shorn  of  his  beauty  and  strength 
by  the  natural  falling  of  his  head  decoration,  Sir  Elk  does 
not  stalk  around  in  quite  as  striking  poses.  He  keeps  in  the 
shade  until  the  horns  are  well  out  of  the  velvet,  and  he  is 
again  clothed  with  weapons  of  no  mean  power. 

The  wooded  and  fairly  well  watered  glen,  or  deerpark,  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  home  for  some  of  the  big 
game  animals  of  the  Northwest.  Moose,  elk,  deer,  antelope 
thrive  and  bring  up  their  families  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  they  do  in  the  open  forests,  and  hence  the  pleasure  in 
watching  them  in  their  apparent  freedom. 

Who  cares  to  see  a  wolf,  or  bear,  used  to  tramping  per- 
haps fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  cramped  into  a  little 
two  by  four  cage,  to  pace,  in  endless  rounds,  a  dreary  prison  . 
life  ?  Better  capital  punishment  than  life  imprisonment  for 
the  animal,  which  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  only  think 
and  remember  the  miles  he  once  was  glad  to  run. 

Quite  a  collection  of  birds  and  animals  is  here  to  amuse 
the  summer  visitor.  We  wonder  if  the  animals  are  also 
amused  by  seeing  the  various  faces  peering  through  their 
bars  from  the  outside. 

"  Down  the  glen  rode  armed  men." 

No,  down  the  glen  live  one-armed  men,  and  others,  for 
where  the  creek  joins  the  Mississippi,  on  the  high  bluffs 
looking  far  down  over  the  face  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  is 
situated  the  Soldiers'  Home,  a  group  of  eight  handsome 
buildings.  Five  miles  away  is  Fort  Snelling — with  its  two 
old-time  stone  forts,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  protect  this  frontier  from  Indians  and  others — and 
its  new  barracks  filled  with  regulars  under  orders  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

Between  the  Falls  and  the  Fort  is  Mendota,  a  spot 
beloved  of  artists,  for  it  is  quaint,  with  its  old-time  stone 
houses,  its  beautiful  trees,  and  its  most  picturesque  possi- 
bilities. Near  Mendota  are  groups  of  wigwams,  and  in  them 
live  Bull  Dog  and  his  wife.  Running  Deer  and  his  family, 
and  others,  but  no  Minnehaha,  or  Greek-like,  stately 
Hiawatha.  Here  did  live,  in  a  neat  cabin,  the  Dakota  who 
gave  a  friendly  warning  to  the  settlers  in  the  last  Indian 
attempt  to  free  their  land  from  the  intrusive  white.  The 
Indian  massacre,  it  is  called  by  Minnesotans  and  others. 
Indian  Joseph  and  his  patient,  kindly  wife,  both  full-blooded 
Dakotas,  or  Sioux,  are  now  gone   to  the  world  beyond. 


There  are  many  good  Indians  who  are  not  dead,  and  some 
live  at  Mendota. 

Birds  are  plentiful,  and  the  bird  lover  will  discover  old 
favorites,  and  may  find  new  ones.  I  counted  fifty-three 
empty  oriole  and  vireo  nests  that  last  day  of  February. 
But  the  leaves  hide  such  sights  in  June,  and  we  may 
only  listen,  while  sitting  in  these  shadows,  to  the  songs  of 
happy  birds,  singing  to  their  mates  in  this  year's  nests. 

Minnehaha  herself,  never  heard  these  songs,  but  for  that 
sharp  truth  we  do  not  care,  neither  for  the  fact  that  the  boy 
Hiawatha  never  lived  nor  hunted,  in  artistic  Greek  costume, 
down  this  lovely  glen.  But  we  know  that  we  are  here,  and 
that  is  enough  of  truth  for  one  summer  day,  and  all  things 
that  give  a  touch  of  romance  to  this  spot  are  accepted  as 
adding  to  our  pleasure.  No  searchlight  sent  out  by  the 
truth  seeker  can  disturb  our  day  dreams  for  this  hour. 


The  Heart  of  the  Hills 

There's  a  wonderful  country,  lying 
Far  off  from  the  noisy  town, 

Where  the  wind-flower  swings, 

And  the  veery  sings, 
And  the  tumbling  brooks  come  down  | 
'Tis  a  land  of  light  and  of  laughter, 
Where  peace  all  the  woodland  fills ; 

'Tis  the  land  that  lies 

'Neath  the  summer  skies, 
In  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills. 

The  road  to  that  wonderful  country 
Leads  out  from  the  gates  of  care ; 

And  the  tired  feet 

In  the  dusty  street 
Are  longing  to  enter  there ; 
And  a  voice  from  that  land  is  calling, 
In  the  rush  of  a  thousand  rills : 
**  Come  away,  away. 

To  the  woods  to-day, 
To  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills." 

# 
Far  away  in  that  wonderful  country, 
Where  the  skies  are  al<ways  blue, 

In  the  shadows  cool. 

By  the  foaming  pool. 
We  may  put  on  strength  anew ; 
We  may  drink  from  the  magic  fountain, 
Where  the  wine  of  life  distils ; 

And  never  a  care 

Shall  find  us  there, 
In  the  heart  of  the  happy  hlHs. 


S.  Cutler 
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Practical  Number  Work 

A.  C.  SCAMMELL,  Milford,  Mass. 

A  NOVEL  and  pleasing  method  of  number  work  is 
winning  its  way  into  the  lower  schools.* 
The  working  outfit  of  each  child  consists  of  a  box 
of  wooden  measures,  one  crayon,  one  foot  rule,  and 
a  box  of  cardboard  rectangles,  marked  off  into  one  inch 
squares ;  these  last  are  used  for  the  building  of  larger  rect- 
angles on  their  work-tables,  as  their  desks  are  called. 

The  children  cut  these  small  rectangles  from  a  large  sheet 
of  prepared  cardboard,  covered  with  one  inch  squares. 
After  each  cutting,  an  explanation  like  this  follows :  "  I 
have  cut  a  rectangle  4  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide ;  it 
contains  8  square  inches;  its  perimeter  is  12  inches.'* 


A. 

/in. 

B 

• 

C. 

D. 

E, 

As  I  entered  the  second  grade  room,  the  fifty  children 
were  crayoning  a  line  upon  the  floor,  at  the  left  of  their 
desks.  This  was  in  response  to  the  order,  "  Draw  a  10  inch 
line."  On  measuring,  most  of  the  lines  were  found  to  be 
correct ;  the  others  varied  from  the  right  by  the  fraction  of 
an  inch. 

An   arrangement  of  the   wooden  measures  by  the    . 
children  upon  their  "work  table,"  began  their  regular 
number  lesson.     "  Take  up  a  6  inch  measure  ;  place 
a  2  inch  measure  below  it.     Tell  the  stories." 

"  My  2  inch  measure  is  4  inches  shorter  than  my  6 
inch  measure." 

"  My  6  inch  measure  is  4  inches  longer  than  my  2 
inch  measure." 

"  It  takes  three  2  inch  measures  to  make  a  6  inch 
measure." 

"  My  2  inch  measure  is  one  third  as  long  as  my  6 
inch  measure." 

**  My  6  inch  measure  is  three  times  as  long  as  my  2 
inch  measure." 

"You  may  look  for  two  measures  that  will  make 
a  10  inch  measure." 

One  replied  :  '*  Two  5  inch  measures." 

'* But  what  about  them?     I  wish  for  the  story ^ 

John  corrects :  "  Two  5  inch  measures  will  make 
a  10  inch  measure." 

All  the  different  additions  that  make  ten  are  given 
in  sentences,  by  the  children,  each  answer  being  tested 
by  placing  the  small  measures  against  the  foot  rule. 

"  Look  for  a  2  inch  measure ;  take  it ;  find  the  6 
for  it." 

"I  have  a  2  inch  measure;  the  6  for  it  is  a  12 
inch  measure." 

"  Your  I  is  a  3  inch  measure ;  find  the  4  for  it." 

"My  I  is  a  3  inch  measure;  the  4  for  it  is  a  12 
measure." 

The  visualization  and  touch  tests  were  notable  for  their 

*  Miss  Sarab  |.  Walter.  Training  School,  WUUmantic,  Cotm.r  is  the  author  off  this 
method. 


accuracy.    The   children  were   never  allowed  to  say,  "  I 
guess.'*    The  teacher,  at  her  desk,  holds  up  a  measure,  and 
asks  a  child,  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  "  How  long  is  this?" 
"  I  think  it  is  8  inches  long." 

"  How  many  think  that  Mary  is  correct  ^  Fred  may  come 
to  the  desk  and  test  by  his  rule." 

"  Now,  children,  let's  have  our  game.  You  may  all  sit 
erect,  with  arms  folded  behind  you,  and  you  may  close  your 
eyes." 

The  teacher  places  a  measure  in  the  folded  hands  of  each 
child. 

"  Now,  open  your  eyes.    What  measure  have  you,  Kate  ?" 
"  I  think  it  is  a  10  inch  measure." 
"  Bring  it  before  you,  and  test." 

Each  correct  pupil  took  his  place  in  line  before  the 
teacher's  desk.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  who 
had  answered,  gave  exact  measurements. 

Blackboard  work ;  The  teacher  passes  to  the  chil- 
dren at  the  board  slips  with  written  problems,  which, 
she  says,  she  has  prepared  in  evenings  at  home. 

"  Problem:  "  Draw,  with  your  rule,  a  line  7  inches 
long,  and  another  3  inches  longer." 

.Problem:  "Draw  a  4  inch  square.  How  many 
square  inches  does  it  contain?  How  long  is  it? 
How  wide  is  it?     How  many  inches  around  it?  " 

Explanation :  "  I  have  drawn  a  line  7  inches  long. 
I  have  drawn  another  3  inches  longer.  7  inches  +  3 
inches  =  10  inches.  7  inches  —  3  inches  =  4 
inches." 

"  I  have  drawn  a  4  inch  square.  Each  side  meas- 
ures 4  inches.     It  is  16  inches  around  it." 

"  Draw  a  line  8  inches  long.  Find  how  many  2 
inch  lengths  there  are  in  it."     8-^2=4. 

"  Draw  a  line  i  foot  long.  How  many  3  inch 
lengths?"     12  ~  3  =  4. 

"How  many  4  inch  lengths?"  12  -r  4  =  3* 
"Or  6  inch  lengths?"  12-^61=2.  "Or  2  inch 
lengths?"     12  4-  2  z=6." 

"  Draw  a  line  3  inches  long.     Draw  another  three 
times  as  long."     3  X  3  =  9. 

"How  many  inches  in  the  two  lines? "     9  +  3  =z  12. 
"  Draw  a  line  2  inches  long.     Draw  the  2  for  it."     2  X 
2  =  4. 

"  The  2  is  S  inches.     Draw  the  i  for  it."     ^  of  6  =  3. 
Work  with  cardboard:   "  Make,  on  your  work  table,  a 
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Arrangement   of  Afeasures. 

rectangle,  6  inches  by  2  i  nches,  with  one  inch  squares, 
and  count  the  surface  by  long  rows,  first,  and  then  by  short 
rows." 

"  Long  rows,  6,  12  inches  j  short  rows,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 
inches." 
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**  Now,  make  a  different  rectangle  with  the  same  square 
inch  measures." 

"  Build  a  rectangle  18  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide." 

To  do  this,  some  place  three  6  inch  by  2  inch  rectangles 
side  by  side.  One  says:  "I  have  built  a  rectangle  18 
inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  It  contains  36  square 
inches.     Its  perimeter  is  40  inches." 

The  squares  were  counted  by  6*s  and  by  2*s.  Other 
children  use  larger  or  smaller  oblongs  in  building  this  rect- 
angle, so  that  a  variety  of  stories  is  told. 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  children,  and  think  of  a  rectangle  that 
shall  contain  36  square  inches.  When  you  can  see  it, 
with  your  eyes  shut,  you  may  open  your  eyes  and 
build  it." 

Some  build  6  inch  squares,  others  build  oblongs. 

In  counting  the  perimeter,  this  order  is  observed :  upper 
edge,  lower  edge,  right  side,  left  side. 

Th^  solids^  up  to  the  yard  lengths,  are  supplied  to  the 
schools  where  this  system  is  taught.  The  teaching  is  in 
this  wise  : 

''  Close  your  eyes,  children,  and  think  of  a  solid  that  is 
4  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  high."  After 
constructing  the  solid  of  i  inch  cubes,  they  say,  "  I  have 
built  a  solid  4  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  high. 
It  contains  16  cubic  inches." 

"Now,  find  the  square  inches  in  the  surface." 

To  do  this,  corresponding  cardborard  measures  are  placed 
upon  the  six  sides  of  the  solid ;  the  teacher  then  removes 
these,  one  by  one,  holding  them  up  for  the  children  to 
count. 

For  variety,  the  school  may  resolve  itself  into  families,  as  j 
"  The  Five  family  may  come  forward." 

Each  of  the  Five  selects  his  rectangfe  in  order,  and 
explains  it.  These  rectangles  are :  5  inches  by  i  inch,  5 
inches  by  2  inches,  5  inches  by  3  inches,  5  inches  by  4 
inches,  5  inches  by  5  inches." 

Several  families  are  thus  called  out,  the   last  member  of 
each  family  being  a  square. 

In  a  third  grade  room,  a  blackboard  was  covered  with 


rectangles,  and  their  relations  were  noted.  Questions  like 
these  were  given : 

"If  Bis  T,  what  is  2?" 

Ans,     If  B  is  I,  C  is  2. 

"  What  part  of  C  is  D?" 

Ans.     D  is  f  of  C. 

"  Find  \  of  C." 

Ans.    A  is  ^  of  C. 

"Thenf  of  Cis— ?" 

Ans.    I  of  C  is  B,  or  \  of  C. 

This  manual  work  of  the  little  folks  calls  to  the  front  their 
best  allies,  who  teach  them  the  "four  rules,"  fractions, 
language  (and  better),  observation,  comparison  and  con- 
fidence. 

How  to  Make  Roses 

"  It's  summer,"  says  a  fairy, 

"  Bring  me  tissue  light  and  airy ; 
Bring  me  colors  of  the  rarest. 
Search  the  rainbow  for  the  fairest 
Sea-shell  pink,  and  sunny  yellow. 
Kingly  crimson,  deep  and  mellow ; 
Faint  red  in  Aurora  beaming. 
And  the  white  in  pure  pearl  gleaming. 

"  Bring  me  diamonds  from  the  spaces 
Where  the  air  the  earth  embraces  ; 
Bring  me  gold  dust  by  divining 
Where  the  humming  bird  is  mining ; 
Bring  me  sweets  as  rich  as  maybe 
From  the  kisses  of  a  baby ; 
With  an  art  no  fay  discloses 
I  am  going  to  make  some  roses." — SeL 


'  The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining : 
Therefore  I  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  Inside  oat 

To  show  the  lining." 
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National  Educational  Association  Meeting 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  JULY  6-10,  1903 

For  the  above  occasion  the 

WABA5H   LINE 

Will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  especially  reduced  rates  to  Boston,  with  a  liberal 
choice  of  routes.  Tickets  will  be  sold  July  ist  to  5th,  inclusive,  with  extreme 
limit  for  return  until  September  ist  if  desired. 

Numerous  attractive  side  trips  will  be  offered  at  reduced  rates. 

For  illustrated  Folder  containing:  map  of  routes  and  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
together  with  a  list  of  hotels,  their  location  and  rates,  address 

C.  S.  CRANE,  QenM  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt., 

St.  Louis,  Mo* 


"WHAT  WE  MAY  DO^' 


A  Book  of  Sewing  Card  Patterns — Forms  of  Life 

in  Straiglit  Lines 


ARRANGED  BY   ANNA   W.   DBVBRBAUX, 
Sopervisor  off  KladergartMU,  Lowell*  flats. 


The  Patterns  are  practical  and  artistic.  The  Designs  are  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  Kindergartners  and  Primary  Teachers  and 
pleasing  children. 

PRICE,    .     .    SIXTY  CENTS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  AtlanU  San  Francisco 
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TOGETHER 


J 


une 


Let  us  be  grateful  for  another  June,  and  show  our  grati- 
tude by  absorbing  just  as  much  of  it  as  we  possibly  can,  and 
what  we  absorb  with  most  pleasure,  we  must,  of  course,  give 
to  the  children.  In  the  millennium,  when  all  things  are  made 
right,  perhaps  the  end  of  the  school  year  will  not  come  in 
June.  Weariness  and  worries  are  out  of  place  in  these 
heavenly  days,  yet  they  always  come  with  them,  in  the 
school  world.  When  the  powers  that  be  come  to  realize 
that  a  June  examination  does  not  test  the  gain  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  through  the  year,  these  will  be  no  more. 
And  when  the  re-election  of  teachers  takes  place  in  the  middle, 
instead  of  the  end,  of  the  year,  one  more  cause  of  anxiety  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  closing  month  of  school.  Then  June 
will  have  a  little  more  opportunity  to  accomplish  its  spiritual 
mission.  It  isn't  much  use  to  say,  "  Don't  worry,"  yet  I  do 
say  it.  Get  all  the  June  you  can,  even  if  fear-shadows 
darken  your  vision  now  and  then.  Out  doors  is  a  remedy 
for  most  ills.  Whatever  you  give  up,  get  out  doors,  and 
breathe  deeply. 


Summer  Plans 


Are  they  maturing  or  matured  ?  I  wonder  how  many  are 
coming  to  our  Boston  N.  E.  A,  ?  At  last  this  organization 
has  planned  a  summer  meeting  that  is  so  sensible  that  even 
tired  teachers  can  enjoy  it.  No  afternoon  sessions  —  thus 
giving  everybody  a  chance  to  go  sight-seeing,  or  to  sleep, 
with  no  feeling  of  "  dodging  "  the  meetings,  if  escapades 
from  N.  E.  A's.  ever  do  haunt  the  conscience.  Boston  hints 
mysteriously,  at  something  characteristic  and  unique  for  a 
treat  to  the  visitors  on  its  own  account,  but,  thus  far,  it  is 
not  revealed. 

Tk^  Emerson  Centennial  will  be  observed  by  a  memorial 
school,  at  Boston  and  Concord,  for  three  weeks,  beginning 
immediately  after  the  N.  E.  A. ;  morning  sessions  at  Con- 
cord, and  evening  sessions  in  Boston.  This  will  be  an 
intellectual  treat  of  the  highest  order. 

Summer  Schools  Think  many  times  before  you  bury 
yourselves  in  some  summer  school  for  six  weeks,  giving  the 
whole  day  to  hard  study,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  higher  per 
cent  in  an  examination,  or  a  higher  salary  on  your  return. 
It  is  absolutely  a  sin  against  one's  self  to  spend  the  recreation 
period  in  such  a  way.  Let  Ambition  beckon  and  friends 
persuade,  but  go  where  rest  can,  be  found.  Before  the  close 
of  another  year  you  will  regret  it,  if -you  do  not.  You  owe  it 
to  the  school  for  which  you  are  engaged  next  year,  to  bring 
to  it  all  the  energy  god  freshness  you  can  accumulate  in 
vacation.  There  are  summer  schools  that  combine  study 
and  recreation  and  are  helpful  in  every  way.  You  need 
inspiration,  breadth,  new  and  superior  acquaintances,  and 
all  the  freedom  you  can  get,  in  a  summer  school.  Health 
first,  and  study  afterwards. 


Try  It 

Somebody  suggests  that  we  watch '  a  field,  or  group,  of 
daisies,  when  the  wind  blows,  and  jot  down,  on  a  staff,  the 
rhythmic  movements  they  make,  in  notes.  Will  some 
musical  teacher  try  this,  this  summer,  and  give  it  to  us  in 
the  fall  ?     "  Everything  sings,"  says  Emerson. 


This  paper  is  not  published  in  July  and  August 


June  Boat  Song 

A  piano  accompaniment  of  the  June  Boat  Song  in  this 
number  can  be  hzA  by  addressing  Mr.  Charles  E.  Boyd, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass.,   Price,  12  cents. 


Next  Year 


"  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten  Cities,"  will  be  the  promi- 
nent serial  next  year  in  Primary  Education.  A  former 
series,  "  Reading  in  Tbn  Cities,"  proved  so  helpful  to 
teachers  that  I  have  been  frequently  requested  to  give  a 
similar  one  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  The  first 
instalment  will  appear  in  the  September  number.  The 
cities  selected  will  represent  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Illustrations  of  school-room  work  will  be  given  in  each 
article,  and  teachers  will  find  this  a  rare  opportunity  to  learn 
the  various  methods  used  in  teaching  this  difficult  subject  to 
the  youngest  children. 

"  Legends  of  the  Rhine."  It  is  with  a  little  triumphant 
flourish  of  the  pen  that  I  announce  that  selections  from 
these  ancient  legends  will  appear  in  this  paper  next  year. 
No  educational  paper,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  liter- 
ary periodical,  has  ever  attempted  to  prepare  these  for 
the  children.  It  might  be  supposed  that  they  have  been 
considered  too  wild  and  exciting  for  children,  but  since  even 
our  youngest  have  been,  for  years,  mercilessly  regaled  with 
hydra-headed  monsters  and  tragedies  galore  under  the  name 
of  classic  literature,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Rhine 
lore  seems  rather  colorless  and  tame  to  them.  Very  care- 
fully will  these  legends  be  chosen  and  pruned,  in  their 
preparation  for  Primary  Education,  and  it  is  believed  their 
freshness  and  attractiveness  will  prove  a  pleasure  to 
teachers  and  children.  Wait  and  see  if  they  will  not  listen 
to  the  marvelous  song  of  the  **  Lorelei  "  they  will  hear  about 
next  September. 

"  American  History  Stories,"  in  coarse  type,  for  the  chil- 
dren to  read  for  themselve^ — their  very  own — will  be  a  new 
feature  of  this  paper  for  the  coming  year. 

"  Animal  Talks  and  Stories,"  for  each  month,  in  the  spirit 
of  Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  will  be  welcomed,  I  know.  A 
picture  of  one  animal  will  be  given  each  month  in  simple 
outline  for  blackboard  reproduction. 

**  Hygiene  for  the  Little  Ones."  Have  the  teachers  sup- 
posed I  was  indifferent  to  this  vital  need  in  the  training  of 
children,  because  so  little  about  it  has  appeared  in  these 
pages  ?  Everything  but  that.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
writers  who  can  present  this  subject  to  the  children  in  an 
attractive,  efficient,  and  sane  way.  I  hope  I  have  found 
such  help  for  next  year. 

"  Little  Children  in  Foreign  Countries."  A  child  from 
each  country  will  tell  her  own  everyday  life,  in  the  simple 
way  one  child  talks  to  another.  This  will  appeal  to  our 
children  as  no  book  of  travels  or  descriptioi^s  could  ever  do. 
Two  pages  of  these  stories  will  be  given  as  supplementary 
reading,  in  large  type,  in  each  issue  of  the  paper.  The 
pictures  necessary  to  give  lifa-to  it  all,  will  appear,  bi-monthly, 
as  a  separate  supplement  sheet.  There  will  be  many  pic- 
tures, and  in  simple  outline  for  blackboard  use.  The  scheme 
to  combine  story  and  pictures,  in  such  form  that  the  children 
can  read  and  draw  for  themselves,  must  prove  a  mine  of 
resource  for  the  teacher.  It  will  be  easy  to  create  an 
enthusiasm  with  this  series,  and  the  children  can  be  made 
into  veritable  tourists  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Supplementary  Reading,  stories,  games,  recitations,  and 
songs  with  new  music,  will  ajways  be  found  in  Primary 
Education. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  in  preparation 
for  next  year.  May  we  all  be  ready  for  them,  when  the  time 
comes,  with  rested  nerves,  warm  hearts,  and  new  courage. 
May  each  have  a  happy  vacation  in  her  own  way.     Good^iye^ 
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SOZODOKT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oaa 

PRCPARCD  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  new  york 


One  in  the  Hand  is  Wortli  Two 
in  the  Store 

A  LWAYS  plan  so  as  to  have  on  hand  at  least 
•^    one  of 

DIXON'S  ^RSgrnxB  PENCILS 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  your  labor  will  be 
lij^tened  by  the  u^e  of  a  smooth,  strong,  evenly-graded 
pencil. 

Like  Ben  Franklin  —  probably  the  most  talented 
man  America  ever  proauced  —  you  will  laugh  over 
ywxT  work  when  using  these  pencils. 

Do  you  wish  pleasure?  Then  use  Dixon's  Amerl- 
'cmn  Oniphite  Pencils,  and  lo!  great  pleasure  will 
come  from  your  toil. 

Send  lb  cents  in  stamps  /or  samples  thai 
will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CRECC  SHORTHAND 

l^e  most  popular  svstem  In  America  to  day,  taught 
In  more  business  and  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
svstems  combined.    Our  greatest  dlillcalty  Is  to  sap- 
plytlie  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  onr  Interesting  booklet, 

"About  Oress  Shorthand/' 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 

57  WMhinffton  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Kindergarten  Training 

By  Correspondence 

Thorough  instruction  for  conducting  a  kindergarten, 
assisting  the  primary  teacher  or  training  children  in 
the  home.    For  particulars,  address 

ANN  ARBOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Mfchigan  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


•IDEAL   LETTER  CARDS 
IDEAL  WORD   BUILDERS 
IDEAL  NUMBER  CARDS 
IDEAL  SENTENCE  BUILDERS 
IDEAL  PICTURE  CARDS 

Are  a  few  of  our  many  popular  forms  of 
Busy  Work.  Send  for  nee  Catalog. 

IDBAIi  BUST  WORK  CO. 
6011  Princeton  Ave.,   Chicago,  III. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

have  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

We  have  many  sises  of  crayons  and  styles 

of  packages,  and  assort  the  colors  to 

snlt  Drawing;  Teachers 

If  this  interests  you  send  5c,  for  sample,  prices, etc. 

FBANKLfN  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


High-grade  Visiting  Cards  50c.  per  100. 

Conect  styles  and  sizes.   Booklet  &  Samples  free 

BUFFALO  CARD  COMPANY 

^  Mooney  BuUdint,  Butfalo,  W.  Y. 


i^niiuu 


—  The  Merchants*  Club  of  Chicago  has 
donated  $150  to  the  board  of  education,  to 
be  given  as  a  prize  to  the  person  presenting 
the  most  acceptable  school  kitchen  plan. 

The  president  and  three  other  members 
of  the  28th  sectional  school  board  In  Phila- 
delphia have  been  convicted  of  taking 
bribes  from  women  candillates  for  posi- 
tions as  school  teachers. 

— A  negro  educational  convention  held  at 
Chattanooga,  adopted  resolutions  urging 
the  negroes  to  develop  themselves  along 
agricultural  and  mechanical  lines,  as  lead- 
ing to  the  most  useful  citizenship  and  sub- 
stituting wholesome,  rural  life  for  the  idle 
and  squalid  life  of  the  towns. 

A  bill  is  before  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature to  increase  the  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic school  libraries  to  forty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  make  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion more  direct.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  money  must  be  apportioned  to  counties 
and  cities  by  the  state  superintendent  and 
reapportioned  within  each  county  by  the 
school  commissioners. 

—  In  view  of  the  recent  decree  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  granting  reforms  to  his 
subjects  and  urging,  among  other  things, 
the  strengthening  of  the  schools,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  of  interest  as  showing 
the  extraordinary  dedciencies  of  the  pri- 
mary school  system  of  the  country.  Only 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  Russian  children, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen,  at- 
tend school.  For  4,026,000  children  there 
are  only  78,000  schools.  In  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, largely  inhabited  by  Germans,  there 
is  one  school  for  every  671  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  rest  of  Russia  there  is  one  for 
every  1,676.  In  some  of  the  provinces 
there  is  only  one  school  for  over  6,000  in- 
habitants. The  worst  state  exists  in  Fer- 
ghana, in  Central  Asia,  where  there  is  one 
school  for  97,626  people. 

— The  students  of  Boston  University  are 
discussing  a  talk  which  Prof.  Marshall  L. 
Perrin,  of  the  University,  gave  to  his  class 
on  the  subject  of  indiscriminately  sending 
boys  and  girls  to  college.  According  to 
the  great  educator,  a  great  mistake  is 
made  by  those  parents  who,  knowing  that 
their  children  lack  brains,,  still  think  they 
can  have  them  trained  to  lives  of  useful- 
ness, by  packing  them  off  to  a  university. 
Dr.  Perrin  declared  that  careful  judgment 
should  be  used  in  choosing  between  prac- 
tical instruction  and  higher  education. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  many  a  boy 
would  do  better  to  stick  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  many  a  girl  to  the  millinery 
trade.  Too  many  feel  that;  going  to  col- 
lege is  going  to  redeem  their  lives.  It 
sometimes  ruins  them.  Some  people  are 
no  good  in  college,  but  all  right  in  other 
lines.  It  is  much  better  to  be  a  successful 
laborer  than  a  tenth-rate  minister,  a  fif& 
teenth-rate  lawyer,  or  a  petty  school-ma'am. 


A  Lady  ^9 
GomplexSon 

can  be  made  soft^  smooth,  and  free 
horn  ptmcles,  by  the  daily  use  of 
chafCoaL  It  absorbs  all  gases»  and 
itopt  fermentatioa.  This  causes  a 
taptd  clearing  of  the  complexion* 

MURRAY'S 
OHARGOAL    TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal* 

V  RKK— One  full  size  25c.  box,  mailed 
once  onlyt  upon  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 


SPECTACLES  SUSfTS^: 

AOBNTSWAMTBD.   COUUTBB  00.,  GUing* 


WE  MANUFACTURE m^ 

The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

Special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  McCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GINSENG 


Book  free,  telling 
how  to  invest  in 
the  Ginseng  in- 
dustry and  double 
your  money.  P.  B.  HILLS,  Box  60,  Rose  HIU,N.Y. 

LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  pooeM  •  fkir  edueMlea.  why  not  uUIlM  It  at  •  nntMl 
ftod  unerowdcd  proftMloa  wing  %\h  to  $«  wwklyT    BhaatioM 
alwaji  obtainable.    We  are  the  original  loBtruetora  by  mall. 
HOXa  OOBBBSPOKDBNOS  80H00L.  PhUadelikiila 

AS  AN   EDUCATION 

Everyone  who  attends  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at 
Boston  should  arrange  to  take  one  of  the  many 
Popular  and  Interesting  Trips  offered  by  the 

EASTERN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

TO 

Picturesque  Maine  S.  British  Provinces 

ON 

New  and  Magnificent  Steamers,  with 
Comfort,  Luxury  and  Safety 

Sailings  during  July  and  August: 

For  Bangor  and  Bar  Harbor,  calling  at  intermediate 
landings  on  the  Penobscot  River  and  Bay,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Niglit  Line  to  Portland  at  7  p.m.  daily. 

I>ay  Line  to  Portland,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, at  9  A.M.  For  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calais,  Eastport, 
St.  Andrews,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at 
9  A.M. ;  for  St.  John  direct,  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  xa  noon.  Connecting  for  all  points  in  the  British 
Provinces. 

For  Bath,  Gardiner,  Augusta  and  landings  on  the 
Kennebec  River,  Boothbay  and  landings  on  the 
beautiful  Sheepscot  Bay.  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
6  P.M.  Sunday  service  to  Batn  only  at  8  a.m.;  re- 
turning same  day  at  6  p.m. 

For  folders  and  full  information,  write 

A.  H.  HANSCOM, 

CALVIN  AUSTIN,  G.  P.  &  f.  A. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Man.,  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston. 

EASY  HEHORY  GEHS 

FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

A  choice  set  of  pretty,  jet  easy 
Memory  Gems,  printed  on  cards,  in 
neat  cloth  case.     Very  popular. 

Price,  20  Cents 


Educational  Publishing  Co., 

So  BromUeld  St.,  Bo.4ton 
New  York  Chkago  San  Francisco 
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How  Flyer  Took  Care  of  Baby 

Mary  Louise  King 

On  his  way  to  the  beach,  Baby  met  Flyer.  Flyer  was  a 
big  white  dog  with  kind  brown  eyes. 

Before  long,  Baby  and  Flyer  found  Lucy  and  Karl  and 
Madge  and  Rose  and  Gerald.  They  were  all  plajdng  in  the 
sand  with  pails  and  shovels. 

'Til  make  you  a  garden,  Baby,"  said  Lucy,  "all  with 
teeny  weeny  pink  shells  for  flowers." 

'*  Pshaw ! "  said  Karl, ''  I'm  building  a  fort.  Leave  it  alone. 
Flyer.    You're  just  a  dog.    You  don't  know  anything." 

But  it  was  a  big  wave  that  knocked  down  Karl's  fort.  It 
came  just  to  Baby's  toes  as  he  dug  in  the  sand. 

He  clapped  his  hands.'  Then  he  watched  a  little  wave 
reach  up  its  white  fingers  for  Lucy's  garden.  And  while  he 
watched  along  came  another— a  big,  big,  big  wave. 

'*  Run,  run,"  screamed  Gerald.  And  how  they  did  run. 
Baby  fell  downl  When  he  picked  himself  up,  his  stockings 
and  shoes  were  wet  and  his  clean  linen  suit  was  soaked 
through. 

Lucy  was  wet  too  and  so  was  Madge.  So  they  all  lay 
down  out  of  reach  of  the  waves  to  dry  off.  And  Baby  went 
,  to  sleep. 

<<  Let's  put  sand  all  over  him,  and  leave  him  here  till  we 
go  to  the  hotel,"  said  Karl. 

So  they  covered  Baby  with  sand.  They  were  careful  to 
leave  a  place  for  him  to  breathe. 

Then  they  all  went  back  to  their  play.  The  boys  went 
one  way  and  the  girls  another.  An  old  sailor  asked  Karl 
and  Gerald  to  go  Ashing. 

'*  Rose  will  look  after  Baby,  of  course,"  thought  Karl  as 
they  sailed  away. 

But  the  girls  left  the  beach  to  play  on  the  shore  of  one  of 
the  little  lakes  not  far  away.  ''  Karl  will  see  to  Baby,  I 
know,"  said  Rose  to  Madge. 

And  so  it  happened  that  no  one  looked  after  Baby  —  that 
is,  no  one  but  Flyer. 

By  and  by  the  tide  began  to  come  in.  Higher  and  higher 
rolled  the  great  waves  on  the  beach. 

Flyer  grew  anxious.  He  ran  up  and  down  the  beach. 
He  barked  and  barked,  but  no  one  heard. 

At  last,  he  left  Baby  and  ran  to  the  hotel.  Mamma  and 
Nurse  were  looking  everywhere  for  Baby.  Flyer  rubbed 
against  them.  He  ran  a  little  way  toward  ^e  beach.  Then 
he  came  back  and  coaxed  them  to  follow. 

"He  wants  something,"  said  Mamma.  "Maybe  —  it's 
I " 

Back  down  to  the  beach  they  ran  —  Mamma,  Nurse,  and 
Flyer.  There,  safe  and  sound,  was  Baby.  But  every 
minute  the  great  waves  came  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer. 

Mamma  hugged  Baby.  Then  she  hugged  Flyer.  Then 
sat  down  in  the  sand  and  hugged  them  both  together. 

"  Oh,  Baby,  Baby,"  she  said ;  "  what  should  we  have  done 
if  Flyer  hadn't  taken  care  of  you  ?  " 


A  Weaving  Game 

First  choose  a  row  of  children  for  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
standing  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  a  child 
may  pass  easily  between  them.  Second^  choose  a  child,  or 
children,  for  thread  of  woof.  After  passing  through  the 
warp,  each  child  takes  his  place  at  the  end  and  other  chil- 
dren are  chosen.  In  this  way  more  chikiren  can  take  part 
than  if  a  tape  were  used.  Some  teachers  play  it  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  using  the  desks  with  seats  turned  up  for  the  warp 
and  the  whole  number  of  children  for  the  woof,  winding  in 
and  out  all  over  the  room.  This  is  very  delightful,  indeed, 
if  there  is  enough  space  for  the  children  to  pass  easily  with- 
out tripping  on  the  iron  supports  of  the  desks.  This  is 
a  good  game  for  a  rainy  day,  when  there  is  no  outdoor 
recess. 

—  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 


A  Little  Pearl  Ring 

A.  E.  A. 

In  the  jeweler's  window,  there  lay  a  small 

ring, 
A   circle   of    pearls  —  just   the    loveliest 

thing. 

How  Dorothy  wanted  it.     Every  day, 
She  paused  for  one  look  at  it,  there  where 
it  lay. 

She  emptied  her  bank  a  dozen  of  times, 
There   were   only   five   nickels   and   two 
silver  dimes. 

^But  the  ring  must  be  hers;  so  one  warm 

summer  day 
She  set   out  to  earn  it  —  dear  Dorothy 
Gray. 

She  rose  with  the  birds  in  the  pink  of  the 

dawn, 
Put  on  an  old  gown,  tied  her  garden  hat 

on. 

She  ran  to  the  pasture,  where  strawberries 

red, 
All  fragrant  and  ripe,  on  the  hillside  were 

spread. 

She  gathered  them,  juicy,  and  tempting, 

and  sweet. 
And   heaped   them   in    baskets  of   birch 
,   bark  so  neat.     

And  every  day,  through  strawberry  time, 
She  sold  her  ripe  berries,  and  saved  every 
dime. 


Until,  when  she  counted,  the  first  of  July, 
She'd  earned  just  enough  and  the  ring 
she  could  buy  — 

The   shimmering,  glimmering   circlet   of 

pearls. 
O,  she  was   the   gladdest   of  glad   little 

girls ! 

On  her  way  to  the  store,  then,  O,  whom 

should  she  meet, 
But  little  blind  Bess,  groping  down  the 
bright  street. 

She  was  crying,  and   thicker  and  faster 

tears  fell 
When  Dorothy  asked  her  the  trouble  to 

tell. 


"  In  the  city,"  sobbed  Bess,  "  'tis  as  true 

as  can  be. 
There's  a  hospital  there  where  they  make 

blind  folks  see. 
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—By  patting  aside  their  weekly  pence 
the  school  children  of  Atlanto,  6a.,  have 
saved  enongh  to  purchase  an  elephant  for 
the  local  zoo. 

—  Alabama  has  adopted  state  uniformity 
of  text-books.  The  teachers  of  the  state 
fought  the  bill  in  the  general  assembly 
and  put  forward  county  uniformity  as  a 
substitute. 

—The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Ed- 
ucation Society  intends  to  establish  a  large 
educatioual  institution  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  where  normal  and  industrial  edu- 
cation is  to  be  imparted  to  colored  men. 

—A  Jury  in  the  county  court  at  Water- 
town,  N.  T.,  has  awarded  damages  of 
three  hundred  dollars  to  a  thirteen  year 
old  boy  for  injuries  he  received  while  being 
punished  in  the  Carthage  High  School. 
The  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  were 
the  defendants.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
teacher  struck  the  boy's  elbow  with  a  ruler, 
rendering  the  arm  stiff  and  useless. 

— ^For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  inters 
est  in  Arbor  Day  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Alfred  Bay  less,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  oflbred  a 
premium  of  ten  dollars  to  the  graded  or 
county  school  teacher  who  will  furnish  the' 
best  Arbor  Day  program  for  next  year. 
County  superintendents  and  high  school 
teachers  are  barred  from  the  competition. 
Another  award  to  be  made  through  the 
State  Soperlntendent  is  that  of  a  series  of 
five  handsome  engravings  of  patriotic  sub- 
jects, of  which  five  sets  will  be  given  to 
the  five  schools  In  each  county  of  the  state 
showing  the  most  marked  improvement  in 
schoolyard  improvements  this  year.  The 
awards  are  to  be  made  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  A  in  each  county.  In  ad- 
dition, ten  large  flags  are  offered  to  the  ten 
schools  showing  the  most  improvement  in 
the  state.  The  method  of  distributing  the 
flags  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  State  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  April 
14th  to  16th  next. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIRO  TEACRERS'  AOEHGIES 

**Ad  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teacbeit."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  bunoesa.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
snccessfiil  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teacfaeit'  agenciea  The  following  excellent  teachers*  agencies  are  managed  by  aUe,  experienced 
and  reliable  persona,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

The  list  is  continued  on  page  301. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I80O. 


Telephone,  Bott^iif  775-2. 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  ManagMr. 


rISHER  AG. FISHER. Pnn>.  AGENwT 


LONO  BXPBRIBNCB.  PROMPT.  RBLIABLB. 


laO  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


•yraouse    Teachers'    Agency 

Ttaek^rs  wanted  for  vacancies  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Salaries  from  $400  to  $x6oo.  Do  you  want  a  oetter  position  ? 
If  you  do,  let  us  help  you.  NOAH  LEONAKD,  Ph  O., 
t«  Tke  i(l«r,  STBJTeVtlE,  H.  T. 


Recommends  Teachers 

College,  normal,  specials  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private 
schools,  to  fanuliea,  govern  mas,  tutors,  chaperons.  Why 
are  our  teachers  successful?  Because  we  know  how  to  place 
them.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  Sells  school  property. 


TEACHERS' TRAIKING  SCHOOL! 

cessfuUy.     Can  we  help  you?       IfO^H    LKQMABD,  A.M.*    Prop.,    AMKKia^N     OC>KR 
BUCK  SOBOOL,  9S  The  Hler,  STRACUSB,  N.  T. 


Taaeheni  prepared  by  Mail  for 
all  examinations.  During  z  5  yearn 
we  have  traiaed  50.000  to  pass  suo- 
■ '     '^ .B(»FONr 


[>N]>« 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOR  OF  REW  EI8UID, 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  Beaoon  Street,  Boston. 

Teacher*  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  REGISTER  NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENGIjES 

O,    A.    SOOTT   4    OC   RRORMMTblfB 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positiotts.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Oflle««  :  3 A  Baaood  Street,  Boston ;  T.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  Lot  Ancelea,  OaI. 


Ageacy  Maniuil  aent  free  to  any  addreaa. 

aos  Mukit^an  Blvd.^  Chicago,                   te  Third  Si..  Poriimmd, 
4x4  dnturf  Bld'g,  MtnmapoU*.            #fD  PaPr^eit  BrUtg,  Sam  Francisco, 
Jl?  Cooler  Building f  Denver.                 j^  Stimson  Sik.,  ^at  Angeies. 
Ryd§  Block,  Spokane. 


4  AtkkurUn  PL,  Botton. 
/J6  F^k  Ave.,  New  York. 
'SOS  Ponn.  Ave.,  IVashingion, 


enuraycDunttM  teachers'  aoencv 
SCHtllMtlillURR  ftu^ti^Afit  <J.wVoA 


Oldwt  »Bd  BMt  keowa  la  U.  S.  BM.  18S5. 

JoHH  C.  RocKWBLL,  Manager. 


"^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boyloton  St. 

Ooltolt*  bttSinMS  of  Brnpioyera  who  appreciate  oarefal  eervloe  im  ttifr  iiilartito;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitloQf  teaobers  whose  work  Is  worthy  of  InvesilKatlon. 


THE  BEACON  TEACHERS'  AOENCY.  THE  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AOBNCY 

THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Weriul  Oniiatss  a  Bpeeialty.    8  BEACON  ST-,  BOSTON,        Qrmoe  I,  Osy,  Mgr- 


UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "'''^o-^,£^r^ 

95  Tears*  Bxperlenee  In  Plaainc  Teaehen 

WAMTBD^Beffolar  and  Special  Teachers  for  desirable  i>o8ition8.  School  Officials  and  Tkaoiucrs  Svert- 
WHXKB  should  write  ns.  No  obarge  to  Employers.  Rroistratioit  Frbjc.  praefcleally.  Sead  for  Manual  and 
parttoQlars.  MONTCK>BffSRT  H.  LVWIS,  A.M.,  Manager. 


We 

place 

a  large 

percentage 

of 

our 

candidates 

WHY? 


The 

EDUCATOR'S 
EXCHANGE 

101  Tremont  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

Portland,  Me. 

7th  Year 
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Because 

we  study 
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candidate's 

record 

until  we  know 

where 
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"  If  I  only  could  go,  'twouldn't  cost  any- 
thing 
But   my  ride  on   the  cars."     (Twas  the 
price  of  that  ring.) 

"  But  we  are  so  poor,  little  Jimmie  and  I, 
We  never  can  save  it,  however  we  try." 

Dear  Dorothy  thought  of  the  strawberry 

hill, 
Of  the   ring  in  the  window  —  her   heart 

stood  quite  still. 

How  dreadful,  how   dreadful  'twould  be 

to  be  blind ! 
She   shut   her   bright   eyes.      Then    she 

made  up  her  mind. 

Home  she  ran  and  told  mother,  and  late 

that  same  day 
A   box   went   to    Bessie   from    Dorothy 

Gray. 

In  the  box  was  the  price  of  that  pretty 

pearl  ring  — 
O  the  joy  that  those    bright  little  coins 

would  bring ! 


Suppose,  My  Little  Lady 

Suppose,  my  little  lady, 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head ; 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  are  red  ? 


And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke, 
And  say  you're  glad  'twas  Dolly's, 

And  not  your  head,  that  broke  ? 

Suppose  you're  dressed  for  walking. 
And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down; 

Will  it  clear  off  any  sooner 
Because  you  scold  and  frown  ? 

And  wouldn't  it  be  nicer 
For  you  to  smile  than  pout, 

And  so  make  sunshine  in  the  house 
When  there  is  none  without  ? 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man. 

Is  very  hard  to  get ; 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret  ? 

—  SeL 


If 

If  we  were  fairies — you  and  I, 

We'd  climb  a  moonbeam  to  the  sky, 

Away  across  the  blue  we'd  float, 

A  fleecy  cloud  our  white-sailed  boat. 

We*d  pick  some  pretty  stars,  and  then 

We'd  turn  and  sail  straight  home  again. — M.  B. 


Dandy 

M.  Helen  Bkckwith 

The  real  truly  schoolhouse  was  a  mile 
away,  so  Beth  and  Daisy  were  to  have  a 
little  school  of  their  own. 

It  was  to  be  in  mamma's  sewing-room, 
and  Miss  May  was  to  be  the  teacher. 

It  was  not  quite  nine  o'clock  when 
Miss  May,  the  teacher,  wheeled  up  to  the 
door  the  first  morning. 

She  hung  up  her  hat,  and  went  into  the 
school-room. 

"  Good  morning!  How  do  you  do  this 
this  morning  ?  "  called  a  pleasant  voice. 

"  Good  morning,"  replied  Miss  May,  as 
she  looked  around  the  room.  No  one 
was  to  be  seen. 

"  Why,  how  strange !  "  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  I  was  sure  some  one  spoke  to 
me. 

''  Hallo !  Hallo  I "  called  the  same  voice 
again. 

''The  children  must  be  hiding  from 
me,"  she  thought. 

Going  to  the  door,  she  looked  up  and 
down  the  hall,  and  then  she  spied  the 
rogue. 

Who  do  you  think  it  was  ? 


In  a  large  cage  by  the  window,  sat  a 
sober  old  parrot  I 

O,  he  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  his 
soft,  gray  feathers  and  rose-colored  tail ! 

Miss  May  walked  across  the  room 
softly,  and  heard  him  say : 

"  Poor  old  Dandy ;  want  your  head 
scratched?"  She  laughed  then,  and 
Dandy  saw  her.  He  would  not  say 
another  word. 


Miss  May  told  the  children  what  a  joke 
Dandy  had  played  on  her. 

Some  mornings  when  they  were  at 
work,  he  talked  a  great  deal. 

"  Kiss  mamma ;  kiss  mamma,"  he 
would  call,  giving  himself  a  loud  kiss  as 
he  said  it. 


Sometimes    he    would    call    the    hens. 
"  Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,"  he  would  call. 
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NOTES 


—The  Cleveland  school  board  has  appro- 
priated three  thousand  dollars  to  provide 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  public  school 
work  at  the  St.  Lonis  Exposition. 

— *•  Clover  nook,"  the  old  homestead  near 
Cincinnati  where  lived  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary,  whose  poems  are  known  the  world 
over,  has  been  bought  by  W.  A.  Proctor,  a 
philanthropist,  and  will  be  turned  into  a 
home  for  the  blind. 

—The  boys  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Boys'  High  School  are  indignant  because  a 
female  medical  school  inspector  is  looking 
after  the  health  of  the  school.  They 
th.  eaten  to  appeal  to  the  health  department 
and  the  Board  of  Education. 

— Recommendations  have  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  South  Carolina 
College,  that  a  scholarship  of  forty  dollars 
be  offered  in  each  county  and  state  for  stu- 
dents of  pedagogy.  Such  a  movement 
would  induce  many  to  fit  themselves  as 
teachers  in  some  suitable  way. 

— Chicago,  in  addition  to  her  regular 
school-houses^  rents  346  school- rooms, 
which  cost  the  city  $66,063  per  annum. 
Nothwithstanding  these  rented  rooms  1/,- 
367  children  have  but  half  day  sessions. 
They  are  agitating  the  question  of  providing 
portable  school-houses  like  unto  those  in 
St.  Louis,  which  city  has  thirty,  and  they 
have  given  great  satisfaction. 

— The  students  of  the  Normal  College, 
New  Tork  City,  have  complained  because 
of  **  over-examination."  Last  year  the 
undergraduateij  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, had  to  take  the  college,  state,  and 
experimental  examinations.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  Alrick  H.  Man,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  col- 
lege, so  that  the  students  will  only  oe  com- 
pelled, in  the  future,  to  take  one  set  of  ex- 
aminations, that  prepared  by  Dr.  Maxwell. 
This  arrangement  only  needs  the  approval 
of  the  norma)  faculty  for  it  to  become  the 
rule. 

— Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  in  an  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  Beview  on  '^  Man's  Place  in  the 
Universe,"  goes  back  and  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  earth,  far  from  being  only 
one  of  a  myriad  of  coequal  worlds,  is  itself 
the  end  and  object  of  all  creation,  and  the 
physical  center  of  the  universe.  *'  It  is 
evident  that  the  universe  docs  not  extend  in- 
finitely in  every  direction  from  the  earth ," 
^a3's  he,  *^  because  if  there  were  an  intlnile 
number  of  stars  their  light  would  certainly 
equal  that  of  the  sun,  whereas  it  is  only 
one- fortieth  that  of  moonlight.  The  stars 
get  less  and  less  frequent  as  we  diverge 
from  the  earth  in  any  direction,"  he  says; 
**and  this  shows  that  the  earth  is  at  the 
center  of  things."  He  doubts  that  condi- 
ditions  are  such  on  any  other  planet  as  to 
have  developed  any  such  high  form  of  life 
as  man. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINO  TEACHERS'  AOENCIES 

"An  honest,  pamstakins,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers. 

Continued  from  page  2gg 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REGISTER 

OHIOAOO:  160  WASHINGTON  STBEKT. 
BOSTON  OFFICE:  50  BROMFIELD  ST. 


is  a  high-grade  teachers'  agency,  now  in 
its  eleventh  year  of  service  to  teacher  and 
employer. 

C,  PARK  PRES8EY,  Mmnaser. 


WORCESTER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  HERVEY  LUCIUS  WOODWARD, 


WORCESTER 


1.1  j:i    ISt:j?eet: 

-    MASSACHUSETTS 


AdCci.  j:iea  a;ex*« 

Is  In  teach  with  School  Officials  thra-ont  New 
BDgland  and  can  secaie  a  position.  Write  at 
once. 


Rome  Teachers'  Agency  J^'gS^S^r:: 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  ACENCY 

We  want  competent  teachers.    We  recommend  no  others. 

FRED  DICK,  Ex-State  Superintendent,  Manager 
1643  Clenarm  Street,  Denver.  Colorado. 


The  James  F.  McGuUougrh  Teachers'  Agrency 

We  are  necking  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  for  desirable  positions  In  all  grades  of  school 
work  from  Kindergarten  to  University,  including  special  teachers  and  supervisors,  School 
authorities  in  search  of  a  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher:— TRY  BCcCUXilfOUOH. 


lI>I3i^ONr  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 

School  OiBcials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

1^]© iVOHllBK^®     sary.     Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  fall 

vacancies.     Established  1880. 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   ACENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 
HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  Proprietor.  81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stannp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  icft  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN  STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


RAPID     BLACKBOARD     LINER,    for   Penmanship  and   Music  1      College  and 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  i  School  Supplies. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  6^  East  8th  street   NEW  YORK 


KTNDESOARTBN  NORMAL  SCHOOL..  Galesbarar.  111.,  will  open  June  8  and  close  Jnne  >6.  ^Special 
attention  given  to  the  folio wlog  subjects:    Kindergtrten  Methods  Applied  to  Public  School  Work; 


Methods;  Slght-singlng  and  Drawing  as  Used  In  the  Various  Grades. 
ADDA  R.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


PrinuuT 
M.  &VELYN  STRONG,  Frinc^Ml 


Graded  Memory  Selections 

ARRANGED    BY 

S.  D.  WATERMAN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  W.  McCLYMONDS.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 

C.  C.  HUGHES,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Alameda,  CaL 

190  Pages.     Full  Cloth,  price,  25  cents 

The  selections  have  been  chosea  both  for  their  moral  influence  and  for  their 
permanent  value  as  literature.  They  have  been  carefully  graded  to  suit  the  needs 
of  every  class  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school.  Either  the  whole  poem  or  a 
sufficiently  long  quotation  has  been  inserted  to  give  the  child  a  complete  mental 
picture. 

They  are  the  best  selections  for  school  use  I  have  ever  seen. 

Frank  E.  Parlin,  S//p/.  Schools^  Quincy^  Mass, 
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When  they  were  all  under  the  window, 
he  would  laugh,  "  Ha-ha-ha,"  as  loud  as 
he  could. 

Then  he  would  cry,  "Good  boy,  Dandy; 
good  boy !     Make  a  bow." 

Sometimes  he  played  he  was  a  peddler, 
and  would  cry : 

*'  Old  rags !  old  rags,  boots,  and  bottlesi 
Old  rags,  boots,  and  bottles!"  over  and 
over  again. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  trick  he  did  one 
morning. 

He  could  whistle  exactly  like  his  mas- 
ter, when  he  called  the  dog. 
The  dog's  name  was  Ginger. 

He  was  a  very  old  dog,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  run  and  jump  about  much.  He 
took  care  of  the  house  at  night,  but  in  the 
daytime  he  liked  to  lie  on  a  soft  rug 
in  the  hall  down  stairs. 

He  was  there  this  morning,  and  I  think 
Dandy  knew  it.  He  began  to  whistle. 
"  Come  up ;  come  up,"  he  called,  and  then 
he  whistled  again. 

"Oh,  my  master  wants  me,"  thought 
old  Ginger.  He  got  up,  shook  himself, 
and  listened.  Again  came  the  whistle, 
and  a  stern  voice  said : 

"What  are  you  doing,  you  rascal?" 
"  Yes,  he's  calling  me,"  again  said  the 

old   dog   to  himself,  and   he  rushed   up 

stairs. 

Oh,  how  Dandy  chuckled  and  laughed 
when  he  saw  him. 

"  Ha!  ha !  ha ! "  he  shouted.  "  Oh,  you 
silly  old  thing !   Go  back  there,  go  back ! " 

Old  Ginger  dropped  his  ears,  and  crept 
slowly  down  stairs,  saying  to  himself,  I 
think,  "  You  won't  play  a  trick  like  that 
again  on  an  old  dog,  you  saucy  parrot." 

As  for  Dandy,  he  jumped  up  onto  his 
perch,  and  said : 

"All  right.  Dandy;  you're  a  darling. 
Want  to  come  out?  Here  s  a  cracker  for 
you,  old  boy." 


SeggiB  I  went  'way  around  tbe  world  last  year  with  my 
father. 

Jimmie  (aged  twelve)  That's  iiotbiir.  I've  been  around  the 
son  twelve  times  now,  and  Tm  on  my  thirteenth  trip. 


Entertainment 

BlARUN  BlAIU. 
(All  riglits  reserved) 

Wild  Flowers 

(Fl^iver  ettfdae  lor  five  little  girU  and  entire  school) 
Tbe  five  little  girls  who  represent  the  dandelion,  daisf,  bottercup, 
clover,  and  wild  rose,  may  be  appropriately  and  inexpensively  costumed, 
if  desirable.    They  stand  on  stage  carrying  flowers. 

The  other  children  sit  in  seats.  Each  should  be  provided,  if  possible, 
with  each  one  of  the  wild  flowers  named.  They  shoat  name  of  flower 
at  the  close  of  each  stanza  and  recite  following  chorus  in  concert.  As 
they  recite,  tbey  make  suitable  motions  as  suggested.  If  whole  school 
cannot  learn  all  the  five  choruses,  divide  the  chUdren  in  their  seats  into 
five  paits,  and  let  each  part  recite  one  chorus. 

(Choruses  may  be  sung,  if  desired,  to  music  of  chorus  of '*  There's 
Music  in  the  Air.") 

Dandelion  {holding  up  flower) 

In  pasture  lots  and  garden  plots, 
We  glow  like  big,  bright  polka  dots, 
Up  from  the  dusty  path  I  shine — 
A  jolly  little  dandelion. 

Children  (as  if  asking  each  other  the  question — all  blomng 
at  dandelions  after  last  Hne) 

Does  she  know  some  sunny  day, 
AU  her  hair  will  turn  to  gray. 
Turn  to  gray  and  blow  away — 
Little  yellow  dandelion? 

Daisy  {holding  up  daisy,  swaying) 

All  day  I  dream  beside  the  stream 
Where  golden  ripples  dance  and  gleam. 
The  summer  skies  are  hot  and  hazy, 
I'm  just  a  lazy  httle  daisy. 

Childten  {J^ulling  out  daisy  petals  as  if  telling  fortunes) 

Sparkling  with  the  early  dew. 
Under  skies  all  warm  and  blue, 
She  tells  fortunes — tells  them  true — 
Little  meadow  daisy  white. 

Buttercup  {holding  buttercup  under  chin  of  child  standing 
next) 

Hold  me  below  your  chin,  just  so. 
Your  Jittle  secret  I  will  show, 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  fold  it  up. 
For  I'm  a  golden  buttercup. 

Children  {holding  butUrcups  below  each  other's  chins  ques- 
tioningly) 

We  like  butter — there's  no  doubt — 
But  please  tell  us  all  about 
How  she  found  our  secret  out — 
Little  golden  buttercup. 

Clover  {holding  up  clover,  while  all  buzz  softly) 

All  red  and  sweet,  beneath  your  feet, 
I  spring  the  rosy  June  to  greet. 
The  bees  hum  all  their  secrets  over 
To  me — a  little  crimson  clover. 

Children  {pulling  out  clover  petals  and  sucking  honey  after 
last  line) 

Sweetening  every  passing  breeze, 
She  serves  honey  to  the  bees, 
May  we  taste  a  little,  please — 
Little  crimson  clover  bloom  ? 

Wild  Rose  {holding  rose  high) 

My  heart  will  hold  iu  bit  of  gold, 
If  skies  are  warm  or  skies  are  cold, 
I  am  the  gladdest  flower  that  blows — 
A  little  pink  sweet  brier  rose. 

Children  {holding  roses  high,  smiling  at  each  other  under- 
neaih  them) 

Morning  comes  and  morning  goes. 
Never  sad,  she  buds  and  blows,  • 
Always  glad,  she  grows  and  grows— 
Little  pink  sweet  brier  rose. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

— D.  AppletOD  &  Company  will  briug 
out  in  the  aatamn  the  sixth  volume  of 
McMaster's  ''History  of  the  American 
People,"  which  will  Include  au  important 
monograph  on  President  Jackson,  fortified 
with  many  letters  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished material. 

— James  Pott  &  Co.  announce  several 
new  volumes  in  the  Bookman  Biographies. 
"Charles  Dickens  "  and  *'Leo  Tolstoi"  will 
be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be  followed 
later  in  the  year  with  volumes  on  Robert 
Browning,  Alfred  Tennyson ,  Jane  Austen, 
and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

—  Andrew  D.  White  will  publish  his 
'*  Diplomatic  Reminiscences  "  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  The  instalment  iu  the  May 
issue  covers  his  recollections  of  Bismarck, 
the  Emperors  William  I.  and  Frederick 
III.,  Browning,  Beaconsfleld,  and  many 
other  famous  European  statesmen  and 
authors. 

— Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  publish  at 
once  *' Social  Origins,"  by  Andrew  Lang, 
which  is  written  to  supplement  and  ex- 
plain a  treatise,  which  it  includes,  on 
*»  Primal  Law,"  by  the. late  J.  J.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Lang's  cousin,  who  studied  in 
New  Caledonia  the  question  of  primitive 
marriage. 

— G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  prepara- 
tion '« A  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  1861-1866,"  by  W.  Birbeck 
Wood  and  Colonel  Edwards,  with  an  intro- 
dnction  by  Colonel  Henderson,  which, 
though  written  by  Englishmen,  is  said  to 
be  an  impartial  account  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South ; 
also  **The  Shadow  of  the  Victory,"  a 
romance  of  Fort  Dearborn,  the  little  trad- 
ing post  from  which  developed  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  **  Pickaback  Songs,"  a  book 
of  songs  for  children,  both  by  Myrtle 
Reed,  the  author  of  **  Lavender  and  Old 
Lace,"  etc.  "  Pickaback  Songs  "  will  have 
music  by  Eva  Cruzen  Hart,  and  illustrations 
by  Ike  Morgan. 

—In  its  field.  Miss  Winifred  Buck's  vol- 
ume on  *•  Theory  and  Practice  in  Boys' 
Self-Governing  Clubs,"  promises  to  fill  an 
important  place.  The  boys'  club  idea  took 
root,  a  few  years  ago,  in  our  large  cities. 
Since  then,  it  has  grown  and  developed, 
because  it  proved  successful.  Its  aim  is  to 
furnish  a  meeting  place  where  boys  can 
enjoy  themselves,  and  still  be  out  of  the 
range  of  bad  Influences  and  mischief,  and 
where  they  can  be  turning  themselves  into 
good  men.  Miss  Buck  has  gathered  up  the 
facts  and  theories  regarding  these  clubs 
and  their  conduct,  and  sets  them  forth  in 
chapters  on  such  themes  as  **  Ethical  Les- 
sons of  the  Playground,"  '*  Preliminary 
Arrangements,"  **  Storting  the  Club,"  and 
«'  The  place  of  the  Club  in  Relation  to  Play 
in  General."  The  bOok  is  really  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  philanthropy. 
One  of  its  good  points  is  its  suggestions  in 
regard  to  laws  in  the  club ;  another  is  its 
explanation  of  the  development  of  ethical 
perceptions  through  discussion  in  business 
meetings  of  the  dab. 


Count  the  Dots! 


THEN  count  6h 

RAND,    McNALL  Y 

<5r»    COMPANY 


To  supply  yoH  with   Up-to-daU^  Attractive^  and  Teachablt  School  Books 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 


X. 


XI 


XII. 


Lights  to  Literature  Readers. 
A  Fiv€  and  Eight-book  Series. 

New  Century  Readers. 
A  Fivt  and  Eight-book  Serits. 

Dryer's  Series  of  Rand-McNally 
Geographies.     {Three  books.) 

Hewett's  Speller. 

Hewett's  Arithmetics. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By 
Kavan*  and  Beatty, 

Langias^  Through  Nature.  Lit- 
erature, and  Art.  By  Pbrduk 
and  Griswold. 

Hand-Loom  Weaving.     By  Todd. 

The  Rand-McNally  Primary 
Grammar.    By  Hall. 

The  Rand-McNally  Practical  Eng- 
lish Grammar.    By  Hall. 

On  Beginning  Number  Work.    By 

OSBORNB. 

The  Round  Rapid  Writing  Books 
{Nine  numbers.) 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


A  First  Book  in  Business  Methods. 

By  Tbllkr  and  Brown. 
The  CANTERBURY   CLASSICS 

( a )  Rah  and  His  Friends. 

( b )  Gold  Bug. 

( e )    Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
{d)    King  of  the  Golden  River. 
( e  )    Story  of  a  Short  Life. 
(/)    Alice  in  Wonderland. 
{g)    Treasure  Island.  Etc. 

NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


(3) 

{d) 
(O 
(/) 

(A) 


Etc,  Etc. 


Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer. 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
Four 'Old  Greeks. 
Wings  and  Stings. 
Viking  Tales. 
Eskimo  Stcries. 
King  Arthur. 
Norse  Stories. 
Classic  Myths. 


fVrite  us  a  letter  of  inquiry  and 
receive  in  reply  a  letter  of  infor- 
fkation  regarding  these  books. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 

Chicago^  New  York,  and  London 


The  University  of  Cliicago 

THE  SCHOOL  OF   EDUCATION 

Summer  Qiuute-  of  Twelve  Weeks,  Beginning  June  17,  1903 

Professional  Courses  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools.  Students  may  enter  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  weeks.  Model  school  for  observation, 
including  Kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades,  in  session  from  July  6th 
to  July  24th. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  ready  May  ist,  will  contain  detailed  syllabi  of  many  of 
the  courses  offered.     (Price,  20  cents,  apply  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.) 

Send  for  announcements  giving  detailed  information  jtnd  synopsis  of  the  new  courses  of 
study  offered  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Address    The  University  of  Chioago,  Chioago,  XUinoia. 


THE  HAPPY  riETHOD  IN  NUflBER.     By  a  Primary  Teacher 

A.  Manusl  of  Instruction  and  Suggestions  for  Primary  Teachers  Based  on  the  Prioclples  of  Froebel.  Endorsed  by 
leading  EdacAtors  who  have  tested  It.  More  than  two  years  of  work  t^tUmatixed  to  meet  the  need*  of  the  LUtle 
People  and  Teachers.  New  Arraogements  and  New  Illastratloos  leading  to  accuracy,  selfrrellance  and  love  for 
t&e  stady.  A  minimum  of  board  work— a  maximum  of  seat  work.  **  Suggestions  on  Uie  Multiplication  Table  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.*^ 

'*  Earnest  teachers  cannot  aftord  to  be  without  It."—  CUy  Sup^rintenderU. 

*'  ETcry  primary  teacher  will  find  it  helpful,  uo  maiter  what  method  is  being  used."—  A  primary  teacher. 

Cloth,  8?o.    177  illustrations.    Price.  56  cents.    Copies  can  b«  niulnedulrectly  from  the  author. 

Address  BM ILT  BKNTON  PAOS,  Oroton,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


T^l?  A  P'TTT?'!^  ^  T^  A  1VnnT?"n  ^«  need  at  once  a  lew  more  teachers,  both  expe- 
A -Ci-^vyXl XiXVO  TV  ±%.r%  XXLiX^«  ^enoed  and  inexperienced.  We  have  more  calls 
thlR  year  than  ever  before.  Scho  'Is  and  onUeffes  supplied  with  competent  teachers  free  of  cost. 
Address  with  stamp,  AMBBICAN  TEAOHBRS'  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  L.  Graham,  LL.D.,  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TEACHERS    YISITING    BOSTON 

this  summer,  are  mVited  to  have  their  mail  sent  in  care  of  the  Teachers'  Gxchann^e^ 
120  Boylston  Street,  and  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  our  rooms,  opposite  the  Common, 
six  minutes*  walk  from  Copley  Square. 

All  school  people  will  be  welcome,  whether  or  not  they  have  business  with  us. 

Open  evenings  July  sixth  to  tenth. 


STORIES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

By  Mr8.  8.  E.  DAWES 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    Illustrated.    Doth.    Price,  50  cents  each 

Some  stories  never  lose  their  flavor.  The  history  of  our  early  colonial  life  is  among 
this  number.  This  volume  contains  the  stories  of  the  Norsemen,  I\x:ahontaSf  the  Pilgrims, 
Boston  Tea  Party.  Liberty  Bell,  Lexington  and  Concord.  They  are  told  in  short  para- 
graphs with  a  vocabulary  suited  to  third  and  fourth  year  children.  The  leading  fact«  are 
well  selected  and  stand  out  clearly  without  the  confusion  of  uniinportant  details. 
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How  it  Blossomed 

(A  Finger  Play) 

.     ^  In  its  cosy  green  calyx  one  warm  summer  day, 
A  little  pink  blossom  lay  hidden  away. 

*  From  out  the  bright  east,  a  little  breeze  blew. 
Two  soft  petals  opened  all  sprinkled  with  dew. 

3  Just  over  the  blossom,  there  sung  a  sweet  bird, 
Two  more  petals  heard,  and  quivered  and  stirred. 

^  A  butterfly  passed  on  wings  of  bronzed  gold, 
Two  more  dainty  petals  all  lightly  unrolled. 

^  There  fell  o'er  the  garden  a  warm  summer  shower, 
Two  more  pretty  petals  burst  forth  into  flower. 

^  Out  smiled  the  great  sun,  and  quick  as  a  wink, 
Two  more  petals  opened,  all  fragrant  and  pink. 

^  Ten  little  pink  petals  all  glad  to  unclose — 
And  here  on  the  bush  is  a  lovely  June  rose. 

1  Hold  both  hands  up  in  front  clasped  together,  fingers  and  thuml>s 
interlaced,  in  shape  of  rosebud. 

2  Unclasp  thumbs,  holding  them  prettily  curved. 

3  Same  with  first  fingers. 

4  Same  with  second  fingers. 

5  Same  with  third  fingers. 

6  Same  with  fourth  fingers. 

7  Hold  both  hands  with  thumbs  and  fingers  prettily  curved  to  show 
opened  rose. 


An  Old-fashioned  Garden 

(A  little  play  for  little  players) 

Place — An  old-fashioned  garden. 
Time— A  hot  June  day. 
Characters— Flowers  and  Showers. 

Flowers  may  be  simply  costumed  to  represent  poppies,  pansies,  garden 
daisies,  bachelor  buttons,  hollyhocks,  pinks,  mignonette,  roses,  etc. 
Showers  carry  little  watering-pots  tied  with  bright  ribbons,  or  trimmed 
with  leaves. 

Flowers — all  the  school,  except  Showers  may  be  Flowers — stand  in 
aisles  or  in  groups.  As  they  recite,  as  directed  below,  they  droop  their 
heads  and  sway  sleepily,  representing  as  perfectly  as  possible,  flowers 
parched  by  intense  heat. 

First  Aisle    Out  in  their  place  in  the  big  flower  beds 
The  poppies  drowsily  drooped  their  heads, 
Second    The  little  pansies  and  daisies  fair 

Hid  their  eyes  from  the  sun*s  fierce  glare. 
Third    And  bachelor  buttons  and  hollyhocks  gay  . 
Sleepily^  sleepily  nodded  away. 
All    Out  in  the  garden  that  hot  June  day — 
{very  slowly) 
That  hot  June  day. 

Fourth  Aisle    All  the  pretty  pinks,  with  spicy  scent, 

Lower  and  lower  their  proud  heads  bent, 
Fifth    And  even  the  patient  mignonette 

Longed  for  winds  that  were  cool  and  wet. 
Sixth    And  the  roses — sound  asleep  they  lay — 
And  dreams  of  summer  showers  had  they. 
All    Out  in  the  garden  that  hot  June  day — 
{very  slowly y  falling  as  lee f) 
That  hot  June  day. 

{^Enter  the  Showers,     They  daintily  lift  their  watering- 
pots  and  sprinkle  the  drooping  floivers,) 
Showers 

With  soothing  murmur  down  came  the  showers 
To  cool  and  comfort  the  thirsty  flowers. 

Flowers  {beginning  to  straighten  up  very  slowly^  holding  up 
both  hands  prettily  curved  in  cup-shapCy  to  caUh  rain-drops.) 
Each  blossom  lifted  her  little  cup, 
And  the  rain-drops  filled  it  up — ^up — up. 
And  splashed  and  splashed  on  every  spray, 


And  ran  in  rills  down  the  old  pathway- 
Out  in  {he  garden  that  wet  June  day — 
Thaf  wet  June  day. 


Song  of  the  Raindrops 

Stanzas  to  be  sung  by  the  Showers,  tripping  up  and  down  aiale% 
sprinkling  Flowers.  Flowers  si  iwly  straighten  up,  lift  heads,  and  smile. 
Each  chorus  to  be  sung  by  both  Showers  and  Flowers  C  Flowers  beating 
lightly  with  fingers. on  desks  to  imitate  sound  of  falling  rain-drops.) 
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1.  With    light  foot- falls  t\vink-lingO*cr   coun  -  try     and 

2.  All      ten  -  der  -  ly  sprinkling  The  earth  parched  and 
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town,  Tink-tink-ling,  tink  -  tink-ling,  The  raindrops  come 
brown,  Tink-tink-ling,  tink  -  tink-ling,  The  raindrops  come 
Chorus 
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down.  Tink-tmk  -  ling,  tinl^-  tink  -  ling.  O'er  coun-  try  and 
down,  Tink-tink  -  ling,  tink-  tink  -  ling,  To  earth  parchedand 
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town,  Tink-tink  -  ling,  tink,  tink  -  ling.  The  rain-drops  come 
brown, 
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down,  Tink-tink-le,  tink-tink.  The  rain-drops  come  down. 

{As  Showers  disappear.  Flowers  standing  straight,  smile 
and  sing  gay  ly.) 


After  the  Shower 

First  stanza — with  pretty  swaying  motions. 
Second — same,  or  with  dainty  dance  step. 

M.  B.  Chas.  £.  Boyd 
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1.  A       rain  -  bow  hangs      in        the        hap 

2.  The  rob  -  in      chirps    from     his         co  - 
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sky, 
nest. 
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Af-  ter  the  shower.  Winds  sweet  with  perfume  wander  by 
Af  -  ter  the  shower.  A  breeze  springs  out  from  the  rosy  west. 


i 


Af   -    ter     the    shower.    And      all        the  pop  -  pies 
Af   -    ter      the    shower.    Their  thanks    the  hap  -  py 


-m-^' 


i: 
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sway  and  rock, With  bachelor    but-ton,    hoi  -  ly  -  hock.  And 
pan-  sies  bring,  The  sweet  June  ros  -  es  dance  and  ting.  And 


r 


^ 


^s=t 
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pnr  -  pie  stock  and  four  o'clock —  Af  -  ter      the    shower, 
ill  -  ies  swing  and  blue-bells  ring  Af  -  ter      the    shower. 


The  Night  Breeze 

Over  the  clover 

A  little  breeze  blows^ 
Praises  the  daisies 

Dancing  in  rows ; 
Closes  the  roses, 

Winsome  and  white, 
Then  over  the  clover 

Whispers  "  Good  night  I ' 
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SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 

Steel  Pens 

THE  8TAKBARD  AMVRTGAK  BRANDS 

FOH  NBAKLY  FIFTY  YBAB8 

Samples  and  PrioeB  to  Schools  at  Special  Ratea 

SPENCERIAN   PEN   CO. 

S49  BBOAnWATt 


$26  TO  COLORADO 
AND  BACK 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
8,000,000  and  10,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  take  a  vacation  every  sam- 
mer.  They  spend  between  $400,000,000, 
and  $600,000,000  yearly  In  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  spend  during  a  vacation,  but  this  sea- 
son the  expenditure  per  capita  may  be 
somewhat  less  on  account  of  the  low 
railroad  rates  offlered  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 

From  July  1  to  10  this  line  will  sell 
tickets  to  Colorado  and  return  from  Chi* 
cago  for  $26.  Thls»  wlli  enable  many  to 
enjoy  their  summer's  outing  at  slight  ex- 
pense. Colorado  resorts  are  cooler  than 
the  seashore. 

Through  train  service,  Chicago  to 
Denver,  every  di^y  via  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  and  the  Union  Pacific 
line. 

W.  W.  Hall, 

N.  £.  Freight  and  Pass*r  Agent, 

369   Washington   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mail, 
25c. 


JSirbies  "^ 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.    Contents  are : 

Birdies  AT  thkir  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  .Songs,  Birdies  on  the  Wing,  The 
Birdies'  Farewell. 

Tte  Book  is  Prettily  liiuBtrmted 


mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
just  what  tbcy  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.    Every  Mp  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  **  Birdies"  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  a.  SMITH  ft  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


NOTES 

— The  supreme  court  of  Kansas  has  de- 
cided that  the  Topeka  board  of  education 
can  maintain  separate  schools  for  white 
and  negro  children,  and  cau  compel  the 
negroes  to  attend  the  schools  maintained 
for  them. 

—The  McConnell  School  Supply  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Primary  Chart.  This 
chart  gives  a  complete  system  of  reading 
phonics,  and  a  fine  display  of  Primary 
Arithmetic,  combining  numbers  and  ob- 
jects.   Circulars  will  be  sent  on  request. 

—  Inspector  of  Schools  Johnson,  of  De- 
troit, thinks  all  teachers  in  high  schools 
should  be  men,  '*for  a  woman  can't  control 
a  boy  properly  after  he  is  fourteen."  The 
Washington  Post  takes  exception  to  this 
and  observes:  ^^A  high  school  in  Detroit, 
or  elsewhere,  is  no  place  for  a  boy  who 
needs  the  restraint  of  muscular  force  to 
keep  him  in  order." 

— The  Summer  Quarter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  session  from  June  17th  to 
September  3d,  offers  unrivalled  opportuni- 
ties to  teachers  for  review  and  special 
study.  The  terms  are  so  arranged  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
teacher.  A  special  circular  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Unviversity  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

— The  Michigan  Central  has  in  press  a 
quaint  souvenir  of  the  Boston  N.  £.  A. 
Convention,  containing  interesting  ac- 
counts of  Boston  from  Morary's  Dic- 
tionary, 1694;  Morse's  Gazetteer,  etc.,  and 
illustrated  with  fac-simlle  cuts  from  the 
**  New  England  Primer,"  Goodrich's 
'« History  the  United  States,"  Snow's 
"  Boston,"  etc.  They  send  it  for  a  red 
stamp. 

— In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  N.  E.  A.  is 
to  meet  in  Boston,  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  will  offer  some  twenty-five  new 
courses  for  the  coming  session.  This  is  a 
gain  over  last  year  at  about  fifty  per  cent. 
In  the  aecient  and  modern  languages,  the 
gain  is  in  literature  as  compared  with  lan- 
guage and  composition  courses.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  courses  for  teachers  in 
Homer  and  Virgil.  To  the  relatively  large 
list  of  the  department  of  Euglish  a  course 
on  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  added  and  a  course  in  argumentation  is 
offered.  In  both  French  and  German  there 
are  two  new  literary  courses.  Roman 
history  and  civil  government  are  to  be 
offered.  In  the  department  of  education 
there  are  these  new  subjects:  ''TheAp- 
lication  of  Psychology  to  Education," 
**  Zoology  and  Botany  for  Teachers," 
'*  Equipment  and  Methods  of  a  Teacher  in 
History ; "  in  the  department  of  math- 
matics,  "  The  Theory  of  Functions;  "  in 
the  department  of  physics,  two  courses; 
in  the  department  of  chemisty,  two 
courses — one  in  organic  chemistry  and  the 
other  in  special  research.  New  work  is 
also  offered  in  geology  and  physical  educa- 
tion. 


SAI.KBMJSN    WAKTBD    for    educational 
and  medical  Bpttciaities,  physioian»'  sup- 
plies, ete.   W.  P.  HOUSE, 

868  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

BOSTON  IN  JULY 

Honored  Teachers  of  the  N.E.A. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  photographs  taken 
by  one's  self  of  historic  BOSTON  would  be  in- 
valuable in  one's  school  work. 

You  will  want  to  buy  in  the  HUB  of  the 
Universe. 

We  would  liKC  to  sell  you  a  CAMERA. 

We  carry  the  best  and  latest. 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  supplies. 

We  would  like  to  develop  your  hlms  and 
plates  for  you. 

In  fact,  we  would  like  to  help  you  educate 
the  future 

PRESIDENTS  of  the  United  States. 


Analyze  my  name  and  you  will  come  to  us. 

SOLATIA   M.  TAYLOR. 
66  Bromfleld  St.,     Boston,  Ma«8. 

BOSTON-IN  JULY'N.E.A. 

Teachers  contemplating  attend- 
ing the  Boston  meeting  are  in- 
¥ited  to  have  their  mail  sent  in 
our  care,  and  make  our  office  their 
headquarters.  We  are  in  sight 
of  and  only  two  minutes'  walk 
from  the  State  House.  Normal 
Teachers '  Agency.  Grace  I.  Gay, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Kindergarten  Training 

By  Correspondence 

Thoremgh  tnttniction  for  conducting  a  kindersarten, 
auisdng  ttie  prinury  teacher  or  training  childuen  in 
the  home.    For  particulars,  addrefts 

ANN  ARBOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

BctaUUhad  In  1899 
Michigan  Avenue,  Ann  AriH>r,  Midi. 

We  Develop  any  size  RqH  of  Films 
for  10  Cents 

F.  T.  KING  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

PhotograpMc««  Supplies 

5t  BROMFELD  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  sett  PittttM  to  fit  may  size  Cmmerm 
and  give  10  per  cent  discount  on  same 

The  Swedish  System 
of  Gymnastics 

By   HARTtIG  NiSSKN 

Instrttctcr  in  Physical  Training  in  the  Public 
School*  of  Boston, 

Bound  in  Bxtra  Flexible  Cloth,  73  Cents 


Educational  Publialiing  Company 

New  York      Chicago      Boston      San  Francisco 
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Daisies  and  Clover 

Daisies  aod  clover 

The  wide  land  over. 
Swaying  and  nodding  and  briglit  with  bloom. 

Daisies  and  clover 

The  great  fields  cover, 
And  fill  the  winds  with  their  sweet  perfume. 

Daisies  and  clover, 

And  each  child  lover, 
May  gather  and  plock  them  and  hold  them  fast, 

Over  and  over. 

For  daisies  and  clover 
Haven't  we  watched,  and  they're  here  at  last. — Sel, 


A  June  Day 

•  (Exercise  for  three  groups  or  aisles  of  children) 

Ft'rsf  aisle   (as  morning-glories,  all  bowing  low  on  first 
line) 

Good  morning ! 
The  sun  in  the  east  begins  to  shine, 
The  morning-glories  upward  twine, 
And  send  bright  blossoms,  pink  and  blue. 
To  waken  you,  to  waken  you ; 
In  through  your  window,  they  creep  and  peep. 
And  half  awake  and  half  asleep 
You  hear  their  glad  "  Good  morning  !  " 

Second  aisle  (as  four  o' clocks,  holding  out  hands  in  greeting) 
Good  afternoon  ! 
The  skies  overhead  like  sapphires  glow, 
The  trees  long,  cool,  green  shadows  throw, 
And  all  in  happy  little  flocks. 
Come  four  o'clocks,  come  four  o'clocks, 
Like  ladies  out  to  afternoon  tea. 
They  say  politely  as  can  be, 
"  Good  afternoon  I     Good  afternoon  !  '* 

Third  aisle  (as  lilies,  kissing  tips  of  fingers  of  both  hands 
and  throwing  kisses) 

Good  night  1 
The  clouds  in  the  west  are  flushed  with  rose. 
The  lilies  now  their  petals  close, 
The  little  silvery-white  moonbeams 
Will  bring  sweet  dreams,  will  bring  sweet  dreams. 
Like  little  maidens  in  gowns  of  white. 
The  lilies  call,  "  Good  night !     Good  night !  *' 

(  Very  softly) 
The  lilies  call,  "  Good  Night !  " 


Till  Next  September 

(An  exercise  for  nine  children) 

(Representing  slate,  book,  pencil,  pencil-^eraser,  colored  crayons,  knife, 
ruler,  and  bell.) 

All  (recite)     What  will  we  do  without  them 
Until  vacation  ends — 


The  girls  and  boys  all  fun  and  noise, 
Our  Mttle  school-room  friends? 

Slate    All  scribbled  o'er  with  lines  and  lines 
Of  straggly  8's  and  crooked  9's, 
I'm  just  a  noisy  cracked  old  slate. 
Hid  in  Joe's  book  bag  I  must  wait 
All    Till  next  September. 

Book    They'll  throw  me  down  in  any  nook — 
A'  patient,  dog-eared  spelling-book. 
And  not  a  bit  will  they  care  whether 
The  ^  or  a  comes  first  in  weather 
All    Till  next  September. 

Pencil    I  am  a  pencil.     Long  ago, 
I  made  tall  letters  in  a  row ; 
My  point  is  gone ;  eraser  lost, 
Into  Maud's  box  I  will  be  tossed 
Ail    Till  next  September. 

Eraser    Here  is  your  lost  eraser.     I 

Squeezed  in  this  crack  for  days  will  lie. 
Crayons  (two  children) 

We're  bits  of  crayon,  pink  and  blue. 
It  seems  so  long  we  think,  don'tyou. 
All    Till  next  September? 

Knife    I  am  a  knife.     With  Jack  I'll  go. 

He'll  lose  me  somewhere,  too,  I  know. 
Ruler    And  I'm  a  ruler.     There's  no  fun 

At  all  for  me  when  school  is  done. 
All    Till  next  September. 

Bell     (  While  all  turn  to  right,  look  up,  and  pull  rope  as 
if  ringing  bell) 

I  am  the  bell.     Now  fast,  now  slow. 
My  iron  tongue  swings  to  and  fro, 
To-day,  alas,  my  work  is  o'er, 
I'll  ring  the  children  in  no  more. 

All  (facing  front  and  shaking  forefingers  impressively) 
Till  next  September, 
And  then  remember. 
They'll  all  come  back — 
Maud,  Mollie,  Mac, 
Joe,  Johnny,  Jack, 
With  all  the  others, 
The  sisters,  brothers, 
And  happy  dozens 
Of  small  new  cousins. 
Oh,  fly,  days,  fly, 
Fly  swiftly  by. 
Till  next  September, 
And  bring  them  back. 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

drosb^'s  IDitaligeb  (^bospbites 


"\ 


v^ 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 

excessive   brain  work,  nervous   strain,  and    impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 

active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 

force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES    1b  a  concentrated  whiU  powder  from  the  ^hosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ* 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Prepared  only    i^^Jf^gi     /5     56  W.  35th  Street, 
by  /StJgS/CS^       New  York  City. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  ^i.oo. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat. 
and  influenza.  It  doea  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
n  arcotlc  of  any  d  escrl  p  tl  on .    By  m  all ,  50  cents . 

Beware  of  Substitutes, 
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For  the  Last  Days 
of  School 

For  Souvenirs 

Get  a  Selection  of 
The  Famous 

Ten  Cent  Classics 


Grade  II.  ' 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures.    I. 

Grade  III. 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Eloisb  McVay. 

Sewell*s  Black  Beauty. 

De  la  Rame's  Child  of  Urbino. 
Edited  by  Sara  D  Jenkins. 

Grade  IV. 

MuLocK's  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E.  Nokkis. 

Dickens*  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens*  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Grade  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Lilliput. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E  O.  Chapman. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 
Edited  for  young  people  by  £  O.  Chapman. 

Grade  VI. 

DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Edited  for  use  in  the  school-room. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Edited,  with  not?s,  by  M  A.  Eaton. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

Edited  with  notes. 

GREAT  artists 


I 

The  Story  of  Raphael. 

2 

The  Story  of  Murillo. 

3 

The  Story  of  Millet. 

4 

The  Story  of  Landseer. 

5 

The  S'lORY  of  Rubens. 

6 

The  Story  of  Durer. 

7 

The  Story  of  Rembkandt.      * 

8 

The  Story  of  Reynolds. 

9 

The  Story  ok  Bonheur. 

10 

The  Story  of  Van  Dyck. 

II 

The  Story  of  Angelo. 

12 

The  Story  of  Tin  an. 

»3 

The  Story  of  Correggio. 

14 

The  Stoky  ok  Da  Vinci 

15 

The  Stcry  ok  Fra  Angelico. 

16 

The  Story  of  Guido  Reni. 

17 

The  St«)RY  of  Sargent. 

18 

The  SroRY  ok  Millais. 

19 

The  Story  ok  Jules  Brkion. 

20 

The  Story  ok  Velasquez. 

21 

The  Story  of  Turner. 

22 

The  Siory  of  Co  rot. 

23 

The  Story  ok  Leighton. 

24 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures. 

Manila  Binding,  JO  ctsu      Full  Qoth,  25  ds. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

aaS  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

809  Market  Street,  Sao  Prancitcp 

— The  public  lecture  course  at  the  sum- 
raer  session  of  Columbia  University  prom- 
ises to  be  of  unusual  interest.  It  will 
include  lectures  on  **The  Psychology  of 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Helen  Keller,"  by  Professor  Jas- 
trpw;  "Liberal  Education,"  by  Professor 
Woodbridge;  "The  Origin  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Life  History  of  Niagara 
Falls,"  by  Professor  Grabau;  *•  Some  Old 
Opinions  of  the  Novel,"  by  Professor 
Cross;  '*  Persia  Old  and  New,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Jackson;  "Mediaeval  History,"  by 
Dr.  Shotwell;  "The  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Historic  Sites  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  including  West  Point  and  the 
Washington  Irving  Region  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low," by  George  Sawyer  Kellogg;  and 
".Gold  and  Silver  Assays,"  by  Professor 
Miller. 

—French  Lick  Springs  Hotel.  New 
brick,  enlarged ;  all  rooms  have  access  to 
the  air  and  sunlight.  Accommodation  for 
seven  hundred  guests.  Perfect  sanitary 
conditions,  excellent  cuisine  with  due  re- 
gards to  the  needs  of  the  invalid  as  well  as 
those  in  health. 

West  Baden  Springs  Hotel.  Seven  hun- 
dred rooms,  six  stories ;  rotunda  covered 
with  glass  dome ;  two  hundred  feet  across, 
larger  than  that  at  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing, at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  Hotel, 
Opera  House,  Bank,  Casino,  Roman  and 
Turkish  baths  and  swimming  pool,  all 
under  continuous  roof. 

These  two  adjoining  resorts  in  Southern 
Indiana,  on  the  Monon  Route,  are  world- 
famous  for  the  curative  power  of  their 
waters  in  cases  of  stomach,  liver,  kidney, 
and  bowel  disorders.  Folders  and  facts 
free.  Address  Chas.  H.  Rockwell,  Traffic 
Manager,  or  Frank  J.  Reed,  G.  P.  A.,  200 
Custom  House  Place,  Chicago. 

—The  Boston  School  Board  is  wrestling 
with  a  most  peculiar  financial  problem. 
The  amount  of  money  available  from  the 
Board's  proportion  of  the  taxes  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  schools  upon  the 
same  plan  as  heretofore.  This  comes 
from  the  increased  cost  of  many  necessary 
supplies,  and  particularly  of  coal.  This 
one  item  alone  calls  for  $100,000  more  than 
heretofore.  Several  plans  were  suggested 
to  meet  the  situation.  One,  and  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee,  the  least  de- 
sirable, is  a  sweeping  cut  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  The  one  which  the  committee 
recommends  involves  the  reducing  of  sup- 
plies to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  the 
appointing  of  all  new  teachers  for  a  con- 
siderable period  as  temporary  teachers; 
and  the  doing  away  with  the  directors  and 
special  teachers  of  drawing,  military  drill, 
music,  physical  training,  and  reading  in  the 
high  schools;  and  of  sewing  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.  The  only  way  to  escape  this 
radical  change  seems  to  be  to  give  a  larger 
portion  of  taxes  to  school^  than  the  law 
now  allows, 


**  The  Proper  Way  to  Uarn 
How  to  Draw  is  to  Draw  " 

Augsburg's 

Summer  School 

of  Drawing 

ORGANIZED  IN  1902 

A  two  wiiks'  {twelve  days)  ses- 
sion will  be  hild  each  year. 


Four  complete  courses  are  offered^ 

A  G>utse  in  Free-Hand  Drawingf 
A  G>utse  in  Water  G>Iof  s 
A  G>utse  in  Designing: 
A  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing: 


A  certificate  will  be 
given  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of 
the  above  courses  and 
on  the  completion 
of  all  a  diploma 
which  will  indicate 
ability  to  take  charge 
of  a  drawing  depart- 
ment in  a  high  school, 
college  or  city. 

Courses  not  com- 
pleted during  the  ses- 
sion can  be  finished 
by  correspondence. 

The  aim  in  the 
above  courses  is  to 
show  in  a  simple 
and  direct  manner 

How  to  Draw 

How  to  Use  Drawing 

How  to  Teach 
Drawing 

Special  attention  is 
given  to  blackboard 
drawing,  chalk  model- 
ing, two-handed 
drawing,  and  methods 
in  primary  and 
grammar  grade  work. 

The  school  and  all 
work  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of 
D.  R.  Augsburg. 

The  tuition  is  lio.oo 
payable  in  advance. 

The  above  tuition  will 
include  all  courses  in 
drawing,  all  necessary 
material,  including 
paper,  pencils  and 
water  colors. 

There  are  no  extras, 
and  no  restrictions 
as  to  the  amount 
of  work. 

For  information 
send  to 

E^S-  SMITH 

228  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILL* 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON. 

STOSIB8  OF  ROCKS  AMD  MiNSBALS.  By  Harold 
W.  Fairbanks,  Ph.D.  S86  pages.  Cloth,  price, 
sixty  cents. 

A  book  about  rocks  and  minerals  designed 
for  grammar  grades,  yet  written  in  so  clear 
and  interesting  a  way  as  to  be  equally  of  ser- 
Tice  in  tbe  primary  schools,  seems  an  impos- 
sibility. But  here  it  is.  It  is  well  these  inter- 
esting  talks  are  named  '*  Stories,"  for  they  read 
like  stories  and  yet  are  packed  full  of  scien- 
tific facts.  The  chapters  are  short,  almost  too 
short,  but  they  leave  one  hungry  for  more, 
which  Is  Just  what  such  books  should  always 
do.  One  will  look  long  to  find  a  technical 
term  in  this  book,  if,  indeed,  there  is  one,  yet 
we  are  sure  the  author  knows  the  subject  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  has  shown  his  recogni- 
tion of  school  needs  and  his  skill  by  writing  as 
simply  as  ^one  tells  other  stories.  But  little 
has  been  done  with  inorganic  nature  in  our 
nature  study  with  the  children,  owing  largely 
to  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  among  teachers 
and  the  want  of  just  such  help  as  this  "  Stories 
of  Bocks  and  Minerals."  The  book  abounds 
in  fine  iUuatraUous;  full  page  half-tones  and 
numerous  small  pictures  showing  rock  forma- 
tion, delicate  veinings,  and  water  erosion,  with 
wonderful  clearness. 

RAND,    HONALLT  A  CO  ,  CHICAGO. 

Eskimo' Storiss.  By  Mary  B.Smith.  Illus- 
trated by  Howard  Y.  Brown.  190  pages.  Price, 
forty  cents. 

It  is  a  matter  of  psychological  interest  why 
the  children  never  get  quite  enough  of  the 
Eskimo.  The  book  that  tells  of  the  daily  lives 
cf  these  far-away  snow-people  is  a  book  sure 
to  be  read.  The  story  of  a  real  Eskimo  is  told 
in  these  pages,  the  autobiography  of  Miss  Olaf 
Krarer,  now  living  in  this  country.  The 
scenes  in  Eskimo  life  are  vivid,  with  interest 
and  told  with  a  freshness  that  oomes  from  a 
personal  knowledge.  There  is  enough  of  the 
primitive  in  children  to  enter  into  these  de- 
scriptions with  a  zest,  and  there  is  something 
besides  enjoyment  for  them ;  they  are  learning 
how  the  race  grew  out  of  these  conditions  by 
the  comparison  of  the  primitive  life  with  their 
own.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  half-tone 
illustrations  of  Eskimo  soenes  which  will  be  a 
Joy  to  the  children.  The  make-up  of  the  book 
is  of  the  best;  large,  dear  type,  fine  quality  of 
paper.  It  is  adapted  to  second  and  third 
grade  ehildren.  A  subject  as  interesting  as 
this  will  be  enjoyed  by  children  who  would  be 
considered  as  beyond  largo  type  and  sentence 
paragraphs. 

THE    MACMILLAN   CO.,  NEW    YORK   CITY. 
COMSTBUOnVB      AMD      PRBVBliTlVK     PHILAM- 

THBOPT.   By  Joseph  Lee,  with  introduction  by 
Jacob  A.  Riis. 

The  doctrine  that  *<an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion  is  worth  a  ton  of  cure,"  is  the  basis 
of  this  book.  How  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  masses  that  crime  will  not  exist  is  the 
problem  the  author  considers  in  the  two  hun. 
dred  and  thirty  pages.  Savings  and  loans  to 
assist  in  the  buying  of  homes,  vacation  schools, 
playgrounds  for  small  children,  baths,  gym- 
nasiums, and  boys*  clubs,  are  among  the 
agencies  discussed,  by  which  philanthropy 
may  do  its  l>est  work.  The  renowned  Jacob 
Riis  whose  life  is  devoted  to  this  work  says  of 
this  work,  *  Mr.  Lee  has  written  a  good  and 
useful  bobk,  though  not  half  as  good  and 
useful  M  he  le  himself." 


C.  W.  BARDBEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Blaok*8  First  Rkadkx    By  BenJ.  N.  Black. 

The  plan  of  the  primer  in  this  series  is 
carried  out  in  this  first  reader.  The  interests 
and  activities  of  chUd-Ufe  are  made  the  basis 
ofllttle  stories  and  conversations.  Language 
exercises,  science  lessons,  color  and  form 
study  will  not  be  found  in  this  reader.  But 
one  thing  is  attempted,  and  that  is  to  teach 
the  child  to  read.  The  subjects  are  attractive, 
the  illustrations  simple  and  brimful  of  sugges- 
tions, and  the  text  follows  naturally.  The 
book  is  without  strain  of  any  sort. 

MACMILLAN  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Spboial  Mbthod  ih  the  Rbadino  of  Bko- 

USH  CLASSICS. 

By  Chas.  McMurry,  Ph.D.  246  pages.  Price, 
seventy-five  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  higher  grades 
in  our  common  schools.  Its  contents  outline 
its  purpose  and  scope;  vte..  Educational  Value 
of  Literature,  The  Use  of  Masterpieces  as 
Wholes,  Literary  Material  for  the  Five  Upper 
Grades, Class  Room  Method  in  Reading,  Value 
of  Classics  to  the  Teacher,  List  of  Books. 

'*  It  is,"  says  Dr.  McMurry,  *'  a  problem  of 
prime  significance  in  education,  the  place  and 
importance  of  literature  in  the  education  of 
American  children."  A  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  the  diffloulties  that  beset  the  way  fol- 
lows  the  urgent  statement  that  literature  has 
a  place  and  an  honored  place  in  the  schools 
for  the  masses.  One  of  these  difllculties  is 
'<  the  absence  of  literary  standards  among  the 
teachers,  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the 
schools  themselves,  hitherto,  to  cultivate  this 
sort  of  proficiency."  Under  the  head  of  Value 
of  Classics  to  the  Teacher,  the  benefit  of  social 
culture  to  teachers  through  literary  study  is 
emphasized.  "  It  broadens  one's  perceptions 
and  sympathies,  it  reveals  the  many-sidedness 
of  human  life.  It  sugrgests  to  a  teacber  that  the 
forty  varieties  of  humanity  in  her  school-room 
are  not  after  one  pattern,  nor  to  be  manipu- 
lated according  to  a  single  device." 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  Book  of  Beasts  and  Birds.  By  George 
Newnes.  Photographs  by  Gambler  Bolton, 
F.Z.S.   Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  accuracy  and  reliability  of  this  book  im- 
presses the  reader  from  the  first.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  write  in  a  popular  style,  but  to  give 
information  that  could  only  be  obtained  by 
studious  research.  Among  the  contents  are 
the  following  chapters:  Flying  Beasts  and 
Flightless  Birds,  Animal  Oddities,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Animals,  Curious  Canines,  Animals  and 
Music  The  illustrations  are  a  large  part  of 
the  book,  in  fine  quality  of  half-tones,  and  pho- 
tographed from  life.  Many  rare  beasts  and 
birds  are  described.  Including  some  that  have 
beoome  extinct,  giving  to  the  book  a  value  far 
•xoeedlng  the  ordinary  book  on  animals. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Thb  Book  of  Natubb  Myths.  By  Florence 
Holbrook. 

Tbe  author's  purpose  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book  was  to  make  a  second  reader  adapted 
to  the  child's  interest,  ability,  and  progress. 
The  subject  matter  is  selected  from  ancient 
folk  lore.  As  to  the  author's  claim  for  its  per- 
manent value,  opinions  will  differ,  decidedly. 
Nearly  every  myth  in  the  book  is  a  far-fetched 
explanation  of  existing  facts  in  nature.  How 
a  child  is  to  be  made  happier,  or  better  in- 
formed,  or^  more  cultured  to  know  the  myth- 
reason,  "  Why  the  Bear  has  a  Short  Tall,"  or 
"  Why  the  Raven's  Feathers  are  Black,"  is  not 
plain.  An  occasional  story  of  this  kind  is  not 
objectionable,  but  a  book  of  this  sort  of  thing 
seems  a  doubtful  good  In  child  training.  Miss 
Holbrook  is  a  careful  student  of  the  best  things 
for  children,  which  fact  makes  her  preparation 
and  endorsement  of  this  collection  of  myths  a 
wonder.  Other  teachers  equally  wise  and 
careful  make  serious  objections  to  crowding 
the  minds  and  memories  of  children  with  such 
fruitless  stories. 


THE  MACMILLAN     CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IMTEBBST  AND  Bduoatiom.  By  Charles  De 
Garmo. 

What  the  author  calls  **a  conerete  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Interest,"  really  makes 
of  this  work  a  practical  guide  book  for  the 
teacher  in  method  and  recitation.  The  style  Is 
familiar  as  in  conversation  and  the  subjects 
discussed  pertain  to  every  school  in  the  land. 
Based  on  the  saying  of  John  Dewey,  that 
*-  School  is  not  a  preparation  for  llliB  but  it 
life,"  the  detail  of  school  work  is  considered  as 
character  building  and  the  good  and  bad  man. 
agement  in  education  is  judged  by  its  relation 
to,  and  effect  on,  the  moral  i^  well  as  mental 
development  of  the  child.  When  the  desire  to 
pile  up  material  results  becomes  too  heated, 
this  book  will  cool  the  temperature  and  point 
out  the  goal  of  all  educative  effort.  The  author 
asks:  **When  does  the  teacher  sway  most 
powerfully  the  pupil's  mind  and  interest?  " 
The  answer  is :  When  he  best  applies  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  in  accordance  with  his  own 
Individuality.  Unless  there  Is  a  freedom  of 
application,  teaching  degenerates  at  once  Into 
routine,  in  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  are 
bored.  '* Tediousness,"  says  Herbart,  "is  the 
most  grievous  fault  into  which  tbe  teacher  can 
be  betrayed." 

GINH  A  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

A  FIRST  Book  of  Forbstbt.  By  Filibert 
Roth,  Chief  of  Division  of  Forestry,  in  Govern- 
ment  Forest  Reserves. 

The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  forest  pro- 
tection calls  for  just  such  a  book  as  this  to 
spread  Information.  The  most  sealous  for- 
est lovers,  as  well  as  people  in  general,  have 
little  idea  of  what  should  be  done  to  protect 
the  forests  In  our  country.  There  are  two 
special  schools  in  forestry  in  Amerioa  and 
there  is  need  of  beginning  in  our  public 
schools  to  instruct  children  in  the  simplest 
principles  underlying  forestry.  This  book  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  this  need  and  eannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  service.  The  language  Is 
plain  and  un technical  and  every  farmer  can 
learn  how  to  care  for  his  own  wood  lot.  Tbe 
book  contains  a  hundred  illustrations  of  en- 
tldng  Interest,  and,  as  a  whole,  it' cannot  fall 
to  popularize  the  subject  of  forest  protection. 
It  is  just  as  good  for  home  reading  as  tor 
schools.  

I  received  your  copy  of  "  The  Sprague  Clas- 
sic Readers,"  and  find  it  a  gem— so  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  such  Interesting  reading  for 
our  wee  readers.  The  advantage  of  the  series 
cannot  be  overlooked,  as  in  reading  we  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  known  words.  I  send  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses,  should  you  de- 
sire to  introduce  the  book  to  the  different  dis- 
trict schools,  through  the  clerks. 

Hattib  F.  Booth, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  lUuea   Countp,  Grand  MtapidM, 
Minn. 

Th^t 

Tired  Feeling 

18  a  Common  Spring  Trouble. 

It's  a  sign  that  the  blood  is  de- 
ficient in  vitality,  just  as  pimples  and 
other  eruptions  are  signs  that  the 
blood  is  impure. 

It's  a  warning,  too,  which  only  the 
hazardous  fail  to  heed. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Remove  it,  give  new  life,  new  coor- 
age,  strength  and  animation. 

They  cleanse  the  blood  and  clear 
the  complexion. 

Accept  no  substitute, 

Hood'8  Sarsaparilla  promlaea  to 
cure  and  keeps  the  promise. 
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Jnotes 


— Here's  a  veritable  hit.  A  beautiful, 
soft,  white,  fragrant  delicacy  is  Sozodont, 
the  Standard  Tooth- Powder. 

—  The  American  government  has  opened 
in  Porto  Rico  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
common  grade  schools  during  the  year, 
exclnsive  of  kindergartens,  night  schools, 
and  schools  —  normal,  high,  and  others  — 
with  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  The 
increase  in  schools  has  been  steady :  525  in 
the  year  1898-1899;  733  in  the  year  1900- 
1901;  882  in  the  year  1901-1902.  In  the 
last  year,  938  teachers  were  employed,  of 
whom  102  were  Americans;  383  were 
women;  605  were  men;  8B5  were  white, 
and  seventy-three  were  colored. 

—  The  St.  Augustine  Industrial  Institute 
at  Moultrie,  Florida,  was  formally  opened 
on  March  11.  This  industrial  school  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  an*!  its  plan  of 
edacation  will  resemble  that  in  force  at 
Toskegee.  The  school  has  forty  acres  of 
land  and  a  large  two-story  building  for  the 
school  proper.  There  are  buildings  where 
the  various  trades  will  be  taught,  as  well 
as  stables  and  barns.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  equipment  was  furnished  by  the 
colored  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
institution.  In  describing  the  purposes  oT 
the  school,  President  Eliot  says:  **By  pre- 
cept and  example  we  shall  aim  to  stamp 
upon  the  child  mind  the  golden  principles 
of  an  upright  life,  instilling  a  love  for 
truth  and  a  desire  to  practice  it  at  all 
times,  cultivating  habits  of  honesty  so 
assiduously  that  such  will  become  a  fixed 
hal)it." 


AS  AK  EDUOATIOir 

Everyone  who  attends  the  N.  £.  A.  Con- 
vention at  Boston  should  arrange  to  take 
one  of  the  many  popular  and  interesting 
trips  offered  by  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Ck>mpany  to  picturesque  Maine  ,or  the 
British  Provinces,  on  new  and  magnificent 
steamers,  with  comfort,  luxury,  and  safety. 

Sailings  during  July  and  August:  for 
Bangor  and  Bar  Harbor,  calling  at  inter- 
mediate landings  on  the  Penobscot  River 
and  Bay,  daily  except  Sunday.  Night  line 
to  Portland  at  7  p.m.  daily.  Day  line  to 
Portland,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, at  9  A.M.  For  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Calais,  Eastport,  St.  Andrews,  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  9  a.m.  ;  for 
St.  John  direct,  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
at  12  noon.  Connecting  for  all  points  in 
the  British  Provinces.  For  Bath,  Gard- 
iner, Augusta,  and  landings  on  the  Kenne- 
bec River,  Boothbay,  and  landings  on  the 
beautiful  Sbeepscot  Bay,  daily,  except  Sun- 
day, at  6  P.M.  Sunday  service  to  Bath  only 
at  8  A.M. ;  returning  same  day  at  6  p.m. 
For  folders  and  full  information,  write  A. 
A.  Hanscom,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Calvin  Austin,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Man., 
Poster's  Wharf,  Boston. 


For  Warm  Weather  Reading 
For  the  Closing  Days 

or,  For  Charming  Souvenirs 

Why  not  make  a  Judicious  Selection  from  the 

FIVE  GENT  CLASSICS? 

They  will  give  tlie  cliildren  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  tlieir  last  days  in  your  school 


First  Grade. 

No.      2.  /Esop's  Fables.    I. 

No.      3.  ifcop^s  Fables.    U. 

No.    II.  Seleciions  from  A^sop.    I. 

No.    12.  Selections  from  ^Esop.    II. 

No.    73.  Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

No.    74.  What  Annie  Saw. 

No.    77.  Flower  Friends.    I. 

No.  109.  The  Butterfly  Baby. 

No.  1 10.  Plant  Babies. 

No.  143.  Babes  of  the  Wood. 

No.  144.  Babes  of  the  Meadow. 

No.  215.  The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Second  Qrade. 

No.      7.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

No.     8.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

No.    75.  Roots  and  Stems. 

No.    76.  Bird  Friends. 

No.    78.  Flower  Friends.     II. 

No.    79.  Flower  Friends.    III. 

No.    87.  Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

No.  185.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  HI. 

No.  188.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  History.    I. 

No.  190.  Children  of  History.    II. 

No.  196.  Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

No.  198.  The  Flower  World. 


IL 


Third  Grade. 

No.    I.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    I. 

No.    4.  Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

No.    9.  The  Story  of  Bryant. 

No.  13.  Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

No.  14.  SsLEcnoNs  from  Grimm.    II. 

No.  20.  SioRiEs  from  Garden  and  Field.  I. 

No.  21 .  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

No.  25.  Story  of  Columbus.- 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Pknn. 

No.  28.  Washington. 

No.  29.  Franklin. 

No.  30.  Webster. 

No.  31.  Lincoln. 

No.  35.  Lowell. 

No.  36.  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  WHirriER. 

No.  43.  Cooper. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  45.  Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

No.  46.  Story  of  the  Boston  1*^  Party. 

No.  48.  Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60.  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 


No.  62.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63.  Louisa  M.  ALa>TT. 

No.  64.  James  Watp. 

No.  68.  Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

No.  69.  Puss  in  Boots. 

No,  70.  Stephenson. 

No.  71.  Irving. 

No.  72.  Pocahontas. 

No.  81.  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  95.      Stories  of  Revoluiion. 

No.  96.      Stories  of  Revolution. 

No.  10 1.    Stories  of  Revolution. 

No.  1 30.    The  Liberty  Bell. 


I. 
III. 


No.  22. 
No.  82. 
No.  83. 
No.  89. 
No.  90. 
No.  91. 
No.  98. 
No.  99. 
No.  100. 
No.  103. 

No.  104. 

No.  105. 

»•  No.  106. 

No.  107. 

No.  108. 

No.  125. 
No.  193. 


Ponrth  Onule. 

The  Golden  Touch. 

Story  of  Holmes. 

Story  of  La  Salle, 

Longfellow. 

De  Soto. 

Marquette. 

Boone. 

Pioneers  of  the  West. 

Fremont  and  Kit  Carson. 

Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Wood- 
land.    I. 

Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Wood- 
land.   II. 

Stories  and  Rhy.mes  ok  Biri>- 
land.     I. 

Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Bird- 
land.    II. 

Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Flower- 
land.    I. 

Stories  and  Rhymf^  of  Fixjwer- 
LAND.     IL 

Selections  from  Longfellow.    I. 

Joan  of  Arc. 


Fifth  Grade. 

No.    23.      Hawthorne's     Thrkk      Golden 

Apples. 
No.    24.     Hawthorne's      Miraculous 

Pitcher. 
No.    33.    The  CniMiCRA.     Hawthorne. 
No.   34.    Paradise    of    Children.      Haw- 

thonse. 


Single  CopteB,  Seven  Cento 
Fhre  oc  Mofe,  Fhre  Cento,  Each 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

63  Fifth  Av«niM,  New  York 

aaS  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

809  Market  Street,  Saa  Pranctooo 
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M  Educational  Foundations  M 

^  A  monthly  text-book  of  pedagogy  and  general  culture  for  teachers.    Sixteenth  year 

ENCOURAGED  j^y  the  success  and  popularity  of  this  unique  magazine,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers  are   pleased   to   announce  for   the   coming  year   the   following   Important  New 
Features.     Beginning  with  the  September  number  for  1903  there  will  be  an 

INCREASE  IN  SIZE 

to  nearly  the  magazine  page,  and  the  number  of  pages  will  also  be  increased.  A  new  and 
clearer  type  will  be  used  and  the  cover  design  made  more  attractive.     There  will  be  an 

ADDITION  OF  VALUABLE  HATERIAL 

Each  issue  will  contain  a  stirring  leader  written  especially  for  the  magazine  by  a 
prominent  educator.  These  articles  will  be  up-to-date,  inspiring,  hound  to  quicken 
thought,  broaden  the  reader's  outlook,  and  incite  him  to  earnest  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 

TEN  NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

prepared  at  the  request  of  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  fitted  for 
use  by  city  or  country  teachers.  Text-books  are  recommended^  the  plan  carefully 
mapped  out,  everything  prepared  for  thorough  and  systematic  study. 

Terms,  ^1.50  per  year.     C/n/ii  yuly  /,  /90J,  renewals  and  new  subscriptions  will  be 
received  at  the  former  rate  of  $I.OO  per  year. 

A  sample  copy  of  September  number  will  be  ready  in  June. 

,  Any  person  subscribing  to  Educational  Foundations  and  mentioning  this  adver- 
t^isement  will  receive  FREE  on  request  a  copy  of  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tiOlly  paper. 

We  are  offering  our  regular  subscribers  this  year  a  splendid  new  premium,  Kellogg's 
Practical  Schoolroom  Charts^  consisting  of  eight  useful  charts,  size  18x24  inches, 
bound  together  ready  for  hanging.  Until  further  notice,  this  set  will  be  given  FREE 
with  new  subscriptions,  whenever  requested. 


To  present  to  its  readers,  in  compact  and 
convenient  form  the  discussions  of  the  vital 
problems  of  the  school,  this  magazine  was 
established  sixteen  years  ago.  It  aims  to 
give  a  broad  and  clear  view  of  education. 

It  states  definitely  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  process  of  education. 

It  concisely  illustrates  the  processes  which 
make  education  effective. 

It  deals  with  fundamentals. 

It  is  intended  to  be  a  text-book  for  teach- 
ers and  those  aspiring  to  teach. 

It  aims  to  promote  a  professional  zeal  and 
the  enlargement  of  teaching  power. 

It  is  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  good  in 
the  school  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university. 

Its  special  features  are  designed  to  make 
it  an  acceptable  text-book  for  reading  cir- 
cles, normal  classes,  and  other  gatherings  of 
teachers,  when  discussion  supplements  indi- 
vidual study. 


OURTIMES 

UANDT 

Cyclopedia 

AND 

^ridAhas 


OUR  TIMES 

TWICE- A-MONTH  — School 

year  of  10  months  -  -  50  Cts^ 
In  clubs  of  two  or  more  to  one 
address 40  Cts* 

Gives  the  current  history  of  the  world  ; 
all  the  news  that  is  worth  while  know- 
ing ;  notable  people,  events,  inventions, 
discoveries,  described  and  recorded  for 
reading  and  reference. 

No  other  study  is  of  such  universal  interest,  no  other  so  adapted  to 
every  age  and  capacity  of  pupil;  no  other  is  so  stimulating  to  thought 
and  observation,  thus  developing  and  strengthening  the  mind,  as  the 
study  of  current  events.  All  the  better  class  of  schools  are  introducing 
it.  No  other  publication  is  so  useful,  so  popular,  or  so  cheap  as  "  Our 
Times,"  in  this  field. 

Premium  L    Our  Times  Atlas  and  Cyclopedia. 

A  wonderfully  handy  book.  It  contains  469  pages;  size,  31-2x53-4 
inches;  nearly  100  colored  maps,  mostly  5  3-4  x  7  inches;  beautifully 
bound  in  blue  art  cloth. 

The  Cyclopedia  part  tells  you  the  tens  of  thousands  of  things  you  are 
wanting  to  know,  some  of  them,  every  day,  about  the  world  of  to-day, 
and  the  people  of  to-day.  You  will  hardly  read  a  newspaper  for  ten 
minutes  without  wanting  to  consult  it.  Price,  50C;  with  Our  Times 
I  year,  only  70C. 

Premium  II.    Little  Joumey  to  Switzerland. 

One  of  a  series  of  charming  books  of  Travel.  Send  for  circular  and 
select  another  country  if  you  wish.  One  Little  Journey,  paper,  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  Our  Times,  until  July  i,  50c. 


Kellogg's 
Entertainment  Books 

Kellogg's  Spring  and  Summer  School  Celebratioas.    A 

wealth  of  usable  material  for  school  entertainments,  full  of  spirit  and  life 
and  sure  of  success.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  books  ever 
published.  Consisting  of  Exercises,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Songi,  Reci- 
tations, and  Drills  for  Easter,  Memorial  Day,  May  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
and  Closing  Day.     By  Alice  M.  Kellogg.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  Patriotic  Quotations.  Relating  to  American  History. 
Compiled  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  Only  book  of  tbe  kind  published. 
Should  be  in  every  school-room.  Over  300  quotations  arranged  topically 
with  index  for  reference.  Teach  your  pupils  the  great  utterances  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  New  Fancy  Drills  and  ilarches.  The  most  popular 
and  really  valuable  b^ok  of  its  kind  for  school  use  ever  issued.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  Covers  all  grades.  Fully  illus.  It  contains :  Fancy  Ribbon 
March  with  Grouping  and  Posing,  6  girls;  The  Pink  Rose  Drill,  girls; 
Wand  Drill,  any  number;  Dclsarte  Children,  boys  and  girls;  Free  Drill, 
any  number;  Zouave  Drill,  25  boys  or  any  odd  number;  A  Scarf  Drill, 
either  boys  or  girls;  Wreath  Drill  and  March,  boys  and  girls;  Rainbow 
Drill,  with  recitations,  motion  songs  and  physical  exercises;  The  Glove 
Drill,  for  girls:  Tambourine  Drill;  Ruler  Drill,  any  even  number; 
Grouping  with  Flags,  by  Cari  Betz,  beautiful;  2  Flag  Drills:  Muff  and 
Gun  Drill,  for  boys  and  girls;  Cane  Drill,  for  boys;  the  March  of  the 
Red.  White,  and  Blue,  little  giris;  Motion  Songs;  also  8  very  attractive 
Action  Pieces.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  Flag  Day  in  the  5cliool*Room.  A  Collection  of 
fresh  material  for  celebrating  Flag  Day  or  any  patriotic  occasion.  Songs, 
Recitations  with  Music,  new  Hag  Drill,  Flag  Play,  Flag  Salutes,  Action 
Verses,  etc.  It  is  very  simple,  but  can  be  made  most  thrilling  and  in- 
spiring. The  Hag  Drill  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Arranged 
by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.     Price,  15  cents. 

Seven  hundred  books  for  School  Entertainments  are  listed  and  de- 
scribed in  Kellogg 5  Entertainment  Catalogue — free. 


BLACKBOARD  5TENCILS 

We  have  in  stock  a  fine  assortment  of  blackboard  stencils  —  over  500 
subjects,  including  Birds,  Flowers,  Wild  Animals,  Maps.  Prices,  5  cents 
and  10  cents  each.  They  can  be  used  repeatedly,  cost  little  and  enable 
the  teacher  without  skill  in  drawing  to  place  upon  the  board  in  a  few 
minutes'  time  beautiful  and  accurate  designs.  Invaluable  in  illustrating 
lessons  in  Geography,  History,  Botany,  Language,  Nature  Study,  Pen- 
manship. One  sample  5  cent  Stencil,  one  sample  10  cent  Stencil,  and 
complete  list  will  be  sent  for  10  cents. 


KELLOGG'S  CATALOGS 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Catalog,  148  pages,  fully  illustrated,  is  a  most 
valuable  list  of  teachers'  aids.  Supplementary  Readers,  Books  on  Peda- 
gogy, History,  Literature,  Science,  Number  Work,  the  newest  School 
Devices,  described  with  price.     Catalog  free. 

Kellogg's  New  Century  Catalog.  Absolutely  unique.  All  the 
pedagogical  books  of  all  publishers.  Catalog  jus(  revised,  and  new  edi- 
tion now  ready.     Invaluable  to  teachers.     Send  two-cent  stamp. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


^r^^IlSSS*  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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«Kt'''  '*'  '*'  'I"!'  '*'  V  '*'  'Jl'  '*'  'Jl'  'I.'  'Jl'  '*'  '*'  'Jl'  w '»'  'Jl'  '1'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*' '»'  '*'  '1'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  '*'  V'JJl'iK 

I  Where  Will  You  Spend    »"  the^  •    o  I 

*  *^           Mountains?  * 

I  the  Summer?            By  the  Lake?  I 

^  If  you  haven't  decided,  let  us  ¥^ 

^  suggest  picturesque  Colorado.  ^ 

^  If  you  have  decided,  let  us  tell  ^ 

^  you  any  way  of  the  charms  of  our  ^ 

T  wonderful  country*  T 

A.  Perhaps  we  may  persuade  you  to  ^ 

^  change  your  plans.  ^ 

I  ^be  Colorabo  Si  Soutbern  IRailwa^  | 

^  the  great  highway  through  the  ^ 

^  scenic  state,  has  published  and                 .  ^ 

^  would  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  ^^ 

^  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  the  ^ 

^  subject  of  Colorado's  attractions,  ^ 

^  entitled  *'  Picturesque  Colorado."  T 

^  Address  with  two  cent  stamp  ^^ 

*  T.  E.  FISHER,  J 

^  General  Passenger  Agent,  Denver,  Colo.  ^ 

V-itf  iti  itr  itf  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  itf  iti  iti  iti  iti  itt  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  iti  Ay 

"f^  1  il Ct       t^       e^       9^       e^                 l^taiL,               ^^.^Mifll  ^ 

I  YELLOWSTONE      ^«P^^B  | 

t  PARK       ^       e^       e<*                 &^                                 -^  1 

<ff  .                                                                                                                                                                                  Stage  M  Liberty  Cap.  -I^ 

2f  season  opens  June  1.     The  Park  ia  increasing  in  popularity  yearly,  and  it  is  becoming  ^ 

4*  quite  the  thing  for  special  parties  to  visit  it.     Then,  too,  people  stay  there  longer.  ^^ 

^  Although  the  regular  tourist  trip  provides  for  5  1-2  days  in  the  park,  any  one  can  T 

ju  remain  longer  without  any  extra  charge  for  transportation.     Many   cannot   afford   to  A 

^  spend  more  time  than  5  1-2  days  there,  so  the  regular  schedule  is  based  on  that  fact.  ^ 

^  The  hotels  are  all  modern  in  appointment — electric  lip^hted  and  steam  heated,  ]T 

^  and   the   trip  through  this  Wonderland  is  the  finest  coaching  trip  to  be  found  in  the  ^ 

^  country.  ^^ 

^  The  government  is  spending  large  amounts  of  money  in  perfecting  the  road  ]? 

^  system.     New  roads,  new  steel  bridges,  improving  old  roads,  is  the  order  of  things.  A> 

^  Yellowstone  Park  is  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  **  Won-  ^ 

T  derland  1903/'  which  describes  it,  and  is  published  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  will  be  T 

^  ^  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  six  cents  by  Chas.  S.  Fee,  St.  Paul,  Hinn.  A> 
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THIS  VIEW 

of  the  Los  Animas  Canon  is  but  one  of  the  many  thousand 
scenic  wonders  in  Colorado  and  LTtah. 

Those  who  intend  visiting  the  Rocky  Mountains  this 
summer  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  most  enjoyable 
route  to  travel— to  see  the  most  and  learn  the  most — is  by 
way  of  the 

I      2)enver  Si  1Rio  <3rant>e  System 

•  ''The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World  " 

which  traverses  all  the  world-famed  scenic  attractions— The 
Royal  Gorge/  Eagle  River  Canon,  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Canon  of  the  Grand  River,  Glen  wood  Springs,  Marshall  Pass, 
Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  Salt  Lake  City,  etc.,  etc. 

During  the  Cliristian  Endeavor  Meeting  at  Denver,  Col.,  Jnlj  9  to  13,  this  System 
will  make  especially  low  rates  and  arrangements  for  tours  to  all  points  of  interest  and 
to  the  many  picturesque  summer  resorts  in  this  portion  of  the  west. 

Greatly  reduced  rates  have  been  made  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  at 
Denver,  and  tickets  will  be  on  sale  during  the  early  part  of  July,  detailed  information 
of  which  can  be  had  from  your  nearest  ticket  agent.  If  you  contemplate  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  you  should  lay  your  plans  in  advance,  and  to  enable  you  to  do 
so  illustrated  booklets  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Denver,  Col 
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YOU  CAN  TEACH  DRAWING  ' 

1 

And  Qet  Remarkable  Results 

Every  teacher  can  ^  if  she  uses  the  true,  natural  method 

* 
To  make  the  child  see^  to  make  him  thinky  to  be  aleH^minded^  and  thus  interested^  are  the 

desired  ends.     But  you  cannot  do  this  with  inanimate  blocks  and  dead  systems  not  adapted  to 

child  nature/   Then  why  fret  yourself  to  do  the  impossible  with  an  obsolete  system  any  more 

than  you  would  fret  yourself  with  an  obsolete  sewing  machine? 

If  the  system  you  are  using  does  not  interest  the  children,  discard 

it.     Let  child-nature  be  the  judge.    What  other  designer  of  a  Draw- 

^i^g  System  than  Mr.  Augsburg,  that  Hfe-long  student  of  children 

and  teacher  of  drawing,  is  willing  to  put  his  method  to  such  test? 

TEACHERS  who  have  tried  it  KNOW  that  CHILDREN 
DELIGHT  in  AUQSBURQ'S  SYSTEM  because 

Life,  action,  color,  and  use  —  elements  that  children  love  —  are  prominent 
features  throughout  the  system. 

It  wis  made  in  the  midst  of  children,  and  every  point  was  taken  up  from 
their  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  theorizing  about  it.  The  beautiful  theories  the  author  had 
were  subjected  to  the  practical  test  of  the  school-room,  and  if  successful,  well 
and  good,  if  not,  they  were  thrown  out. 

There  are  three  Teachers'  Manuals  explaining  the  System,  Book  I.,  Book  II.  and  Book  III.  | 

Pri^e,  7i  cents  each.  ,  >      j 

BOOK  I.  shows  simple  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  grades;  that  is,  to  pupils  oi  six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

BOOK  II.  presents  a  regular  coarse  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  for  ptipUs  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    This  course  is  Intended  to  lay  a  broad  and  firm  | 

foundation  in  the  art  of  graphic  representation,  after  which,  luiy  of  the  six  special  branches  of 
drawing  outUned  in  tills  book  may  be  followed  by  the  pupU.  '  I 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER— for  we  believe  this  method  should  be  used  in  every  school  of 
the  United  States :  —  , 

Send  for  Manual  I.  or  II.,  study  it  and  try  its  methods  in  your  class,  and  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  —  and  that  ifc  is  a  step  far  in  advance  of  all  previous  methods 
in  teaching  drawing  to  children  —  return  the  book  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

Read  what  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  that  noted  student  of  children  and  educational  expert  says : 
Your  inspiring  book  on  drawing  has  come.  I  have  enjoyed  every  page  of  It.  It  is  a 
book  that  succeeds  in  presenting  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the  child's  mind  and  hand 
correspondingly  in  thought  expression  through  drawing,  and  for  thia  reasoa  it  is  equally  suc- 
cessful in  cultivating  In  the  children  art  talent  and  the  expression  of  art.  In  both  of  these 
things  the  current  popular  drawing  methods  with  their  artificial  devicea  and  their  affectation  of 
conventional  and  classic  art  ideals,  which  frequently  are  only  art  fads,  fail  utterly.  Instead  of 
liberating  the  child  as  your  work  is  sure  to  do,  they  place  fetters  upon  him,  destroying  every 
trace  of  spontaneity,  discouraging  observation  and  killing  enthusiasm. 

w.  n;  hailmann, 

Supi.  of.  Schools  J  Dayton,  Ohio.     {Formerly  U,  S.  Commi9$ioner  of  Indian  SchooU.) 

There  is  also  published  with  the  System  a  thoroughly  graded  course  of  Practice  Tablets, 
which  double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lessons  by  saving  time  in  prepai-ation  —  in  passing 
material  —  in  arranging  models.    Pupils  are  shown  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Send  to  your  nearest  office  for  iniformation,  or  better  still,  order  a  Manual,  so  as  to  be  able  to  start  in 
September. 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

3^8  WabMh  AveniM  69  Fifth  Avwim  50  Bromfield  Street  U^  Market  Street 

CHICAGO  NBWYOIIK  BOSTON  SAN   FKANCISCO 
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KEEP  ON  YOUR  DESK 
THE  COMING  YEAR 

The  Pedagogical  guide  that  is  endorsed 
by  such  leading  educators  as — 

F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALFRED  BAYLISS,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 

L.  H.  JONES,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHN  R.  KIRK,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Kirkville,  Mo. 

J.  FAIRBANKS,  Supt  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mo. 

D.  B.  PARKINSON,  Pres.  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 

School,  Carbondale,  111. 
Dr.  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Normal,  111. 
J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 

Minn. 
I.  C.  McNEILL,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Wis. 
T.  C.  GLENDENEN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cairo,  111. 
J.  M.  WHITE,  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
N.  C.  DOUGHERTY,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111. 


PSYCHOLOQY 
FOR  TEACHERS 

By  J.  N.  PATRICK,  A.M. 

)2ino.    552  Pages.    Half  Leather.    $L00  by  mail 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

aaS  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
63  Fifth  Avenue  50  Bromfield  Street  809  Market  Street 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


For- Every  School  Qioi.i>  mkdal,  parw  bxposition 

For  Every  Home 

THE 

PERRY 

PICTURES 

One  Cent  Each 

For  25  or  more,  Postpaid. 

Size,  5|  X  8 

Assorted  as  desired. 

120  for  $1.00 

THE 

PERRY  PICTURES 

New  York  Edition 

10  for  25  cts. ;  50  for  $1.00  fouwdliwo  gtrls 

Size,  7x9  The  One  Cent  Plctares  are  6  to  8  tlme»  this  sixe 

THE  FEBBY  PIOTUBES  —  Extra  Size 

5  for  25  cents;  11  for  50  cents;  23  for  $1.00.  Size,  10  x  12. 

THE  FEBBY  FICTUBES  —  SmaU  Size 

Oae-half  cent  each  for  60  or  more.    Size,  8  x  8J. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue,  or  three  two- 
cent  stamps  for  illostrated  catalogue  containing  1,000  miniature 
illustrations. 

THE  FEBBY   MAGAZINE 

Beautifully  illustrated.    Every  teacher  should  have  it.    $1.00  per 

year.    Monthly,  except  July  and  August. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


146  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Treinont  Temple,  Boston 

Send  all  Mail  Orders  to  Maiden 


Box  2,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Gxxt  In.  JSei>teml3eir 


INDUSTRIAL  "SOCIAL   EDUCATION 

BY 

W.  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal, 
State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Introduction  and  Cover  Design  by  HEI^RY  T.  BAILEY 
GIVES  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  COMBINED 

Fully  illustrated  with  half-tones  and  drawings,  showing  practical  and  every- 
day work  in  Raphia,  Reed,  Cord,  etc.,  also  in  all  branches  of  School  Gardening. 

PRICE,  CLOTH,  $1.50 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass^ 

NBW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Also  Publishers  of  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW,  $J-00  a  Year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 
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Elite  Photo  Souvenir 


X.  SIZE  — 4x6  inchet. 

2.  PHOTOQRAPH  — that  of  teacher,  school  building,  or  some  prominent  person  as 

de*ired.  Copied  from  any  good  photograph,  and  we  gumrmntte  the  copy  to  be 
as  good  as  the  original.  Photographs  alone  are  admirable  gifts,  and  when  com- 
bined with  these  Souvenirs,  which  contain  something  of  special  interest  to  each 
pupil,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  MATERIAL— Cards,  front  and  back,  of  medium  weight,  Scotch  gray  photo 

mount.  The  inner  sheets  of  fine  linen  paper.  On  the  first  of  the  inner  sheets  is 
printed  the  name  or  number  and  location  of  school,  the  name  of  teacher 
and  school  officers  together  with  the  year.  On  other  sheets  are  printed  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  These  souvenirs  are  specially  prepared  for  each 
school  and  in  ordering  care  should  be  exercised  to  supply,  plainly  written,  all 
necesaary  data,  names,  etc.,  as  herein  outlined. 

4.  5ILK  CORD  —  The  souvenir  is  tied  at  comer  with  silk  cord  as  indicated. 

5.  C03T,  ETC.  — One  dozen  or  less,  $z.oo.    Additional  ones,  4c.  each.    We  pay 

postage  on  souvenirs  and  return  photograph  uninjured.  Order  should  be  for  as 
many  as  there  are  pupils'  names. 

6.  IN  ORDBRINQ  —  Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  photograph :   write 

distinctly  matter  desired  on  title  card,  also  names  of  pupils  as  indicated  n 
paragraph  3. 
BUTE  50UVENIR  —  Differs  from  the  Elite  doaveair-Pho«o  only  in  that  there  is 
no  photo  on  first  card,  an  appropriate  design  being  substituted,  and  the  cards 
(first  and  last)  are  of  heavy  white  folding  bristol,  enamelled.  The  cost,  80c. 
for  first  dozen  — 3|c.  each  for  addltfonal  ones.  Both  styles  of  our  elite 
souvenirs  are  new,  being  here  first  announced.    Samples  free. 


Plain  Souvenir.  Plas  Souvenir 
Souvenir  Booklet 
Photosraphlc  Souvenir 


OTHER  STYLES 

These  four  styles  have  been  supplied  to 
teaclwrs  for  some  years  and  met  with 
great  success. 


We  still  list  them  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  with  prices. 

FOR  THE  CLOSE  OP  SCHOOL,  or  any  special  occasion,  our  Souvenirs  and 

Booklets  have  no  equal.    They  have  been  presented  to  millions  of  pupils 

during  the  past  five  years  and  are  to-day  more  popular  than  ever  before. 
THE  KEYNOTE  of  the  great  success  of  these  Souvenirs  lies  in  their  personal 

features.     Pupils  will  keep  them  as  no  other  gift  would  be  kept  because  of  the 

names,  etc.,  printed  on  them. 
STATE  SPECIFICALLY  which  style  you  desire. 
REMITTANCE  should  accompany  all  orders. 
ORDER  EARLY  and  state  just  when  you  must  have  them. 
ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

Formerly  Instructor  Publlstaing  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL  SEAT  WORK 


BLUEBIRD 


Upper  pwto,UM. 
Under  part*,  rwfy  rW. 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color  Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5^x8,0!  common  birds,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  coloring  on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  drawing.     Price,  25  cents. 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and  Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for  use  in  connection 
with  "The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  "Stories  of  the  Red  Child- 
ren," etc.    Price,  25  cents. 

Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one  of  Boston's 
most  successful  teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling,  Punctuation, 
and  Language  Work.     In  neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 

Augsburg^s  Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing  Action,  and 
designed  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 
Set  I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 


The  Action  of  Little  Men. 
The  Action  of  the  Deer. 
The  Action  of  the  Horse. 
The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  20  cents  per  Set. 


Gymnastics  for  the  School-Room 

Pretty  Motion  Songs  with  Music,  by  Annie  E.  Chase. 
Price,  20  cents. 

For  Paper  Cutting  and  Plans  for  Every  Month  in  the 
Year,  Get  Book  I.,  Teachers'  Guide  Series, 

When  First  We  Go  to  School 

By  HELEN    M.  BECKWITH 
Fully  Illustrated.     Cloth.     i2ino.     Price,  50  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHINQ  COflPANY 

50  Bromfield  Street.  Boston 
aaS  Wabash  Avenue  63  Fifth  Avenue  809  Market  Street 

Chicago  New  York  81 
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GRADED  LIST  FOR 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

ZTwenttetb  Centur^g  TRea^ers 


Xttetatute 


Mlstor^ 


GRADE  I.  Bds.  cio. 

Our  little  Folk's  Primer 30  .40 

The  Good  Time  Primer 30 

iEsop's  Fables.    Vol.  I.    (Pratt)         .  .     .30  .40 


GRADE  II. 

Story  of  Hiawatha  .         . 

iEsop's  Fables.    Vol.  IL    . 
In  Mythland  .... 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 
Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 
Story  of  Ulysses         .... 
(Above,  all  in  large  type) 

GRADE  III. 

Grimm's  Tales       .         .         .         . 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  . 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


•30 
•30 
.30 
•30 
•30 
.30 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


.40 
•30 
•40 
.40 


•50 
.40 
•50 
.50 


Swiss  Family  Robinson 40     .50 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies 40     .60 

Black  Beauty,  paper,  .10        ....         •         .25 


GRADE 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 
Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales   . 
Dickens'  Little  Nell 


IV. 


•30 
•30 
•30 
.40 


Dickens'  Paul  Dombey 40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks  .        .        .         .40 
Hiawatha,  the  Indian 40 


.40 
.40 
.40 
•50 
•50 
•50 
.50 


(Beoarapb^ 


GRADE  III.  Bds.   do. 

Geography  for  Young  Folks 30     .40 

little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe    .        .        .         .     .50 


'    GRADE  II.                     Bds.  Go. 

Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest  Readers    .30  .40 

Story  of  Hiawatha .30  .40 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children 30  .40 

GRADE  III. 

Stories  of  Great  Men .30  .40 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30  .40 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers           ...         .30  .40 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 40  .60 

Stories  of  Our  Authors   ...                 .         .30  .40 


GRADE  IV. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 40 

American  History  Stories.  Vol.  I.  (Colonial  Period)  .36 


.60 


flature 


GRADE 

Some  of  Our  Friends 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Out  Doors  .... 


I. 


Bds. 
•30 


Clo. 
.40 


GRADE  II. 

Our  Flower  Friends .30 

Friends  of  the  Field  .        v         .         .         .         .  .30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers       .         .  .30 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots 30 

Stories  of  Birdland.    Vol.  I.  and  II.  .30 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story- Book  .30 
(Above,  all  in  large  type) 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

•50 
.40 


GRADE  III. 

Black  Beauty,  paper,  .10         ....  .25 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story- Book.    Vol.  I.  .         .  .40     .60 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field        ...  .30     .40 

Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks .50 


GRADE 

Science  Ladders.    Vol.  I. 

(Land  and  Water  Forms) 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard 


IV. 


GRADE  IV. 

.40     Leaves  from  Nature's  Story-Book.     Vol. 
Little  Flower  Folks.    Vol.  I.  and  II.  . 
.40     .50     Stories  from  Animal  Land 


IL 


.40  .60 
.30  -40 
.50     .75 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPA/MY, 


68  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON 
Wabash  Avenue. 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street, 
8AN    FRANQI9C0 
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JUST  PUBIjISBED 


The  Baldwin  Speller 


By  S.  R.  SHEAR,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
iUngston,  N.  Y.  Assisted  by  MARQARET  T. 
LYNCH,  Principal  of  Public  School,  No.  a, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.    Cloth,  lamo,  ia8  Pa^es. 

Price,  20  Cents 


THE  words  in  this  speller  were  selected  by  class- 
room teachers  after  observing  the  class  vocabulary 
for  a  year.  They  include,  therefore,  those  words 
which  require  special  attention,  and  which  will  be  of 
most  immediate  practical  use  to  the  child.  They  are 
arranged  by  years,  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  and 
very  carefully  graded  according  to  difficulty.  The  words 
for  each  year's  work  are  divided  into  groups  of  four 
lessons  each,  each  group  forming  a  week's  work,  the 
fifth  lesson  of  each  week  being  an  oral  review.  In  the 
earlier  review  lessons  the  accentuation  and  pronunciation 
of  the  words  are  marked.  Illustrative  sentences  show 
the  uses  and  meanings  of  words  with  the  same  sound. 
Among  the  selections  for  study  are  such  favorites  as 
Whittier's  "Barefoot  Boy'*  and  Longfellow's  "Chil- 
dren's Hour."  The  book  is  based  upon  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  and  not  upon  mere  theories. 


AMERICM  BOOK  COMPAJfY 

New  York        Cincinnati        Chioagro        Boston 


Exhaustion 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
nervous,  sleep  does  not  rest,  and 
your  appetite  is  poor,  take 

Hoivfofd'a 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  will  revive  your  strength, 
induce  natural  sleep,  improve  appe- 
tite, and  restore  nerve  power.  It 
strengthens  the  entire  system,  curing 
the  causes  of  Headache,  Indigestion 
and  Debility. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle,  prepared  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Proiridence,  R.  I. 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Prof.  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Berkeley,  CaU 


For 
Primary 


Grades 


**  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades,"  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 
of  California,  is  a  book  well  adapted  for  reading  and  use  in  the 
third  grade  of  our  primary  schools.  It  is  written  by  a  person  who 
has  evidently  studied  children  and  knows  their  mental  aptitude  and 
abilities.  He  does  not  believe  in  attempting  to  teach  geography 
to  young  children  by  the  usual  text-book  method,  but  by  reading 
about  things  around  their  homes.  He  would  have  them  learn  to 
observe  first,  read  and  talk,  and  later  on  in  the  course,  study.  This 
is  not  only  a  common  sense  method  but  it  is  founded  on  both  psy- 
chological and  physiological  laws  of  growth, 

Charles  F.  King, 
Manager  of  the  National  School  of  Methods^  Lecturer  on  Geog- 
raphy^ and  Author  of  ** Methods  and  Aids  in    Geography y^' 
^^Picturesque  Geography  Readers^*  etc. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.    Ootb,  60  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
63  Fifth  Avenue,  50  Bromfield  Street,  809  Market  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


**The  Proper  Way  to  Learn 
How  to  Draw  is  to  Draw.^ 


Children  delight  in  Au£:sburg*s  Drawing  because 
it  contains  so  much  of  the  elements  dear  to  childhood 
—  life  and  action. 

The  Pupils'  Practice  Books 

In  Augsburg's  Drawing 

double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lesson  by  Saving 
Time 

IN   PREPARATION 

IN    PASSING   MATERIAL 

IN  ARRANGING   MODELS 

Pupils  are  shown  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

63  Fifth  Avenue  50  Bromfield  Street  809  Market  Street 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
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Imitation  Teaching 


PRIMARY   EDUCATION 

Did  one  teacher  ever  visit  another  school  and  find 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  something  admirable  without  mentally  deciding  to  go 

60  BRO-RELD  STREET.  BOSTON  h°™e  and  try  it  with  her  own  children?     And  was 

such  a  trial  ever    wholly    satisfactory?     And    didn  t 
^^^'^'^*'  there  always  follow  a  little  ache  of   disappointment 

BOSTON  60  BROMFiELD  STRtET     cHicAQo  224-228  wABAiH  AviHOi         ^j^at  othcr  teachcrs  could  succeed  where  she  failed? 
MEW  YORK  •»  FIFTH  AviNui         SAN  FRANCISCO  Bo»  MARKET  STREET     Why  the   failurc  ?     Becausethe   method  was  trans- 
planted  without   the  children  and  the  teacher?     As 
ATLANTA  AuBTELL  BuiLoiNo  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  can  literally  step  into 

the  shoes  of  another  teacher  and  find  a  perfect  fit,  as 

that   the  methods  of   one  teacher  can  be  copied  by 
PttbUaiMd  Monthly,  8n»t«mbcr  to  juM^inciuaiv*  another.     The. germ  of  the  method  may  be  most  ex- 

sabKription:  $x.oo  per  year.    Sinfio  copiM  lo  coats     cellent,  but  the  whole  secret  of  its  transference  to  an- 
other field    lies  in  its  adaptation  to  another  class  of 
Eiaor«i.iih.Po«office.Boao«.M«..,MS.coodo«.M«tfr  children  and  another  set  of  conditions. 

■ : •    '     For   this   reason   it   is   not  the  best  way  to  help 

KVA  D.  KELLOGG  Editob  teachers  to  print  recipes  for  the  teaching  of  any  sub- 

_^_^ ject.     The   educational    magazines   that   collect   and 

"^^  send  out  these  ready  made  methods  may  give  promise 

(Contents  ^^  immediate  help  to  needy  teachers.     But  the  end  of 

such  made-while-you-wait  assistance  is  a  final  disap- 
BDiTORiAL:  »ac«     pointment  to  everybody  concerned.     The  best  things 

iButotum  Teaching  .     • 3x9     in  this  world  are  of  slow  growth.     Given,  the   prin- 
ciples underlying  the  teaching  of   any  subject,   with 
PBDAOOOiCAL:  Valuable  suggestions  for  its  presentation  from  experi- 

Ptogr'm w.  A.  Watt  .  3^0     enced  teachcrs,  and  everything  else  must  be  thought 

out  and  worked  out  by  the  teachers  themselves.    Mis- 

8CHOOL-ROOIC:  takes  will  be  made,  certainly,  but  of  a  very   different 

Timmgh  Highway  «»iAcfo»  Lou  I  .     .    Agne.  Vinton  Luther  .  aax     character  from  the  errors  resulting  from  blind    imita- 

Can  utue  Children  be  Ti^  to  Talk  Fluently?  .     .     .     .    «•  o'^.  .  saa     ^j^^^      This  is  why  school  Superintendents  frequently 

Blackboaid  Drawings  for  September       ....         OUva  M.  Long    .393  1     ^t_    ^  .^  ^   1  t  1  a       ^      / 

Health  Talk,  with  Youngett  Children   I     .     .     .     .    Alice  Marah  .  3*4     remark  that  it  takes  a  year  for  a  normal  graduate  to 

September  (Song and  Mottc) joii* E.Boyd  •  ^'s     g^t    ovcr    her   normal   course,  before  she  begins  to 

A  Point  of  Older L.  8.  L.  .  3*5     show  what  there  really  is  in  her.     The  very   earnest- 

Storiei  of  the  Rhine  Country  I  (Lorelei)  ....  Alice  E.  Allen  .  3a6  nCSS  and  anxiety  tO  do  the  right  OftCn  induceS  the 
How  the  Little  Bennetu  Played  American  Hilory  I  .  Dorothy  Howe  .  3,8  graduate  tO  folloW  the  methods  and  CVen  manner  Of  her 
From  the  Mails 3^9       ^  .  — ,,        ... 

Song  of  the  Goidenxod —Grace  Denio  utchfleid  .  330     former  teacher.      The  imitation  tums  out  sadly,  often 

How  a  Country  Teacher  Made  Herself  Comfortable      -Minnie  Lee  Moore    .    330       absurdly  I    the    temperament    Of    the    dlSCiple    may   be 

lr^'^r:^X^.  '  !'"~^  :     :     :    <SSr «::::  :  Z     whoHy  unUke  and  the  conditions  are  sure  to  differ. 

Pbying  Store Nellie  B.  Daiiey  .  334         It  is  an  easy  thing  to  Say  that  teachers  must  put 

Language  Charts  for  Nature  Study Helen  M.  Kinch  .  334     individuality  into  their  work,  and  then  just  as  easy  to 

Crickeu  in  the  Hay  (Poem) —Florence!.  Boyce    .335  ...         ,,  ,  ^    *    11        •  1    ,.  11 

Primary  Language Eather  White  .  335     CHticise  them  for  not  foUowing  regulation  mcthods. 

A  Book  of  Profesuonal  Ideas Lillian  Ingeraoll    .    336      A     teachcr    StOOd    before    a    claSS,    fuU  Of   her    SubjCCt, 

A  p«p  Into  the  Looking  GUtt.      .     •     •     •     •    ^,"'V^5°?^*  *  3^8     anxious  to  arousc  and  instruct.     She  knew  that  class 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten  Ciues    I    (Spnngfield)      .      Elisabeth  Begga    .339  u         oi_      x   1^    •      ^-       ^-      1       .1 

NuisesiaNewYorkSchooU .34a     as  uo  oue  elsc  could.     iShc  felt  instiuctively  the  criti- 

Littie  Housekeepers  (Song  and  Music) 343     cal  conditious  of  the  momcut  and  plungcd  into  the 

D|dRKtarfGo«,.h.F^»  .  .     .     .     .     •_^];;^;|^«     lesson  in  a  way  wholly  her  own,  and  even  new  to  her- 

self.     She  threw  formality  to  the  winds,  conquered  in- 
TALKiNO  TOGETHER:  difference,  roused  the  class  to  quick  thought  and  action, 

Beginning  Again,  September,  etc The  Editor    .    346       g>V>"g    *^"^    ^""    P^^^    ^"^    invention     and     expreSSion, 

and   the   lesson   closed  at  a  high   pitch  of   interest. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING:  What   about  the   method?      Clumsy?      Perhaps  so. 

American  History  Stories    I      ((>>lumbus)     .       .  Carrie  E.  Chandler    .    330       UnpedagOgical  ?         Possibly.        Illogical?        No    doubt 

Utile  Folks  of  Far  Away  Lands  I  (jap«.) .     .  Liisie  8.  whittum  .  353     Not  "  according"    to   any  pedagogical  formula  ever 
ENTERTAINMENT-  pronounccd  or  printed.     But  it  brought  success,  and 

was  her  way  and  a  most  effective  way  under  the  cir- 

MarcUng  Song,  Recitations,  Finger  Plays, etc.      .  Angelina  W.Wray    .    '58  ^  t     i.    •     j  l.  tz     •    o-    '.i       i*^ 

^^                     »     •       ^ .          — -•                J      ^;>      cumstances.     Let  judgment   pause.     If  individuahty 
^QOKs  ....  ada     be  counseled  and  encouraged  in  the  school-room,  let 
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criticism  be  consistently  silent  when  a  teacher  dares  be 
herself  and  act  upon  her  own  judgment.  Individuality 
and  servile  obedience  to  regulation  methods  as  laid 
down  by  oracles  never  go  together. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  let  us 
resolve  to  search  for  the  best,  to  observe  others 
closely,  be  willing  to  accept  the  good  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  but  never  attempt  to  imitate.  Let  us 
search  for  the  principle  in  another's  success,  seize 
upon  it  and  incorporate  it  in  our  own  individual 
needs  and  plans.  Let  it  be  our  plan  and  not  an- 
other's, before  we  put  it  to  the  test  of  practice. 


Progr'm 

WiLLUM  E.  Watt,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  Graham  School,  Chicago 

EDUCATIONAL  papers  have  within  the  last  two  years 
had  a  number  of  articles  on  the  pronunciation  of 
program.  Primary  Education  quoted  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  YoutKs  Companion  show- 
ing how  a  bright  boy  stunned  his  teacher  by  pronounc- 
ing telegram  with  the  same  sound  in  the  last  syllable  as  she 
had  used  in  the  word  program.  The  story  is  more  enjoyable 
to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  the  word  pro- 
gram than  to  those  who  do. 

There  is  quite  a  list  of  English  words  which  used  to  be 
classed  together  with  program  in  the  old  dictionaries  and 
were  marked  as  if  to  be  spoken  with  a  short  a.  They  are 
bedlam,  madam,  Adam,  William  and  buckram.  Teachers 
followed  these  markings  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
they  ignored  them ;  for  instance  :  no  teacher  ever  called  me 
WiUiam  with  the  exact  sound  of  short  «,  but  nearly  every 
teacher  I  ever  had  did  pronounce  program  with  short  a. 
There  was  some  excuse  for  this,  since  program  in  the  old 
days  was  always  spelt  in  the  French  way  and  the  French  put 
an  accent  on  each  syllable.  Of  course,  they  do  not  use  our 
short  sound  of  a  in  the  word  gramme,  but  when  we  write 
the  word  with  their  spelling,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  give  the  word  a  strained  pronunciation. 

I  notice  that  now  the  whole  list  of  words  has  been  carried 
into  the  newest  dictionaries  with  the  sound  of  a  modified 
from  short  a  to  something  else,  with  the  single  exception  of 
program.  This  word  is  now  marked  for  short  a,  but  without 
accent  on  the  second  syllable.  So  now,  if  we  are  sure  we 
know  how  to  pronounce  a  syllable  having  short  a  and  no 
accent,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  right  and  go  ahead. 

I  have  found  many  teachers  who  have  never  heard  of  this 
law  of  our  language  :  "  The  exact  long  sound  of  any  vowel  is 
never  heard  in  any  syllable  which  is  not  accented."  They 
are  surprised  when  they  are  shown  it  in  the  International 
Dictionary  in  Section  37  in  the  fore  part  of  the  book.  In 
the  following  section  they  learn  that  short  a  is  "  never  given 
with  quite  the  least  accent."  It  is  new  to  them  that  the 
exact  sounds  of  vowels  are  generally  not  used  in  correct 
pronunciation  except  when  a  letter  is  accented  or  made 
strong  by  emphasis  for  some  special  reason. 

When  you  condemn  any  particular  pronunciation  you 
should  know  that  the  Standard  Dictionary'in  its  latest  form, 
page  2107,  says  there  are  various  pronunciations  of  the 
same  words,  "  which  are  equally  common,  equally  good,  and 
equally  used  by  the  same  person."  The  cultivated  speaker 
does  not  always  say  program  with  the  same  quality  of  a  in 
the  second  syllable.  But  he  is  right  each  time.  That  a  is 
not  under  strong  accent,  in  fact  the  International  indicates 
it  has  no  accent  whatever.  And  the  Century  Dictionary  says 
of  unaccented  syllables  that  to  pronounce  them  with  the 
same  souads  they  would  have  if  under  accent  is  to  caricature 
English  speech. 

This  caricaturing  is  the  commonest  fault  of  the  teacher. 
It  marks  her  in  society  everywhere,  and  the  cheap  lawyer 
and  clergyman  pattern  after  her.  TTiey  all  try  to  talk  like  a 
book,  and  they  throw  a  blight  upon  conversation  and  make 
even  their  best  friends  feel  cold  towards  them.  This  is  one 
great  reason  why  many  lady  teachers  do  not  marry ;  few  men 


are  brave  enough  to  propose  marriage  and  endless  com- 
panionship with  the  woman  who  uses  short  a  as  many 
teachers  do.  They  speak  at,  and,  am,  had,  have,  and  many 
other  unimportant  words  improperly  with  the  same  short 
sound  of  short  a  which  properly  belongs  to  them  when  used 
alone,  but  which  is  not  proper  when  the  words  appear  in 
unimportant  places  in  common  sentences.  They  misuse  the 
short  sound  of  a  in  and  so  much  that  they  never  get  the 
chance  to  sound  the  long  o  in  No. 

The  men  who  taught  in  America  before  women  were 
employed  for  the  work  settled  upon  the  nation  some  curious 
pronunciations.  Charles  Dickens  made  all  sorts  of  fun  of 
us  in  two  of  his  books  because  he  found  so  many  Americans 
putting  accents  into  words  where  they  should  not  be  and 
giving  exact  sounds  where  obscure  sounds  should  be  used. 
He  set  all  England  laughing  over  our  saying  territory  with  a 
long  o  and  a  secondary  accent.  John  Bull  still  thinks  we 
say  United  States  with  an  accent  on  the  U. 

Since  the  women  have  come  into  the  schools  things  have 
become  better.  But  there  are  still  thousands  of  them  who 
cannot  speak  the  name  of  this  paper.  Primary  Education, 
properly.  They  speak  it  as  if  they  were  asking  Mary  to  pry. 
Because  m-a-r-y  spells  Mary  when  standing  alone,  they  seem 
to  think  they  should  spell  it  in  combination.  When  not 
under  accent  m-a-r-y  is  pot  Mary. 

There  is  a  vowel  which  is  neither  «,  ^,  1,  ^,  nor  u ;  the 
orthoepists  call  it  the  natural  or  neutral  vowel.  It  is  what 
comes  from  the  vocal  tube  when  the  cords  are  vibrating  and 
no  muscle  in  the  throat  or  mouth  is  strained.  This  natural 
vowel  you  will  find  by  experiment  to  be  nearly  like  ah  but 
approaching  short  u.     It  is  between  the  two. 

In  art,  ease  and  beauty  go  together.  The  artistic  speaker 
uses  the  natural  vowel  wherever  it  may  come  in  with  no 
effort  and  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  meaning. 

Someone  has  asked,  "  How  may  we  tell  the  first  rate  actor 
from  the  third  rate  one  ?  "  He  asked  the  question  because 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  answered  in  words ;  but  I  have 
an  answer  for  him.  The  first  rate  actor  differs  from  the 
third  rate  man  in  the  grace  with  which  he  passes  from  one 
expression  to  another,  whether  it  be  an  expression  by  ges- 
ture, by  look,  or  by  voice. 

Between  accented  syllables  and  emphatic  words  there  are 
unaccented  syllables  and  words  of  minor  importance.  To 
these  syllables  and  words  the  artistic  speaker  applies  the 
neutral  vowel  with  varying  exactness.  He  uses  another 
vowel  besides  the  neutral,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about  that 
in  this  short  article,  and  you  probably  have  not  at  hand  any 
book  to  which  I  can  refer  you  —  but  that  is  another  story. 
The  real  subject  of  this  article  is  the  use  of  the  natural 
vowel  in  syllables  not  having  accents. 

Those  who  give  the  exact  short  sound  of  a  in  program 
accuse  those  who  speak  the  word  properly  of  saying  pro- 
grum.  I  admit  there  are  persons  who  say  program  and  feel 
virtuous  in  doing  it ;  but  they  are  wrong  as  well  as  the  short 
a  people.  The  proper  sound  of  a  in  program  is  between  the 
sound  of  short  a  and  the  neutral  vowel.  It  resembles  the 
proper  sound  of  a  in  "  I  have  come." 

How  the  English  laugh  at  the  Yankees  who  say  Notting- 
ham and  Birmingham  with  a  short  a  after  the  h !  The 
American  is  surprised  that  the  Englishman  knows  where  he 
comes  from  directly  he  opens  his  mouth.  I  heard  one  say, 
"I  know  you  are  from  Chicago  because  you  say  'ham.* 
You  suppose  these  towns  of  ours  were  named  to  help  adver- 
tise Swift's  hams  or  Armour's." 

Now,  my  last  word  to  you  is  about  a  finer  point  yet.  The 
deviation  of  any  exact  sound  of  a  letter  towards  the  nataial 
vowel  is  a  graded  thing.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of 
accent  or  lack  of  accent,  or  of  emphasis.  Notice  the  short 
a  in  have  travelling  over  to  the  neutral  vowel  in  this  succes- 
sion of  sentences :  ^*  I  certainly  have,"  "  I,  the  owner,  have,'* 
"I  have  said,"  "I  might  have  said,"  "If  only  I  had  been 
situated  so  that  I  could  have  said." 

If  you  choose  to  think  program  is  entitled  to  two  accents 
hke  amen,  you  must  make  the  second  a  short.  If  yoa 
choose  to  think  the  second  syllable  has  a  secondary  accent, 
you  will  properly  give  «nearly  short  a  to  it  But  if  you 
choose  to  think  it  has  become  so  well  established  as    an 
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English  word  as  to  have  but  one  accent,  then  you  will 
properly  let  it  approach  the  natural  vowel  as  many  of  the 
most  cultivated  speakers  do.  But  those  who  wish  to  ape 
their  betters  will  probably  continue  to  say  progrum  ! 


Teacher-Missionaries 

The  well-to-do  trustee  whom  last  I  heard  discuss  this 
question  said:  "We  cannot  expect  teachers  to  enjoy  the 
material  benefits  of  this  life.  They  must,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  missionary,  as  martyrs,  maybe,  give  their  life  to  the 
service."  That  means  celibacy;  that  means  asceticism; 
that  means  a  perfection  of  unnaturalness  which,  however 
inwardly  glorious  does  not  radiate  the  sort  of  atmosphere  I 
want  my  children  to  bask  in.  I  want  them  taught  by  red- 
blooded,  virile  men,  and  by  pleasant,  rosy,  buxom  women ; 
the  sort  of  people  I  myself  would  be  glad  to  meet  and  talk 
with  long  and  often.  So  do  you.  This  missionary  spirit 
may  be  well  enough  for  a  few  devoted  souls  in  China,  but 
our  nation,  the  richest  in  the  world,  is  a  loser  if  it  persists  in 
making  a  business  of  preaching  missionary  spirit  to  its  hired 
men  and  women  in  the  school-room. 

—  William  McAndrew 


Back  Again  to  School 

^  in  the  sweet  September  mom  the  little  feet  are  trooping 
'  Through  city  street  and  coantry  lane,  along  the  pleasant  ways ; 
And  in  the  school-rooms  far  and  near  are  sturdy  figures  grouping, 
In  eager  haste  for  happy  work  these  bright  autumnal  days. 

From  frolics  on  the  pebbly  beach,  from  dreaming  on  the  shingle, 
From  scrambles  up  and  down  the  hills,  from  gathering  wild- 
wood  flowers, 

The  children  like  an  army  come,  and  merry  voices  mingle 
In  greetings  as  they  answer  swift  the  call  to  study  hours. 

Dear  little  sunburnt  hands  that  turn  the  grammar's  sober  pages. 
Sweet  lips  ttiat  con  the  lesson  o'er  to  get  it  all  by  heart, 

Afar  from  your  soft  peace  to-day  the  great  world's  battle  rages ; 
But  by  and  by  'twill  need  your  aid  to  take  the  better  part. 


Y 


Fhrough    Highways    and    Across 
Lots     I 

A  Pedagogical  Pottery  and  a  Recipe 

Vgnxs  Vinton  Lxtther,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

''ES,"  said  the  potter,  as  he  threw  a  mass  of  shapeless 
clay  upon  the  wheel,  "this  is  the  pottery  where 
teachers  are  made.  See  them  all  up  there  in  a  row 
drying?  These  little  bo;jes?  Why,  those  hold  the 
ingredients  that  I  use  in  making  them.  You  don*t  under- 
stand the  labels  on  them?  Poet  clay,  musician  clay,  artist 
clay,  etc.  Well,  you  would  if  you  saw  the  order  sheet  I  am 
working  from.  You  haven't  any  idea  what  goes  up  to  make 
a  teacher  now-a-days.  Specifications  call  for  part  artist,  part 
scientist,  part  historian,  part  musician,  part  lightning  calcu- 
lator, part  seamstress,  part  literary  critic,  part  cook,  part 
carpenter — Stop?  Why,  I  can't  stop.  There  isn't  any  stop 
to  the  demands.  See  that  paper  overhead  there?  Some 
one  comes  in  every  day  and  adds  a  qualification.  Certainly, 
those  rows  of  teachers  drying  there  on  the  shelf  were  made 
according   to   the   latest  recipe  of    clay  mixtures.     They 


haven't  been  fired  in  the  oven  yet,  so  they  are  not  ready  for 
use.  Y-es,  quite  a  number  crack  in  the  firing,  but  then, 
what  can  you  expect?  They  must  be  priceless  when  such 
choice  materials  are  used  and  such  care  taken  in  the 
making?  Well  —  we  won't  discuss  that  Why,  I  put  a 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  material  into  most  of  them,  but  I 
hear  that«the  finished  products  only  bring  about  five  hundred. 
Of  course,  some  bring  more,  but  no.t  many.  Prices  are  going 
up,  though,  for  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their 
value." 

A  door  closed,  and  the  eavesdropper  crept  back  to  earth 
again,  feeling  of  her  bumps,  and  wondering  if  any  of  the 
greatly-to-be-desired  clay  mixtures  discussed  had  entered 
into  her  make-up. 

To  drop  the  figure,  it  is  just  that  well-rounded  combina- 
tion of  many  qualities  which  is  fast  giving  teachers  in 
this  country  the  reputation  for  breadth  of  culture  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  of  us  to  possess.  Blessed  be  those 
who  are  pedagogically  born  with  ability  along  the  new  lines 
of  work,  and  do  not  have  to  remould  themselves  to  fit  the 
present  order  of  things. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  for  most  teachers  the 
daily  necessary  work  uses  up  vitality  at  such  a  rate  that 
little  is  left  to  expend  in  gaining  the  accomplishments  which 
were  not  included  in  their  makeup  at  the  beginning  of  their 
career.  To  those  of  you  who  were  born  with  a  love  for 
music,  how  easy  it  was  when  music  was  added  to  the  course 
of  study,  but  for  the  rest  .of  us — !  The  same  with  art, 
manual  training,  etc.  We,  who  haven't  any  special  genius 
along  any  line,  have  to  scurry  around  and  resort  to  the  graft- 
ing process,  in  order  to  amount  to  anything  at  all  along  the 
new  paths. 

Now  there  are  several  openings  before  us.  First,  the 
summer  schools.  Excellent,  if  one  has  the  money,  strength, 
and  freedom  from  home  obligations.  We  always  take  too 
many  courses,  though,  instead  of  being  content  with  a  single 
one  done  thoroughly.  Second,  the  after  school,  or  the  Sat- 
urday class.  Very  good,  if  taken  slowly  and  in  homeopathic 
doses.  The  average  hard-worked  teacher,  however,  finds 
herself  pretty  tired  at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  week,  so  that 
this  way  of  growth  is  closed  to  many. 

Systematic  private  study  is  left  us,  but  what  is  there  in 
addition  that  we  may  grow  and  broaden  in  intellect  and 
culture?  After  papers  have  been  corrected,  lessons  prepared 
for  the  next  day,  and  materia  arranged  for  the  occupation 
work,  manual  training,  nature  study,  etc. — ^and  this  takes  no 
small  share  of  after  school  time  —  what  should  be  done  with 
the  remaining  few  hours  ?  They  ought  to  be  for  recreation. 
Here  comes  the  conflict  between  necessary  work  and  play, 
but  there  is  a  way  of  effecting  a  compromise.  It  we  haven't 
time  for  the  proper  amount  of  relaxation  to  keep  "  Jack 
from  being  a  dull  boy,"  and  for  cultural  growth  as  well,  why 
not  combine  the  two  ? 

Say  that  it  were  possible  to  so  map  out  your  winter  that 
your  recreation  should  be  recreation  and  yet  lend  itself  to 
your  school  work.  Is  it  possible  to  do  this  and  yet  not 
make  it  a  sugar-coated  pill  ?  Remember  that  the  few  hours 
of  relaxation  which  are  left  to  us  must  be  restful^  so  keep 
this  in  mind  while  we  are  making  out  our  list.  Out-of-door 
exercise  should  come  first  upon  the  program  for  combination 
work  and  play.  But  just  because  you  expect  my  Nature 
Study  hobby  horse  to  prance  at  the  beginning  of  the  proces- 
sion, he  shall  bring  up  in  the  rear. 

Navel' reading.  Anathema,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
but  the  English  department,  where  necessity  demands  such 
reading  now  and  then.  First,  if  we  are  to  touch  this  for- 
bidden fruit,  we  must  start  out  with  the  determination  to  be 
absolutely  true  to  our  principle  :  to  wit,  nothing  but  what  is 
directly  helpful  this  winter,  as  well  as  enjoyable.  There  are 
hundreds  of  novels,  which  are  invaluable  in  geography, 
nature  study,  civics,  etc.,  whose  influence  would  be  immedi- 
ately felt  upon  your  work;  novels  where  the  scenes  are 
closely  associated  with  some  industry,  as  "  The  Octopus  " 
(wheat)  ;  "The  Reign  of  Law"  (hemp)  ;  "That  Lass  o' 
Lowrie's  "  (coal  mining)  ;  novels  where  the  characteristics 
of  place  and  people  are  emphasized  as  in  "The  Adventures 
of  Captain  Horn"  (South  America),  by  Frank  Stockton; 
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Dumas'  "  Black  Tulip "  (Holland) ;  William  Black's  '*  A 
Princess  of  Thule"  (Scotland);  as  well  as  the  novels  of 
Stevenson,  Black  more,  and  Scott. 

Friends  and  Visiting,  No  social  calling  list  is  allowed  the 
teacher.  You  and  I  have  found  that  out  long  ago,  and  yet 
what  a  broadening  influence  there  is  in  rubbing  up  against 
other  lives.  How  shall  we  compromise  here  betweeit  pleasure 
and  school?  In  a  way  .that  would  seem  very  comical  to 
your  friends  if  they  were  to  read  this.  Those  of  them  who 
are  worthy  of  your  friendship  have  hobbies.  Everyone  who 
amounts  to  anything  has.  You  may  not  have  time  for  the 
interchange  of  social  calls,  but  you  can  devise  a  scheme  by 
which  their  culture  may  react  upon  you  and  your  pupils  in 
another  way. 

Take  your  address  book,  and  jot  down  opposite  the  names 
the  special  subjects  upon  which  your  friends  are  interested 
and  informed.  They  would  assuredly  laugh  to  see  you 
reducing  them  thus  to  a  science.  Then  select  some  small 
question  from  each  of  these,  and  ask  your  friends  to  come 
for  a  five  or  ten  minutes'  talk  to  your  class,  on  various  days 
throughout  the  term.  Many  of  them  will  be  amazed  and 
paralyzed  at  the  thought,  but  if  you  make  the  range  small 
enough,  there  will  be  none  who  will  not  be  easily  able  to  do 
it.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  them  will  come  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Kipling,  who,  previous  to  his  talk  at  Wellesley 
College,  looked  calmly  over  the  dining-room  full  of 
students,  and  said  :  '*  Humph  !  In  my  country  they  drown 
the  girls." 

Your  friend,  the  china  collector,  may  give  your  class  an 
excellent  talk  upon  "  Dishes  and  Household  Implements  in 
Colonial  days,"  or  the  "Pottery  Industry." 

Ask  the  business  man  of  your  acquaintance  to  give  a  five 
minute  talk  on  what  he  wants  in  a  clerk,  as  an  incentive  to  the 
three  R's.  Ask  the  friend  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit, 
or  trip,  to  give  you  a  touch  of  local  color  when  you  study 
that  section  of  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

The  Theatre.  If  you  go,  save  your  time  and  money  for 
the  few  well  given  play^  where  you  can  see  their  value  to 
your  work :  the  dramatization  of  some  standard  novel,  the 
historical  drama,  the  play  which,  by  its  staging  and  inter- 
pretation, will  give  you  a  better  insight  into  the  people  of  a 
certain  geographical  section.  Not  that  this  source  of 
information  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  but  the  best  plays 
are  staged  with  wonderful  accuracy  as  to  local  color  and 
detail.   Critics  are  too  many  to  have  any  glaring  inaccuracies. 

The  Concert.  Make  up  your  mind  to  utilize  some  part  of 
every  concert  you  are  able  to  hear.  A  song  from  it  to  teach 
the  children,  the  words  clipped  from  your  program  to  save 
for  reference,  or  a  thought  from  your  evening  which  you  can 
weave  into  your  work  next  day,  or  embody  in  a  five  minute 
rhoming  talk  to  your  boys  and  girls.  Don't  you  suppose 
they  will  enjoy  even  the  reflection  of  your  last  night's 
pleasure  ? 

Keep  a  look  out  for  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  and  run  in 
for  a  moment,  even  if  you  haven't  on  your  visiting  gown. 
Trade  exhibitions  are  wonderfully  helpful,  and  the  exhibitor 
is  always  more  than  willing  to  give  you  points  which  he  does 
not  waste  on  the  multitude.  You  can  learn  more  in  a  five 
minutes'  talk  with  him  than  in  an  hour's  work  at  the  library. 
You  see,  I  believe  in  short  cuts,  at  times,  for  all  but  the 
mentally  lazy. 

Walks  —  Trips.  With  eyes  open  for  possible  Nature 
material,  and  attired  in  the  present  day  shirt  waist  —  which 
permits  of  tucking  things  away  in  it  so  delightfully  —  you 
may  come  home  from  each  tramp  richer  in  the  collection 
line  than  when  you  started  out.  Make  a  habit  of  letting 
each  walk  pay  tribute,  evv^n  on  a  small  scale,  to  your  nature 
study  material.  You  need  not  go  attended  with  a  horse 
and  dray  to  soon  have  a  fine  working  collection  for  geography 
or  science. 

The  little  trips  you  are  planning  for  Christmas  or  Easter  I 
Let  your  choice  fall  upon  the  one  where  you  can  see  some- 
thing worth  seeing  to  add  to  your  store  of  art  knowledge, 
to  broaden  your  idea  of  citizenship,  or  to  gain  inspiration 
from  workers  in  widely  different  fields  than  yours. 

Finally,  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  anyone  exists, 
"Mich  lets  the  writer,  who  so  thoroughly  merges  herself  into 


her  work  that  she  always  uses  everything  in  the  best  possible 
way  to  further  that  end.  This  is  only  the  little  code  that 
many  of  us  are  living  by,  falling  far,  far  short  of  it  very 
frequently.  Tak^  it  just  as  a  suggestion  "  frae  a  passenger 
alang  the  same  road." 


Can  Little    Children    be    Trained 
to  Talk  Fluently? 

R.  O'L. 

NOT  long  ago,  two  upper  grade  teachers  were  discuss- 
ing their  respective  classes  and  among  other  things 
they  mentioned  the  hesitating  manner  their  pupils 
displayed  in  lessons  requiring  freedom  of  expression. 
The  history  recitation  was  full  of  "urs"  and  "ands,"  while  "  I 
am  not  prepared  to  recite  "  and  "  I  don't  know  that  topic," 
were  excuses  given  by  pupils  who  never  failed  to  pass  good 
written  examinations. 

Public  speaking  was  a  bore,  and  some  pupils  worked  them- 
selves into  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  over  the 
thoughts  of  talking  before  their  classmates,  that  parents  and 
even  family  physicians  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  aid  in 
getting  scholars  excused  from  the  task  of  ''  speaking." 

Now,  of  course,  the  lower  grades  were  held  responsible 
for  much  of  this  diffidence — the  teachers  did  too  much  talk- 
ing— they  allowed  the  little  ^people  to  answer  questions  with 
one  word  instead  of  a  complete  statement  —  there  was  too 
much  written  work  and  too  little  oral  work. 

These  upper  grade  teachers  referred  to,  were  not  chronic 
fault  finders,  but  earnest,  thoughtful  teachers,  so  I  took  what 
I  heard  home  to  myself  and  wondered  if  something  might 
not  be  done  in  the  lower  grades  to  encourage  children  to 
talk  more  freely.  Everyone  delights  in  listening  to  a  good 
story  teller  as  well  as  a  good  story,  so  with  that  thought  in 
mind  I  tried  this  little  device. 

In  the  daily  reading  lesson,  if  we  chance  to  read  a  story 
that  has  a  point,  I  tell  the  class  that  the  child  who  can  tell 
that  story  better  than  any  one  has  read  it  may  have  the 
story  for  his  very  own.  In  proof  of  this  ownership,  I  write 
the  title  of  the  story  and  the  child's  name  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose.  (By  the  way,  it  is  well  to  have  a  "good 
book  "  on  the  desk  in  which  to  record  effort  in  the  various 
branches  of  school  work,  deportment  not  excepted.) 

Occasionally,  we  have  a  "Story  Telling  Party,"  at  which 
the  children  ask  for  the  stories  they  would  like  to  hear  told. 
You  may  be  sure  the  owner  of  the  story  called  for  is  very 
proud  to  tell  it  to  the  class.  Vt  is  a  good  idea  to  allow  the 
best  story  tellers  to  visit  another  room  and  tell  stories  to 
that  cla^s. 

I  remember  an  interesting  lesson  I  once  saw  in  a  fourth 
grade.  The  pupils  had  just  finished  reading  the  last  story 
in  the  book  and  the  teacher  told  them  to  look  through  the 
book  and  choose  a  story  which  they  liked.  She  then  gave 
each  child  a  piece  of  paper  which- would  fit  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  told  him  to  write  on  that  paper  a  topic  for 
each  paragraph  in  the  story  he  had  selected. 

When  this  was  done,  she  told  the  children  they  might 
make-believe  they  were  all  public  speakers.  The  topics 
were  the  speaker's  notes  and  the  audience  would  be  very 
pleased  to  listen  to  what  each  speaker  had  to  say.  The 
speakers,  of  course,  would  not  refer  to  their  notes  unless 
obliged  to. 

The  teacher  then  took  her  place  among  the  children, 
.  sitting  in  one  of  their  seats.  She  did  this  to  let  the  child 
feel  that  he  had  the  floor  and  would  not  expect  any 
assistance  from  her.  The  audience  was  allowed  to  show 
its  appreciation  of  a  particularly  well-rendered  story  by 
clapping. 

This  exercise  was  not  only  very  profitable,  but  extremely 
enjoyable. 


Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself. 


— Emerson 
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Health  Talks  with  Youngest 
Children  I 

Alice  Marsh,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Necessity  of  Sleep 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  child  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

WHY  is  it  that  our  work  in  hygiene  is  so  unsatisfy- 
ing to  most  of  us?  Partly,  it  seems  to  me, 
because  we  take  it  up  too  late.  It  is  usually 
combined  with  physiology,  and  studied  at  an  age 
when  the  child  has  formed  most  of  his  habits.  It  is 
always  easier  to  make  a  habit  than  it  is  to  unmake  one,  so 
it  must  be  more  reasonable  for  us  to  begin  to  train  the 
child  in  hygiene  before  he  is  eight  years  old,  when  his 
interest  is  most  readily  aroused  and  impressions  best 
retained. 

One  difficulty  in  presenting  such  instruction  to  so  young 
a  child  lies  in  treating  the  matter  simply.  For  some  reason, 
science,  in  all  its  branches,  delights  in  long  and  puzzling 
terms,  and  often  clothes  familiar  things  in  such  complicated 
phraseology  that  we  fail  to  recognize  them  as  old  friends. 
But  a  little  tact  and  judgment  on  our  part,  and,  above  all, 
plenty  of  common  sense,  will  help  us  to  select  what  we  wish 
to  teach  the  children ;  to  so  give  it  in  bright,  simple,  cheery 
language  that  we  engage  and  hold  their  interest  without 
wearying  them. 

If  we  can  only  be  content  to  go  slowly  in  this  work,  to 
know  the  time  for  speaking  and  for  keeping  silence,  for  see- 
ing and  for  ignoring,  we  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  new 
life  to  many  a  forlorn  little  soul. 

I  worfder  if  we  realize  how  much  lack  of  sleep  is 
responsible  for  the  irritability  and  nervous  restlessness  that 
we  see,  not  only  in  children,  but  in  adults  as  well.  It  is 
simply  the  nerves  crying  out  for  rest  and  nourishment,  and 
they  cannot  get  the  one  without  the  other.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason,  the  human  is  the  only  animal  that  rebels  at 
bedtime.  We  have  all  seen  children  so  sleepy  that  they  are 
pained  in  trying  to  keep  awake,  begging  to  sit  up  a  little 
while  longer.  Stevenson's  "Bed  in  Summei  "  recalls  just 
how  we  felt  ourselves  once  upon  a  time,  and  how  the 
promise  of  an  extra  half  hour  beyond  the  usual  bedtime  was 
regarded  as  a  great  treat. 

Bed  in  Summer 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to'go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  on  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? — Stevenson 

How,  then,  shall  we  make  little  children  understand  the 
necessity  of  plenty  of  sleep  ? 

Suggestions 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  little  rooms  called 
cells,  so  tiny  that  even  the  sharpest  eye  can  never  spy  one 
out.  These  cells  are  always  wearing  out.  Now,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  this,  because  it  is  better  for  us  to  have  them 
broken  down,  provided  it  is  not  done  too  much  at  one  time. 
What  does  mother  do  when  our  sharp  little  elbows  or  knees 
rub  right  through  our  jackets  or  trousers?  Why,  at  night, 
when  all  the  house  is  still,  and  we  are  safely  tucked  up  in 
our  little  beds,  she  gets  out  her  needle,  and  scissors,  and 
thread.  She  cuts  out  the  old,  thin  cloth,  and  fits  in  a  new 
piece  that  is  like  the  jacket.  Then  she  ■?ews  it  vei7  care- 
fully, so  that  we  can  hardly  tell  which  is  old  and  which  is 
new  —  and  there  we  are,  neat  and  tidy  once  more.  Now, 
would  you  like  tP  know  how  your  body  dQe$  it? 


Let  us  think  first  of  the  different  ways  we  break  down 
these  little  rooms.  Who  can  tell?  Running?  Yes.  Walk- 
ing? Working?  Talking?  These  are  some  of  them,  and  we 
could  find  many  more  ways  by  which  we  wear  out  our 
bodies  ?  "  When  is  the  mending  done  ?  "  "  At  night,  when 
we  are  fast  asleep."  That  is  the  reason  we  need  plenty  of 
sleep. 

How  long  should  little  boys  and  girls  sleep?  If  they  are 
eight  years  old,  or  younger,  they  need  at  least  twelve  hours. 
That  means,  if  you  get  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
you  should  be  asleep  at  seven  o'clock  the  night  before. 
And  why  should  you  stay  up  longer?  To  play?  You  can 
do  that  before  the  sun  goes  to  bed — between  the  time  when 
school  closes  and  supper.  That  is  the  very  best  time  of  the 
day  for  playing. 

And  when  bedtime  comes,  how  shall  we  get  ready  for  bed? 
Unfasten  the  buttons  and  strings,  slip  off  all  our  clothes,  step 
out  of  them,  put  on  our  night-gowns,  and  get  into  bed  ?  Do 
you  think  that  is  all  we  ought  to  do  ?  No  ?  What  shall  we 
do  then  ?  "  Shake  out  all  our  under-ck)thes,"  some  one 
says.  Yes,  that  is  good.  "Turn  them  wrong  side  out." 
Better  still.  Let  us  turn  our  under-clothes,  stockings  and  all, 
and  either  hang  them  up  to  air,  or  else  put  them  neatly  over 
the  back  of  a  chair  to  be  ready  for  morning. 

Well,  are  we  ready  for  bed  now?  Why  not?  Is  there 
anything  more  to  be  done?  Oh,  yes,  open  the  window  to 
get  fresh  air.  Why  should  we?  "Because  we  spoil  the 
air  every  time  we  breathe."  Yes,  so  we  must  let  in  fresh  air 
to  take  its  place. 

"  If  the  window  is  open  we  shall  catch  cold,"  }ohn  thinks. 
No,  not  if  we  are  careful.  If  we  are  to  send  away  the  bad 
air  and  bring  in  the  fresh,  we  must  keep  the  air  moving. 
How  can  we  do  it?  Mary  says,  "  Open  the  window  widp  at 
the  bottom."  Then  we  would  be  too  cold,  and  the  air 
wouldn't  move  much,  after  all.  "  Open  the  window  and  the 
door?"  The  wind  might  blow  across  the  bed,  and  we 
should  be  coughing  before  morning.  Tom  knows  :  "  Open 
the  window  a  little  at  the  top  and  bottom."  That's  the  best 
way.     This  is  what  we  mean  by  having  a  "  current  "  of  air. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  our  beds,  and  see  if  they  are  all 
right. 

Which.do  you  think  would  be  better,  for  two  to  sleep  in  one 
bed,  or  to  have  a  small  bed  for  each  one  ?  Well,  if  we  can 
arrange  it  so,  it  is  much  better  for  each  one  to  sleep  in  a 
bed  by  himself.  It  makes  him  healthier  and  stronger,  and 
he  gets  more  rest. 

What  kind  of  mattress  and  pillows  shall  we  have,  feather 
beds  and  big  pillows,  or  hard  mattresses  and  thin  pillows? 
"Feather  beds  are  soft  and  warm,"  Will  thinks.  Yes,  they  are, 
especially  on  cold  winter  nights  4  but  hard  mattresses  help  us 
to  grow  tall  and  strong.  And  the  pillows  ?  Why  are  small, 
thin  ones  better  than  large,  thick  pillows?  John  says, 
"  Large  pillows  make  us  round-shouldered."  Yes ;  any 
other  reasons?  We  can't  breathe  so  well,  for  one  thing,  and 
the  blood  isn't  able  to  move  so  evenly  to  our  heads  and 
back  again. 

Morning  already,  and  time  to  get  up  1  Close  the  window 
and  we  will  dress.  Shall  we  make  up  the  bed  before  we 
leave  the  room?  "We  must  air  it,"  you  say.  Shall  we 
throw  the  covers  in  a  heap  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
leave  them  ?  No,  take  the  covers  off,  one  at  a  time,  and  put 
them  by  the  open  window.  Why?  To  get  aired?  Yes  ; 
any  other  reason  ?  To  be  in  the  sunshine  ?  That  is  right  ; 
the  air  and  the  sunshine  are  just  what  they  need  until  the 
bed  is  made  up.  And  now,  let  us  go  to  breakfast  and  begin 
the  day. 


They  might  not  need  me — 
Yet  they  might  — 
I'll  let  my  heart  be 
Jast  io  sight. 

A  smile  so  small 
As  mine,  might  be 
Precisely  their 
Necessity. 


^  EmUy  Dickinmon. 
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September  Days 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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A  Point  of  Order 

8.  L.  L. 

IT  was  in  the  first  grade,  and  Miss  M.  had  a  visitor.  She 
had  arrived  at  8.45,  and  was  sitting  primly  in  her  chair 
watching  what  was  going  on.  Miss  M.  was  putting 
some  work  on  the  board.  Finally  the  visitor  turned  to 
Miss  M.,  and  said,  ''How  can  you  stand  all  this?  I  could 
not  allow  such  confusion  in  my  room  for  a  moment !  " 

Miss  M.  turned  around,  and  stood  thoughtfully  watch- 
ing the  children.     This  is  what  she  saw : 

Five  children  in  one  comer  had  taken  out  their  books  and 
were  playing  school.  One  girl  was  the  teacher.  They  were 
working  as  earnestly  as  if  it  were  a  real  school,  and  yet  it 
was  play. 

At  the  shelf  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows  was  another 
group  looking  at  a  bunch  of  pussy-willows  whose  catkins 
were  covered  with  pollen,  and  a  vase  filled  with  Ulac  twigs 
which  were  just  putting  out  their  leaves.  They  were  dis- 
cussing what  the  yellow  powder  could  be,  and  were  longing 
for  the  bell  to  ring,  so  that  Miss  M.  would  tell  them  about 
it  in  the  morning  talk. 

On  one  of  the  side  boards,  the  night  before,  the  teacher 
had  drawn  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  sitting  on  a  bunch  of 
pussy  willows.  Beside  it  was  a  little  poem  of  four  lines. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  children  were  trying  to  read  it,  and 
were  succeeding  well,  too. 

Scattered  all  over  the  room  were  children  in  their  own 
seats  studying  their  books,  or  talking  with  one  another  in 
low  tones. 

Now  and  then,  one  child  would  run  up  to  Miss  M.  and 
ask  her  a  question,  or  tell  her  some  item  of  childish  news 
which  seemed  to  him  very  important. 

Miss  M.  turned  to  her  visitor.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "it  cer- 
tainly is  noisy,  there  is  no  mistake  about  that,  and  yet  is 
there  one  child  who  is  really  disorderly?  ** 

"Well,"  said  the  visitor  with  a  snap  of  her  black  eyes,  "  I 
expect  my  children  to  come  straight  to  their  seats  and  fold 
their  haQds.  I  believe  they  should  consider  the  school- 
room as  a  place  where  there  must  always  be  quiet.  I  want 
them  to  have  some  awe  of  the  place." 

"  But,"  said  Miss  M.,  "  I  like  to  feel  that  there  is  a  time 
when  the  children  can  examine  the  things  around  the  room 
which'  interest  them.  And  as  there  is  never  a  time  when  we 
can  so  well  see  the  r^a/  child  as  when  he  is  at  play,  I  like  to 
watch  them  as  they  play  school  or  talk  to  one  another 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  Many  are  the  valuable 
lessons  I  have,  learned  from  the  little  teacher  who 
is    so    unconsciously,    yet    so    perfectly,    copying  me. 


Then  is  the  time  when  I  see   myself  as  others  see  me." 

"  Well,"  said  the  visitor,  i'  it  may  be  as  you  say,  but  I  do 
not  allow  my  children  to  come  near  me  or  touch  me  unless 
positively  necessary.  I  believe  it  makes  them  too  familiar, 
and  lessens  their  respect  for  the  teacher." 

Miss  M.  did  not  reply  for  a  minute,  but  in  her  heart  was 
thinkings"  Heaven  help  the  poor  teacher  who  does  not  love 
the  caressing  touch  of  little  children,  who  cannot  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  little  joys  or  sorrows,  which  are  as  big  to 
them  as  our  larger  ones  to  us ;  and  who  does  not  make  her 
children  feel  that  she  is  2i  friend  who  loves  them  and  w^ts 
to  help  them." 

Just  as  Miss  M.  was  about  to  speak,  the  gong  struck  for 
the  commencement  of  school,  and  the^  children  ran  softly  to 
their  seats.  In  one  minute  forty  pairs  of  little  hands  were 
folded,  and  forty  eager  little  faces  were  turned  toward  their 
teacher  waiting  for  what  was  to  come  first  in  the  day's 
program. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  the  visitor  went  away 
from  the  room  wondering  if  Miss  M.  were  not  partly  right, 
and  if  she  might  not  allow  her  children  a  little  more  free- 
dom, for  certainly  Miss  M.s'  children  seemed  to  have  proper 
n^pect  for  her,  and  did  as  well  in  their  lessons  as  hers  who 
were  always  in  "  perfect  order." 

While  Miss  M.  was  eating  her  lunch  that  noon,  she 
thought  over  her  visitor's  remarks,  and  wondered  if  she  were 
not  a  little  too  easy  with  the  children.  Was  she  strict 
enough?    Was  her  order  what  it  ought  to  be ? 

What  do  you  think,  teachers?  Do  you  think  that  the 
chiMren  should  be  expected  to  come  into  the  room  and  go 
to  their  seats,  or  should  they  be  given  some  freedom  before 
the  beginning  of  school  ?  Are  they  not  confined  to  their 
seats  long  enough  without  obliging  them  to  sit  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  the  gong  strikes,  or  does  the  freedom 
which  Miss  M.  gave  her  children  tend  to  make  them 
disorderly? 


A  Game  of  Weaving 

Six  children  stand  in  a  row ;  a  tall  one  at  each  end  for 
the  bolder  of  the  mat  and  the  other  four  representing  the 
strips.  The  child  who  is  to  be  the  weaver  holds  one  end  of 
a  long  tape,  while  the  other  is  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  first  child.  The  weaver  weaves  the  tape  in  and  out 
among  the  children,  placing  the  second  row  lower  down. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  children  who  had  it  passed  in 
front  of  them  in  the  first  row,  had  it  behind  them  in  the 
second^  and  vice  versa. 

n^Lais  PdUfy  in  Kindergarten  Guide^ 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country     I 
The  Lorelei 

Alice  E.  Allen 

THE  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  beautiful  River  Rhine  ! 
Do   you   know  where  it  is?     A   tiny  stream,  it 
starts  from  the  dark,  wood-clad  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land— a  little  country  across  the  sea. 
Slowly  it  finds  its  way  out  of  the  great  forest.     It  flashes 
into  silver  when  it  sees  the  great  sun.     It  leaps  away  down 


'*  Other  castles  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  steep,  rocky  slopes" 

the  mountains.  It  hurries  through  the  quiet  valleys,  bab- 
bling and  bubbling  to  itself. 

When  it  reaches  Germany,  this  little  brook  of  the  moun- 
tains has  grown  to  be  a  magnificent  river.  Smooth  and 
sunny,  it  ripples  past  busy  towns  and  villages.  Pretty  little 
homes  dot  its  banks.  Happy  children  play  beside  it. 
Grape  vineyards  lie  along  the  slopes,  and  their  ripening 
fruit  fills  the  air  with  fragrance. 

Sometimes  the  Rhine  grows  deep,  and  dark,  and  narrow. 
It  plunges  headlong  over  high  precipices.  Full  of  queer 
curves  and  mysterious  windings,  it  creeps  along  between 
wild,  steep  mountains,  covered  with  thick,  gloomy  forests.  * 

Up  and  down  its  waters  go  great  steamers.  They  are 
filled  with  people  of  all  nations,  who  have  come  to  see  the 
famous  Rhine  country.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  so  much 
talked  about?  Not  only  because  of  its  beauty,  but  because 
so  many  wonderful  stories  are  tcld  about  it. 

Somewhere,  in  this  lovely  Rhine  land,  lives  one  of  our 
"  Seven  Little  Sisters  " —  Louise,  the  Child  of  the  Rhine. 
Do  you  remember,  in  that  beautiful  story,  we  read  of  the 
"  solemn  old  castles  "  ? 

They  are  all  along  the  dark  mountains  on  each  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Some  are  so  far  up  on  the  peaks  that  they  seem 
like  real  "  castles  in  the  air.''  Others  cling  to  the  sides  of 
the  steep,  rocky  slopes.  Surrounded  by  forests,  they  look 
as  if  they  grew  there. 

Long,  long  ago,  they  echoed  to  the  sound  of  children's 
footsteps.  High-born  ladies  swept  their  silken  trains  up 
and  down  the  ancient  halls.  Often  was  heard  the  clank  of 
spurred  boots,  and  the  sharp  clash  of  arms,  when  brave 
knights  went  forth  to  war. 

They  are  empty  now  and  deserted,  these  grim  old  castles. 
Vines  creep  over  the  crumbling  walls.  Mice  scurry  through 
the  dim  rooms,  and  bats  flit  about  tower  and  turret.  And 
the  great  Rhine,  as  it  winds  along,  buries  their  secrets  under 
its  hurrying  waters. 

It  is  about  these  same  "  solemn  old  castles  "  of  Rhine 
^and,  with  their  caves  and  rocks  and  forests,  that  I  am 


going  to  tell  you  stories — stories  so  old  and  strange  and  full 
of  mystery  that  no  one  knows  where  they  came  from.  So 
they  are  called  traditions  or  legends. 

About  half  way  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz,  the  bed  of 
the  Rhine  grows  suddenly  narrow.  The  river  is  very  deep 
and  quiet.  Great  cliffs  on  either  side  shut  out  the  glad 
sunlight.     The  spot  is  dim  and  full  of  mystery. 

On  'the  right  bank  rises  a  huge  cliff,  like  a  tall  tower. 
This  is  the  famous  Lorelei  rock.  Listen  I  As  you  say  the 
word  "  Lorelei,"  the  lonely  Echo,  who  always  lives  here, 
repeats  it  after  you  — "  Lorelei !  Lorelei  1 " —  once,  twice, 
seven  times.  Fainter  and  fainter,  it  dies  away  at  last  into 
the  deep  silence  of  the  forest. 

Long  ago,  it  is  said,  below  the  great  Lorelei  rock  in  the 
river-bed,  there  stood  a  wonderful  palace.  It  was  built, 
from  glittering  base  to  flashing  spire,  of  pure  crystal. 

In  this  beautiful  palace,  lived  a  lovely  water  nymph.  She 
was  called  Lorelei,  and  was  the  datighter  of  old  Father 
Rhine. 

During  the  day  she  was  never  seen ;  but  at  night  when 
the  great  red  moon  rose  over  the  mountains,  all  in  her 
white,  white  garments  spangled  with  gems,  Lorelei  climbed 
the  rock.  There,  with  a  comb,  set  thick  with  costly  jewels, 
she  sat  and  combed  her  beautiful  golden  hair. 

**  And  yonder  sits  a  maiden, 
The  fairest  of  the  fair. 
With  gold  in  her  garment  glittering, 

And  she  combs  her  golden  hair. 
With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it, 

And  a  wild  song  singeth  she, 
That  meets  the  heart  with  a  wondrous 
And  powerful  melody." 

— HHm 

Slowly,  back  and  forth,  through  her  long,  loose  hair,  she 
drew  the  comb.  And  while  she  combed,  she  sang.  Such  a 
song !  Wild  and  sweet,  it  floated  down  through  the  dark 
and  filled  the  night  with  its  entrancing  music. 

No  words  can  tell  its  tenderness.  Clear  and  low,  it 
echoed  from  rock  to  rock.  It  mingled  with  all  the  night- 
sounds  of  the  forest — the  startled  cry  of  a  bird  in  its  little 
nest,  the  wind  in  the  leaves,  the  waves  on  the  shore. 

The  water-nymphs,  who  lived  in  the  Rhine,  might  come 
and  enjoy,  with  safety,  this  wonderful  music.  But  woe  to 
the  human  being,  be  he  prince  or  fisherman,  who  paused  in 
his  boat  to  listen  to  the  siren's  song.  Lost  in  its  magic 
sweetness,  he  forgot  time,  place,  home,  friends — everything. 
His  boat,  no  longer  guided,  was  wrecked  in  the  dangerous 
channel,  and  he  perished  in  the  dark,  swift  waters. 

One  after  another  of  the  brave  mariners  and  fishermen 
met  this  untimely  death.  And  still  not  one  among  them 
had  a  near  view  of  the  charming  Lorelei. 

At  last,  one  bold,  handsome  fisherman  resolved  to  see  her 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  So  one  night,  in  the  full  of  the  moon, 
he  climbed  the  cruel  cliff. 

There,  all  in  her  white  robes,  like  a  lily  from  the  river, 
sat  the  beautiful  water-nymph.  She  smiled  at  him.  She 
held  out  her  slender  hand  in  welcome.  She  was  lovelier, 
even,  than  his  dreams  had  told  him — so  lovely,  that  night 
after  night,  the  fisherman  scaled  the  rock  to  sit  for  an  hour 
by  her  side. 

Lorelei  sang  to  him.  She  told  him  secrets  of  the  Rhine. 
She  showed  him  where  to  cast  his  net.  He  obeyed  her, 
and  each  day  his  net  was  full  of  fish. 

But  one  dark  night,  the  brave,  young  fisherman  did  not 
return  from  the  rock.  His  mates  searched  for  him.  They 
dragged  the  river  for  his  body —  in  vain.  Never  more  was  he 
seen  in  his  boat  on  the  Rhine.  Never  again  did  he  climb 
the  moonlit  cliff. 

But  the  river  rippled  on.  And  far  above,  under  the  stars, 
the  Lorelei  still  sang  her  wonderful  song.  Perhaps  she  had 
carried  the  bold  fisherman  away  to  dwell  forever  with  her  in 
her  coral  caves  under  the  quiet  waters. 

Now  Count  Ludwig,  the  only  son  of  Prince  Palatine, 
heard  of  the  wondrous  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  LoreleL 
How  he  longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  creature  !  At 
last,  one  night,  he  left  the  castle  unseen,  and  sailed  away 
down  the  quiet  river.  The  stars  twinkled  from  the  daik 
sky,  and  peeped  back  at  him  from  the  dark  stream. 
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Suddenly,  far,  far  above  him,  there  was  the  flash  of  white 
drapery.  And  then  he  saw  Lorelei,  herself !  Her  golden 
hair  fell  about  her  like  a  veil  woven  of  moonlight.  She  bent 
over  the  ledge,  and  beckoned  him  with  bewitching  sweet- 
ness. Her  eyes  shone  like  stars,  and  she  sang — oh,  how 
she  sang ! 

The  Count  listened — was  enraptured.  In  imagination, 
while  she  sang,  he  saw  green  caves  paved  with  pink  shells. 
He  heard  the  soft,  far-away  murmur  of  still  waters  on  lonely 
shores.  All  about  him,  above  him,  below  him,  rippled 
waves  of  golden  moonlight — he  seemed  floating  in  light. 

Then,  a  fierce,  grating,  grinding  sound  !  His  frail  boat 
struck  against  a  jagged  rock.  It  was  upset.  The  Count  was 
drowned. 

Prince  Palatine  was  wild  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his 


"  There,  like  a  lily  from  the  rirer,  ut  the  beautiful  water-nymph,  Lorelei " 

only  son.  He  sent  some  of  his  strongest  warriors  to  scale 
the  Lorelei  rock.  He  told  them  to  capture  the  strange 
maiden,  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow. 

The  gallant  captain  stationed  men  all  about  the  rock. 


Then,  with  his  brave  knights,  he  climbed  to  the  summit. 
There  sat  the  lovely  Lorelei.  She  crooned  a  faint,  sweet 
melody  to  herself  as  she  combed  her  yellow  hair. 

Four  armed  men  surrounded  her.  There  seemed  no  way 
of  escape  unless  she  pKinged  headlong  into  the  river. 
"Surrender ! "  cried  the  valiant  knights. 

Slowly  Lorelei  lifted  her  dreamy  eyes.  She  waved  her 
white  hands.  The  grim  old  warriors  stood  motionless  in 
their  places.  They  could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot. 
They  could  make  no  sound.    Thty  were  spellbound. 

Lorelei  drew  off  her  wonderful  gems.  One  by  one, 
sparkling,  burning,  flashing,  she  dropped  them  into  the 
river.  Then  murmuring  some  strange  spell,  she  began  to 
dance. 

Her  white  robes  shone,  her  long  hair  floated  in  the  moon- 
light. Drowsily,  dreamily,  roimd  and  round, 
she  whirled  to  her  own  mystic  song.  The  strong 
knights  could  not  take  their  eyes  from  the 
slender,  swaying  figure.  They  listened  while 
she  sang  of  pink  pearl  chariots  and  prancing 
steeds. 

Suddenly,  a  great  bubbling  and  seething 
arose.  The  Rhine  had  heard  the  calWof  his 
beloved  child.  The  river  began  to  rise.  It 
rose  higher  and  higher,  until -the  warriors  felt  the 
cold  waters  swirling  about  their  feet. 

Then  a  cream-crested  wave  swept  toward 
them.  In  its  green  depths  was  a  magnificent 
chariot,  like  a  great,  glistening  sea-shell.  It  was 
drawn  by  white-maned  horses.  With  a  light 
bound,  Lorelei  sprang  into  the  magic  coach. 
She  was  borne  swiftly  over  the  side  of  the  cliff 
into  the  water.  Then  the  waters  went  down. 
The  warriors  could  move  again.  They  ran  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  They  peered  over. 
Drops  of  water  shone  like  gems  on  the  rocks. 
But  there  was  no  sweet  face.  There  was  no 
beckoning  hand,  no  gleam  of  golden  hair. 
The  beautiful  Lorelei  was  gone. 

And  never  since,  on  rock  or  shore,  has  she 
been  seen.  .Never  more  does  she  play  with 
her  hair  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  But 
sometimes,  even  yet  just  at  midnight,  when 
all  the  forest  is  still  and  solemn  under  the 
moon,  it  is  said  ihat  belated  travelers  hear 
the  low,  murmuring  music  of  the  Lorelei's 
song. 

Maybe,  some  day  when  you  go  sailing  on  the 
^  Rhine,  you  will  see  the  great  rock  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  lovely  Lorelei.  But 
look  as  you  will,  you  will  not  see  the 
golden-haired  siren.  And  the  peasants  will  tell  you  that 
she  is  still  angry  at  the  conduct  of  the  warriors,  and  that 
never  more  will  she  leave  her  glittering  cave-palace  under 
the  Rhine. , 


Queer  Little  Historians 

Just  a  raindrop  loitering  earthward, 

All  alone, 
Leaves  a  tiny  **  tell-tale  story  " 

In  the  stone. 

Qravel  tossed  by  teasing  water 

Down  the  hill 
Shows  where  once  in  merry  laughter 

Flowed  a  rill. 

In  the  coal  bed  dark  and  hidden 

Ferns  rhow  qneerl) 
Left  a  message  plainly  saying, 
**  We've  been  here  I  " 

Yon  may  see  where  tiny  ripples 

On  the  sands 
Leave  a  history  written  by  their 

Unseen  hands. 

Why,  the  oak  trees,  by  their  bending. 

Clearly  show 
The  direction  playful  winda  blew 

Years  agot 


**  She  was  so  Pleasant" 

"Many  years  ago,"  said  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "in 
walking  among  the  graves  at  Mount  Auburn,  I  came  upon  a 
plain,  white,  marble  slab  which  bore  an  epitaph  of  only  four 
words,  but  to  my  mind  they  meant  more  than  any  of  the 
labored  descriptions  on  other  monuments.  *She  was  so 
pleasant.'  That  one  note  revealed  the  music  of  a  life  of 
which  I  knew  nothing  more." 

How  much  good  can  be  done  in  church,  home,  and 
society,  by  just  being  pleasant ;  how  many  acerbities  it  will 
sweeten ;  how  many  obstacles  it  will  brush  away  1  All  our 
virtues  must  not  be  of  the  heroic  and  strenuous  type ;  we 
need  also  the  gentler,  finer  graces.  The  Bible  has  much  to 
say  in  praise  of  pleasantness.  Pious  people  should  also  be 
pleasant  people.    This  may  help  them  "  to  gain  some." 


Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in 
the  year.  '^Emirson 
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The  Little  Guide 

My  bllth«  little  maiden  with  eyes  of  brown, 
Will  yon  ibow  mo  the  way  to  Childhood  Town? 
For  Vm  not  quite  iure  that  the  road  I  know, 
Though  I  lived  there  ever  so  long  ago ! 
•Twas  a  lovely  place,  'neath  the  bluest  sky. 
Where  happy  olond-oherabs  went  amiling  by ; 
And  all  around  it  lay,  sunny  and  tUll, 
Green  meadows  I've  missed  in  Grown-up-ville. 
There  dainty  tlower-f oik  tripped  to  and  fro. 
There  gay  young  winds  did  merrily  blow, 
And  wild  birds  toM  me  such  secrets  there, 
As,  since,  I  have  never  heard  anywhere. 
Oh  I  in  Childhood  Town  they  are  free  and  glad, 
But  In  Grown-up-ville  we're  too  staid  and  sad. 
My  feet  are  so  tired  of  this  dusty  track—  . 
Come,  take  my  baud,  dear  I  I  would  wander  back  I 
^SdUh  M.  Kinnev  in  Kin4§rgarUn  Be^iew 


T 


How  the .  Little   Bennetts   Played 
American  History     I 

Columbus  Dramatized 

•  Dorothy  Howe 

(The  Editor  of  PmiiARY  Education  h«»  aiked  me  to  tell  you  how  the 
little  Bennetts,  who  made  such  pretty  things,  you  remember,  in  the  fold- 
ing and  cutting  le«ona  we  had  some  time  ago,  played  tome  of  the  Amer- 
ican History  Storiet;  so  here  1  am*  —  D*  H.) 

HE  five  little  Bennetts  were  out  in  the  hammock  — 

that  is  they  took  turns  in  being  in  it  —  while  Helen 

studied  her  history  lesson.    Hden  was  a  cousin,  you 

knowi  older  than  the  rest,  who  helped  them  have  good 

times. 

It  was  Jill's  turn  now,  and  Betty's,  with  Baby  curled  up 
between  them.  After  six  more  swings  it  would  be  Jack's 
turn  and  Bob's  —  and  Baby's,  It  was  always  Baby's  turn. 
But  then  he  was  only  three  years  oki. 

Betty  had  just  had  her  sixth  birthday  and  was  proud  of  it. 
She  thought  in  time  she  surely  would  catch  up  to  Bob  who 
was  eight.  Jack  was  a  whole  half  inch  Uller  than  Jill.  But 
they  would  both  be  ten  years  old  on  the  very  next  Saturday. 
They  were  twins, 

•'What  can  we  do  to  celebrate?"  said  Jill,  as  she  and 
Betty  gave  up  their  places  to  the  boys.  <' There  are  so 
many  of  us  to  have  birthdays — we  can't  all  have  parties." 

Helen  threw  down  her  book,  "  I  have  the  loveliest  plan, 
Jill,''  ahe  said.  **  It  all  came  to  me  while  I  studied  my  lesson. 
Instead  of  a  party,  let's  give  a  play." 

"  A  really  truly  play  ?  "  cried  Betty. 

'* Yes,"  said  Helen,  breathlessly,  "let's  play  Columbus !" 

The  five  little  Bennetts  fell  pell  mell  upon  Cousin  Helen. 
They  all  asked  questions  at  once.  They  screamed  and 
laughed.    Bob  turned  three  somersets. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  on  the  grass  as  close  to  Helen  as 
they  could  get,  while  she  told  them  the  story  of  Columbus. 
She  showed  them  the  pictures  in  her  book,  too,  and  told 
them  how  they  could  give  the  play. 

"We  can  do  it  deauti/ulfy,'\she  said. 

"  I  shall  be  Queen  what's- her-name,  and  wear  Jill's  ring," 
said  Betty. 

"I  shall  be  Columbus,"  sakl  Jack,  "I—" 

**  Baby  wants  to  be  Bolumbus,  too,"  wailed  Baby. 

"  You  shall  be  a  dear  little  pappoosc.  Baby  Bennett," 
whispered  Jill, "  and  stand  on  the  shore.  And  Cohimbus 
shall  come  and  find  you." 

"  We'll  get  Beth  and  Polly  and  some  of  the  boys  to  help," 
said  Helen.    **  Then  there'll  be  enough  for  the  crew." 

The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones.  The  boys  put  up  a 
stage  in  the  play  room.  The  girls  studied  pictures  and 
hunted  in  the  attic  for  suitable  costumes. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  little  Bennetts  and  their  fiiends 
presented  the  play  of  Columbus. 

The  audience  was  small,  but  very  enthusiastic.  There 
was  Mamma  Bennett  with  her  mending  basket.  There  was 
the  new  little  Bennett  Baby  in  her  cradle.  There  was  Papa 
Bennett.  And  Beth's  mother  was  there  and  Polly's  Aunt 
Maxy. 

A  large  screen  hiti  the  stage.     When  it  was  taken  away 


there  sat  Betty  and  Bob  as  Queen  Isabella  and  King 
Ferdinand.  Their  throne  was  made  of  a  dry  goods  box. 
It  was  covered  with  an  old  red  tablecloth. 

The  King  and  Queen  wore  grand  costumes  made  up  of 
the  finery  of  their  friends.  Betty's  train  was  very  long. 
Her  fingers  were  loaded  with  rings. 

Bob  wore  his  father's  purple  velvet  smoking  coat — Jill 
had  put  lace  ruffies  at  the  wrists  —  knee  trousers,  gay  stock- 
ings, and  slippers  with  buckles. 

Jack,  in  a  long  dark  cloak,  made  a  fine  Columbus.  With 
bent  head  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  All  around 
were  fair  ladies  and  brave  knights.  Baby  was  a  charming 
page.  When  he  threw  a  kiss  to  Mamma  Bennett  he  won  all 
hearts. 

Graciously,  Queen  Isabella  bade  Columbus  approach. 
With  great  dignity  he  did  so.  He  knelt  before  her.  He 
kissed  her  jewelled  hand.  He  told  his  story  and  showed 
his  maps  and  globes. 

King  Ferdinand  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  believe 
Columbus.  Queen  Isabella  asked  questions  and  thought 
deeply  about  the  answers. 

In  the  end  Columbus  was  successful.  Queen  Isabella 
brought  down  the  house  when  she  drew  off  her  rings  and 
flung  them  to  Columbus,  saying, ''  Take  them,  brave  Chris- 
topher, and  go  find  the  new  land." 

While  the  stage  was  being  made  ready  for  the  second 
scene,  Helen  played  the  piano.  As  many  of  the  actors  as 
could  be  spared  sang,  **  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  Ocean," 
and  the  audience  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus. 

The  second  scene  was  really  quite  pretty.  The  stage, 
covered  with  light  brown  cloth,  was  the  shore.  Mamma 
Bennett's  two  palms  suggested  the  tropics.  And  there  were 
red  geraniums  and  a  cactus,  the  pots  hidden  by  pale  green 
paper.  A  little  wigwam  showed  in  the  distance.  A  canoe 
and  paddle  were  on  the  beach.  A  row  of  life-like  Indians, 
in  blankets,  beads,  and  feathers,  watched  the  ships  in  the 
harbor. 

The  harbor  was  the  floor  of  the  play  room  with  its  dark 
green  cacpet  The  ships  were  three  litde  stands  turned 
upside  down.  They  heM  Columbus  and  his  brave  crew 
quite  as  well  as  real  vesseb  coukl  have  done.  The  first  was 
marked  JPinia,  the  second,  Sanfd  Afana^  and  the  third, 
Mm0.  Their  white  sails  were  furled,  but  the  Spanish  flags 
floated  proudly  from  the  masts. 

The  girls  had  copied  the  flags  from  some  j>icturea  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus.  The  large  one  was  of  yellow  doth.  In 
the  center  they  had. sewed  squares  of  red  and  white.  The 
smaller  ones  were  made  of  paper. 

Columbus  was  truly  gorgeous.  His  suit  was  copied  as 
nearly  as  could  be  from  the  pictures.  His  trousers  were 
white  duck,  lus  stockings  white,  his  slippers  red.  He  wore 
Jill's  red-and-white  striped  silk  shirt  waist,  a  red  sash,  a 
long  red  opera  cape  borrowed  from  Beth's  mother.  His  hat 
was  soft  red  felt.  There  was  a  long  white  ostrich  plume  at 
one  side. 

He  regarded  the  land  anxiously  through  a  pair  of  opera 
glasses.  Then  he  took  the  large  flag  and  his  sword  and 
went  slowly  ashore.  He  was  followed  by  his  officers  and 
crew  all  as  gaily  dressed  as  possible.  They  all  carried 
swords  or  banners. 

They  were  met  by  wondering  natives.  Columbus  and  his 
men  questioned  them  with  signs  and  pantomimic  gestures. 
The  natives  gesticulated  wildly.  Bob  gave  one  frightful  war 
whoop. 

Columbus  with  his  men  knelt  in  the  sand.  Proudly  he 
set  up  the  banner  of  Spain.  Then  swinging  his  sword  he 
said: 

''I  take  possession  (A  this  new  kiid  in  the  name  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella.'* 

Then  the  men  all  lifted  their  gleaming  swords  and  shouted 
'*  Long  live  the  King  1  Long  live  the  Queen  I "  And  Betty 
forgot  that  she  was  a  dusky  squaw  and  shouted,  too. 

The  applause  was  so  great  tfiat  the  scene  was  given  over. 
Then  Columbus,  himself,  bowing  and  smiling,  his  plumed 
hat  held  over  his  breast,  came  forward  and  said : 

"  I'm  glad  you  liked  it.  We're  going  to  play  some  others 
some  time.     Be  sure  and  come ! " 
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From  the  Mails 

Editor  Primary  Education  : 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  in  your  most  excellent  journal  ? 

1  Miss  A.  requires  her  pupib  to 
march  to  and  from  the  building  with 
their  hands  behind  them.  Miss  B.  ob- 
jects to  the  manner  and  has  her  pupils 
to  walk  with  their  hands  at  their  sides. 
Which  way  does  the  editor  favor? 

2  When  young  pupils  are  first  given 
books,  should  they  be  allowed  to  hold 
them  with  both  hands,  i>.,  catching  the 
sides  with  the  fingers  at  the  back  of 
the  book  and  the  thumbs  inside,  or 
should  they  be  taught  at  once  to  hold 
it  in  one  hand  ? 
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Watch  ^  the  Little  Words 

Foreigners  often  remark  to  us,  that 
the  English  language  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  learn,  because  we  have  so 
many  different  meanings  for  one  word. 
It  is  true  that  this  difficulty  exists,  but 
we  make  it  worse  many  a  time,  by  lending  to  a  word  a 
meaning  it  does  not  own.  For  example,  listen  to  this  true 
story : 

Jack  finished  writing  his  examination  paper,  and  hurry- 
ing up  to  the  front,  laid  it  on  the  table  besid^  an  open  win- 
dow. A  door  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  opened  just 
afterwards,  causing  a  draught,  and  to  the  young  felk>w's  dis- 
may, he  saw  his  paper  float  out  the  window,  and  fall  to  the 
ground. 

"Shall  I  go  after  it?''  he  cried  excitedly,  grabbing  his 
his  cap. 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to,"  the  teacher  replied,  "  I  think  it's 
a  attU  too  far  to  jump.  We're  on  the  third  story  you  know. 
Just  take  the  elevator.     The  paper  will  be  in  time." 

Jack  smiled  good-naturedly  at  the  joke  at  his  expense, 
and  started /or  Ms  paper. 

Canada  H.  G.  H. 

An  Appreciation 

My  dear  Mrs,  Kellogg : 

Primary  Education  has  been  my  constant  companion  and 
helper  for  the  past  five  years.  The  chief  value  of  the  paper 
has  been,  to  me,  in  the  earnest,  conscientious  spirit  which 
always  predominates  it.  When  I  have  felt  discouraged  or 
inclined  to  slight  things,  Primary  Education,  with  its  words 
of  encouragement  and  its  standard  of  high  ideals  has  set  me 
right.  Its  suggestions  have  been  very  helpful,  also.  Not  the 
elaborately  worked  out  plan,  but  the  suggestion^  that  has  set 
me  to  thinking  and  working  out  my  own  individuality.  And 
then  the  nature  work.  That  alone  has  been  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  personally  indebted  to 
you,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  for  the  good  you  have  done  me  through 
Primary  Education. 

E.  P. 

Uses  for  Wall  Paper 

For  the  teacher  of  slender  means,  I  know  of  no  invest- 
ment which  yields  a  more  profitable  return  than  the  par- 
chase  of  wall  paper. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  warm-hearted  dealer  who 
gave  me  two  books  of  drummer's  samples.  These  were  of 
the  right  size  to  fold  into  soldier  caps  which  the  children 
wore  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Some  of  the  papers  had  designs  of  flowers.  These  were 
cut  out  by  the  children  and  used  in  place  of  embossed  pict- 
ures on  Christmas  work,  valentines,  and  book  covers,  etc. 

One  is  sure  to   find  in  a  sample  book  a  wreath  design, 


which,  when  cut  out  and  worn  by  some  little  one  as  a  gar- 
land of  honor,  is  highly  prized. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  little  folks  love  the  bright  colors 
and  enjoy  catting  out  the  flowers  and  leaves  which  they  re- 
arrange and  paste  upon  other  paper. 

C.  M.  B. 

Device  in  Arithmetic 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  Primary  Education  are  trying  to 
teach  numbers  to  the  smallest  tots  unaided  by  the  various 
''  helps  ''  with  which  our  more  fortunate  sisters  are  supplied, 
they  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  my  efforts  to  counter- 
balance such  a  lack  by  "  make  believes "  and  "  pretend- 
ings."  My  stock  in  trade  consists  of  the  remains  of  some 
long  suffering,  colored  sticks  and  a  rapidly  diminishing  supply 
of  grains  and  melon  seeds.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  manifold  devices  to  prevent  monotony  in  the  work 
and  the  attendant  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

To-day,  the  fact  that  7  —  3=4  was  the  new  thing  to  be 
discovered,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  did  it. 

After  a  pile  of  sticks  had  been  placed  on  each  desk,  we 
picked  out  seven  red  ones,  placed  them  in  position  and 
agreed  that  they  were  the  cherries  that  our  reading  lesson 
had  told  us  of.  Helen,  whose  dress  was  the  proper  color, 
was  chosen  to  be  the  robin,  who,  while  our  eyes  were  shut 
quite  tight,  would  fly  away  with  three  of  our  cherries.  After 
the  robin  had  flown  away  we  opened  our  eyes  and  counted 
our  remaining  cherries.  When  asked,  each  told  me  what 
had  happened,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  statement  that 
"  7  cherries  —  3  cherries  =  4  cherries,"  was  placed  upon 
board. 

Substituting  seven  brown  sticks  for  our  red  ones,  we 
transformed  them  into  nuts,  to  be  carried  off  by  Frisky  the 
squirrel,  and  taken  to  his  babies  in  the  tree.  Our  yellow 
sticks  were  kernels  of  wheat,  the  kernels  that  the  ''  little  red 
hen  "  picked  up.  And  so  we  played  on,  until  the  desired 
fact  was  fixed  unconsciously,  but  nevertheless  firmly  and 
permanently  in  each  little  mind. 

Ind.  M. 


C.H. 


The  Common  Days 


God  keep  us  through  the  common  days, 

The  level  stretches  white  with  dust, 
When  thonght  is  tired  and  hands  oprslse 

Their  burdens  feebly  since  they  most. 
In  days  of  slowly  fretting  care. 

Then  most  we  need  the  strength  of  prayer. 

--Margaret  B.  SangtUt 
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Oh,  not  in  the  morning  of  April  or  May, 
When  the  young  light  lleg  faint  on  the  sod, 

And  the  wind-flower  blooms  for  the  half  of  a  day — 
Not  then  comes  the  goldenrod. 

Bnt  when  the  bright  year  has  grown  vivid  and  bold 
With  its  ntmost  of  beanty  and  strength, 

Then  it  leaps  into  life,  and  its  banners  nnfold 
Along  all  the  land's  green  length. 

It  is  born  in  the  glow  of  a  great  )iigh  noon, 

It  is  wrought  of  a  bit  of  the  snn ; 
Its  being  Is  set  to  a  golden  tane 

In  a  golden  summer  began. 


No  cliff  is  too  high  for  its  resolute  foot, 

No  meadow  too  bare  or  too  low ; 
It  asks  but  the  space  for  its  fearless  root, 

And  the  right  to  be  glad  and  to  grow. 

It  delights  in  the  loneliest  waste  of  the  moor, 

And  mocks  at  the  rain  and  the  gust. 
It  belongs  to  the  people.    It  blooms  for  the  poor. 

It  thrives  in  the  roadside  dust. 

It  endures  though  September  wax  chill  and  unkind ; 

It  laughs  on  the  brink  of  the  crag, 
Nor  blanches  when  forests  turn  white  in  the  wind ; 

Though  dying,  it  holds  up  its  flag. 


Its  bloom  knows  no  stint,  its  gold  no  alloy,  > 

And  we  claim  it  forever  as  ours — 
God's  symbol  of  Freedom  and  worldwide  Joy — 

America's  flower  of  flowers ! 

—Oraee  Denio  LiUhfteld 


How  a    Country    Teacher    Made 
Herself  Comfortable 

(The  following  graphic  description  of  the  experiences  of  one  country 
teacher  in  housekeeping  appeared  in  ladies*  Home  Journal  from  the 
pen  of  Minnie  Lee  Moore.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  that 
maj^ine.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  to  all  teachers,  both  city  and  country, 
withoat  a  home.  The  home  making  instinct  is,  or  ought  to  be,  strong  in 
erery  woman.  There  is  something  vital  lacking  in  any  woman  who  is 
content  to  live  in  a  boarding  house.  Teachers  need  a  home,  be  it  ever 
so  humble.  Not  every  one  can  have  two  rooms  and  the  help  in  home 
fumi»hings  which  this  country  teacher  was  fortunate  enough  to  have,  but 
one  room,  **  fixed  up  "  as  only  a  resourceful  woman  can  do  it,  can  be 
made  a  most  attractive  little  place  to  invite  her  friends  to,  and  have 
**  good  times.**  It  makes  a  different  life  for  teachers  to  have  this  little 
spot  waiting  for  them  when  the  hard  day  is  over.  Informal  meals,  pre- 
pared with  the  popular  chafing  dish,  or  even  a  small  oil  stove,  can  be 
made  inexpensive,  hygienic,  and  enjoyable.  All  this  helps  to  keep  the 
teacher  a  woman  and  will  prove  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  larger 
home  when  the  prince  in  disguise  appears.  Make  some  sort  of  a  home, 
teachers,  and  a  little  social  life  for  yourselves,  with  the  home  element  in 
it^— Thb  ELrroa.) 

She  was  a  bright  teacher  of  several  years'  experience,  and 
when  she  applied  for  board  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sweet  Spring  School,  to  which  she  had  been  elected  for  the 
session,  she  was  told  that  "  she'd  mos'  likely  have  trouble  in 
gettin'  board ;  the  teacher  generally  did,  but  maybe  so  Mis' 
Perkins  would  take  her." 

When  she  applied  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  'that  lady  said : 
"Well,  bein'  as  nobody  else  won't  take  you,  I  might.  I  hear 
you're  a  good  teacher.  But  we  live  a  long  way  from  the 
school  house  an'  we  hardly  ever  can  send  you ;  then,  too, 
you'd  have  to  sleep  in  the  room  with  Mamie  an'  Elsie,  for 
we  ain't  got  but  one  spare  room,  an'  we  have  to  keep  that 
for  compn'y ;  but  if  you  think  you  can  put  up  with  our  plain 
ways,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  for  you." 

There  seemed  nothing  else  to  do,  and  she  tried  it  for  two 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  decided  that  there 
must  be  some  way  out  of  it,  and  began  looking  about  for  a 
remedy.  Near  the  schooPhouse  lived  Mrs.  Hudgins,  who 
had  a  large  house,  but  had  offered  her  ill-health  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  taking  the  teacher  to  board.  To  Mrs.  Hudgins 
she  went,  and  after  some  talking  and  bargaining,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  renting  a  small  bedroom,  furnished,  and  a  large, 
front  room  unfurnished. 

It  happened  that  her  home  was  in  a  city  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  this  helped  her  wonderfully  in  fur- 
nishing her  room ;  for  she  had  packed  and  sent  her  from 
home  many  of  the  things  that  were  necessary  to  her  com- 
fort —  a  drugget,  three  sets  of  muslin  curtains,  towels,  and 
table  napkins,  numerous  pictures,  three  sofa-pillows,  a  stool, 
her  own  writing-desk,  and  a  box  containing  a  cedar  bucket, 
a  lamp,  two  small  oil-stoves  and  her  supply  of  crocJcery. 
The  whole  lot  was  shipped  together  as  "  household  goods," 
and  the  freight  did  not  amount  to  a  dollar.  '  The  things 
were  brought  from  the  railroad  station,  three  miles  away,  by 
a  friendly  fiirmer  who  was  passing,  and  who  declined  to 
take  anything  for  his  txouble. 


When  she  really  began  "  fixing  "  the  room,  all  the  joy  of 
housekeeping  entered  her  soul.  Mrs.  Hudgins  had  agreed 
for  three  dollars  a  month  to  give  her  the  two  rooms  and  to 
furnish  wood  for  the  heating  of  one  of  them.  She  decided 
to  use  the  room  with  the  fire  for  her  kitchen,  dining-room, 
parlor,  and  study,  and  to  call  it  her  sitting-room.  Here  she 
spread  her  drugget  on  the  floor,  put  up  her  curtains,  and 
placed  her  desk  in  a  comer  by  a  window.  A  table  and  two 
chairs  that  were  in  the  bedroom  were  transferred  to  the 
sitting-room. 

Two  chairs  and  a  stool  seemed  a  scant  number  of  seats, 
and  as  yet  she  had  nowhere  to  set  up  her  kitchen.  To  pro- 
vide for  both  thase  wants  she  went  to  the  country  store  near 
the  school-house,  and  bought  three  boxes,  one  large  and 
almost  cubical  in  shape,  another  long  and  somewhat  flat,  and 
the  third  a  cracker-box ;  she  also  bought  a  bag  of  excelsior 
packing,  three  yards  of  table  oilcloth,  two  yards  of  cotton, 
five  yards  of  blue  denim,  a  saucepan,  a  small  frying-pan,  two 
pie-pans,  a  large  tin  bucket,  a  smaller  bucket  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid,  and  a  tin  pan  in  which  to  wash  dishes. 

Behind  the  door  she  put  the  large  square  box  and  covered  it 
smoothly  with  the  oilcloth.  Then  she  covered  the  cracker- 
box  with  oil-cloth,  leaving  a  loose  piece  in  front  as  a  flap, 
and  placed  it  on  the  large  box  t^ainst  the  wall ;  this  served 
as  a  cupboard  and  the  top  of  it  as  a  shelf.  At  the  side  of 
this  she  kept  the  water-bucket  and  in  front  the  two  oil- 
stoves.  The  pieces  of  oil-cloth  that  were  left  were  tacked 
on  the  floor  around  the  large  box. 

The  kitchen  being  now  completed  ^e  arranged  her 
crockery  and  hung  her  cooking  utensils  on  hooks  on  the 
side  of  the  box. 

She  then  turned  her  attention  to  the  couch,  which  she 
proposed  to  make  from  the  long  box  which  she  had  placed 
against  the  wall.  She  put  the  excelsior  several  inches  thick 
over  the  top,  stretched  the  cotton  tightly  over  it,  tacking  it 
in  place ;  then  she  made  a  cover  of  the  blue  denim  which 
just  fitted  the  box.  This  provided  three  more  seats,  or  four 
if  needed,  and  when  the  cushions  were  piled  upon  it,  it 
added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

Last  of  all  she  put  up  her  pictures  and  set  out  her  few 
ornaments. 

She  considered  many  plans  for  screening  the  kitchen  from 
sight,  but  she  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  pretty  screen  large 
enough  to  do  any  good ;  and  she  thought  that  if  the  kitchen 
and  everything  about  it  were  kept  spotlessly  clean  it  would 
be  better  in  sight  than  hidden  by  an  ugly  screen  or  curtain. 

She  had  been  considering  the  question  of  what  she  was  to 
eat,  and  the  day  before  had  been  to  the  country  store  and 
laid  in  a  supply  of  such  things  as  appealed  to  her  appetite 
— crackers,  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  with  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  and 
lard.  When  she  sat  down  to  tea  that  first  evening,  she 
found  that  she  enjoyed  her  soft  boiled  eggs,  with  the  other 
things  she  had  bought,  much  more  than  many  a  supper 
where  plenty  and  variety  ran  riot,  but  where  there  was  lack- 
ing the  soothing  influence  of  a  spotlessly  clean  ctoth  and 
dainty  crockery  and  silver.    At  first  the  chief  difficulty  was 
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bread,  but  she  soon  found  that  a  near  neighbor  who  made 
excellent  bread  was  willing  to  furnish  her  a  fresh  loaf  twice 
a  week  for  a  small  sum ;  the  same  neighbor  agreed  to  let  her 
have  a  pint  of  milk  each  day  if  she  would  bring  her  bucket 
every  morning  and  stop  for  it  in  the  afternoon  on  her  way 
home  from  school.  With  plenty  of  wholesome  bread  and 
fre^  milk,  with  country  butter  and  fresh  eggs,  she  felt  that 
thV^question  of  the  commissary  department  was  satisfactorily 
settled.^ 

Soon  after  she  moved  in  she  made  out  an  account  for  the 
furnishing  of  her  room  as  follows : 

Froffit    .  .                 .    ^  .90  Cotton                 *         .        |  .16 

Boxes  .        .        .        .    ^  Tacks 05 

Excelsior  .         ,                 .10  Tinware     .         .        •        .    .80 

Oilcloth 60  Oil -stove         .         .         .       i.io 

Denim  ^        .        .        .    .50  Oil-can 10 

She  kept  a  strict  account  of  what  she  spent  for  house- 
keeping, and  at  the  end  of  the  month  made  out  the  follow- 
ing account  of  her  expenses : 

Bread    .        .        .        .        ^  .40  Luncheon  Tongue  (canned) 

Milk 40  two      ...        ^  .60 

Ciacken         ...  .25  Baked  Beans  (canned)        .  .40 

Batter  ....      .30  QiippedBeef      **  .15 


Eggs  (4  dozen) 

Cheese 

Lard 

Salt,  pepper,  sugar 

Soup  (canned) 

Rent  and  wood 


.60 
.20 

^5 
•15 
.30 


Ham  loaf  (canned) 

Breakfast  food 

Cereal 

Olives      . 

OU        .        .        . 


•25 
.zo 

•25 
.30 


Total 


Proportionate  monthly  cost  of  furnishing  room 


Cost  of  boarding 
Cost  of  housekeeping 


gf4.8o 
300 

.117.80 
.68 


^10.00 
.  8.48 


Saved 


1(1.52 


There  was  a  clear  saving  of  one  dollar  and  fifty-two  cents, 
besides  the  immense  gain  in  comfort.  The  teacher  invited 
her  pupils  to  come  and  see  her ;  she  invited  their  parents, 
too. 

Her  influence  was  soon  felt,  her  pretty  room  much  dis- 
cussed, and  after  some  time,  copied ;  sofa  pillows  were  in- 
troduced into  many  parlors  and  sitting-rooms,  the  stiff  lines 
were  broken  up,  and  in  some  of  the  more  progressive  homes 
even  the  pictures  were  moved  out  of  the  exact  lines  they 
had  preserved  for  years  and  rehung  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 


Little  Beginners 

.  .  .  ''  I  noticed  half  a  dozen  small  pupils  who  evidently 
started  to  school  this  spring  for  the  first  time ;  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  on  hand." 

'*  Oh,  those  little  fellows  1  I  guess  their  folks  sent  'em  to 
get  'em  out  of  the  way  at  home.  Nobody  expects  them  to 
do  much  for  a  term  or  two,  but  to  keep  still." 

"*Keep  still,'  you  say?  Do  you  expect  a  child  to  keep 
healthy  and  keep  still?  Do  you  expect  him  to  grow  and  keep 
still  ?  You  lay  down  the  rule  for  that  teacher's  guidance 
that  no  cruel  or  unusual  methods  of  punishment  shall  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  if  requiring  a  little  chikl  just  entering  school 
to  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  isn't  a  cruel,  not  to  saf  unusual 
(for  I  am  afraid  it  isn't)  method  of  punishment,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  These  little  beginners,  instead  of  doing 
nothing,  should  be,  and  would  be  the  busiest  people  in  that 
school  if  they  had  the  chance,  and  I  claim  they  ought  to 
have  the  chancer.  The  teacher,  if  she  had  been  properly 
trained,  could  do  wonders  for  them  if  she  had  something  to 
do  it  with.  These  children  ought  to  have  paper  to  write  on, 
paper  to  draw  on,  paper  to  fold,  and  paper  to  cut,  and 
scissors  to  cut  it  with ;  they  ought  to  have  colored  paper 
from  which  to  learn  the  colors  and  with  which  to  match 
shades  and  tints ;  to  see  beauty  in  field  and  flower,  tree  and 
sky.  They  ought  to  have  objects  and  forms  to  count  and 
handle,  sticks  to  lay,  and  clay  to  model.  They  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  learn  by  experience  in  feeling,  in  seeing. 


in  touching  and  handling,  and  in  tearing  to  pieces,  if  you 
will,  many  things  that  later  we  try  to  teach  them  by  rule  and 
wonder  why  we  faiL" 

— A,  E.  Parsons 

Only  2  +  1  =  3 

"  Professor  Barnes  displayed  two  very  interesting  charts 
enlarged  from  written  papers  recently  sen('  him  by  teachers 
of  grade  work.  One  was  from  a  New  York  city  school  and 
illustrated  the  attempt  of  a  defective  child  to  copy  2  -f- 1  =3. 
Professor  Barnes  explained  tiie  intricate  movements  of 
muscles  required  to  carry  the  visual  image  of  one  figure  at  a 
time  to  another  part  of  the  page,  and  adjust  the  working 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  fingers  in  reproduction  until  every 
young  teacher  present  must  have  had  a  new  revelation  of 
what  even  a  normal  child  accomplishes  in  simple,  every-day 
class  work.  One  chart,  he  thought,  showed  hopeful  signs 
and  advised  that  this  child  be  left  with  his  fellows;  the  other, 
he  thought,  showed  that  the  child  was  being  mentally  injured 
by  the  continued  effort  to  copy,  as  he  was  absolutely  making 
no  thought  coimection  with  the  symbols." 


When  the  Birds  Fly  South 

Now  is  the  time,  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  to  lie, 
awake  at  night,  with  wide  open  windows,  and  listen  for  the 
little  calls  of  the  travelers,  which  at  that  hour  sound  so 
pathetic,  "  falling  dreamily  through  the  sky."  At  this  time, 
if  one  happens  to  be  in  the  undefined,  but  evidently  well- 
knowQ  route  of  migration,  he  may,  with  Longfellow, 

Hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 
They  seek  a  southern  lea. 

—SeL 


Scissors  Cutting 
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Our  Friends  of  Field  and  Forest  I 


Fawns 

Gertrude  Moork 

IN  the  great,  green ^ woods,  where  wild  animals  live,  we 
find  deer  with  big,  beautiful  horns. 
These  horns  grow  very  large.    They  spread  out  some- 
thing like  the  branches  of  a  tree.     Do  you  know  why 
Mother  Nature  has  given  deer  these  horns?     Every  animal 
has  some  means  of  protection,  and  deer  have  horns  so  that 
they  can  protect  themselves. 

Deer  have  many  enemies.  When  they  are  attacked  by 
other  animals  they  strike  out  with  their  horns,  which  can 
wound  severely.  But  a  deer's  worst  enemy  is  man.  Every 
year  the  harmless  animals  are  hunted  for  their  meat,  soft 
skins,  and  fearless  heads  with  their  beautiful  branching  horns. 


@iD 


Fawn   (For  drawing  on  blackboard) 

Horns  are  strong  and  cruel.  But  they  are  bot  protec- 
tion against  men  with  guns.  So  deer  have  other  ways  of 
toking  care  of  themselves  which  make  them  hard  to  capture. 

Their  keen  noses  know  every  scent  of  the  forest  and  can 
tell  danger  far  off.  Their  great  brown  eyes,  too,  are  always 
on  the  watch.  Their  sensitive  ears  twitch  nervously  at  every 
sound,  and  when  danger  is  near  a  deer's  safest  plan  is  to  run. 

A  deer  has  wonderful  feet,  swift  and  tireless.  When  he 
runs  and  leaps,  down  these  feet  come  safe  and  sound  each 
time  in  the  center  of  narrow  path  or  dangerous  ledge, 
pause  for  an  instant,  and  then  bound  away  again. 

The  mother  deer  has  no  horns  to  protect  herself  and  her 
little  ones.  Sometimes  the  male  deer  goes  about  with  her. 
But  much  of  the  time  she  must  look  after  herself. 

She  has  such  a  strange,  pretty  way  of  taking  care  of  her 
little  ones  before  they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. She  is  a  dull,  tawny  color  from  pointed  nose  to  tip 
of  tail ;  but  the  underside  of  body  and  tail  are  white  as  snow. 
And  when  she  scents  danger  she  gives  a  long,  loud  cry  of 
warning  to  her  babies,  turns,  lifts  high  her  tail  so  that  its 
.^hite  lining  shows  at  a  distance,  and  is  off  and  away.     That 


tail  stands  up  white  against  the  darkness  of  the  forest  like  a 
little  light,  and  shows  the  young  deer  the  way.  Well  they 
know  the  meaning  of  that  lifted  tail.  "  Danger !  quick  ! 
follow  me,"  it  says. 

A  young  deer  is  called  a  fawn.  Maybe,  if  we  lived  in  the 
woods  for  awhile  and  were  always  very  quiet  and  careful,  we 
might  find  some  baby  fawns  hidden  away  somewhere^! 
alone.  ''^ 

They  are  pretty  little  things.  They  have  soft,  warm,  gold- 
brown  fur  all  dappled  over  with  great  glints  of  pale  yellow 
and  white.  When  she  made  their  coats.  Mother  Nature 
looked  carefully  to  the  safety  of  these  gentle  little  creatures. 
For  when  they  curl  up  under  an  old  log  or  hide  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  their  pretty  coats  are  so  much  like  moss  and  leaves 
with  sun  and  shadow  dancing  across  them,  that  ^  the  little 
animals  can  scarcely  be  seen. 

Look  at  the  fawn  in  the  picture.  What  a  beautiful  little 
fellow  he  is  !  His  pretty  head  is  half  lifted  to  listen.  His 
long,  velvety  ears  stand  up  straight  and  are  all  a-quiver. 
His  trusting  face  and  glorious  eyes  seem  to  say,  **  Vm  such 
a  Uttle  fawn,  please  don't  hurt  me." 

Young  fawns  are  saidxto  be  very  tame.  A  man  who  loves 
all  animals,  once  found  two  baby  fawns  alone  in  a  little 
hollow.  Their  mother  had  hidden  them  there  while  she 
went  to  find  something  to  eat. 

The'  baby  fawns  were  almost  as  tame  as  kittens.  They 
looked  up  at  the  man  trustingly  with  gentle  brown  eyes.  He 
rubbed  their  soft  heads.  They  nestled  close  to  him  and 
licked  his  hands.  They  would  not  go  away  from  him  even 
when  their  mother  called  them.  So  he  had  to  put  them 
back  in  their  little  nest  and  leave  them. 

They  were  still  too  small  to  know  that  deer  must  be  afraid 
of  men.  They  had  not  yet  learned  the  scent  of  a  human 
being  which  to  a  deer  means  gun !  click !  bang !  all  sorts 
of  danger  ahead. 

Story  About  a  Fa^K^ 

Once  a  little  boy  lost  himself  in  the  forest.  There  were 
many  people  to  watch  him — Father,  Mother,  Auntie,  Uncle 
Ben,  Cousin  Nell,  and  Nurse,  to  say  nothing  of  Sambo,  the 
big  dog,  but  still  he  wandered  away. 

He  was  walking  along  the  trail  when  suddenly  —  there 
wasn't  any  trail.  The  trees  were  all  in  a  tangle.  The  camp 
was  gone.  It  was  almost  dark.  And  there  he  was,  poor 
little  frightened  Ted,  all  alone  in  the  big,  big  forest. 

He  called  and  cried.  A  great  owl  came*  out  and  called 
back,  "  IV/too-o/  Whoo-o/-''  And  the  woods,  which  had 
been  just  the  loveliest  place  in  the  world,  were  all  full  of 
queer,  creepy  noises.  As  it  grew  dark,  it  grew  cold,  too. 
Ted  walked  a  long  way  and  didn't  get  anywhere.  And  when 
the  stars  came  out,  tired,  hungry,  and  oh,  so  homesick !  he 
crept  into  the  shelter  of  an  old  broken  down  camp.  There 
he  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep. 

If  Ted  had  only  known  —  someone  else  was  lost  in  the 
great  woods,  too  —  a  little  shiny,  golden  gray  &wn.  He 
and  his  mother  and  sister  had  been  browsing  away  con- 
tentedly, when  faint  and  far  off  there  had  come  to  their 
quick  ears  a  low  rustle  —  rustle  —  rusde. 

His  mother  lifted  her  beautiful  head,  her  ears  like  trum- 
pets, and  sniffed  suspiciously.  She  gave  a  cry  to  her  little 
ones  which  meant "  Look  out !  Come  !  *'  she  was  off,  her 
white  tail  lifted  like  a  flag.  His  sister  then  followed  at 
once,  directly  behind  her  mother.  Her  white  tail  was  lifted 
too.  Away,  away,  away,  went  the  two.  With  splendid  strides, 
the  mother  leaped  across  logs  and  over  gullies  and  bounded 
on.  She  was  as  swift  and  graceful  and  fearless  as  a  bird. 
The  young  fawn  was  awkward  yet  She  had  not  learned 
how  to  jump  and  come  down  on  all  four  litde  feet  at  once. 
But  she  followed  her  mother,  leaping  as  nearly  as  she  could 
in  her  tracks. 

All  at  once  she  lost  sight  of  the  white  tails.  A  thicket 
of  woods  hid  them  from  sight.  The  little  fawn  stopped, 
slipped  into  a  shadow  and  waited.  He  was  so  much  the 
color  of  the  shadow  that  no  one  could  see  him.  Mother 
called  first  one  side  and  then  another,  but  he  was  such  a 
little  fawn  he  didn't  khow  how  to  go  to  her. 

Then  bang  1   bang !   bang !    A   hard   round   something 
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buzzed  by  him.  It  just  missed  his  head.  It  frightened  him 
dreadfully. 

He  looked  and  looked.  He  ran  this  way  and  that. 
There  was  no  white  tail.  No  little  sister.  No  mother.  No 
anything  but  woods  and  stars  like  big  eyes  looking  down  at 
him.  And  somewhere  in  the  woods  there  were  big  hungry  bears. 

He  shivered  with  cold.  By  and  by  as  he  ran  along  he 
came  to  an  old  camp  in  a  cleared  spot.  It  was  warmer  in 
its  shelter.  So,  the  little  lost  fawn  lay  down  and  curled  up 
like  a  kitten.  He  was  very  close  to  another  little  curled-up 
heap  —  Ted  himself  —  but  he  did  not  know  it. 

For  awhile  they  slept  close  together,  the  little  lost  boy 
and  the  little  lost  fawn.  And  before  long  — quite  suddenly 
—  the  fawn  <^woke.     There  coming  toward  him  was  a  big 


bright  something  which  dazzled  him  and  yet  fascinated  him. 
He  crept  toward  it.  Oh,  how  it  glowed  —  a  ball  of  fire  in 
the  darkness.  The  httle  fawn,  his  eyes  full  of  wonder  and 
fear,  crept  closer  and  closer.  Then  something  warned  him. 
There  was  a  spring,  a  rustle,  a  flash  of  gold  and  white,  and 
the  fawn  was  gone! 

The  bright  light  which  the  fawn  had  seen  was  a  torch. 
It  was  carried  by  Ted's  father.  Uncle  Ben  was  just  behind. 
The  crackling  and  rustling  woke  Ted.  He  saw  the  light. 
Then  he  saw  his  father.     He  screamed  with  joy. 

Father  lifted  his  little  boy  into  his  strong  arms.  Close  to 
the  hollow,  in  the  pine  needles  where  Ted  had  slept,  both 
saw  another  litttle  hollow.  It  was  still  quite  warm.  That 
was  where  the  fawn  had  slept. 


A  Week  in  Teaching  Spelling 

Christina  MouxVT 

I  usually  teach  twenty  new  words  a  week,  choosing  those 
which  the  children  will  need  in  their  daily  life.  I  do 
not  believe  in  wasting  time  with  little  children  on  such 
words  as  pulkha,  portend,  dirge,  etc.  They  should 
simply  be  taught  as  sight  words. 

Now  for  my  plan  : 

Monday  I  develop  ^\^  words.  Afterwards  I  call  on  the 
children  to  give  me  these  words  —  not  spell  them,  and  as  I 
write  them  on  the  board  we  talk  about  the  appearance  of  the 
letters.  I  generally  write  the  trouble  maker,  as  we  call*  the 
letter  which  will  be  difficult  to  remember,  in  red.  Each 
letter  has  its  story,  too.  Take  the  word  girl:  g  is  the  baby 
with  the  long  dress ;  1  is  a  little  child  from  the  kindergarten 
with  its  ball ;  r  is  its  brother  who  can  just  look  over  the 
window  sill ;  /,  as  one  of  my  boys  remarked  after  visiting  the 
circus,"  is  the  loop  Diavolo  looped." 

After  the  words  are  placed  on  the  board  I  call  for 
sentences  containing  them,  and  by  the  way,  these  sentences 
must  give  us  some  information.  I  object  strenuously  to  a 
sentence  containing  heel,  like  the  following —  I  have  a  heel 
on  my  shoe.  They  soon  learn  that  I  am  more  apt  to  com- 
mend the  giver  of  —  The  heel  of  my  shoe  is  made  of 
leather. 

Tuesday  the  five  words  are  dictated  in  sentences  and  five 
more  are  taught.  After  the  sentetices  are  dictated  I  send 
five  children  to  the  board  to  write  them  correctly,  those  in 
their  seats  correcting  their  own  mistakes.  Of  course  I 
supervise  the  corrections.  I  never  point  out  the  mistake. 
I  simply  intimate  that  it  exists. 

Wednesday  ten  pupils,  called  by  their  classmates,  go  to  the 
board  and  write  any  of  the  ten  words  given  them  by  some 
members  of  the  class — sometimes  in  sentences  of  their 
own,  sometimes  in  those  dictated  to  them. 

They  check  off  in  their  bknks  any  words  which  they  have 
misspelled  and  I  impress  upon  them  that  these  words  are  to 
receive  particular  attention  when  they  review.  Then  ^yt 
more  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Thursday  each  child  builds  sentences  with  his  or  her  mis- 
spelled words  and  by  Friday  we  are  ready  for  the  test. 

Friday  morning  we  write  the  twenty  words  from  dictation. 
All  poorly  written  papers  find  a  resting  place  in  the  waste 
basket  The  work  must  be  rewritten  after  two  with  the  help 
of  some  volunteer  pupil  teacher.  Friday  noon  the  pupils 
are  generally  in  their  seats  before  one.  Their  excellent 
papers  have  been  hung  up  and  the  papers  with  mistakes 
distributed.  As  soon  as  they  come  in  they  open  their 
blanks  and  check  off  the  words  they  have  misspelled  for 
future  reference. 

On  the  board  at  the  side  of  the  room  I  have  placed  the 
following  \ 

Can  You  Spell  i* 

and  under  it  in  columns  all  the  misspelled  words.  The 
troublesome  letters  are  in  red  and  if  they  are  very  trouble- 
some I  malce  them  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  For  busy 
work  we  build  sentences  with  the  mispelled  words  —  each 


child  using  their  own  words,  carefully  underlining  the  tfbuMe- 
some  letter.  Friday  afternoon  we  have  a  spelling  match. 
Everybody  who  tries  may  take  part  — but  woe  betide  the 
small  man  or  woman  who  refuses  to  study  —  the  class  are 
unanimous  in  the  decision  that  they  cAnnot  play.  They 
must  write  all  the  words  they  have  misspelled  on  a  long  slip 
of  paper.     A  *'  procession  "  they  call  it. 

When  a  word  is  misspelled  the  child  who  spells  it  correctly 
writes  it  upon  the  board  and  the  child  who  failed  to  spell  it 
writes  it  several  times  in  a  sentence.  After  the  match  those 
who  have  failed  stand  and  spell  the  words.  The  board  work 
is  erased  and  the  words  are  rewritten  by  the  unfortunates. 
Children  are  encouraged  to  hunt  for  the  words  they  cannot 
spell  in  their  written  language  work. 

To  vary  the  monotony  of  dictation  I  do  not  give  the 
word  ;  inste  id  I  ask  a  question  and  some  child  supplies 
the  word  in  a  sentence.  For  instance,  take  the  word  quiet 
—  such  a  troublesome  fellow.  I  say  "What  must  we  do  if 
we  want  to  hear  every  word  ?  "  Margaret  says,  "  We  must 
be  very  quiet''  **  I  am  thinking  of  a  little  word  which  is  one 
of  the  Golden  Keys  we  talked  about."  Herman  says, 
"  The  word  is  please'- 

I  never  tell  a  child  how  to  spell  a  word  if  I  can  help  it. 
If  it  cannot  be  found  in  reader  or  spelling  blank  I  let  another 
child  write  it  on  the  board  or  I  give  them  my  list  and  let  them 
hunt  for  it.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  give  my  whole 
time  to  spelling,  but  indeed  I  do  not;  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  with  an  extra  ten  minutes  on  Friday. 

I  constantly  call  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words  in 
every  lesson.  With'  a  class  of  forty-six  I  average  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-nine  '^Excellents  "  every  Friday  and  the  re- 
mainder seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  wrong.  I  have 
one  child  ^ho  seemed  totally  deficient  in  written  and  oral 
spelling.  Since  the  first  of  the  term  he  has  written  his  spell- 
ing with  his  book  open  before  him,  my  idea  being  to  keep 
the  correct  form  before  him  always.  To-day  I  tried  him 
without  the  book  and  he  had  three  quarters  of  the  words 
spelled  correctly.  When  he  came  to  me  he  could  not  spell 
the  simplest  word ;  even  is  was  beyond  him.  It  appeared 
as  ^i^  or  si. 

Sometimes  we  spell  the  words  by  letter,  each  child 
giving  one  letter  in  rapid  succession  until  the  word  is 
completed. 

In  the  spelling  match  I  often  choose  a  poor  speller  to 
dictate  the  words  so  that  he,  too,  may  become  accustomed 
to  the  correct  form.  We  write  the  day  of  the  week  and  the 
month  every  day  —  so  they  do  not  require  special  drill. 
Very  often  our  sentences  are  addressed  to  some  member  of 
the  class  and  of  course  they  are  delighted  to  write  their 
name  on  the  board  where  all  who  run  may  read.  In  this 
way  proper  names  are  absorbed  without  much  labor. 

I  insist  on  ready  response.  If  they  are  not  ready 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  allow  them  to  be  seated  and  if 
they  can  not  think  of  the  correct  form  of  the  word,  hunt 
it  up. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  lack  of  interest  may  be  traced 
to  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  drill  work.  Children  love 
variety  and  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  day's  work  they 
will  work  willingly  and  with  concentrated  attention. 
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I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what 
direction,  we  are  moving.  To  reach  the 
port  of  heaven,  we  must  sail  sometimes 
with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against  it — 
but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 
anchor. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


Playing  Store 

Nellie  E.  Dailey,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

THIRTY  pairs  of  hands  reluctantly  put  away  the 
colored  crayons  and  thirty  pairs  of  eyes  lost  their 
animation  when  the  number  period  came. 

There  were  those  reviews  to  be  drilled  and  drilled 
upon,  and  who  could  have  a  good  time  with  numbers  any- 
way? So  thought  the  children  without  really  formulating 
the  idea  into  words, but  with  a  vague  consciousness  of  some- 
thing to  be  patiently  endured. 

They  had  often  played  store  and  it  was  real  fun,  but  Miss 
A.  found  that  this  work  when  continued  on  the  regular 
plan  was  very  apt  to  take  a  circular  path ;  a  more  systematic 
way  was  needed  for  real  progress  and  the  game  outlined 
below  was  found  enjoyable  and  furnished  many  reviews. 

On  a  long,  low  table  at  the  front  of  the  room  are  arranged 
various  articles  of  merchandise  (or  receptacles  supposed  to 
contain  them)  placarded  with  prices  apiece,  per  lb.,  per  yd., 
etc.  As  many  clerks  are  selected  from  the  class  as  can  con- 
veniently work  at  a  time  and  back  of  the  clerks  spaces  wide 
enough  for  entry  of  sales  are  neatly  divided  on  the  black- 
board. To  the  rest  of  the  class  slips  are  dispibuted  with 
directions  for  purchasing,  as  — 

"Buy  three  yards  of  ribbon  at  12  cents  per  yard." 

"  Buy  six  spools  of  thread.'* 

"Order  four  pounds  of  butter  at  20  cents  per  pound." 

As  soon  as  a  clerk  makes  a  sale  he  turns  and  rapidly 
enters  it,  with  the  amount,  on  the  blackboard,  as — 

4  lbs.  butter  at  20  cents,  j^.So. 

In  the  meantime  a  purchaser  is  consulting  the  next  clerk, 
who  enters  his  sale  in  his  own  ispace,  and  the  first  clerk  is 
now  ready  for  another  sale.  After  a  certain  number  of 
entries  each  clerk  finds  the  whole  amount  of  his  sales,  and 
his  place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  purchasers.  Each  cus- 
tomer sees  that  his  purchases  are  entered  correctly. 

The  goods  are  supposed  to  be  delivered  and  time  is  not 
taken  for  handing  them  over  the  counter,  except  in  cases 
where  practise  in  measuring  is  required.  Then  use  may  be 
made  of  the  foot  and  the  yard  rules ;  also  of  the  gill,  the 
pint,  and  the  quart  measures.  A  roll  formed  of  paper  length- 
ened by  pasting  the  ends  together  serves  acceptably  as  rib- 
bon, etc.,  and  the  sand  table  furnishes  material  for  the  other 
measures. 

Two  leaders  are  allowed  to  choose  sides,  each  pupil  when 
called  being  given  a  number,  and  lists  of  questions  pre- 
viously prepared  by  the  teacher  and  numbered,  are 
given  pupils  having  corresponding  numbers.  Number  work 
cut  from  the  pages  of  Primary  Educaiion  and  mounted  is 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  A  certain  time  is  allowed 
for  writing  the  answers  and  the  work  is  then  read  by  the 
pupils  or  may  be  looked  over  by  the  teacher.  The  side 
scoring  the  greatest  number  of  correct  answers  wins  a 
banner  or  a  flag,  which  is  held  till  the  other  side  wins. 

The  plam,  straight,  rapid  drill  given  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day  has  its  good  results  and  is  not  monotonous  unless 
carried  too  far. 

However  varied  the  devices  for  reviewing,  to  avoid 
aimless  work  the  profitable  underlying  scheme  of  all  is 
a  systematic  outline  compatible  with  the  work  already 
done. 


It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  purchasers  be  furnished  with 
slips  carefully  made  out  with  reference  to  reviews,  otherwise 
the  drill  will  not  be  methodical.  The  children  are  en- 
couraged to  speak  freely  and  naturally  and  the  game  may  be 
made  a  help  in  language  and  in  ethics  as  well  as  in 
numbers. 

Written  seat  work  is  taken  hold  of  more  actively  if  given 
in  the  form  of  a  contest. 


Language  Charts  for  Nature  Study 

While  looking  for  a  means  of  having  progressive  language 
lessons  with  nature  study  which  could  be  kept  for  frequent 
use,  I  thought  of  the  following  dissected  chart.  It  was  found 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  with  a  class  of  boys  of  seven 
years  who  had  been  in  school  for  eight  or  nine  months. 


Tlie  Apple. 
/   I  hdve     dJl   dppie. 

V^lt    ^Ttw    on    this 
low    tr&Q.. 


1  South  "^ind.  cdlled. 

The  h\xi%  i(i\xt  out  green 
J '      ledvt%. 


^^  /0% 


3  ^oon    blossoms  camt.,^ 
A  robin    mdd^  d'   ^I 
ntst  in  ihe  trtJ^.  V , 


*f  South  Wind,  mdde  tht 


Q 


Wossoms   MyO^  ^ 

The  little   apples      ^  ^C> 

^rew    bi^  and    red.. 


5  lorn   found   ont. 
ft  wdS  d    seed- box. 


A  piece  of  stiff  manila  paper  (three  feet  by  four)  was  cut 
into  five  strips — one  for  each  school  day  in  the  week.  The 
sketches  were^  done  in  water  colors,  and  the  words  clearly 
written  with  a  brush  in  ink. 

Each  morning  we  had  a  short  talk  with  pictures  and 
objects,  and  then  the  strip,  which  contained  in  simple  form 
the  gist  of  the  talk,  was  presented  and  read  by  various  pupils. 
The  child  who  tried  hardest  to  render  it  well,  was  permitted 
to  "own"  it  during  the  week,  and  to  choose  other  hoys  to 
read  it.  Every  day  a  new  strip  was  pinned  on  the  one  last 
read,  until  the  chart  was  complete. 

Other  attractive  subjects  for  charts  were  found  in  the  rain, 
the  winds,  the  chestnut  burr,  and  the  dandelion. 


New  York 


Helen  M.  Kinch 


A  mother  asked  a  little  boy  on  his  return  from  his  first  day  at 
school,  how  he  liked  the  teacher.  He  said,  **  Mamma,  she  is  the 
f  uanlest  teacher  1  ever  saw.  She  didn't  ask  me  » thing  'cept 
what  I  didn't  know." 
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Crickets  in  the  Hay 

When  the  pumpkin's  growing  yellow, 

And  the  apple's  getting  mellow, 
And  the  squirrels  chatter  wildly  as  they  store  the  nuts  away, 

What  will  make  the  feelings  gladder 

Than  to  climb  an  old,  brown  ladder, 
And  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  crickets  in  the  hay? 

There  are  all  the  hiding  places 

Where  the  Jack-o'-lantern  faces 
Used  to  grin  and  wait  oar  coming  where  we  put  them  in  a  row ; 

And  I  hear  the  boyish  singing 

And  the  merry  laughter  ringing 
When  we  mocked  the  noisy  roosters  who  were  learning  how  to 
crow. 

And  the  apples  we  were  eating 
When  we  hurried  home  from  meeting 
Just  to  lie  and  count  the  swallow  nests  high  up. among  the 
beams ; 

With  our  pillows  made  of  clover 
As  we  talked  the  future  over, 
Raising  up  the  walls  of  manhood  from  the  timber  of   our 
dreams. 

Oh,  the  time  when  apples  mellow, 
And  the  pumpkin's  getting  yellow, 
And  the  year  is  growing  older,  and  your  youth  has  slipped 
away. 

What  will  make  the  feelings  sadder 
Than  to  climb  an  old  brown  ladder, 
And  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  crickets  in  the  hay? 

•  — Florence  Josephine  Boyce 


Primary   Language 

Esther  White,  Decatur,  111. 

THERE  are  many  ways  of  teaching  language  to  primary 
pupils.  I  think  that  valuable  language  work  can  be 
done  in  dramatizing  a  story.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  stories  that  we  dramatize  occasionally  in  my 
room. 

A  pig  was  tired  living  in  a  pen  and  he  decided  to  go  to 
the  woods  and  build  him  a  house  to  live  in.  On  his  way  to 
the  woods  he  met  a  rabbit. 

"  Good  morning,  pig,"  said  the  rabbit. 

"  Good  morning,  rabbit,"  said  the  pig. 

"Where  are  you  going  this  bright  morning?"  said  the 
rabbit. 

"  I  am  tired  living  in  a  pen  and  I  am  going  to  the  woods 
to  build  me  a  house,"  said  the  pig. 

"  May  I  go  with  you  ?  "  said  the  rabbit. 

"What  can  you  do?"  said  the  pig. 

"  See  my  sharp  teeth.  I  can  cut  down  trees  to  build  your 
house  with,"  said  the  rabbit. 

"  You  are  just  the  one  I  want ;  come  along  with  me,"  said 
the  pig. 

They  walked  along  and  they  met  a  duck. 

"  Quack,  quack,  good  morning,  pig,"  said  the  duck. 

"  Good  morning,  duck,"  said  the  pig. 

"  Where  are  you  going  this  bright  morning  ?  "  said  the  duck. 

"  I  am  tired  living  in  a  pen  and  I  am  going  to  the  woods 
V>  build  me  a  house,"  said  the  pig. 

"May  I  go  with  you?"  said  the  duck. 

"  What  can  you  do?  "  said  the  pig. 

"  See  my  broad  bill ;  I  can  carry  mud  in  it ;  you  need  mud 
to  plaster  your  house  with,"  said  the  duck. 

"  You  are  just  the  one  I  want ;  come  along  with  me,"  said 
the  pig. 

They  walked  on  and  they  met  a  rooster. 

"Cock-a-doo-dle-doo,  good  morning,  pig,"  said  the  rooster. 

"  Good  morning,  rooster,"  said  the  pig. 

"Where  are  you  going  this  bright  morning?"  said  the 
rooster. 

"  I  am  tired  living  in  a  pen  and  I  am  going  to  the  woods 
to  build  me  a  house,"  said  the  pig. 

"  May  I  go  with  you?  "  said  the  rooster. 

"What  can  you  do?"  said  the  pig. 

"  I  will  wake  you  up  in  the  morning ;  I'll  be  your  clock," 
said  the  rooster. 

"  You  are  just  the  one  I  want ;  come  along  with  me/'  said 
the  pig.    • 


They  all  went  to  the  woods  and  found  a  place  to  build 
the  house.  Each  one  worked  hard  until  the  house  was  built. 
Then  they  lived  in  it.  They  liked  their  new  home  and  I 
suspect  they  are  still  living  there. 

When  I  told  the  pupils  the  story,  I  said  that  they  might 
think  over  it,  and  we  would  play  it  the  next  day.  When  we 
were  ready  to  play  it,  I  asked  what  we  needed.  They 
recalled  the  animals  that  were  mentioned  in  the  story  and 
said  that  we  must  have  a  pig,  a  rabbit,  a  duck,  and  a  rooster. 
Pupils  were  chosen  to  represent  these.  Any  of  the  pupils 
are  anxious  to  take  such  parts  as  these  and  it  is  wise  to 
select  those  who  mumble,  or  do  not  talk  loud  enough. 
They  know  that  if  they  do  not  speak  so  they  can  be  heard, 
that  they  will  lose  their  places.  It  is  quite  surprising  how 
clear  these  low,  mumbling  voices  become  in  an  exercise  of 
this  kind. 

We  decided  that  we  would  have  all  the  remaining  pupils 
to  represent  trees.  The  trees  were  scattered  around  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  One  pupil  suggested  that  they 
stretch  up  their  arms  for  branches  and  use  the  fingers  for 
leaves.     They  did  this. 

Now  we  were  ready  and  the  pig  started  for  the  woods. 
He  met  the  rabbit  and  they  had  a  conversation  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  story.  They  went  along  and  met  the  duck. 
When  the  pig  and  duck  were  through  with  their  conversation, 
they  walked  on  and  met  the  rooster.  When  the  pig  and 
rooster  had  finished  asking  and  answering  the  questions  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  story,  they  all  went  through  the  woods  and 
found  a  place  to  build  the  house.  The  rabbit  cut  down  the 
trees  and  the  trees  were  taken  to  the  building  spot.  They 
arranged  the  pupils  in  a  standing  position  to  represent  a 
square  house.  The  duck  did  the  plastering.  The  pig,  rab- 
bit and  duck  went  into  the  house  when  it  was  finished. 
They  decided  that  the  rooster  should  sleep  on  the  desk 
close  by,  so  that  he  could  see  the  daylight  early.  They  all 
went  asleep  and  all  the  forest  slept.  The  room  was  darkened 
by  pulling  down  the  blinds.  As  soon  as  the  blinds  began  to 
open  up,  the  daylight  came  and  the  rooster  woke  them  by 
crowing. 

When  the  children  play  such  stories,  they  play  in  earnest, 
and  although  they  have  freedom  and  enjoyment,  they  do 
not  become  hilarious.  If  the  teacher  has  control  of  her 
pupils  there  will  not  be  any  disorder. 

The  pupils  reproduce  the  story  in  conversation  as  well  as 
by  action^  in  dramatizing.  I'hey  forget  self  and  speak  with 
ease,  not  in  a  stiff  manner  as  they  often  do,  when  called 
upon  to  stand  and  tell  the  story.  They  speak  with  expres- 
sion in  asking  and  answering  the  questions.  This  is  helpful  to 
expression  in  reading.  When  they  come  to  such  expressions 
in  reading,  they  will  |^e  them  in  the  same  way.  I  see  to  it 
that  correct  language  is  always  used.  The  most  common 
error  used  at  first,  in  playing  this  story  is,  the  incorrect  use 
of  the  word  " can."  The  pupils  will  say,  "Can  I  go  with 
you  ?  "  instead  of,  "  May  I  go  with  you  ?  "  This  story  fur- 
nishes excellent  drill  on  the  correct  use  of  the  word  may. 
Dramatizing  is  also  a  restful  exercise  and  one  in  which  all 
are  anxious  to  take  part. 


A  Word  to  Boys 

You  are  made  to  be  kind,  boys,  generous,  magnanimous. 

If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  clubfoot,  don4  let 
him  know  you  ever  saw  it. 

If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk 
about  rags  in  his  hearing. 

If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  in  the  game 
that  doesn't  require  running. 

If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give  him  part  of  your  dinner. 

If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  learn  his  lesson. 

If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him ;  for  if  one 
boy  is  proud  of  his  talents  and  another  is  envious  of  them, 
there  are  two  great  wrongs  and  no  more  talent  than  before. 

If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has  injured  you  and  is  sorry 
for  it,  forgive  him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their  coun- 
tenances how  much  better  it  is  than  to  have  a  great  fuss. 

'^Horace  Mann 
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A  Book  of  Professional  Ideas 

Lillian  Ingkrsoll 

(All  rights  reserved) 

EDUCATION  consists  in  knowing  a  thing,  or  in  know- 
ing where  to  find  it.  How  often  we  turn  these 
questions  over  in  our  minds  !  Where  did  I  see  that 
poem,  or  verse,  or  song?  Whom  did  I  hear  lecture 
on  that  point?  What  did  he  say?  How  did  he  illustrate  it? 
We  hunger  for  the  inspiration  which  possessed  us  a  year  ago 
at  an  educational  meeting.  We  may  irely  on  the  memory, 
but  when  memory  fails  us,  as  it  often  does,  with  what  de- 
light we  may  turn  to  our  note  book,  or  A  Book  of  Profes- 
sional Ideas,  which  every  teacher  might  possess.  Doubtless, 
most  of  us  keep  note  books  of  miscellaneous  things,  but  a 
book  of  Professional  Ideas  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Is  the 
ordinary  note  book  kept  in  a  systematic  way  ?  Is  there  a  page 
of  contents?  Is  the  whole  subject  subdivided  as  it  might 
be?  Do  we  keep  up  with  the  times?  Are  we  in  the  habit 
of  recording  the  strongest  speakers,  with  some  clear  idea  of 
what  each  said,  at  the  last  Teachers*  Association,  in  a  place 
devoted  to  that  alone  ?  Was  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
most,  written  in  a  little  note  somewhere  on  the  page  ? 

The  compiling  of  this  Book  of  Ideas  is  not  only  a  great 
pleasure  but  a  great  education  in  itself.  After  listening  to 
an  address,  concentration  of  mind  is  required  to  write  a 
clear  outline  of  the  thought  presented,  with  illustrations,  so 
that  at  any  time,  that  address  or  lecture  can  be  lived  over 
again  by  reviewing  the  report  in  this  book.  So  we  derive 
mental  discipline  as  well  as  practical  use,  and  these  are  the 
ends  we  are  always  striving  for. 

Such  a  book  can  hardly  be  limited  in  the  range  of  its 
ideas,  and  yet  it  must  not  be  cumbersome.  I  should  like  to 
give  a  description  of  mine,  with  notes  under  certain  head- 
ings, not  that  I  think  it  is  better  than  any  one's  else,  but 
that  I  hope  I  may  call  attention  to  the  great  value  and  help 
of  such  a  book  as  every  teacher  may  make  for  herself. 

A  book  rather  attractive  in  itself  was  chosen,  its  cover  be- 
ing red  and  of  a  leathery  texture,  soft  and  pleasing.  It  is 
about  8x10  inches,  and  the  thickest  that  could  be  found. 

My  title  page  reads 

PROFESSIONAL   IDEAS 
(My  name.) 

The  preface  on  the  next  page  is : 

'*  This  book  is  designed  to  give  me  higher  ideals,  and  to 
aid  me  in  having  at  hand  what  is  best  in  various  lines  of 
work.  Its  object  is  not  only  to  give  present  help  and  pleas- 
ure, but  to  enlarge  my  capacity  to  observe,  appreciate,  and 
discover  the  highest  and  best  in  ed^ation,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.*' 

Anything  that  appeals  to 
me  in  any  way  is  recorded 
under  some  of  these  headings. 
Material  is  gleaned  from  the 
children,  their  parents,  expe- 
rience, study,  observation,  and 
by  association  with  people. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
by  observing  children  out  of 
school  we  can  often  see  how 
to  manage  them,  and  to  get 
from  them  their  best. 

A  certain  boy  has  a  liking 
which  amounts  to  a  thirst,  for 
speaking.  He  speaks  often 
at  Sunday  School  and  vari- 
ous public  meetings.  He  has 
a  proper  pride  in  doing  "  this 
one  thing**  well.  He  feels 
that  "he  is  somebody,'*  and 
yet  thinks  not  more  highly  of 
himself  than  he  ought.  But 
when  in  school  this  same  boy 
is  slow,  poor  in  certain  kinds 
of  work,  and  utterly  fails  to 
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do  some  things.     His  teacher 
225-240  bears  him  speak  and  recog- 
nizes a  certain    amount    of 
talent. 

He  speaks  in  school. 
Presto  !  He  is  somebody  in 
the  children's  estimation  and 
has  risen  somewhat  in  his 
own.  He  has  gained  recog- 
nition and  he  is  no  longer 
shiftless,  inattentive,  etc.  He 
has  discovered  "this  one 
300-325  thing  I  do"  may  he  numbers, 
or  reading,  as  well  as  "speech- 
making."  The  following  was 
taken  from  an  educational 
journal  which  has  to  do  with 
the  idea  of  recognition  : 

"Jimmy  was  absent  from 
school,  for  some  time,  on 
account  of  sickness.  Upon  his  return  to  school,  when  he 
came  home  at  noon,  his  father  asked  him  if  teacher  was 
glad  to  see  him.  *  I  dunno,*  said  Jimmy.  *  She  didn't  say 
nuthin*.'  *  Well,*  said  the  father,  *  maybe  she  don't  know 
you're  back ;  do.  something  this  afternoon  to  let  her  know 
you're  there.'  "  I  have  recorded  under  Discipline  a  lengthy 
note  from  Col.  Parker,  on  this  suj)ject,  to  the  effect  that 
much  of  the  badness  we  find  in  children  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  teachers  and  parents  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  (the 
child)  is  somebody.  Another  note  of  great  value  to  me  is 
taken  from  the  same  author.  "  One  powerful  aid  in  dis- 
cipline is  in  teaching  children  to  be  helpful:'  What  would 
home  be  without  mother  helping  children,  and  children 
helping  mother,  and  each  other  ?  School  is  only  another 
name  for  a  big  family. 

*•  ril  help  you,  and  you'll  help  mc, 
And  then  what  a  splendid  school  there'll  be." 

The  chapter  of  greatest  value  is  that  on  Lectures.  Two 
other  thoughts  from  an  address  of  Col.  Parker,  at  one  time, 
are  carefully  noted  here :  "  Order  is  movement  toward 
higher  life."  '*  Do  plenty  of  religious  teaching  without  giv- 
ing its  name." 

Noted  educators,  with  something  significant  from  each, 
are  grouped  in  this  division.  How  clearly  the  mind  calls  up 
the  picture  of  the  speaker  and  how  he  looked  when  he  said 
that,  and  that,  and  that.  Greater  interest  obtains  if  this 
division  contains  only  words  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
speaker. 

Under  the  chapter  of  Stories  I  have  : 

"  Stories  are  to  the  child  what  sunshine  and  rain  are  to 
the  flowers  of  the  field."—  Froebd, 

The  following  story  I  once  heard  from  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  : 

"  A  poor  little  girl  was  left  all  alone,  with  no  father  or 
mother  to  take  care  of  her.  She  went  out  into  the  world  a 
homeless  wanderer.  She  met  a  child,  with  no  hood  or 
cloak,  who  was  very  cold.  The  poor  little  girl  took  off  her 
own  and  gave  them  to  the  child.  She  was  glad  that  she 
could  help  her.  As  she  was  going  on  she  met  another  child, 
whose  shoes  were  full  of  holes.  The  poor  litde  girl  took  off 
her  own  shoes  and  gave  them  to  the  suffering  child.  Trav- 
eling on,  she  met  a  litde  girl  who  was  scantily  clothed  in 
rags.  She  took  off  her  own  dress  and  put  it  on  this  poor 
child.  That  night  she  lay  down  to  sleep  in  an  open  field. 
As  she  looked  up  to  the  beautiful  stars  they  showered  down 
roses,  and  all  manner  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  she  was 
clothed  forevermore." 

This  collection  of  ethical  stories  includes  something  of 
biography.  The  story  of  the  life  and  a  few  selected  poems 
of  Celia  Thaxter,  appeal  to  the  child  heart.  How  they  love 
the  little  "  Sandpiper  "  ! 

"  For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 
Thou,  little  Sandpiper,  and  I  ?  " 

The  life  of  the  Gary  sisters,  showing  their  great  love  for 
each  other,  and  the  life  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  showing 
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her  love  and  labor  among  the  Indians,  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence for  good.  Stories  of  Lincoln's  childhood  days,  em- 
bodying his  great  kindness  to  all  living  creatures,  his  thirst 
to  know,  his  patience  and  goodness  in  enduring  hardships,  all 
these  arouse  an  abidmg  sympathy,  and  best  of  all,  the  desire 
to  be  noble  like  him.  Stories  of  invention  may  well  be  in- 
cluded. Many  Nature  stories  afford  excellent  examples, 
and  the  Nature  chapter  is  so  interesting  that  it  grows  un- 
consciously. Some  notes  here  are  :  "  I  taught  school  more 
than  one  year  without  making  the  children  see  why  the 
leaves  fall.  Of  course,  we  talked  about  the  sap  going  into 
the  roots  for  the  winter,  and  why,  etc.  But  one  day,  when 
the* children  saw  the  new  bud  that  pushed  off  the  old  leaf, 
they  knew  '  Why  the  Leaves  Fall.*  "  Sketches  of  specimens, 
and  nature  poems,  and  verses  are  here.  Some  day,  when 
the  rainbow  appears  in  all  its  glory,  how  delightful  to  find 
"The  Water  Bloom,"  by  Celia  Thaxter,  to  read  to  the  chil- 
dren. To  find  it,  too,  without  wasting  a  second  in  search. 
When  we  study  the  pine,  a  nature  poem  suggests  itself,  out 
of  the  collection : 

*'  If  Mother  Nature  patches  the  leaves  of  trees  and  vines, 
I  know  she  does  her  darning  with  the  needles  of  the  pine«. 
They  are  so  long  and  slender,  and  sometimes  in  full  view 
They  have  their  threads  of  cobwebs  and  thimbles  made  of  dew." 

A  few  others  selected  : 

*'  Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze." 

"  If  I  were  a  little  bird, 

Then  happy  would  I  be, 

Perched  sdl  day  in  some  shady  tree. 

Not  a  single  reading  lesson, 
.  Not  a  single  word  to  spell. 

A  funny  green  school-house 

Without  any  bell. 

A  branch  for  a  seat, 

A  blossom  for  a  book, 

A  dinner  with  the  honey-bee 

Down  by  the  brook." 

"  So  long  as  the  rivers  flow 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise 
And  shelter  the  earth  below, 

May  the  forest  «ing  to  the  skies." 

Our  thoughts  very  naturally  turn  from  Nature  to  Music. 
I  find  in  this  chapter  thre^  questions,  with  suggestions. 
Where  shall  we  get  the  best  rote  songs  ?  How  can  children, 
who  sing  in  a  monotone,  be  helped  ?  How  cac^  we  induce 
everyone  to  sing  ?  No  one  book  can  we  buy  that  contains 
all  the  best  songs.  Now  and  then,  we  may  find  a  song  by  a 
master.  Often  a  song  can  be  adapted  or  a  part  of  it,  at 
least.  Now,  in  several  years,  what  a  rare  possession  of  the 
best  songs  we  might  possess,  by  simply  appropriating  all  such 
that  we  can  buy,  beg,  or  borrow.  An  experience  in  getting 
everyone  to  sing,  by  doing  individual  work,  is  recorded. 
This  idea  of  individual  work  is  not  something  new,  but  it  is 
a  pretty  good  ''  cure  all."  I  began  by  calling  on  volunteers 
to  sing  a  verse,  the  scale,  or  a  staff  from  the  chart  alone.  A 
few  responded,  and  were  made  to  feel  that  their  efforts 
were  appreciated.  Some  of  these  volunteers  jumped  <'  the 
tune  track  "  occasionally;  others  sang  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, but  without  any  tune  whatever ;  still  others,  this 
class  being  in  the  majority,  sang  very  well.  One  day,  a 
hopeless  little  monotone  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire 
to  sing,  and  he  sang  with  all  his  might,  working  off  super- 
fluous energy  in  this  new  avenue.  He  had  found  something 
never  to  lose — his  singing  voices  "  All  that  other  folks  can 
do,  why  can't  you?  "  had  taken  hold  of  him  so  that  he  did 
not  fear  his  own  voice.  We  grew  rapidly  in  individual 
work.  With  that  school,  it  became  as  natural  to  stand  and 
sing  a  verse,  as  to  stand  and  read  a  paragraph.  So  it  was 
just  as  natural  and  easy  to  stand  and  sing  a  whole  song  as 
to  stand  and  read  a  whole  lesson.  This  may  seem  too 
ideal  to  be  true,  but  if  you  have  your  doubts,  try  it 
with  little  folks.  Young  children  don't  know  anything  about 
self-coDsciousness^  so  we  do  not  have  that  barrier  against 
us. 

If  children  are  required  to  sing  individually  they  give 
attention  easily  and  take  much  interest  in  the  work.  "  The 
depending  on  some  one  "  is  broken  up. 


Under  the  Language  chapter:  A  young  minister  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  impromptu  address  to  the  primary 
department  of  a  certain  Sunday  School.  In  order  to  collect 
his  thoughts  he  said,  ''  Little  folks,  what  shall  I  speak 
about?  "  Promptly  a  little  girl  popped  up  with  an  answer, 
*'  What  do  you  know  ?  "  It  seems  to  me  our  chief  business 
in  language  work  is  to  supply  something  very  definite  to  be 
told.*  A  child  speaks  "a  piece"  with  great  gusto.  Why? 
He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  If  a  child  knows  a 
thing,  he  can  generally  tell  it.  Often  when  children  fail  to 
respond  they  would  be  eager  to  if  they  knew  anything  to 
say.  I  think  often,  when  they  astonish  ps  by  saying  un- 
usual things,  they  in  their  bewilderment  must  think,  "  Til 
say  that,  and  see  if  it'll  do." 

Here  is  something  by  good  authority:  "Talk  about 
things  present  or  present  occurrences."  Talking  about 
things  in  season,  too,  is  a  factor  in  holding  attention. 
"Snowbound"  must  come  when  the  child  can  go  out ^into 
the  school  yard  and  "cut  the  solid  whiteness  through"; 
when  he  can  feel  the 

*'  Chill  tlAt  no  coat,  however  stout 
Of  homespun  stuff,  could  quite  shut  out." 

What  chiW  in  the  Middle  States  wants  to  hear  about  "The 
Barefoot  Boy  "  in  January  or  February. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  said  on  the  expression  of 
love  is  worth  consideration.  As  we  look  around  i^  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  love  enough,  but  there  is  wanting  an  ex- 
pression of  love.  Margaret  Sangster,  in  "The  Goodest 
Mother,"  pictures  a  poor  woman  with  her  little  boy,  going 
home  in  the  storm  after  a  day's  work.  As  the  little  boy 
trudges  along  a  step  or  two  behind,  he  says,  "  You're  the 
goodest  mother  that  ever  was."  He  not  only  loved  his 
mother,  but  he  expressed  it.  This  we  so  often  forget. 
Think  how  the  mother's  burden  must  have  been  lightened, 
and  how  happy  and  rich  she  must  have  felt ! 

"  *  I  have  brought  your  dinner,  father/ 
The  blacksmith's  daughter  said. 
As  he  took  from  her  arms  a  kettle 

And  lifted  its  shining  lid. 
'  There's  not  any  pie  or  pudding. 

So  I  will  give  you  this.* 
And  upon  his  toilrwom  forehead 
She  left  a  childish  kiss." 

There  is  love  between  teacher  and  pupils;  can  we  not 
develop  a  greater  expression  of  it? 

Colonel  Parker  said,  "  Thy  method  is  thyself  moving  to 
thy  goal.".  So  this  Professional  Book  becomes  "Thyself 
moving  to  thy  goal." 


Why  Tumblers  are  so  Called 

How  many  times  a  day  do  we  use  words  without  stopping 
to  think  what  they  mean  !  Every  day  at  luncheon  and  at 
dinner  we  drink  out  of  a  tumbler.  But  I,  for  one,  never 
thought  why  the  large  glass  that  holds  our  milk  or  water  was 
so  called,  until  once  upon  a  time  I  happened  to  have  lun- 
cheon at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  where  the  curiosity  of 
all  the  strangers  present  was  excited  by  a  set  of  the  most, 
attractive  little  round  'bowls  of  ancient  silver,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  orange.  These,  we  were  told,  were  "  tumblers ;  " 
and  we  were  speedily  shown  how  they  came  by  their  name- 
When  one  of  these  little  bowls  was  empty,  it  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  mouth  downward.  Instantly,  so  perfect  was 
its  balance,  it  flew  back  into  its  proper  position,  as  if  asking 
to  be  filled  again.  No  matter  how  it  was  treated — trundled 
along  the  floor,  balanced  carefully  on  its  side — ^up  it  rolled 
again,  and  settled  itself,  with  a  few  gentle  shakings  and 
swayings,  into  its  place. — SeL 


While  I  lire  I  trust  I  shall  have  my  trees,  my  peaceful* 

idyllic  landscape,  my  free  country  life,  at  least  half  the  year ; 
and  while  I  possess  so  much  ...  I  shall  own  one  hun- 
dred thousand  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Contentment. 

— Bayard  Taylor 
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A  Peep  into  the  Looking  Glass 

Laura  F.  A&mitage 

Shall  we  occasionally  look  into  the  glass?  It  will  not 
betoken  vanity  if  you  make  use  of  the  glass  to  which  I  refer, 
—  far  from  it  It  is  said  that  all  mirrors  magnify  more  or 
less  and  that  the  proper  imperfections  of  our  complexion, 
even  the  wrinkles,  comforting  thought ! — are  less  apparent 
to  other  people  than  to  ourselves  as  we  look  at  the  mirrored 
reflection ;  so  what  I  ask  you  to  see  may  be  somewhat  mag- 
nified to  your  own  eyes. 

We  will  not  go  "  through  the  looking-glass  "  as  did  Alice, 
and  view  the  grotesque  things  that  exist  only  in  fancy,  but 
we  will,  if  we  choose,  **  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

The  first  glass  is  the  one  held  up  to  you  by  your  children 
when  they  play  school.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  it  you  may  see  many  things.  Are  they  sometimes 
allowed,  after  staying  after  school  hours  to  help  you,  to 
enjoy  one  of  their  favorite  plays, —  playing  school  ?  Then 
there  is  your  opportunity.  Unobserved  by  them,  watch  the 
teacher.^  You  will  see  yourself  depicted,  your  manner,  tone, 
actions.  Sometimes  the  picture  is  not  especially  flattering, 
but  it  may  show  you  something  you  may  need  to  see.  I 
have  been  convicted  of  my  shortcomings,  more  than  once, 
while  viewing  one  ^of  these  pky-schools.  I  have  en- 
deavored to^  drop  some  mannerism,  cultivate  a  different 
tone  of  voice,  yea,  even  wear  a  different  expression,  after 
seeing  myself  in  this  mirror.  I  have  also  been  surprised  to 
find  that  the  person  in  the  glass  was  myself,  not  recognizing 
it  at  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  as  well  as 
other  people  do,  how  we  look. 

Another  glass  into  which  /  have  looked,  though  it  may 


not  act  as  a  reflecting  medium  to  you,  is  the  one  presented 
by  the  visitor  at  school,  the  parent,  it  may  be,  or  some  other. 
When  a  visitor  is  present  I  sometimes  see  myself  through  his 
eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears.  I  then  notice  things  of  which 
I  may  have  grown  careless,  ways  of  my  own,  ways  of  the 
children.  Not  infrequently  they  are  ways  which  I  afterwards 
proceed  to  change.  I  hear  myself  speaking.  I  consider  the 
appearance  of  the  room  from  the  visitor's  standpoint  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  sometimes  helpful  to  me. 

Have  you  looked  into  these  two  glasses?  Just  take  a  peep 
occasionally.    Possibly  you,  too,  may  get  a  revektion. 


Teachers'  Meetings 

Teachers'  meetings  are  invaluable  to  the  person  who 
knows  how  to  handle  them.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  they 
are  always  valuable  or  helpful.  In  city  schools  they  come  at 
a  time  of  day  when  teachers  are  already  weary.  When  a 
teacher  is  worn  out,  the  greatest  good  that  can  come  to  her 
and  to  her  work  is  for  her  to  get  rested  and  refreshed.  In 
such  cases  her  mind  is  not  in  a  receptive  state,  and  her  dis^ 
position  is  warped  by  the  cares  of  the  day.  I  believe  in 
teachers'  meetings  when  the  principal  has  anything  worth 
while  for  the  teachers.  When  he  can  inspire,  instruct,  and 
harmonize  them,  unify  their  work,  and  add  some  power  to 
the  school  organization  thereby.  The  study  of  appercep- 
tion, Herbart,  or  Talks  on  Teaching  and  such,  are  a  vexation 
to  the  tired  spirit  of  the  faithful  worker.  It  is  a  valuable 
thing  to  know  when  to  stop  a  teachers'  meeting — the 
moment  there  is  nothing  further  of  importance  to  say. 

—Ex. 


MBiiffiloBill'*(Iiiocnier).    Attack  upon  Deadwood  Stafd-coach 
SdMon  cuttiafi  (not  raduotd  ia  tiit)  Vy  SmiUe  Sldridgt,  a  Mancan  bojr 
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Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     I 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  A.  Beggs 

First  Topic 

THE  number  given  covers  a  period  of^  about  three 
years.  Here  in  Springfield  we  do'  not  begin  the 
systematic  study  of  number  until  the  second  year. 
Children  in  the  kindergarten  acquire  quite  a  little 
of  number  in  connection  with  the  gifts  and  occupations. 
Then  on  entering  the  primary  department,  they  still  add  to 
their  knowledge,  in  handling  money,  in  buying  stamps,  and 
trying  to  keep  account  of  their  little  savings  in  their  stamp 
books.  Going  to  the  store  on  errands,  playing  games,  as 
marbles,  for  instance,  little  fellows  learn  number  from  neces- 
sity, so  as  not  to  get  cheated  by  the  older  ones. 

Elementary  Science  forms  an  important  feature  in  the 
course  and  when  children  study  plants  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  number  of  parts  of  a  plant,  number  of  leaves 
on  little  plants,  and  then  the  number  of  petals,  stamens,  etc., 
a  fiower  has. 

Then  when  animals  are  studied,  like  the  cat,  dog,  rat  and 
rabbit,  the  number  of  eyes,  ears,  legs  and  toes  each  has,  is 
called  for. 

Children  are  taught  to  tell  time,  and  they  also  learn  to 
recognize  figures  from  the  paging  in  their  books. 

So  usually  a  child  in  beginning  the  course  laid  down  for 
the  second  year  in  school,  has  quite  a  store  of  general  infor- 
mation as  regards  number. 

Many  little  people  are  immature  when  they  enter  school, 
and  are  unable  to  grasp  the  thought  processes.  Others  get 
some  of  the  facts  but  being  so  young  do  not  retain  them. 
Afterwards  the  work  usually  has  to  be  repeated  the  next 
year. 

It  really  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  to  spend  with  these 
little  people  in  trying  to  teach  number,  when  later  they  will 
get  it  in  a  short  time,  retain  it,  and  be  able  to'  apply  it  to 
their  every  day  work. 

It  is  more  profitable  to  spend  the  time  on  reading,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  that  so  the  children  will  have  a  good 
vocabulary,  and  read  with  ease  the  second  and  third  year. 

In  teaching  numbers.  First,  is  the  presentation  of  the 
new  number ;  Second,  discovery  of  the  facts ;  Third,  com- 
paring it  with  the  numbers  known. 

Then  drill,  drill,  drill,  until  the  facts  are  memorized. 

Every  process  in  number  must  first  be  developed  with 
objects,  or  diagrams,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  children 
become  familiar  with  the  method,  and  can  grasp  the  thought, 
their  use  should  be  discontinued.  Further  than  this,  they 
prove  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help.  In  the  lower  grades 
they  should  always  be  at  hand  to  be  used  when  a  point  is 
not  perfectly  clear. 

One  inch  cubes,  splints,  or  objects  with  which  the  children 
are  familiar,  are  convenient  to  use  in  developing  the  facts  in 
number. 

.Children  can  sketch  simple  objects  on  paper,  or  on  the 
board,  to  represent  the  facts,  also  copy  statements,  filling  in 
the  blanks  left  by  the  teacher  as,  Harry  had  five  marbles, 

and  John  gave  him  three  more.     He  then  had marbles. 

Mary  had  nine  cents,  and  spent  three  cents  for  a  pencil. 

Sie  had cents  left.     A  cube  has equal  plane  &ces, 

and  many  more  of  a  similar  character. 

Children  learn  quickly  to  make  the  figures  and  signs,  and 
are  then  fully  equipped  for  the  different  kinds  of  work  which 
follow. 

The  numbers  to  twenty  are  taught  and  we  follow  the 
Grube  plan.  Then  parts  of  the  compound  numbers  to  which 
the  numbers  taught  can  be  applied,  simple  fractions  as 
halves,  fourths,  thirds,  and  sixths,  also  some  work  in  Form 
is  continued  through  the  course.  Have  the  class  thoroughly 
understand  each  step  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  Give 
many  oral  drills  and  applied  problems. 

Mill  Badlam's  number  cards,  found  in  many  schools,  is  a 


good  device  for  teaching  children  to  recognize  the  groups  in 
numbers. 

Teacher  holds  up  a  card  an  instant  before  the  class,  and 
the  pupil  giving  the  correct  answer  takes  the  card.  The 
one  getting  the  most  cards  wins  in  the  game.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  ma^  ways  in  which  these  cards  can  be  used,  but 
this  is  the  favorite  one  with  the  children. 

Number  facts  can  be  written  on  large  sized  cards,  handed 
around  the  class;  each  child  reads,  then  the  cards  are 
changed  many  times.    This  is  another  way  of  fixing  the  facts. 

I^ter  give  each  child  a  blank  book  and  as  a  number  is 
finished  have  all  the  &cts  copied  neatly  and  they  can  be 
referred  to  when  preparing  for  a  reyiew. 

Some  day  the  teacher  will  say  that  instead  of  a  spelling 
match  on  Friday  there  will  be  a  match  on  number  facts. 
Great  interest  will  be  taken.  Children  will  take  home  the 
books,  study  the  facts,  and  it  requires  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  memorize  them. 

Parents  become  interested,  as  they  know  how  to  help  the 
little  ones  with  the  aid  of  these  number  books,  and  take 
pride  in  having  their  children  do  as  well  as  others.  Thus 
many  a  slow  or  dull  child  is  helped  in  this  way. 

So  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  the 
work  is  accomplished  by  these  devices. 

Any  device  to  get  the  work  done,  keeping  the  children 
interested  and  happy,  and  having  a  little  fun  once  in  a  while, 
pays. 

Children  during  the  second  year  should  be  taught  to  count 
by  ones,  fives,  and  tens,  to  one  hundred ;  also  by  twos,  and 
threes,  to  fifty. 

Now  is  the  time  to  teach  the  tens  and  ones  in  numbers. 
Bundles  of  splints  in  tens,  and  some  loose  ones,  is  a  simple 
way  of  presenting  the  larger  numbers  and  rings  or  circles  on 
the  board  arranged  in  columns. 

No  illustrating  is  needed  above  fifty.  In  these  larger 
numbers  only  the  facts  that  would  be  found  in  multiplication 
and  division  tables  are  taught.  These  facts  are  important, 
and  must  be  memorized^  as  they  occur  in  all  the  processes  in 
arithmetic,  and  are  in  constant  use  during  life. 

Drills  on  the  good  old-fashioned  multiplication  tables 
should  be  frequent,  having  them  repeated  in  their  order. 

When  a  number  is  finished,  for  a  review  exercise,  ask  the 
children  what  they  can  buy  at  market  prices.  Stores  are 
visited  and  children  are  eager  to  tell  what  they  can  buy. 

Suppose  the  review  is  to  be  sixty.  One  says,  "  I  can  buy 
for  sixty  cents  : " 

6  lbs.  crackers  at  10  cents  per  lb. 

3  lbs.  beefsteak  at  20  cents  per  lb.,  etc. 

Second  Topic 

Introductory  to  Compound  Numbers 

The  teacher  brings  in  a  set  of  liquid  measures  and  a  pail 
of  water.  Name  of  each  measure  is  learned,  comparisons 
are  made  as  regards  size  and  contents.  Then  the  actual 
measuring  is  begun,  children  filling  the  different  measures, 
until  it  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  4  gills  equal  i 
pint,  2  pints  equal  i  quart  and  4  quarts  equal  i  gallon. 
Give  many  applied  problems  and  have  the  children  give 
many  from  everyday  life. 

Next  the  dry  measures.  With  plenty  of  sawdust,  or  oats, 
children  fill  the  measures,  learn  the  name  of  each  measure, 
and  work  out  the  table.  2  pints  equal  i  quart,  8  quarts 
equal  i  peck,  4  pecks  equal  i  bushel. 

Then  give  many  applied  problems  on  this  table  as  : 

What  will  f  of  a  bushel  of  beans  cost  at  5  cents  a  pint? 

Bought  a  peck  of  chestnuts  for  60  cents.  Sold  \  of  them 
for  IS  cents  a  quart.  One-half  the  remainder  for  12  cents 
a  quart  and  what  was  left  at  5  cents  a  pint  How  much  did 
I  gain? 

Another  day  give  problems  on  both  of  these  tables  and 
much  more  measuring  will  have  to  be  done,  for  Johnny 
thinks  there  are  only  4  quarts  in  a  peck  and  Susie  thinks 
there  are  8  quarts  in  a  gallon.  This  is  a  hard  point  to  fix, 
and  the  measures  must  be  at  hand  to  prove  the  facts.  A 
great  deal  of  drill  is  necessary,  as  many  older  people  get 
confused  as  to  the  number  of  quarts  in  a  gallon  and  in  a 
peck. 
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Next  the  scales  are  brought  out,  different  weights  are 
compared  and  names  taught. 

This  is  always  an  interesting  lesson,  the  children  bringing 
in  many  things  to  be  weighed. 

Set  up  a  store,  have  a  store-keeper  and  let  the  children 
be  the  customers.  Teach  to  give  good  w^ht  and  good 
measure.  ^ 

Give  many  practical  problems  as  : 

What  will  one  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  steak  cost  at 
20  cents  per  pound? 

What  will  one-fourth  pound  of  tea  cost  at  60  cents  per 
pound  ? 

What  will  a  pair  of  chickens  cost,  each  weighing  2^  pounds, 
at  20  cents  per  pound?  ' 

Next  comes  the  yard  stick  and  foot  rule,  which  play  such 
an  important  part  in  trade. 

Now  is  a  chance  to  measure  the  room,  desks,  windows, 
little  gardens,  etc.,  and  later  can  be  reviewed  in  teaching 
percentage,  as  each  can  be  used  as  a  unit  of  measurement. 

After  the  parts  of  the  tables  of  compound  numbers  are 
taught  which  are  required,  this  new  knowledge  can  be 
applied  in  reviewing  the  previous  work. 

Review  Exercise  on  g6 
96  gills        =  24  pints  96  inches 

96    "  =12  quarts  96  feet 

Third  Topic 

Introductory  to  Fractions 


2§  yards 
32     "     etc. 


Fractions  form  an  important  and  interesting  topic  in  the 
course.  When  the  numbers  to  fifteen  or  twenty  have  been 
studied,  children  are  ready  to  begin  some  of  the  concrete 
work  of  simple  fractions.  For  devices,  have  the  children 
divide  apples,  oranges,  clay  spheres,  and  various  other 
objects,  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  little  ones  that  in  order 
to  be  a  fraction  it  must  be  one  of  the  equal  parts. 

For  class  work  use  discs  cut  from  cardboard,  and  for  seat 
or  board  work  squares  and  oblongs  that  can  be  quickly 
made,  and  have  the  different  processes  of  fractions  so 
simply  illustrated  that  persons  unacquainted  with  the  method 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  problems  from  the  diagrams. 
Children  are  taught  objectively  all  the  thought  processes  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  reduction 
of  fractions,  and  have  become  familiar  with  halves,  fourths, 
eighths,  thirds,  sixths,  ninths,  fifths,  and  tenths  in  their 
different  relations. 

Instead  of  taking  one  of  the  smaller  fractions  to  represent 
this  work  I  shall  use  twelfths  for  our  consideration. 

After  twelfths  have  been  thoroughly  mastered  concretely, 
there  will  be  no  further  use  for  diagrams  in  taking  up  the 
new  fractions,  until  division  of  fractions  with  simple  remain- 
ders is  reached ;  then  teach  it,  using  illustrations  until  it  is 
understood.    After  this  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time. 

Give  the  class  scissors,  and  three  inch  discs,  and  tell  them 
to  divide  into  twelve  equal  parts.  Call  for  the  names  of  the 
different  parts.  Ask  what  they  can  see  besides  twelfths. 
Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  sixths  will  be  given.  This  leads 
to  finding  common  denominators  incidentally. 

Pupils  should,  by  the  aid  of  these  discs,  solve  correcdy 
and  rapidly  the  following  problems  : 


4  +  1 
1  + 


AX  3 

tVX  S 

i^rX  3 

AX  4 


I  off 


and  many  more  can  be  given.  Then  send  class  to  the  board 
and  have  the  same  problems  solved.  When  children  under- 
stand, they  often  drop  the  diagrams  of  their  own  accord. 

Another  step  is  division  of  fractions  with  simple  re- 
mainders. Pupils  can  be  prepared  for  this  by  doing  a  good 
deal  of  drill  like  the  following : 

3 -r  2         4 -i- 3         5-7-4         7*^2         7-^3 
7-r4         9-^2  9-r-4         9-f-5  9-r-  7ietc. 

Then  they  are  ready  for  problems  like  the  following,  con- 
cretely at  first : 

4H-i  f-i-i  l-ri  *-7-ietc. 


Have  children  draw  a  small  square,  divide  it  into  twelfths, 
and  write  all  the  problems  they  can  see  for  a  review  exercise. 

i  +  A  =  i  A  -  A  =  i  i  -^  i  =  » 

and  many  more  can  be  seen,  but  this  gives  a  sample.  Any 
of  the  fractions  can  be  reviewed  in  this  way.  Another 
review  exercise : 

f  of  I  yd.  =  24  in. 

"  "  I  sq.  yd.  =  6  sq.  ft.  etc. 


i  of  I  pt.  =  2  gi. 
"  "  I  qt.  =  I  pt. 


A  skilful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  of  presenting  old 
friends  in  new  clothing. 

1=1  *  =  iV 

f  +  *  =  k^ns.  ,V  +  h  -  IM*"- 


9N 


■ 

■ 

3"^/"^ 


M 

I  -  §  =  ? 

1=  A  AX  3=  ? 

I  =  A_  -,!\f  X  3  =  A  =  i  ^w- 

A  —  A  —  A  ^*^^' 


L 


/^fzN 


i\-\/- 


iof  i=  ? 
i  of  A  =  A  ^«^- 


f 

1 

^m, 

1 

Fourth  Topic 

Introductory  to  Percentage 

After  the  children  understand  simple  fractions  this  most 
interesting  topic  is  taken. 

Percentage  at  first  should  be  taught  as  a  language  lesson, 
the  children  are  only  given  new  names,  for  what  they  already 
know. 

The  work  should  be  done  concretely  at  first,  without  regard 
to  age  or  grade.  Confine  this  concrete  work  to  small 
numbers. 

The  rates  should  be  presented  in  the  order  in  which  the 
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fractions  were  taught  as :  50  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  75  per 
cent,  33  per  cent,  66 1  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  etc.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fiactions  ^,  ^,  f ,  ^,  },  ^,  etc. 

The  three  cases  should  be  taught  with  each  rate  and  dol- 
lars and  cents  should  not  be  used  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  per  cent  as  children  get  confused  in  using  cents  and  per 
cents. 

Associate  in  the  child's  mind  each  rate  directly,  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  a  thing. 

Apply  percentage  to  quart,  pint,  peck,  gallon,  foot,  yard, 
and  other  compound  numbers. 

Tell  the  children  50  per  cent  is  only  a  new  name  for  one- 
half,  33^  per  cent,  one-third,  12^  per  cent,  one-eighth. 

Later  on  the  pupil  will  be  led  to  see  that  20  is  one-fifth 
and  2$  is  one-fourth  of  100. 

Problems  and  illustrations  used  in  teaching  fractions  can 
be  used  again  in  teaching  percentage,  thus  giving  the  pupils 
a  general  review  of  what  they  have  already  been  taught, 
saving  much  time  and  strength  of  the  teacher. 

Small  numbers  can  be  used  for  a  long  time  if  you  will 
make  the  reasoning  more  difficult.. 

If  50  per  cent  is  to  be  presented  to  a  class,  sketch  a 
square,  oblong  or  any  simple  form,  and  divide  it  into  two 
parts.  Tell  the  children  that  instead  of  calling  each  part 
one-half  as  formerly,  the  new  name  is  50  per  cent.  Teach 
them  to  make  the  sign.-  After  each  rate  is  taken  concretely 
give  many  oral  drills.    Some  like  the  following  can  be  given  : 

How  many  are  50  per  cent  of  12  ?  25  per  cent  of  16  ?  33^ 
per  cent  of  33,  20  per  cent  of  50,  10  per  cent  of  60,  75  per 
cent  of  48  and  12^  per  cent  of  72  ? 

Many  interesting  lessons  can  be  given,  iising  the  foot  rule 
and  yard  stick,  as  units  of  measurements.  . 

Some  day  give  each  child  a  foot  rule,  and  ask  how  many 
inches  in  50  per  cent  of  a  foot?  25  per  cent  of  a  foot?  33^ 
per  cent,  66}  per  cent,  75  per  cent,  16}  per  cent,  and 
8}  per  cent? 

If  six  inches  are  cut  off,  what  per  cent  is  cut  off? 

If  75  per  cent  is  cut  off,  how  many  inches  left. 

If  33^  per  cent  is  cut  off  one  end,  and  25  per  cent  from 
the  other,  how  many  inches  are  left? 

If  16}  per  cent  is  cut  from  one  end,  and  33^  per  cent 
from  the  other,  what  per  cent  remains  ? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many. 

Then  using  the  compound  numbers  ask :  What  per  cent 
of  a  bushel  is  a  peck?  What  per  cent  of  a  square  yard  are 
3  square  feet? 

What  per  cent  of  a  peck  are  six  quarts?  What  per  cent 
of  a  pound  are-j2  ounces?  etc. 

John  buys  papers  for  2  cents  apiece,  and  sells  them  for  3 
cents  apiece.     What  per  cent  does  he  gain  on  each? 

33i  PC'  cent  of  12  is  25  per  cent  of  what  number?  8  is 
12^  per  cent  of  what  number? 

How  many  more  are  33^  per  cent  of  a  dozen  bananas 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  same  number? 

Small  numbers  can  still  be  used  if  the  reasoning  is  made 
more  difficult,  for  example  : 

Mrs.  Smith  bought  a  dozen  of  eggs.  Used  one-third  of 
them  for  breakfast,  one-half  the  remainder  were  used  for  a 
salad,  and  what  was  left  were  used  for  cake,  two  eggs  being 
put  in  each  loaf.     How  many  loaves  of  cake  were  made  ? 

How  many  are  33 J  per  cent  of  25  per  cent  of  50 'per 
cent  of  two  dozen  pencils? 

Have  the  children  make  problems,  and  not  only  do  we 
get  the  number,  but  writing,  spelling,  ancf  language. 

After  the  children  are  familiar  with  these  rates,  illustrate 
the  smaller  rates  as  3  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  etc., 
by  drawing  a  large  square  and  dividing  it  into  100  small 
squares,  and  they  will  be  led  to  see  that  3  per  cent  equals 
3  one  hundredths  and  5  per  cent  5  one  hundredths. 

This  work  follows  in  next  grade. 

Fifth  Topic 

Introdu<ftory  to  Decimals 

Following  percentage  comes  decimals. 

The  child  knows  tenths  before  beginning  this  subject. 

When  you  teach  decimals  you  are  not  developing  a  new 


line  of  thought,  but  new  manner  of  expression,  in  reality 
only  giving  another  language  lesson. 

Sketch  an  oblong  on  the  board,  then  divide  it  into  ten 
equal  parts  by  vertical  lines  and  have  a  general  review  of 
tenths. 

Teach  the  writing  of  tenths  in  the  decimal  fdrm,  as 
■A  =  -S*  A  =  -2*  -A  =  -4  and  so  on. 

Then  drill  on  .5  of  2,  .5  of  4,  .5  of  6,  etc.,  .5  of  4  fingers, 
.5  of  8  fingers,  .5  of  10  fingers. 

Later  this  work  can  be  given  :  .4  -f  .2  =  2,  .6  -r  .2  =  3, 
.8  4-  .2  =  4,  .3  -r  .2  =  1.5,  .5  -r-  .2  =  2.5,  .7  -r  .2  =  3.5, 
.9  -^  .2  =  4.5,  to  be  done  concretely. 

Considerable  time  is  needed  in  learning  how  to  express 
the  fractions  in  the  decimal  form. 

Call  for  .2  of  5,  10  and  15,  .4  of  20,  30  and  40,  .6  of  12, 
18  and  24  and  .8  of  32,  40  and  48. 

These  problems  can  be  used  for  seat  work  and  illustrated : 
.6 -r  .5  =  1.2;  .7-7- .5  =  1-4;  .8 -r  .5  =  1.6;  .9-^.5=1.8. 

After  the  children  have  solved  problems  in  the  four  pro- 
cesses concretely  they  are  ready  for  the  regular  work  in 
tenths  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  taking  up  the  different 
steps  in  their  order. 

When  the  children  understand  tenths  thoroughly,  divide  a 
large  squaff  into  100  small  ones  as  we  did  in  percentage  and 
we  are  ready  for  the  teaching  of  hundredths,  concretely  at 
first.  This  large  square  will  furnish  problems  for  some  time, 
as  many  difficult  ones  will  appear,  especially  division  with 
remainders.    This  work  belongs  to  a  higher  grade. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  little  arithmetics 
of  their  own,  copying  the  daily  lessons  on  the  different 
topics  laid  down  in  the  course,  then  make  a  pretty  cover, 
sketching  or  painting  some  simple  design,  and  it  will  be 
highly  prized  by  both  parents  and  children. 

In  summing  it  all  up,  if  the  work  in  arithmetic  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  higher  grades  much  depends  on  the  skill  of 
the  teacher  and  the  devices-used  in  teaching  this  introduc- 
tory work. 


Little  Millionaires 

Twenty  little  mUlionalres, 

Playing  in  the  sun ; 
Millionaires  in  mother-love, 

Millionaires  in  fun. 
Millionaires  in  leisure  hours, 

MUlionaires  in  joys. 
Millionaires  in  hopes  and  plans 

Are  these  girls  and  boys. 

MlUionaires  in  health  are  they, 

And  in  dancing  blood ; 
Millionaires  in  shells  and  stones, 

Sticks  and  moss  and  mud ; 
Millionaires  in  castles 

In  the  air,  are  worth 
Quite  a  million  times  as  much 

As  castles  on  the  earth. 

Twenty  little  mUlionaires, 

Playing  in  the  sun ; 
Oh !  how  happy  they  must  be, 

Every  single  one ! 
Hardly  any  years  have  they, 

Hardly  any  cares ; 
But  in  every  lovely  thing 

Multimillionaires. 


Realistic  Art 


One  day  the  primary  teacher  had  been  talking  about  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  asked  the  little  people  to  draw  a  picture  show- 
ing what  she  had  told  them.  When  the  pictures  were  gath- 
ered it  was  noticed  that  one  little  boy  had  drawn  several 
stars  about  Jack's  head. 

The  teacher  said,  "  Why  Freddie,  why  do  you  have  those 
stars  in  the  picture  ?  It  was  in  the  day  time  when  Jack  and 
Jill  went  for  the  water." 

Freddie  looked  up  as  if  surprised  at  the  dullness  oi  the 

teacher  and  said,  "  Why,  Miss ,  they  are  the  stars  that 

Jack  saw  when  he  fell  down," — Littu  Chronicle 
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Nurses  in  New  York  Schools 

Public  school  nurses  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Health.  Twelve  experienced 
nurses  have  been  appointed  after  a  two  months*  experiment. 
This  city  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  appoint  trained 
nurses  to  the  schools.  They  exist  in  some  English  cities,  but 
are  maintained  by  private  charity  and  not  as  a  public  ex- 
pense. The  nurses  are  paid  seventy-five  dollars  a  month, 
and  their  duty  is  to  visit  adl  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
assigned  ev^ry  day,  early  in  the  forenoon.  They  see  all  the 
children  who  have  been  examined  by  the  health  inspector, 
and  also  get  a  list  of  those  children  who  have  been  sent 
home,  and  their  addresses.  The  nurse,  finished  with  her 
school  duties,  visits  the  houses  of  those  children  who  have 
been  sent  home  for  fear  of  the  spread  of  their  maladies,  and 
instructs  the  mothers  how  to  wash  the  eyes,  take  care  of 
cuts  and  bruises,  or  do  anything  else  required. 

The  nurses  are  experienced  women,  graduates  of  the  chief 
training  schools  of  the  country.  The  principal  malady 
prevalent  in  the  public  schools  is  a  contagious  disease  of 
th^  eyes,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  here  by  immi- 
grants. The  nurses  have  found  many  of  the  litfte  east  side 
children  suffering  from  this  disease,  and  have  given  lessons 
to  the  mothers  as  to  how  to  cure  it.  The  number  of  nurses 
will  be  increased  as  the  system  perfects  itself,  and  every 
pubHc  school  will  in  good  time  be  visited  by  the  nurses. 

"  Me  mamma  wants  me  to  thank  yu  fer  showing  her  how 
to  make  me  eyes  well,"  cried  a  tot  yesterday,  leaving  the 
group  of  youngsters  absorbed  in  making  chalk  marks  over  a 
very  muddy  bit  of  flagging  in  the  heart  of  the  lower  East 
Side,  to  lay  forcible  hold  of  Miss  Rogers,  of  the  Henry  Street 
Nurses'  Settlement,  who  was  passing.  <^  Me  eyes  is  all  well 
now,"  the  mite  continued,  stretching  these  organs  to  their 
widest,  "  but  I  guess  me  Hrtle  bruwer*s  eyes  is  going  to  be 
bad.     Anyhow,  yu's  coming  back  again,  ain't  yu?  " 

It  is  considered  quite  an  episode  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment to-day  to  "  go  down  to  the  nurse,"  and  rather  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  singled  out  as  having  a  serious  disorder. 
Very  crestfallen,  indeed,  appear  the  small  faces  of  those  sent 
back  with  "  You're  well,  now,  you  needn't  come  to  me  any 
more,"  from  the  nurse.  This  means  an  ignominious  return 
to  the  ranks  of  the  healthy  and  uninteresting,  with  no  more 
feeling  from  a  sympathetic  nurse,  no  more  "brave  little 
boy,"  or  "good  little  girl,"  or  "so  sorry,  dear,"  or  badges 
of  great  distinction  in  the  shape  of  clean  white  bandages. 

"  No,  nurse,  I  isn't  well,"  protested  onef  big-eyed,  pale- 
faced  little  chap.     "  Tse  got  an  awful  sore  throat." 

"  Where?"  asked  the  nurse,  mechanically,  as  she  applied 
vaseline  to  a  half-healed  gash  across  another  youngster's 
forehead. 

"  All  round  here  and  here — and  here,"  replied  the  little 
fellow,  his  grimy  hands  wandering  aimlessly  over  his  knees 
and  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

Throats  swathed  in  yards  of  dirty  flannel,  with  a  good 
coating  of  grime  beneath,  are  presented  for  treatment,  as 
well  as  hands  and  faces  so  unclean  that  a  warm  water  bath 
is  the  first  remedial  measure  applied.  Eczema  and  weak 
eyes  are  the  complaints  most  often  encountered,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ailments  arising  from  unclean  heads.   These 


are  by  all  odds  the  most  numerous,  and  from  some  schools 
small  regiments  are  sent  down  from  the  class-rooms  for 
treatment.  Kerosene  is  the  most  frequent  prescription 
given. 

"  Ain't  got  no  kerosene,"  protested  a  midget. 

"  But  your  mamma  could  buy  a  little,  couldn't  she  ?  " 

"  Ain't  got  no  money." 

"  But  you  need  only  two  cents'  worth.  I'm  sure  your 
mamma  can  afford  that  much.  And  you  will  remember  to 
keep  away  from  the  fire  after  she  puts  it  on — ^you  won't  go 
near  even  a  lighted  match  ?  You  know  what  will  happen  if 
you  do. " 

"  You'll  go  up  in  smoke,"  promptly  suggested  an  urchin 
in  the  waiting  ranks. 

One  small  specimen,  whose  eyes  were  in  such  a  condition 
from  simple  neglect  that  wet  cotton  had  to  be  applied  for 
some  time  before  even  examination  was  possible,  went  to 
sleep  in  the  corner  where  she  was  placed  with  the  moistened 
bandage  over  her  eyes.  The  attendant  nurse  had  taken  off 
her  long  white  apron  and  stowed  it  away  in  the  stout  hand- 
bag, which  seems  to  be  a  badge  of  the  profession,  before  the 
little  patient  was  discovered.  Rather  shamefaced  the  little 
thing  looked,  as  she  was  roused  and  found  herself  quite  alone. 

"  But  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  after  a  minute ;  "  they'll  just 
think  you  kept  me  'cause  you  liked  me  raore'n  them." 

— New  York  Newspaper 


September  Wild  Flowers 

^Ragged  and  frayed  in  September's  dress,  but  withal,  there 
is*a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own.  So  would  we  fain  be  ever 
a-field.  The  botanist  strolling  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  swamps  realizes  that  this  is  practically  the  end  of  the 
flower  year.  As  in  the  previous  month,  the  flowers  are  very 
largely  composite.  The  goldenrod,  the  asters,  and  the  sun- 
flowers lend  vivid  patches  of  color  to  the  prospect.  There 
are  comparatively  few  new  flowers  to  be  sought  for. 

However,  there  are  several,  the  finding  of  which  will  be 
among  the  calendar  events  of  the  year.  Perchance  it  is 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  your  wanderings  may 
lead  you  to  the  retreat  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fall 
blossoms,  the  fringed  gentian.  Its  color  is  of  the  heaven's 
own  hue  and  its  delicate  beauty  is  so  elusive  as  to  defy  the 
most  skilful  brush  of  the  artist.  Who  can  forget  the  first 
introduction  to  these  floral  beauties  of  the  fall  meadows? 
Two  other  but  less  handsome  cousins,  the  stiff  gentian  and 
the  closed  gentian,  also  come  this  month.  Damp  places  are 
mad^  beautiful  by  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  commonly  called 
the  wild  sunflower,  whose  bright,  cheerful  face  seems  ever 
smiling  a  greeting  to  the  passer-by.  Another  of  September's 
flower-folk  robed  in  blue  or  violet,  is  the  smooth  or  blue 
aster  found  in  dry  soil  and  open  woods.  A  familiar  little 
friend  with  whom  almost  every  one  is  acquainted,  the  white 
heath  aster,  sometimes  called  white  rosemary  or  ^rewell 
summer,  is  found  in  dry  soil  everywhere.  Not  far  distant 
you  are  sure  to  find  the  wavy  aster  or  small  fleabane,  with  its 
thick,  rough,  heart-shaped  lower  leaves.  The  yellow  of  the 
witch  hazel  also  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  loiterer  in  Septem- 
ber woodlands  and  thickets. 

— Country  Life  in  America 
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Little  Housekeeper.    I. 


A.  E.  A. 


Monday 


^ 


m 


1.  Tis   Mon-day, 'tis  Monday,  There^s  washing  to    do,    Put 

2.  'Tis   Mon-day,  'tis  Monday,  We  wash  and  we  wring, We 

3.  'Tis   Mon-day,  'tis  Monday,  We  hang  our  clothes  high,Now 
VL  Chorus 
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on    your  big    a-prons,  Roll    up  your  sleeves  too.    Then 
rinse  and  we  blue  and  We    starch  and    we    sing — 
warm  winds  and  sunsMne,Come,  help  them  to    dry. 


1^^ 
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rub  -  a  -  dub,  rub  -  a  -  dub,    Rub  -  a  -  dub- dub,    'Tis 


i 


PS 
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Monday,  1'is  Monday,  With  wash-board  and    tub;    All 


m 
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rub  -  bing  and  scrubbing.  And    rub  -   a  -  dub-bing,    We 


$ 


fe^ 
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rub  -  a   •  dub,    rub  -  a  >-  dub.      Rub  -  a  -  dub-dub. 

For  little  girls  in  long  aprons,  who  make  all  motions  of  washing  in 
pantomime. 

First  stanza    Button  aprons,  roll  up  sleeves. 

Second  stanza    Wash,  turn  wringer,  rinse  up  and  down,  starch,  etc. 

Third  stanza    Hang  up  clothes. 

Chorus  Rub  clothed  on  board,  soaping,  etc.  Vary  these  motions  as 
much  as  possible.     Sing  last  chorus  very  softly. 

(The  drawing  to  accompany  this  will  be  found  on  page  323.) 


The  Mother's  Lesson 

You  have  taken  the  flower  to  pieces. 

And  very  learnedly  told 
The  name  of  each  part  from  root  to  crown, 

From  calyx  to  heart  of  gold ; 
But  say,  do  you  think,  my  darling, 

That  all  of  the  learned  men. 
Who  have  taught  you  to  treat  lovely  flowers  so, 

Could  put  It  together  again? 

You  chased  a  butterfly,  love,  this  morn ; 

I  was  watching  you  at  your  play. 
You  only  bruised  it,  and  brushed  the  down 

From  Its  beautiful  wings  away. 
But  could  any  surgeon,  my  darling, 

Reset  those  delicate  limbs, 
Or  restore  the  beautiful,  golden  bloom 

That  you  spoiled  for  your  idle  whims? 

— Kate  Lawrence  in  Every  Other  Sunday 
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Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 

His  word  or  two ;  and  then  comes  night. 

Thousrh  thou  have  time 

But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime ; 

Not  failure,  bi^t  low  aim  is  crime. — 8eU 


Did  Richard  Go  to  the  Fair? 

L.  D.  Welsh 

There  was  a  particular  reason  why  Richard  wished  to  have 
a  perfect  lesson  in  arithmetic  that  morning.  His  mother 
had  said  he  might  go  with  her  to  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  the 
afternoon  if  he  had  no  work  to  be  made  up  after  school. 
This  would  be  a  great  treat  for  Richard,  as  he  was  seldom 
allowed  to  stay  out  of  school  for  anything  but  iUness. 

He  felt  sure  of  all  his  lessons  except  that  in  arithmetic. 
As  a  usual  thing  he  hurried  so  over  the  examples,  that  there 
would  be  a  good  many  incorrect  answers.  On  the  morning 
in  question,  he  took  especial  pains,  and  did  each  one  two  or 
three  times  before  copying  the  answer  on  the  paper  which 
was  to  be  passed  in  to  Miss  Moore.  The  time  the  class  had 
for  arithmetic  was  nearly  over,  and  but  one  more  example 
remained  to  be  done.  Richard  felt  almost  certain  about  the 
answers  so  far,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  conquered  by  this 
one,  although  it  was  in  long  division,  and  long  division  is  not 
to  be  hurried,  you  know.  He  worked  as  carefully  as  he 
could  and  had  reached  the  last  figure  when  Miss  Moore 
began  to  collect  the  papers.  Just  then,  Harry  Ward's  paper 
slipped  from  his  desk  and  floated  under  Richard's  chair. 
Now  Harry  Ward  was  the  best  scholar  in  the  class.  He 
always  had  his  examples  right,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  other 
scholars. 

When  Richard  picked  up  the  paper  to  pass  it  back,  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  answers.  The  last  one  was 
ninety-seve.n,  and  Richard  had  nine  hundred  and  seven ! 
He  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  Harry's  was  right,  and 
hurriedly  looked  over  his  own  work,  but  could  find  no 
mistake. 

If  there  was  only  a  minute  more,  he  felt  sure  he  could 
find  it.  Oh  dear  !  He  did  so  want  to  go  to  the  Fair,  and 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  put  Harry's  answer  on  his  paper. 
Miss  Moore  was  waiting  for  him,  so  he  had  to  decide 
quickly. 

He  took  his  pencil  and  wrote  some  figures. 

What  do  you  think  he  wrote? 

Do  you  think  he  went  to  the  Fair  ? 
•     (Tell  your  Teacher.) 


The  French  Method  of  Writing  the  Multiplica- 
tion Table 
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4         5         6         7         8           9 
48       60       72       84       96       108 
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11 
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The  advantage  of  this  method  of  writing  seems  to  be  in  its 
brevity  and  in  the  facts  (i)  that  the  constant  factor  in  each 
line  is  written*  in  bolder  figures,  so  as  to  attract  and  hold 
attention,  and  (2)  that  the  varying  factors  and  the  products 
stand  close  together.  Needless  repetition  is  also  avoided. 
Each  line  may  and  should  be  read  four  times ;  for  example  : 
four  twos  are  eight,  four  threes  are  twelve,  four  fours  are  six- 
teen ;  two  fours  are  eight,  three  fours  are  twelve ;  eight  is 
four  twos,  twelve  is  four  threes,  sixteen  is  four  fours ;  eight 
is  two  fours ;  twelve  is  three  fours.  Or  the  four  readings 
may  be  combined  thus :  four  twos  are  eight,  two  fours  are 
eight,  eight  is  four  twos,  eight  is  two  fours ;  four  threes  are 
twelve,  three  fours  are  twelve,  twelve  is  three  fours,  twelve  i<^ 
four  threes,  etc, — Atlantic  Educational  Journal 
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Home-made  Lantern  Slides 

Emilie  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  use  of  the  lantern  in  the  school  room 
has  now  become  so  general  as  to  require 
no  explanation  nor  apology.  In  history  or 
geography,  a  half  hour's  lantern  exhibit 
will  often  do  what  hours  of  teaching  fail  to  accom- 
plish. The  *  slides  for  the  illustration  of  these 
subjects  are  abundant  in  variety,  and  excellent 
in  quality. 

For  very  little  folks,  the  lantern  is  a  valuable 
accessory  to  the  language  lesson  and  will  afford 
a  pleasing  variety.  Essential  phases  of  the  lan- 
guage teaching  are  the  reproduction  of  stories 
told  by  the  teacher,  and  the  original  production 
of  stories  by  the  pupils  suggested  through  picture 
study. 

Slides  for  the  illustration  of  useful  and  appro- 
priate bits  of  literature  for  children  are  not  plenti- 
ful, but  may  be  made  by  the  amateur  at  a  merely 
nominal  expense.  Obtain  pieces  of  thin  clear 
glass  of  the  customary  size  for  slides ;  /.  ^.,  4  in. 
X  si  in.  With  a  very  fine  sharp  pair  of  scissors, 
cut  out  of  thin  black,  or  any  other  thin,  dense 
paper,  silhouettes  of  the  figures  required.  Touch 
those  for  one  slide  here  and  there  with  just  barely 
enough  paste  to  hold  them  in  place  on  a  sheet 
of  glass.  Ascertain  how  much  of  your  slide  is 
displayed  by  your  lantern,  and  do  your  mounting 
accordingly.  In  India  ink,  draw  with  a  pen  any 
lines  necessary  to  complete  the  picture,  but  keep 
it  as  simple  as  possible.  Lay  another  piece  of 
glass  on  top  of  the  one  you  have  just  prepared, 
thus  holding  the  paper  silhouettes  between  the 
two  pieces  of  glass.  Bind  the  two  glasses  to- 
gether with  passe  partout  binding,  and,  after 
numbering  the  slide  on  a  small  circular  white 
label  placed  at  the  lower  left  corner,  it  will  be 
complete. 

Select  for  illustration  only  such  stories  as  are 
really  worth  illustrating,  for  you  will  use  them 
again  and  again.  Humor  being  so  sadly  absent 
among  our  American  people,  the  funny  story  will 
be  a  perennial  joy.  Myths  and  fairy  tales  will 
be  equally  pleasing. 

^  The  following  story,  adapted  from  S/.  Nicholas 
in  1882,  by  Sydney  Day  re,  has  furnished  unques- 
tionable pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  hundreds  of 
ittle  ones. 

Cut  out  the  silhouettes  just  as  printed  here  in 
the  magazine,  and  mount  them  on  your  slides  as 
before  explained.  Especial  care  is  required  in 
cutting  Susie's  features;  for,  while  the  absence 
of  a  lip  or  nose  would  scarcely  be  noticed  on  'the 
tiny  paper  figure,  the  life-sized  reproduction  on 
the  screen  becomes  alarmingly  candid. 

#  Changing  Babies 

I 

On  a  bright,  warm  day  Susie  carried  her  baby 
brother  out  to  the  great  farm  yard.  A  large  barn 
stood  at  one  side  of  it,  and  the  chickens,  ducks, 
and  geese  strayed  about  the  large,  grassy  lot. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  place.  Susie  walked 
around  until  the  little  pet  got  sleepy.  Then  she 
laid  him  on  some  hay  in  a  manger,  and,  sitting 
beside  him,  sang  softly  : 

What  will  you  give, 
What  will  you  give, 

For  my  little  brother  fair? 
Nothing  is  bright  as  his  bonny  blue  eyes, 

Or  soft  as  his  curling  hair. 
What  wiU  you  bring, 
What  will  you  bring, 

To  trade  for  my  treasure  here? 
No  one  can  show  me  a  thing  so  sweet 
Anywhere,  far  or  near. 
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"  Moo,  moo-00  !  "  said  something,  not  far  from 
Susie.  "You  think  that's  so,  do  you?"  And 
Madam  Jersey  Cow  looked  very  doubtfully  at 
baby.  Said  she,  "  Can  he  kick  up  his  heels  and 
frolic  all  over  the  yard?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Susie,  "  he  can't  walk  yet" 

"  Ah  !     How  old  is  he  ?  "  asked.Mrs.  Cow. 

"  Nearly  a  year  old,"  said  Susie. 

"  Nearly  a  year  !  My  child  walked  before  she 
was  two  days  old."  The  cow  gave  a  scornful 
sniff,  and  walked  off  without  another  look. 

3 

"  Baa-aa,"  said  an  old  sheep,  walking  up  with 
a  snow-white,  downy  lamb.  "  Let  m^  see.  He 
is  a  nice  little  thing,  sure  enough.  But  has  he 
only  two  legs  ?  " 

"That's  all,"  said  Susie. 

"  Then  mine  is  worth  twice  as  much,  of  course. 
If  you  had  fwo  babies,  we  might  make  a  bargain. 
But  he  seems  to  have  no  wool." 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Susie ;  "  but  see  what  pretty 
curly  hair  he  has." 

"  I  don't  think  I  wish  to  trade ;  "  and  she  and 
her  lamb  trotted  away  and  went  to  eat  grass. 

4 

"  Quack  !  quack  !  quack  !  Let  me  take  a  look," 
and  Mrs.  Duck  flew  up  to  see  Baby.  "  His  feet 
look  as  if  he'd  make  a  good  swimmer,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Baby's  pink,  dimpled  toes. 

"  Oh,  he  can't  swim  at  all,"  said  Susie. 

•'  Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Duck ;  "  all  my  darling 
ducklings  can  swim." 


"  Chip  !  chip  !  chip  !  "  was  the  next  sound 
Susie  heard.  From  its  nest  in  an  old  elm  tree 
a  robin  flew  down  and  perched  on  a  pitch  fork. 
She  turned  her  head  from  side  to  side,  gazing  at 
Baby  in  a  very  wise  way.  "  What  can  he  sing?  " 
said  the  robin. 

"  Oh,  he  can't  sing  at  all  yet,"  said  Susie. 
"  He's  too  little." 

"Too  little!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Redbreast. 
"  Why,  he's  tremendous !  Can't  he  sing  *  Fee 
_fee— filly —filly— weet—weet '  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Susie. 

"All  my  chikiren  sang  wfell  at  four  months. 
Has  he  little  red  feathers  on  his  breast  like  my 
baby  robins  have  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Susie. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  exchange,"  said  Mrs. 
Redbreast,  flying  away,  "for  my  babies  are  so 
much  better  than  yours." 

6 

"  Cluck  !  cluck  1  cluck  !  Peep  !  peep  !  peep  !  " 
Mrs.  Hen  came  along  with  her  downy  chicks. 
No  wonder  she  fussed  and  cackled  so,  with  twelve 
babies  to  look  after. 

"  I  haven't  much  time  to  look,"  said  the  hen. 
"Can  your  baby  say  'Peep  —  peep,'  when  he's 
hungry?" 

"When  he's  hungry,  he  cries,"  said  Susie, 
"  but  not '  Peep— peep.' " 

"  I  see  his  legs  are  not  yellow,  either,  so  I'll  bid 
you  a  very  good  afternoon."  Off  she  went, 
ruffling  her  feathers,  and  clucking  and  scratching 
till  Susie  laughed  aloud. 

7 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  laugh,"  purred  something 
near  her.  Susie  turned  in  great  surprise.  There 
was  her  old  gray  cat,  with  her  three  little  kittens, 
a  white  one,  a  black  one,  and  a  gray  one. 

"She's  so  proud  because  she  has  twelve  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Puss,  lookmg  after  Mrs.  Hen.     "Now,  I 


(Concluded  on  pagt  34  S) 
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Beginning  Again 

''  And  as  we  shoulder  care  again 
God  give  us  heart  to  sing." 

Welcome  back  !  Do  yo'd  feel z.  welcome  to  the  children? 
Oh,  yes,  you  do  ;  you  are  glad  to  see  them,  you  are  glad  to 
be  back  again,  glad  to  take  your  place  again  with  the 
world's  workers,  away  down  in  your  heart,  even  if  vacation 
was  not  quite  long  enough  and  you  are  not  as  rested  as  you 
hoped.  All  vacation  would  be  as  bad  as  the  boy's  every- 
day Christmas  which  became  a  terror  to  him.  The  desire 
for  accomplishment  is  a  vital  part  of  human  nature  and 
comes  back  again  with  the  clearer  air  of  September  and  the 
tonic  that  always  comes  of  the  power  and  opportunity  to 
help  others.  And  the  children  need  the  help  again,  espe- 
cially the  little  victims  who  have  passed  their  vacation  in  the 
hot  city  streets.  What  a  blessing  to  them  to  be  gathered 
into  the  school-room  fold  once  more  and  to  come  under  the 
civihzing  and  refining  influences  of  the  cultured  teacher  and 
the  school  regime ;  and  it  is  this  class  that  need  the  most 
cultured,  accomplished  teachers.  If  any  such  teachers  are 
sighing  for  better  surroundings  a  different  class  of  pupils, 
and  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  they  may  be  very  certain 
that  the  very  best  of  all  they  have  garnered  from  life  and 
opportunity  is  needed  just  in  that  place  as  they  never  could 
be  in  a  palatial  school  building  with  daintily  dressed  chil- 
dren. "But  /  want  a  different  atmosphere  for  my  own 
pleasure  and  improvement,"  may  be  the  teacher's  response. 
Improvement  and  true  growth  are  sure  to  follow  when, 
through  adaptation  and  high  motive,  one  finds  pleasure  in 
uninviting  work. 

"  Lives 
Grow  sweet  and  strong  by  faithful  following 
,  Of  doll,  hard  lines  that  never  rise  above 

,  The  commonplace/' 

Feeling  too  good  for  one's  position  distils  a  slow  poison 
that  paralyzes  the  best  endeavor  a  teacher  can  make.  Any 
position  that  has  to  do  with  the  uplifting  of  children,  in 
highway  or  hedges,  carries  with  it  as  much  honor  as  obliga- 
tion. Jane  Addams  would  have  smiled  pitifully  upon  one 
who  had  intimated  to  her,  when  she  left  luxury  to  settle  for 
life  in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  that  she  was  "  above  her  posi- 
tion." The  whole  world  bows  before  that  position  to-day 
and  her  very  name  has  become  an  inspiration  for  self-sacri- 
ficing effort  for  the  uplift  of  that  portion  of  humanity  from 
which  most  teachers  would  have  turned  away  in  fear  and 
disgust.  There  is  something  else  to  be  thought  about  in 
teaching  than  a  "pleasant,  easy  place,"  and  one's  own  en- 
joyment.    ^ 

Housekeeping  Series 

For  the  next  six  months  there  will  be  a  Housekeeping 
Motion  Song  in  this  paper,  set  to  new,  appropriate  music, 
which  can  be  made  healthful  and  enjoyable  for  the  children. 
This  month  it  is  "The  Washerwoman."  I  have  had  a  pict- 
ure placed  in  "Outline  Page  "  to  go  with  this  song.  Put  it 
on  the  blackboard  when  you  teach  and  sing  the  song. 


Do  Not  Forget 

the  Garden  and  Field  Series  that  appeared  in  this  paper  last 
year.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  use  those  pictures  again 
—the  com  and  wheat.  The  Corn  Field  Song  in  last  Sep- 
tember number  will  be  new  to  your  new  children  this  year. 
Remember  the  old  treasures.  ^ 


September 

Behold  September !  Tripping  from  the  hills  she  comes  and  lo  I  the 
mystic  spell  of  August's  weaving  breaks  at  her  touch.  Indolence  flees 
to  the  mistress  who  has  gone  before,  and  the  languor  and  lassitude  and 
lazy  contentment  of  midsummer  gives  way  to  a  quickening  of  vital  forces 
and  the  inspiration  of  endeavor.  Fair  Septelaber!  Not  the  wealth  of 
floral  tribute  of  her  sister  months  doth  she  bring,  bi\t  of  the  fulness  of  the 
harvest  doth  she  scatter  on  every  side.  Sere  and  yellow  leaves  flutter 
from  the  trees;  they  are  her  pledges  in  gold  that  there  is  no  death,  and 
April  shall  ledeem  them.  The  hills  robe  themselves  in  purple  in  the 
twilight  hour  and  the  air  is  vibrant  with  the  plaint  that "  Katy  did  "  and 
"  Katy  didn't."— a?«»/ry  Life  in  America     * 

September  has  its  own  beauties  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  small.  Satiated  as  you  may  be  with  a  summer's  glories, 
do  not  let  September's  riches  escape  the  children. 


Our  Supplement 

Do  you  not  see  what  a  treasure  you  have  in  these  tw« 
pages  of  pictures  ? 

I  have  had  them  kept  in  outline  that  those  teachers  who 
are  sure  they  can't  draw  them  will  find  that  they  can.  As 
you  will  see,  this  supplement  is  the  picture  part  of  "  Stories 
of  Far  Away  Lands,"  in  Supplementary  Reading,  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  advertisements  upon  the  other 
side,  for  cutting-up  purposes.  These  siories  of  the  life  of 
far-away  little  folks  have  a  charm  that  our  children  will  soon 
recognize,  because  it  is  the  other  little  children  who  are 
talking  to  them.  The  supplement  will  appear  only  once  in 
two  months,  so  be  cautious  that  you  put  upon  the  board 
only  those  pictures  which  are  being  talked  about  that 
month.  Don't  get  ahead  of  the  text.  If  you  miss  the 
guide-squares  which  Miss  Long  provides  in  the  *' Outline 
Drawing  Page "  each  month,  just  rule  these  squares 
yourselves,  lightly,  over  the  supplement  pages  (it  will  not 
be  difficult)  and  then  you  can  go  on  as  usual.  Did  you 
know  that  by  these  squares  a  picture  could  be  easily  enlarged 
for  blackboard  use  ? 

Bird  Migration 
should  have  a  generous  place  in  September  talks.     Many 
birds  have  already  put  on  their  sober  traveling  gowns  ready 
for  flight.     Where?    Why? 


Color 

This  is  the  very  best  month  to  awaken  color  enthusiasm. 
The  goldenrod  and  gay  autumn  flowers  are  but  a  little  in 
advance  of  October's  gorgeous  display.  Try  and  repro- 
duce the  soap  bubble  picture  on  "  Outline  Page,"  with  deli- 
cate crayons;  it  will  need  the  nicest  touch,  but  wiU 
brighten  up  your  room  wonderfully  some  colorless  day ;  and 
the  -window  prism  —  never  be  without  one  in  the  school- 
room. The  dancing  rainbows  are  worth  a  thousand  scold- 
ings to  recreate  tired,  listless  children.  '<  But  it  will  dis- 
tract the  attention,"  somebody  says.     Let  it  distract. 


What  did  President  Jordan  (Stanford  University)  mean 
when  he  said,  "  Unless  your  soul  dwells  in  Utopia,  life  is  not 
worth  the  keeping  "  ? 

Nature  Study 

Perhaps  it  is  because  there  has  been  so  little  help  to  turn 
to,  that  teachers  have  done  so  little  with  the  common 
stones  and  minerals.  A  new  book  "  Rocks  and  Minerals," 
by  Dr.  Fairbanks,  contains  just  the  very  help  and  inspira- 
tion you  need  upon  the  subject.  It  is  on  the  teachers'  plane, 
untechnical,  and  reads  like  a  story.  236  pages,  fuUy  illus- 
trated. Cloth,  price,  sixty  cents.  (Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston.) 

Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell  University  has  written  a  book, 
"The  Nature  Study  Idea."  Get  it,  and  the  terrors  of 
Nature  Study  will  vanish  like  ghosts  at  daylight.  Price, 
1 1. 00.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  City.) 
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Let  It  be  Your  Beacon  for  1903-4 

If  you  were  to  select  a  Normal  School  or  College  to  attend,  you 
would  choose  the  best  one  that  your  means  would  aflfbrd. 

If  you  were  a  carpenter  and  wished  to  do  good  work,  you  would 
want  the  best  tools  you  could  procure.     • 

If  you  are  a  primary  or  intermediate  teacher, 

WHY  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL? 


To  those  of  our  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  expired  with 
our  June  issue  we  call  attention  to  the  special  features  for  1903-04, 
which  we  feel  will  warrant  your  continuing  your  subscription  an- 
other year. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  RENEWAL  THIS  MONTH 


Teaching  AiithmeUc  la  Ten  Cities 


A  few  years  ago  Primary  Education 
pnblished  a  series  entitled  **  Teaching 
Reading  In  Ten  Cities."  A  similar  series 
npon  •*  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten  Cities  " 
-will  appear  in  Primary  Education  begin- 
ning with  the  September  number.  It  will 
embrace  the  different  methods  nsed  In 
every  part  of  the  country — North,  East, 
South  and  West-— in  teaching  arithmetic 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  teacher  who 
owns  these  ten  articles  will  be  richer  in 
Information,  broader  In  rancre  of  thought 
upon  this  subject,  and  better  equipped  for 
her  work. 

Animal  Study 

In  every  number  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion next  year  will  appear  a  conversational 
tallc  about  some  one  well-known  animal 
in  which  the  children  will  be  Interested. 
Each  animal  will  be  carefully  pictured  In 
outline  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  put 
upon  the  blackboard,  even  if  she  is  not 
endowed  with  great  artistic  ability.  Stories 
of  thrilling  interest  will  be  interwoven 
with  facts  in  this  series.  The  first  talk 
will  be  upon  Fawns  In  the  September 
namber. 

•  •    • 
Imprompttt  Dramatics 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  understand 
that  children  are  naturally  dramatic,  so 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
simple,  quick  dramatization  of  the  Ameri- 
can History  Stories. 

•  •    • 
Stories,  Games,  Recreations 

These  are  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  that  not  a  line  harmful  to  the  chil- 
dren may  be  seen  In  these  story-pages. 
To  games  this  paper  will  give  a  generous 
share.  All  sorts  of  recreative  devices,  \o 
rest  and  please  the  children,  will  be  found 
in  every  number. 


The  CliUdren  of  Otiier  Countries 

Ten  children  in  far  away  countries  will 
tell  of  their  daily  lives.  In  a  vocabulary 
adapted  to  children's  taste  and  compre- 
hension. In  coarse  type  ready  for  cutting: 
and  mounting.  Illustrations  of  these  chil- 
dren and  scenes  in  their  everyday  life 
will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  Supple- 
ment to  Primary  Education  to  appear  bi- 
monthly through  the  year. 

•    •    • 
Blaclcbnard  Drawings,  Calendars,  Scis- 
sors Cuttings 

These  essentials  for  Blackboard  Work 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other 
teacher's  magazine,  and  they  never  will  be. 


Music 


•    •    • 


Primary  Education  will  continue  to 
supply  fresh,  original  music  in  every  num- 
ber of  the  coming  year..  Not  leas  than 
forty  of  these  son^s  will  appear  next  year, 
all  vfTtUen  expressly  for  this  paper. 

•  •    • 
Entertainment  Matter 

By  this  is  meant,  specially,  Recitations, 
Motion  Songs,  Finger  Plays,  etc.,  for 
every  school  month  in  the  year,  adapted 
for  youngest  children.  An  experienced 
kindergartner  and  primary  teacher  will 
prepare  this  department. 

•  •    • 
Rlilne  Legends 

Here  is  something  fresh  for  next  year  in 
legendary  lore  —  fresh  so  far  as  their  ap- 
pearance in  educational  journals  is  con- 
cerned. Simple  outline  drawings  of  Rhine 
castles  and  leading  characters  in  these 
thousand-year-old  stories  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  and  convey  to  the  little  folks 
something  of  the  mystery  and  charm  of 
these  wonderful  legends  that  never  grow 
old. 


American  History  Stories 

In  the  department  of  **  Supplementary 
Reading"  will  be  given  simple  stories  of 
the  early  history  of  our  Nation.  They 
will  appear  in  coarse  type,  ready  for 
cutting  and  mounting,  and  the  children 
Mill  get  a  taste  of  true  history  that  they 
never  will  forget. 

Increased  space  will  be  given  to  supple- 
mentary reading  next  year. 

•  •    • 
Nature  Study  Helps 

May  be  counted  on  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

•  •    • 

Tlie  Editorials  and  Editor's  I>age 

Which  have  called  forth  enthusiastic 
comment  in  the  past  will  continue  to  be 
the  same  sources  of  inspiration.  The 
Publishers  and  Editor  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion are  ever  on  the  alert  to  give  to  the 
primary  teachers  of  America  the  very  best 
paper  that  thought,  time,  effort  and  money 
will  produce.  Your  wants  are  a  constant 
study. 

•  •    • 

The  above  are  but  the  leading 
features  for  next  year.  As  in  the 
past,  everythinsf  that  is  inspiringf  and 
helpful  for  teachers  will  be  sougfht 
for  near  and  far*  PriKIARY  EDU- 
CATION does  not  consider  work  or 
expense  if  the  teachers  of  the  country 
can  be  served*  The  abundant  and 
loyal  support  of  an  army  of  teach- 
ers, in  the  past,  is  evidence  of  their 
appreciation. 


I  consider  Primary  Education  a  strong,  helpful,  progressive,  suggestive  and  educational  paper,  and 
believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  primary  and  intermediate  teachers  to  read  this  paper.  For  years  my 
teachers  have  read  and  been  helped  by  Primary  Education.  .  Long  may  it  live  and  continue  to  grow  in 
usefulness.  (Signed)         M.  Adelaide  Holton, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools^  Minneapolis^  Minn. 
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think  a  small  family  is  much  better.     Don't  you 
think  three  are  enough?  " 

"  Indeed/*  said  Susie,  "  I  think  one  is  enough, 
if  it's  teething." 

"Mine  never  have  trouble  with  their  teeth," 
said  Mrs.  Puss,  «'  and  perhaps  I  can  never  teach 
your  baby  to  catch  mice.  Still,  I  believe  1*11  take 
him  and  let  you  have  one  kitten  in  exchange,  as 
I  have  three." 

"Oh,  no;  you  don't  understand  me,"  cried 
Susie.  "I  don't  want  to  change  at  all.  I'd 
rather  have  my  little  brother  than  anything  else 
in  the  world."  But  Mrs.  Puss  took  hold  of  him, 
as  if  to  carry  him  off.  Baby  gave  a  scream,  and 
then  Susie  —  awoke  1  Then  she  looked  around, 
with  a  laugh,  as  she  thought  of  all  the  funny 
things  she  had  seen  and  heard  in  her  dream  since 
she  had  sung  herself  asleep  beside  the  baby. 
8    (Same  as  i) 

So  then  Susie  ran  up  to  the  house  and  found 
supper  waiting. 

9  "^ 

Baby   held   out   his  arms,   and  was   soon    in 

mother's  lap,  as  happy  as  could  be.     Susie  looked 

at  him,  and  said,  "  AH  creatures  love  their  own 

babies  best.    Don't  they,  mamma?" 

"Yes,  we  would   rather  take  care  of  our  own 

biaby  than  any  other,  wouldn't  we  ?  " 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Susie. 

(As  the  pictures  for  this  story  are  to  be  cat  out  to  make 
the  slides,  and  the  story  must  be  kept  intact  to  read  to  the 
children,  I  have  arranged  that  neither  shall  be  interfered 
with,  by  an  exchange  of  pages.    See  page  345.)  * 


Two  Sailors 

(Redutkm) 

We  are  two  sailors — 

Baby  and  I. 
Our  boat  is  the  hammock 

Swinging  up  high. 

Over  bright  billows 
Of  sunshine  we  go. 

We  are  two  sailors- 
Baby  and  I. 

We  are  two  sailors — 
Baby  and  I, 

We'll  come  to  the  port  of 
Dreams  by  and  by — 
Bye,  baby,  bye,  bye. 


— &/. 


/ 

^ 

s. 


The  Song  of  the  Pencil 

Write,  write,  write, 
With  weary  hand  and  brain ; 

Write,  write,  write, 
Then  write  it  over  again  I 
Write  till  the  eyes  are  dim 
And  dull  and  heavy  and  red : 
Write  till  the  little  heart 

Aches  under  the  aching  head ! 
Write  till  the  fingers  are  namb 

And  the  nerves  are  quick  and  sore, 
TiU  the  little  brain 
Is  dolled  with  pain  9 
Then  go  and  write  some  more ! 

Oh,  for  the  good  old  times 

When  the  children  had  to  be  glad 
Before  the  days 
Of  the  cruel  erase 
Of  the  worship  of  pencil  and  pad  I 

Now  it's  "  Copy  a  page  from  the  reader,^ 
Now  **  Jot  down  a  list  of  words," 
Now  **  Scratch  off  a  moral  solution, " 

Now  **  Write  us  a  story  of  birds ;  " 
Then  it's  *'  Gk)  to  the  board  and  sketch  olf 

As  quick  as  ever  you  can 
How  a  boy  would  go  in  a  steamship 

From  Troy,  New  York,  to  Japan; 


And  the  sights  and  scenes  he  would  see  there, 

And  aU  they  might  do  in  the  towns ; 
Then  make  a  list  from  yoor  story 

Of  all  the  verbs  and  the  nouns." 
And  so  from  the  early  morning 

Through  the  dragging  hours  till  night, 
To  the  poor  little  helpless  children 
It  is  **  Write. 

write, 

write, 

write, 

write!" 
Till  one  thinks  of  a  far-off  City 

In  a  '*  Country  bright  and  fair," 
And  blesses  the  good  All-Father, 

That ''  There'll  be  no  writing  there!  ** 
For  It's  write,  write,  write. 

With  weary  arm  and  brain ; 
Write,  write,  write, 
Then  write  it  over  again !       / 
Write  till  the  eyes  are  dim 

And  dull  and  heavy  and  red ; 
Write  till  the  aching  hearts 

Ache  under  each  aching  bead ! 
Write  till  the  fingers  are  numb 

And  the  nerves  are  rasped  and  sore, 
And  each  little  brain 
Is  dizzy  with  pain : 
Thkn  go  and  write  soBfK  mors! 

—Tim  F,  M'Beaih  in  The  Santkem  SOkool 
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SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITB 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  OENTUBY. 
Finest  qnalitr.  Patent  top  oan. 

raEMMD  av 
HALL  a  RUCKEL,  NEW  YORK 


ONE  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  pencil  is 
strength.    If  the  lead  breaks  easily,  if  it 
crumbles,  and  if  the  cedar  b  cross-grained 
and  knotty,  then  the  pencil  is  worse  than  use- 
less. 

Start  the  school  year  right  by  seeing  that  all 
your  pupils  are  provided  with 

DIXON»S  ^SSKS^  PENCILS 

and  yonr  school  work  will  be  a  constant  pleas- 
ure. Send  16c.  in  stamps  and  samples  will 
be  sent  that  will  surprise  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JBRSBY  CITY,  N.  J. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Tbe  most  popnlar  srstem  In  America  to-day,  taught 
In  more  bnblness  ana  high  sohools  than  any  two  ot£er 
systems  combined.    Oar  greatest  dlffloulty  Is  to  sap- 
luythe  demand  tor  teachers, 
write  for  oar  Interesting  booklet, 

"About  Oranr  Shorthand.*' 

Th«  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COilPANY 

57  WMhlv«t«m  Straet,  OHIOAGO. 

IDEAL   LETTER  CARDS 
IDEAL  WORD  BUILDERS 
IDEAL  NUMBER  CARDS 
IDEAL  SENTENCE  BUILDERS 
IDEAL   PICTURE  CARDS 

Are  a  few  of  our  many  popular  forms  of 
Busy  Work.   Send  for  Iree  Catalog. 

IDBAIi  BUST  WORK  CO. 

soil  PrIncwton  Av«.,   Chloaso.  III. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

kave  ks^  been  sotod  aa  the  best  and  nuMt  leiiable  made. 

We  h«v«  numw  aiaaa  of  omyona  and  vtjrloa 

of  pacikayea^  and  aaaort  the  oolora  to 

anit  vmwinjr  Tonohora 

II  Ais  latcrau  you  send  5c.  for  saa^  prioes^etc 

FRAHKUN  WS9.  CO.*  RMhwter,  N.T. 


TRE  SALVATION  ARiY 

Offers  InTeators  a  splendid  opportonlty 
for  placing  their  spabb  monht  In  a  per- 
fectfir  reliable  concern,  earning  6%  dlyl- 
dends.  Anyone  looking  for  a  good  in- 
yeetment  with  absolutely  no  element 
of  riak»  and  yielding  good  interest, 
should  investigate.  ^  ^  . 

Fill  In  enclosed  coupon,  and  forward 
to  Commander  Booth  Tu<a»r,  120  West 
14th   Street,   New  York  City. 

Send  for  prospectus  and  full  partlca- 
lars  of  adyertlsement  in 
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NOTES 

— ^Women  everywhere  will  be  Interested 
in  a  volume  on  *' Athletics  and  Outdoor 
Sports  for  Women,"  which  has  been  par- 
ticularljr  well  edited  by  Lucille  Eaton  Hill, 
Director  of  Physical  Training  at  Welles- 
ley.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  diflferent  sports  in  which  women  in  and 
out  of  college  now-a-days  engage.  Each 
article  is  the  work  of  an  expert.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Edwyn  Sandys  contributes  the' 
one  on  Swimming,  Miss  Hill  the  paper  on 
Bowing,  Miss  Griscom  the  long  article  on 
Golf,  Mr.  J.  Parmley  Paret  the  instructive 
directions  for  playing  Lawn  Tennis  well, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Holton,  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  the  brief  paper  on  Banning, 
while  Melvin  Ballou  Gilbert  is  responsible 
for  the  article  on  Dancing,  esthetic  and 
social.  The  volume  has  also  chapters  on 
Track  Athletics,  Bowling,  Fencing,  Eques- 
trianism, Gymnasium  Work,  Basket  Ball, 
Field  Hockey,  Skating,  Cross  Country 
Walking,  and  Physical  Training  at  Home, 
and  contains  more  than  two  hundred  Illus- 
trations showing  right  and  wrong  positions 
in  different  games,  and  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  doing  things.  The  book  will  be 
published  by  Macmillan  Company. 

—President  Taylor,  of  Yassar  College, 
in  a  lecture  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  deplored 
the  haste  of  the  present  age  in  its  effect  on 
liberal  education.  "  The  drive  and  hurry 
of  modern  life  have  added  much  to  the 
material  phase  of  existence,"  he  said. 
*'  Whether  they  have  added  the  same  to 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual  side  of  life  may 
well  be  questioned.  It  may  be  that  the 
fussing  and  fret  of  the  time  have 
resulted  In  a  lessening  of  the  values 
placed  upon  the  more  unobtrusive  phases 
of  life  to-day.  It  may  seem  that  we 
have  forgotten  that  it  is  by  gradual 
approaches  that  manhood  and  character 
are  formed.  In  the  realm  of  education, 
ideas  and  methods  feel  the  influence  of  this 
spirit,  and  in  considering  education  the 
spirit  of  the  age  must  be  borne  in  mind." 

— ^New  Orleans  claims  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  erect  a 
statue  to  ft  woman.  The  monument  is  in 
honor  of  Margaret  Honghery,  and  repre- 
sents her  in  a  cheap  dress  and  shawl,  with 
a  little  child  by  her  side.  She  started  as  an 
ignorant,  poor  woman,'  but  managed  to 
make  a  fortune  in  the  milk  and  bakery 
business.  She  did  not  wait  to  get  rich, 
however,  before  beginning  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  others.  From  the  first  she 
shared  her  earnings  with  the  children  of 
the  poor  about  her,  and  when  she  died 
divided  her  money  between  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city.  ^ 

—State  Attorney-General  Webb,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, has  rendered  an  ofScial  opinion  de- 
claring the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  unconstitutional.  Reading  the 
Scriptures  at  the  opening  exercises  even  is 
barred. 

— A  wonderful  record.    Even  the  great- 
grand  children  give  their  patronage  to  the   | 
old  standard  dentifrice  Sozodont.  I 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 

Steel  Pens 


THE  STANDABD  AMERICAN  BRANDS 

FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 

Samples  and  Prioes  to  Schools  at  Special  Rates 

8PENCERIAN    PEN   CO. 


SPECTACLES  tSSTSHS^. 

AGBarrswAMTBD.  rftTTfflra  fp..  fhln Jo 


WE  MANUFACTURE 1 

The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

Special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  MoCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Mwkct  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

ir  70a  p<MMn  a  fkir  edooaUon,  why  not  otlliie  It  M  a  cental 

*!±'™»!2!^wl*'*^2!*<»  i*Ttag  au  to  $36  w«ki7T  aitdktfeM 

•Ivaya  obtalaabU    W«  are  tk«  ariglBal  loatrooion  bj  malL 
HOKB  OOKBaaPOXTDBtf  OS  SCHOOL.  FhUadalpais 

Character  first. 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS 


ARSAMGBD  BY 


S.  D.  Waterman,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  CiJ. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  of  Schocds,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  C.  HuGHBS,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alameda,  Cal. 


"  Graded  Memory  Selections  " 
brings  together  a  very  choice  collection 
of  children's  poems.  A  certain  old 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  so  de- 
lighted to  find  between  the  covers  of 
one  book  so  many  of  the  favorites' of 
her  childhood  that  I  was  constrained 
to  present  her  with  the  little  book  on 
the  spot.  The  book  will  be  a  delight, 
not  only  to  children,  but  to  all  who  are 
wise  enough  never  to  grow  old. 
Henry  D.  Hervey, 

Su^.  o/ScAoois,  Pawhuket,  K,  I. 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  00. 

03  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
ChkagD  Boston  San  Prandaeo 
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Children's    American    History 
Stories     I 

Columbus 

Carrie  E.  Chandler 
(For  suggestions  for  dramatizing  this  story  see  page  328  of  thi^  number.) 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  land  across  the 
ocean,  there  lived  a  little  boy  with  a  big 
name — Christopher  Columbus. 

He  was  a  quiet  little  fellow.  He  liked 
to  hear  stories  about  the  ocean.  And  he 
liked  to  sit  on  the  wharf  and  watch  the 
ships  out  on  the  water. 

"  When  I  am  a  tig  man,"  little  Chris- 
topher told  his  brothers,  "  I  am  going  to 
sea  in  a  ship  all  my  own." 

By  and  by,  Christopher  went  to  school. 
He  liked  to  read  and  write.  Best  of  all, 
he  liked  to  study  about  the  world. 

Maps,  then,  were  not  like  those  we 
have.  People  did  not  know  what  a  great 
world  they  lived  in.  There  were  no  pic- 
tures of  spheres  and  hemispheres.  No 
globes  stood  on  the  teacher  s  desk. 

People  thought  that  the  earth  was  flat. 
They  were  afraid  to  sail  far  out  on  the 
ocean.  They  thought  that  they  would 
soon  come  to  the  edge  of  the  earth. 

They  believed  that  dragons,  and  all 
sorts  of  strange  creatures,  lived  beyond 
these  jumping-off  places.  They  made 
pictures  of  these  creatures  on  their  maps. 
So  sailors  knew  how  far  it  was  safe  to  go. 

When  Columbus  was  old  enough,  his 
father  sent  him  away  to  school.  He 
learned  about  the  stars.  He  learned  how 
to  sail  ships.  And  he  still  studied  about 
the  earth  and  its  countries. 

The  more  Columbus  read  and  studied, 
the  more  he  believed  that  the  earth  was 
not  flat  ai  all  —  but  round.  "If  only  I 
had  some  ships,"  he  said,  "  I  would  sail 
away  and  see  what  there  is  on  the  other 
side." 

Columbus  could  not  get  these  thoughts 
out  of  his  head.  "The  earth  is  round  I 
The  earth  is  round ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
over  and  over,  every  day.  And  he  told 
his  friends  about  it.  He  went  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  tried  to  find  some- 
one to  help  him  fit  out  ships. 


A  few  people  believed  as  he  did.  But 
most  of  them  laughed  at  him.  "  Sail 
round  the  earth  ? "  they  said.  "  If  the 
earth  is  round,  how  do  people  on  the 
other  side  stick  on?  And  do  rain  and 
snow  fall  upward  ?  " 

Columbus  was  very  patient.  He  was 
sure  he  was  right.  And  he  would  not 
give  up.  He  went  to  a  country  called 
Spain.  He  told  the  King  and  Queen  all 
about  it.  He  showed  them  his  maps  and 
plans. 

The  King  and  Queen  listened  to  him 
very  kindly.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  would  help  him.  .At  last, 
Queen  Isabella  said  that  she  would  fit 
out  ships  for  him.  She  promised  all  her 
own  beautiful  jewels  to  raise  the  money. 

Three  little  ships  were  made  ready  for 
Columbus.  They  were  not  like  our  ocean 
steamers.  They  were  not  much  larger 
than  some  of  our  yachts.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  were  found  to 
go  on  the  journey. 

The  day  of  sailing  came.  Crowds  of 
people  came  to  the  wharf  to  say  good 
bye.  Some  cheered  the  little  ships  and 
their  crew.  But  most  were  pale  and 
anxious.  Where  were  their  dear  ones 
going?  What  dangers  would  they  meet 
out  on  the  dark  ocean  ? 

The  three  ships  sailed  bravely  away. 
When  no  land  could  be  seen  anywhere, 
the  sailors  wanted  to  turn  back.  Colum- 
bus did  his  best  to  cheer  them.  He  told 
them  of  beautiful  lands  beyond  the  ocean. 
He  told  them  that  they  would  find  gold 
and  jewels  to  carry  back  home  with  them. 

On  and  on  they  sailed.  For  days  and 
days,  on  all  sides  of  them,  the  sailors  saw 
nothing  but  sky  and  sea,  sea  and  sky. 
They  were  afraid.  Many  times  they 
begged  to  go  back.  But  Columbus 
would  not  give  up.     So  they  sailed  on. 

By  and  by  the  sailors  grew  angry  with 
Columbus.  They  talked  among  them- 
selves. "Let  us  throw  him  overboard," 
they  said,  "  and  go  back  home."  Colum- 
bus found  out  about  their  plans  to  kill 
him.  He  promised  them  that  if  land  was 
not  seen  in  three  days,  he  would  turn 
back  toward  home. 
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NOTES 


— Drastic  recommendations  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  public  school  system  of 
Philadelphia  have  been  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education 
The  J  are  set  forth  in  a  report  completing 
the  Board's  record  of  the  investigation  of 
the  charges  of  conspiracy  to  extort  bribes 
from  teachers.  The  recommendations  in- 
clnde  the  substitution  of  trial  certificate 
only,  for  tlie  permanent  certificates  now 
awarded  graduates  of  the  normal  school, 
the  revision  of  the  teachers'  salary  sched- 
ule, the  appointment  of  the  principals  of 
the  elementary  schools  directly  by  the 
Board  of  Educatloni  the  establishment  of 
a  substitute  teacher  system,  and  an 
"honor"  method  relative  to  absences  of 
teachers  in  place  of  arbitrary  deduction  of 
salary,  more  stringent  regulations  and  en- 
forcement of  duties  of  Janitors,  the'  relief 
of  over-crowded  school  by  filling  partly 
empty  buildings,  the  spending  of  appropri- 
ations for  general  repairs  through  a  repair 
shop  established  by  the  Board,  the  enforce- 
ment of  stricter  attention  to  duty,  begin- 
ning with  the  superintendent's  department 
and  extending  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  two-thirds  or  minority 
rule  in  respect  to  legislation  by  the  Board. 

—The  United  States  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion has  been  making  some  comparisons  of 
the  amounts  spent  by  diflferent  cities  on 
their  educational  and  their  police  systems. 
It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  from  these  statistics,  however. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  are  two  cities 
which  have  recently  been  couHpicuous  for 
municipal  corruption,  yet  the  policies  that 
have  produced  these  like  results  are-  very 
much  unlike.  Minneapolis  spends  only  one 
dollar  per  capita  on  police,  aud  ^.60  on 
education,  while  St.  Louis  spends  three 
dollars  per  capita  on  police  and  only  $2.70 
on  her  schools.  Philadelphia  devotes  only 
f  2.50  per  capita  a  year  to  education ;  Chi- 
cago, $4.80 ;  Boston,  $5.40,  and  New  York, 
$5.80.  These  figures  are  no  index  of 
school  efficiency,  however.  New  York, 
unfortunately,  has  thousands  of  immigrant 
children  thrust  on  her  hands  every  year, 
and  must  educate  them,  while  in  Philadel- 
,  phia,  for  instance,  there  is  far  less  of  this 
crude  foreign  element  to  deal  with.  New 
York  spends  three  dollars  per  capita  on  her 
police,  while  Philadelphia  economizes  with 
only  $1.80. 

—To  L^ies  Only—The  wish  to  be  beau- 
tiful is  predominant  In  every  woman,  and 
none  can  say  she  does  not  care  whether 
she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T.  F.  Gour- 
aud*d  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical  Beantifier 
elicits  a  clear,  transparent  complexion, 
'  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or  Moth  Patches, 
and  so  closely  imitating  nature  as  to  defy 
detection.  It  has  the  highest  medical  tes- 
timony as  well  as  professional  celebrities, 
and  on  its  own  merits  it  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  and  a  popular  specialty  in  the 
trade.  Ferd.  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor, 
87  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good& 
Dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
Adas,  and  Europe. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

*'An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successfnl  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers*  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHID  I890. 
TelephMW,  BMton,  77S*8.  MIw  B.  P.  POSTER,  Managtr. 

00   BiroxsaneKa.    Mltreety   Bo«t:ox&. 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HBR.Pt^  AGENCY 


LONG  BXPBRIBNCB.  PROMPT.  RBLIABLB. 


120  TRBMONT  ST..  B05T0N. 


SyracBse  Teachers'  Agency 


TMek«n  wanted  for  1 


Salaries 


public  and  priyate  schools, 
from  S400  to  $z6oa    Do  you  want  a  better  position?    Let 
ns  hdETyou.    NOAH  LKONABD,  Ph.D., SIITlie  Hier, 
Dept       


dp  you. 

:«  F,  8TBA0V8B,  H.  T. 


Aiirlea's  Leading  SebNl  tf  CornspondaMa 

Teaehert  fear  no  examination  after  takina  our  Drill  Course 
by  mail.  We  have  trained  30J000  snccesmiUy.  Courses  in 
all  subjects  for  teachers'  certificates.  NOAfl  LSOHABD, 
A.H.,  The  HIer,  Oept.  0,  NTBACU8S,  N   T. 


101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILPINC        ■        ■        -        PORTLAND,  MAINE 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENOLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,  Manager, 

8  Beaoon  Street,  Betten. 

T«aoh«rs  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grade*.  RBQI8TBR  NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

O.  A,  SOOTT  S  00.^  PnoFmeTOR9 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
fre^on  application.  Oflloea  :  9 A  Beacon  Street,  BoatOD ;  T.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  I«os  Anipelea,  Oal. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 
4  AskhurUn  Pl.^  Boston.  203  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  80  Third  St..  Portland. 

756  Pi/ih  Ave,  I/rw  York.  414  Century  BTld'g,  Minntapolis.  ^So  ParrottBld'g,  San  Praneitco. 

1505  Penn.  Avo.,  Washington.  S33  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  525  Stinuon  Blk.,Lot  Angeles. 

Hydo  Block,  Spokano.  


enucDyrDunDu  teachers'  aoency 
oUllLnlllLnnUnll  nGSFTRFBrNSwTSfr 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  tT.  8.  Bst.  IMS. 

JoHK  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


TEAuHERS   EXuHANuE      i2o%yi8ton  st. 

Soltoits  business  of  Bmployers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  OMr  ifdtruU;  also  of  earnest, 
ambltloas  teaoaers  whose  work  Is  worthy  of  Investlgatloii. 


THE  BEACON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  THE  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Normal  flradaatas  a  BFeeUlty.    8  SEACON  ST,  BOSTON.         Grace  I.  Gay,  NIgr, 


^1?  A  I^Tn?T)  tt  yXf  A  1V^17T^  ^e  n^wi  ai  once  a  tew  more  teachers,  boih  ezpe- 
X-Ciil.V^XUCi-lA'^  ▼▼  it-ill  JLJCAXJm  rienced  and  Inexperienced.  We  have  more  calls 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Sclio  ^Is  and  colleges  supplied  with  oornpeteut  teachers  free  of  cost. 
Address  with  stamp,  AHBBIGAN  TB AOHBBS'  A88O0IATIOM, 

J.  L  Gbaha,m.  LL.D.,  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  James  F.  Modillou&rh  Teachers'  Asrenoy 


We 
work  firom 
authorities 


t>f  school 
School 


J3  j[3g[Q  J^  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 

School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

^T^T^  A^CT^TTl^l^^^    sary.     Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  ftdl 

vacancies.    Established  1880. 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor. 81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N,  Y. 


THE  HAPPY  riETHOD  IN  NUflBER.    By  a  Primary  Teacher 

A  Manual  of  Instractlon  and  Suggestions  for  Primary  Teachers  Based  00  the  Principles  of  Froebel.  Endorsed  by 
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Then  there  is  Kato's  little  black  dog. 
He  has  a  very  short  nose  and  a  stubby 
tail ;  but  he's  a  cunning  little  fellow,  and 
is  very  fond  of  his  small  master. 

And  I  must  tell  you  about  our  butter- 
flies and  katydids.  We  have  some  beau- 
tiful butterflies,  which  we  keep  in  tiny 
bamboo  houses. 

We  make  beds  of  fresh  flowers  for 
them  every  day.  They  are  not  afraid  of 
us,  but  will  sometimes  light  on  our 
hands. 

We  have  large  katydids,  which  we  keep 
in  some  of  these  pretty  little  cages,  too, 
and  feed  them  on  leaves  and  flowers.  We 
love  to  watch  them  and  hear  them  sing. 

Sometimes  we  catch  large,  black  beetles, 
and  harness  them  to  little  paper  carts,  and 
train  them  to  draw  the  carts. 

Kato  and  I  are  both  very  fond  of  the 
water,  and  we  dearly  love  to  watch  the 
boats  on  the  river.  The  other  day  we 
rode  down  near  the  bank  and  stayed  for 
a  while,'* watching  the  junks  with  their 
square,  white  sails. 

In  a  boat  near  the  shore,  we  saw  a  boy 
catching  katydids.  He  caught  them  on  a 
pole,  one  end  of  which  was  covered  with 
sticky  rice,  and  put  them  into  a  little  bam- 
boo cage.  Perhaps  he  will  sell  them  to 
some  merchant  who  deals  in  singing  in- 
sects, or  he  may  keep  them  for  pets  as 
we  do. 

We  are  as  kind  as  we  can  be  to  all  our 
pets,  and  take  the  very  best  care  of  them. 

Kato  and  I  are  just  delighted  when  a 
pair  of  little  birds  build  their  nest  in  our 
house,  as  they  sometimes  do.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  build,  my  father  has  a 
little  shelf  put  up  beneath  the  nest,  so 
that  the  mats  below  will  not  be  soiled. 


The  birds  are  not  at  all  afraid,  and  we 
are  so  happy  watching  them  make  the 
nest  and  feed  the  wee  birdies. 

But  I  do  believe  I  love  my  dolly  better 
than  any  of  my  pets.  Her  name  is  Kiku. 
She  has  a  dress  just  like  mine. 

How  do  you  like  my  dress?  Do  you 
think  it  is  pretty?  It  is  made  of  soft 
cotton  goods,  with  bright  flowers  on  it.  It 
is  long  and  loose,  made  something  like 


your   father's   dressing-gown,   and   is   so 
comfortable. 

About  my  waist  I  wear  a  very  wide  and 
long  sash  of  scarlet  silk,  tied  in  a  big  bow 
in  the  back.  Two  little  bags  are  fastened 
to  my  belt. 

In  one  bag  I  carry  many  soft  paper 
handkerchiefs.  When  a  handkerchief  gets 
soiled  I  throw  it  away.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  have  such  a  lot  of  nice,  soft,  clean 
handkerchiefs  ? 

In  the  other  bag  I  have  a  brass  plate, 
with  my  father's  name  on  it,  and  the 
name  of  the  street  where  I  live.  If  I  get 
lost,  some  one  will  bring  me  home. 

My  best  dress  is  made  of  silk,  and  has 
scarlet  flowers  embroidered  all  over  it.  It 
is  very  pretty.  With  it  I  carry  an  em- 
broidered scarlet  bag  for  my  handker- 
chiefs. 

Katos  robe  is  made  just  like  mine,  but 
his  is  blue.  See  the  big  sleeves  to  our 
robes !  They  are  sewed  up  at  the  wrists, 
and  make  our  pockets. 

We  can  put  lots  of  our  playthings  in 
them.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  such 
big  pockets  ?  Our  stockings  are  made  of 
cloth.  They  have  thick  soles,  and  each 
one  has  a  separate  place  for  the  big  toe. 

Out-of-doors,  we  wear  sandals  made  of 
straw  or  wood.  These  are  fastened  on  by 
a  strap,  which  passes  between  the  big  toe 
and  on  each  side  of  the  foot. 

We  never  wear  our  shoes  in  the  house. 
They  are  always  taken  off^  before  we  go  in. 
In  wet  weather  we  wear  clogs.  These 
have  little  blocks  of  wood,  about  three 
inches  high,  fastened  to  the  soles,  so  as 
to  keep  our  feet  dry. 

When  the  weather  is  stormy,  we  use 
rain-coats  made  of  oiled  paper.  We  do 
not  have  hats,  but  carry  a  paper  umbrella 
when  it  storms,  and  when  the  sun  is  hot- 
Do  you  have  paper  coats,  paper  um- 
brellas, and  paper  handkerchiefs  ? 

Kato  and  I  went  to  ride  yesterday. 
Our  carriages  are  like  those  you  see  in 
the  picture.     They  are  called  jinrikishas. 

They  have  only  two  wheels,  and  are 
drawn  by  men.     My  jinrikisha  is   lined 
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THE  VALUE  OF  GHARGOilL 


Few  People  Enow  How  TTsefnl  it  is  in 
Fresemng  Health  and  Beantj 

Nearly  Everybody  knows  that  oharooal  la 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinf eotant  and 
pnrlfier  in  nature,  but  tew  realize  its  yalne 
when  taken  into  the  hnman  system  for  the 
same  cleansing  porpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  yon 
take  of  It  the  better;  it  is  not  a  dmg  at  all, 
bnt  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  In  the  stomach  and  intestines 
and  carries  them  out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smok- 
ing, drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  and 
other  odorous  yegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth,  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  col- 
lect In  the  stomach  and  bowels;  It  disinfects 
the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison  of 
catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  chpjraoal  and 
the  most  for  the  money  is  In  Stuart's  Absorb- 
ent Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the 
finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other 
harmless  antiseptics  In  tablet  form,  or 
rather,  in  the  form  of  large,  pleasant  tasting 
lozenges,  the  charcoal  being  mixed  with 
honey. 

The  dally  use  of  the  lozenges  will  soon  tell 
In  a  much  improved  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of  It 
Is,  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says :  "  1  advise  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  patients  suffering 
from  gas  In  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
dear  the  complexion  and  purify  the  breath, 
mouth  and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  llveris 
greatly  benefited  by  the  dally  use  of  them; 
they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a  box  at 
drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation,  yet  I  believe  1  get  more 
and  better  charcoal  in  Stuart's  Absorbent 
Lozenges  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  char, 
coal  tobleto." 
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FATIOFAL  EDUOATIOFAL  A8S00U- 
TI0HH0TE8 

The  following  were  elected  offloen  of  the 
aasoolatlon  tor  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
J.  W.  Cook  of  Illinois ;  Yiee-Presidents,  Charles 
W.  Bitot  of  Harvard  Universltyi  Edwin  A. 
Alderman  of  Louisiana,  J.  W.  Searson  of  Ne- 
braska, William  L.  Prather  of  Texas,  George 
B.  Cook  of  Arkansas,  Henry  B.  Sanford  of  New 
York,  Gtoorge  M.  Smith  of  South  Dakota,  H. 
Brewster  Willis  of  New  Jersey,  James  A. 
Foshay  of  California,  F.  B.  Dwyer  of  Ohio, 
Delos  Fall  of  Michigan,  EUor  B.  Carlyle  of 
Massachusetts;  Treasurer,  MoHenry  Bhoades 
of  Kentucky.  A  director  was  also  elected  from 
each  state. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  National  Bduca- 
tlonal  Association,  President  Butler  of  Colum- 
bla  UnlTerslty  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  which  was  called  a  declaration 
of  principles.  They  covered  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  Bureau  of  Education  should 
be  made  an  Independent  admlnlstratiye  de« 
partment,  such  as  were  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Labor  before  their  eleva- 
tion  to  cabinet  rank.  (2)  The  condition  of 
affairs  In  Indian  Territory,  where  three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  are  reported  as  being 
without  schools,  should  Tecelye  the  Immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  (8)  The  money  com- 
pensation of  the  teacher  should  be  sufficient  to 
insure  an  appropriate  standard  of  Hying.  (4) 
State  aid  is  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
to,  and  not  as  substitute  for,  local  taxation. 
(6)  The  highest  ethical  standards  of  conduct 
and  of  speech  should  be  Insisted  upon  among 
teachers.  (6)  School  buildings  and  grounds 
should  serye  as  active  agencies  for  educating 
the  people  as  a  whole.  (7)  The  schools  should 
bring  up  the  young  to  reyerence  the  law. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  convention  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Officers  elected:  President,  Margaret 
A.  Haley,  Chicago;  Secretary,  Annette  Bosen- 
thal,  Milwaukee. 

The  Ohild'B  Fayorite  Stndy 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  l,lfiO  papers 
written  by  boys  and  l.aoo  by  girls  in  a  progres- 
sive manufacturing  city  of  about  fiO,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  city  has  excellent  schools,  a  select 
staff  of  teachers,  a  highly  trained  and  progres- 
sive superintendent,  and  one  of  the  best 
courses  of  study  In  the  country. 

The  boys'  favorite  subjects  are  number,  16%, 
and  reading,  U%,  with  spelling  third,  18%. 
Geogxaphy,  7%,  and  history,  8%,  are  the  only 
other  subjects  that  have  any  considerable  fol- 
lowing. Language  and  grammar  are  chosen 
by  only  8%  of  the  boys.  Subjects  most  dis- 
liked hy  the  boys  are  grammar  and  language^ 
10%,  spelling,  16%,  and  physiology,  9%.  Pen- 
manship—with  the  newer  subjects  that  have 
been  added  to  enrich  the  curriculum— physi- 
ology, music,  and  drawing  are  none  of  them 
chosen  by  more  than  one  boy  In  a  hundred. 
Fewer  of  t^e  girls  care  for  number  and  more 
of  them  care  for  language,  but,  on  the  whole, 
their  choices  are  strikingly  dose  to  those 
made  by  the  boys.  The  conclusion  from  this 
part  of  the  Investigation  is  that  the  newer  sub- 
jects have  taken  Uttle  hold  on  children's  ad- 
miration, hut,  Instead,  they  ding  to  reading 
and  arithmetic. 

If  we  examined  the  choices  through  the  suc- 
cessive grades,  we  find  that,  in  the  beginning, 
children  like  reading,  and  a  fair  number  dis- 
like it;  at  flf leen,  they  neither  like  nor  dislike 
it;  we  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  fur- 
nishing attractive  content  tor  reading  after 
the  mechanics  are  mastered. 

In  the  lower  grades  many  children  dislike 
number  and  few  like  It;  at  fifteen,  many  like 
it  and  hardly  any  dislike  It.  This  would  seem 
to  say  that  in  teaching  young  children  number 
we  are  working  entirely  against  the  current, 
while,  after  ten,  the  current  is  all  with  us. 

Language  and  grammar  are  disliked  by  chil- 
dren of  all  ages;  evidently  the  new  subject, 
'^language/'  has  not  won  the  liking  of  the 
*  ey  say  it  is  empty  and  uresome. 
Is  strongly  disliked  at  all  ages; 


-   A»UKU»||c,       una    uu«     wvu    kuv    iimiiiK    v&     »uo 

Children.   They  say  it  is  empty  and  uresome. 

Physiology  Is  strongly  disliked  at  all  ages; 

whether  this  Is  because  the  subject  has  been 


forced  into  the  course  of  study  by  an  adult  re- 
form movement,  or  whether  there  Is  a  natural 
reticence  in  children  which  unfits  the  subject 
of  physiology  as  now  taught  for  the  elemen- 
tary  course  of  study  we  cannot  say. 

Eabl  Babhbs, 
J%  JftaMv  ciTiVMoiMri  ^ffdncoltoiMl  AMMoeMtUm, 


THE  ROOT  OMTHE  MATTER 

He  Onred  Himself  of  Serious  Stomach 

Trouble,  by  Getting  Down  to  First 

Principles 

A  man  of  large  affairs  In  one  of  our  prom- 
inent eastern  cities  by  too  dose  attention  to 
business,  too  little  exercise  and  too  many 
club  dinners,  finally  began  to  pay  nature's 
tax,  levied  In  the  form  of  chronic  stomach 
trouble;  the  failure  of  his  digestion  brought 
about  a  nervous  Irritability  making  It  Impos- 
sible to  apply  himself  to  his  dally  business, 
and  finally  deranghig  the  kidneys  and  heart. 

In  his  own  words  he  says:  "I  consulted 
one  physician  after  another  and  each  one 
seemed  to  understand  my  case,  but  all  the 
same  they  each  failed  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  my  former  digestion,  appetite,  and 
vigor  For  two  years  I  went  from  pillar  to 
post,  from  on  3  sanitarium  to  another.  I 
gave  up  smoking,  I  quit  coffee,  and  even 
renounced  my  daily  glass  or  two  of  beer, 
bnt  without  any  marked  Improvement. 

**  Friends  had  often  advised  me  to  try  a 
well  known  proprietary  medicine,  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  I  had  often  perused 
the  newspaper  advertisements  of  the  remedy 
but  never  took  any  stock  In  advertised  med- 
icines nor  could  believe  that  a  fifty-cent 
patent  medicine  would  touch  my  case. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  finaUgr 
bought  a  couple  of  packages  at  the  nearest 
<lrug  store  and  took  two  or  three  tablets 
after  each  meal  and  occasionally  a  tablet 
between  meals  when  I  felt  any  fSellng  of 
nausea  or  discomfort. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  to  note  a  marked  Improvement  In  my 
appetite  and  general  health  and  before  the 
two  packages  were  gone  I  was  certain  that 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  were  going  to 
cure  completdy  and  they  did  not  disappoint 
me.  I  can  eat  and  sleep  and  enjoy  my 
coffee  and  cigar  and  no  one  would  suppose  I 
had  ever  known  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia. 

<'Out  of  friendly  eurlosity  I  wrote  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  remedy  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  tablets  contained  and 
they  replied  that  the  principle  ingredients 
were  aseptic  pepsin  (government  test),  malt 
diastase  and  other  natural  digestives,  which 
digest  food  regardless  of  the  condition  of 
the  stomach." 

The  root  of  the  matter  Is  this :  the  digestive 
elements  contained  in  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  will  digest  the  food,  give  the  over- 
worked stomach  a  chance  to  recuperate  and 
the  nerves  and  whole  system  receive  the 
nourishment  which  can  only  come  firom 
food;  stimulants  and  nerve  tonics  never  give 
real  strength,  they  give  a  fictitious  strength, 
ip  variably  followed  by  reaction.  Every  drop 
of  blood,  every  nerve  and  tissue  Is  manu- 
factured from  our  daily  food,  and  if  yon  can 
insure  its  prompt  action  and  complete  di- 
gestion by  the  regular  use  of  so  good  and 
wholesome  a  remedy  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  you  will  have  no  need  of  nerve 
tonics  and  sanitariums. 

Although  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  have 
been  in  the  market  only  a  few  years,  yet 
probably  every  druggist  In  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain  now  sells  them, 
and  considers  them  the  most  popular  and 
sucoessfhl  of  any  preparation  for  stomach 
trouble. 
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with  red  velvet,  and  has  cherry  blossoms 
painted  on  the  outside. 

Our  jinrikisha  men  can  run  very  fast. 
They  will  carry  us  five  miles  an  hour 
when  we  wish  to  ride  rapidly;  but  they 
are  very  kind,  and  will  stop  just  when  we 
want  them  to. 

As  we  rode  past  the  shops,  we  could 
see  all  the  pretty  things  inside,  for  the 
whole  front  of  a  shop  is  open  to  the  street 

We  saw  toys  of  many  kinds,  pretty 
dishes,  beautiful  vases,  handsome  silks, 
and  many  other  lovely  things. 

Weren't  we  glad  when  we  met  the 
batter-cake  man,  for  then  we  could  have 
some  fun.  He  has  a  little  oven,  with  fire 
in  it,  and  some  sweet  dough. 

We  got  down  from  our  jinrikishas,  and 
told  him  we  would  like  some  turtles, 
some  monkeys,  and  some  rabbits.  He 
cut  them  out  of  the  dough,  and  let  us 
bake  them  in  the  oven. 

It  is  such  sport  to  bake  them  all  your- 
self. Then  he  cut  us  out  some  letters, 
and  we  baked  those.  We  can  learn  our 
alphabet  with  these  little  cake  letters;  and 
after  we  have  learned  their  names,  we  can 
eat  them. 

Just  as  we  finished  baking  our  cakes, 
we  saw  the  flower-man,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  He  had  two  large 
baskets  hanging  from  a  pole,  which  ^he 
carried  over  his  shoulder. 

The  baskets  were  filled  with  beautiful 
flowers,  hydrangeas,  peonies,  roses,  lilies, 
azaleas,  columbines,  and  the  lovely  purple 
iris. 

Kato  bought  some  of  the  peonies, 
which  are  like  great  crimson  balls,  while 
I  chose  some  of  the  fragrant  iris  blos- 
soms; then  we  climbed  into  our  jinrik- 
ishas, and  our  men  started  off,  running 
very  fast. 

We  had  gone  only  a  short  distance 
when  we  heard  some  one  blowing  a  trum- 
pet. Kato  clapped  his  hands  and  cried 
out,  "  The  candy-man  !  Here  comes  the 
candy-man  1 "  The  children  all  rejoice  to 
see  the  candy-man,  because  he  makes  us 

ch  beautiful  things. 


He  carries  a  stand  with  a  little  furnace 
on  one  end,  and  a  basin  of  melted  sugar. 
He  has  a  bamboo  straw,  which  he  dips  in 
the  sugar  and  blows  us  whatever  we  wish. 

He  blew  us  some  birds,  and  colored 
them*  pretty  bright  colors.  I  had  him 
make  me  some  red  and  some  white  roses, 
and  Kato  wanted  a  mother  deer  and  her 
baby. 

Then  he  made  me  a  kitty,  with  black 
and  yellow  spots,  and  Kato  had  a  jin- 
rikisha. 

Some  men  standing  near  by  did  some 
wonderful  tricks  for  us.  One  man  put  a 
roll  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  and  then  drew 
out  yards  and  yards  of  bright  ribbon- 
He  took  a  sword,  and  made  a  fan  run 
up  and  down  the  blade  of  the  sword.  He 
tossed  the  fan  up  in  the  air,  and  when  it 
came  down  he  cut  it  in  two  pieces.  Each 
piece  changed  into  a  bird  and  was  blown 
away. 

Another  man  had  some  little  wooden 
birds,  which  he  put  in  a  dish  of  water. 
These  would  swim  all  around,  and  you 
would  surely  think  they  were  alive.  One 
poor  old  man  made  pictures  for  us  out 
of  sand. 

He  had  bags  of  sand  of  different  colors. 
He  would  let  the  sand  run  through  his 
hands,  and  make  any  picture  we  asked  for. 
He  made  birds  and  flowers,  a  lady  with  a 
handsome  dress,  and  a  picture  of  some 
little  children. 

When  we  had  watched  him  as  long  as 
we  wished,  we  threw  him  some  pennies, 
and  then  rode  away  out  into  the  country, 
where  we  saw  the  bamboo,  the  tea,  and 
the  rice  growing. 

Some  of  the  bamboo  grows  very  tall — 
way,  way  up  above  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  It  has  beautiful  feathery  tops, 
which  look  like  great  plumes. 

Do  tea  and  rice  grow  in  your  country? 
They  both  grow  in  Japan.  We  saw  girls 
picking  the  pretty,  green  tea  leaves,  and 
putting  them  in  baskets. 

These  little  leaves  are  heated  in  ovens, 
and  rubbed  and  rolled  till  they  are  per- 
fectly dry,  before  being  sent  to  your  coun- 
try, to  make  your  tea. 

(  To  bt  continued) 
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Have  You  an  Entering  Class  of 
First  Grade  Pupils? 

If  so,  and  you  want  a  sure,  progressive  guide, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  secure  that  excellent 
Manual  —  brimming  full  of  plans  —  by  the  cele- 
brated author  of  '*  In  Mythland,"  Helen  M. 
Beckwitii,  entitled: 

When  First  We  Go  to  School 


Read  what  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kello£:g,  the  Editor  of  your 
paper,  says:  — 

"  Teachers  in  the  primary  grades  will  consider  this  book  a  boon. 
It  is  brimming  over  with  the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  and  full  of 
suggestions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  contents  are  arranged  in  months 
and  for  each  month  are  definite  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  interesting  the  children.  There  is  a  leading  thought  for  each 
month,  and  plays,  games,  and  a  story  that  circle  about  the  central 
thought.  There  are  a  good  many  illustrations  and  all  bear  directly 
upon  the  doing  element  in  school  work.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
vivacious,  conversational,  and  rather  confidential  with  the  teacher. 
If  the  author  had  a  class  of  teachers  before  her,  she  would  talk  to 
them  just  about  as  she  talks  in  this  book  and  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  an  appendix  full  of  helps  about  occupa- 
tions, with  plain,  definite  directions,  and  teachers  never  get  quite 
enough  of  such  help.  It  is  a  teachers'  desk-book  and  ought  to  find 
its  way  to  desks  innumerable." 

Fully  Illustrated,     Cloth.    Price,  SO  cents 
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Language  Through  Nature 

"THE   IDEAL    LANQUAQE   BOOK   FOR 
PRIMARY   GRADES" 


Analysis  of  the  Book 

«•  Language"  Features  of  the  Book:  This  book  treats 
of  Letter  Writing,  Punctaation«  Capitalization,  Abbreviations,  Quo- 
tations, Paragraphs,  Writing  from  Observation,  etc.  Formal  Gram- 
mar is  not  taken  up. 

«•  Nature''  Features  of  the  Book:  More  than  loo 
beautiful  nature  pictures.  Poetry  and  prose  selected  for  their 
teaching  of  nature  lessons.    Suggested  nature  experiments. 

«« Literature"  Peatoree  of  the  Book:  Selections  from 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Celia  Thaxter,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  John  G.  Whittier,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
and  many  others. 

*'Art"  Features  of  the  Book:  Reproductions  of  paint- 
ings by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  Anton  Mauve,  George  H.  Boughton, 
Pascal  A.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  many 
others. 

PricCt  45  CeatB 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 
FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

The  Holton  Primer 25  cents 

Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 40  cents 

Eskimo  Stories 40  cents 

Mother  Goose  Village 45  cents 

Wings  and  Stings 40  cents 
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OUR  TIMES 

Will  Be  Greatly  Improved 

With  the  September  number  the  size  of  the  page  will  be  nearly  that  of 
this  paper;  the  type  will  be  large  and  dear,  making  the  magazine 
much  easier  to  read;  there  will  be  more  illustrations,  and  the  paper  and 
*  iting  will  be  improved.    The  Cumulative  Index  will  be  continued. 
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The  Study  of  Current  Events 

has  been  gaining  in  favor  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  pupils  should  understand  that  his- 
tory is  being  made  now,  and  they  are  learning 
that  history  when  they  are  reading  Our  Times. 

Club  Rates 

Special  terms  to  large  clubs  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  every  pupil 
to  have  a  copy  of  Our  Times.  In  schools 
where  such  is  the  case  an  increased  interest  is 
noticed.    Try  to  get  up  a  club  in  your  school. 

The  Our  Times  Atlas  and 
Cyclopedia 

is  a  "little  wonder"  of  current  knowledge.  In 
,  the  study  of  current  events,  history,  geography, 
etc.,  it  is  indispensable.  It  has  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  with  scores 
of  colored  maps  of  every  country,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  such  facts 
as  you  daily  want  to  know  about  the  living  world.  Special  Off^r — 
70c.  per  year,  postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

A  monthly  texUhook  of  pedagogy  and  gen» 
eral  culture  tor  teachers*    Sixteenth  year 

pNCOURAGED  by  the  success  and  popularity  of  this 
^  unique  magazine,  the  editor  and  publishers  are  pleased 
to  announce  for  the  coming  year  the  following  Important 
New  Features*  Beginning  with  the* 
September  number  for  1903  there  will  be  an 
INCREASE  IN  SIZE  to  nearly  that  of  the 
magazine  page,  and  tue  number  .of  pages  will 
also  be  increued.  A  new  and  clearer  type  will 
be  used  and  the  cover  made  more  attractive. 

Each  issue  will  contain  a  stirring  leader 
written  especially  for  the  magazine  by  a  prom- 
inent educator.  These  articles  will  be  up-to- 
date,  inspiring,  boun^  to  quicken  thought, 
broaden  the  reader*s  outlook,  and  incite  him 
to  earnest  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Terms,  I1.50  per  year.  Until  Oct,  /, 
'90St  new  subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the 
former  rate  of  $1.00  per  year.  September 
number  now  ready.    Price,  20c. 

A  new  subscriber  to  Educational  Foundations  mentioning  this 
advertisement  will  receive  FREE  on  request  a  copy  of  Tate's  Phil- 
osophy of  Education,  a  I1.50  book,  paper  covers. 


Month  by  Month  Books 

By  Misses  wnils  and  Parmer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  superb  new  series  of  tO  books  of  Primary  Lesson 
Plans.  September  ntsmber  ready  Sept.  \Q.  Entire 
series  ready  by  Nov.  tO*  Price^  25c«  each ;  Set^  $2.25. 
Advance  orders  for  sets  taken  at  $2«00^  delivered* 


New  School  Entertainment  Books 

Kellogg's  Practical  Dialog! 25  cents 

**  Practical  Dedamatioos     .  •       •       •       •  25  cents 

**  Practical  RedUtiooa .25  centi 

**  Primary  Speaker 25  cents 

**  Little  Primary  Pieces 25  cents 

**  Special  Day  Ezerchct         •       •       •       •  25  cents 

**  Nature  Redtatiooa 25  cents 


%*  Kellogg's  Tescher'a  Catalog,  148  pp..  Ulnatnited,  FRBB.       Kellogg*s  School  entertainment  CaUlos.  32  large  pp.,  PRBB 
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Entertainment 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

In  beginning  this  series  of  articles  on  entertainment,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  explanation.  I  shall  try,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  the  songs,  games,  and  finger  plays  very 
simple,  so  that  they  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  youngest 
children.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  follow  a  definite  out- 
line, and  the  teacher  may  use  them  in  connection  with  the 
thought  for  each  month. 

In  September  we  aim  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
school  and  the  home.  This  is  easily  done,  I  think,  by  first 
interesting  the  little  ones  in  the  school-room  in  which  they 
are  to  spend  so  much  time,  then  by  drawing  their  attention 
to  the  things  to  be  seen  on  the  way  to  school,  and  then, 
when  they  have  lost  their  first  feeling  of  home-sickness, 
letting  them  discuss  the  family  life,  from  which  they  have 
never  before  been  separated.  For  this  purpose,  I  have 
divided  the  work  into  weeks.  A.  W.  W. 

First  Week 
General  Topic — The  School-room. 


Marching  Song 


A.  w.  w. 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^ 


=ti=t£: 
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1.  The      Ions:  bap  -  py  summer      U 

2.  We'll    work  with    a    will  at    our 


i 


ov    -    er, 

les  -    sons, 


Hur- 
Be 


m 


rah      for    Sep  -  tern  -  bei 
pa  -  tient    and    gen  -  tie 

r      so 
and 

gay! 
true. 

Oh! 
AU 

1  i^                 ^     h 

1^    1 

\^           M            ^                          J 
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H     1 

inv    r     f     ^     •     * 
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•          1 
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here    in 
through  the 


our  bright    pleasant 
bright  month  of    Sep 


school  -  room,     We're 
tern    -    ber,      Be 
Chorus. 
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mer-  n 
faithful 


ly  marching  to  - 
in    all    that  we 


day. 
do. 


Marching    and 
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sing  -  ing      to    -    geth  -  er,    Though    storm  -  y         or 
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_^_t- 
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sun  -  ny    the  waath  -  «r,< 
-K— a — 
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Bu  -  sy    and  hap  -  py    to 


^ 


in 


mi 


geth  -  er,  Hur  -  rah  for    the  first  month  of    school. 

The  School-room 

(A  Finger  Play) 

When  the  school  bells  ring  ' 

Tibg-a-ling-ling-ling, 
To  the  school-room  *  each  child  goes, 

Here  are  chairs  ^  so  strong, 

And  a  pointer  ^  long, 
And  desks  ^  that  stand  in  rows. 

Oh  1  children,  look  I 

Here's  a  pretty  book,^ 
And  a  sheet  of  paper  new,"^ 

And  a  pencil^  light 

Our  names  to  write, 
And  here  are  pictures,^  too. 

Now,  the  little  clock  ^^ 

Sings  its  tick-tick-tock. 
Telling  when  to  work  and  play ; 

Oh  !  the  school-room*  bright 

Is  a  pretty  sight, 
Let  tts  be  here  every  day. 


I  Ringing  motion,  as  if  pulling  bell-tope.  2  Arms  extended*  hands 
meeting  in  front  to  form  an  oblong.  3  Left  hand  held  straight  up. 
Right  hand  doubled  and  placed  against  the  middle  of  left  palm  to  repre- 
sent seat.  4  Right  arm  extended,  forefinger  pointing.  5  Both  hands 
doubled,  and  placed  so  that  the  second  knuckles  touch  one  another, 
forming  the  straight  top  of  desk.  6  Hands  held  together,  in  the  form  of 
an  open  book.  7  Left  palm  extended.  8  Right  forefinger  extended. 
9  Oblong  frame  made  by  letting  tips  of  forefingers  touch,  and  bringing 
down  the  right  hand  middle  finger  to  meet  the  left  thumb.  10  Fore- 
fingers and  thumbs  of  both  hands  touching  each  other,  forming  loand 
face  of  clock. 

Good-Morning  Song 

(The  first  verse  of  this  song  may  be  used  on  any  bright 
morning  during  the  year.  The  second  stanza  is  to  be  used 
on  rainy  days.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Good-Bye 
Song  which  follows  it.) 


A.  W.  W. 


Chas.  E.  Bovd. 


P 


;i=p 
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^^ 


1.  Lit- tie  children,  hap  -  py    children.  Sing    gai  -  ly    good- 

2.  Lit-  tie  children,  hap  -  py    children.  Sing    gai  -  ly    good- 
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morning.(i)Whenthegreatsun(2)is    shin-ing    So    golden  and 
moming,(i)When  the  bright  lit-tle  raindrops(6)Are  dancing  at 
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fair, 
play. 
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While  blue  skies(3)smile  brightly,  Or  white  clouds(4)safl 
On  the  window  they're  tapping,(7)Keeping  time  with  our 


n^- 


^^^ 
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lightly,  Let  the  song  of  good-moming,Ring  out  every-where.(5) 
c]apping,(8}Little  children,  happy  children,Good  moming(i)to-da)i 

I  Throw  kiss  with  finger  tips.  2  Hands  raised,  meeting  in  dxde 
overhead.  3  Hands  brought  down  with  arching  movement.  4  Flatter- 
ing motion.  5  Hands  outspread.  6  Represent  falling  rain.  7  Tap  on 
desks.    8  Clap  hands  softly. 


Good- Bye  Song 


A.  w.  w. 


Chas.  E.  Bovd. 


m 


fcjEj: 


S 


^ 


P- 


I.  Lit-tle  children,  hap-py  children.  The  long  day    is 
;.  Lit-tle  children,  hap-py  children.  The  long  day    is 
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o  -ver.  And  the    gold    of    the  sun  -  set  Will  soon  tint  the 
o  -  ver.  And  the  raindrops  still  patter(4)  Down  from  the  gray 
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sky ;  ( i}Wtim  tiM  gold  has  grown  dimmer,The  star-ligh  t(2} will  glummer; 
sky;     But      lit-tle    we  fear  them,  We  smile  as  we  hear  them. 
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Little  children,  happy  children.  Sing  softly,  good-bye,   (3) 
Little  children,  happy  children,  Sing  softly,  good-bye.   (3) 

I    Point  towards  the  west    t    Twinkling  motion.    3    Throw  kiss. 
4  Tap  on  desks. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks 

General  Topic — Things  Seen  on  the  Road  to  School. 
The  Brown  Bees 

(A  Finger  Hay) 

The  sun  ^  rose  over  the  garden,* 
The  clover  rocked  ^  in  the  breeze, 

And  merrily  out  of  the  bee-hive  * 
Flew  five  little  brisk  brown  bees.* 

The  sun  ^  shone  over  the  garden,* 

The  garden  flowers  «  were  gay, 
But  buzzity-buzz  in  the  clover,'' 

The  little  bees  hummed  all  day. 
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NOTES 


—Sapt.  Frank  £.  Parlin,  of  Qaincy, 
Mass.,  coDclndes  his  annual  report  as 
follows:  '*Had  I  a  child  he  would  not 
go  to  school,  with  my  consent,  before 
the  age  of  seven,  and  I  should  expect 
him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  be  much 
better  developed  and  much  better 
educated  than  if  he  entered  school  at 
the  age  of  flye."  This  statement  has 
aroused  some  little  discussion  among  the 
educators  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

President  Eliot  says,  ^<  I  believe  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  enters  the  kindergarten  at 
four  and  goes  to  a  public  or  private  school 
at  six  will  get  a  better  start  than  one  who 
begins  his  school  life  at  seven.'* 

Supt.  Edward  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston, 
says,  '*  As  a  rule  I  think  no  harm  can  come 
to  healthy  children  if  they  begin  their 
school  career  at  five." 

Supt.  George  I.  Aldrich,  of  Brookline, 
does  not  think  children  are  sent  to  school 
at  too  early  an  age. 

Supt.  Prancis  Cogswell,  of  Cambridge, 
believes  tn  the  Cambridge  system,  which 
takes  children  off  the  streets,  and  places 
them  in  the  kindergarten  department  at 
ages  ranging  from  three  and  a-half  to  four 
and  a-half  years. 

— A  bill  has  been  introduced  Into  the 
Kansas  legislature  to  tax  all  able-bodied 
bachelors  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
sixty-five  years,  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  all 
able-bodied  spinsters  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  fifty  who  have  no  families 
to  support,  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 
These  taxes  are  to  go  into  the  school  fund. 
A  clause  in  the  bill  forfeits  to  the  school 
fund  the  salaries  of  unmarried  state 
officers.  One  is  not  surprised  at  anything 
that  Is  done  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
bachelors  and  spinsters  are  increasing  in 
number  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  to 
be  legislated  against. 

— Permission  has  been  granted  to  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  place  a  fac-simile 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
every  public  school  in  the  city. 


AFTEB  VAOATIOV 
Jnst  as  it  is  harder  to  set  a  ball  in  mo- 
tion than  to  keep  it  in  motion,  it  is  harder 
t(»  take  np  any  line  of  work  again,  after  the 
summer  vacation,  than  to  keep  on  with  it. 
The  effects  of  the  strain  are  seen  in  changed 
looks,  diminished  appetite  and  broken 
sleep. 

Now  is  a  time  when  many— clerks,  book- 
keepers, teachers,  pupils,  and  others — 
should  take  a  tonic,  and  we  think  the  best 
is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  acts  on  the 
whole  system,  builds  it  up,  and  wards  off 
sickness. 


WANTBD   to  become  familiar 

with  our  work  and  ■coept   po«i- 

I  with  ua  at  $00  to  $160  per  mo.    Eight  Colleges. 

WtU  open  twenty  more.  With  view  off  giving  teach- 
ers employment,  or  inducinc  them  to  adopt  our  text- 
books elsewhere,  will  give  them  our  $  6  Home  Study 
Course  Bookkeeping  Tree,  plus  $L  to  help  pay  for 
this  ad.     Address 

DRAUQHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUS.  COLLBOB  CO. 
**  Dept.  T."       ^ashvJlle,  Teon. 

(INQORPORATCO,     «800,000.QQ  QAPITA^) 
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Sprague  Classic  IRcafcers 


BY 


SARAH  E.  SPRAQUE.   Ph.D. 


A  Five  Book  Series: 

BOOK  ONE,  30o.        BOOK  TWO,  36o.       BOOK  THREE,  36o. 

BOOK  FOUB.  eOo.       BOOK  FIVE,  In  Preparation 


TbiB  SeHcB  l»  al»o  bound  in  Seven  Volumeg,  one  Book  for  each  Onde, 

aa  toUowa: 

Qnde  One,  iia  pp.,  30c.    Grade  Two,  138  pp.,  38c.    Qrade  Three,  176  pp.,  38c. 

Orede  Pour,  188  pp.,  38c.    Qrade  'Five,  188  pp.,  38c. 

Grades  Six  and  Seven,  In  Preparation 


Jno.  C.  Bliss,  Inspector  of  New  York  State  Training  Classes. 

A  sbort  time  ae:o  I  received  a  copy  of  Book  One  of  ^*  The  Spragne  Classic 
Readers."  I  havd  been  very  mnch  interested  in  it,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with 
the  book.  The  plan  is  excellent.  In  addition  to  word  study,  it  opens  np  so 
many  opportunities  for  form,  and  color  study,  and  child  activity,  that  the  teacher 
will  welcome  it,  while  the  beantif ul  pictures,  rhymes  and  songs  will  appeal  to  the 
children  in  more  ways  than  one.  Best  of  all,  it  is  based  on  no  ^'patent  process*' 
of  teaching  reading. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  examined  Book  Three  of  your 
Classic  Readers,  and  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  made  use  so  largely  of  the  great  classic  literature.  I  feel  you  have  adapted 
it  very  well  for  children ;  you  have  kept  the  spirit  of  the  classics  while  adapting 
the  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  and  tbls,  I  think,  cHiiould  be  the 
ruling  aim  in  making  reading  books.  The  pictures  are  very  life  like.  Children 
will  feel  their  naturalness.  The  mechanical  work  of  the  book,  too,  is  excellent.  I 
feel  confident  children  will  like  your  book  and  will  be  allured  Into  the  art  of 
reading  without  realizing  that  they  are  mastering  a  difficult  task. 

Western  Journal  of  Education. 

The  publication  of  ^*  The  Spragne  Classic  Readers  *'  by  the  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company  marks  a  step  in  advance  for  this  progressive  publishing  house. 
**  The  Spragne  Readers"  are  destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  our  educational 
literature.  First,  Sarah  £.  Spragne  is  well  qualified  by  ability  and  experience  to 
prepare  readers,  and,  second,  the  Educational  Publishing  Company  has  been  in 
business  long  enough  to  have  passed  the  experimental  period  In  book-making. 
'*The  Spragne  Classic  Readers"  are  the  culmination  of  two  of  the  finest  forces  in 
the  publishing  of  text-books.  The  author  has  prepared  the  books  on  a  psychologi- 
cal basis.  Each  book  provides  for  a  careful  review  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the 
literary  tone  increases  with  each  lesson ;  and  the  silent  reading,  games,  illustra- 
tions and  memory  gems  have  a  genuine  culture  value.  The  grading  throughout 
the  series  is  even,  gradual,  and  yet  sufficiently  progressive  to  lead  to  the  mastery 
of  reading  as  a  diflacult  art. 

"Western  Catholic." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  we  are  in 
receipt  of  Books  One,  Two,  and  Three  of  ^*The  Spragne  Readers."  It  only 
required  a  cursory  glance  to  assure  the  reader  that  '*  The  Spragne  Readers  "  were 
a  new  departure  in  primary  readers.  They  may  be  best  described  as  Mrdtum  in 
parvo.  Whether  a  teacher  leans  toward  blackboard  work  or  phonic  system,  the 
Spragne  supplies,  not  alone  material,  but  fruitful  suggestion.  The  easy  gradation 
of  the  study  of  reading,  and  the  smoothing  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
first  stage  of  learning  to  read,  cannot  but  impress  anyone  interested  in  this  age  of 
^*  get  educated  quick."  The  subjects  selected  and  printed  are  such  as  to  elicit  the 
best  thought  and  lead  to  deep  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Book  Three  Is 
a  pleasant  combination  of  the  preceding  works  and  includes  every  feature  neces- 
sary to  refresh  the  memory  and  prepare  the  little  pupil  for  further  advance.  The 
series  Is  better  than  good:  It  is  the  best  we  have  examined  during  the  present 
school  year,  and  to  recommend  same  we  must  quote  from  our  old  friend,  Colonel 
Parker,  <*  Nothing  that  is  good  is  too  good  for  the  child." 
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The  moon  ®  rose  over  the  garden,^ 
The  night  wind  rustled®  the  trees, 

And  drowsily  home  to  the  bee-hive^ 
Flew  ^®  five  little  tired  brown  bees. 

I  Arms  raised.  Hands  meeting  in  circle  overhead.  2  -  Arms  out- 
stretched. Hands  meeting  in  form  of  an  oblong.  3  Rocking  motion. 
4  Form  bee-hive  with  right  hand,  letting  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
represent  the  door.  Place  fingers  of  left  hand  in  this  opening,  for  die 
bees.  5  Let  fingers  of  left  hand  flutter  briskly  from  the  hive.  6  Raise 
both  hands.  Let  fingers  flutter.  7  Right  hand  lowered,  fingers  of  left 
hand  hovering  over  it.  8  As  in  first  motion,  except  that  the  circle 
should  be  smaller.  9  Hands  outspread.  Waving  motion.  10  Very 
slow  fluttering  motion  of  left  hand  towards  the  bee-hive  door. 

September 

When  the  skies  of  tender  blue 
•  Overhead  are  arching,^ 

When  towards  every  school-house  ^  door 

Little  feet  are  inarching, 
When  the  goldenrod  ^  shines  out 

From  the  dusky  thickets, 
And  we  hear  the  busy  whir  ^ 

Of  the  tiny  crickets — 
Then  each  bird  ^  with  eager  glee 

Seems  to  sing,  "  Remember, 
Little  hearts  should  all  be  glad  ^ 

In  the  glad  September.*' 

I  Hands  raised  overhead  and  brought  dovm  with  arching  movement. 
2  Tips  of  fingers  touching  overhead.  3  Point  to  each  side.  4  Point 
downward.     5   Point  upward.    6  Clap  softly. 

The  Goldenrod 

Pretty  golden  candles  * 

Burning  by  the  way, 
Shining  for  the  children 

As  they  run  to  school  each  day. 
Did  the  fairies  light*  you 

As  they  flitted  ^  by? 
Or  did  you  catch  the  starlight 

When  it  twinkled  *  in  the  sky? 
Pretty  golden  candles 

Gleaming  all  about,^ 
When  September's  over 

Will  the  cold  winds  blow  ^  you  out? 

I  Hands  held  upright,  on  a  level  with  the  face,  and  a  short  dbtance 
apart.  Fingers  sligh^y  separated.  2  Motion  with  right  hand,  as  if 
lighting  torches.  3  Flying  motion  with  both  arms.  4  Twinkling 
motion  with  fingers.  5  Hold  right  hand  high  and  left  hand  low,  to 
show  different  height  of  candles.     6  Pufif  at  candle. 

Fourth  Week 

General  Tohc — ^The  Home  Life. 

A  Happy  Family 

(A  Finger  Play) 

Here's  a  little  family,^ 
Just  as  happy  as  can  be. 

This  2  is  mother,  sweet  and  fair, 
Loving  all  with  tender  care. 


This  3  is  father,  brave  and  strong, 
As  he  works  he  sings  a  song. 

This  *  is  brother,  kind  and  true ; 
Many  things  he  likes  to  do. 

This  ^  is  little  sister  here. 
Full  of  sunshine,  full  of  cheer. 


Here's  ®  the  darling  baby. 
What  a  happy  family  I 


See!" 


I  Hold  up  left  han4*  2  Point  to  thumb.  3  Point  to  forefinger. 
4  Point  to  middle  finger.  5  Point  to  ring  finger.  6  Point  to  little 
finger.    7  Tarn  band  around. 


Sleepy  Time  for  Baby 


A.  \V.  W. 


Chas.  E.  Boyd. 


i:^=i--^ 


^t-f- 


Kjr 


-r^ 


1.  Rob  -    ins  (i)  are   flutter  -  ing      home   to    the     nest,  (2) 

2.  Down(5)the  g^en  hill  -  side  the  laughing  brooks  run; 

l=-i— — 


i 


-#-#— ^ 


^ 


Lit  -  tie  white    lamb-kins  (3)  are  cuddled    at      rest, 
Hushing(6)their  song,  for      the  day -light    is      done; 


i 


:5=t; 


^S3 


^- 


i 


Drow-  sy    bees  hum    in      the  flowers  they  love  best. 
Now  the  white  8tars(7)  t\^ankle     out      one   by      one. 


i 


3t±I 


=2^1*1 


i 


This  (4)  is     the 
This  (4)  is    the 


sleep  -  y  -  time, 
sleep  -  y  -  time, 


ba 
ba 


by. 
by. 


Arms  outspread.     Imitate  flying  birds.     2    Make  nest  with  hands. 
Fingers  coddled  close.    4    Rocking  motion.     5     RippUng  motion. 
Finger  on  lips.     7  Twinkling  fingers. 

Mother's  Work 

While  all  the  merry  boys  and  girls. 
Here  in  the  school  are  working, 

Dear  mother  works  away  at  home 
Without  a  thought  of  shirking. 

Perhaps  she  sweeps,'  perhaps  she  scrubs,* 
Perhaps  some  bread  ^  she's  baking. 

Or  for  the  little  baby  sweet 
A  pretty  dress  ^  is  making. 

A  happy  smile  she  had  for  us 

This  morning  when  we  kissed  her, 

Let's  hurry  home  when  school  is  out. 
And  tell  her  how  we've  missed  her. 

I    Sweeping  motion.     2   Scrubbmg.     3   Kneading.    4   Sewing. 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

drosbig's  IDitaliseb  j^bospbttes 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and   impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
^/>  —  force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZRD    PHOSPHITES   Iff  a  concentrated  whiU  powder  ftom  the  pbosphoid  principle  of  tbe  oz-bratn  and  ^wtaeat 
Forumla  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  worlcers  everywhere     Descriptive  pamphlet  tree. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  bead,  sore  throat, 
find  influenza.  It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
i.arcotic  of  any  description.    By  mail,  ftO  cents. 

Beware  of  SubBtltuteM. 


Prepared  only    (ju/f^J     /S    86  W.  asth  Street* 
b,  tUt^S^Q^      New  VrtcOty. 

1/  not  found  at  Druggists^  sent  by  mail^  $/.00. 
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— The  presidents  of  several  colleges  have 
contribated  to  the  Chicago  Becard-HenM 
their  ideas  of  the  relative  scholarship  of 
men  and  women  students.  The  conclusion 
is  practically  unanimous  that  the  **  weaker 
sex"  is  in  first  place.  As  to  the  causes 
opinions  diflteri  but  it  seems  to  be  the  belief 
that  women  are  more  conscientious  work- 
ers and  possess  in  a  higher  degree  that 
genius  which  is  said  to  be  the  infinite 
capacity  for  hard  work.  At  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, for  instance,  women  have  captured 
more  prizes  than  men.  The  women  stu- 
dents take  more  pride  in  their  work  than  the 
men  do  and  are  not  so  prone  to  fritter  their 
time  away  on  athletics,  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  other  diversions. 

— A  superintendent  recently  made  some 
investigation  as  to  the  reading  the  pupils 
of  his  high  school  were  doing.  As  a  result 
of  his  work  a  rather  startling  ranking  of 
the  world's  authors  was  formulated.  G. 
A.  Henty  and  Augusta  Evans  head  the  list 
of  the  twelve  most  popular  authors,  based 
on  the  total  number  of  books  read  by  the 
pupils  examined,  but  the  former  was  about 
twice  as  popular  as  the  latter.  E.  P.  Roe, 
Shakespeare,  and  John  Esten  Cooke  form 
a  group  next  in  popularity.  Balph  Connor 
and  Conan  Doyle  were  classed  together, 
and  the  list  was  completed  by  a  group  of 
five  in  the  following  order :  Anthony  Hope, 
Irving,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Alice  Cary,  and 
Winston  Churchill. 

—  The  Canadian  education  department 
has  introduced  a  new*  plan  regarding  rural 
communities  in  the  establishment  of  a 
course  in  scientific  agriculture.  The  plan 
is  to  provide  two  or  three  acres  of  land  ad- 
•  Jacent  to  the  most  important  school  in  sev- 
eral districts  in  each  county,  and  with  the 
addition  of  about  six  other  schools  there 
will  be  formed  one  garden  center  in  each 
district.  The  county  council  will  then  en- 
gage traveling  instructors,  who  must  be 
graduates  of  the  Guelph  Agricultural 
College.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the 
visit  of  the  instructor,  the  boys  from  the 
seven  schools  in  the  district  will  meet  at 
the  central  school,  where  special,  practical 
instruction  will  be  given  in  elementary  for- 
estry, elementary  horticulture,  entomology 
and  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  hortictil- 
ture,  and  physics  and  chemistry  of  the 
soil.  The  value  of  the  instruction  lies  In 
its  practical  characteristics,  each  pupil  be- 
ing brought  in  contact  with  the  actual 
work  in  the  particular  branches  of  the 
study.  The  instructors  will  visit  one  dis- 
trict each  day,  and  it  is  expected  that  each 
county  will  be  covered  in  a  week.  The 
different  schools  will  be  permitted  to  exhibit 
the  result  of  their  work  at  the  county  fairs, 
and  prizes  will  be  donated  to  the  schools 
making  the  best  showing.  This  feature  is 
expected  to  awaken  keen  interest  in  this 
branch  of  study. 


EARL  BARNES 

At  the   late  meeting  of  the  National   Educational 
Association  in  Boston,  said: 

"  In  the  beginning  children  like  reading,  but  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  furnishing  attractive  con- 
tent for  reading  after  the  mechanics  are  mastered." 

Why  not  begin  right? 

Get  for  your  school  (without  any  expense  to  you) 

A  SELECT  LIBRARY 
OF  FORTY  VOLUMES 

Specially  prepared  for  Primary  Schools 

It  will  not  cost  you  nor  the  children  anything  —  and 
they  will  enjoy  the  undertaking. 

Don't  put  it  off.  It  will  come  easier  the  first  days 
of  school. 

Just  send  us  a  postal  for  loo  Hawthorne  Library 
Certificates  (free)  and  full  information. 


My  pupils  raised  the  money  in  a  few  hours,  and  are  waiting  anxiously  for 
something  new  to  read. 

Ida  B.  Warley,   Chambersburg^  Pa. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  little  library.  The  children  of  the  Webster 
School  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  the  coupons,  and  take  great  pride  in  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  plan  you  have  taken  to  help  the  schools 
move  forward  in  the  way  of  good  reading. 

Minnie  £.  Carver,  Webster  School^  AUoona^  Pa. 


To  take  up  this  offer  now  is  to  sive  your  pupils  the 
benefit  of  a  full  year's  use  of  a  valuable  School 
Library,  and    make   your  task   lighter  every  day. 


BOOKS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  IN 

EVERY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

Little  Folk's  Primer 

By  MAKT  B.  NEWTON.    Colored  Dlastratlons.    Price,  80  cents 

Like  yonr  other  publications  designed  to  introduce  children  to  good  reading,  *^  Little 
Folk's  Primer  **  Is  excellent,  especially  so  because  treating  of  nsefnl  subjects,  and  In  plain 
and  simple  manner.    The  co-ordination  of  subjects  is  a  superior  featnre  in  its  compilation. 

R.  H.  Webster,  Bupt.  SchooU,  8mn  F)raneisco,  Gal. 

The  Good  Time  Primer 

And  First  Reader 

By  F.  GRACE  SEYMOUR.    Colored  lUnstratlons.    Price,  SO  cents 

I  have  examined  with  much  care  the  *^  Good  Time  Primer  and  First  Reader,"  and  take 
occasion  to  say  that  this  Is  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  excellent  primary  reading  books 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners  In  reading,  and 
is  certain  to  make  their  progress  more  rapid  and  pleasant  than  any  other  reader  I  know. 
Every  lesson  shows  the  marks  of  the  good  teacher,  and  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  a  better 
reading  book  than  this  one  can  be  made. 

Albert  Lbonabd,  Professor  of  Pedagoav. 
Address 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


6S  Fifth  AvMi 
New  York 


228WalMsli 
ChiCBgo 


SO  Bromfleld  Street 


809  Market  Street 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Tbb  Childbbm  of  the  WiOWAJL.  By  Annlfi 
CbaM. 

The  interest  whioh  children  always  feel  in 
the  life  of  the  Indians  will  be  Rratifled  in  these 
stories  of  wigwam  life.  Four  little  children, 
White  Eagle,  Flying  Fox,  Black  Dnck,  and 
Trembling  Leaf,  the  new  baby,  live  in  a  wig- 
wam and  grow  up  into  Indian  ways  and  cus- 
toms that  are  described  in  an  interesting  way. 
They  learned  picture-writing*  and  the  illustra- 
tions showing  these  pictured  signs  are  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  book.  Teachers 
could  not  give  a  more  novel  entertainment  to 
tired  children  than  to  put  these  characters 
upon  the  board  and  show  the  children  how  to 
read  them.  And  it  would  have  an  educative 
value  also,  for  the  symbols  are  rich  in  mean- 
ing. Short  little  Indian  stories  that  were  told 
the  "Wigwam  Children"  are  Interwoven 
throughout  the  book,  whicti  can  be  used  by 
teachers  independently.  The  book  is  tall  of 
pictures,  showing  Indian  mats,  basket  mak. 
ing,  ball  playing,  a  maiden  hiding  away  in  a 
cave  to  fast,  night  bonfires  and  deer  shooting, 
rainmaking,  closing  with  a  full  page  picture 
of  a  beautiful  maiden,  Bright  Byes,  waiting  tor 
the  brave  Shooting  Star,  to  whom  she  will  be 
wedded  on  the  morrow. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

The  Flags  of  Imdubtribs  ik  Elbmbntabt 
Eddoatioh.    By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp. 

The  author  says  :  "This  work  is  an  attempt 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  a  closer  relation 
than  is  usually  recognized  between  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  child  and  the  rerious  activities  of 
society  in  all  ages."  This  fact  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  recognized  in  the  planning  of 
the  education  of  even  young  chUdren.  Pro- 
tessor  Dewey  and  Colonel  Parker  were  plo- 
neers  in  the  effort  to  show  how  the  industrial 
activities  of  ^he  past  could  be  introduced  into 
the  ordinary  work  of  school  as  a  factor  in  the 
child's  education.  That  the  children  were 
intensely  interested  in  such  work  was  at  once 
evident.  But  the  real  benefit  to  the  children 
has  not  been  much  recognized  by  the  mass  of 
educators,  and  the  place  for  such  work  has  not 
been  generally  made  in  the  school  curriculum. 
This  book  by  Dr.  Dopp  is  a  clear,  convincing 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  this  phase  Of 
industrial  work  in  common  schools.  The 
"  Significance  of  Industrial  Epochs,"  iu  which 
the  hunting,  fishing,  pastoral,  Skgricultural 
stages  in  man's  history  are  considered,  the 
«  Origins  of  Attitudes  that  Underlie  Industry," 
and  "  Practical  Applications,"  are  among  the 
chapter  titles.  Such  a  book,  written  in  Just 
this  way,  has  been  greatly  needed  and  is 
already  hailed  by  the  best  thinkers  on  this 
subject  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
cause. 

AMERICAN    BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CKTT. 

CHiu>  LiTBRATUBB.  By  Mac  Henion  Simms. 
(Eclectic  School  Readings).  144  pages.  Price, 
thirty  cents. 

A  collection  of  familiar  stories,  well  told,  for 
first  and  second  grades,  beginning  with  Jack 
and  Jill  and  closing  with  the  Bible  story  of 
Joseph.  The  stories  in  verse  are  an  attractive 
feature.  There  is  a  naturalness  and  vivacity 
in  the  telling  of  these  stories  that  will  attract 
the  children  and  find  for  the  book  a  welcome 
in  the  primary  schools.  The  illustrations  are 
plentiful,  mosUy  in  haUtOAes,  and  full  of 
^teresv 


THE    BAKER   AND    TAYLOR   CO.,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

With  thb  Tbbbs.  By  Maud  Going.  Illus* 
trated  from  photographs  by  Edmund  H.  Lin- 
coln and  G.  B.  Going.  322  pages.  Net  price, 
$1.00. 

Among  all  the  tree  books  which  have 
appeared  since  the  introduction  of  nature 
study  into  our  schools  this  stands  out  promi. 
nently.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of  scientific 
Information,  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  liter, 
ary  quotation.  The  author  sees  all  sides  of 
trees,  and  writes  what  she  sees,  with  no  at. 
tempt  to  be  encycIopsBdic.  It  is  as  if  one  who 
knew  all  about  trees  was  thinking  aloud  and 
saying  to  others  the  many  things  which  are 
associated  in  her  mind  with  trees.  It  is  de- 
lightful reading.  A  book  to  refer  to,  like  a 
botany,  without  the  hard  names  and  classifica- 
tions,  or  to  take  up  in  a  leisure  hour  lor  per- 
sonal enjoyment.  It  is  a  study,  and  the  more 
cultured  the  student  the  greater  will  be  the 
pleasure  found  in  its  pages.  The  illustrations 
are  many  with  some  beautiful  half-tones. 

DOUBLKDAY,  PAGE  &  CO,  NEW   rORK 
CITY. 

TfiB  Natdbb  Study  Idba.  By  Prof.  L.  N. 
Bailey. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  of  Cornell  University  is  the  only 
scientific  man  who  has  ever  caught  the  true 
Nature  Study  Idea."  When  he  says,  **  Nature 
study  is  not  science.  It  is  not  knowledge.  It 
is  not  facts.  It  is  spirit.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  child's  outlook  in  the  world,"  he  has  given 
the  beet  definition  that  can  be  made  of  nature 
study  in  the  place  it  occupies  in  our  schools 
to-day.  In  this  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  pages,  Professor  Bailey  takes  up  nearly 
every  question  asked  by  puzzled  teachers  con- 
oemlng  nature  study  and  answers  them  as 
they  have  never  been  answered  before.  "How 
Shall  I  Make  a  Start?  "  «'  Shall  We  Teach  the 
Child  to  Collect  and  Thereby  to  Kill?  "  "  How 
Shall  I  Acquire  Snfllcient  Knowledge  to  Enable 
Me  to  Teach  Nature  study?"  are  among  the 
questions  which  make  the  headings  of  the 
book  chapters.  No  doubting  teacher  can  give 
this  book  the  study  and  thought  it  deserves 
and  ever  doubt  again  as  to  the  value  or  method 
of  nature  study.  It  the  teachers  in  every 
school  building  will  club  together  in  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  this  book,  the  ghost  of  nature 
study  whioh  haunts  and  terrorizes  so  many  un- 
prepared teachers  will  vanish  forever  more. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,   NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Thb  Spakibh  nr  thb  southwbbt.  (Eclectic 
School  Readings.)  By  Rosa  V.  Wlnterbum. 
224  pages.   Price,  fifty-five  cents . 

A  historical  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  our  country,  from  the 
Indian  life  in  California  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spanish  to  the  period  when  John  C.  Fre- 
mont raised  the  American  flag  at  Monterey  in 
1846.  The  Indian  life  and  legends  are  fhll  of 
interest.  Then  follow  several  chapters  on  the 
«* Discoverers  a^d  Explorers;"  several  more 
on  **  The  Missions  of  Alta  California; "  closing 
with  an  account  of  "Spanish  California." 
The  children  who  use  this  supplementary 
reader  will  get  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
this  period  in  a  way  to  enjoy  and  remember. 
The  book  is  designed  for  grammar  grades.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  with  unusual  pictures. 

A  FLANAGAN  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Abt  IB  PuBUO  Schools.  By  Anna  von 
Rldingsviird. ' 

The  author  gives  as  the  purpose  of  this  book 
to  show  the  practical  use  that  can  be  made  of 
pictorial  art  in  training  children,  both  in 
character  and  as  helps  in  the  regular  school 
studies.  It  is  advised  that  groups  of  subjects 
suited  to  each  season  be  presented  for  study  at 
the  appropriate  time.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
to  give  the  picture  on  one  page  and  a  pleasing 
little  talk  about  it  on  the  opposite  page,  to- 
gether  with  name  and  birthplace  of  artist,  and 
date  of  picture.  There  are  about  eighty  pict- 
ures by  leading  artists;  the  whole  makes  a 
collection  valuable  for  school  study  and  for 
^brary  x\Bp  1^  ^  book  of  referene^. 


GINN  A  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

Wood  folk  at  School.  By  William  J.  Long. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  have  done  the 
children  and  teachers  a  service  in  sending  out 
Mr.  Long's  "  Wood  Folk  at  School,"  in  a  form 
and  at  a  price  that  will  bring  it  into  the  school- 
room for  supplementary  reading.  Our  chil- 
dren, and  especially  our  boys,  are  made  over 
by  books  like  these,  that  treat  of  the  animal 
world  as  close  to  our  own.  The  heart  stirs 
with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  The  barbaric 
instinct  to  kill  for  sport,  gives  way  to  some- 
thing higher  and  better  when  children  know 
the  true  life  of  the  wood-folks.  To  think  of 
them  as  really  learning  in  the  woods-school 
brings  them  very  close  to  our  children  at 
school.  "  It  is  upon  this  early  education,"  says 
the  author,  "  that  every  bird  and  animal  de- 
pends for  his  good  living."  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Charles  Oopeland. 

RAND,  MCNALLY  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

THB  King  of  thb  Goldbm  Rtvbb.  One  of  the 
Canterbury  Classics  issued  by  these  publishers 
and  edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

The  object  of  the  series,  says  its  editor,  is  to 
assist  in  acquainting  school  children  with 
literature  suited  to  their  years.  This  famons 
fairy  tale  written  by  Rnskin  to  amuse  a  little 
girl,  has  never  failed  to  amuse  other  little 
girls  and  boys,  as  well.  At  the  close  of  this 
little  volume  are  explanatory  notes  and  Sng 
gestlons  to  Teachers. 

HARPER  A  BROS.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Six  Trbes.   By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 

It  Is  certainly  an  original  idea  to  connect  six 
stories  with  six  trees,  and  in  each  story  the 
tree  figures  conspicuously.  These  stories  are 
all  of  New  England  country  life,  with  which 
the  author's  name  has  become  Indelibly  asso- 
ciated. The  charactertstlcs  of  the  elm,  white 
birch,  pine,  balsam  fir,  poplar,  and  apple  tree 
are  described  with  an  appreciation  that  marks 
the  author's  knowledge  of  trees  and  a  recognl- 
tion  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  each.  The 
closing  paragraph  In  this  attractive  book  Is  a 
key  to  Its  spirit  and  purpose.  "  The  splendid 
apple-tree  bloomed  and  sweetened,  and  the 
man  and  woman  In  a  certain  sense,  tasted  and 
drank  It  until  It  became  a  part  of  themselves, 
and  there  was  In  the  midst  of  the  poverty  and 
shlf tlessness  of  that  yard  a  great  Infioresoence 
of  beauty  for  Its  redemption."  The  Illustra- 
tions are  striking  In  oonoeptlon  and  fine  In 
quality. 

RAND,  MCNALLY  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
ON  BBGIMHIBG  NUMBBB  WOBK.      By   CllntOB 

S.  Osborne. 

«<  This  Is  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages  de- 
signed to  accompany  the  Digit  Dominoes,  and' 
IB  Identical  In  matter  with  Chapter  I.  of  *  The 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Alge- 
bra,' In  which  the  same  principles  are  dis- 
cussed more  ftilly  and  are  carried  out  In  detail 
for  the  other  elementary  and  for  the  lower 
high  school  grades."  So  says  the  author  In  the 
preface. 

This  beginning  of  number  work  by  the  use  of 
Digit  Dominoes,  as  taught  by  Professor  Os. 
borne  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  In  New 
York  City,  Is  worth  the  attention  of  every 
primary  teacher.  A  visit  to  this  school  to  ob- 
serve the  teaching  of  number  by  this  method^ 
will  fully  repay  for  the  effort. 


Liver  and  Kidneys 

It  Is  highly  Important  that  these  organs 
should  properly  perform  their  functions. 

When  they  don't,  what  lameness  of  the 
side  and  back,  what  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
what  constipation,  bad  taste  In  the  mouth, 
sick  headache,  pimples,  and  blotches,  and 
loss  of  courage,  tell  the  story. 

The  great  alterative  and  tonic 

Hood's  Sarsapari/ia 

Gives  these  organs  vigor  and  tone  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  functions,  and 
cores  all  their  ordinary  allmento.  Take  it. 
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I7NDORSEMENTS  have  been  teceived  born  scores 
*^    of  Superintendents  and  Principals  and  from  the 
followhisf  Insthutfons: 

Colttiabia  Unirersity  .        •       New  York  City 

Tale  UniyersItT  New  Haven,  Conol 

Dartmouth  College Hanover,  N.  H. 

Cornell  Universi^  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Ripon  College .    Bipon,  Wis, 

Carleton  College Northfleld,  Mhin. 

Volta  Baream Washington,  D.  C 

University  of  Minnesota      .       ,  .     BilnneapoUs,  Minn. 

University  of  Nebraska Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  Wisconsin Madison,  Wla. 

Stote  Normal  School Chlco,  Cal. 

SUta  Normal  School San  Jose,  Cal. 

Normal  and  Training  School  ....       Honolnla,  H.  I. 

State  Normal  School Bloomlngton,  til. 

State  Normal  School  Normal,  111. 

Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  Soeiety  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

State  Normal  School Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Sanders(Hi  Training  School         .        .        .       «    Burlington,  la. 

SUte  Normal  School Cedar  Falls,  la. 

New  Orleans  Normal  School       .  New  Orleans,  La. 

State  Normal  School Fltchbarg,  Mass. 

State  Normal  School Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

State  Norma)  School Dulnth,  Minn. 

State  Normal  School Mankato,  Minn. 

State  Normal  School Moorhead,  Minn. 

State  Normal  School   .       .  •  .St.  Clond,  Minn. 

State  Normal  School Winona,  Minn. 

Stote  Normal  School .    Stonberry.-Mo. 

Ohio  Normal  University .    Ada,  O. 

Stote  Normal  School Indiana,  Pa. 

State  Normal  School Mansfield,  Pa. 

Stote  Normal  School   .  .  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Stote  Normal  School Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Stuart  Normal  College Stuart,  Va. 

Stote  Normal  School        .  .        .  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Stote  Normal  School River  Falls,  Wis. 

Marathon  Comoity  Training  School  for  Teachers,     Wausan,  Wis. 

Favorable  Reviews  have  also  been  sfhren  in : 

AMsociation  Btview,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  Richmond,  Va. 

Blad^i  Toledo,  O. 

Catholic  School  JowmdU  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Christian  Begister^  Boston,  Mass.    (Two  Reviews.) 

College  D€y8,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Connecticut  ScJmoI  Journal,  Merlden,  Conn. 

Courant  (Organ  Northwestern  Federation  Women's  Clubs),  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Courier^ournal,  Louisville,  Ky* 
Iktily  Bepublioan,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Despatch^  St.  Panl,  Minn. 
Express,  Bufflilo,  N.  Y. 
Globe-DemocrcU^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Inland  Educator  and  Indiana  ScJiool  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Intelligence,  Chicago,  III.    (Two  Reviews.) 
Journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Journ^  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass,    (Two  reviews.) 
Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Normal  Instructor,  DansvUle,  N.  T. 
Ouaook,  New  York  City, 
Out  West,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Press,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Progressive  Teacher,  NashvlUe,  Tenn. 
:Becord'Herald,  Chicago,  III. 
BeveUle,  Lynn  Creek,  Mo. 
JiocJti/  Mountain  Educator,  Denver,  Col. 
Bepubliemnf  Springfield,  Mass. 
School  Board  Journal^  Chicago,  111.       . 
School  i^tucation,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
School  Jourmal,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
School  Weekly,  Chicago,  111.    (Two  reviews.) 
ifi^y,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Times,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Times^  New  York  City. 
Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Woman*s  Missionary  Friend^  Boston,  Mass. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  COMMENDATION  OF 
••EVERYDAY  ENGLISH '• 

JNTovember  15, 1902  — "I  would  abolish  the 
language  textbook."  (Samuel  Thurber,  Master 
in  Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  England  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  an4  published  in  the  School 
Beiyiew  of  Chicago  for  March,  1903.) 

March  11,  1903  —  1  find  that  I  have  been 
neglecting  to  notice  a  book  that  deserves  im- 
mediate recognition  and  the  warmest  praise. 
The  manuals  of  composition  that  I  have  been 
wont  to  receive  have,  at  their  best>  been  so  bad 
that  no  book  at  all  was  better,  because  they 
plainly  tended  to  formalize  methods  of  work 
and  cramp  originality.  Your  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  stimulates  the  teacher  by  its  tone 
of  unconventionality,  its  human  way  of  treat- 
ing the  properties  of  speech,  its  avoidance  of 
schematizing,  its  abstinence  from  dosing  with 
measured  lessons,  its  omission  of  the  dreary  old 
groups  of  sentences  unrelated  to  each  other  in- 
tended to  clinch  principles  of  grammar  or  rhet- 
oric. I  know  of  no  book  that  so  little  inter- 
feres with  the  teacher's  individuality.  There 
is  a  most  refreshing  whole-souledness  about 
your  presentations  that  I  find  veiy  attractive. 
If  I  were  to. recommend  to  my  authorities  any 
book  for  the  grades  your  *^  Everyday  English  ^' 
contemplates,  I  should  surely  recommend 
yours. 

(Signed)        Samuel  Thurbeb. 


It  Delights 

Those  for  whom  it  has  been  written  — 

THE  CHILDREN  I 

From  wherever  the  book  is  tried,  the  report 
is  given,  "  Never  beforp  have  children  become 
so  interested  and  enthnsiastic  in  language." 
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AVOID  PITFALLS 

In  the  Sdiool-room  this  year  by  having  a 
jtsdidous  variety  of  Reading  Matter  on  hand* 
A  generotss  supply  of  the 

POPULAR  FIVE  CENT  CLASSICS 

WiD  help  you  over  many  difficulties* 

SINGLE  COPIE&  SEVEN  CENTS-   FIVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CENTS  EAi:HL 


pint  Grade. 

No.  2.    /Esop*s  Fables. 

Adapted  for  primary  grades.  Large  type.  Fox  and 
the  lion,  Fox  and  the  Grapea,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  and 
the  Piece  ol  Gold.  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat,  The  Laxy 
Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  ajul  the 
Wolf.  The  Fox  and  the  CrOw.The  Stag  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    iEsop's  Fables. 

Same  as  above  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale. 
The  Snake's  £ges.  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dove,  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds.  The  Fox  and  the  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  n.    Seleciiuns  from  Ji^ov.    I. 

Same  as  above,  containing  the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  atid  Beastft,  The  Lark  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  The  Hare. and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Selections  from  ^Esop.    1L 

Same  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  Whid  and  the  Sua,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel.  The  Crabs.  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
and  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

A  littje  Nature  Reader  al^out  the  various  kitids  of 
buds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    WiL^T  Annie  Saw. 

Kattire  Stories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

'^o.  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
early  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story.  Mother  Butterfl/s  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie,  The  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  1 10.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Still  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  typa,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree^s  babies,  the  walnuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
hazel  nut,  Brazil  nut.  nuts  with  wings,  pine  con«s,  Mx«. 
Sumac's  babies,  goilden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telling  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
plants  and  vegeubles. 

No.  215.    The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Similar  to  No.  109. 

Second  Qrade. 

No.  7.    LiTTi^  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  tokl  in  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
Illustrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Finch,  Ihc  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  Swallow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  Hne  as  No.  77.  FuMy 
'  illustrated. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    HI. 

Similar  to  77  and  78.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Enilish 
version,  and  the  story  of  Siegfried  aad  BrvAUUc,  Gcr- 
maatesiiofi. 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  four  ntimbers.    Fully  illostratcd. 

No.  1864  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

No.  188.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  History.    I. 

The  Storv  of  the  life  of  Wasbinffton,  Franklin.  Ful- 
ton, S-  F.  B.  Morse.  Eli  Whitney,  Edison,  told  In  simple 
language.    Large,  clear  type- 

Children  of  History. 


II. 


No.  190. 

The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Sprincttime.    II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idua 
and  the  Apples  (Norse  I^egend)* 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Oontaintn^  maay  stories  and  legends  about  flov^crs; 
also  many  designs  for  brush  woiic. 

Third  Qrmdt, 

No.  I.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    I, 

Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  grade  chil- 
dren. (Stains  tbe  following  stories:  The  Pnncess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  (Golden  Goose,  Tbe  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4..  Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No  z.  Hans  In  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  Tbe  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  z  and  4.  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  GreteL 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  Holle, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

A  short  biography  of  39  pages,  suiuble  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  children.  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  fallowing: 


No.  25. 

Story  of  ColuMbus. 

No.  26. 

Putnam. 

No.  27. 

Penn. 

No.  28. 

Washington. 

No.  29, 

Franklin. 

No.  30. 

Webster. 

No.  31. 

Lincoln. 

No.  35. 

Lowell. 

No.  36. 

Tennyson. 

No.  42. 

Whittier. 

No.  43. 

Cooper. 

No.44- 

Fulton. 

No.  48. 

Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60. 

Edison. 

No.  61. 

Hawthorns. 

No.  62. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

No.  64. 

James  Watt. 

N«.  70. 

Stifhxnson. 

No.  71.     Irving. 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Fiklp.  I. 

Contains  15  short  stories  that  first  appeuvd  te 
Primury  Education. 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

(Jbntaios  14  stories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc. 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatbrv. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Bostton  Tea  Pakty. 

Besides  the  story  ol  the  tea  party,  tbe  book  contnias 
words  and  music  of  two  sonss.  '*  RirvtMutioiUkiy  Tea" 
and  '*  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68,    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E  Daww.  ol 
how  the  brave  Norse  Enc  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  Interest  to  boys  aad  girb  it  the 
tale  of  Phss  in  Boou.  .     , 

No.  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simpk  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  loi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 
Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  coatiias 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

"  There  was  tumuh  in  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  (j^uaker  town.** 


10  Cent  Rea<lcrs 

QRADB  n. 

Stories  of  Famous  PtciURSS.    L 


IR)c  fting  of 
JOat  <9ol5en  IRivcr 


ORADB  III. 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  Riyxr. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Eloisb  McVat. 

Sewell's  Black  Bbauty. 
Story  of  Landseisr.    (IUos.) 
Story  of  Bonhbur.    (lUos.) 

QRADB  IV. 

MuLocK's  Little  Lame  PitufCfi. 

Edited  for  chikifen  of  America  by  E.  Nouw. 

Dickens'  CIhristmas  C^arol. 

Dickens*  The  Cricket  on  the  Hkabih« 

GRADE  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  LriTLS 
People  of  Liluput. 

Edited  for  young  pe^le  by  E.  O.  Chapmam. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  (or  young  people  by  E.  O.  Cuapmaii* 
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Elite  Photo  Souvenir 


I.  SIZE  — 4x6  inches. 

a.  PHOTOORAPH'that  of  teacher,  school  building,  or  some  prominent  person  as 
desired.  Copied  from  any  good  photograph,  and  we  fftianintoe  the  copy  to  be 
as  good  as  the  original.  Photographs  alone  are  admirable  gifts,  and  when  com- 
bined with  these  Souvenirs,  which  contain  something  of  special  interest  to  each 
pupil,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

3.  MATERIAL  — Cards,  front  and  back,  of  medium  weight,  Scotch  gray  photo 

mount.  The  inner  sheets  of  fine  linen  paper.  On  the  first  of  the  inner  sheets  is 
printed  the  name  or  numbernind  location  of  school,  the  name  of  teacher 
and  school  officers  together  with  the  year.  On  other  sheets  are  printed  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  These  souvenirs  are  specially  prepared  for  each 
school  and  in  ordering  care  should  be  exercised  to  supply,  plainly  written,  all 
necessary  data,  names,  etc.,  as  herein  outlined. 

4.  5ILK  CORD— The  souvenir  is  tied  at  comer  with  silk  cord  as  indicated. 

5.  C03T,  ETC.  —  One  dozen  or  less,  $x  00.    Additional  ones,  4c.  each.    We  pay 

postage  on  souvenirs  and  return  photograph  uninjured.  Order  should  be  for  as 
many  as  there  are  pupils'  names. 

6.  IN  ORDERING  —  Write  your  name  and  address  on  back  of  photograph :  write 

distinctly  matter  desired  on  title  card,  also  names  of  pupils  as  indicated  in 
paragraph  3. 
ELITB  SOUVENIR  —  Differs  from  the  Elite  5ouvenlr-Photo  only  in  that  there  is 
no  photo  on  first  card,  an  appropriate  design  being  substituted,  and  the  cards 
(first  and  last)  are  of  heavy  white  folding  bristol,  enamelled.  The  COSt,  80c. 
for  first  dozen  —  3|c.  each  for  additional  ones.  Both  styles  of  our  elite 
souvenirs  are  new,  being  here  first  announced.    Samples  free. 


OTHER  STYLES 

Plain  Souvenir.  Flag  Souvenir ) 
Souvenir  Booklet  | 


Photographic  Souvenir 


These  four  styles  have  been  supplied  to 
teachers  for  some  years  and  met  with 
great  success. 


We  still  list  them  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  with  prices. 

FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL,  or  any  special  occasion,  our  Souvenirs  and 
Booklets  have  no  equal.  They  have  been  presented  to  millions  of  pupils 
during  the  past  five  years  and  are  to-day  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

THE  KEYNOTE  of  the  great  success  of  these  Souvenirs  lies  in  their  personal 
features.  Pupils  will  keep  them  as  no  other  gift  would  be  kept  because  of  the 
names,  etc.,  printed  on  them. 

STATE  SPECIFICALLY  which  style  you  desire. 

REMITTANCE  should  accompany  all  orders. 

ORDER  EARLY  and  state  just  when  you  must  have  them 

ASK  FOR  SAMPLES. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

Formerly  Inttmctor  Publishing  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Why  we  recommend 

The  Sprague 
Classic  Readers 


Western  Journal  of  Education  says : 

"  The  Sprague  Readers  "  are  destined  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant place  in  our  educational  literature.  First,  Sarah  E. 
Sprague  is  well  qualified  by  ability  and  experience  to  pre- 
pare readers,  and,  second,  the  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany has  been  in  business  long  enough  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  period  in  book  making.  "  The  Sprague  Classic 
Readers  "  are  the  culmination  of  two  of  the  finest  forces  in 
the  publishing  of  text-books.  The  author  has  prepared  the 
books  on  a  psychological  basis.  Each  book  provides  for  a 
careful  review  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  Hterary  tone  in- 
creases with  each  lesson;  and  the  silent  reading,  games, 
illustrations  and  memory  gems  have  a  genuine  culture  value. 
The  grading  throughout  the  series  is  even,  gradual,  and  yet 
sufficiently  progressive  to  lead  to  the  mastery  of  reading  as 
a  difficult  art. 

BOOK  ONE,  FIRST  GRADE     ...        30  cents 
112  Pages.     Cloth. 

BOOK  TWO,  SECOND  GRADE         •        .        35  cents 
138  Pages.    Cloth. 

BOOK  THREE,  THIRD  GRADE       .        .        35  cents 
176  pages.     Cloth. 

BOOK  FOUR,  Part  One,  FOURTH  GRADE,    35  cents 
192  Pages.     Cloth. 

BOOK  FOUR,  Part  Two,  FIFTH  GRADE,         35  cents 
192  Pages.     Cloth. 


Supplementarig  fPdmers 

OUR    LITTLE    FOLK'S    PRIMER 

By  Mary  B.  Newton 

146  Pages.     Cloth.     Price,  30  cents 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  sections  corresponding  to 
the  ten  months  of  the  average  school  year,  and  topics  suit- 
able for  each  month  employed, —  the  customary  kindergar- 
ten arrangements. 

THE  GOOD  TIME  PRIMER 

AND  FIRST  READER 

By  Grace  F.  Seymour 

147  Pages.     Boards,  25  cents;  Cloth,  35  cents 

This  little  book  contains  words  frequently  repeated,  in 
order  to  make  the  beginner's  progress  as  easy  and  agreeable 
as  possible. 

B^ucational  puWtabtng  (tompani? 

228  'Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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YOU  CAN  TEACH  DRAWING 


And  Qet  Remarkable  Results 

Every  teacher  can — if  she  uses  the  true,  natural  method 


AUGSBURG'S  DRAWING 

Bn  £ntlteli3  flew  Sisdtem  ot  S>tawfnd 
tot  Scbool0 

Consisting  of  Teacher's  Manuals  and  two  Pupil's  Courses. 

Ube  Stanbacb  pupil's  Coutee  is  for  schools  doing 

the  maximum  amount  of  work. 

XlbC  SbOttet  COUtSC  is  for  schools  of  mixed  grades 
and  graded  schools  doing  the  minimum  amount  of  work. 

Both  courses  are  based  on  Manuals  I.  and  II. 


J9oo1(  9ne 

Is  a  teacher's  hand  book,  showing  simple  and  effective 
methods  of  teaching  drawing,  including  color,  to  children  of 
the  FIRST,  SECOND  and  THIRD  gntdes;  that  is,  to  chil- 
dren six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age.  Contains  work  in 
imaginative  and  memory  drawing;  in  ambidextrous  or  two 
handed  drawing;  in  rapid  drawing;  how  to  teach  relation 
and  proportion  in  drawing;  a  complete  outline  for  object 
drawing;  a  course  in  the  drawing  of  birds  and  animals;  a  fuH 
course  in  color,  in  brush  drawing  and  in  water  colors.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  over  eight  hundred  drawings,  making 
each  step  plain,  simple  and  direct. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  the 
above  grades.    6x8,  188  Pages.    Goth,  75  cents. 


Voolt  ^wo 

Is  a  regular  and  complete  course  in  free  hand  drawing 
for  the  pupils  of  the  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  SIXTH,  SEVENTH 
and  EIGHTH  grades.  It  contains  the  foundation  principles 
of  all  drawing. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  the 
above  grades.     6x8,  158  Pages.     Goth,  75  cents. 


JSoolt  TTbtee 

Presents  the  superstructure  of  which  Book  Two  gives  the 
foundation.  It  contains  over  nine  hundred  illustrative  draw- 
ings. Contains  short,  yet  complete  courses  in  Brush  Drawing, 
Wash  Drawing,  Water  Colors,  Pen  Drawing,  Chalk  Modeling, 
Drawing  of  the  Human  Head  and  Figure,  Decorative  Design 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

6  z  8,  207  Pages.    Cloth,  75  cents. 


GRADED  PRACTICE  TABLETS 

tTflblCtd*  In  the  Augsburg  system  there  is  furnished  a 
series  of  practice  tablets  for  pupils,  containing  an  abundance 
of  blank  paper  for  practice  purposes,  and  on  each  6fth  leaf  of 
the  several  tablets  is  an  outline  of  the  work  for  the  following 
week.  These  outlines  tell  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  by 
means  of  simple  drawings  show  the  pupil  how  the  work  is  to 
be  done. 

STANDARD  CX>URSE  FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

The  Augsburg  Pupijs*  Practice  Tablets,  Standard  Course, 
are  uniformly  graded  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  year. 

Each  tablet  contains  exercises  for  a  half  year's  work  in 
drawing  and  the  lessons  are  marked  sec9nd  year^firitweik; 
second  y  ear f  second  week;  third  year ,  first  week,  etc. 

The  numbers  on  the  left  margin  of  the  exercises  signify 
the  work  for  each  day. 

The  tablets  are  arranged  in  grades  as  follows : 
No.  I  is  for  the  Second  Grade,  First   half  of  year. 
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SHORTER  COURSE 

FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  MIXED  GRADES 

To  meet  the  needs  of  various  schools,  the  Pupils'  Practice 
Tablets  in  the  Angsburg  System  of  Drawing  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  two  courses,  vit, :  — - 

TTbe  Stanbatb  Coutse 
Z\>c  Sbortet  Course 

Thi  Standard  Course  provides  for  the  use  of  two  practice 
tablets  a  year.  The  Shorter  Course^  giving  the  minimum  re- 
quirement in  this  study,  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  one  prac- 
tice tablet  a  year. 

These  practice  tablets  are  unifonnly  graded  from  the  first 
to  the  oighUi  year  of  school,  the  ntmaber  on  the  cover  of  each 
tablet  showing  the  grade. 

Exercise  Tablet    I.  — First    year. » 

"  "       II.  — Second" 

"  "     III.  — Third     " 

«  "      IV.  — Fourth  «* 

«  «        v.— Fifth      «• 

"  *       VI.— Sixth      •• 

"  "    VII.  — Seventh" 

"  «  VIIL  — Eighth  " 

Price  of  Practice  Tablets,  either  course,  15  cents  each. 


Note. —  In  installing  the  "Augsburg  Standard  Course"  in  graded  or  city  schools,  if  the  pupils  have  never  studied 
drawing  systematically,  the  author  advises  that  pupils  in  the  second  and  third  years  begin  with  Tablet  No.  i,  to  be  followed 
by  Tablet  No.  2  in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year,  and  that  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years 
begin  with  Tablet  No.  5,  to  be  followed  by  Tablet  No.  6  in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year,  and  gradually  grade  the 
work  until  the  pupils  are  working  in  the  exercise  Tablet  corresponding  to  their  school  year. 

In  installing  the  "  Shorter  Course  "  in  rural  schools,  if  the  pupils  have  never  studied  drawing  systematically,  the  author 
advises  Tablet  No.  i  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  first,  second  and  third  years ;  Tablet  No.  4  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  gradually  grade  the  work  until  the  pupils  are  working  in  the 
exercise  Tablet  corresponding  to  their  school  year. 
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A  PRACTICAIi  .BOOK 

MILNE'S 
PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC 

Price  -   '  '  25  Cents 

The  Best 

TONIC 

When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  the  digestion  and 
appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  remedy  so 
effective  as  Honford*s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  scientific  and  carefully  prepared 
preparation  that  supplies  to  the  system 
the  tonic  and  nerve  food  needed  to  im- 
prove the  general  health.  Insist  on  having 

HorsfonPs 

Add 

Phosphate 

If  yonr  dnisglit  can  t  supply  70a  we  win  send 
•maU  bottle  prepaid  on  receipt  of  25  centa. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A   NEW  arithmetic  for  beginners,  forming  with  the 
A\    author's  Intermediate  and  Standard  Arithmetics 
^  ^  an  ideal  three-book  series.     In  this   book  each 
number  from  i  to  100  is  developed  by  the  spiral  system 
through  all  the  fundamental  operations.     The  work  in 
connection  with  each  number  is  elaborated  and  care- 
fully developed.    Among  the  special  features  of   the 
book  are : 

1.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  well  chosen 
and  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

2.  There  are  many  devices  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  child. 

"3.    There  is  active  work  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  child. 

4.  The   problems  are   practical    and   deal  with 
matters  in  connection  with  the  child's  experience. 

5.  Reviews  are  frequent  and  well-planned. 

6.  Inductive  work   leads  the  child   to  discover 
facts  for  himself. 

7.  Fractions  are  developed   in  connection  with 
integers. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati        Chicagro        Boston 

»'' 

"^be  proper  Maip  to 
Xearn  How  to  ©raw 
,  l9  to  ©raw" 


Zbe  coutee  is  beetgneb  to  teacb 
1.    Mow  to  Btaw 
2*   Kow  to  1Il0e  Dtawfitd 
3.   Kow  to  ^eacb  S>tawfnd 


I^O^W    RKA.r>^3E" 


A    Primary    Course    in    Drawing    by    Correspondence 

Conducted  by  D.  R.  AUQSBURQ 

Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  and  Author  of  "Augsburg*  s  Drawing" 

The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  show  how  to  teach  drawing  to  pupils  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  or  to  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Also,  to  give  to  the  teacher  a  wide  range  of  material  especially  adapted  to  the  school-room  and  to 
show  her  how  to  draw  and  use  this  material  in  the  most  effective  manner.  • 


Z\ic  plan  ia  aa  followa : 


yf t0t :  Send  in  your  name  and  procure  the  first  lesson,  fully  explained 
and  illustrated.  If  living  at  a  distance  two  or  more  lessons  will  be 
sent  to  prevent  loss  of  time  while  the  first  is  being  corrected. 

Second  t  After  the  first  lesson  is  completed,  return  the  drawings  yon 
have  made  for  correction, 

(TbftO  t  The  lesson  is  corrected,  suggestions  and  future  directions  indi- 
cated, and  returned  to  you,  together  with  the  next  lesson.  The  cor- 
rections are  made  by  the  director,  he  usually  making  a  drawing  by 
the  side  of  yours,  thus  showing  in  the  plainest  possible  manner  the 
correction.  The  second  lesson,  and  the  succeeding  lessons  as  well, 
are  corrected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 

Distance  has  little  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  course. 


You  may  proceed  with  the  work  as  rapidly  and  communicate  with  the 
director  as  often  as  you  wish.    No  Restrictions  are  Imposed. 

All  materials  necessary  for  the  work  are  furnished  free.  There  are  no 
Extras. 

The  term  may  begin  at  any  time,  and  continues  in  force  three  years. 

The  course  represents  in  work,  on  an  average,  two  hours  per  week  for 

one  year,  and  is  graded  so  evenly  and  naturally  that  the  difficulties 

are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  has  but  o^e  difficulty  to 

overcome  in  each  lesson. 
The  lessons  include :  definitions,  explanations,  blackboard  sketching,  the 

drawing  of  trees,  foliage,  landscapes,  fruit,  flowers,  birds, 

the  expression  of  lines,  and  other  features;. 
Send  stamp  for  sample  lesson. 


E.  5.  SMITH,  Business  Manager,    -    -    228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Pity  for  Humanity 

"  I  wish  I  had  felt  toward  humanity  in  my  early  life 
as  I  do  now,"  said  a  thoughtful,  middle-aged  lady. 
**  Particularly  do  I  feel  this  concerning  the  years  I  was 
a  teacher.  I  should  have  looked  upon  my  work  and 
the  children  from  a  different  point  of  view." 

Two  or  three  primary  teachers  were  near  by  and 
heard  this  very  unusual  remark. 

.  "Do  tell  us  just  what  you  mean?"  said  a  merry 
looking  girl,  evidently  puzzled  at  the  thought  that 
pity  for  humanity  had  anything  to  do  with  teaching. 

"  Why,  I  mean  just  this,"  was  the  reply.  **  Here 
we  are,  a  world  of  human  beings,  here  from  no  wish  or 
will  of  our  own,  compelled  to  bear  all  the  ills  of 
heredity,  circumstances,  and  temperament,  for  which 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible,  in  the  beginning.  I 
think  a  child  burdened  with  the  mistakes  and  short- 
comings of  his  ancestry,  handicapped  at  every  point 
by  conditions  for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible,  is 
a  pitiable  object  —  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep. 
Little  children  are  not  conscious  of  this,  I  know,  but 
we  who  know  life  find  this  to  be  true,  and  it  should 
stir  all  the  compassion  in  our  hearts.  We  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  what  it  means  to  long  for  things 
that  are  just  and  right  in  themselves,  and  be  denied 
them  at  every  step  by  circumstances  made  for  us 
before  we  existed.  To  look  upon  a  school-room  of 
poor  children,  or  even  middle  class  children,  and  know 
the  life  struggle  that  is  before  them,  is  enough  to  stir 
our  profoundest  pity.  But  why  do  I  except  the  rich 
children?  Opportunity  stands  at  their  door  beckon- 
ing them  on  to  the  best  things,  but  because  neces- 
sity is  absent  they  are  blind  to  the  beckoning  hand, 
and  settle  into  an  inertness  that  is  worse  for  character 
than  the  hardest  struggle.  So  here  they  are  on  every 
hand.  Add  to  this  the  common  lot  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  and  mankind  deserves  and  calls  for 
the  tenderest  sympathy  from  each  other." 

"  But  what  about  the  application  of  this  to  the 
teacher's  work?  That  part  of  it  appeals  to  me.  We 
can't  spend  all  our  time  with  individual  cases,  and 
since  we  must  consider  them  in  a  lot,  so  to  speak, 
how  can  we  do  differently  from  what  we  do?  I'm 
sure  I  try  to  be  conscientious  and  make  them  do  right 
as  well  as  I  can." 

"'  Make  them  do  right'?"  Yes,  that  is  just  the 
trouble.  What  is  *  right '  ?  We  set  up  a  standard  of 
right  for  these  little  mortals  in  our  care,  and  try  to 
bend  every  one  to  it  according  to  our  idea  —  and  we 
never  doubt  we  are  right.  How  I  used  to  rebel  and 
feel  injured  when  I  was  a  teacher  because  these  poor 
little  ignorant  beings  didn't  recognize  and  act  up  to  my 
standards  of  duty  and  right !  Bless  their  hearts,  they 
didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  We  were  in 
different  worlds.  And  I  dared  to  call  their  indiffer- 
ence to  what  I  was  saying,  stolidity  or  depravity. 
What  self-righteous  people  teachers  are  in  their  con- 
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demnation  6i  their  children !  Why,  as  I  look  back,  I 
think  many  of  my  children  were  too  **  born-tired/  too 
half-sick,  and  perhaps  too  hungry  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand my  fine  ethical  distinctions.  How  many  of 
them  had  come  from  homes  where  they  had  heard 
only  cross  words  and  fault-finding  from  the  moment 
they  opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning?  How  many 
of  their  parents  had  married  wrong  and  saturated  the 
home  atmosphere  with  discomfort?  Many  of  those 
poor  little  sensitive,  defrauded  tots  may  have  known 
nothing  in  their  home  life  but  discord.  Why  should 
I  have  expected  them  to  be  keyed  up  to  understand 
the  moral  harmonies  I  prescribed  for  them?  We 
grown  people  would  not  stand  the  jangle  one  hour 
that  hosts  of  children  are  obliged  to  live  in  all  the 
while ;  and  then  we  wonder  that  they  come  to  school 
*  out  of  tune.'  And  we  proceed  to  put  them  in  tune 
by  giving  them  talks  on  morals,  bunching  them  all 
up  in  a  lot,  when  no  two  of  them  need  the  same 
treatment.  We  call  this  doing  our  *  duty '  —  what  a 
stumbling  block  that  word  duty  may  be !" 

"But  there  is  a  general  code  of  morals  accepted  by 
everybody  that  must  be  taught,  no  matter  what  sort 
of  children  we  have.  You  wouldn't  condone  a  lie 
because  a  child  came  from  a  bad  home,  would 
you?" 

"Condone  it?  Oh,  no!  But  such  a  child  is  not 
to  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance  as  the  well-bom, 
well-trained  child.  The  conditions  that  lie  back  of 
the  lie  of  the  unfortunate  child  are  to  be  considered 
before  he  is  accused  of  committing  an  unpardonable 
sin.  The  sidelights  need  to  be  thrown  on  every  case 
before  a  teacher  can  decide  justly  or  punish  justly. 
But  how  can  she  get  at  the  sidelights?  you  are  going 
to  ask.  Yes,  there  is  the  difficulty  we  must  all 
acknowledge.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  known  from 
daily  association  with  each  child,  if  we  looked  closer, 
thought  more  about  it,  and  pitied  more.  But  at  the 
best,  teachers  must  grope  in  the  darkness  as  regards 
the  inner  life  of  their  children.  But  does  not  every- 
body move  slowly  and  cautiously  in  the  dark?  And 
does  not '  everybody '  include  teachers  in  the  school- 
room ?  " 


Dictionary  Strain 

^.  E.  Watt,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Graham  School,  Chicago 

THE  colored  gentlemen  who  bring  in  the  food  at  cheap 
restaurants  often  display  a  peculiar  swing  which  they 
seem  to  think  graceful  and  which  provokes  the 
risibles  of  the  farmers  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  thing.  Instead  of  placing  a  dish  directly  on  the  table, 
the  waiter  puts  a  curve  into  the  mention  and  brings  away  his 
hand  with  a  reverse  of  the  curve.  As  he  straightens  up  to 
walk  away,  he  gets  his  perpendicular  with  a  poetry  of 
motion  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  anyone  else  to  ac- 
quire. 

There  are  white  people,  too,  who  are  so  fully  determined 
to  stand  erect  that  they  lean  backwards.  There  are  edu- 
cators who  put  ridiculous  curves  into  their  speech,  thinking 
they  are  doing  an  elegant  thing,  but  deceiving  few  besides 
themselves. 

Teachers  are  to  blame  for  much  of  this,  for  they  practice 
it  more  than  any  other  class,  although  clergymen  and  law- 
yers seem  to  be  striving  for  honors  in  the  same  bad  way. 
Notice  how  they  mispronounce  words  ending  in  or.  The 
great  governor  of  our  state  has  to  get  used  to  being  called 
the  governorr;  jurorrs  are  appealed  to  by  lawyers  who 
think  they  are  making  a  display  of  propriety ;  cheap  actors 
call  themselves  actorrs ;  writers  are  called  authorrs ;  and  I 
presume  of  all  teachers  there  are  many  who  would  be  grat- 


ified if  they  could  find  reason  for  giving  the  sound  of  short 
o  to  teacher  and  spell  it  teacher. 

It  might  as  well  have  been  so ;  but  it  wasn't  The  ending 
£7^  means  the  doer,  and  it  is  also  spelled  er,  ir,  yr,  ur,  and  ar. 
But  it  is  pronounced  the  same  by  the  cultured  speaker,  no 
matter  how  the  ending  is  spelled.  If  this  statement  inclines 
the  temperature  of  the  reader  to  rise,  he  is  advised  to  hold 
it  down  till  he  has  looked  into  one  of  the  recent  diction- 
aries awhile. 

And  while  you  are  looking,  just  observe  the  folly  that  has 
been  perpetrated  in  words  ending  in  ment,  American 
pupils  have  been  tortured  into  pronouncing  such  words  with 
an  awkward  precision  in  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  which 
is  painful  to  all  hearers  who  have  not  been  abused  in  the 
same  way.  Moment,  element,  payment,  consignment,  det- 
riment, and  the  like^are  all  pronounced  by  such  persons 
with  an  attitude  of  mind  similar  to  the  pose  of  the  body  in 
the  most  strained  effects  in  the  cake  walk. 

Dickens  made  such  sport  of  the  American  accent  in 
words  ending  in  aty  and  ory  that  this  awkwardness  has 
much  diminished.  But  the  lesson  is  not  quite  learned  by 
our  educators ;  for  recently  some  superintendents  assumed 
to  go  over  the  matter  together,  and  announced  that  it  is 
wrong  to  put  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  primary  or 
secondary,  but  dodged  the  point  of  stating  that  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  antepenult  is  also  wrong. 

Because  the  natural  vowel  (between  Italian  a  and  short 
a)  is  made  with  perfect  ease,  it  is  really  the  most  used 
vowel  in  all  languages.  In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  the  only  vowel  at  first,  and  the  sounds  we  speak' 
of,  as  vowel  sounds  are  modifications  of  it,  made  by  drawing 
the  vocal  organs  into  strained  positions.  Note  the  structure 
of  the  Hebrew  language  in  this  regard,  the  vowel  points 
being  often  omitted  because  so  readily  supplied  by  the 
reader. 

But  when  the  vocal  tube  is  formed  to  produce  certain 
consonants  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  this  sound,  and  so 
another  sound  is  very  much  used  in  English  in  places  where 
the  spelling  does  not  indicate  that  it  belongs.  This  sound 
is  almost  short  1.  It  occurs  properly  between  such  letters 
as  /,  </,  k,  and  g  hard. 

All  vowels  not  under  accent  or  emphasis  tend  towards  the 
natural  vowel  or  towards  short  1.  The  use  of  these  two 
easy  vowels  is  the  shibboleth  to  correct  speech.  The  cul- 
tured person  never  pronounces  the  name  Alice  with  the 
natural  vowel  in  the  second  syllable.  Neither  does  he  use 
it  in  such  words  as  waited,  added,  courted.  He  who  says 
courtud  or  courtahd,  shows  bad  breeding;  he  who  says 
courtedd,  with  exact  short  e  should  not  be  courted  by 
anyone  who  cares  for  correct  speech.  But  he  who  drops 
the  short  e  sound  well  towards  short  1  without  specially 
thinking  what  he  is  doing  to  the  vowel  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  being  well-bom  orthoepically. 

Recited,  gladness,  prophet,  and  vUlage  sink  their  short 
unaccented  vowels  towards  short  1.  Why?  Because  that 
was  evidently  the  custom  before  the  Roman  alphabet  was 
applied  to  the  writing  of  English,  and  e  or  a  was  employed 
in  the  spelling  of  the  words  merely  because  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  letter  there  and  either  letter  would  answer 
well  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  early  writers.  The 
letters  adopted  for  the  spelling  of  English  never  were 
intended  to  spell  exactly,  but  they  were  agreed  upon  by 
common  consent  after  a  long  struggle  with  many  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  words,  and  it  is  not  k  sign  of  culture  to 
persist  in  pronouncing  English  as  it  is  spelled. 

The  folly  of  those  who  have  drilled  hundreds  of  pupils 
continuously  on  such  words  as  indivisibility,  with  the  intend 
tion  of  making  tl^em  believe  that  the  only  virtuous  way  of 
speaking  the  word  is  with  an  exact  short  sound  of  1  in  every 
syllable,  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  There  is  no  short 
sound  of  I  in  that  word  except  in  the  syllables  under  accent. 
No  unaccented  syllable  has  either  an  exact  long  or  short 
vowel  sound ;  it  has  a  modified  sound  tending  towards  either 
the  'natural  vowel  or  towards  short  1. 

Notice  the  overschooled  pronunciation  sometimes  heard 
of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Monday  has  no 
business  with  the  long  sound  of  a  any  more  than  it  has  with 
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the  short  sound  of  0.  Both  vowels  are  modified  from  what 
the  letters  mdicate.  The  sanctimonious  manner  in  which 
long  e  is  thrown  into  such  words  as  behind,  before,  beyond, 
and  believe  is  a  notable  example  of  pertinacity  in  a  bad 
cause.  And  yet  the  cultured  speaker  does  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  saying  biffore  nor  even  Mundy. 

This  uncomfortable  and  incorrect  pronunciation  which 
Ihe  schools  have  done  much  to  produce  in  America,  and 
which  is  still  being  forced  upon  the  children  and  students  in 
many  of  them  to  this  day  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  incon- 
venience to  those  who  acquire  it.  It  is  so  tedious  to  mankind 
generally,  especially  to  those  who  have  declared  their 
independence  from  it  and  will  not  use  it  although  they  were 
taught  that  it  is  right,  that  they  often  manifest  their  dis- 
pleasure in  strong  terms.  The  ordinary  man  will  not  do 
business  with  a  young  man  who  uses  it  if  he  can  avoid  him. 
When  the  business  man  hears  it  he  at  once  concludes  the 
owner  of  the  voice  does  not  know  anything  about  business. 
He  is  generally  right. 

The  woman  teacher  who  thus  mispronounces  often  won- 
ders why  she  is  not  more  successful  in  society.  She  fancies 
her  superior  culture  puts  a  bar  between  her  and  others, 
and  she  sees  that  they  are  somewhat  afraid  of  her. 
The  bar  is  actually  there,  and  they  do  avoid  her ;  but  it  is 
not  because  of  her  superior  culture ;  it  is  because  of  her  in- 
ferior culture.  Her  unnatural  expression  makes  those  about 
her  feel  their  hair  inclining  to  rise.  It  is  usually  a  very 
reckless  yotmg  man  who  dares  to  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  lady  who  uses  language  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made. 

The  preacher  who  uses  it  drops  in  among  wicked  men 
hoping  to  show  them  by  his  familiar  manner  that  he  does 
not  hold  himself  aloof  from  sinners.  But  he  hasn't  been 
long  among  the  sinners  before  they  begin  to  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  him.  Then  he  notes  the  approaching  coldness, 
and  laments  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  its  total  abhor- 
rence of  godly  things.  It  is  his  ungodly  pronunciation  that 
drives  men  from  him,  keeping  his  congregation  small  and 
that  mainly  composed  of  women  who  can  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  much  better  than  men. 

Oh,  yes ;  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  great  preacher 
and  fill  his  church  every  Sunday  with  the  pronunciation  of 
the  schools  upon  his  lips ;  but  such  a  man  is  a.  wonder,  and 
not  to  be  considered  among  the  common  run  of  preachers. 
The  preacher  who  uses  this  dictionary  stiffness  habitually  is 
far  more  hampered  in  his  efforts  to  reach  men  than  he 
would  be  if  he  spoke  naturally  and  wore  a  comic  mask 
while  in  the  pulpit.  People  wouldn't  be  compelled  to  look 
at  him,  and  they  could  get  some  good  from  his  discourse 
while  looking  away.  But  the  man  who  puts  a  false  face  on 
his  tongue  and  tries  to  convert  sinners  is  bumping  his  head 
against  a  fairly  steady  stone  wall.  There  may  be  a  head 
now  and  then  hard  enough  to  make  an  impression,  but 
most  heads  suffer  in  such  work. 


Courtesy  Clubs 

Mary  Catherine  Judd,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

AN    offered    chair,   a  pleasant  greeting,   a   beautiful 
thought  expressed  in  the  choice  language  of  some 
master  of  poetry  or  prose,  these  are  little  things, 
but  when  the  chance  or  frequent  visitor  to  a  school- 
room finds  these  courtesies  always  offered  him  or  her  by 
different  individual  children,  the  memory  of  them  makes 
the  day  more  pleasant  and  the  skies  to  seem  brighter. 

Children  of  all  ages  love  to  perform  these  and  other  little 
acts  of  courtesy.  Even  the  nervous,  awkward  boy,  with 
hands  and  feet  too  large  for  nimble  use,  sees  these  little 
deeds  and  delights  to  tell  of  them  at  his  home.  But  even 
in  the  best  regulated  family  circles  the  little  ones  have  to  be 
trained  and  their  attention  called  a  hundred  times  or  more 
to  the  necessity  of  saying  "Please,"  "Thank  you,"  and 
other  little  civilities  which  help  to  make  the  little  gentleman 
or  tiny  lady. 


"  Blood  will  always  tell,"  we  say,  and  the  thoroughbred 
with  a  long  list  of  pedigreed  ancestors,  whether  of  the  race 
of  dog,  horse,  or  man,  will  show  his  breeding  with  less  effort 
than  the  offspring  of  ill-bred  parents ;  but  early  training  is 
always  necessary  if  the  thoroughbred  blood  is  to  attain  the 
points  of  excellence  expected  of  it. 

It  has  been  proved  on  the  race  tracks  aV  Palo  Alto,  Cah- 
fornia,  that  colts  of  the  wonderful  thoroughbred  horses 
owned  by  the  founder  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  took  to  racing  with  one  another  on  the  "  kinder- 
garten track,"  as  it  was  called,  with  the  vim  and  vigor  of  an 
inherited  instinct.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  had  been 
trained  from  infantile  colthood  on  the  same  curved  and 
limited  play-ground.  ' 

Every  teacher  or  other  person  whose  life  brings  them  in 
contact  with  young  children,  can  quickly  tell  which  young 
beginners  on  life's  beaten  tracks  have  had  the  immeasurable 
advantage  of  having  a  longer  or  shorter  line  of  ancestry 
trained  to  habits  which  make  the  leaders  in  life's  race.  The 
gentle,  thoughtful  child  who  quickly  returns  thanks  for 
^vors  received,  either  by  smiles  or  words,  the  hearty,  robust 
boy  or  girl  who  shows  regret  for  mistakes,  and  the  deft  hand 
of  the  little  artist  or  penman,  each  and  all  tell  without  words 
the  story  of  the  training  of  some  one  who  has  preceded 
them  in  their  genealogical  record. 

Teachers  are  somehow  trained  to  have  the  perfected,  the 
ideal,  the  one  hundred  per  cent  pupil  in  mind,  and  this  idea 
drops  out  when  the  dirty-sleeved,  soiled-skinned,  ill-smelling 
child  of  untrained,  semi-civilized,  unpedigreed  sons  of  toil 
and  smoke  appear  in  the  school-room. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  said  a  teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  this 
motley  crowd,  "that 'All  men  are  born  equal,'  for  that  is 
positively  false." 

"  No ;  but  the  correct  quotation,  *A11  men  are  created 
equal,'  is  true,  and  we  are  toying  to  lead  upward  those  who 
have  fallen,  to  the  heights  others  have  gained,"  was  the 
happy  answer. 

Some  children  climb  more  quickly  to  better  school  results 
on  the  scale  or  ladder  marked  fifty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  one  study  than  in  another.  Some  succeed  like 
Michael  Angelo  in  everything  they  undertake.  But  even 
the  slowest-brained  understands  the  laws  of  kindness,  and 
the  familiar  couplet  tells  us  plainly  that 

^  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  * 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.** 

Some  wise  men  have  deprecated  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  country  and  city  teachers  were  young  women  fresh  from 
college  or  other  school  life.  "  It  takes  men  of  muscle  to 
bring  boys  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  into  any  sense 
of  decency  und  order,"  has  been  said  more  than  once.  But 
somehow,  the  stories  of  our  youth,  where  kindness  conquered 
brute  strength,  seem  to  be  verified  in  the  success  of  these 
sweet  girl  graduates,  from  year  to  year,  as  they  mould  the 
minds  and  manner  of  the  muscular  youth  of  country  and 
town. 

Formulated  rules  help  in  arithmetic,  and  other  book 
studies.  We  have  no  common  school  book,  teaching  by 
recited  lessons  from  its  pages,  the  rules  of  civility  demanded 
of  the  educated  young  American.  The  daily  repetition  of 
the  ten  commandments  given  man  on  Mount  Sinai  would  be 
an  excellent  help  in  giving  the  true  basis  for  all  laws  of 
courtesy,  and  two  teachers  of  little  ones  have  given  these 
moral  laws  in  rhyme  as  a  beginning  to  the  lessons  on 
common  politeness. 

No  one  as  yet  has  checked  this  method  of  theirs  by 
calling  it  religious  teaching  and  consequently  unfit  for  our 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  ever  will.  We 
have,  in  our  building,  formed  each  school-room  into  a  club, 
the  work  of  which  is  to  help  the  pupils  to  gain  self-control 
more  quickly.  Each  school  elected  by  vote  —  either  viva 
voce  or  by  ballot — its  president  and  secretary.  Each  pupil 
wrote,  or  orally  suggested,  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed 
to  establish  good  order.  From  the  rules  given  by  all,  the 
teacher  chose  those  which  iseemed  most  needful  to  her  par- 
ticular charges.  Some  rooms  retained  as  many  as  fifteen 
written  laws  of  order,  others  had  but  six  or  seven. 
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A  name  for  the  club,  a  motto,  two  colors  for  the  ribbons  to 
be  worn  on  state  occasions,  and  sometimes  a  flower  of  the 
same  colors  were  next  selected. 

All  these  proceedings  took  a  little  time,  and  were  not  on 
the  program  list  of  daily  work,  but  they  were  a  little  lesson 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  club  life,  which  their  elders  and 
others  enjoy  to  a  wide  extent  throughout  America's  cities. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  minutes  thus  lost  from  these 
recitations  were  regained  when  the  teacher's  glance  at  the 
rules  written  in  large  script  on  the  blackboard  brought  some 
offender  to  time  without  waiting  for  other  discipline.  That 
this  did  occur  we  can  truthfully  testify. 

A  copy  of  one  or  more  of  these  blackboard  silent  set  of 
monitors  may  help  to  make  more  clear  the  plan  we  have 
used.  The  following  is  what  is  used  at  present  writing  in  a 
first  grade  room : 

Kindness  Club 


Little  Folks'  Courtesy  Club 
E  Room 


MOITO 


D  Room 


Be  Kind  to  Each  Oiher 


Colors — Purple  and  gold. 
Flower — Pansy . 

President 

Secretary 

Rules 
I     Be  neat. 
II     Do  not  whisper. 

III  Do  not  use  bad  language. 

IV  Keep  pencil  out  of  mouth. 
V    Sit  still.     Stand  tall. 

VI     Keep  elbows  off  desk. 


A  third  grade  room  has  the  following  plan  : 
Lincoln  Sunshine  Club 


II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Motto 

Do  A  Kind  Act  Every  Day 

Colors 

Light  blue  and  orange 

President 

Annie  Davidson 

Secretary 
Joe  Finkelstein 

Rules 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 

And  do  it  every  day. 

ril  help  you,  you  help  me, 

Then  what  a  helping  world  'twill  be. 

Be  kind. 

Always  use  a  low  voice  when  speaking. 

Others  first. 

Always  say  "  Please,"  and  "  Thank  you." 

Do  not  interrupt.     Obey. 

Think  before  you  speak. 

Keep  desks  clean  and  in  order. 

Keep  hands  and  face  clean. 


Another  first  grade  room  of  pupils  who   have  been  in 
school  but  a  few  months  has  this  plan  : 


Help  one  another 

Colors 

Blue  and  white 

Rules 

I 

Be  in  time. 

II 

Be  polite. 

III 

Be  quiet. 

IV 

Always  obey. 

V 

Control  yourself. 

The  pupils  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  have  longer  and  more 
numerous  rules,  but  certainly  not  more  apropos^  and  when  a 
favorite  story  is  crystallized  into  a  sentence  and  embodied 
into  their  chosen  regulations,  it  works  extremely  well,  as  in 
a  fourth  grade  set  of  laws  I  found  the  phrase,  "  Remember 
the  man  out  west,"  a  story  which  was  unfamiliar  then  and 
now  to  me,  but  of  which  even  the  memory  has  had  a  good 
result  in  checking  certain  disorders  in  the  room.- 

The  selection  of  names  was  a  good  opportunity  for  use  of 
judgment,  and  an  upper  grade  room  chose  for  theirs  one 
year,  Dewey  Club,  and  this  year  the  name,  McKinley  Club, 
with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  best  qualities  of  these  heroes. 

The  selection  of  class  colors  is  a  cultivation  of  taste  in 
combination,  and  the  pupils  observe  such  matters  in  other 
places.  The  flower  was  often  selected  because  of  the  colors 
decided  upon  previously,  but  the  club  monogram  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  puzzles  to  them  all.  It  was  never 
decided  upon  hastily,  and  led  to  a  study  of  similar  hiero- 
glyphics wherever  and  whenever  found. 

The  effect  of  these  simply  made  rules  of  courtesy  may  not 
have  been  all  that  the  most  enthu$iasti6  hoped,  but  it  has 
been  a  beginning  toward  what  is  needed.  Other  rules  per- 
taining to  table  manners  followed  these  first  sets  in  some 
rooms.  Other  regulations  with  regard  to  street  and  home 
courtesies  have  been  given,  and  books  of  etiquette  have 
been  quoted  to  good  effect  by  pupils  from  all  sorts  of 
homes.  Was  the  time  really  wasted  which  may  have  been 
lost  from  arithmetic  at  the  beginning  of  these  most  necessary 
lessons  in  self-culture  and  self-control? 

Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  who  have  formulated  these 
rules  for  their  own  restraint  belong  to  that  people  of  whom 
Solomon  was  king,  and  of  whose  little  ones  he  wrote  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  when  he  said :  ''  Even  a  child  is  known 
by  his  doings  whether  his  work  be  pure  and  whether  it  be 
right."  

If  You  are  Lost 

Find  a  mature  tree  that  stands  apart  from  its  fellows. 
Even  if  it  is  only  slightly  separated  it  will  do.  The  bark  of 
this  tree  will  be  harder,  drier,  and  lighter  in  color  on  the 
south  side.  On  the  north  it  will  be  darker,  and  often  at  the 
roots  of  it  will  have  a  clump  of  mould  or  moss.  On 
the  south  sides  of  all  evergreen  trees,  gum,  which  oozes  from 
wounds  or  knot-holes,  will  be  hard  and  amber-colored.  On 
the  north,  this  gum  is  softer,  gets  covered  with  dust,  and  is 
of  a  dirty  gray.  In  fall  or  winter,  trees  which  show  a  rough 
bark  will  have  nests  of  insects  in  the  crevices  on  the  south. 

A  tree  which  stands  in  the  open  land  will  have  its  larger 
limbs  and  rougher  bark  on  the  south  side.  Hardwood  trees 
— the  oak,  the  ash,  elms,  hickories,  mesquits,  and  so  forth — 
have  moss  and  mould  on  the  north.  Leaves  are  smaller, 
tougher,  lighter  in  color,  and  with  darker  veins  on  the  south. 
On  the  north  they  are  longer,  of  darker  green,  and  with 
lighter  veins.  Spiders  build  on  the  north  side.  Any  savm 
or  cut  stump  will  give  you  the  compass  points,  because  the 
concentric  rings  are  thicker  on  the  south  side.  The  heart 
of  the  stump  is  thus  nearer  to  the  north  side.  All  these 
things  are  the  effects  of  sun.  Stones  are  bare  on  the  south 
side,  and  if  they  have  moss  at  all  it  will  be  on  the  north.  At 
best,  on  the  sunny  side  only  a  thin  covering  of  harsh,  half- 
dry  moss  will  be  found.  On  the  south  side  df  a  hill  the 
ground  is  more  noisy  under  foot.  On  the  north  side,  ferns, 
mosses,  and  late  flowers  grow. 
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Ever  a  Song 

Tis  the  golden  ^leam  of  an  antumn  day 
With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play, 
And  a  tender  touch  on  everything 
As  if  antumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may  grow, 
And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sere ; 

But  whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow, 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 


■Riley 


The  School-boy  in  October 

The  cabined  school-boy,  on  nneasy  seat, 

By  slow  degrees 
Prepares  his  dreary  lesson  to  repeat; 
While  through  the  glass  he  sees 
How  gorgeous  are  the  forest  trees, 
With  soldier  plumes  all  red  and  bright, 

And  crimson  ensigns  on  the  air; 
And  dreams  with  mad  delight. 

How  nimble  squirrels  frolic  there; 
Half  thinks  he  hears  the  walnuts  on  the  leaves 
Let  go  their  hold, 
Like  lamps  of  gold, 
And  for  the  woody  mazes  all  day  grieves. 

—  J,  E.  Rankin 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     II 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Supt  J.  M.  Greenwood 

THERE  is  no  one  method  used  exclusively  in  teaching 
primary  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas 
City  ;  but  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  types  em- 
ployed and  combinations  of  these  types  in  which  one 
method  or  another  is  the  predominating  feature.  Much  lati- 
tude is  given  to  teachers  and  principals  in  working  out  results, 
and  no  two  schools  proceed  exactly  alike  either  in  the  method 
of  presentation  or  in  the  subject  matter  handled. 

The  children  do  not  start  to  school  before  they  are  six 
years  old.  If  the  children,  when  they  first  enter  school, 
cannot  count  objects  to  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  they 
are  taught  to  do  so.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  variety,  they  are 
taught  to  count  ten  or  twenty  objects  in  both  English  and 
German,  or  in  English  and  French.  After  counting  objects, 
the  children  are  next  taught  that  figures  stand  for  things, 
and  in  this  way  if  they  do  not  already  know  the  figures,  they 
learn  them,  too ;  also  that  of  two  like  things,  one  may  be 
larger,  smaller,  or  of  the  same  size  as  the  other. 

The  general  plan  of  procedure  is  first  the  concrete  devel- 
opment of  each  subject,  illustrated  and  fixed  in  the  child^s 
mind,  followed  by  well-chosen  drills.  Fractions  and  whole 
numbers  are  taught  from  the  beginning.  The  methods 
chiefly  pursued  in  primary  number  work  are  known  as  the 
"  Longan  Method  in  Arithmetic,"  "  Speer's  Primary  Arith- 
metic," Hall's  "  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic,"  Walsh's  "  Spiral 
Plan  of  Arithmetic,"  and  much  straight  arithmetic,  and  then 
various  blendings  of  all  these,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  underlying  principle  in  all  arithmetical  teaching  of 
whatever  kind  in  the  beginning,  is  to  build  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  a  clear  concept  of  each  operation  by  the  use  of 
objects,  or  illustrations,  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

A  short  description  will  illustrate  this  idea  quite  clearly. 
Let  the  primary  teacher,  as  soon  as  the  children  can  count 


objects,  say,  to  twenty,  correctly,  be  supplied  with  a  dozen 
or  more  yard-sticks  and  with  three  or  more  times  as  many 
foot-rulers.  These  rulers  and  yard-sticks  are  placed  on 
a  long  table  in  the  room,  and  the  little  children  are  called 
out  by  the  teacher  and  they  take  their  places  in  front  of  the 
table,  standing  opposite  the  teacher  where  all  can  see  and 
take  part  in  what  is  done.  The  teacher  asks  two  pupils, 
perhaps  a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  come  to  the  side  of  the  table 
where  she  stands.  She  tells  one  of  them  to  pick  up  a  yard- 
stick and  hold  it  so  all  can  see  it.  The  pupil  does  so. 
Then  she  asks  the  other  to  pick  up  as  many  foot-rulers  as 
will  be  as  long  as  the  yard-stick.  The  first  child  holds  the 
yard-stick  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  then  places  the  three 
one-foot  rulers  end  to  end  on  the  yard-stick,  or  if  the  yard- 
stick be  laid  on  the  table,  then  alongside  the  yard-stick.  If 
all  the  children,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  do  not  know  the 
length  of  the  yard-stick,  or  of  the  ruler,  these  lengths  may  be 
told  them;  but  the  chance  that  some  one,  or  several  of 
them,  knows,  is  almost  a  certainty.  / 

Prior  to  this,  the  pupils  have,  no  doubt,  learned  the  names 
of  the  figures,  say  to  2oi  perhaps  to  50,  or  to  100.  Here, 
however,  we  are  engaged  at  present  with  another  idea,  that 
of  relation.  The  children  see  that  three  one-foot  rulers 
make  one  yard  in  length.  Now,  it  is  proper  to  ask  —  How 
many  feet  in  one  yard  ?  How  many  leet  in  two  yards  ?  If 
the  little  ones  cannot  tell  or  see  at  once  how  to  answer,  two 
of  the  class  will  step  around  to  the  teacher's  side  of  the 
table,  and  show,  by  putting  the  yard-sticks  end  to  end,  and 
then  placing  the  foot-rulers  the  entire  length  of  the  two. 
The  possibilities  of  questions  are  now  greatly  multiplied. 
The  teacher  will  now  put  figures  on  the  board  so  all  can  see 
them,  thus :  3  feet  make  i  yard,  or  briefly,  i  yard  =  3  feet, 
t  yards  =  6  feet,  and  so  on,  owing  to  the  age  and  appre- 
hension of  the  class.  Gradually,  arithmetical  signs  are 
introduced  and  explained  as  the  pupils  have  occasion  to  use 
them. 

Again,  i  foot  is  what  part  of  a  yard  ?  and  when  the  chil- 
dren have  the  idea,  the  symbol,  i  foot  is  ^  of  a  yard,  should 
be  used,  and  they  should  read  it  off  just  as  they  do  any  other 
kind  of  writing  or  printing ;  2  feet  =  f  of  a  yard,  and  so  on, 
*for  3  feet,  4  feet,  etc. 

By  using  the  foot-ruler  and  the  yard- stick  as  starting 
points,  the  children  get  thirds  as  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
they  will  read  thirds  just  as  readily  as  they  do  whole 
numbers,  but  when  they  come  to  deal  with  thirds^  the  con- 
cept already  constructed  in  the  mind  forms  the  entire 
background  upon  which  they  work  at  first.  This  is  natural, 
I  think. 

For  teaching  hahfes,  thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  twelfths,  the 
foot-ruler  alone  may  be  used  as  the  initial  movement.  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  provided  with  a  foot-ruler,  and  it  may 
be  that  all  of  them  may  not  know  that  the  ruler  is  twelve 
inches  long.  If  they  do  not  know  this,  the  teacher  will  call 
attention  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  and  the  children  will  soon 
become  interested  in  learning  about  the  length  of  the  ruler. 
From  it  they  learn  that  6  inches  =  \  foot ;  4  inches  =  \ 
of  a  foot ;  3  inches  =:  ^  of  a  foot ;  2  inches  1=  ^  =  ^  of 
a  foot;  I  inch  1=  ^  of  a  foot;  9  inches  =  J  of  a  foot;  10 
inches  =  ^  of  a  foot ;  1 1  inches  zz:  |^  of  a  foot,  and  so  on. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  idea  finds  a  clear  lodgment  in  the  child's 
mind,  the  symbol  should  be  taught  him  then  and  there,  so 
that  he  reads  the  number  that  stands  for  what  he  has 
learned.  That  is,  he  says  6  inches  =  ^  foot.  He  sees 
what  "  6  "  stands  for,  and  what  "12"  stands  for,  and  so  on 
with  every  other  arithmetical  symbol.  He  learns  how  to  do 
the  thing,  and  then  to  read  the  symbols  that  represent  what 
he  has  done,  thus  the  transition  from  doing  to  the  symbolic 
expression  is  easy  and  intelligently  made.  All  of  this  must 
be  done  a  step  at  a  time,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

By  using  giils,  pints,  quarts,  half-gallon  and  gallon 
measures,  that  is,  by  showing  how  many  gills  make  one  pint, 
using  water  for  the  purpose,  the  child  gets  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  how  much  is  a  gill,  and  how  many  gills  make  a  pint, 
and  so  on.  As  each  measures  out,  by  pouring  from  a 
smaller  vessel  into  a  larger,  or  vice  versa,  reduction  both 
ascending  and  descending  is  taught,  and  the  child  does 
the  thing,  and  simply  tells  how  he  does  it^and  how  he  knows 
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that  he  has  done  it.  He  knows  that  he  knows.  He  has 
learned  in  a  week  or  two  liquid  measure,  and  the  learning 
process  has  been  one  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  will  always  be  useful  as  well  as 
disciplinary. 

The  fractions  that  occur,  or  rather  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  this  table  are  halves ^  fourths ^  eighths.  Halves 
in  quarts,  fourths  in  gills  and  gallons,  and  eighths  in  pints 
making  one  gallon ;  but  it  is  easy  to  extend  to  sixteenths, 
thirty-seconds,  and  so  on — questions  which  the  children 
will  always  take  a  lively  interest  in.  The  same  method  of 
usiiifg  the  symbols  is  employed  with  this  table  as  with  the 
preceding.  ' 

The  next  in  order  would  be  Avoirdupois  Weight.  Here, 
again,  the  children  learn  to  measure  by  weighing,  using  such 
scales  as  are  found  in  the  grocery  stores.  They  may  begin 
with  the  ounce  or  the  half-ounce,  then  all  fractional  parts  of 
sixteen  are  easily  found.  Here,  again,  reduction  is  taught 
in  both  directions  simultaneously,  without  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms,  that  is,  by  changing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
denomination,  or  the  reverse. 

Dry  Measure  may  be  attacked  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar,  which  I  need  not  illustrate  in  this  connection. 

To  teach  fifths  and  tenths^  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  are 
used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  up  the  real  concept  of 
these  nuterial  things.  For  instance,  the  learner  sees  that  five 
pennies  make  one  nickel  in  value ;  also  that  i  penny  =  ^  of 
a  nickel ;  2  pennies  =  ^  of  a  nickel ;  3  pennies  .=  |^  of  a 
nickel,  and  so  on. 

To  reach  tenths,  ten  pennies,  or  two  nickels,  make  one 
dime;  that  i  penny  =  ^^  of  a  dime ;  2  pennies  =  ^,  and 
so  on. 

For  sevenths,  the  unit  is  the  week,  and  i  day  =  f  of  a 
week ;  2  days  =  ^ ;  3  days  =  ^,  and  so  on. 

All  this  can  be  easily  done  and  very  much  more,  in  the 
first  year  the  little  children  enter  school,  and  it  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  for  the  children  to  have  done  these  arith- 
metical tables  in  the  concrete  way  I  have  indicated;  and 
besides,  the  tables  are  fixed  in  their  minds  for  all  time,  and 
it  paves  the  way  for  much  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
arithmetical  work  in  later  years. 

Lest  some  infer  that  what  has  been  outlined  is  more  than 
the  children  can  do  in  numbers  the  first  year  in  school,  it  is 
pertinent  to  remark  that,  in  addition,  they  give  about  one- 
half  their  time  to  straight  arithmetical  work  in  reading  and 
writing  numbers  and  solving  such  exercises  in  the  four 
fundamental  rules  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions  as  chil- 
dren will  do  when  they  are  put  to  work  in  earnest.  The 
straight  arithmetic  work  is  rapid  work. 

Yesterday,  I  was  in  a  first  grade  room  where  the  children 
were  telling  how  many  pints,  quarts,  half-gallons,  there 
were  in  two  gallons,  and  the  teacher  was  firing  the  questions 
steadily  and  rapidly  at  the  pupils.  Each  pupil  raised  his 
hand  as  quickly  as  the  question  was  asked,  and  each 
answered  instantiy  when  called  upon.  I  listened  some  five 
minutes  to  questions  and  answers,  and  just  as  a  stout 
youngster  about  seven  years  of  age  had  been  called  upon 
and  answered  his  question  correctly,  I  asked  permission  to 
question  him,  and  began  by  asking  as  follows :  How  many 
tens  in  25?  What  is  the  half  of  25?  How  many  twenties 
in  50?  How  many  twenties  in  42  ?  What  is  the  fourth  of 
42?  What  is  three-fourths  of  100?  What  is  the  half  of 
100?  What  is  the  half  of  a  half?  He  never  hesitated,  and 
all  the  class  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  to  see 
whether  he  would  make  a  mistake,  but  he  did  not  falter  a 
moment. 

"  Now,  children,"  I  said,  "  I  want  you  to  read  me  some 
numbers.  Who  will  tell  me  what  stands  for  a  thousand?" 
Hands  of  all  in  the  room  went  up  and  there  were  forty-six 
children  present.  The  first  child  I  called  on  said, ''  ^'* 
and  I  replied,  "  Right!  Who  will  tell  me  in  figures  ?  "  All 
hands  went  up  again.  I  asked  a  little  girl,  who  said,  "  One 
and  three  naughts."  All  nodded  assent.  Next  I  said, 
"  100,  300,  500,  are  how  many  hundred?"  Promptly  came 
the  answer,  "  900." 

I  now  went  to  the  board  and  told  them  to  shut  their. eyes, 
or  bow  their  heads,  till  I  said  "Up,"    I  wrptc  <♦  j,6oo." 


At  the  given  signal  their  hands  went  up  instantly,  and  when 
I  called  on  a  pupil,  the  number  was  told  as  quickly  as  he 
could  speak.  I  now  wrote  20,000,  which  was  disposed  of  as 
easily  as  they  would  read  a  number  of  two  figures.  The  last 
number  I  asked  these  children  to  tell  me  was  80,000. 
Answered  instantly. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  for  children  to  read  numbers  of 
several  figures  than  it  is  to  know  or  find  out  a  word  of  four, 
five,  six,  or  seven  letters,  and  frequently  not  so  dificult. 
There  is  a  rhythm  about  numbers  which  is  pleasing  to 
children. 

The  little  children  should  always  get  two  phases  of 
number  work  —  the  concrete  and  the  abstract  —  or  rather 
the  two  go  almost  hand  in  hand,  the  concrete  slightly  pre- 
ceding. 

Some  teach  the  multiplication  table  by  the  laboratory 
method,  but  that  is  a  loss  of  energy,  as  well  as  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  wearing  out  of  mateiial  to  little  purpose.  Far 
better  to  put  children  to  work  on  this  table  in  a  sensible 
manner,  and  let  them  do  it  while  they  are  resting,  than  to 
spread  it  out  over  two  or  three  years. 

A  word  here  will  not  be  out  of  place  —  children  learn 
readily  the  tables  I's,  2's,  3's,  4's,  the  s's,  and  also  the  io*s; 
the  6's,  7's,  8%  and  9*s  are  more  difficult,  but  a  few  illustra- 
tions which  any  one  can  give  by  studying  the  nines,  will 
render  this  table  easy.  The  elevens  are  almost  as  easy  as 
the  tens  up  to  99,  and  the  twelves  are  not  hard.  The  best 
way  to  learn  the  multiplication  table  is  to  learn  it  quickly. 

All  our  work  is  oral  and  written,  and  the  children  do  both 
kinds.  The  object  is  to  lay  an  intelligent  foundation  on  a 
rational  basis. 

Second  Year  Work 

In  the  second  year,  the  work  is  given  a  broader  meaning, 
and  it  is  extended  in  all  directions,  using  whole  numbers  and 
fractions  indiscriminately. 

As  was  just  stated,  the  work  takes  on  a  broader  meaning 
in  all  directions,  and  it  is  in  the  second  and  third  grades 
that  the  skilful  teacher  will  continue  to  work  on  the  founda- 
tion of  this  subject.  Some  time  during  the  second  year,  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  is  the 
time  to  begin  teaching  the  pupils  percentage,  which  is  no 
more  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  word.  Some  call  it 
the  relation  of  one  number  to  another,  but  I  prefer  to  use 
percentage  and  relation  as  the  problem  or  the  question 
demands.  As  has  been  already  explained  in  the  first  year's 
work,  the  pupils  have  learned  and  retained  what  part  say 
"  6  inches  is  of  12  inches  "  ;  also  what  part  one  small  num- 
ber, integral  or  fractional,  is  of  another  related  to  it.  To 
illustrate,  if  the  teacher  says,  "  12  inches  is  100  per  cent  of 
itself ;  what  per  cent  of  1 2  inches  is  6  inches  ?  "  the  answer 
"50  per  cent,"  is  given.  Again,  "  If  10  be  100  per  cent  of 
itself,  what  per  cent  of  10  is  5 ?"  These  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  the  word  per  cent  is  introduced,  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  pupils  have  the  idea  which  has  been 
reached  previously. 

Pursuing  this  thought  further,  using  the  foot-ruler,  the 
questions  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  as :  3  inches  is  what 
per  cent  of  12  inches?  3  inches  is  what  part  of  12  inches? 
4  inches  is  what  per  cent  of  1 2  inches  ?  4  inches  is  what 
part  of  1 2  inches  ?  8  inches  is  what  part  of  t  2  inches  ?  8 
inches  is  what  per  cent  of  12  inches?  9  inches  is  what  part 
of  1 2  inches  ?  9  inches  is  what  per  cent  of  1 2  inches  ?  i 
foot  is  what  part  of  i  yard  ?  i  foot  is  what  per  cent  of  i 
yard  ?  2  feet  is  what  part  of  i  yard  ?  2  feet  is  what  per 
cent  of  I  yard  ?  3  feet  is  what  part  of  i  yard  ?  3  feet  is 
what  per  cent  of  i  yard  ?  4  feet  is  what  per  cent  of  i  yard  ? 
4  feet  is  what  per  cent  of  2  yards  ?  and  so  on. 

The  measures  in  liquid  measure  afford  excellent  drills  in 
percentage  by  this  method  of  comparison,  and  the  idea  of 
parts  of  one  thing  being  such  a  per  cent  of  another  with 
which  it  is  compared  —  a  rational  plan  of  buOding  up  the 
right  kind  of  a  body  of  arithmetical  knowledge  in  the  child's 
mind  is  pursued. 

The  skilful  teacher  will  use  various  kinds  of  devices  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  way  of  weights, 
measures,  and  so  forth.      lines,  squares,  rectangles,  all 
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present  strong  illustrations  to  the  eye,  and  since  some  chil- 
dren need  to  see  fects  pictured  vividly,  they  are  helps  to  the 
constructive  imagination  of  many  children. 

From  what  has  preceded,  the  children  can  now  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  and  divide  simple  numbers,  whether  they  are 
integral  or  fractional.  To  show  how  they  work  at  it,  I  will 
ask  the  pupils  to  add  f  +  f.  This  is  the  way  they  go  about 
it :  "f  are  equal  to  ^^  of  a  foot ;  |  to  ^  of  a  foot ;  ^  and 
^  arc  H  o*  a  ^oot>  OT  i  foot  and^  of  a  foot." 

But  if  this  question  be  to  divide  f  by  f  the  preparatory 
process  of  reduction  is  the  same,  except  that  the  result  is 
A  "^  A»  O""  t-  I^  it  be  to  subtract  f  from  |,  then  it  is  to 
take  the  difference  between  ^^  of  a  foot  and  ^  of  a  foot,  or 
^otafoot 

Instead  of  chaotic  addition,  the  children,  after  working 
with  simple  numbers,  should  be  taught  to  combine  numbers 
in  a  systematic  manner.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  using 
6  -f-  7-  The  dominant  thing  here  is  to  teach  that  whenever 
6  and  7  are  added,  or  7  and  6,  the  first  figure  is  "  3." 
How  shall  this  notion  become  automatic  ?  Thus  6  +  7  = 
13 ;  16  +  7  =  23 ;  26  4-  7  =  33  ;  36  +  7  =  43,  and  so 
on.  The  mind  centres  itself  on  the  first  figure,  "  3,"  so 
that  whenever  the  learner  adds  6  and  7,  or  7  and  6,  "  3  " 
comes  up. 

So  it  is  for  any  other  two  digits,  as :  8  +  9  =  17  ;  18 
+  9  =  27;  28  +   9   =    37;    38  +  9  z=  47,  and   so 


on.    The  idea  while  working  on  8  and  9  is  to  get  "7." 

Instead,   therefore,   in  drilling    chaotically  on    random  ^ 
groups,  better  results  are  obtained  by  fixing  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  fixing  so  well  that  it  sticks,  than  to  flit  from  one 
combination  to  another  without  making  a  lasting  impression. 

The  pupil  should  always  start  with  what  he  already  knows, 
and  add  to  this  stock  something  new  each  day,  though  it 
may  be  only  a  very  little.  Progress  never  comes  from  keep- 
ing children  marking  time  on  what  they  already  know. 
Each  lesson,  with  previous  knowledge  as  a  starting  point, 
should  lead  out  to  something  else.  Pupils  should  be  quick, 
accurate  in  all  combinations  of  two  digits.  They  should,  by 
the  middle  of  the  second  year,  be  able  to  tell  instantly  the 
sum  of  say  "46  and  38."  Accurate  perception  and  quick 
computation  should  characterize  all  their  work. 

The  attitude  of  mind  with  which  the  pupil  should  come 
to  his  work  and  keep  at  it,  is  that  of  concentrated  attention 
on  what  is  done  or  being  done.  He  should  not  be  too 
quick,  but  quick.  His  mind  should  swing  out  to  its  full 
length.  It  does  not  hurt  children  to  let  them  work.  Keep 
them  in  the  spirit  to  work.  Give  them  power  to  attack  new 
problems.  Strong  teachers  will  always  make  pupils  q\iick, 
accurate,  thoughtful. 

So  far,  I  have  sketched  very  slightly  a  small  part  of  the 
work  that  children  can  do  the  first  two  years  in  the  graded 
schools. 


Taking  a  Leaf's  Picture 

Taking  a  "  leaf's  picture"  is  very  fascinating.  Procure  at 
a  photographic  supply  store  a  package  of  "  blue  print,"  in 
small  sheets.  (As  you  open  the  package  be  careful  to  let 
no  light  strike  the  paper.) 

Let  the  children  select  a  small  leaf,  place  it  on  a  sheet  of 
"  blue  print,"  and  put  both  inside  a  camera  printing  frame, 
if  you  have  one.  If  not,  put  between  a  piece  of  cardboard 
and  a  piece  of  window  glass,  slipping  rubber  bands  over  the 
ends  to  hold  all  together. 

Stand  the  frame  in  a  window  in  strong  sunlight  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  until  the  paper  has  a  "  bronze  "  effect.  Then 
remove  it  and  put  it  in  a  bowl  of  clean  water,  being  sure  that 
the  children  see  the  change  that  takes  place. 

You  should  now  have  a  beautiful  white  leaf  on  a  blue 
background. 

A  row  of  different  kinds  of  leaves  mounted  on  gray  paper 
makes  an  artistic  border  for  a  short  blackboard.  Flowers 
that  can  be  pressed  flat,  like  asters  and  daisies,  "  take  good 
pictures."  The  blue  prints  mounted  on  white  make  pretty 
covers  for  the  children's  drawings.  Let  the  children  draw 
the  flowers  and  leaves  and  see  if  they  can  make  as  good 
pictures  as  the  sun  did. 

Taking  a  leafs  impression  in  clay  requires  careful  work 
from  the  little  fingers. 

Let  the  children  make  little  placques  of  clay,  round  or 
square,  about  3x3  and  one-half  an  inch  thick.  Press  the 
leaf  into  the  plastic  material;  remove  carefully  and  the 
impression  will  remain.  With  a  paste  slat  or  toothpick 
depress  the  clay  around  the  impression  and  the  leaf  will 
stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

When  the  children  have  acquired  a  little  more  skill,  teach 
them  to  model  a  leaf,  and  lay  it  upon  the  plaque.  With  a 
pencil  make  a  hole  in  the  plaque,  tie  in  a  piece  of  worsted, 
and  hang  up  the  best  ones  for  a  while  before  returning  them 
to  the  clay  jar  in  the  cellar. 

Lead  the  children  to  notice  how  Mother  Nature  cares  for 
all  her  children.  The  trees  are  getting  the  buds'  winter 
clothes  ready.  See  the  woolly  blankets  some  wear  and  the 
waterproof  rain-coats  of  others. 

The  caterpillars  are  getting  ready  for  winter,  some  in  one 
way,  others  in  another ;  the  birds  are  going  south ;  the  days 
grow  shorter  and  the  leaves  are  fiiUing. 

Choose  some  particular  tree  to  watch  and  see  how  its 
aspect  changes  from  day  to  day.  Many  homes  will  be  dis- 
covered in  it  also,  and  the  little  people  will  begin  to  feel 
the  universality  of  home  life. — "When  First  We  Go  to 
School:'  M.  Helen  Beckwitk 


A  Humble  Teacher 

American  boys  would  doubtless  consider  it  very  funny  to 
watch  a  little  Chinese  lad  when  first  he  is  taken  to  school  by 
his  father  and  presented  to  tlie  teacher.  A  writer  in  Home 
Words  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  performance  as 
follows : 

The  Chinaman  arrives  at  the  school,  he  and  the  teacher 
shake  their  own  hands  and  bow  profoundly ;  then  the  latter 
asks,  "What  is  your  honorable  name?" 

"  My  mean,  insignificant  name  is  Wong,"  is  the  answer. 

Tea  is  sent  for,  and  the  teacher  says,  "  Please  use  tea." 
The  fiither  sips  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  says  to 
the  teacher,  "  What  is  your  honorable  name?" 

"  My  mean,  insignificant  name  is  Pott." 

"How  many  little  stems  have  you  sprouted?"  (This 
means,  "  How  old  are  you  ?  ") 

"  I  have  vainly  spent  thirty  years." 

"  How  many  precious  little  ones  have  you?" 

"  I  have  two  little  dogs."  (These  are  the  teacher's  own 
children.) 

"  How  many  children  have  you  in  your  illustrious  institu- 
tion?" 

"  I  have  a  hundred  little  brothers." 

Then  the  Chinaman  comes  to  business. 

"Venerable  master,"  he  says,  "I  have  brought  my  little 
dog  here,  and  worshipfuUy  intrust  him  to  your  charge." 

The  little  fellow,  who  has  been  standing  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  comes  forward  at  this,  kneels  before  the  teacher, 
and  knocks  his  head  on  the  floor.  The  teacher  raises  him 
up  and  sends  him  oS  to  school,  while  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  his  sleeping  room  and  so  forth. 

At  last  the  father  rises  to  take  his  leave,  saying,  "  I  have 
tormented  you  exceedingly  to-day,"  to  which  the  teacher 
responds,  "  Oh,  no,  I  have  dishonored  you." 

As  he  goes  toward  the  door  he  keeps  saying,  "  I  am  gone, 
I  am  gone  " ;  and  etiquette  requires  the  teacher  to  repeat, 
as  long  as  he  is  in  hearing,  "  Go  slowly,  go  slowly." 


It  is  not  winter  yet,  but  that  sweet  time 

In  Autumn  when  the  first  cool  days  are  past. 

A  week  ago  the  leaves  were  hoar  with  rime. 
And  some  have  dropped  before  the  north  wind's  blast ; 

But  the  mild  hours  are  back,  and  at  mid-noon. 
The  day  hath  all  the  genial  warmth  pf  June. 

—Sel. 
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Games ;  Their  Value  and  Place 
in  the  Schoolroom 

Bertha  E.  Bdsh,  Garner,  Iowa 

THE  value  and  place  of  games  in  the  primary  school- 
room is  beyond  question  in  these  days ;  and  just  for 
that  reason,  it  is  very  much  worth  the  while  of  the 
primary  school  teacher  to  consider  in  just  what  these 
consist. 

is  it  to  make  a  pretty  show  before  that  kind  of  company 
which  is  prone  to  come  to  visit  the  primary  room  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  seeing  something  cute?  Itideed,  No  !  Is  it 
as  an  exercise  that  brings  out  in  front  a  few  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  graceful  of  the  children  again  and  again,  leaving 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  schoolroom  as  mere  spectators? 
God  forbid  !  If  the  games  have  any  value  at  all,  it  is  as  an 
exercise  for  the  whole  school,  not  a  few  selected  ones  who 
are  the  best  actors  in  the  schoolroom  dramatizations. 

Is  it  simply  to  amuse  the  children  ?  Well,  it  may  be  in  a 
measure,  for  there  are  days  which  every  teacher  knows 
when  mere  amusement  is  a  boon;  but  the  schoolroom 
games  have  a  much  higher  value  than  that. 

They  help  the  little  minds  to  study  harder  by  giving 
exercise  to  the  restless  little  limbs  which  cannot  profitably 
be  kept  quiet  long.  They  train  the  senses  to  be  alert  and 
eager.  But  best  of  all,  they  develop  the  imagination. 
The  child  who  makes  believe  be  a  bird  or  a  butterfiy  skim- 
ming around  the  room,  has  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
winged  creatures.  The  games  give  him  a  feeling  of  kinship 
with  all  nature.  He  hears  the  wind  blow ;  he  watches  the 
leaves  whirl  down ;  he  traces  the  dance  of  the  snowfiakes  so 
that  he  can  do  their  parts  better.  He  tries  to  catch  the 
rhythm  of  the  bird-fiight,  the'  hopping  of  the  rabbits,  the 
trotting  of  the  horses  that  pass,  the  swaying  of  the  branches 
and  bending  of  grasses  in  the  wind,  and  finds  that  all  his 
life  will  have  an  added  happiness  thereby. 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  the  most  out  of  the  games  we 
teach  the  children  in  school?  First  by  choosing  games  that 
have  real  poetic  thought  in  them.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that,  in  certain  cases,  any  game  should  be  discarded 
because  the  only  thing  it  does  is  to  furnish  exercise  for  the 
children;  but  there  are  motion  songs  and  games  which 
are  really  dreadful  to  give.  As  an  instance  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  the  one  I  saw  actually  acted  out  in  a 
primary  school  where  apples  fell  from  an  apple  tree  over  a 
grave  and  there  came  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up  and 
^e  dead  man  arose  and  gave  her  a  kick.  It  was  a  sight  to 
make  angels  weep  to  see  how  pleased  with  themselves  those 
children  looked,  as  they  concluded,  gaily, 

-  The  old  woman  went  off  with  a  hippity-hop, 
Oh,  oh,  oh!"  — 

What  games  shall  we  teach  them  then?  All  kinds  of 
sense-training  games  that  accustom  the  senses  to  act  quickly ; 
and  their  name  is  legion.  Also,  on  occasions  that  require 
it,  all  kinds  of  unobjectionable  games  that  give  exercise, 
often  choosing  for  the  children's  sake  the  ones  they  like 
best,  although  they  may  seem  to  us  not  so  desirable  as 
others.  "  Skip,"  "  London  Bridge,"  "  How  Many  Miles  to 
Marleybright,"  "  Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  with  the  song 
that  fits  it,  "  Charlie  Over  the  Water,"  "  Blow  the  Feather," 
"  Rope  Tag,"  "  Hide  the  Thimble,"  and  "  Tug  of  War  "  all 
come  under  this  category.  Again  there  are  many  games 
which  the  children  delight  in  to  take  up  the  odd  minutes ; 
as  the  time  when  the  scholars  sit  in  their  wraps  waiting  for 
the  gong  to  sound  and  send  them  out  to  recess  :  "  Squirrel," 
"  Color,"  and  "  Birds  Fly  "  with  all  sorts  of  variations  to  fit 
the  lesson  of  the  day. 

But,  especially,  let  us  teach  them  the  games  that  develop 
the  imagination.  Let  them  dramatize  their  songs,  bringing 
in  the  whole  school  as  actors  as  much  as  possible.  How 
they  love  to  play  "A  Little  Boy  Went  Walking  "  when  some 
are  birds  perched  on  the  window  sills  till  it  is  time  to  fly 
around ;  some  are  clouds  (the  most  esteemed  part  for  these 
may  sit  on  the  table  until  time  to  float  across  the  sky)  ; 
some  are  insects ;  some  are  fishes ;  and  the  bridge,  the  church, 


the  mill,  the  nest,  and  the  bushes  are  all  properly  represented. 
How  they  delight  to  play  "  How  Do  Robins  Build  Their 
Nests  ?  "  and  weave  the  little  ones  who  represent  grass,  hay, 
moss,  and  feathers  into  the  bird-home  on  the  floor  and  feed 
the  baby  birds  and  teach  them  how  to  fly  !  How  they  enjoy 
the  song  that  came  in  Primary  Education  about  the  beauti* 
ful  winter  day  with  its  snowfiakes,  snowbirds,  hopping  rab- 
bit, sleeping  flowers,  and  branches  swaying!  How  eager 
they  are  to  play  "  Jack  and  Jill"  and  the  song  that  drama- 
tizes the  tones  of  the  musical  scale  1  Was  there  ever  « 
primary  teacher  that  did  not  have  the  children  play  at  the 
resurrection  and  growth  of  the  flowers  ?  or  one,  since  Miss 
Summer's  delightful  "Thought  Reader"  appeared,  that  has 
not  taught  the  pretty  fairy  dance  with  its  two  circles  tripping 
in  opposite  directions? 

The  games  often  furnish  the  best  moral  lesson.  Do  the 
children  drop  paper  on  the  floor  or  come  in  with  muddy 
shoes?  Tell  them  about  the  brownies  who  come  in  the 
night  so  softly  that  no  one  can  hear  their  feet,  and  tidy  up 
the  rooms,  sweep  the  floor  and  piit  away  the  misplaced 
things  to  help  the  busy  mothers  who  are  sleeping  quite  tired 
out.  The  zeal  to  play  brownie  will  keep  every  scrap  picked 
up  and  every  blackboard  clean,  and  has  been  known  to 
extend  even  to  the  halls  and  playground  where  untidiness 
was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  little  ones.  Are  they 
careless  about  marching  into  the  schoolroom  in  step  with 
the  drumbeat  ^  Have  them  march  around  to  take  position 
to  play  a  game  and  let  each  one  whose  left  foot  does  not  go 
down  with  the  stroke  be  debarred  therefrom.  The  number 
of  the  rejected  will  be  very  few  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
charges  are  largely,  like  the  children  of  Nineveh,  too  young 
to  know  the  right  hand  from  the  left ;  and  each  child  wiU 
gain  an  instinct  that  makes  it  harder  for  him  to  march 
wrong  than  right. 

IVAen  should  the  games  be  played  ?  If  they  are  played 
for  exercise  it  should  be  when  the  children  need  it  most,  and 
every  teacher  knows  when  that  is.  If  we  are  playing 
to  develop  the  imagination,  the  first  and  most  precious 
period  in  the  morning  is  none  too  good  a  time  for  them. 
Are  they  not  worth  while?  Will  the  children  not  enjoy 
books  better  and  be  more  interested  in  them  through  all 
their  lives  for  this  dramatization  of  the  things  of  which  the 
greatest  poets  and  writers  tell  us  ?  Like  Stevenson's  leaden 
soldier,  they  will  learn  to  have 

*'  seen  the  starry  hours 
And  the  springing  of  the  flowers 
And  the  fairy  things  that  pass 
In  the  forests  of  the  grass." 

Is  that  not  worth  even  more  time  than  we  dare  to  give 
to  games? 

There  is  another  benefit  to  be  derived  from  teaching 
games,  but  so  far,  it  is  more  needed  than  obtained.  So 
many  of  the  children  at  recess  do  not  play.  They  stand 
around  vacantly  watching  the  others.  They  remain  in  their 
seats  in  the  schoolroom  getting  no  good  at  all  from 
the  intermission.  They  gather  in  groups  and  talk,  some- 
times, alas  !  of  what  they  should  not.  They  do  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  play. 

It  is  for  the  idle  hands  that  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  on  the  playground.  "I  never  worry  about  my  boy 
even  though  he  is  with  rough  boys,"  said  a  wise  father, 
''when  I  see  him  actually  playing  a  game."  From  this 
standpoint  is  not  every  good  game  we  can  teach  the 
children  an  especial  blessing? 


Beyond  Help 

One  of  the  street  phllaDthropists  who  always  has  an  eye  and 
ear  for  childish  troubles,  stopped  to  comfort  a  stoat  little  boy 
who  was  filling  the  air  with  lamentations. 

"What  Is  the  matter,  you  little  dear?''  she  asked,  solicitously. 

^*M-my  b.brother*8  got  a  vacation  and— and  I  haven't!"  roared 
the  afflicted  one  at  last. 

'<  What  a  shame ! "  said  his  comforter.  **Then  yoa  don't  go  to 
the  same  school,  of  course?*' 

^*I — I  d-don't  go  to  school  an-any  where  yet  I"  came  from  the 
little  fellow  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country     II 

The  Rat  Tower 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(All  rights  reserved) 

,N  a  little  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rhine  stands  a  tall 
old  castle.  Behind  it  rise 
the  mountains.  At  its  feet 
sweeps  the  river,  dark,  deep, 
and  full  of  mysterious  voices. 
This  is  the  famous  Rat 
Tower.  There  is  a  legend 
about  it  which  tells  how  it 
came  by  its  strange  name. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  this  castle  belonged  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bingen,  whose  name  was  Hatto.  Bishop 
Hatto  was  rich  and  prosperous.  But  he  was  hard-hearted 
and  cruel. 

This  is  the  story  of  Bishop  Hatto  as  it  is  told  in  rhyme  by 
the  poet,  Robert  Southey  : 

Tradition  of  Bishop  Hatto 

The  summer  and  winter  bad  been  so  wet 
That  in  winter  the  corn  was  growing  yet. 
Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 


He  started  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listened  and  looked^    It  was  only  the  cat, 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  was  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  o'er  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shore  so  steep, 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  wall. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door,^ 

And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they  pour, 

And  down  through  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  Boot, 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below. 

And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones. 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him. 

So,  tradition  tells  us,  perished  the  wicked  Bishop  of  Bin- 
gen.  Some  of  the  legends  say  that  the  rats  which  fell  upon 
him  were  really  the  souls  of  the  poor  people  whom  he  had 
murdered. 


Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnished  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  greet  the  poor  without  delay. 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  bam  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  at  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flocked  from  far  and  near. 
The  great  bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
Set  fire  to  the  bam  and  burned  them  all. 

"  In  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire,"  quoth  he, 
"  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com." 

So  then  to  his  palace  retumed  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  be  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man. 

But  Bishop  Hatto  ne'er  slept  again. 

In  the  moming  as  he  entered  the  hall 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall,     ^ 
A  sweat  like  death  all  o'er  him  came, 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  looked  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm, 
And  he  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm ; 
••  My  lord,  I  opened  your  granaries  this  morn 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  sJl  your  com." 

Another  came  running  presently. 

And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be. 
**  Fly,  my  lord  bishop,  fly,"  quoth  he, 
"  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way, 

The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday." 

"  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 

"  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany; 
The  walls  are  high  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong  and  the  waters  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away, 
And  he  crossed  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reached  the  tower  and  barred  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loopholes  there. 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes, 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise; 


TTTT 


This  is  how  the  castle  came  by  its  name.  And  to  this 
day  it  is  called  the  Rat  Tower,  or  the  Mouse  Tower. 

Do  you  remember  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Children's 
Hour"?  In  this  poem  he  speaks  of  the  Mouse  Tower. 
The  poet  sits  alone  in  his  study  in  the  twilight.  His  three 
little  girls  are  in,  the  hall  outside.  They  laugh  and  whisper 
as  they  plan  to  rush  in  all  together  and  give  their  father  a 
surprise.     He  hears  them. 

He  thinks  of  his  big  easy  chair  as  his  castle.  His  children 
are  trying  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  keeps  very  quiet 
Suddenly 

Through  three  doors  left  unguarded, 
they  break  in  upon  him.     He  says : 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair. 

If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me. 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
TiU  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Some  day  you  may  go  to  Bingen  and  see  for  yourself  the 
famous  Rat  Tower,  standing  straight  and  slender  and  grace- 
ful on  its  little  green  island.  You  will  hear  the  winds  and 
the  waves  as  they  seem  to  whisper — ^whisper —  these  stories 
to  each  other. 

When  the  great  sun  sets  behind  the  mountains,  the  Rhine 
sometimes  turns  red  as  blood.  Then  a  strange  warm  glow, 
like  fire,  falls  across  the  lonely  Rat  Tower.  This  fierce,  red 
glare,  the  peasants  say,  is  sent  as  a  warning  against  cruelty  to 
God's  poor  and  hungry  children. 

Slowly  it  dies  away.  Over  the  crumbling  walls  of  the 
castle  glide  long  gray  shadows.  Upward  they  creep  — 
higher  —  higher  —  higher.  They  reach  the  dark  tower. 
Through  door  and  windows,  through  chink  and  crevice  and 
keyhole  they  steal. 
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The  Huskers 

E.  M.  JOLLIE,  Pawtucket,  R.  T. 

IT  was  October.  You  would  have  known  that  without 
anyone  telling  you,  if  you  had  visited  Miss  B.'s  school 
on  that  mellow  afternoon  late  in  October. 

The  room  breathed  from  every  corner  stories  of  the 
rich  gifts  which  the  king  month  of  autumn  showers  upon  his 
subjects. 

Here  stood  a  large  jar  of  asters,  blue  as  that  sky  which 
bent  over  the  school-house.  From  each  star-like  flower 
seemed  to  come  the  words,  "Admire  us  all  you  can,  for 
we  have  lingered  only  just  long  enough  to  say  *  Good- 
bye.' " 

Huge  boughs  of  autumn  leaves,  revealing  all  the  tints  and 
shades  of  gold,  green,  and  crimson  made  the  room  gay  with 
rich  color. 

Here  and  there  fine  copies  of  pictures  painted  by  great 
artists,  and  suggestive  of  the  season,  peeped  out  of  their  wild 
clematis  and  berry  frames. 

Arranged  on  a  table,  in  a  way  that  showed  care  in  group- 
ing, were  fruits  of  different  kinds.  Here  was  a  branch  of 
half-opened  chestnut  burrs,  showing  the  satin  covered  nuts 
within.  Here  was  a  part  of  a  vine,  its  bunches  of  purple 
grapes  tempting  one  with  their  rich  perfume.  And  here 
were  large  yellow  pumpkins  which  said,  to  the  boys  at  least, 
"  Jack-o'-lantern  time  is  here  again." 

Near  the  door,  standing  like  ghostly  sentinels,  the  tall 
sun- bleached  corn-stalks  stood,  bearing  their  precious  freight 
of  golden  grain. 

Amid,  and  drinking  in  all  of  this  beauty,  sat  the  small 
pupils  of  Miss  B.'s  school. 

Why  is  it  that  the  school- room  shows  such  splendor,  do 
you  ask?  I  will  tell  you.  It  has  all  been  done  in  honor  of 
the  poem  by  Whitticr,  "  The  Huskers." 

The  poem,  in  which  the  **  Quaker  Poet "  so  beautifully 
tells  us  of  October,  has  been  studied  by  Miss  B.'s  pupils  all 
of  the  month,  and  to-day,  with  a  portrait  of  John  Grecnleaf 
Whittier  looking  lovingly  down  at  them,  they  are  reviewing 
the  poem. 

When  the  problem  of  choosing  a  poem,  to  be  taught  to 
the  children  for  October,  had  presented  itself  to  Miss  B.,  she 
had  pondered  long  over  it. 

Which  of  the  many  poems  should  she  take  from  the  store 
house  of  treasures? 

"The  Huskers"  seemed  to  rise  before  her.  She  put  it 
aside,  but  it  would  not  be  downed. 

"  But  can  I  make  little  children  understand  that  poem?  " 
she  asked  herself. 

Then  began  an  argument  within  the  mind  of  Miss  B. 

**It  is  so  long,"  said  Doubt.  "But  you  have  a  whole 
month,"  answered  Faith. 

"  It  was  written  for  older  people  than  third  grade  pupils," 
bioke  in  Doubt.  "  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  children. 
Think  what  a  gallery  of  pictures  it  contains,"  argued  Faith. 
"  It  makes  one  think  of  a  ride  through  a  beautiful  country, 
where  every  turn  of  the  road  makes  a  new  picture  for  us." 

"  What  do  your  pupils  Icnow  about  country  life  ?  Are  they 
not  city  children? "  said  Doubt,  bravely.  "  Such  a  field  for 
nature  study,"  whispered  Faith.  "There  is  such  a  wealth  of 
life  and  color  running  through  the  poem." 
.  "  Don't  waste  your  time.  You  are  not  paid  to  put  so 
much  energy  into  the  teaching  of  one  poem,"  faintly  came 
from  Doubt.  "Ah,  it  is  your  ifufy  to  make  the  lives  of  these 
little  ones  entrusted  to  your  care  richer  and  sweeter  through 
all  the  coming  years,  if  you  can,"  said  Faith,  and  Doubt  fled, 
and  came  back  no  more. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  B.,  "  so  many  poems  are  taught  and  the 
children  repeat  them  in  a  parrot-like  way.  I  want  these 
children  to  see  and  understand  and  love  the  beauty  of  the 
poem." 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  the  children  found  next  day, 
when  they  came  to  school,  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  a 
small  box  of  wax  crayons  upon  each  desk. 

After  the  opening  exercises  Miss  B.  said,  "  Children,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  tiny  story  this  morning,  and  When  I  have 
finished  I  want  you  to  illustrate  part  of  it."     How  the  little 


fingeis  ached  to  get  at  those  new  crayons  !  "  We  are  going 
to  make  a  book,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  these  pictures 
are  going  into  it. 

"  Shut  your  eyes  and  think  while  I  talk. 

"  It  is  summer  time.  The  great  sun,  up  in  the  sky,  is 
sending  down  his  hot  rays.  It  is  a  quiet  day.  Nothing  is 
heard  but  the  insects  as  they  hum  busily.  Great,  gay 
butterflies  are  flying  from  flower  to  flower.  And  see  the 
flowers  I  They  are  so  bright !  See  the  great  crimson 
poppies  and  yellow  sunflowers  and  —  but  I  can't  tell  you 
about  them,  there  are  so  many. 

"And  now,  look  I  The  picture  is  changing.  The  air  is 
cooler,  the  butterflies  are  not  here  now,  the  flowers,  all 
except  the  goldenrod  and  aster,  have  gone,  one  by  one. 

"  See  how  dry  the  ground  is  !  The  fields  look  hard  and 
brown.  But  see  !  A  little  cloud  has  come  up,  and  a  gentle 
rain  is  falling.  The  flowers  that  are  left  lift  up  their  heads, 
and  the  grass  grows  green  again. 

The  nights  grow  colder  still,  so  cold  that  a  little  artist  who 
never  paints  except  when  the  weather  is  cold,  comes  out. 
He  colors  the  maple  leaves  red  and  gold.  He  puts  great 
splashes  of  yellow  paint  on  the  leaves  of  the  old  elm  tree 
where  the  oriole  used  to  live  last  summer.  And  last  of  all, 
he  puts  streaks  of  crimson  and  brown  on  the  thick  oak 
leaves.  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  picture?  Would  you  like  to 
hear  how  Mr.  Whittier  tells  us  this  same  story?"  and  she 
reads : 

It  was  late  in  mild  October,  and  the  long  autumnal  rain, 
Had  left  the  summer  harvest  fields  all  green  with  grass  again; 
The  first  sharp  frosts  had  fallen,  leaving  all  the  woodlands  gay 
With  the  hues  of  summer's  rainbow,  or  the  meadow-flowers  of  May. 

"  Now  let  us  make  the  picture.  Papers  on  the  desk,  long 
way  from  left  to  right.  Take  the  crayons  and  draw  as  I 
talk.  Use  the  blue  crayon  first,  flat  side  down.  Color  the 
paper  blue,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down.  We  have  the 
sky.  Next  the  green  for  the  grass  that  the  rain  has  helped. 
And  now  we  have  to  add" — 

"  Trees,"  said  Jack. 

"  Right.  Use  the  brown  for  the  trunks  and  branches,  and 
red,  green,  and  yellow  for  the  leaves." 

On  the  next  day  the  second  stanza  is  taken  up,  and  the 
picture  consists  of  little  colored  drawings  of  the  sun.  Three 
drawings  on  one  sheet  of  paper  are  made.  The  first  shows 
the  "rayless  disk  of  fire."  The  next  shows  a  yellow  sun  in 
a  blue  sky ;  while  the  third  depicts  a  gorgeous  red,  orange, 
and  yellow  sunset. 

The  third  sheet  of  paper  is  used  for  making  a  picture  of 
a  tiny  pond  nestled  among  green  hills. 

Then  followed  a  hectographed  sheet,  for  Miss  B.  thought 
that  a  picture  of  the  aster-laden  girls  and  laughing  boys, 
described  in  the  poem,  was  much  too  difficult  for  her  litde 
pupils  to  attempt. 

"Our  quiet  picture,"  was  the  way  in  which  the  children 
named  the  stanza  which  tells  of  the  "  patient  weathercocks 
looking  westerly,"  "the  birches  motionless  as  rocks,"  the 
yellow  leaves,  "  low  rustling  as  they  fell,"  and  the  squirrel 
dropping  the  shells  as  he  cracked  his  nuts. 

Again  we  find  the  children  making  a  representation  of  the 
scene  which  Miss  B.  brings  to  them,  of  the  bleaching  corn, 
which  stands  alone,  all  of  its  sister  grains  having  been 
harvested. 

And  now  a  picture  full  of  life ;  for  the  children  seem  to 
hear,  as  they  work,  the  heavily-loaded  wains,  as  they  move 
creaking  to  the  barn. 

The  moonlight,  dancing  over  the  waves  to  meet  the  last 
rays  of  a  setting  sun,  the  tiny  homes  lighted  by  this  same 
moon,  and  last  of  all,  the  husking  party,  with  its  merry  lads 
and  lasses,  all'  have  become  real  to  the  children. 

And  so  the  story  is  told,  by  poem,  by  story,  by  nature 
study,  and  pictures,  until  we,  too,  visit,  in  imagination,  the 
spacious  4antem-lighted  barn,  there  to  be  happy  with  the 
huskers  until  the  day  dawns. 

Until  the  day  dawns,  did  I  say  ? 

Yes,  until  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  forever ;  for  bits  of 
beauty  such  as  the  children  of  Miss  B's.  school  have  had,  will 
become  parts  of  the  children  themselves,  to  be  taken  down 
from  memory's  walls  to  brighten  the  dark  days  that  must 
come  into  every  life. 
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Kathbrine  Parkbk. 


1.  All  crink-ling  and  wrinkling  And  turn  -  ing    to  brown,  The  f;ay    au  -  tumn  leavres  Come  flut  •  ter  -  ing  down. 

2.  As  nois  -  y      as  squir  -  rels  Or  birds  'neath  the  eaves,  We  lit  -  tie   folks  come    To      rake     up    the   leaves. 

3.  We  pile  them  to  -  geth  -  er    And  high  -  er    and  higher»  We  heap  the    dry    leaves  To      make     a     bon  -  fire. 

4.  The  bon -fire    is    light -ed.  The  smoke  rush- es  out.    With  crack-le    and    roar,    The    flames  leap   a-   bout 
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Flutter- Ing,  flut-ter-ing,  Soft   -   ly    flit,  flutter  -  Ing, 

Chatter-ing,  chattering,  Mer    -    n  -  ly    chatter- ing, 

Raking  them,  taking  them,  Shak  -  ing  them,  making  them 

Crack  -  ling,  crack  -  ling,  Crackling,  crick-crack  -  ling, 


Flut  -  ter  - 
Rak  -  ing 
In    -  to 
Crack-ling 


ing,  flut  -  ter 

the  crisp   au 

a  jol  -  ly 

the  flames  leap 


ing  down, 
tumn  leaves, 
good     fire. 

a    -   bout. 


The  New  Class 

H.  M.  W. 

TIE  first  week,  perhaps  the  first  month,  of  the  school 
year,  is  usually  a  disappointment  to  the  teacher. 
Unconsciously  carrying  in  her  mind  the  capacity 
and  attainments  of  the  class  from  which  she  parted 
at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  her  judgment  insensibly  biased 
in  their  favor  by  memories  of  the  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  herself  and  them,  developed 
through  a  year  of  close  fellowship,  the  entering  class  seems 
to  the  teacher  far  below  the  level  of  what  she  might  reason- 
ably expect  in  scholarship,  and  cold  and  irresponsive  in 
their  attitude  toward  herself.  Will  she  ever  be  able  to  do 
anything  with,  or  for  them?  She  forgets  to  allow  for  the 
unaccustomed  surroundings  and  the  new  face  upon  the  plat- 
form. She  perhaps  forgets  to  allow  for  the  three  months' 
freedom  from  school  associations,  during  which  definiteness 
of  knowledge  has  become  vague,  but  which  return  to  school 
ways  will  revive.  She  may  not  know  what  happened  in  the 
school  or  family  history  during  the  past  or  its  preceding  year 
that  would  explain  all  deficiencies  and  for  which  neither 
child  nor  former  teacher  may  be  responsible. 

"  My  daughter  has  had  six  different  teachers  within  the 
year,"  said  a  lady  in  my  hearing,  last  June.  "She  received 
her  certificate,  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  represents. 
I  don't  see  how  the  child  could  have  accomplished  the 
grade  work."  Thinking  of  the  problems  that  might  arise  in 
the  class  containing  those  pupils  the  following  year,  my 
heart  went  out  in  sympathy  toward  that  last  teacher  of  the 
six,  who  would  be  unjustly  held  responsible  for  all  defects. 
It  is  wise  to  suspend  judgment  until  causes  are  clearly 
revealed.  The  cause  in  the  case  of  one  pupil  may  not  be 
tl^e  same  in  that  of  another,  although  the  results  coincide. 
One  cannot,  in  a  brief  time,  inquire  into  all  cases,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  discover  all  the  whys  of  thft  puzzling 
conditions. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  gathering  of  teachers  near  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  at  which  the  work  of  the  grade, 
methods,  and  amount  to  be  attempted,  were  to  be  discussed. 
It  could  have  been  made  helpful  and  inspiring  had  the 
object  for  which  it  was  called  been  carried  out.  Discussion 
ran  like  this : 


"  My  children  don't  know  a  thing." 

"Well,  /  have  the  worst  class  that  was  ever  gotten 
together ;  they  know  simply  nothing." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  mine  put  in  their  time  last  year ; 
they  can't  do  anything." 

"  Mine  can't  even  read,  let  alone  do  the  other  work.  I'd 
like  to  see  what  sort  of  teacher  they  had." 

"Well,  I've  begun  with  mine  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year's  work,"  and  so  on,  and  on,  and  on;  complaining, 
fault-finding,  self-commiseration  filled  almost  the  entire  ses- 
sion, and  each  went  away  with  new  grievances  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  old  ones.  Could  there  have  been  a  desire  to 
magnify  one's  ability  to  obtain  results  by  contrasting  low 
conditions  at  the  beginning  with  astonishing  progress  later 
on  ?  One  must  accept  things  as  she  finds  them  and  hasten 
to  make  them  better  with  all  possible  speed.  Why  waste 
time  in  considering  how  much  more  some  one  else  might 
or  should  have  accomplished  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  we, 
in  like  manner,  fall  under  condemnation,  if  we  do  not  bestir 
ourselves  ?    Besides,  what  are  teachers  for  ? 

It  is  well  to  determine  the  right  attitude  of  mind  towards 
one's  duty. 

The  dissatisfied  air,  the  discouraged  manner,  the  disap- 
pointment expressed  in  every  look  and  act  must  be  very 
depressing  to  young  people.  It  seems  very  unfortunate  that 
they  should  be  thrust  into  so  unwholesome  an  atmosphere. 
How  can  they  thrive  under  so  gloomy  a  sky  ?  "  She  don't 
like  us,  but  I  don't  care  !  "  was  sung  under  a  school-room 
window  at  the  close  of  one  first  hard  afternoon. 

A  cheery  disposition  is  a  great  aid  to  the  accomplishment 
of  one's  purpose,  especially  when  dealing  with  living 
creatures.  Children  love  to  work  for  a  teacher  who  wears 
a  happy  face,  shows  she  has  faith  in  them,  and  recognizes 
the  fact  that  they  are  making  their  best  effort — as  they 
always  do  when  the  atmosphere  is  right.  Children  really 
want  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  their  new  teacher. 
A  bit  of  sympathy,  re-enforced  by  careful  instruction  in  the 
way  of  review,  will  carry  them  far  toward  recovering  lost 
ground,  if  it  really  be  lost  ground. 

That  all  things  are  not  quite  as  we  would  have  them  is  a 
most  common  state  of  affairs.  Only  one  thing  remains  for 
us  to  do,  to  bring  them  as  nearly  to  ideal  conditions  as 
may  he  within  our  power.  There  is  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
seeing  matters  improve  under  our  hands. 
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It  may  be  well  for  a  teacher  to  consider  the  effect  upon 
herself  of  encouraging  a  complaining  attitude.  Aside  from 
hindering  her  usefulness  and  crippling  the  work  she  pro- 
fesses to  be  striving  to  accomplish,  and  so  running  imminent 
risk  of  failure,  she  is  destroying  her  happiness  in  her  work, 
clouding  her  outlook  upon  life,  marring  her  disposition  and 
character  by  harboring  and  cherishing  such  sentiments.  It 
is  a  great  injury  to  one's  self  to  cherish  a  sense  of  injustice. 


Spelling 

In  the  Primary  Grades 

Flora  Elmer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

At  the  most,  we  are  required  to  teach  only  six  hundred 
words  in  two  hundred  days,  that  is,  not  more  than  three 
words  a  day.  What  a  simple  task  it  seems.  One  would 
almost  expect  a  child  to  learn  three  words  a  day  by  merely 
looking  at  them.     But  does  he? 

I  begin  by  placing  ten  words  on  the  blackboard.  I  teach 
the  children  how  to  study  these  words.  ( i )  Several  children 
spell  the  words  looking  at  the  blackboard ;  (2)  several  chil- 
dren glance  at  the  blackboard,  turn  away  and  spell;  (3) 
apply  simple  phonics.  If  we  have  the  word  ''  catch,''  for 
instance,  a  child  spells  cat,  catch,  match,  hatch,  latch ;  or,  if 
the  word  is  "spin,"  he  spells :  in, 
pin,  spin,  spins.  Sometimes  I  let 
two  children  stand ;  one  faces  the 
blackboard  and  gives  the  words, 
while  the  other  with  his  back 
turned  to  blackboard  spells  the 
words.  Again,  without  chalk,  I 
trace  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  let  the  children  guess  which 
word  was  traced. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  studying 
with  the  children ;  they  must  now 
be  taught  to  study  alone  during 
their  silent  period.  They  write 
each  word  twice  on  one  side  of 
slate  or  paper.  I  impress  upoui 
the  children  that  they  copy  words 
as  a  whole  or  by  syllables,  and 
not  letter  by  letter.  When  fin- 
ished, they  turn  their  slates  and 
put  down  ten  figures  and  try  to 
write  the  ten  words  without  look- 
ing at  the  copy.  The  children 
find  great  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing the  ten  words.  Theoretically, 
we  are  convinced  that  every  child 
has  thirty  perfect  words  written. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however.  A 
walk  up  and  down  the  aisle,  only 
too  often  reveals  a  word  that  has 
been  misspelled  with  the  copy 
before  the  child. 

We  should  have  our  test  period 
as  far  away  from  this  study  period 
as  our  program  will  allow. 

During  the  test  period,  I  dictate  the  ten  words,  that  have 
been  boked  at,  and  written,  and  spelled.  I  have  slates 
collected  and  placed  on  the  front  desk.  I  write  with  chalk, 
the  correct  spelling  across  the  misspelled  word.  Marking 
the  misspelled  word  with  a  cross  or  check  only  attracts  the 
child's  attention  to  the  mistake  and  thus  impresses  the  in- 
correct spelling  on  his  mind.  If  my  children  write  in  spell- 
ing blanks,  I  request  each  child  to  enclose  a  slip  of  paper 
with  his  name.  On  this  slip,  I  write  all  the  misspelled 
words  just  once ;  return  the  same  to  the  child  who  is  ex- 
pected to  write  each  word  three  times  and  enclose  slip  with 
next  day's  spelling  lesson.  If  our  work  is  done  on  separate 
papers  or  slates,  then  I  make  a  list  of  each  misspelled  word. 
If  there  are  nine,  then  the  next  study  period  presents  nine 
old  words  with  just  one  new  word.    A  spelling  lesson  with 


nine  or  ten  new  words  is  a  rare  treat.  A  word  like 
"chicken,"  for  example,  sometimes  appears  in  the  spelling 
list  every  day  for  two  weeks  before  every  child  in  the  room 
has  mastered  it. 

Every  word  has  been -visualized,  but  has  every  word  been 
remembered  ?  The  review  will  show.  I  still  believe  in  the 
old-fashioned  oral  spelling  and  therefore  take  every  review 
page  through  orally.  I  do  not  think  that  very  much  oral 
spelling  is  beneficial,  but  am  willing  to  assert  that  a  child  who 
can  spell  ten  words  without  a  mistake  orally  can  wdte  thirty 
without  a  mistake.  It  is  much  easier  to  spell  a  word  by 
writing  than  by  telling  the  letters.  A  few  children  spell 
purely  by  sound  but  the  majority  must  call  forth  their  mind's 
picture  before  they  can  name  the  letters.  Especially  is  this 
true,  when  oral  spelling  is  resorted  to  only  occasionally. 
After  the  child  has  been  tested  as  to  his  ability  to  spell 
orally,  then  test  his  ability  to  recognize  the  words  which  you 
spell  for  him.  Oral  spelling  allows  the  teacher  tp  review  a 
hundred  ytox^A  when  written  spelling  would  give  her  time 
for  only  twenty.  An  old  time  spelling  match  is  the  best 
drill  for  a  dark,  dreary  day.  But  the  children  who  have 
missed  should  not  be  sent  to  their  seats  to  listen  only,  but 
should  open  their  books  and  follow  the  words  with  their 
eyes  as  well.    Train  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  dicta- 
tion. I  think  a  dictation  lesson  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
written  lessons  given  in  a  primary  grade.     We  can  not  have 
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too  much  of  it.  It  does  not  teach  spelling,  but  is  the  best 
test  of  a  child's  ability  to  spell ;  besides  it  teaches  arrange- 
ment, capitalization,  and  punctuation. 

I  said  phonics  will  assist  a  child  in  learning  to  spell.  Yes, 
phonics  will  hf Ip  a  child  learn  two  hundred  words  in  his 
reader,  and  many  more  like  them,  but  the  same  phonics,  will 
hinder  him  from  learning  the  other  words  in  his  reader  and 
many  more  like  them,  for  such  is  the  English  language. 


A  little  fellow  of  four,  who  had  just  graduated  out  of  kilts, 
and  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  primary  room  in  all  the 
glories  of  rubber  boots  and  many-buttoned  "  ulster,"  came 
home  in  high  dudgeon  complaining  that  the  teacher  "acted 
like  he  had  on  dresses,"  apd  never  noticed  his  new  "  ulcer," 
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A  Song  of  Hope 


Back  of  the  gloom — 

The  bloom ! 
Back  of  the  strife — 
Sweet  life, 
And  flowering  meadows  that  glow  and  gleam, 
Where  the  winds  sing  Joy  and  the  daisies  dream. 
And  the  sunbeams  color  the  qnlckenlng  clod, 
And  faith  In  the  futnre,  and  tmst  in  God. 
Back  of  the  gloom — 
The  bloom ! 


Fronting  the  night — 

The  light! 
Under  the  snows — 
The  rose  I 
And  the  yales  sing  joy  to  the  misty  hlUs, 
And  the  wild  winds  ripple  It  down  the  rills; 
And  the  far  stars  answer  the  song  that  swells 
With  all  the  music  of  all  the  bells  I 
Fronting  the  night — 
TheUght! 

^Frank  L.  Station 


How   the    Little    Bennets   Played 
American  History     H 

Scenes  from  Indian  Life 


''rrM 


Dorothy  Howe 
IHERE  ought  to  have  been  more  about  Indians  in 
it,"  said  Jack.     It  was  Saturday  morning.    The  five 
little  Bennets  and  Helen  were   talking  over  their 
Columbus  play. 

Bob  jumped  up.  "  Let's  give  another  and  have  it  a/i 
Indians,"  he  said. 

"  Let's,"  said  Jill,  "  and  have  'em  live  the  way  they  did 
when  the  early  settlers  found  'em.     My  book  tells — " 

"  Oh,  oh,  /fo  let's,  Helen,"  screamed  Betty. 

For  a  week  Papa  Bennet  couldn't  find  his  best  pipe. 
And  Mamma  Bennet  crunched  beads  when  she  went  up 
and  down  stairs.  She  found  feathers  everywhere.  She 
even  picked  a  small  one  out  cf  the  new  baby's  fuzzy  hair. 
Betty  had  been  rocking  her.  And  the  new  baby  couldn't 
go  to  sleep  for  the  terrible  screams  which  came  down  from 
the  attic.  It  was  only  Bob  practicing  his  war  whoop,  but 
the  new  baby  did  not  know  that. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  family  and  friends  of  the  little 
Bennets  were  invited  to  the  orchard  to  see  the  second  play. 
"It's  all  about  Indians,"  Beth  told  her  mother,  "and  it's 
the  loveliest  play." 

Three  little  tents  had  been  put  up  und.er  the  trees. 
They  were  as  much  like  wigwams  as  possible.  A  small  fire 
of  leaves  burned  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  wigwams. 
Some  stones  were  heating  in  it. 

In  front  of  the  largest  wigwam  sat  Jack,  as  the  chief  of 
the  tribe.  He  wore  an  old  red  blanket  over  his  clothes,  red 
stockings,  and  Helen's  red  beaded  moccasins.  There  were 
long  strings  of  beads  around  his  neck.  His  face  and  hands 
were  stained  with  coffee  and  marked  with  charcoal.  Some- 
where he  had  found  an  old  "  switch "  of  long  black  hair. 
This  was  fastened  to  the  crown  of  his  head  and  trimmed 
with  feathers.     In  his  mouth  was  Papa  Bennet's  lost  pipe. 

Near  the  fire  was  his  "  squaw."  Even  Mamma  Bennet 
for  some  time  didn't  know  she  was  Jill.  Her  face  and 
hands  were  stained,  too.  She  wore  a  wig  of  black  hair. 
The  baby's  afghan,  made  in  crochetted  squares  of  yellow 
and  black,  was  her  blanket.  She  was  cooking  soup  for  the 
chief,  in  Indian  style.  She  had  a  bowl  filled  with  water  and 
the  materials  for  the  soup.  Into  this  she  dropped  the  hot 
stones  to  boil  the  water. 

On  the  branch  of  the  tree  near  by  hung  her  papoose.  It 
was  only  a  big  rag  baby  done  up  in  a  blanket  and  strapped 
to  a  board,  but  the  squaw  watched  it  closely. 

Near  one  of  the  other  tents  sat  Tom  and  Billy  Brown. 
They  were  dressed  much  like  Jack.     Each  one  had  a  pipe. 

Polly  and  Helen  were  their  squaws.  Polly  carried  water 
to  the  fire.  Helen  watched  the  fire  and  pounded  Indian 
com  with  a  stone.     Her  papoose  hung  on  her  back. 

Beth  and  Betty  were  dressed  as  little  Indian  girls.  They 
made  baskets  out  of  long  grasses.  Baby,  the  little  Browns, 
and  Beth's  brother  Bert,  were  little  Indian  boys.  They 
played  about  the  camp.     Each  one  had  his  bow  and  arrow. 

Into  the  camp  came  Bob  and  two  of  his  chums.  They 
were  all  dressed  as  Indian  braves.  They  carried  fish-poles, 
and  hatchets  for  tomahawks.  Ned  had  a  fish  slung  over  his 
shoulder.    Bob  and  Alan  carried  something  which  looked 


like  a  deer — at  least  it  was  something  the  color  of  a  deer. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  tried  to  get  away. 

All  the  Indians  gathered  around  the  new  comers.  They 
gesticulated  wildly  and  grunted  and  said  queer  words.  Ned 
gave  the  fish  to  Polly. 

Bob  and  Alan  put  the  "  deer  "  down  near  the  fire.  Alan 
said  something  very  low.  The  "deer"  lay  stretched  out 
stiff  and  straight.  He  was  Alan's  dog.  Rex,  and  he  was 
playing  "dead  dog."  He  wouldn't  stay  "dead"  long. 
Alan  was  heard  to  say  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Take  him  away, 
Bob,  quick.     Can't  you  see  he's  coming  to  life  ?  " 

So,  the  "deer"  was  gravely  carried  into  the  wigwam. 
Here  he  was  heard  to  bark  wildly. 

Jill  now  came  with  her  soup.  She  made  the  little  boys 
come  together.  Then  with  signs  and  grunts  she  told  them 
that  they  must  shoot  and  hit  a  mark  on  the  tree  before  they 
could  have  anything  to  eat.  They  all  stood  in  a  line  and 
did  their  best.  The  Indians  grunted  and  the  audience 
cheered  when  Baby's  arrow  went  straight  to  the  mark. 

While  the  shooting  was  going  on.  Bob  and  Alan  were 
stealing  quietly  about,  now  and  then  pausing  to  listen. 
They  came  forward  and  told  the  other  Indians  that  someone 
was  coming. 

All  grew  very  quiet.  Footsteps  could  be  heard  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  Then  into  the  camp  came  Jim  More 
and  his  little  sister  Mary.  They  were  dressed  like  the  early 
settlers. 

Jim  came  up  to  the  fire.  "We  want  to  buy  furs,"  he 
said.  "We'll  trade  these."  He  held  out  some  bright 
handkerchiefs.     Mary  showed  some  blue  beads. 

Of  course  the  Indians  didn't  understand  the  words  of  the 
"paleface."  They  all  clustered  about  them.  With  signs 
and  grunts  the  Indians  asked  questions.  Thf  "  palefaces  " 
answered  as  well  as  they  could  with  other  signs  and 
emphatic  shakes  and  nods  of  their  heads.  At  last  Bob  went 
into  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  brought  back  an  old  fur 
cape.  After  some  more  questions  and  answers,  the  Indians 
exchanged  this  for  three  handkerchiefs  and  a  string  of 
beads.  Then  the  "  palefaces  "  went  away. 
.  The  play  closed  with  a  dance.  The  wigwams  were  taken 
down,  the  squaws  doing  the  work.  Leaves  were  heaped 
upon  the  fire  until  it  burned  brightly.  Mary  found  a 
blanket  somewhere  and  Jim  a  buffalo  robe  and  back  they 
came  as  Indians. 

They  all  took  hold  of  hands  and  circled  round  and  round 
the  fire.  They  danced.  They  sang  wild  songs.  They 
beat  pieces  of  board  with  sticks  for  music.  They  shrieked 
and  screamed. 

They  ended  up  with  dreadful  war  whoops  and  a  flourish 
of  tomahawks.  Rex  barked  until  he  was  hoarse.  The  new 
Bennet  baby  laughed  and  waved  her  fat  fists. 

When  the  audience  had  cheered  itself  hoarse,  and  had 
started  for  home,  Betty's  voice  was  heard  screaming  after 
them,  "  Don't  you  miss  the  next  one — we're  going  to  be  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers ! " 

NoTR. —  The  little  Bennets  and  their  friends  repeated  the  Indian 
play  one  rainy  Saturday  in  the  house.  They  danced  around  the  stove 
and  had  just  as  much  fun  as  they  did  out  of  doors. 


Com  is  used  as  a  part  of  a  design  on  one  of  the  United 
States  coius.    Which  one  ? 
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Scissors'  cutting 


In .  picture  cutting  teacher  should  always  place  a  picture 
cut  by  herself  before  the  children,  that  they  may  have 
definite  ideas  before  beginning  work.  Allow  them  to  cut 
from  imitation  and  their  own  judgment  whenever  practi- 
cable. 

To  make  Japanese  kimona :  Use  a  four-inch  square  of 
folding  or  cutting  paper.  Fokl  paper  into  sixteen  squares. 
Cut  along  first  crease  at  the  right,  one  and  one-half  inches 
toward  upper  edge.  Repeat  at  left,  fold  back,  and  cut  out 
oblongs  made  by  cuts.  Fold  paper  in  halves,  slant 
shoulders  by  cutting  from  end  of  last  upper  crease  to 
within  one  -half  inch  of  centre  crease.    Cut  and  paste  narrow 


strips  of  contrasting  colored  paper  at  bottom  of  kimona  and 
sleeves.  Cut  a  freehand  circle  for  face.  Paint  or  draw 
features  and  hair.  Cut  umbrella  and  lanterns  freehand. 
Cut  narrow  strips  of  black  paper  to  paste  at  upper  ana  lower 
edges  of  lanterns. 

Color  description  For  Jap's  umbrella  and  lanterns,  use  a 
combination  of  black  and  white  paper  and  mount  on  a  dark 
gray.  If  bright  colors  are  desired  (being  more  pleasing  to 
children),  use  decided  combinations.  Kindergarten  par- 
quetry may  be  used —  flesh  tint  for  faces,  bright  colors  for 
lanterns.    Mount  on  black. 

Caroline  M.  Peabodv 


A  Primary  Teacher's  Problem 

Alice  C.  Horton 

Given  sixty  little  children  in  three  grades.  To  find  a 
way  to  dispense  with  time-killing  written  work. 

I  had  beginners,  first  and  second  grades  in  a  village 
school.  The  beginners  were  in  school  the  first  hour  of  each 
session;  the  first  and  second  grades  remained  from  nine 
o'clock  till  twelve  and  from  one  o'clock  till  four. 

If  the  children's  work  be  done  orally,  as  the  greater  part 
of  primary  work  should  be  done,  what  could  classes  at  their 
seats  be  doing  while  another  class  was  reciting?  A  friend 
suggested  water  colors  for  seat  work.  Delightful !  if  one 
could  have  an  assistant,  but  how  could  one  teacher  conduct 
a  class  and  at  the  same  time  superintend  the  use  of  water 
colors  ? 

While  seeking  a  solution  of  my  problem  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  have  one  grade  in  school  at  a  time,  the  ques- 
tion would  cease  to  puzzle  me.  I  told  our  principal,  who 
is  most  kind  and  sympathetic,  of  my  idea.  He  thought  the 
plan  worth  trying  and  presented  it  to  our  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  gave  us  permission  to  try  it  for  two  weeks  begin- 
ning Sept.  15,  1902.  Afterward  they  decided  to  continue 
the  experiment  until  the  end  of  November. 

Each  grade  was  in  school  two  hours  a  day,  one  hour  each 
half  day.  The  beginners  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  in 
school  as  before,  with  this  difference,  however  —  my  entire 
attention  could  be  given  to  them  during  their  stay.    The 


other  grades  accomplished  better  work  and  nearly  as  much 
of  it,  as  they  did  when  in  school  six  hours  daily.  There 
was  no  time  for  whispering,  no  time  for  idleness.  Is  not 
the  ability  to  "  work  while  you  work,"  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  accomplishments?  Then,  too,  the  nervous  strain 
was  greatly  reduced  for  us  all. 

The  children  who  arrived  early  played  in  the  school  yard 
until  the  bell,  which  was  tapped  every  hour,  called  them  in. 

Some  mothers  objected  to  the  plan  because  it  was  incon- 
venient to  get  their  little  ones  ready  for  school  at  different 
hours ;  others  disliked  it  because  the  children  were  in  the 
way  at  home  \  still  others,  those  who  cared  more  for  their 
children  than  for  their  own  convenience,  were  delighted 
with  it  One  mother  said  that  her  little  girl  would  not  have 
been  able  to  be  in  school  had  she  been  obliged  to  attend  all 
day. 

Since  a  primary  teacher  is  not  essentially  a  nurse  girl,  but 
is  expected  to  teach  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and 
nerve  force,  a  good  way  to  be  rid  of  superfluous  written 
drudgery  is  to  have  one  grade  in  school  at  a  time. 


Two  little  boys  were  contradicting  each  other;  an  older  lad 
tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  water  by  quoting,  '^  It  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel  and  one  to  end  it.** 

''All  right  I "  shonted  a  combatant.    *^I'll  be  the  one !  ** 

'*No,  you  sha'n't  I  "  said  the* other.    *'I  wiU !  " 

Then  a  warm  dispute  followed,  each  claiming  the  distinction  of 
being  peacemaker. 
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Through    Highways   and    Across 
Lots     II* 

Harvest  Notes 

Agnbs  Vinton  Luther,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BUckboard  Quotations 

Nothing  stirs  the  sunny  silence 
Save  the  drowsy  humming  of  the  bees 

Round  the  rich  ripe  peaches  on  the  wall, 
And  the  south  wind  sighing  in  the  trees. 

— Adilaidi  Procter 

The  silent  orchard  aisles  are  sweet 
With  smell  of  ripening  fruits. — SiL 

Rustle  and  blow !     Rustle  and  blow  1 

Gather  the  com  for  soon  we'll  have  snow. 

Each  kernel  is  yellow,  the  leaves  have  turned  brown, 

The  com  is  all  ready  for  us  to  cut  down; 

The  cattle  are  waiting  till  husking  is  o*er 

To  taste  the  sweet  corn  of  their  winter's  store. 

— Naturt  Songs  and  Storits 

And  soon  or  late  to  all  who  sow, 

The  tune  of  harvest  shall  be  given.— ITAiVftVr 

Sunny  orchards 
Bright  with  color; 
Fruit  trees  laden 

With  their  yield; 
Stacks  of  com 
Whose  silken  tassels 
Wave  like  ^banners 

In  the  field.— 5//. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  the  flails 

Far  off,  from  the  threshing  floors 

In  barns,  with  their  open  doors, 
And  the  wind,  the  wind  in  my  sails 

Louder  and  louder  roars. 

—Longfellow  (  The  WindmiU) 

The  blackberry  vines  are  scarlet. 

The  wind  is  sharp  and  keen. 
And  it  sends  the  ripe  nuts  pattering 

Where  the  yellow  grasses  lean.— 5//. 

PiCtU{|ftt 

For  a  few  cents  apiece,  reproductions  may  be  obtained  of 
famous  pictures  bearing  upon  this  subject.  For  blackboard 
drawings  see  Primary  Education  for  September,  1902. 
Pictures  of  implements. used  in  harvesting  may  be  cut  from 
seed  catalogues.     Mount  these  on  light  board. 

List  of  Cosmos  Pictures,  296  Broadway,  New  York.     (Ten 
for  twenty-five  cents) 

The  Mowers  (Dupr6),  No.  410 
Haymaking  (Dupr^),  No.  413 
Harvest  Time  (L'Hermitte),  No.  43^ 
End  of  Day  (Laugee),  No.  514 
In  the  Field  (Adan),  No.  406 
End  of  Day  (Adan),  No.  405 
Close  of  Day  (Jules  Breton),  No.  461 
Harvesting  Poppies  (Jules  Breton),  No.  459 

Ptrry  Hciures  (one  cent  each),  146  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

In  Autumn:  PoUto  Gatherers  (Laugee),  No.  61  c 

The  Reapers  (Robert),  No.  1080 

The  Harvest  Moon  (Mason),  No.  3162 

Harvesters*  Return  (Seifert),  No.  3296 

Pomona  (Ancient  Sculpture),  No.  1203 

Norwegians  Making  Hay,  No.  1650 

The  Balloon,  No.  6co;    The  Haymakers,  No.  60 1;    Haymakers' 

Rest,  No.  605;  Haying,  No.  606  (Dupr6) 
Ceres  fF.  D.  Millet)  1078 
Paying  the  Harvesters  (L'Hermitte),  No.  591 
Harvest  Time  (L'Hermitte),  No.  589 
Across  the  Fields  (Adan),  No.  587C 
The  Haymaker  (Adan),  No.  587 
End  of  Day  (Adan),  No.  586 
End  of  Labor  (Breton),  No.  579 
Recall  of  the  Gleaners  (Breton),  No.  578 
The  Gleaner  (Breton),  No.  577 
Morning:  wheat  (Breton),  No.  576 
Song  of  the  Lark  (Breton),  No.  575 
Angeltts  (Millet),  No.  509 
The  Gleaners  (Millet),  No.  5 1 1 
Going  to  Work  (MiUet),  No.  512 

^  Copyright  1903  by  Agnes  Vintoo  Luther 


Muaie 

Songs  for  Little  Children  (Eleanor  Smith) 
The  Farmer    Part  II. 
Harvest  Song    Part  H. 
The  Wind  Mill    Part  I. 
Mowing  Song    Part  I. 
Alice's  Supper    Part  I. 

Nature  Songs  and  Stories  (Mills  and  Merriman) 
Picking  the  Apples 
A  Com  Song 
Autumn 

Song  Echoes  from  Child  Land  (Jenks  and  Rust) 
Before  the  Mowing 
September 
Autumn  Fires 
A  Song  of  Chestnuts 
Pop  Corn 

Songs  of  Nature  (Gertrude  and  Elirabeth  Walker) 
Good  Bye,  Robin 
Good  Bye  to  Summer 
Autunm  Song 
Golden  Rod 

Songs  of  the  Child  World  (Jessie  L.  Gaynor) 
Harvest  of  the  Squirrel  and  the  Honey  Bee 
Song  of  the  Shining  Sickle 
The  Pop  Corn  People 
Song  of  the  Loaf  of  Bread 

Kindergarten  Chimes  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin) 
The  Haymakers 
The  Mowers 

Finger  Plays  (Emilie  Poulsson) 
How  the  Corn  Grew 
The  Mill 
Making  Bread 

Inatrumenul  Music 

Several  bits  of  descriptive  music  from  famous  composers 
may  be  found  in  Miss  Mari  Hofer's  collection,  "  Music  for 
the  Child  World." 

The  Reapers 
The  Threshers 
In  the  MiU 
The  Wind  Mill 

In  Autumn  is  the  title  of  one  of  Edward  McDowell's 
charming  sketches.  Of  this,  Mr.  Cable  said  that  its  mood 
was  just  that  of  his  hero  as  he  rode  along  the  forest  path  in 
the  autumn,  and  he  regretted  that  such  a  thing  as  anachro- 
nism prevented  his  hero  of  the  Civil  War  from  whistling  this 
exquisite  bit  of  melody  so  lately  written. 

Poems 

Autumn.  Harvest  Moon.  The  Windmill.  Hiawatha,  Cantos  V  and 
XIII  (Longfellow). 

The  Huskers.  The  Corn  Song.  The  Pumpkin.  Seed  Time  and 
Harvest.  For  an  Autumn  Festival.  Lines  to  an  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion (Whittier). 

Song  of  the  Sower  (Bryant). 

Autumn  (Keata). 

Nutting  (Wordsworth). 

Songs  0/ A^ature,  tdited  by  John  Burroughs,  contains  the  following*. 
The  Scythe  Song  (Andrew  Lang);  Cornfields  (Mary  Howitt);  A  Song 
of  Early  Autumn  (Richard  Watson  Gilder);  Autumn;  In  Memoriam 
(Tennyson) ;  Indian  Summer. 

Poeiry  of  the  Seasons^  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  contains  many  harvest  and 
autumn  poems. 

Nature  in  Verse  (Mary  I.  Lovejoy).  Nutting  The  Chestnut  Burr. 
Come,  Little  Nut  People.    Gossip  of  the  Nuts. 

The  Posy  Ring  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin).    Baby  Com.    Com  Fields. 

Stories 

Atlanta's  Race.     The  Three  Golden  Apples  (Greek  Myth). 

Myth  of  Ceres  and  Persephone. 

Iduna  and  the  Applea  (Norse  Myth). 

Fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

Story  of  Ruth  (The  Bible)  . 

The  Proud  Little  Grain  of  Wheat  (Frances  Hodgson  Burnett),  in 
LiUU  Saint  Elinabetk,  and  Other  Stories, 

Wabeno's  Gift,  in  IVa^no  the  Magician,  Chapter  XIV. 

Treasure  Boxes,  in  Stories  Mother  Nature   Told  tht  Children  (Ja 
Andrews) . 

Story  of  the  Maize,  in  Hiawatha. 

Children's  Books 


The  Fanner's  Boy  (Clifton  Johnt<ni). 
Life  on  the  Farm  (Hiram  S«  Shepard). 
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Stories  of  Country  Life  (Sarah  P.  Bradisb). 
Jolly  Good  Times  (Mary  P.  W.  Smith). 

Subject  Matter 

Any  of  the  preceding  books,  as  well  as  the  following,  are 
useful : 

The  Story  of  a  Grain  (W.  S.  Harwood),  in  S/,  Nicholas  for  October, 

1893. 

Great  Harvests  of  the  Western  Prairies.  Illustrated.  Lesiie's 
Weekly^  September  4,  1902. 

All  About  a  Grain  of  Corn,  Outlook^  December  24,  1898. 

Com  is  King,  AinsU^s  Magazine^  November,  1899. 

Essay  upon  Wild  Apples  (John  Burroughs)  in  Th§  Succession  of 
Forest  Trees  and  ^i Id  Apples  (Riverside  Series). 

The  Revolution  of  Farm  Machinery.  Fine  illustrations.  The  IVorld's 
Work,  August,  1903. 

How  ProductB  are  Harvested  and  Stored 

In  briefly  sketching  the  ways  in  which  grains,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  are  harvested,  only  the  simpler  and  more  primi- 
tive ways  will  be  given,  presupposing  the  small  farm,  rather 
than  the  large  farming  areas  of  the  west.  Machinery  has 
taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  homely,  interesting  hand 
work,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  the  picturesque. 

Com.  Cut  with  corn  knife.  Tied  into  bundles  or  shocks 
with  rope  of  twisted  stalks  of*  grain,  corn  suckers,  or  twine. 
Set  up  at  intervals  over  the  field  to  dry.  Left  for  weeks. 
Shock  then  taken  apart.  Ears  twisted  off.  Husked  either 
in  field  or  barn.  Stored  in  com  crib  or  house.  If  the  com 
is  shelled  from  the  cob,  the  loose  grain  is  stored  in  bins.  Of 
late  the  practice  of  chopping  up  the  whole  plant,  ears  and 
all,  and  storing  it  in  a  special  building  called  a  silo,  makes  it 
possible  for  cattle  to  have  fresh  fodder  all  winter. 

Wheat.  Cut  with  sickle  in  olden  times.  Later,  the 
scythe.  Cradle  added  to  carry  the  grain  to  one  side  as  it 
is  cut.  Bound  into  small  bundles  or  sheaves.  Several 
of  these  set  up  together  in  shocks  to  dry.  Taken  to 
barn.  Formerly  threshed  upon  floor  by  being  beaten  by 
flail.  Now  threshed  by  machinery.  Field  processes  now 
united  into  one  by  a  machine  which  cuts,  binds,  and  throws 
the  bundles  to  one  side.  This  is  called  the  reaper  and 
binder.    Grains  stored  in  dry  bins  secure  from  rats. 

Haying.  Grass  cut  with  scythe  or  mowing  machine  early 
in  the  summer,  as  soon  as  it  blossoms.  Allowed  to  dry. 
Turned  with  pitchforks  from  time  to  time  until  thoroughly 
dry.  Piled  in  hay-cocks  over  the  field.  Loaded  into  hay- 
wagon  and  taken  into  barn.  Stored  in  dry  loft.  Often  piled 
into  huge  hay  stacks  in  the  open  field,  with  the  top  covered 
by  canvas  or  a  thatch  of  straw.  Sometimes  a  movable  roof 
is  built  for  the  hay  to  be  placed  under  in  the  field,  securing 
it  in  this  way  for  the  winter. 

Salt  hay  is  cut  late  in  the  fall.  Used  for  bedding  for 
cattle  and  horses.  Usually  dried  on  adjacent  upland,  as  the 
salt  meadow  is  too  wet  when  the  tide  is  full.  Stored  for 
winter  on  raised  platform  in  the  marshes  above  ,the  reach  of 
the  tide. 

Potatoes.  Whole  plant  dug  up.  Potatoes  shaken  from 
plant,  thrown  into  rows  or  piles,  sorted  according  to  size,  and 
taken  in  wagons  to  cellar.  Stored  for  winter  in  bins,  or  in 
so-called  "  root-cellars,"  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  covered  with 
straw  and  earth,  with  a  chance  for  a  little  ventilation  through 
a  small  wooden  shaft  or  other  device.  Potatoes  must  be 
kept  cool  and  away  from  the  light. 

Onions.  Pulled.  Left  in  the  field  to  dry  tor  days. 
Turned.  Tops  cut  oflF.  Packed  on  shelf  or  in  crates  so  as 
to  allow  air  to  circulate.  Stored  later  in  the  house  to 
prevent  freezing.     Must  be  kept  dry. 

Carrots.  Whole  plant  dug  up.  Green  tops  twisted  or 
cut  off.  Dried  for  a  few  hours.  Stored  in  bins  or  cellars. 
Kept  moist. 

Beets.  Same  as  carrots,  but  tops  must  be  twisted  off.  If 
cut  too  near  the  root,  it  bleeds.    Stored  in  cellars. 

Turnips.  Pulled.  Dried.  Rootlets  cut  off.  Tops  cut 
off.    Stored  in  cellars. 

Parsnips.  May  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter.  Not 
good  until  after  frost.  If  dug,  the  tops  are  cut  off  and  the^ 
roots  packed  in  loam  or  sand. 

Cabbages.  Left  until  just  before  heavv  frost.  Pulled. 
Hung  up  by  roots,  heads  down,  or  buried  in  a  trench,  heads 


down,  to  last  all  winter.    Frequently  thrown  into  a  pile  in 
the  field  and  covered  with  hay  enough  to  prevent^freezing. 

Celery.  Ehig  late  for  winter  use  just  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Deep  trench  dug  out  of  doors.  Celery  placed  in 
this  as  if  growing.  Banked  up  with  earth  and  boards. 
If  brought  into  the  cellar,  it  is  packed  upright  in  boxes  of 
earth,  Uie  tops  of  the  leaves  only  showing. 

Cranberries.  These  grow  on  low  plants  in  bogs  or 
marshes.  Berries  picked  from  the  plants  in  September  and 
October.  Lines  of  twine  divide  the  bog  into  long  rect- 
angular areas,  so  as  to  outline  each  picker's  "  stint." 
Packed  in  crates.  Kept  cool  and  dry.  Not  allowed  to 
freeze. 

Pumpkins.  Brought  in  from  field  the  last  thing  before 
heavy  frosts.  Piled  on  bam  fioor.  Later,  placed  on  shelves 
in  cellar  away  from  the  dampness. 

Pears.  Picked  by  hand.  Few  keep  during  the  winter 
except  the  winter  pears,  which  are  kept  in  the  dark  until 
ripe. 

Apples.  Hand-picked.  Apples  which  have  been  allowed 
to  drop  will  not  keep  during  the  winter.  Often  thrown 
into  open  bins  in  the  cellar.  When  packed  in  barrels, 
barrels  headed,  rolled  over  on  their  side,  and  left  out  of 
doors  as  late  as  possible,  the  more  air  reaching  them,  the 
better. 

In  these  days  of  cold-storage,  the  problem  of  keeping  all 
of  our  summer  fmits  and  vegetables  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  is  solved. 


To  Fold  a  Cupboard 

(For  the  canned  fruits  and  jellies  "  put  up  "  in  the  fall.) 

Place  a  five-inch  square  of  paper  on  the  desk,  with  an 
edge  looking  at  you.  Fold  right  edge  to  left  edge  ;  open  it, 
fold  right  edge  to  center  hue ;  fold  left  edge  to  center  line. 
The  last  two  folds  make  the  doors. 


Q/l 


nm 


DOT 


Draw  three  pencfl  Knes  inside  for  shelves  and  we 
will  fill  them  with  cans  of  fmit  and  glasses  of  jelly. 
These  should  be  cut  from  colored  paper  and  neatly  pasted 
on  the  "shelves."  The  cutting  may  be  "free  hand,"  but 
more  pleasing  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  chiklren  are 
given  cardboard  pattems  of  cans  and  glasses.  —  Helen  M. 
Beckwith,  "  When  First  We  Go  to  School'' 


Parhelia,  or  Mock  Suns 

If  two  pieces  of  looking-glass  are  held  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle,  an  endless  %eries  of  bright 
fiames  may  be  seen  at  one  time.  So,  in  the  cold  north, 
when  the  air  is  full  of'  minute  floating  ice-flakes,  the  sun 
with  its  halo  is  reflected  many  times ;  and  the  traveler  sees 
two,  four,  or  more  mock  suns  with  crossing  halo  rings  of 
startling  pattems. 


An  Alibi 


'*Kow,  Johnny,"  said  the  Sanday-school  teacher,  ^<can  yea  tell 
me  who  carried  off  the  gates  of  Gaza?  " 

'*No,  ma'am,"  said  Johnny  promptly.  "I  wasn't  out  with  the 
boys  Halloween,  and  so  I  didnt  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 
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Walter  J.  Kknyon,  State  Nonnal  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LET  us  now,  in  a  rough,  crude  way,  have  a  look  at  the 
quadrupeds.      Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  notice  is 
that  the  body  is  in  nearly  every  case  deeper  through 
in  the  chest  than  in  the  abdomen.     In  other  words, 
the  lower  line  of  the  body  slants  up  as  it  approaches  the 
hind  leg.    This  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  12.    This  difference 

in  proportion  is  near- 
ly  *  always  present, 
although  it  varies 
somewhat  according 
to  the  habit  of  the 
animal.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  those  ani- 
mals whose  business 
it  is  to  get  over  the 
ground  will  have  a 
deep  chest  and  a 
slim  "waist" — which 
applies  to  human 
sprinters  as  well. 
Notice  the  hound. 
Fig.  12,  in  this  re- 
spect. Run  over,  in 
your  mind,  some  of 
the  common  animals. 
Set  them  down  in 
two  lists — those  that 
run,  and  those  that 
ruminate ;  and  we 
shall  find  the  same 
division  to  separate 
the  slim-waisted 
beasts  from  those  of 
more  ample  habit. 
There  is  also  some 
variation  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  top  line, 
as  well.      Thus   the 

r.g.xa    The  upering  of  the  trunk  ^^^^^   ^.^     .^^    j^^,_ 

low  back,  seems  made  to  order  for  the  saddle,  while  the 
cow  presents  a  rigid  and  uninviting  top  line  quite  in  contrast. 
While  we  are  looking  at  the  "  skyline  "  of  the  cow,  notice 
how  she  is  cut  off  square  at  the  back  corner]  for  all  the 
world  as  if  a  carpenter  had  made  her  1  Now  compare  her 
in  this  particular  with  the  horse,  and  having  fixed  the  differ- 


Fig.  13    High  heeli  and  low 

ence  in  mind,  you  are  in  a  great  measure  prepared  to  draw 
a  semblance  of  either  animal. 

The  next  fundamental  thing  lies  in  the  matter  of  legs.  It 
seems  to  be  the  interesting  fact  that  all  the  hunters  are  low 
in  the  heel^  while  the  heels  of  the  hunted  are  contrastingly 
high.  It  looks  as  if,  after  all,  nature  had  a  conscience,  and 
was  trying  to  give  the  hunted  ones  a  little  advantage  in  the 
cruel  game  of  life.  Fig.  13  shows  this  difference  in  the  heel 
elevatioDf   the  arrow,  in  each  case,  indicating  the  heel. 


Compare  the  deer  with  the  panther  as  to  heel  elevation. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  creatures  whose  mode  of  safety 
is  to  hide  instead  of  to  run,  seem  not  particular  at  all  as  to 
the  height  of  their  heels ;  so  that  most  of  them,  in  fact, 
fetch  heels  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  rats,  rabbits,  and 
squirrels  (Fig.  14).  When  they  must  needs  run,  however, 
the  heel  will  go  up.  But  in  the  bear,  whatever  be  his  haste, 
he  still  presses  the  ground  very  nearly  flat  footed.  The 
elephant  walks  on  his  toes,  but  his  heel  is  very  low. 
Finally,  the  monkeys,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, walk  with  heel  to  the  ground. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  through- 
out as  to  the  wrist.  Fig.  15  shows 
the  wrist  location  of  the  horse,  in 
stable  parlance  called  the  ''knee." 
In  Fig.  1 6  the  upper  row  shows  the 
elevated  wrists  of  some  of  the  ani- 
mals that  are  now  fugitives,  or  whose 
ancestors  have  been.  The  lower 
row,  in  the  same  illustration,  shows 
some  other  beasts  whose  wrists  are  ^ 
nearer  the  ground.  In  each  case 
the  wrist  is  indicated  by  an  arrow. 
Whatever  these  differences  jnay 
signify  to  the  scientist  does  not 
concern  us  at  present.  We  are 
simply  finding  easy  pegs  to  hang 
our  memories  of  form  upon. 

Having  now  two  easy  rules,  one 
for  the  body,  another  for  the  legs,  let  us  put  them  into 
operation.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  gray  patch  to  repre- 
sent the  trunk  of  a  horse.  Use  the  side  of  a  crayon,  broken 
in  two.  No  outlining,  remember  1  Keep  faith  in  this 
respect  for  a  lesson  or  two,  and  you  will  abandon  outlining 
of  your  own  volition.     With  the  side  of  your  crayon  just  rub 


Squirrel  \  fabbit  ^ 


elepf)ani        bear 

Fig.  14 


man 


on  a  soft  gray  patch  of  chalk  that,  in.a  crude  way,  suggests 
the  trunk  of  the  horse.  See  to  the  hollow  saddle  and  the 
tapering  barrel  (Fig.  17).  Add  a  neck  which  tapers  in  just 
the  opposite  direction ;  and  then  the  head  as  best  you  can, 
for  the  present. 

Add  the  legs,  having  in  mind  our  late  discussion  as  to 


buildoiS      elephant      bear  cat     ^ri/la 


Fig.  x6    High  wrists  and  low 

the  joints.  Having  put  in  the  fore  and  hind  leg  on  the 
hither  side,  it  will  be  interesting,  instead  of  following  the 
illustration,  to  invent  a  pose  for  die  opposite  legs.  What- 
ever be  the  attitude  you  try  for,  see  that  the  legs  support  the 
body.    Thus,  while  the  off  fore- leg  is  raised  for  the  next 
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step  (in  the  illustration  Fig.  17),  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
received  by  the  hither  leg. 

Finally,  in  adding  the  tail,  avoid  the  common  error  of 
the  school-boy  in  setting  this  member  diagonally  outward, 
starched  stiff  like  a  spent  broom.  Let  the  tail  hang  per- 
fectly limp  and  pendent,  and  let  the  back  round  downward 
gently  to  meet  it. 

Now  we  have  but  the  shadow  of  a  steed.    We  must  re- 


Fig.  17    J  KM  nib  on  a  soft  gray  patch  of  chalk 

enforce  our  silhouette  with  dashes  of  light  here  and  there, 
at  those  up-surfaces  and  edges  that  will  naturally  catch  them. 
To  intelligently  apply  these  re-enforcing  touches  calls  for 
merely  a  little  thought  as  to  where  the  lights  will  strike.  So 
it  is  a  matter,  not  of  art,  but  of  common  intelligence.  In 
Fig.  18  the  light  comes  from  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow. 

So  —  it  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  draw  our  horse.  At 
such  a  rate,  we  should  do  but  little  chalk  talking.  The  idea 
is,  in  practice — in  telling  a  horse  story — to  draw  quickly  and 
ever  so  crudely,  remembering  what  we  can  as  we  go. 
Depend  upon  it,  your  horse  will  look  all  right  to  the  chil- 


Fig.  z8    We  rdSnforoe  our  silhouette  with 


ofUght 


dren,  particularly  if  you  re-enforce  the  figure  with  touches 
of  light  in  approximately  the  right  places. 

In  drawing  a  pig,  start  out  with  an  oblong  gray  mass  for 
the  body.  Add  short  legs  terminating  in  small  hoofs.  Do 
not  try  to  define  the  hoofs  too  sharply.    Remember  they  are 


Ftg.  z9    Put  on  the  curly  tail  and  the  great  forward  drooping  ears 

usually  half  buried  in  dust  or  mud.     Put  on  the  curly  tail 
(Fig.  19)  and  the  great  forward  drooping  ears.     Get  the 
upturned  snout.     No^  be  sure  that  the  legs  very  positively 
support  the  body. 


Determine  where  your  light  is  to  come  from  and  then  put 
on  some  re-enforcing  touches.  If  your  sketch  is  not  suffici- 
ently pig-like,  perhaps  you  have 
made  the  legs  too  long  or  the  body 
too  slim. 

Now,  while  we  have  the  pig's 
characteristics  fresh  in  mind,  let  us 
put  him  in  action.  (Fig.  20.) 
Every  story  picture  of  this  sort  re- 
sorts to  caricature.  The  trick  here 
lies  in  picking  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual  and  making  the 
most  of  them,  even  to  exaggeration. 
So,  in  caricaturing  a  pig,  the  car- 
toonist makes  him  even  more  of  a 
pig  than  nature  does,  by  overdoing 
the  particularly  piggy  points.  This 
sort  of  character  drawing  is  much 
used  in  illustrating  children's  books, 
such  as  "  Mother  Goose." 

It  will  be  better  now,  as  an  ex- 
ercise, to  set  yourself  an  original 
problem.  Take  "  The  Old  Woman 
and  Her  Pig,"  or  some  other  pig  story,  and  see  if  you 
can  put  a  pig  in  a  pose  that  you  make  up  yourself,  and 
yet  keep  his  pigship  distinctly  in  evidence.  It  is  not  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  seems.     The  chief  requisite  is  to  remember  the 


Fig.  ao    A  pig  in  action 


Fig.  ax    If  the  cow  should  jump  over  the 

heavy  body,  the  flapping  ears,  the  upturned  snout,  and  the 
high  heel.  Get  these  things  and  do  not  worry  much  about 
exact  proportions.  On  the-  contrary,  think  more  about  the 
re-enforcing,  or  lighting  of  the  figure.  Notice  that,  in  every 
case,  it  is  fully  as  important  to  get  in  the  shadows  as  the 


Fig.  aa    Neither  one  would  back 


lights.     And  this  is  where  the  charcoal  is  always  handy. 

We  already  have  the  cow's  main  characteristics  in  Fig.  12. 
If  we  put  the  beast  in  action  we  must  remember  the  heavy 
body,  chunky  legs,  and  tremendously  thick  neck.    The  leg 
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movement  is  about  the  same  as  in  other  quadrupeds.  If  the 
cow  should  jump  over  the  moon  (Fig.  2),  her  heels,  already 
high,  would  turn  up  farther  still,  as  the  hind  legs  thrust  them- 
selves backward.  The  wrists  (the  so-called  "  knees  ")  would 
also  go  up,  the  fore  leg  bending  sharply  forward  from  the 
elbow.  The  tail  would  stream  out  against  the  stars,  and  the 
back,  in  one  stage  of  the  jump,  at  least,  would  be  slightly 
hollow.  A  rugged,  heavy  extension  of  the  neck  will  do 
for  the  head.  The  ears  must  come  below  and  back  of  the 
horns. 

The  moon  may  be  managed  facetiously  or  otherwise.  If 
features  are  shown,  the  eyes  should  regard  the  cow.  Notice 
how  easily  the  gaze  is  directed  by  locating  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes.  Fix  this  simple  trick  in  mind  by  making  the  eyes 
gaze  in  various  directions.  Notice,  also,  while  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  moon  face,  that  elevated  brows  express  atten- 
tion and  surprise.  A  mouth  upturned  at  the  corners 
expresses  good  humor. 

The  lofty  sensation  is  had  by  putting  the  spires  and  build- 
ings (affording  the  sky-line)  below  the  cow.  In  other 
words,  the  latter  is  up  in  the  sky.  Here  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  sky-line  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
horizon  line).  If  it  is  placed  higher  than  the  foreground 
objects,  the  latter  look  low  to  the  observer.  But  if  this  line 
is  placed  below  the  foreground  objects,  then  the  latter  seem 
to  be  elevated. 

In  the  goat  picture  (Fig.  22),  the  serious  goat  affords  a 
general  study  in  which  to  look  for  goat-like  features.  Notice 
that  his  wrists  and  heels  are  well  up  off  the  ground.  His  tail 
is  an  unkempt  bunch  of  hair  longer  than  in  the  rabbit's  case, 
but  not  much  to  boast  of  otherwise.  The  body  tapers 
slightly  backward,  the  neck  tapers  forward.  The  head  is 
rather  slim  and  the  little  goatee  is  a  distinctly  personal 
touch. 

The  other  goat  gives  us  the  same  points,  in  action, 
although  he  wears  his  hair  longer.  Notice  the  wrist  and 
heel  action.  The  capering  pose  is  given  by  the  swerve  of 
the  body  line  and  the  cant  of  the  head. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  this  mass  drawing,  the  re- 
enforcing  touches  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the 
short  haired  goat  much  of  the  lighting,  as  on  the  back,  can 
be  laid  on  with  broad  strokes,  by  the  side  of  the  chalk.  But 
in  the  hairy  goat  the  effect  is  gained  by  a  striking  motion 
with  the  end  of- the  chalk.  The  end  stroke  is  used  also  on 
the  other  animal  for  the  small,  sharp  details  of  light. 

These  figures  could  be  dr^wn  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
goats  who  met  on  the  bridge. 


Mary's  Lamb 


Questions 

Where  does  the  chestnut  tree  grow? 

What  kind  of  a  tree  is  it? 

How  does  the  trunk  grow? 

What  do  the  branches  do  ? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  leaves? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  leaves? 

What  color  do  the  leaves  turn  ? 

What  is  found  along  the  edge  of  the  leaves? 

When  do  the  catkins  come  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  them  ? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  burr? 

How  does  it  feel  ? 

What  is  the  color? 

Who  opens  the  burrs  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  burr  when  it  opens? 

Into  how  many  parts  does  it  open  ? 

How  many  nuts  in  a  burr  ? 

With  what  are  the  nuts  covered? 

From  what  does  this  coat  protect  them? 

How  are  the  nuts  scattered? 

— Edith  Robertson 


Dear  Editor: 

I  enclose  some  rhymes  which  I  have  made.  They  will  not 
interfere  with  the  Entertainment  department,  as  they  are  not 
intended  an  a  recitation.  I  send  them  in  hope  to  make  some 
tired  teacher  laugh  (or,  perhaps,  even  a  tired  editor). 

Nellie  B.  Camkron 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

It  was  her  joy  and  pride. 
One  day,  when  Mary  went  to  school, 

It  trotted  by  her  side. 

It  ambled  softly  through  the  room, 

The  teacher  didn't  care. 
The  children  never  laughed  and  played 

Because  a  lamb  was  there  \ 

And  so  the  teacher  made  It  ^'pose." 

(Not  such  an  easy  task.) 
The  children  drew  Its  picture  then ; 

What  more  could  children  ask? 

They  drew  it  first  with  grimy  hands — 
And  charcoal  stumps,  I  think, 

And  then  with  many  a  spot  and  splash — 
And  toothpicks  dipped  in  Ink. 

But  still  that  lamb  remained  in  sight. 

And  so,  to  correlate, 
They  had  a  language  lesson  next — 

(That  school  was  up  to  date.) 

Their  observations  were  so  keen. 
Their  comments  were  so  wise — 

They  told  the  number  of  its  legs, 
And  eounted  up  its  eyes ! 

They  had  to  skip  the  "number  work," 

There  was  no  time  to  read ; 
For  still,  to  correlate  that  lamb 

Seemed  quite  the  pressing  need. 

From  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week, 

The  pets  came  rambling  in ; 
And  not  to  correlate  them  seemed 

A  pedagogic  sin. 

'•Why  don't  the  children  learn  to  read?" 

The  wondering  parents  cry. 
^'They  learn  that  inciderUallpt" 

The  teacher  did  reply. 


**  Old  Mother  Chestnut  once  lived  in  a  burr, 
All  padded  and  lined  with  the  softest  of  fur. 
Jack  Frost  split  it  wide  with  his  keen  silver  knife. 
And  tumbled  her  out  at  the  risk  of  her  life." 


Seat  Work 

R.OX. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  school  year  when  it  is  so  hard 
for  little  people  to  settle  down  to  real  work,  I  have  found 
this  device  in  seat  work  profitable  employment  for  the  so- 
called  "  busy-work  "  period. 

Materials  required :  discarded  readers,  thin  cardboard, 
envelopes. 

For  the  first  step  in  the  work,  select  a  page  that  has  a 
picture.  Mount  the  picture  and  printed  story  on  separate 
pieces  of  cardboard.  Now  write  the  story  on  another  piece 
of  cardboard  and  cut  between  words.  Put  mounted  picture, 
printed  story  and  cut  up  words  into  envelope. 

Now  this  seat  work  is  not  mere  "busy  work,"  and  it  can  be 
used  in  several  ways.  Of  course  the  first  way  which  suggests 
itself  is  matching  the  written  words  to  the  printed  story.  A 
child  never  tires  of  this  and  you  will  find  he  learns  a  great 
deal  from  the  comparison  and  discrimination  used  in  his 
work. 

Another  way  is  to  read  the  printed  story  silently,  pat  it 
back  into  envelope,  then  arrange  written  words  to  tell  the 
story  about  the  picture. 

Again  to  vary  the  lesson,  tell  the  children  to  leave  picture 
and  printed  story  in  the  envelope.  Select  the  written  words, 
beginning  with  capitals,  and  make  as  nu^iy*  sentences  as  pos- 
sible.    Now  take  out  the  printed  lesson  and  compare. 

Some  day,  give  the  children  paper  and  let  them  copy  the 
printed  story.  Now  arrange  the  written  words  and  have  the 
children  compare    their  written  work  with   that  done    by 
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teacher.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  aid  to  work  in  pen- 
manship—  depends  on  how  carefully  the  teacher's  work  has 
been  done. 

Now  in  order  that  this  seat-work,  or  any  seat- work,  may- 
be successful,  we  must  make  the  children  feel  that  their 
work  is  to  be  inspected  and  appreciated.  It  does  not  take 
very  much  time  out  of  a  lesson  for  the  teacher  to  walk  up 
the  aisles,  give  a  little  pat  here,  a  nod  there,  a  "  silent  word  " 
to  the  lazy  child,  while  his  industrious  neighbor  receives  a 
"  Well  done,  John ! "  If  there  is  time,  allow  some  child 
who  has  done  his  work  extra  well  to  read  the  story  to  the 
class. 

After  a  child  has  worked  hard,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
a  little  reward  for  his  effort.  There  is  nothing  much  more 
discouraging  to  a  pupil,  than  to  work  diligently  all  the  ses- 
sion and  have  his  seat  work  collected  without  a  word  from 
the  teacher.  Now  if  somethibg  should  happen  so  that  you 
cannot  inspect  work,  it  will  not  lower  your  dignity  very 
much  to  explain  to  the  little  folks  why  you  couldn't  look  at 
their  work. 

I  have  been  asked  in  connection  with  the  aforementioned 
device  in  seat  work,  if  there  isn't  someone  in  the  cfass  con- 
tinually raising  his  hand  to  say  that  he  can't  find  certain 
words.  No,  for  I  tell  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  to  leave  a  space  for  the  word  th?y  can't  find  and  go 
on.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  number  of  the  small  card- 
board slips  on  the  desk,  and  just  before  the  envelopes  are 
collected,  write  the  missing  words  and  give  to  owners. 

When  the  children  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  dis- 
carded reader  stories  that  they  are  no  longer  interesting, 
take  the  short  stories  from  old  numbers  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion or  use  the  cut  up  stories  which  appear  every  month. 
Number  each  section  of  story,  also  the  envelope  containing 
it.  When  the  seat  work  is  finished,  let  the  children  read 
according  to  number.  When  they  discover  that  they  have 
all  helped  to  make  a  complete  story,  they  will  realize  that 
they  haven't  been  working  just  to  keep  busy. 


Devices 

May  L.  Allen 

After  all  the  pedagogics  are  assimilated  and  every  text- 
book mastered,  the  manner  of  presenting  each  subject 
depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  instructor.  Almost  all 
primary  teachers  have  devices,  an  expression  of  whicli  would 
prove  of  mutual  benefit.  Perhaps  the  mention  of  a  few 
may  suggest  an  interchange  of  ideas. 

Before  Miss  H.  was  in'  the  D  Primary  a  week,  she 
regretted  her  inability  to  draw  and  discovered  that,  in  a  vil- 
lage that  gave  her  sixty  first-year  pupils,  there  was  no  one 
who  could  teach  her.  She  copied  with  great  care  the 
pictures  in  her  school  journal  (Primary  Education,  by  the 
way),  with  results  that  surprised  her,  and  astonished  the 
teachers  who  happened  in.     But  they  had  to  be  erased. 

"Why  can't  I  save  them?"  thought  Miss  H.  The 
next  month  she 'drew  on  paper  by  the  aid  of  the  "squares," 
as  she  had  previously  done  on  the  board, 

"  What  good  will  that  do  you  ?  "  I  queried..  She  confided 
her  intention  of  perforating  the  lines  and  making  a  stencil 
which,  when  completed«  would  serve  more  than  once. 

Next  morning  the  stencil  was  done.  "  How  did  you  do 
it?"  I  asked.     "With  a  darning  needle,"  she  answered. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  scope  of  her  work,  she  rules  all 
kinds  of  pictures  into  squares  for  reproduction.  Perhaps 
some  other  teacher  has  done  these  things  for  herself. 

Pencil  boxes  were  annoying.  One  day,  Miss  H.  held 
up  a  little  bag,  nine  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  sewed 
into  small  stalls.  For  the  short  pencils,  the  line  (of  stitch- 
ing) was  slanted.  "See,  how  much  quieter?"  she  said, 
inserting  her  pencil  and  laying  it  down  upon  her  desk. 
"  The  raindrop  does  the  same  work  as  the  snowflake,  but 
which  is  quieter?"  "Snowflake  bags  "are  now  an  estab- 
lished institution  in  that  room. 

She  possessed  tact  in  story  telling.  One  day  she  told  the 
story  of  a  foolish  housekeeper  who  watched  her  neighbor 


sweep,  and  was  surprised  to  find  her  own  rooms  had  not 
been  cleaned  by  watching  another  work.  An  idle  lad,  who 
had  been  intent  upon  a  companion's  work,  washed  his  slate 
vigorously,  eager  to  begin  his  work,  although  the  teacher 
had  not  looked  in  hi:t  direction. 

I  almost  forgot  the  "  I  am  "  stories.  They  begin  gener- 
ally with  a  seed,  an  acorn,  a  bud,  etc.,  and  are  told  in  the 
first  person.  At  their  conclusion,  the  children  guess  "  who 
we  played  we  were." 

One  day,  when  I  entered  her  room,  Miss  H.  was  erasing 
some  hieroglyphics  from  the  board.  An  explanation  fol- 
lowed. "  I  have  a  few  pupils  who  do  not  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  expression.  With  a  little  practice,  I  am  able  to  take 
these  impressions  as  they  read.  The  rising  inflection  is  a 
convex  line ;  falling,  a  concave ;  hesitation,  a  break  in  the 
line.  They  see,  in  this  way,  how  others  hear  them,  and  a 
desire  for  improvement  usually  follows." 


Work  versus  Words 

Amy  C.  Scammbll 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  tells  this  :  Night  after  night, 
the  old  colored  slave  prayed,  "  Lord,  send  this  darkey  a 
turkey  for  Christmas."  But  no  turkey  came.  Then,  weary 
with  waiting,  he  changed  his  prayer ;  "  Lord,  send  this 
darkey  to  a  turkey,"  and  his  prayer  was  answered  that  very 
night. 

Week  after  week,  a  fuU-of-faith  teacher  prayed  to  her  few 
bad  children  in  her  "  O,  how-I-wish-you-would  "  way,  that 
they  would  cast  off  certain  habits  and  put  on  new  and  more 
becoming  ones ;  but  the  new  styles  failed  to  appear ;  there 
were  no  patterns  to  fashion  them  by  in  the  children's 
homes ;  the  ready  made  virtues  which  the  good  children  of 
the  school  wore, —  why,  these  bad  children  hadn't  an  idea 
where  they  came  from. 

And  so  they  kept  on  with  their  petty  vices  until  the 
teacher  left  words  for  work,  when  she  got  the  results  she 
wanted. 

Jake  swore  when  angered;  under  his  breath,  in  school, 
away  above  it,  when  out.  Now  Jake  did  not  believe  in  a 
God  (so  he  boasted)  \  no  use  for  an  appeal  in  that  direction  ! 
He  did  believe  with  all  his  might,  in  pretty  Ellen  Keith  who 
had  taken  his  part  twice,  when  the  odds  went  against  him, 
and  he,  innocent.  So  his  Ellen-Keith-faith  must  save  him. 
One  day,  when  his  white-heat  anger  had  borne  terrible 
oaths,  Ellen  had  heard  him,  and  had  paled.  The  teacher 
saw,  and  said,  "  Write  a  letter  to  Jake  this  afternoon,  and 
ask  a  reply."  Ellen  wrote  a  letter  without  "gush"  or 
"  preach,"  but  full  of  original  ways  and  means,  to  leave  off 
swearing.  Result  ?  Jake  swore  less,  then  least,  then  stopped. 
How  done  ?  By  Jake's  own  hard  work ;  for  he  had  never, 
in  his  fourteen  years,  worked  so  hard  at  anything,  as  he 
had  worked  at  thinking,  on  the  evening  when  he  had  labored 
out  his  promises  to  Ellen. 

Sadie  stole.  It  was  in  her,  people  said,  and  by  no  moral 
surgery  could  it  be  gotten  out  of  her.  But  Sadie  stole  with 
a  difference,  and  not  as  a  common  thief;  she  took  from 
others  the  things  she  needed,  and  just  what  her  parents 
should  have  supplied  to  her.  She  had  never  stolen  rings^ 
though  "  Providential "  chances  had  come  in  her  way.  Her 
teacher  experimented ;  she  asked  Sadie  to  make  out  a  list 
of  the  things  she  would  have  if  she  could ;  the  list  was  short 
and  reasonable. 

Sadie  had  a  talent,  skill  to  use  needles  of  every  kind. 
This  had  been  a  hidden  talent, —  but  her  teacher  happened 
upon  it  one  day,  during  a  call,  when  Sadie  displayed  her 
"  fancy  work,"  each  piece  of  which  was  a  possible  solution 
to  the  problem,  "  How  can  I  help  Sadie  to  fill  out  her  list 
honestly?"  A  deal  of  kindly  training,  and  Sadie  could 
supply  the  pretty  and  useful  things  that  people  buy  as  the 
holidays  come  near.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
earned  money ;  it  was  a  welcomed  way  out  of  stealing  into 
honesty ;  the  teacher  was  the  self-appointed  guardian  of  the' 
girl  until  she  left  school  for  work  at  good  prices.  You  see  ? 
That  girl  only  needed  a  chance  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
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tion ;  before  the  chance  came,  she  knew  no  other  way  than 
to  steal  it  out,  since  she  must  have  dinners  and  dress,  to 
keep  on  living. 

Jane  told  lies.  Such  interesting  ones  they  were,  that 
people  would  hear  to  the  end,  even  delaying  the  end 
by  suggestive  questions;  the  teacher  listened  interestedly, 
too,  to  get  points,  and  to  note  symptoms.  She  got  them, 
and,  at  once,  she  set  Jane  to  writing  "  make-believe  *' 
stories,  which  she  read,  as  such,  before  the  school ;  striking 
pictures  were  given  her  to  write  about ;  all  her  stories  must 
be  respectably  reasonable,  and  free  from  the  gossip  and 
spite  which  often  marked  her  spoken  falsehoods.  They 
must  be  stories  which  would  illustrate  some  truth,  and  help 
some  one.  By  this  moral  irrigation,  she  turned  the  imagi- 
native child's  fancies  into  safe  and  healthful  channels. 

"Only  the  shots  that  kill,  count."  The  tongue,  though 
mighty,  seldom  sends  out  the  hot-shot  words  of  love  or  of 
warning  that  kill  outright.  It  is  daily  proving  (rue,  that  the 
teacher  cannot  sweep  out  the  evil  from  the  child's  nature, 
with  any  moral  or  religious  broom  of  her  own;  the  child 
must  do  his  own  clearing  away  with  his  own  broom,  or  better, 
he  must  do  his  own  uprooting  in  his  own  way.  His  teacher 
may  help,  by  placing  needful  tools  within  range,  and  by  that 
kindly  oversight,  which  always  comes  to  the  rescue  before 
the  critical  point 


An  Interrupted  Game 

L.  D.  Welsh 

Jack  looked  gloomily  out  of  the  window. 

"There  are  the  fellows  now,"  he  said,  as  a  number  of 
boys  came  down  the  village  street.  They  were  tossing  a 
ball  back  and  forth,  and  one  of  them  carried  a  bat. 

"  Hi,  Jack  !  "  they  cried.     "  Hurry  up,  will  you  ?  " 

Jack  went  to  the  door. 

"  I  can't  go,"  he  said. 

"Can't  go?  Why,  you've  got  to.  We  can't  practice 
without  you  and  the  game  comes  off  next  Saturday,  you 
know." 

"I  can't  help  it.  Father  and  Mother  had  to  go  away 
and  Herbert  went  to  the  city  this  morning.  I'll  have  to 
tend  store  until  some  one  comes  home.     I'm  sorry." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  They  were 
determined  that  the  Deepdale  club  should  beat  the  Weston 
club  in  the  coming  game,  and  Jack  was  their  very  best 
player.     They  simply  couldn't  get  along  without  him. 

"  I  have  it,"  cried  Ned.  "  Why  can't  your  sister  Anna 
take  your  place  in  the  store?" 

"She  isn't  big  enough,"  replied  Jack.  "She  can't 
measure  out  potatoes  or  lift  gallon  jugs  of  molasses." 

"  Who's  going  to  buy  potatoes  or  molasses  this  afternoon?" 

"  Well,  some  one  might  come  in  and  take  something. 
She  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Now,  how  many  times  has  anyone  done  that,  I'd  like  to 
know?    There  aren't  any  thieves  in  Deepdale." 

"  My  father  told  me  to  stay." 

"  He  won't  care,  if  the  store  isn't  left  alone." 

"Anna  might  make  mistakes  in  change."  Jack  was  visibly 
weakening. 

"  Now,  Jack,  just  see  here.  The  field  where  we  play  is  in 
plain  sight  of  the  store.  We'll  all  keep  an  eye  this  way,  and 
Anna  can  call  us  if  anything  is  wrong.  I'm  going  to  get 
her  now." 

Jack's  house  was  just  across  the  street,  so  Anna  was  soon 
in  the  store.  She  was  ten  years  old,  and  small  for  her  age, 
but  she  felt  as  large  as  any  one. 

"I  know  the  prices  of  everything,"  she  said.  "  I  can  do 
just  as  well  as  you  can,  Jack." 

The  boys  told  her  about  calling  them,  then  went  away, 
leaving  Anna  in  charge. 

They  became  so  absorbed  in  their  game  that  the  store 
was  entirely  forgotten,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
scream. 

Jack  dropped  the  bat  and   turned   to  see   Anna,  who 


Little  Squirrels,  Crack  Your  Nuts 

Little  squirrels,  crack  your  nuts ; 

Chirp  your  busy  tune ; 
Sound  your  merry  rut-a-tuts — 

Boys  are  coming  soon  I 
Hide  to-day,  and  pile  to-day, 

Hoard  a  goodly  store : 
When  the  boys  are  gone  a^ay, 

You  may  find  no  more. 
•    Hear  you  not  their  merry  shout, 

Song,  and  happy  laaghter? 
Sure  as  leaping  boys  are  out, 

Girls  are  coming  after. 
Hide  and  pile,  then,  while  you  may; 

Hoard  a  goodly  store ; 
If  the  children  come  this  way, 

You  will  find  no  more. — Mary  Mape9  Dodge 


(Let  the  children  tell  the  xeit  of  the  story) 


Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest     II 

Squirrels 

Gertrudb  Moore 
The  Red  Squirrel 

OUT  in  the  woods  one  day,  after  butternuts,  Bobby 
heard  a  strange  noise.  It  wasn't  the  "  Whit  kwit  ?  " 
of  a  partridge.  It  wasn't  the  cheery  "  Chuck,  chuck 
chuck,"  of  a  chipmunk,  sitting  in  the  sunshine  out- 
side his  den.  It  was  a  kind  of  drumming  on  wood.  And 
with  the  rat-a-tat- tat,  rat-a-tat- tat,  was  a  scurrying  of  feet 
and  a  series  of  squeals  and  screams,  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  squirrel.  Bobby  listened.  The  rat-a-tatting  and  squealing 
and  squirming  kept  up. 

It  was  a  squirrel  —  or  two  squirrels.  Bobby  could  hear 
two  voices.  One  was  shrill.  The  other  was  deep  and 
hoarse.     And  they  mixed  together  in  the  queerest  way. 

At  last  Bobby  found  the  tree  where  the  racket  was  going 
on.  It  was  a  tall  oak.  There,  on  a  low  horizontal  limb, 
sat  a  saucy  red  squirrel.  He  wriggled  and  giggled  and 
screamed  with  laughter.  And  all  the  time,  he  beat  out  the 
j oiliest  little  jig  on  the  branch. 

But  where  was  the  other  squirrel?  Bobby  could  still  hear 
the  two  voices.  But  he  could  see  only  one  squirrel.  At 
last,  Bobby  found  out  something  which  made  him  open  his 
eyes  wide.  That  queer  little  squirrel  up  there  owned  both 
voices  himself ! 

Invade  some  butternut  or  hickory  grove  on  a  frosty  October  morning  and 
hear  the  red  squirrel  beat  the  "juba"  on  a  horizontal  branch.  It  is  a  most 
lively  jig,  what  the  boys  call  a  "  regular  breakdown,"  interspersed  with 
squeals  and  snickers  and  derisive  laughter.  The  most  noticeable  peculi- 
arity about  the  vocal  part  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  kind  of  duet.  In  other 
words,  by  some  ventriloquial  tricks,  he  appears  to  accompany  himself  as 
if  his  voice  split  up,  a  part  forming  a  low  guttural  sound,  and  a  part 
a  shrill  nasal  sound. — ^oAn  Burroughs 

The  red  squirrel  is  as  much  a  part  of  October  as  dropping 
nuts,  and  red  and  yellow  leaves.  His  gay  little  chatter 
belongs  to  autumn  woods  quite  as  much  as  the  bobolink's 
song  does  to  June  meadows. 

Do  you  see  the  little  red  squirrel  in  the  picture?  He 
fairly  bubbles  over  with  fun.  He  is  as  full  of  his  pranks  as 
a  hand  organ  is  of  tunes.  His  home  is  the  great  green 
wood.  The  fences  and  stone  walls,  are  his  railroads.  On 
them  he  travels  to  orchards  where  apples  are  ripe.  Or, 
sometimes,  when  times  are  hard,  he  ventures  to  some  barn  • 
and  helps  himself  to  the  farmer's  grain. 

Many  times  on  his  journey  he  stops  for  lunch.  He  sits 
up  straight.  His  long  bushy  tail  fits  into  the  pretty  curve  of 
his  back.  Between  his  paws  he  holds  a  ripe  hickory  nut. 
He  turns  it  from  side  to  side.  He  crunches  into  it  with  his 
sharp  white  teeth.  He  munches  daintily.  All  the  time  his 
hig,  bright  eyes  watch,  his  keen  cars  listen.  He  is  one 
quiver  of  excitement  from  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  the  end  of 
his  tail.  A  sound — ^he  is  off  and  away,  a  streak  of  rusty  red 
against  the  gray  of  the  fence  rail. 

If  he  finds  that  he  need  not  have  been  frightened,  he 
stops  again.  He  pulls  himself  together  with  many  a  quick 
jezk  and  turn,  and  goes  on  with  his  meal.    He  cocks  his 
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pretty  head,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other.  If  he  sees 
you  peering  at  him,  he  looks  you  all  over.  When  he  finds 
you  will  not  harm  him,  he  screams,  and  laughs,  and  chatters. 
He  is  so  saucy  you  are  quite  sure  he  says,  **  Oh,  what  a  silly 
thing  to  be  a  little  boy.  It's  so  much  more  fun  to  be  a 
squirrel.** 

He  is  such  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow  that  he  doesn't 
bother  much  to  lay  up  food  for  the  winter.  Sometimes,  he 
sticks  a  few  extra  nuts  here  and  there  in  the  forked  branches 
of  trees,  or  hides  them  away  in  saplings  in  case  he  should 
need  them.  This  isn't  such  a  poor  plan  in  some  ways, 
either.  For  with  his  food  scattered  about,  the  red  squirrel 
can  go  away  from  home,  quite  sure  that  no  thief  will  find  all 
his  stores.    He  is  more  or  less  active  all  winter. 

When  the  freezing  days  come,  the  little  red  squirrel 
knows  some  hungry  minutes.  But  he  scurries  away  over  the 
snow,  sure  that  he  will  find  something.  Perhaps  there  are  a 
few  frozen  apples  left  in  the  orchard.  The  seeds  of  these 
will  do  for  breakfast.  Sometimes  he  dines  scantily  on  sumach 
buds,  or  the  seeds  he  finds  hidden  away  in  hemlock  cones. 

The  Chipmunk 

There  is  another  squirrel  called  the  chipmunk.  He  is 
lighter  in  color  than  the   red  squirrel.     His  tail  is  shorter 


4. 


CKipmunk 


and  smaller.  He  has  long,  narrow,  black  stripes  on  each  side 
of  his  body. 

If  you  could  examine  his  mouth,  .you  would  see  a  tiny 
flap  of  skin  on  the  inside  of  each  cheek.  '  These  open  inside 
and  make  real  little  pockets.  Cheek  pockets  are  handy 
things  to  have,  the  chipmunk  finds.  He  doesn't  need  to 
carry  his  food  in  his  teeth,  as  other  squirrels  do. 

He  lives  in  a  hole  which  he  digs  in  the  ground.  It  would 
seem  that  the  little  fellow  would  leave  the  loose  soil  which 
he  digs  out  somewhere  near  by.  But  usually  there  isn't  a 
trace  of  it  to  be  seen  when  the  snug  little  nest  is  finished. 
Only  the  little  builder  himself  knows  where  the  door  is. 
Perhaps  he  carries  away  the  loose  earth  in  his  cheek 
pockets. 

He  likes  a  maple  leaf  quite  as  well  as  anything.  He 
picks  out  a  good  sized  one^  and  tucks  it  with  both  hands 
into  those  handy  little  pockets  of  his.  Then  away  he  goes 
by  the  most  roundabout  paths  to  his  home. 

Close  to  his  home  he  stores  a  tidy  pile  of  nuts  —  enough 
to  last  him  all  winter.  In  December  he  goes  into  his  den. 
There  he  stays,  warm  and  cozy,  all  winter  long.  He  always 
lives  by  himself.  He  never  comes  out  of  his  nest  until 
March.  Then  he  is  up  and  stirring.  Who  could  sleep 
under  the  ground  when  woodpeckers  drum  and  frogs  chirp 
that  spring  has  come? 

March  is  mating  time  for  chipmunks.  In  May,  four  or 
five  babies  are  born  to  the  proud  little  parents.  And  busy 
times  begin.  The  babies  must  be  fed  and  cared  for.  So 
the  scamper  and  scramble  for  food  begins.  And  all  the 
time  one  must  watch  out  for  sounds  and  scents  that  mean 
"  A  dog  is  coming  1  '*  "  There  is  a  boy  with  a  gun  !  Run  ! 
Run ! " 


Busy  as  they  are,  chipmunks  have  plenty  of  time  for  play. 
Did  you  ever  see  two  or  three  of  them  have  a  game  of  tag? 
Round  and  round  they  scamper,  first  one  ahead,  then 
another.  And  they  chatter  and  scream,  and  seem  to  have 
as  good  a  time  as  school  children  out  at  recess. 

The  Gray  Squirrel 

Is  much  larger  than  the  red  one.  He  is  an  elegant  little 
fellow.  On  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  his  fur  is  gray.  T^he 
under  parts  are  white,  and  there  are  yellowish-brown  dashes 
of  color  on  his  back  and  sides. 

(For  picture  (»f  gray  squirrel  sec  page  379.) 

His  ears  are  high,  narrow,  and  pointed.  He  has  a 
magnificent  bushy  tail  of  which  he  is  very  proud.  It  is 
more  than  an  ornament.  When  he  takes  a  leap  from  some 
tall  tree,  his  great  tail  is  arched  and  helps  break  his  fall. 
And  when  he  goes  to  sleep,  he  wraps  it  about  him,  like  a 
warm,  furry  blanket. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  gray  squirrel  who  once  lost  part  of  his 
tail.  He  was  heart-broken.  He  went  away  and  hid,  and 
nothing  could  coax  him  from  his  hiding  place. 

The  gray  squirrel  lives  in  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree.  It 
has  an  entrance  far  up  in  the  branches.  When  spring 
comes,  the  little  fellow  seems  to  feel  the  need  of  a  summer 
home.  So  he  selects  a  pleasant  location  —  usually  in  a  tree 
near  to  his  old  home. 

Here  he  builds  a  pretty  cottage  of  small,  leafy  twigs.  To 
this  home  he  brings  his  mate.  And  here  the  baby  squirrels  are 
born  and  brought  up.  The  old  home  is  not  forgotten.  The 
squirrels  often  visit  it.  And  when  they  are  in  danger,  it  is 
to  this  home  that  they  run  for  safety. 

Gray  squirrels  are  easily  tamed.  In  some  cities  they  play 
about  the  paths  of  public  parks  and  along  the  roadsides. 
They  seem  quite  as  much  at  home  as  the  children  who  pet 
and  feed  them.  In  these  cities,  laws  are  made  to  keep 
people  from  killing  or  harming  the  tame  squirrels. 

A  little  girl  who  lives  in  New  York  City  told  me 
about  the  squirrels  in  Central  Park.  When  she  goes  to 
the  park  she  always  carries  a  bag  of  peanuts  for  them. 
She  sits  down  on  the  walk  and  they  come  all  about  her  for 
the  nuts.  Some  of  them  always  come  and  eat  out  of  her 
hands.  Others  wait  until  they  think  she  is  not  looking,  run 
up,  grab  a  nut,  run  away,  and  eat  it  at  a  safe  distance.  And 
some  of  them  will  never  come  near  her,  no  matter  how  long 


Red  uquirre 


she  coaxes  them.     For  these  timid  ones  she  always  leaves 
some  nuts  nicely  shelled. 

The  Flying  Squirrel 

There  is  one  squirrel  who  is  up  and  doing  only  at  night. 
All  day  he  is  rolled  up  in  a  furry  ball.     But  at  night — how 
he  flies  about,  building  his  house  or  storing  up  nuts. 
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This  is  the  flying  squirrel.  He  is  unlike  other  squirrels. 
He  has  a  fold  of  skin  between  each  fore  and  hind  leg. 

These  foWs  are  strong  and  elastic'  They  are  partly  held 
up  by  the  bony  part  of  the  feet.  When  the  squirrel  leaps, 
these  folds  spread  out,  something  like  wings,  and  break  his 
fall. 

Although  this  squirrel  is  called  a  flying  squirrel,  his  way 
of  getting  through  the  air  is  not  like  a  bird's.  He  cannot 
fly  upward.  His  flight  is  only  a  long  drawn-out  descent. 
He  drops  quickly  in  a  slanting  direction.  His  legs  are  held 
straight  and  stiff  from  his  body.  His  body  itself  is 
made  broad  and  flat.  His  tail  acts  something  like  a 
rudder. 

A  Story 

Mabel's  birthday  was  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October. 
Her  mother  said  she  might  have  a  party  and  invite  all  the 
little  girls  in  the  village.  And  because  it  was  All  Hallow 
E'en,  the  children  were  to  bob  for  apples  and  roast  chest- 
nuts. Best  of  all,  they  were  to  sit  around  the  fire  and  see 
who  could  tell  the  best  story, 

Elsie  was  Mabel's  chum.  She  lived  near  the  woods  and 
was  to  furnish  the  chestnuts.  She  gathered  them  in  a  big 
basket.  Then  she  picked  out  the  plumpest  ones  and  spread 
them  on  the  attic  floor  to  dry. 

One  day  she  went  to  look  at  her  pile  of  nuts.  She  was 
sure  some  were  gone.  She  counted  those  that  were  left. 
The  next  day  she  counted  again.  There  were  just  six  nuts 
missing. 

Mother  said  Elsie  had  not  counted  right.  No  one  but 
Elsie  had  been  in  the  attic.  And  a  rat  would  not  carry  ofl* 
the  nuts  whole. 

But  the  next  day  five  more  nuts  were  gone.  And  the  next 
day,  six  more.    And  every  day  they  disappeared. 

Elsie  slept  in  a  room  under  the  attic.  On  the  morning  of 
Mabel's  birthday,  she  heard  a  strange  sound  outside  the 
window,  in  the  big  maple  tree. 

There  sat  a  saucy  red  squirrel  with  big  round  eyes.  He 
rocked  fearlessly  on  a  high  branch.  In  his  paws  was  a  ripe 
chestnut.  It  was  so  good.  He  nodded  his  head  and 
snickered  about  it  to  himself  while  he  nibbled. 

When  he  had  finished  the 
nut,  he  glanced  all  about.  He 
didn't  see  the  little  girl  in 
the  window.  So  he  frisked  away 
up  the  tree  toward  the  attic 
window.  The  window  was  closed 
and  fastened.  Elsie  waited  and 
listened.  She  heard  little  feet 
scurry  up  the  roof  of  the  house. 
In  a  minute  they  came  nearer. 
They  were  on  the  floor  of  the  attic 
over  her  head  ! 

How  did  the  squirrel  And  his 
way  in?  Down  the  chimney? 
Elsie  never  knew. 

But  in  another  minute  there 
was  a  rattle  of  nuts,  a  scamper,  a 
rush  and  a  rustle,  and  then,  there 
sat  the  tiny  thief  on  the  maple 
bough,  eating  another  of  her 
nuts,  shaking  and  chuckling  with 
mirth. 

It  was  only  a  small  basket 
of  nuts  that  Elsie  carried  to 
the  party.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  the  red-brown  squir- 
rel, who  had  eaten  more  than 
his  share  without  roasting  them, 
until  the  time  came  for  the 
stories.  Then  she  told  all  about 
him  just  the  best  she  could. 
And  she  did  so  well  that  she  won 
the  first  prize. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  it 
was?  A  beautiful  gray  squirrel 
in  a  big  cage  with  a  wheel. 


Quiet 


A  recently  appointed  superintendent  on  his  first  round  of 
visits  entered  a  room  just  as  the  pupils  were  filing  out  for 
recess. 

"  Quiet !  there,  quiet !  "  shouted  the  teacher,  made  more 
nervous  than  usual  by  the  feeling  that  she  was  under  inspec- 
tion. "Johnny  Gray,  keep  in  line,  or  you  will  stay  after 
school.  Don't  shuffle  so.  Stopl"  And  she  struck  the 
bell  in  her  hands  a  dozen  times.  "  Now  if  you  don't  go  out 
more  orderly  I  shall  send  you  all  back  to  your  seats.  Once 
more,  now,  forward,  left-right,  left-right,  left-right — there 
Henry  Jones,  you  are  out  of  step  again  ;  take  your  seat  and 
stay  in  —  left-right,  left-right —Quiet !  Quiet  !  QUIET  I" 


The  King's  Garment 


»»Klng  WlDter  is  coming,"  October  said. 

** We  must  make  him  a  robe  and  a  crown  for  his  head  I " 

*'For  the  royal  purple  the  asters  will  do, 
And  the  goldenrod  has  a  gold  crown's  hue." 

'  *  We  will  trim  the  robe  from  foot  to  crown 
With  the  finest  of  feathery  thistledown. 

**Then  wondrous  autumn  leaves  we'll  bring 
And  strew  In  the  pathway  of  the  King." 

And  so  King  Winter  is  robed  each  year, 
Though  his  dress  soon  fades  and  wasteth  sear. 

— Arthur  E.  Locke  in  Christian  Begitter 


A  Modern  Mother's  Diary 

To-night  Clifford  has  said : 

*<  Mamma,  are  the  stars    holes  In  the  sky  to   let  the   rain 
through?" 

I  cannot  sleep,  such  is  my  agitation. 

Clifford  is  scarcely  five  years  old,  whereas,  according  to  the  ' 
best  pedagogical  authorities,  Martin  Luther  did  not  ask  this 
question  until  he  was  seven,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  all 
probability,  not  until  he  was  nine. 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 
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A  Versatile  Student 

Emily  Fruberger,  Chicago 

One  bright  winter  day,  as  the  pupils  in  my  room  were 
enjoying  some  guessing  games,  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Soon  there  entered  a  plain  little  woman,  a  typical 
cartoon  school-ma'am  from  the  rim  of  her  glasses  to  the  hem 
of  her  skirt. 

She  announced  that  she  was  a  teacher  in  a  little  town 
many  miles  from  Chicago,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  place  had  selected  her  to  visit  a  few  Chicago  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic.  She  asked  me  to  give  her  an  idea  of  the 
work  I  was  doing  in  third  grade,  saying,  "  Show  me  as  much 
as  you  can  in  twenty-five  minutes.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested.'' I  assented  in  as  gracious  a  way  as  a  tired  teacher 
can  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

I  proceeded  to  show  her  what  we  could  do  in  rapid  addi- 
tion, how  the  pupils  could  multiply  large  numbers  by  12  J, 
25,  75>  87i,  etc.,  without  writing  down  a  figure,  how  I 
taught  tables  by  inference,  and  many  other  things.  Soon  I 
was  ready  not  only  to  dismiss  my  class  but  also  to  say  fare- 
well to  my  visitor.  I  told  her  of  the  beautiful  work  she 
could  see  in  the  other  rooms.  (This  little  speech  sounds  so 
modest,  and  is  usually  effective.)  But  I  saw  she  was  not 
going  to  leave  until  she  had  delivered  a  small-sized  oration. 

She  thanked  me  for  my  trouble,  complimented  me  upon 
the  work,  showed  me  the  notes  she  had  taken  to  prove  to 
me  how  interested  she  had  been,  and  added,  **  Now  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  something  which  may  seem  very  strange  to 
you.  You  may  think  me  rude,  impolite,  and  lacking  in  tact 
and  judgment.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  what  I  shall  say 
and  to  remember  I  am  a  teacher  from  out  of  town,  a  stranger 
in  a  large  city.  So  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you.  Where  did  you  get 
that  skirt  you  are  wearing?"  Howl  managed  to  control 
my  laughter  I  do  not  know,  but  my  expression  must  have 
shown  my  surprise. 

She  then  explained  that  she  had  been  thinking  that  the 
skirt  was  most  suitable  in  material,  length,  and  color  for 
wear  in  a  school-room,  that  she  had  noticed  it  fitted  beauti- 
^fully,  and  that  if  it  had  been  bought  ready-made  she  would 
immediately  go  and  purchase  one.     Imagine  my  feelings  1 

Is  it  any  wonder  a  minister  feels  he  can  influence  his 
feminine  hearers  better  in  the  dark  ? 


The  Pumpkin  in  Olden  Time 

In  pioneer  times  peaches  and  pears  were  unheard  of; 
apple  trees  had  to  be  grown,  and  the  principal  fruit  of  that 
period  was  the  faithful  pumpkin.  The  time  when  pumpkins 
ripened  was  a  time  of  general  rejoicing.  The  crop  of 
pumpkins  was  always  to  be  relied  on;  every  country  loft 
contained  a  wagon-load  of  pumpkins,  and  every  village 
householder  bought  them  by  the  dozen.  They  did  not 
freeze  in  log  houses.  Pumpkins,  as  elderly  women  can 
testify,  and  as  the  old  cook-books  show,  was  as  popular  a 
gastronomic  dependence  then  as  the  splendid  apple  is  now. 
Stewed  pumpkin  was  an  everyday  dish,  fried  pumpkin  also ; 
pumpkin  butter,  pumpkin  jam,  and  pumpkin  preserves  were 
always  made.    Pumpkin  bread  was  a  nouble  pioneer  deli- 


cacy, and  a  New  England  cook-book  gives  a  recipe  for 
Boston  brown-bread  into  which  a  cupful  of  cold  stewed 
pumpkin  was  to  be  stirred.  Pumpkin  pies  were,  perhaps,* 
more  toothsome  then  than  now,  and  pumpkin  pudding  was 
also  much  relished.  Dried  pumpkin  was  universal.  One 
elderly  Indiana  man  recalls  that  he  could  hardly  find  his  way 
to  bed  in  the  fall,  so  thickly  hung  the  strings  of  drying 
pumpkin  in  the  loft  of  his  father's  house.  It  was  cut  in 
strips  and  threaded,  then  hung  behind  stoves,  near  the  fire- 
places, or  from  the  roof-beams  all  over  the  house. 

Children  had  rare  sport  when  pumpkins  were  plenty. 
Jack-o'-lanterns  were  made  and  put  in  queer  places  to  scare 
other  children,  candles  being  cheap  and  plenty,  too.  Some- 
times a  row  of  Jack-o'-lanterns  would  suddenly  gleam  out 
along  the  top  of  the  log  house  or  on  a  shed.  To  whitewash 
pumpkins  on  the  vine  in  the  field  was  also  considered  the 
essence  of  exquisite  amusement. — SeL 


Corn  Teaches  the   Selfish   Farmer    a    Lesson 

Once  upon  a  time  a  very  selfish  farmer  received  from  a 
friend  a  new  kind  of  seed  corn.  One  of  his  neighbors 
wanted  to  buy  some  of  it,  but  the  selfish  farmer  would 
neither  give  nor  sell  a  kernel. 

As  it  happened,  he- was  as  ignorant  as  he  was  selfish. 
He  knew  nothing  about  radicles  or  plumules  or  pollen. 

His  neighbor,  however,  was  wiser,  and  knew  a  great  deal 
about  botany,  and  so  determined  to  get  some  of  this  new 
species  of  corn  without  either  buying  or  stealing  it. 

The  first  farmer  planted  his  new  kind  of  corn  close  beside 
the  fence  which  separated  his  own  farm  from  that  of  his 
neighbor.  • 

Thereupon  the  second  farmer  selected  from  the  middle  of 
his  best  ears  of  com  the  best  kernels  for  seed  and  planted 
them  on  his  own  side  of  the  fence,  very  near  the  other 
farmer's  seed. 

The  warm  rain  and  sun  made  the  corn  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence  grow  and  flourish. 

When  it  neared  the  time  for  the  blossoms  of  corn  tassel  to 
shed  their  pollen,  the  wise  neighbor  kept  close  watch. 

At  just  the  right  time,  he  cut  the  tassel  from  every  stalk 
on  his  side  of  the  fence,  so  that  no  pollen  from  his  own  field 
should  fertilize  any  corn  which  he  had  planted. 

The  new  corn  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  was  rich  in 
pollen,  and  caring  nothing  for  line  fences,  floated  in  the  air 
and  fell  on  the  neighbor's  corn. 

This  pollen  was  rich  with  oil  and  ripened  almost  every 
grain. 

When  husking  time  came,  the  stingy  farnjer  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  neighbor  had  plenty  of  corn  exactly  like  his 
and  that  every  ear  was  filled  with  ripening  grain. 

—Red  Letter  Days 


Every  day  brings  a  ship. 
Every  ship  brings  a  word ; 

Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear. 
Looking  seaward  well  assured 
That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 

Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear. — SeL 
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What  to  do  with  Autumn  Leaves 

The  Brownies*  Nutting  Party 

Anne  Pavey,  Chicago 
(All  rights  reserved) 

DURING  the  month  of  October  we  try  to  make  our 
school-room  a  glory  of  autumn  colors.     The  children 
brihg  in  everything  of  beauty  they  can  find.     We 
have  a  seed  border  with  its  heads  of  down  thistle 
seeds,  bursting  milkweed  pods  and  many  other  kinds 
of    seeds.      Sprays    of    beautifully    colored    leaves, 
branches  bearing  nuts  and   fruits  and   bunches   oi 
^,  ears  of  golden  corn,  cat-tails  and  plumy  grass  add  to 
^the  decorations. 

There  are  ever  so  many  pleasing  exercises  in  con- 
nection with  the  leaves.  Very  Uttle  children  enjoy 
making  them  in  relief  in  kindergarten  clay.  The 
leaves  are  pressed  gently  into  the  clay  to  make  an 
imprint  of  the  veins.  The  clay  is  pressed  down 
around  the  leaf  leaving  it  raised  in  relief.  Older 
children  build  up  the  leaf  on  a  tablet  of  clay.  For  this 
work  do  not  allow  children  to  flatten  the 
leaves.  After  some  practice  small  sprays 
can  be  made  also. 

On  one  of  the  days  when  exceptionally 
pretty  leaves  have  been  brought  ita  we 
pass  them  around  to  the  children.  If  each 
child  can  have  more  than  one  and  after 
using  his  own  exchange  with  his  neighbor 
that  each  can  make  several  leaves,  the 
lesson  is  all  the  more  interesting.  The 
leaves  are  used  as  patterns.  The  chil- 
dren lay  them  *on  drawing  paper  and 
trace  around  them,  then  cut  them  out 
carefully.  Then  they  color  them  as 
nearly  like  the  original  leaves  as  possi- 
ble. This  can  be  done  with  water-colors 
or  colored  crayons. 

The  leaves  are  then  collected  and  used 
to  make  the  name  of  the  month  —  Octo- 
ber. They  cdn  be  tacked  on  the  wall 
with  very  small  pins  or  pasted  on  some 
rich,  dark  paper  as  a  background.  The 
ingrain  wall  paper  which  comes  in  rich, 
plain  colors  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
The  effect  of  the  bright  colored  leaves  is 
very  pleasing  and  the  children  like  it  be- 
cause they  had  a  share  in  making  it.  The 
making  of  the  name  of  each  of  the  months 
in  something  typical  of  that  mdnth  is 
work  the  children  enjoy  very  much. 

For  another  lesson  the  children  are 
given  long  pieces  of  drawing  paper  and 
colored  crayons  and  asked  to  copy  the 
"  leafy  "  name  as  it  looks.  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  for  very  little  children,  the 
teacher  trace  the  letters  of  October  very 
faintly,  for  the  children  will  be  so  inter- 
ested in  getting  in  the  colors  that  they  will  forget  the  form 
of  the  letters.  Tell  them  not  to  try  to  show  each  leaf  as  it 
really  is — only  the  little  masses  of  color  and  the  little 
points  of  the  leaves  which  stand  out  here  and  there. 

The  prettiest  use  we  have  found  for  the  leaves  is  making 
them  into  long  chains  which  we  festoon  about  the  room. 
For  these  chains  we  use  the  leaves  of  the  black  oak  tree. 
These  leaves  turn  a  glossy  golden-brown  and  do  not  crumble 
and  curl  when  dry,  as  most  leaves  do.  The  stems  harden 
and  can  be  cut  off  and  used  as  pins  to  join  the  leaves. 
Each  child  makes  a  long  piece  and  all  the  pieces  are 
joined.  The  chains  last  all  winter.  Every  fall  we  send 
a  large  box  of  these  leaves  to  a  kindergarten  in  a  poor 
district  and  the  little  folks  there  have  a  taste  of  October's 
beauties. 

We  learn  several  poems  about  the  leaves  and  draw  illustra- 
tions for  them.  The  poem  given  here  is  a  favorite,  and 
when  used  ^s  suggestedi  m^^kes  a  pleasant  UUle  exercise, 


When   the 
dramatize  it. 


October's  Party 

October  gave  a  party 

The  leaves  in  hundreds  came, — 
The  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Maples, 

And  leaves  of  every  name. 

The  Sunshine  spread  a  carpet 

And  everything  was  grand. 
Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing, 

Professor  Wind,  the  band. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow, 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed. 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple, 

In  scarlet,  looked  their  best. 

All  balanced  to  their  partners 

And  gaily  fluttered  by. 
The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 

New-fallen  from  the  sky. 

Then  in  the  rusty  hollows 

At  hide-and-seek  they  played; 
The  party  closed  at  sun-dgwn 

And  everybody  stayed. — Sel, 

poem  above  has  been  learned  the  children 
October,  the  hostess,  is  decked  in  leaves  of 
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Brownies'  Lunch  box 


every  hue.  Miss  Sunshine,  dressed  in  yellow,  scatters  san- 
beams  everywhere  (bits  of  yellow  paper  represent  the 
sunbeams).  Miss  Weather  may  carry  an  umbrella  in  case 
of  rain.  She  assists  everyone  to  have  a  good  time.  Pro- 
fessor Wind  and  his  whistling  band  furnish  the  music,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  school,  covered  and  crowned  with 
leaves,  which  they  have  gathered  for  the  occasion,  take  the 
part  of  guests.  After  all  are  assembled  they  choose  partners 
and  have  a  merry  dance.  When  tired  of  that  they  play  at 
hide-and-seek.  Then,  as  the  music  dies  quietly  away,  one 
by  one  the  gay  little  leaves  nestle  down  to  Mother  Earth  for 
their  long  winter's  nap.  ' 

A  little  verse   in  "How  the   Leaves   Came   Down,"  by 
Susan  Coolidge,  says 

I  saw  them;  on  the  ground  they  lay, 

Golden  and  red,  a  huddled  swarm. 
Waiting  till  one  from  far  away 

White  bed-clothes  heaped  upon  her  arm. 
Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm." 
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Brownies'  basket 


-   A  pretty  end  to  the  play  is  to  have  Winter  come  and  cover 
them  over  with  (cotton)  snow. 

The  Browniee'  Nutting  Party 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Brownie  Town.  Word 
had  come  from  Jack  Frost  that  the  nuts  were  all  ready  to 
gather,  so  plans  were  being  made  for  a  day  in  the  woods. 
The  first  thing  to  see  to  was  boxes  for  lunches.  For  these 
each  Brownie  took  two  squares  of  some  nice  stiff  paper 
which  he  could  crease  easily.  One  square  was  4  inches 
square  and  the  other  4^  inches  square.  They  folded  the  4 
inch  squares  into  16  equal  squares  and  cut  the  pattern  as 
you  see  in  Fig.  I.  They  formed  it  into  a  little  square  box, 
putting  the  corners  marked  A  inside.  They  pasted  the 
boxes  neatly  and  firmly  at  the  comers. 

The  larger  square  they  also  folded  into  16  equal  squares, 
the  edges  of  the  square  to  the  nearest  crease  on  each  side 
and  cut  away  all  of  the  square  outside  these  new  creases 
which  left  the  pattern  you  see  in  Fig.  II.  They  cut  it  as 
shown,  and  folded  and  pasted  as  they  did  the  box.  This 
made  the  cover  for  the  lunch  box  which  Fig.  III.  represents. 

The  next  thing  to  prepare  was  a  basket  in  which  to 
g^ather  the  nuts.  Each  Brownie  took  another  4  inch  square 
and  folded  it  into  four  equal  parts  and  cut-away  the  part 
rowked  A  in  Fig.  XV.    Ji?  us^d  the  piece  be  cut  off  for  mak- 
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Brownies'  wagon 


ing  the  handle.  The  part  left  he  folded  into  12  equal 
squares  and  cut  as  you  see  in  Fig.  IV.  The  comers  marked 
B  were  pasted  inside  as  in  the  box  and  the  handle  put  on, 
and  each  little  Brownie  had  a  strong  little  basket  for  his 
nuts. 

But  Jack  had  said  that  they  should  come  prepared  to  take 
home  big  loads,  for  there  were  so  many  nuts  this  fall.  The 
Brownies  were  sure  their  baskets  would  not  hold  all  they 
c^uld  gather,  so  each  one  decided  to  make  a  wagon  for  his 
load.  For  the  wagons  each  took  an  oblong  of  paper  4  by  8 
inches  in  size  and  folded  it  into  16  equal  parts.  Fig.  VI  shows 
how  they  cut  it.  They  pasted  the  comer  pieces  inside  as  in 
the  box  and  basket.  They  left  one  of  the  parts  marked  A 
uncut  to  form  the  dash-board.  The  other  A  part  they 
folded  in  at  the  back.  For  the  seat  they  took  a  strip  4 
inches  long  and  ^  inch  wide  and  folded  down  i  inch  at 
each  end. 

The  braces  for  the  wheels  they  made  of  strips  ^  inch  wide 
and  3^  inches  long.  Each  end  is  folded  down  as  in  Fig. 
VII.  Then  they  pasted  the  braces  firmly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon  about  ^  inch  from  each  end. 

For  the  wheels  each  Brownie  had  a  cardboard  circle  i  \ 
inches  in  diameter  which  he  used  as  a  pattern  and  drew 
four  circles  on  very  stiff  paper.  He  cut  out  these  circles 
very  carefully  so  as  to  have  nice  smooth  wheels. 

Then  came  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  —  putting  on 
the*wheels.  They  each  took  two  nice  straight  round  sticks, 
2  J  inches  long  — just  the  distance  between  the  turned  down 
parts  of  the  braces.  Then  they  took  some  little  furniture 
tacks  and  put  through  the  very  center  of  each  wheel  and 
then  put  the.  tacks  through  the  centre  of  the  turned  down 
part  of  the  braces  where  you  see  the  little  black  dot  in  Fig. 
Vn,aod  pressed  the  tacfo  iftto  tbe  9fid§  of  the  U^tje  ?fooden 
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axles.  When  this  was  done  the  little  wheels  stood  up 
straight  and  strong,  and  after  being  turned  by  hand  a  few 
times,  would'  go  around  very  nicely.  The  little  tacks  were 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels. 

The  next  morning  they  stored  their  nuts  away  in  their 
barns  for  the  long  winter  evenings  when  they  would  gather 
around  their  fireplaces  and  crack  nuts  and  roast  apples  and 
tell  stories  of  the  good  times  they  had  had  in  the  bright 
October  days. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  Brownie's  barn  take  a  square 
of  paper  and  fold  it  into  16  equal  squares  and  cut  it  as  you 
see  in  Fig.  IX.  Paste  X  over  Y  on  each  side  and  you  will 
have  the  roof.     Paste  the  comer  squares  to  form  the  ends 


of  the  barn  and  cut  doors  and  windows  as  in  Fig.  X  and  you 
will  have  a  Brownie's  barn.  Some  of  the  Brownies  made 
handles  for  their  wagons  and  some  made  little  shafts  and 
used  their  dogs  as  ponies. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  party  came  and  all  was  ready. 
Lunches  were  packed  and  put  with  the  baskets  into  the 
wagons  and  away  went  the  merry  little  Brownies.  It  was  a 
busy  day,  for  Jack  was  true  to  his  word.  By  evening 
each  Brownie's  wagon  was  full  and  the  journey  home  was 
made. 

Note  to  Teachers. —  Japanese  manila  paper  is  excellent  for  this 
work.  Ask  your  little  living  **  Brownies  "  to  be  as  neat  and  careful  about 
their  work  as  the  imaginary  Brownies  were  and  you  will  get  good  results. 
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Brownies'  barn 


On  a  Friday  Night 

Mary  E.  FitzGerald,  Chicago 

"Pa,  if  you  was  me  how  would  you  spell " — 

But  Mr.  Harris,  whose  spelling  had  never  been  his  "  long' 
suit,'*  as  he  expressed  it,  and  who  had  suffered  untold 
agonies  every  Friday  since  Joe's  compositions  had  become 
a  weekly  feature,  interrupted  him  dtemly. 

"  Joe,  haven't  I  told  you  that  you  must  learn  to  use  a 
dictionary  and  not  bother  me  ?  " 

"  This  is  only  such  a  little  bitty  of  a  word,  pa.  I'll  look 
in  the  dictionary  for  all  the  big  ones.     It'$  '  to.'  **" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Joe  Harris,  that  you  can't  spell 
'  to '  after  four  years  in  school  ?  "  ^ 

"  Well,  I  can  spell  all  the  "  to's  "  in  a  line,  but  I  doj't 
know  where  to  put  the  one  o  to  and  the  two  o  too  in  a  sen- 
tence," explained  Joe. 

"Are  you  teaching  papa  South  Haven  Dutch? "  said  Mrs. 
Harris,  who  had  come  in  for  a  moment,  laughing. 

"  The  Lord  knows  what  he's  trying  to  teach  me  with  his 
one  0  and  his  two  <?*j,"  said  Mr.  Harris.  "Help  him 
out,  Helen ;  I  want  to  finish  this  article  on  the  tax  ques- 
tion." 

There  was  no  sound  except  the  scratching  of  Joe's  pen, 
his  labored  breathing,  and  an  occasional  whistle,  when,  with 
eyes  on  the  ceiling,  he  evoked  the  muses,  for  a  while 
after  his  mother  left. 

"I— did — not — believe — him,"  he  breathed.  "Believe. 
A-1-i-c-e." 

Mr.  Harris  glanced  at  Joe  from  behind  his  paper,  but  the 
boy  was  writing  industriously  and  he  concluded  to  let  him 
alone. 

"  He  received — A-1-i-c-e — two  cents,"  continued  Joe# 

"Who  is  Alice,  Joe?  A  new  girl?"  said  Mr.  Harris, 
unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity,  whatever  the  consequences. 

"Alice  who?  "  said  Joe,  much  surprised,  but  quite  willing 
to  leave  the  labor  of  writing  for  the  pleasures  of  conversation. 

"The  Alice  you  are  writing  about.  Tbc  Alice  you 
believe  and  receive,  you  know." 


"O,  don't  you  know  about  that,  pa?  When  you  can't 
spell  believe  and  receive^  you  spell  Alice y  and  then  you  have 
it." 

"When  you  can't  spell  believe  and  receive ^  you  spell 
Alice,'^  repeated  Mr.  Harris,  astounded.  "Well,  of  all — 
Did  Miss  Lucy  tell  you  that?" 

"Yes,  pa;  why?" 

"  Well,  of  course  if  Miss  Lucy  told  you,  it  must  be 
all  right ;  but  that  beats  the  band  !  Helen,  did  you  ever 
hear  anything  like  that  ?  These  new  methods  are  too  much 
for  me.  'Alice  for  receive  and  believe '  on  the  principle  of 
a  woman  in  every  case,  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  Harris,  who  always  said  she  had  a  big  boy  and  a 
little  boy  in  her  family,  laughed  and  began  pompously; 
"  /  follows  the  /  in  believe,  as  in  the  word  AUce ;  e  follows 
the  c  in  receive,  as  in  the  word  Alice.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand, you  poor,  dear,  ignorant  fellow?  " 

Mr.  Harris  looked  thoughtful,  went  to  his  desk,  opened  a 
letter  he  had  answered,  threw  it  into  the  waste  basket,  and 
two  scratching  pens  worked  harmoniously  together  as  father 
and  son  labored  in  the  agonies  of  composition. 


Life  Everlasting 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  of  this  plant :  "A  something 
it  has  of  sepulchral  spicery,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  from 
the  core  of  some  great  pyramid,  wh^re  it  had  lain  on  the 
breast  of  a  mummied  Pharoah.  Something,  too,  of  immor- 
tality in  the  sad,  faint  sweetness  lingering  long  in  its  lifeless 
petals.  Yet  this  does  not  tell  why  it  fills  my  eyes  with  tears 
and  carries  me  in  blissful  thought  to  the  banks  of  asphodel 
that  border  the  *  River  of  Life.' " 


"  Some  of  your  harts  you  have  cured, 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived, 
But  what  torment  of  grief  yon  endured 
From  evlU  which  never  arrived  I  " 
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— The  Georgia  legislature  has  refused  to 
devote  a  larger  share  of  the  school  appro- 
priations to  the  education  of  the  whites 
than  to  that  of  the  negroes.  The  majority 
sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the  state  should 
contribute  to  the  limit  of  its  ability  to 
the  common  school  education  of  the  col- 
ored youth,  even  when  the  burden  falls 
almost  entirely  upon  the  white  taxpayers. 

— There  are  287  industrial  schools  in 
Saxony  alone,  and  the  other  German  states 
are  also  well  equipped  for  preparing  young 
men  and  women  to  take  up  skilled  trades. 
These  schools  have  contributed  greatly  to 
Germany's  wonderful  industrial  progress 
in  the  last  generation,  and  Germany's  ex- 
ample in  thus  providing  practical  education 
in  useful  callings  is  being  studied  by  edu- 
cators in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


FUBLIO  80H00L8  A  GBAFT 
That  corruption  had  reached  the  public 
schools  and  was  spreading  rapidly  through 
the  system,  was  discovered  by  the  exposure 
and  conviction  of  three  school  directors  of 
the  twenty-eighth  ward.  It  was  known  be- 
fore that  teachers  and  principals,  like  any 
other  office-holders,  had  to  have  a  **  pull" 
and  pay  assessments  for  election  expenses. 
"Voluntary  contributions"  was  the  term 
used,  but  over  the  notices  In  blue  pencil 
was  written  *'2  per  cent,"  and  teachers 
who  asked  directors  and  ward  bosses  what 
to  do,  were  advised  tha*  they  would  **  bet- 
ter pay."  Those  that  sent  less  than  the 
amount  suggested,  got  receipts;  *^ check 
received ;  shall  we  hold  for  balance  or  enter 
on  account?"  But  the  exposure  in  the 
twenty-eighth  ward  brought  it  home  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  that  the  teachers 
were  not  chosen  for  fitness  but  for  political 
reasons,  and  that  the  political  reasons  had 
become  cash. 

Miss  Rena  A.  Hay  dock,  testified  as  fol- 
lows :  **  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Travis,  who  was 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  reference  to  getting 
a  teacher's  certificate.  He  advised  me  to 
see  all  of  the  directors,  especially  Mr. 
Brown.  They  told  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  pay  $120  to  get  the 
place.  They  told  me  of  one  girl  who  had 
offered  $250,  and  her  application  had  been 
rejected.  That  was  before  they  broached 
the  subject  of  money  to  me.  I  said  that  I 
didn't  have  $120  to  pay,  and  they  replied 
that  it  was  customary  for  teachers  to  pay 
940  a  month  out  of  their  first  three  months' 
salary.  The  salary  was  $47.  They  told 
me  they  didn't  want  the  money  for  them- 
selves, but  that  it  was  necessary  to  buy  the 
other  faction.  Finally  I  agreed  to  the  pro- 
position, and  they  told  me  that  I  must  be 
careful  not  to  mention  it  to  anybody  or  it 
would  injure  my  reputation.  I  went  with 
my  brother  to  pay  the  money  to  Mr.  John, 
son.  He  held  out  a  hat,  and  when  my 
brother  handed  the  money  to  him  he  took 
it  behind  the  htiV— Lincoln  Steffens  in  Mc- 
Clur^8  Magazine. 


BROM'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

I  Cent  Each,  I20  for  81. OO 

Size  51-2x8.  2,000  subjects  in  black  and  white  or  sepia. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  comprising 
all  the  world's  masterpieces,  by  old  and  modem  masters. 
Portraits  of  &mous  men,  women,  authors,  composers,  and  theis 
homes.     Historical  paintings,  «cenery,  and  architecture. 

Brown's  Miniature  Pictures,  500  subjects,  2  for  i  cent. 

Platinoprints  and  Carbonprints,  size  7  x  9,  3  cents  each. 

Wall  pictures,  19  x  25,  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  two  sample  pictures  and  our  new 
48-page  catalogue,  with  i/xx)  illustrations. 

Our  large  catalogue  of  school  cards,  stencils,  and  school 
supplies  sent  free  on  application. 

G.  P.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


RAPID     BLACKBOARD     LINER,    tor   Penmanship  and  Music  1      College 
Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  /school  Si 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  East  8th  street   NEW  YORK 


and 
Supplies. 


IF  YOU  ARE  ADVANCED  TO  A  HIGHER  GRADE 

Ton  should  not  attempt  to  teach  without  the  assistanee  of  FOPULAB  EDUCATOR. 
SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOB  1903-1904 

Articles  by  Noted  Educators.  Among  these  are  Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  Springaeld,  Mass., 
George  H,  Martin,  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Boston,  Prof.  Vincent  O^Shea  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  others. 

Nature  Pedagogy.  A  new  department,  designed  to  help  teachers  in  nature  study  to  make  their 
viork  more  full  of  living  interest  for  the  children,  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
the  nature  study  editor  of  Sf.  Nicholas  magazine. 

Talks  to  Teachers.  Under  this  heading  Superintendent  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  will  each 
month  give  the  readers  of  Popular  Educator  a  talk  full  of  practical  advice. 

Qeography.  Philip  Emerson,  ojie  of  the  directors  of  the  work  in  geography  at  the  Cornell  Sum- 
mer School,  will  next  year  outline  each  month  a  practical  plan  of  work  to  be  pursued  by  teach- 
ers of  intermediate  grades. 

History.  During  the  year  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be  published. 
Most  important  of  all,  to  each  lesson  is  appended  a  list  of  reference  books. 

Drawing.  Formal  Design,  by  Walter  J.  Kenyon  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  now  running 
in  the  paper,  will  be  continued  for  several  numbers.  The  series  of  simple  lessons  on  perspective 
by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  will  be  concluded  this  season,  after  which  Mr.  Augsburg  will  furnish  some 
very  attractive  lessons  on  work  in  water  colors.  • 

English.  A  teacher  of  long  experience  will  give  a  series  of  lessons  on  many  of  the  classics  which 
should  be  read  in  intermediate  grades,  suggesting  the  general  information  neccessary  as  an  intro- 
duction and  the  books  that  may  be  used  to  give  the  information  needed  to  understand  the  several 
classics. 

School- Room  Helps.  The  interest  in  this  department  is  constantly  growing  and  the  editors 
receive  more  suggestions  each  month  than  they  can  use. 

Entertainment.  There  will  be  songs,  drills,  suggestions  for  making  souvenirs,  etc.,  a  literary  pro- 
gram will  be  arranged  each  month  based  upon  the  work  of  some  author,  with  suggestions  for 
reading,  compositions,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  special  features,  many  bright  and  original  articles  have  already  been  secured. 
Sample  copy  and  prospectus  of  the  work  for  the  coming  year  with  "  Special  Offer  "  will  be  sent 
upon  appUcation  to  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

50  Eromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Editor'*  AddreM,  Sharon,  Mas*. 
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October 


How  soft  and  still  the  autumnal  landscape  lies. 
Calmly  outspread  beneath  the  smiling  skies ; 
As  if  the  earth  in  prodiga\  array 
Of  gems  and  broidered  robes  kept  holiday; 
Her  harvest  yielded  and  her  work  all  done, 
3aaking  in  beauty  'neath  the  autumn  sun ! 

— SaroA  Helen  Whitman 


The  Beautiful  Leaves 

We  have  some  fresh  suggestions  in  this  number  as  to  the 
use  of  the  gorgeous  leaves.  Do  let  us  make  thie  most  of 
them^  even  if  they  make  a  'Mitter"  in  the  school-room. 
That  can  be  cleaned  up;  but  to  miss  an  opportunity  to 
impress  color  beauty  on  children  is  something  no  teacher 
can  afford.  There  is  a  mellowing  influence  in  beauty  associ- 
ation that  will  reach  the  most  perverse  chiW.  Was  one  ever 
known  to  get  into  mischief  when  he  was  admiring  something 
beautiful?  Even  this  utility  side  of  October  beauty  isn't  to 
be  ignored  by  the  teacher. 

A  word  of  caution  while  talking  of  leaves : 

W^  Don't  sing  the  Bonfire  song  in  this  number  early  in 
October.  Wait  till  the  last  of  the  month,  till  the  leaves  are 
brown  and  crisp,  that  no  sentiment  of  their  beauty  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  the  bonfire  glee.  Have  a  little  talk  of  the  work 
of  the  leaves,  during  the  year,  before  the  song. 

'*They  have  done  their  duty  the  summer  long; 
Tliey  have  gathered  an  ample  store 
To  feed  the  buds  of  the  mother  trees; 
Now  their  busy  life  is  o'er." 


Whittier's  Corn  Song 

fits  in  charmingly  with  October  nature  work.     A  single  verse 
indicates  its  spirit : 

And  now,  with  Autumn's  moonlight  eyes, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come; 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 


*'  Then  followed  the  beautiful  season, 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Summer  of  All  Saints. 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light;  and  the  landscape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood." 

—  Longfellow 

Have  you  been  looking  forward  to  this  month  all  summer, 
as  children  keep  the  best  to  the  last  ?  There  must  always 
be  a  feeling  of  happy  expectancy  in  the  heart  so  long  as  the 
year  contains  an  October  to  look  forward  to.  It  is  said  that 
Indian  summer  gets  its  name  because  the  Indians  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  delights  of  this  season  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  with  the  abandon  of  children,  knowing  it  was  the 
last  opportunity  before  the  winter  snows.  .  If  we  have  not 
become  too  civilized,  let  us  enjoy  this  final  revel  of  the 
blossom-fruit  season  with  all  the  delight  of  children.  If  any 
teacher  feels  that  she  must  be  reserved,  "  proper,"  and  dig- 
nified, in  order  to  be  correct  and  professional,  let  her  put 
off  the  r61e  till  November. 


Nuts 

No  city  child  should  go  through  the  month  of  October 
in  school  without  having  seen  every  kind  of  nut  that  ripens 
in  the  fall,  and  in  its  natural  coloring,  too.  They  are  not 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  obtain,  if  she  sets  about  it. 

Chestnuts 

Two  brown  babies  in  a  rough  green  baU 
Swinging  away  in  a  tree-top  tall. 
Up  came  the  wind,  and  blew  a  hard  blast; 
Green  prickly  ball,  hold  fast,  hold  fast ! 
Down  to  the  ground,  with  an  awful  thump 
Fell  the  green  ball — and  such  a  hard  thump 
Cracked  it  wide,  and  the  brownies  jumped  out ! 
The  boys  picked  them  up  with  many  a  shout ! 

'-Mamdi  WkUmort  Madden  in  Good  Housekeeping 


Milkweed  Babies 
Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  milkweed 
plants  for  October  study?  And  can't  you  get  some  burdock 
burs  for  basket-making-  in  school  ?  Raffia  would  be  com- 
pletely outdone  if  you  could.  In  all  the  furniture  making 
with  these  fascinating  things  in  my  childhood,  I  never  knew 
why  they  were  made  to  stick.  Don't  let  our  boys  and  girls 
grow  up  as  ignorant  of  the  why  of  Nature's  products  as  were 
the  children  of  long  ago.  There  is  something  more  in  know- 
ing these  things  than  learning  the  bare  facts.  The  plan  of 
the  universe  is  revealed  in  every  nature  truth,  and  in  no  way 
better  than  by  the  illustrations  of  seed  distribution  that  will 
form  a  part  of  autumn  work.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  ever  considered  m  nature  study. 


Do  you  keep  "Discovery  Day"  this  month?  llie 
Supplementary  Reading  story  (coarse  type),  in  our  last 
September  number,  will  make  a  good  reading  lesson  for  the 
day.  Don't  you  think  children  care  a  great  deal  more 
about  a  story  when  they  can  read  it  themselves  ? 


Cocoons 
Now  is  the  time  to  gather  them  for   the  opening,  next 
May.      The   moth-caterpillars   have  already  wrapped    the 
drapery  of   their   couch  about  them  and   lain   down    to 
pleasant  dreams  —  perhaps. 


Witch-Hazel 
N  October  ought  not  to  pass  without  an  "  honorable  men- 
tion "  of  the  witch-hazel.  Burroughs  says  of  it :  "  With  the 
blooming  of  this  bush  nature  says, '  Positively  the  last.'  It 
is  a  kind  of  birth  in  death,  of  spring  in  fall,  that  impresses 
one  as  a  little  uncanny.  All  trees  and  shrubs  form  their 
flower-buds  in  the  fall,  and  keep  the  secret  till  spring. 
How  comes  the  witch-hazel  to  be  the  one  exception,  and  to 
celebrate  its  floral  nuptials  on  the  funeral  day  of  its  foliage  ?" 
Thoreau  sees  the  elfishness  of  this  plant  when  he  says : 
"There  is  something  witch-like  in  the  appearance  of  the 
witch-hazel,  which  blossoms  late  in  October  and  in  Novem- 
ber, with  its  irregular  and  angular  spray  and  petals  like 
fairies'  hair,  or  small  ribbon  streamers.  Its  blossoming,  too, 
at  this  irregular  period  looks  like  witches'  craft.  Certainly 
it  blooms  in  no  garden  of  man's.  There  is  a  whole  fairyland 
on  the  hillside  where  it  grows."  If  it  is  difficult  to  find  this 
bush,  can't  you  arrange  with  some  teacher  where  it  grows  to 
send  you  a  box  of  it  ?  You  can*  easily  repay  her  with  some- 
thing you  have  at  your  command  that  she  has  not. 


Japan 
While  you  are  reading  the  closing  chapter  of  the  Japan 
story  this  month,  remember  the  pictures  that  go  with  it  were 
in  September  supplement  pages — the  separate  sheet  enclosed 
in  that  number.  These  supplements  will  appear  every  o^r 
month  during  the  year,  while  the  story  will  be  continued 
from  month  to  month.  Give  the  construction  work  on  page 
385  of  this  number  in  connection  with  the  reading. 


Rhine  Legends 
Didn't  the  children  like  the  September  beginning  of  the 
Rhine  series?  The  Bishop  tragedy  this  month  must  be 
given  just  right  to  the  children  —  not  too  seriously.  Give 
only  the  half-real  tone  in  its  telling,^  that  children  will  under- 
stand it  is  only  a  legend.  For  the  first  time,  maybe, 
Longfellow's  allusion  to  it  in  "  The  Children's  Hour "  will 
mean  something  to  them.  The  story  is  worth  telling  to 
give  to  that  verse  a  meaning. 
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SOZODONT 

THI   FAVORITI 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  OENTUBT. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  can. 

nnmmD  bv 
HALL  *  RUCKEL,  NiW  YORK 


ONE  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  pencil  is 
strength.    If  the  lead  breaks  easily,  if  it 
crumbles,  and  if  the  cedar  is  cross-grained 
and  knotty,  then  the  pencil  is  worse  than  use- 
less. * 

Start  the  school  year  right  by  seeing  that  all 
your  pupils  are  provided  with 

DIXON'S  ^SSfrfg  PENCILS 

and  your  school  work  will  be  a  constant  pleas- 
ure. Send  16c.  in  stamps  and  samples  will 
be  sent  that  will  surprise  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK  0ATAL08 

Describes  75  forms  of  Basy  Work,  In- 
cluding Letter  Cards*  Number  Cards* 
Sentence  Cards,  Picture  Cards*  Table 
Builders,  Direction  Cards. 

IDEAL  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  MATERIAL 

We  carry  a  very  fall  line  of  this  material, 
Including  Plain  and  Colored  Raffia*Card- 
iMMrd,  Straw-board*  Bent  Iron*  Yam* 
Looms*  Folding  Paper,  Cutting  Paper, 
Scissors,  etc. 
Send  postal  card  for  catalog. 


IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
6011  Princeton  Ave.*    Chleago*  III. 

V%T  A  mrO  Dlaiofrs.  8  (  eaken,  Reward  Cards 
Wrm^tk  Y^  Music.  Lofran.  Dalley  A  COm  B61 
A  M4rM.  A  WWatMshAv^Ohlcaffo.BiffCaUFree. 

FRANKLIN'S 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

have  long  been  noted  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  made. 

We  baTe  nuiny  sixes  of  crayons  and  styles 
of  packages,  and  assort  the  colors  to 
suit  Iirawliie 


II  thb  interests  yon  send  5c.  for  sample,  prices,  etc. 

FRINKLIN  MFtt.  CO.*  Beeliester,  N.T. 


THE  SJUimiOil  ARIY 

Offers  InTestors  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  placing  their  spabb  money  In  a  per- 
fectly reliable  concern,  earning  6%  dlvi- 
denda  Anyone  looking  for  a  good  in- 
yestment  with  absolutely  no  element 
of  risk,  and  yielding  good  Interest, 
should  investigate.  ^  . 

Fill  In  enclosed  coupon,  and  forward 
to  Commander  Booth  Tucker.  120  West 
14th   Street,   New   York  City. 

Send  for  prospectus  and  full  particu- 
lars ot  advertisement  in 
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— The  June  gradaatin<r  exercises  of  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  training  school  were  nota- 
ble for  the  presence  of  ex-Gov.  Charles  H. 
Allen,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  his  associate  in 
his  work  In  that  island,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brnm- 
baagh.  The  principal  address  of  the  occa- 
sion was  given  by  Dr.  Brumbaugh. 

To  the  graduates  Dr.  Brumbaugh  said 
that  if  they  were  to  come  to  him  for  posi- 
tionsi  and  he  could  ask  them  a  few  ques- 
tions, he  would  ask  them  first,  *^Are  yon  a 
good  eater?"  No  one,  he  said,  ought  to 
take  hold  of  a  room  full  of  children,  and 
try  to  hold  them  down,  who  could  not  eat 
three  hearty  meals  a  day  and  be  hungry  all 
of  the  time. 

Another  question  would  be,  ''Are  you  a 
good  sleeper?  "  No  boarding  house  bell  or 
yell  should  call  a  teacher  from  her  sleep. 
She  should  always  sleep  as  long  as  it  tastes 
good.  A  great  many  people  feel  that  our 
teachers  and  pupils  are  over-worked.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  if  a  teacher  or  a  child 
would  sleep  the  requisite  number  of  hours, 
they  would  be  capable  of  performing  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  in  the  school. 

Then  he  should  ask,  ^<Are  you  a  good 
laugher?  '*  The  teacher  who  cannot  laugh 
with  the  young  children  and  be  happy  with 
them,  would  better  never  enter  a  school- 
room. 

Finally,  he  would  ask,  *'Do  you  know 
how  to  tell  a  story  well?"  It  is  the  hun- 
ger that  you  create,  instead  of  the  appetite 
you  satisfy,  that  makes  the  successful 
teacher. 

— G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  in 
September  "  Literary  Landmarks  of  New 
York,**  by  Charles  Hemstreet,  some  chap- 
ters of  which  have  appeared  in  The  Critic. 
The  volume  will  be  adequately  Illustrated. 
They  have  in  preparation  a  volume  entitled 
'* Arnold's  March  from  Cambridge  to  Que- 
bec," by  Professor  Justin  H.  Smith,  of 
Dartmouth,  which  treats  of  a  phase  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  which  little  is 
known;  also  ^'  Francis  Adrian  van  der 
Kemp,  1752-1829,"  an  autobiography,  with 
extracts  from  his  correspondence,  edited, 
with  an  historical  sketch,  by  Helen  Linck- 
laen  Falrchild,  author  of  "Journals  of  Ex- 
plorations by  John  Llncklaen." 

t  _u  X  ]nst  ran  in,"  said  a  fond  parent  to 
a  teacher, ''  to  ask  you  not  to  mark  Cather- 
ine's examples  wrong,  because,  you  see,  she 
Is  such  an  awfully  sensitive  child,  and  It 
does  hurt  her  feelings  so."  The  request 
Illustrated  the  rubber-tire  plan  of  education 
—  smoothness  and  swiftness,  and  *^that 
pleasant  look." — Touth*8  Companion. 

—Gas  in  the  stomach  is  caused  by  fer- 
menting food.  Belching  of  the  wind  and 
flatulence  Is  the  result.  Murray's  Charcoal 
Tablets  prevent  these  most  disagreeable 
troubles  by  absorbing  the  gas,  and  pre- 
venting fermentation.  They  render  the 
stomach  and  breath  sweet  and  pure. 


Stomach  Gomfori 

can  easily  be  obUlnedby  the  me  of 

MURRAY'S 
OHAROOAl 


Tfiey  afe  absolutely  tsnmedicated* 
Prevent  iennentationt  absorb  all  gaaea, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach*  Abadcom- 
plczion  Is  wondeffttlly  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use* 

FR£C-.Oiie  full  size  2So.  box,  mailed 
onoe  only,  upon  receipt  of  2o.  stamp. 

JLJ,DiimmH,44  M9iomHmtmm,K,Y, 


spengerian 
teelpens 

resilIent. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  SECRET  OF 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

8PENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

84g  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

SPECTACLES  tJHSTli^. 

AOaWTSWAWTaP.  COPWKBce.,thk^ 

WE  MANUFACTURE 1 

The  National  Series  of  Maps 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  Amerlciin  Primary  Charts 

Special  Prices  to  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Schools. 

THE  MeCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  70a  yotmm  •  fkir  «laaMlM,  whj  boc  oUIIbc  ii  Bt  a  gratMl 
and  BBerowdtd  proteMloB  lAvlBg  $16  to  $36  wwklj  t    SItUBtloiiB 
•lwB7*  obUlBBble.    We  ar«  tb«  orlflBBl  inatructora  by  mail. 
HOKB  QpiBMMSBOVDmXOm  aOHOOIi.  phn^^iptHi 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popalar  system  in  America  to-  day,  taoght 
In  more  baelness  and  liiirh  scbools  Uian  any  two  otner 
systems  combined.    Our  greatest  difficulty  Is  to  sap- 
plytbe  demand  for  teachers, 
write  tor  onr  interesting  booklet, 

"About  Grace  Shorthand." 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COilPANY 

57  Waahlnffton  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
asosic,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing  can  be  maae  on  a  Lawton 
Simpln  Printer.  No  wash- 
ing.  No  wetthag  of  paper. 
Srad  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO..  SJfi3«iv5a,^SU. 


Webster's  New 
Standard   Dictionary 


738  pages, 
Size  6x8 
iDches 


For  school 
bome  and 
'office. 
Over  900 
illustrations, 
irge,    clear 
print,  hundreds 
of   new  words. 
Contains  many  ex- 
clusive encyclopedic 
features. 

BOHAXZAFOBAOIITt 
Ribbed  silk  doth,  with  6  colored  plates  .   .  $1.50 
Library  binding,  half  leather,  with  11  col- 
ored plates  $2.50 

can  be  had  of  yoor  book  supply  agent,  or  direct  ftom 

LAIRD  &  LEK 
^  263-0  Wabash  Aw.,  Chleago  ^ 
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Living 


**How  to  make  lives  worth  living?  " 

The  question  haunts  us  every  day ; 

It  colors  the  first  blush  of  sunrise, 

It  deepens, the  twilight's  last  ray. 
There  is  nothing  that  brings  us  drearier  pain 
Than  the  thought  •*  We  have  lived,  we  are  living  in  vain." 

We  need  each  and  all  to  be  needed, 

To  feel  we  have  something  to  give 

Towards  soothing  the  moan  of  earth's  hunger ; 

And  we  know  that  then  only  we  live 
When  we  feed  one  another  ns  we  have  been  fed 
From  the  hand  that  gives  body  and  spirit  their  bread. 

Our  lives,  they  are  well  worth  the  living 
When  we  lose  our  small  selves  on  the  whole, 
And  feel  the  strong  surges  of  being 
Throb  through  us  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

Eternity  bears  up  each  honest  endeavor; 

The  life  lost  for  love  is  safe  forever.— Sc?. 


Children's    American 
Stories     II 


History 


Carrie  E.  Chandler 


How  the  Indians  Lived 

After  Columbus  discovered  our  beau- 
tiful country  many  people  came  across 
the  ocean  to  live  here.  They  were  called 
settlers,  or  colonists.  They  found  many 
Indians  here. 

These  Indians  lived  in  little  villages. 
Many  of  the  villages  were  surrounded  by 
high  walls  or  fences.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  quite  large.  They  were  built  of 
bark.     In  these  lived  Several  families. 

Single  families  lived  in  tepees  or  wig- 
wams. A  wigwam  was  quickly  made. 
Some  slim  poles  were  set  in  the  ground 
in  a  circle.  The  tops  were  bent  over  and 
tied  together.  The  poles  were  covered 
with  skins  of  animals  or  with  bark. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wigwam  was  the 
fire.  The  smoke  rushed  out  through  a 
hole  left  in  the  top  of  the  wigwam. 
There  were  no  chairs.  The  Indians  sat 
or  squatted  on  the  ground  around  the 
fire. 

The  Indians  loved  the  great  out-of-door 
world.  The  men  fished  and  hunted.  So 
they  had  plenty  of  food.  The  skins  of 
animals  were  used  for  clothing.  Tools 
were  made  from  their  bones.  From  fish- 
bones, fish-hooks  and  needles  were  made. 

Canoes  were  made  from  birch-bark. 
The  bark  was  cut  into  strips  which  were 
sewed  together  with  pieces  of  deerskin. 
No  water  could  get  into  these  boats,  for 
all  the  seams  were  covered  with  spruce 
gum. 


The  men  were  called  braves.  Each 
wore  a  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
his  head.  All  the  rest  of  his  head  was 
shaved  smooth.  This  long  lock  was 
trimmed  with  feathers.  It  was  called  the 
scalp-lock. 

When  an  Indian  killed  his  enemy,  he 
took  the  dead  brave  s  scalp-lock  as  a 
prize.  Some  Indians  had  a  great  many 
scalp-locks.  They  were  very  proud  of 
them. 

They  knew  nothing  of  guns  or  swords. 
They  killed  each  other  with  arrows  or 
with  stone  hatchets  called  tomahawks. 
When  war  was  over  they  buried  the 
hatchet  in  the  ground.  When  they  were 
ready  to  fight  again  the  hatchet  was  dug 
up. 

Indian  women  were  called  squaws. 
They  did  all  the  work.  They  made  the 
clothes  for  the  whole  family.  They 
cooked  all  the  meals.  They  used  wooden 
or  clay  dishes  to  cook  in. 

The  women  burned  down  the  trees  to 
clear  the  land.  They  scratched  the  earth 
with  crooked  sticks,  and  dug  it  with  clam 
shells.  They  raised  pumpkins,  squashes, 
beans,  and  Indian  corn. 

An  Indian  baby  was  called  ^  papoose. 
He  wasn't  much  trouble.  He  was  done 
up  in  skins  and  strapped  fast  to  a  board. 
Then  he  was  hung  safe  and  high  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree. 

When  his  mother  went  away  from 
home  she  carried  her  baby,  board  and  all, 
strapped  to  her  back.  The  little  brown 
papoose  had  many  a  nice  ride  in  this 
queer  way. 

Indian  boys  were  taught  to  make  bows 
and  arrows.  They  learned  to  shoot  at  a 
mark.  Sometimes  the  niother  placed  a 
mark  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  boys 
must  hit  that  mark  before  they  could 
have  any  breakfast. 

Indian  girls  were  taught  to  weave  cloth 
and  make  baskets  and  dishes.  Both  boys 
and  girls  were  made  to  bear  pain  and  cold 
and  hunger  in  silence.  When  they  grew 
to  be  men  and  women  they  were  strong 
and  brave  and  bold. 

Often  the  Indians  built  great  fires  and 
danced  around  them.     They  painted  their 
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DIRECTORY  OF  mOINB  TEACHERS'  ACENCIES 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers*  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers*  agencies.     The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 


—In  the  fight  for  the  principle  that 
women  teachers  in  the  pnblic  schools  have 
a  right  to  get  married  without  losing  their 
places,  an  important  victory  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Masten  in  her  snit  against 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  New  York 
City.  Justice  Maddox,  in  the  supreme 
court  in  Brooklyn,  sustained  her  demurrer 
to  Superintendent  Maxwell's  answer  to 
her  application  for  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  him  to  recognize  her 
as  a  teacher,  and  directed  the  writ  to  issue. 

In  his  memorandum,  the  justice  said :  — 

*''The  relator  married,  but  did  not  resign. 
There  have  been  no  charges  preferred,  no 
hearing  had,  and  no  removal  under  section 
1,093  of  the  old  charter,  or  of  section  1,114 
of  the  revised  charter.  The  marriage  of 
Itself  alone  works  no  vacancy.** 

Mrs.  Masten  was  a  Miss  Downing  and 
taught  in  grammar  school  No.  30,  in  Brook- 
lyn,' until  January  26,  1902,  when  she  was 
married.  She  was  reappointed  under  her 
new  name  by  the  local  committee,  and 
Superintendent  Maxwell  refused  to  recog- 
nize her  as  a  teacher. 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New 
York  said  that  the  decision  of  Justice 
Maddox  of  the  supreme  court  in  Brooklyn 
would  not  invalidate  the  by-law  6t  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city,  by  which  a 
teacher  loses  her  position  when  she  mar- 
ries. In  his  decision.  Justice  York  said 
that  the  decision  of  Maddox  held  that 
Superintendent  Maxwell's  contention,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  excluded  from  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  by  the  provision  that 
teachers  who  married  should,  ipso  facto, 
lose  their  positions,  was  not  good  in  law. 

Mrs.  Masten  was  appointed  in  October, 
1898.  The  by-laws  then  in  force  in  Brook- 
lyn were  the  same  as  had  been  in  existence 
in  that  city  for  about  twenty  years.  They 
provided  that  a  woman  teacher  who  mar- 
ried forfeited  her  position,  unless  the  board 
of  education  decided  it  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  to  continue  her  ser- 
vices. In  nearly  every  instance  a  teacher 
who  applied  for  a  license  under  her  new 
name  was  appointed.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Masten  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
local  committee  of  the  school  and  the  then 
borough  superintendent.  The  committee 
desired  to  retain  the  services  of  the  teach- 
er ;  the  borough  superintendent  refused  to 
approve  the  application.  Acting  on  the 
borough  superintendent's  report.  Dr.  Max- 
well refused  to  issue  a  new  license.  Dr. 
Maxwell  said  that  the  present  by-law  of 
the  New  York  board  of  education  was  not 
attacked  by  the  decision,  which  related  en- 
tirely to  the  Brooklyn  board,  and  the  by- 
law in  question  had  been  in  operation  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  a  part  of  the  teach- 
er's contract  when  she  accepted  service. 

— ^^The  purest  treasure  mortal  time  af- 
fords'* is  Sozodont  Tooth-Powder.  It*8 
just  a  little  better,  too,  than  we  say  it  is, 


and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation, 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    I890. 


Telephone,  Boston,  775-2« 

00    IBiroirxB^leld 


Miss  B.  F.  POSTER.  Mamiger. 
>^±9    ]Boflit:oJ:^« 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HBR.p»>p.  AGENCY 


LONG  BXPERIBNCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency 

Teaeliers  wanted  for  public  and  private  schools.  Salaries 
from  $400  to  $x6oo.  Do  you  want  a  better  position?  Let 
us  help  you.  MOAH  LEONAftD,  Ph.D.,  82  The  HIer, 
Dept.  F,  8TRA€U8E,  N.  T. 


Amirlca's  Leading  Schiol  of  CorrespoRdence 

Teachers  fear  no  examination  after  taking  our  Drill  Course 
by  mail.  We  have  trained  50,000  successfully.  Courses  in 
all  subjects  for  teachers' certificates.  NOAH  LCONABD, 
A.M.,  The  HIer,  Oept.  e,  »TttAClJ8E,  N.  T. 


101  TREMONT  STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEW  ENOLAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaoon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

O.    A.    SOOTT   4    00..   RROPRIETORS 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Oflloes  :   SA  Beacon  Street,  Boston ;  T.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  I«os  An^^eles,  Oal. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

203  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  So  Third  St..  Portland. 

414  Century  ffld*g,  Minneapolis.  420  Parrott  Bld'g,  San  Francisco, 

S31  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  525  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

Hyde  Block,  Spokane. 


4  Ashburton  PI.,  Boston. 
iSb  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
tSOS  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington 


cnurDifCDUftDy  teachers'  aoency 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  U.  S.  Bst.  1855. 
John  C.  Rockwkll,  Manager, 


""'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   8t. 

Sollolts  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  their  intereitt;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teachers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


THE  BEACON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  THE  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Hormal  Gradaatei  a  Speeislty.     8  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON.         Grace  I.  Gay,  Mgr. 


TT?  A  I^TTT?"!^  G  \M7  A  IVFTm^Tl  We  need  at  once  a  few  more  teachers,  both  expe- 
JL-CijCl.VyXXXjX^^CT  Iflf  Jt%jyi  ±JCj±J.  rienoed  and  inexperienced.  We  have  more  calls 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Schools  and  colleges  supplied  with  competent  teachers  tree  of  cost. 
Address  with  stamp,  AMJBBICAN  TBAOHBR8*  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  Li.  Qraham,  LL.D.,  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  James  F.  McCullougrh  Teachers'  Agrency 


We  are  seeking  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  for  desii-able  positions  in  all  grades  of  school 
work  from  Kindergarten  to  university,  including  special  teacbers  and  supervisors.  School 
authorities  in  search  of  a  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher:— TRY  McCUIiLOUOH. 


J3X^2CC3IM  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 

School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

^T^l^  A.CT^TT'F^l^^^     sary.     Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  fall 

vacancies.     Established  1880T 


1.4»0    Gt:x&m±xiL\:k± 


l-t.*     'E^l:xiJLCL€X^Xi^h%.±CL 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 

HARLAN  p.  PRi^NQH,  Proprietor.  9I  CHAPEL  STR^EJ,  ALBANY,  N.  X. 
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faces.  They  wore  chains  made  of  beads, 
or  the  claws  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  bears. 
They  sang  strange  wild  songs  while  they 
danced.     They  gave  dreadful  whoops  and 


screams. 


IiKiians,  now,  live  much  like  white 
people.  They  have  clothes  and  houses 
and  schools  and  churches.  But  they  still 
love  the  forests  and  streams.  And  they 
still  tell  with  pride  of  the  brave  deeds 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 


Little  Folks  of  Far-Away  Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

Lizzie.  S  Whittum,  Auburn,  Me. 
(  Continued  frcm  September  number) 

Don't  you  think. I  have  a  pretty  home? 
A  verandah  runs  all  around  it.  There  is 
one  large  room  upstairs  and  one  down- 
stairs. When  we  want  more  rooms,  my 
mother  puts  up  some  screens,  which  slide 
along  in  grooves  on  the  floor,  and  makes 
as  many  rooms  as  we  need.  These 
screens  are  covered  with  handsome  paper. 

There  are  no  doors  in  our  house,  but 
when  we  wish  to  go  from  one  room  to 
another,  we  slide  back  one  of  the  screens. 

Some  of  the  outside  walls  of  my  home 
are  also  made  of  screens.  These  are 
covered  with  white  paper,  which  will  let 
in  the  light;  for  these  are  the  windows 
through  which  our  rooms  are  lighted. 
In  pleasant  weather  these  screens  are 
pushed  back,  so  that  the  whole  side  of 
the  house  is  open. 

Our  floors  are  covered  with  beautiful 
white  straw  mats,  and  we  sit  on  pretty 
silk  cushions  scattered  about  on  the  mats. 
We  sleep  on  the  mats,  too. 

When  it  is  bed-time,  my  mother  spreads 
some  soft,  thick  quilts  on  the  floor  for  us 
to  lie  on.     Then  she  brings  our  pillows. 

Our  pillows  are  blocks  of  wood,  with 
cushions  of  soft  paper  on  top.  We  have 
more  of  the  soft  silk  quilts  spread  over 
us,  and  they  make  us* such  a  nice  bed. 

Every  night,  before  going  to  bed,  we 
take  a  hpt  bath.  We  like  a  bath  so  hot 
that  it  makes  the  skin  very  red.  Do  you 
like  hot  baths  ? 


When  we  eat  our  meals,  we  sit  on  the 
floor;  and  each  person  has  a  tiny  table 
all  to  himself.  On  the  table  are  a  plate 
and  tiny  cups  and  bowls. 

First,  we  have  sweet  rice-cake  and 
candies.  Some  of  our  candies  look 
exactly  like  strawberries,  peaches,  or 
plums,  and  some  look  just  like  flowers. 
Do  you  eat  cake  and  candies  first? 

Next  comes  the  soup.  It  may  be  a 
delicious  fish  soup,  or  perhaps  it  Avill  be 
made  of  red  beans.  It  is  brought  to  us 
in  little  bowls,  from  .which  we  drink  it 
We  also  have  fish  baked,  fried,  and 
boiled. 

We  are  very  fond  of  fish,  and  eat  a 
great  deal  of  it ;  for  there  are  many  kinds 
iij  our  country.  Some  kinds  are  cut  in 
tiny  pieces,  and  eaten  raw  with  a  sour 
sauce. 

There  is  a  pretty  pink  fish  which  we 
especially  like.  Sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  and  many  other  vegetables  grow 
here,  and  are  cooked,  in  different  ways. 

Bamboo  sprouts  and  lily  bulbs  are  very 
nice  when  cooked,  we  think.  Many  kinds 
of  pickles  and  salads  are  eaten.  We  do 
not  use  milk  or  butter,  for  there  are  very 
few  cows  in  Japan. 

Last  of  all,  come  rice  and  tea,  which  we 
have  at  every  meal.  We  eat  our  food 
with  chopsticks,  and  are  very  careful 
never  to  spill  anything  on  the  pretty 
tables. 

A  great  many  cherry  trees  grow  in 
Sunrise  Land,  and  in  the  spring-time 
they  are  loaded  with  dainty  pink  blos- 
soms. Then  all  the  people  go  to  the 
cherry-groves  to  see  the  beautiful  sight. 

Kato  and  I,  dressed  in  our  gayest 
robes,  go  with  our  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  ride  in  our 
jinrikishas. 

After  admiring  the  lovely  flowers,  we 
eat  our  lunch  and  frolic  under  the  trees. 
A  few  of  the  branches  are  taken  home  to 
put  in  the  big  flower  vase.  It  is  a  very 
happy  day  for  us. 

Another  festival  comes  in  early  spring, 
when   all   the   little  girls    have  a   most 
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tor  oonducting  a 

Larkin  School  Club. 

BadorsMl  by  School  Boards. 
Beaallto  Popilf  m 


BOOK-CASE— FREE. 


This  handflome.  Solid  Oak,  Glaa-door  Book- 
case aod  many  other  articles  can  be  obtained 
any  Kbool  free  of  cost,  by  our  coK>peratiTe 


by  an] 
plan. 
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Special  Inducements  to  Teachers. 

Free  Blotters.  Write  ns  number  of  popils 
enrolled  and  you  will  receive,  poBtpaid,  a 
supply  of  blotters  and  full  particulais  as  to 
how  we  help  develop  Bchools. 


SCHOOL 

CLUB 

DEPT. 


LmUfS^t^ 


Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


SEAT  WORK 


AUGSBURG'S 
Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  Action  Drawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.   The  Action  of  Little  Men 
II.   The  Action  of  the  Deer 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog 

Price,  20  cents  per  set 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  "  The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  "Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren," etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5^x8,  of  common 
birds,  with  full  directions  for  coloring 
on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
^ood  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

318  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
f4BW  YORK        BOSTON        SAN  FRANCISCO 


OOSlirELL  8TTMHES  SOHOOL  OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

Some  five  hundred  students  attended  the 
Cornell  summer  term  of  1903.  The  great- 
est success  was  scored  by  the  group  of 
courses  that  constitute  the  school  of  geog- 
raphy. The  teachers  studying  some  or  all 
the  dozen  varied  lines  of  geographical 
work,  were  drawn  from  nearly  all  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  repre- 
sented all  grades  from  normal  school  and 
high  school  to  primary  school.  It  is  re- 
markable that  such  thoroughly  developed 
teachers  as  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wintern,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  and  young 
girls  from  their  first  schools,  should  unite 
in  enthusiastic  testimony  as  to  the  helpful- 
ness of  all  courses. 

Another  year  the  work  will  be  still  bet- 
ter. Two  lectures  will  be  given  every 
hour  from  eight  o'clock  to  one,  from  Mon- 
day to  Thursday,  with  choice  of  several 
sorts  of  laboratory  and  field  work  in  the 
afternoon.  Friday  and  Saturday  will  be 
devoted  to  longer  excursions,  and  one  tour 
of  a  week's  length  is  being  planned,  to 
traverse  the  country  to  the  Jersey  shore 
and  returning  through  the  mining  regions. 
Never  before  has  so  broad  a  range  of  geo- 
graphical subjects  been  presented  in  any 
one,  or  indeed  in  all  summer  schools. 
These  courses,  too,  are  in  the  hands  of 
known  leaders,  working  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  university  equipment. 

The  principal  instructors  of  the  present 
year  have  been  secured  for  1904.  Prof.  R 
S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  —  elementary,  physical 
geography,  advanced  physiography,  and 
the  geography  of  Europe. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Brigham  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity—geology and  the  geography  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry  of  Illinois  —  home 
geography,  and  the  type  studies  appropri- 
ate in  elementary  grades. 

Mr.  Philip  Emerson  of  Massachusetts  — 
lecture  and  laboratory  courses  in  commer- 
cial geography.  I 

Mr.  R.  A.  Whitbeck  of  the  New  Jersey 
Normal  School — lectures  on  the  life  effects 
of  physiography  and  laboratory  work  for 
elementary  schools. 

Mr.  F.  Carney,  assistant  principal  of  the 
Ithaca  High  School  and  supervisor  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  city — meteorology,  lectures, 
laboratory  work,  and  instruction  'at  the 
local  station  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

An  added  attraction  for  many  grade 
teachers  and  principals  another  year  will 
be  a  school  of  nature  study.  Besides 
special  subject  matter,  courses  under  such 
leaders  as  Dr.  Atkinson  and  Professor 
Comstock,  with  lectures,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  excursions.  Courses  on  methods 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Comstock,  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry  and  Mr. 
Philip  Emerson. 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  work  in 
geography  is  the  round  table  held  weekly. 
Keen  thinkers  among  the  students  as  well 
as  the  faculty,  brought  together  many 
points  of  view,  and  in  friendly  but  in 
tense  discussion,  great  gain  came  to  all. 
The  nature  of  geography  was  discussed, 
the  problems  of  the  high  school  and  the 
normal  school,  and  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  course  of  study. 
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At  Home. 

Our  Intercollegiate  de- 
partment offers  inttruo- 
tion  by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  LanKuafei, 
Literature,  Hlitory.  Draw- 
ing, Mathematics  and  the 
Sdences.  Prepares  stn- 
dents  at  home  in  any  or  all 
subjects  for  entrsnce  to 
any  college  or  vniverslty 
and  for  most  pursuits  and 

purposes  la  life.  Students 

imder  direct  personal  charge    of  professors 
in  Harvard.  Yale.  CorneUandleadinf  oolioces. 

Are  Yo\i 

ol  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
profe«rional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
—Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds— County.  City.  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.  Tuition 
nominaL  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
OUaktgue  and  garticmlmrs  /ru,     Write  to-daaf. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Deps^rtaaMit  33  SpriMfiald.  Msksa. 


■fl    M  W  V  Boob,  Omom.  DrUla,«lo.     Ciktekfr  Ftm. 

I  bli  I  V  V*  i*  aiaisorf,  p^k    itaKSl,  vaiMgs. 

WANTED- 

Bright,  active  teacher  in  every 
county  to  act  as  agent  for  our 
Famous  Thirty  Volume  School 
Libraries.  Liberal  commission  paid 
on  all  orders.  By  using  our  special 
methods  for  securing  sales,  agents 
can  make  $60  to  $100  per  month 
and  expenses.  All  who  mean  busi- 
ness are  requested  to  write  us  at 
once  for  terms  and  tenitory.  State 
what  county  or  counties  you  can 
handle.     Address 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  00. 

63  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS 


AKRAKGBD  BY 


S.  D.  Watbsman,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Csl. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  of  Scboob,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  C.  HuGHBS,  Supt.  of  Schoolf,  Alameda,  Cal. 

190  Paget.    PnHCIoCli.    Prioe,  33  osots 

"  Graded  Memory  Selections  •* 
brings  together  a  very  choice  collection 
of  children's  poems.  A  certain  old 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  so  de- 
lighted to  find  between  the  covers  of 
one  book  so  many  of  the  favorites  of 
her  childhood  that  I  was  constrained 
to  present  her  with  the  little  book  on 
the  spot.  The  book  will  be  a  delight, 
not  only  to  children,  but  to  all  who  are 
wise  enough  never  to  grow  old. 
Henry  D.  Hervev, 
Supt,  of  Schools,  Pawtufkit,  R.  /. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  GO. 

6s  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
I   Chicago  BostOQ  iaoFranciaco 
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delightful  time.  It  is  held  on  the  third  banners,  and  others  swords  decorated 
of  March,  and  we  call  it  the  "  Feast  of  with  bright  ribbons.  They  all  look  very 
Dolls."  grand,  and  have  a  gay  time. 


For    several     days     before    that    my  Kato  and  I  go  to  school.     We  go  early 

mother  and   sisters   dress   dolls  for  me.  in  the  morning,  and  stay  till  noon.    There 

We   have    boy-dolls,   and   girl-dolls,   and  is  no  school  in  the  afternoon.     Our  shoes 

baby-dolls.     Two   dolls  are  dressed  like  must  be  taken  off  before  we  go  into  the 

the  Emperor  and    Empress,  and  others  school-room.     When  the   teacher   comes, 

are  dressed  like  princesses,  soldiers,  and  the  children  all  make  a  low  bow  to  him, 

servants.  and  he  bows  to  us. 

We  have  two  dolls  that  were  given  my  ^e  learn  to  read  and  to  write.     Each 

mother   when   she   was   a  baby.      They  P^Pi^  makes  his  own  mk.    We  have  little 

have   been   wrapped   up   and    kept  in  a  stones  on  which  we  put  s6me  water,  and 

store-house,   with   some   others   that   be-  ^^."   ^^b   a   cake   of   ink   m   the  water. 

longed   to   my  grandmother    and    great    This  makes  a  fine  black  ink. 

grandmother.  We  write  with  a  brush.     Do  you  use 

~rzr, — TT;             7rr\           I        IT    I      7  brushes  to  write  with  ?     We  begin  at  the 

The  dolls  are  all  taken  out  on  the  feast  rfght-hand  side  of  the  page  in  our  book  to 

day.     My  niother  puts  the  Emperor  on  a  ^^^^     ^he  lines  run  from  the  top  to  the 

throne    with    his   soldiers   and   servants  bottom  of  the  page.     Here  are  some  of 

about  him.     The  little  girls  help  to  pre-  ^^^  letters 
pare  some  food  for  the  dolls,  and  a  feast 


is  given  them,  to  which  all  the  family  are  There  are  forty-seven  in  our  alphabet, 

invited.  How  many  letters  do  you  have  in  your 

alphabet?     We  learn  to  count,  to  add,  and 

There  are  the  tiniest  tables,  and  dishes  to  multiply.     Our  teacher  has  a  wooden 

for  them ;  and  we  serve  them  with  cakes,  frame,  with  wires  across  it,  and  wooden 

rice,  wine,  and  other  nice  things.  buttons  on  the  wires. 

We  have  quilts  to  make  beds  for  them ;  We  use  this  to  learn  adding,  subtract- 
little  pillows,  toilet  articles,  fans,  and  toy-  ing,  and  multiplying.  The  pupils  always 
houses  for  them.  Such  a  happy  time  as  bow  to  the  teacher  before  they  recite  and 
we  have  all  the  day  long.  before  they  go  home  from  school. 

When  the  festival  is  over,  n%ost  of  the  There  are  many  nice   games   that  we 

dolls  are  packed  away  in  the  store-house,  play  in  Sunrise  Land.     We  have  merry 

to  be  kept  till  the  next  year;  but  the  ones  times      playing     hopscotch,     puss-in-the- 

we  love  best  are  left  for  us  to  play  with  corner,  blindman*s-buff,  and  hide-the-shoe. 

every  day.  Kato  plays  with  popguns  and  blowguns, 

and  stilts. 


On  the  fifth  of  May  comes  the  holiday 


that  Kato  likes  best.     This  is  called  the  He  and  the  other  boys  run  races  and 

"  Flag  Festival."     In  front  of  each  house,  play  games  on  the  stilts.     We  play  with 

where  a  boy  lives,  a  bamboo  pole  is  put  marbles,  roll  hoop,  and  play  ball.      The 

up.     On  top  of  the  pole  is  a  big  paper  little  girls'  balls  are  very  pretty.      They 

fish.     The  wind  makes  the  fish  move  and  are  made  of  cotton  cord,  and  covered  with 

look  as  though  it  were  alive.  threads  of  bright  silk  of  many  colors. 


In  the  streets  are  more  bamboo  poles,  We  enjoy  playing  with  our  tops  very 

from  which  float  gay  banners  of  many  much.     The  boys  have  a  kind  of  fighting 

kinds.      For   the   boys,   there  are   flags,  top,  made  of  very  hard  wood,  with  a  ring 

swords,  banners,  and  toy  soldiers,  horse-  of  iron  around  it. 

men  and  foot  soldiers,  generals  and  other  ~       r          ;      :      ~          -       ,   ^  . 
commanders  ^^^  ^^^^  P^^^  together,  and  each  tries 
! to  injure  the  other's  top  or  make  it  stop 

Troops   of    boys    march    through    the  spinning.     I  like  best  the  tops  that  make 

streets,  each  with  his  flag.     Some  carry  music  when  they  spin. 
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18  YOUR  STOMACH  ON  A  STRIKE? 


There  is  Nothing  to  Prevent  Ton  Em- 
ploying a  Snbstitnte  to  do 
Its  Work 

There  U  suoh  a  thing  as  forbearance  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  yirtue  even  in  the  case  of  one's 
stomach.  There  is  no  question  but  that  some 
stomachs  will  stand  a  great  deal  more  wear 
and  tear  and  abuse  than  others,  but  they 
all  have  their  limit  and  when  that  limit  is 
reached,  the  stomach  must  be  reckoned  with 
as  sure  as  fate.  The  best  way  and  really  the 
only  effective  way  to  treat  your  stomach 
when  it  rebels  is  to  employ  a  substitute  to  do 
its  work.  This  will  give  the  weakened  and 
worn-out  organ  an  opportunity  to  rest  and 
regain  its  strength  and  health. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  relieve  the 
stomach  of  its  work  by  taking  up  the  work 
and  doing  it  Just  as  one  set  or  shift  of  work- 
men relieves  another.  They  actually  digest 
the  food  In  Just  the  same  manner  and  Just 
the  same  time  as  the  digestive  fl  lids  of  a 
sound  stomach  do.  In  fact,  when  dissolved 
in  the  stomach,  they  are  digestive  fluids  for 
they  contain  exactly  the  same  constituents 
and  elements  as  the  gastric  Juice  and  other 
digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach.  No  matter 
what  the  condition  of  the  stomach  is,  their 
work  Is  just  the  same.  They  work  in  their 
own  natural  way  without  regard  to  surround- 
ing conditions. 

The  stomach  being  thus  relieved  by  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  is  restored  and  renewed 
by  Nature,  and  the  rest  of  the  human  body 
does  not  suffer  In  the  least  by  reason  of  its 
failure  to  perform  Its  work. 

A  Wisconsin  man  says:  "I  suffered  the 
pangs  of  dyspepsia  for  10  years.  I  tried 
every  known  remedy  with  indifferent  results 
until  I  was  told  of  the  remarkable  cures  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  bought  a  box, 
began  taking  them  and  forgot  1  had  a 
stomach.  Three  boxes  cured  me  completely. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  for  a  year 
and  have  an  appetite  like  a  harvest  hand 
and  can  eat  anything  that  is  set  before  me 
without  fear  of  bad  results." 

8tuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  for  sale  by 
all  druggists  at  60c.  a  box.  The  druggist 
never  falls  to  have  them  In  stock  because 
the  demand  for  them  is  so  great  and  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
them.  People  who  could  not  get  them  of 
one  druggist  would  go  to  another  and  would 
get  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  other  drugs 
there  as  well  as  their  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 


FAT 


,  My  treatment  qniokly  REDUOES 
fat  and  PUBiviSBtheBijOOD.  Purely 
Tegetable  and  harmlefla.  Endorsed  by 
Phyeiolans.  Book  mailed  FREE  in 

tlain  sealed  letter.  Write  Mrs.  E.  T. 

itockham.  Box  OS,  New  York  Oity. 


TEACHERS  l^^^a^^'gfiiVTeU! 

Cliromo»  Picture,  Prize,  Honor,  Perfect, 
Credit,  Oood^rawing,Sewlngr}Beadinflr, 
Busy- Work,  Keport,  Number,  Alphabet, 
Composition,  Motto,  History,  LAngxiagre, 
and  Stencil  Cards,  Speakers,  Dialofirnes, 
Plavs,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  Money 
Makinigr  Entertainments,  Teachers' Aids, 
Books,  Entertainment,  School  Supplies, 
Certificates,  Diplomas,  Etc.  Address* 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,     WARREN,  PA. 

WANTED- 

A  few  first-class  agents  to  repre- 
sent us  in  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars  and  tenns.  State  expe- 
rience, if  any.     Address 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHINB  CO. 

63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


—  "  History  and  Exploration  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,"  with  the  original  narra- 
tives of  Marquette,  AUoaez,  Mem  )r6,  Hen- 
nepin, and  Anastase  Douay,  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea.  Second  edition  with  fac- 
simile of  the  newly-discovered  map  of 
Marquette  (17  x  22  inches),  of  Marquette's 
letter  and  a  steel  portrait  of  La  Salle.  Edi- 
tion limited  to  five  hundred  numbered 
copies.  Reprinted  for  Joseph  McDonough. 
Small  4to,  348  pages,  on  heavy  paper,  can- 
vas back,  paper  label,  edges  uncut. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1908.     Net  price,  $5.00. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  about  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  has  awak. 
ened  a  new  interest  in  the  development  of 
our  great  West.  To  the  thoughtful  student 
the  story  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  this 
region  will  always  remain  instructive  not 
only,  but  fascinating  as  well. 

In  Mr.  Shea's  *•  Discovery  and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  "  we  And  an 
account  of  the  early  explorations,  not  a  dry 
recital,  but  a  living  picture,  as  the  men 
who  dared  and  did,  tell  their  own  story. 
We  come  dose  to  them  and  with  a  grate- 
ful heart  look  back  to  that  noble  band  of 
heroes  whose  struggles  and  hardships  gave 
us  this  magnificent  inheritance. 

The  scarcity  of  the  volume  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  a  new  edition  of  this  book 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

The  present  edition  Is  superior  to  the 
original,  being  printed  from  new  type  on 
heavy  paper  with  wide  margins,  contains  a 
new  steel  portrait  of  La  Salle  and  Is  bound 
uniform  with  '*  The  Early  Voyages  Up 
and  Down  the  Mississippi  River,"  by  the 
same  author. 

— Qinn  &  Company's  series  of  Jones 
Readers  for  schools  ^^  presents  lessons  in 
morals."  The  reader  is  taught  kindness  to 
animals,  obedience,  courage,  honesty,  help- 
fulness, reverence,  courtesy,  patriotism. 
Industry,  patience,  perseverance.  Selec- 
tions are  Included  from  the  world's  best 
literature.  The  readers  are  adapted  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  and  understanding  of 
the  scholar.  They  are  the  work  of  Presi- 
dent L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and 
later  of  Cleveland.  The  illustrations, 
numbering  several  hundred,  are  printed 
from  wood  engravings  and  from  originals 
by  well-known  artists. 

— The  McConnell  School  Supply  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  just  completed 
a  very  fine  set  of  Anatomical  plates.  They 
are  taken  from  the  very  best  authorities 
and  are  very  clear  and  correct.  It  shows 
the  subjects  in  the  best  manner  and  is  not 
over-colored.  The  artistic  work  is  every- 
thing to  de  desired.  These  plates  will  find 
a  ready  sale  in  the  best  schools  in  the 
country. 


Beg:in  the 

School  Year  Right. 

Arouse  attention,  stimulate  interest, 
quicken  perception,  and  awaken  en- 
thusiasm in  your  pupils  by  using 

Educational 
Games. 

For  Study  Hour,  Occupation,  and  CUts  Work. 

Richard  G.  Boonb,  Editor  in  Chief. 


New  Mathematical  Games. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Multiplication  and  Division, 

For  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  y^ars. 
By  Baul  Tsislkr,  First  Assistant,  Third  Inter- 
mediate School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Game  of  Fractions, 

For  second  to  eighth  years,  inclusive. 
By  E.  W.  WILKIH80N,  Principal,  First  Interme- 
diate School.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Word  Game, 

For  first  to  fourth  years. 

By  William  C.  Warfield,  Ex.  Superintendent 

of  SchooU,  Covington,  Ky. 

IN  PBBSS: 

Domestic  Animals, 

For  first,  second  and  third  years. 
By  Loins  M.  ScHiKL,  Principal  Twenty-third  Dis- 
trict School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Constructive  Geometry, 

For  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years. 
By  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  Principal,  First  Interme- 
diate School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Our  National  Life, 

A  game  of  United  State «  History. 
By  Bbtakt  Yxnablk,  M.L.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  for«> 
merly  Instructor  in  English,  Uoiv.  of  Cincinnati. 


■Not  played  like  ''Authors/* 

To  many  teachers  Educational  games 
mean  only  the  old  "  book "  or  authors 
^orm  of  game.  Our  school  games  are 
not  book  games  and  can  not  be  played 
mechanically.  The  methods  of  play  are 
such  that  they  can  not  be  played  without 
exerting  a  positive  teaching  force. 

Each  of  the  above  games  can  be  played 
in  various  ways  and  made  simple  or  more 
difficulty  to  suit^the  pupils'  needs,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  their  advancement. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  child  is  to 
play.  While  these  card  games  utilize 
this  instinct  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
play,  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  further 
and  re-enforce  the  other  means  of  educa- 
tion without  lessening  the  entertainment. 

For  group  work  one  pack  should  be 
allowed  for  each  four  to  six  pupils,  and 
for  class  work  one  for  each  eight  pupils. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  line 
of  Educational  games,  or  send  for  list  and 
special  introductory  discount  to  school 
boards  and  teachers.  Sample  pack,  post- 
paid, 25  cents.  Advance  orders  will  be 
filled  immediately  on  publication. 

Richard  (f.  Boons,  Editor  in  Chief. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Teachers*  Colle|;e,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
Department  Editor  Mathematical  Oames. 

M.  Adelaide  Holton,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Author  of  Holton's  Primer, 
Department  Elditor  of  Primary  Games. 

Wilbur  F,  "Gordv,  Supervising  Principal,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Author  of  Goidy's  School  History,  Depart- 
ment Editor  of  History  Game. 

Charlks  Drury,  Naturalist,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Depart- 
ment Exiitor  of  Birds  and  Animal  Games. 

The  Cincinnati  Qame  Company, 

Dept.  T,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
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We  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  on  windy 
days  when  the  boys  and  girls  fly  kites. 
Some  of  the  kites  are  very  large ;  some 
are  six  feet  square.  On  many  of  them 
there  are  pictures  of  beautiful  women, 
horses,  and  dragons,  or  other  monsters. 

There  are  some  very  odd  ones,  made  in 
the  shape  of  birds  or  animals,  or  little 
children.  Then  there  are  musical  kites, 
which  make  a  humming  sound  as  they 

fly^ 

I  love  to  hear  the  soft  music,  and  watch 
all  the  odd  and  pretty  shapes  as  they  sail 
about  in  the  air. 

Some  of  the  boys  have  fighting  kites. 
They  pound  up  glass,  and  dip  the  part  of 
the  string  next  the  kite  in  glue,  then  into 
the  glass.  In  this  way  it  is  covered  with 
sharp  teeth. 

A  boy  tries  to  cut  the  string  of  some 
other  boy's  kite.  If  he  succeeds  in  doing 
so,  the  kite  belongs  to  him.  The  boy 
who  loses  his  kite  gives  it  up  very 
politely,  though  I  expect  he  is  sorry  to 
lose  it. 

When  there  is  snow  in  winter,  we 
coast,  slide,  make  snow-forts,  and  snow- 
men. There  are  many  nice  games  and 
plays  for  the  long  winter  evenings. 

We  play  card-games  and  puzzles,  and 
our  sisters  make  shadow  pictures  for  us, 
or  we  gather  around  the  fire-box,  and  our 
grandmother  tells  us  wonderful  stories. 

We  are  happy  little  girls  and  boys  in 
Sunrise  Land, 


Entertainment 


Angelina  W.  Wkay 

First  Week 

Thought — The  home  life.     Continuation  of  work  begun  in 


September, 


Father 


Father's  arms  are  stout  and  strong, 

And  father's  heart  is  cheery. 
He  works  from  early  mom  till  night, 

Though  sometimes  he  is  weary. 
As  he  works  he  sings  away 

To  make  the  task  grow  lighter, 
And  thinking  of  his  boys  and  girls 

His  eyes  with  love  grow  brighter. 

When  the  darkness  softly  falls, 
A  merry  tune  we're  humming, 

And  up  and  down  the  street  we  peer 
And  watch  for  father's  coming. 


VVe  run  to  meet  him  at  the  gate. 

His  laugh  we  gaily  smother. 
He  lifts  us  in  his  loving  arms 

And  takes  us  in  to  mother. 

Doll  Song 

CMay  be  sung  to  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle  ") 

(At  least  once  a  month  have  a  doll  day  when  the  children 
may  bring  their  dollies  to  school.) 

Our  dollies  came  to  school  to-day, 
Oh,  dollies  dear,  we  greet  you  !  * 

The  little  children  gathered  here 
Are  very  glad  to  meet  you.. 

Chorus 

Then  please  remember,^  dollies  dear, 

No  whispering  or  turning ! 
The  school  must  be  a  quiet  place 

While  lessons  we  are  learning. 

Now  stand  ^  up  straight  and  make  a  bow,** 
"  Good-morning,"  say  politely. 
Your  clothes  *  are  neat,  your  faces  clean," 
You  smile  so  very  brightly. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  sleep  a  while, 

You  look  a  little  weary ; 
Come,  cuddle  ^  down  in  mother's  arms. 

Now  rock-a-bye,®  my  dearie. 

Wave  hands.     2    Fingers  held  up  in  warning.     3    Stand  dolls  on 
4     Make  dolls  bow.     5     Point  to  clothes.     6    Point  ,to  fietces. 
Rocking  motion. 


I 

desk 

7    Take  dolls  in  anns. 


8 


Second  Week 


Thought  —  The  connection  between  the  industries  of  home 
and  the  work-a-day  world.  Let  children  tell  of  the  workers 
they  have  seen  on  the  road  to  school. 


A.  W.  W 

Trade  Song 

'ray 

r ^-^ 

1^ 
i.W< 

2.  A 

3.  A 

4.  A 

3uld  you 
nd 
nd 
nd 

.  r   *   #   •   ^ 

like  to  be  drummers 
now  we  are  all    lit  - 
now  we  are  quick  lit  - 
now  we  are  all     lit  - 

— ^ ^_ 

this 
tie 
tie  i 
tie 

pt-5 1 1 1 

1 0 0 1 

morn  -  Ing,    And 
tail   -   ors,(3)Un- 
cob  -    biers.  Such 
ba    -   kers,    We 

dn 
wi 

im  as     you  march  on    your 
nd    a     long  thread  from  the 
-tienceand    skill  we    must 
it  (8)  up  the    eggs  nice  and 

N K S 1 

N, e y" H^ g #— 

way?          Oh  la 
spool.         On  the 
use            For    a 
light.          Oh,  a- 

-^ ^ M 

rub  -  a  -  dub  -  dub  1  we     are 
pret  -  ty    blue  coat  s  sew    the 
rap  -  a  -  tap  -  tap  6  we     are 
St  r  -  ret  -  y     stir  9  we     are 

rj? — "" ^ — ^ #""1 

1 

march  - 
but    - 
mak     - 
mak    - 

ingi    Three 
tons,    So 
Ing      The 
ing        A 

^                 "11 

m^   ^    -—^   h1    H 

—M-^ 

— 1 

=r — ^'^H 

"if — 

y — 

^ ^ — 1 

-V aj 

cheers  (2/for  the  drummers  to    -  day  I 

John  -    ny  can  wear    it  to  school, 

dear        lit  -  tie     ba  -  by.'s  new  shoes.  (7) 

cake        for  your  sup  -  per  to    -  night. 

I  Drumming.  2  Wave  hand.  3  Sit  on  floor  in  correct  attitude. 
4  Let  left  hand  represent  spool.  Unwind  with  right  hand.  5  Sevring. 
6  Hammering.  7  Measure  shoes.  8  Let  thumb  of  left  hand  represent 
handle  of  egg-beater.  Twirl  with  right  hand.  9  Left  hand  carved  to 
represent  mixing-bowl.     Use  right  forefinger  for  spoon. 

The  Farmer's  Work 

In  early  spring  the  farmer  works 

And  plows  *  the  sunny  field, 
And  there  he  sows^  the  golden  grain. 

Its  shining  wealth  to  yield. 
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HOW  TO  BE  CURED 


Without  Pain. 

Don't  wait  nntU  you  are  a  helpless  Invalid, 
for  a  seemingly  simple  case  of  hemorrboidt», 
or  piles,  may,  if  neglected,  rapidly  lead  to 
worse.  The  nnnatnral  formations  become 
tamorons  and  permanent,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion grows  until  abscesses  form;  the  disease 
borrows  into  the  tissues,  forming  tnbnlHr 
growths  which  discharge  pns;  cancerous 
eonditlons,  and  general  gangrenous  degen. 
eration  appear. 

What  is  needed  at  the  start,  or  at  any  stage, 
is  something  to  soothe  this  inflammation,  re- 
duce the  swelling  and  distension,  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  the  diseased  parts  to  nor 
mal  condition.  These  three  things  are  ac- 
complished perfectly  by  the  Pyramid  File 
Cure.  It  checks  all  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  rapidly  returns  the  affected  parts  to 
health,  besides  relieving  at  once  the  pain 
and  fearful  irritation. 

**I  began  using  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  and  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  a  cure  bought  flve 
packages;  for  the  past  six  weeks  I  have  not 
been  troubled  in  the  least,  and  I  had  been 
bothered  for  thirty  .flve  years,  and  had  spent 
more  than  flfty  dollars  for  different  reme- 
dies; this  is  the  flrst  permanent  help  I  have 
had,  and  no  one  could  feel  more  grateful 
than  I  do.*'    L.  M.  Williams,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Pyramid  Pile  Cure  is  sold  by  druggists  gen. 
erally  for  flfty  cents  a  package,  and  we  urge 
all  sufferers  to  write  Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.,  for  their  valuable  little  book 
describing  the  cause  and  cure  of  piles. 


Calisthenics 

THE  SWEDISH  SYSTEM 
OF  GYMNASTICS 

By  HARTVIG  NISSEN,  Instructor  of  Physical 
Tnininf  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Qoth.     Price,  75  cents. 

TOEPEUS 

GRADED    SYSTEM    OF 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


By  THEODORE  TOEPEL,  M  D.,  Disector  of  Phy- 
sical Training,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  pam- 
phlets, corresponding  to  the  eight  grades  of 
school,  each  complete  in  itself,  containing 
thirty-six  lessons  respectively.  All  the  exer- 
cises are  based  on  physiological  principles  and 
long  years  of  experience,  with  the  aim  of  at- 
taining a  harmonious  development  of  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  are  progressively  arranged 
and  sufficient  variation  in  exercises  has  been 
supplied,  so  that  constant  interest  in  and  love 
for  the  work  is  maintained  throughout  the 
course. 

In  connection  with  the  pamphlets  a  manual 
is  published,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  instruct  more  intelligently  and 
with  greater  confidence.  It  contains  the  nec- 
essary theory  together  with  a  number  of  illus- 
trations and  a  full  explanation  of  all  funda 
mental  exercises. 

Grades  i  to  8.    Price,  20  cer  ts  each. 


Educational  Publishing  Company 

AUSTELL  BUILDING,  ATLANTA 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NOTES 

— William  Smith,  a  millionaire  nursery- 
man, of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  will  found  an  insti- 
tntion,  to  be  known  as  the  William  Sraitlv 
College  for  Women.  It  will  occupy  a  tract 
of  thirty  acres  in  one  of  the  roost  l^eautlful 
sections  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
plans  call  for  one  building  to  cost  $150,- 
000.  Besides  giving  largely  to  public 
Institutions  In  Geneva,  Mr.  Smith  main- 
tains the  Smith  Observatory. 

— The  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Seaver,  of  Boston,  contains  a  number  of 
Interesting  recommendations.  He  wants 
provision  made  In  the  high  schools  for  ele- 
mentary college  studies,  in  order  that  stu- 
dents may  gain  their  college  degree  In  three 
years.  He  advises  the  reorganization  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  to  form 
a  system  uniform  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school.  He  favors  an  elective  In 
music  in  the  high  school,  presumably  to 
enable  pupils  to  take  the  Harvard  examina- 
tion in  that  subject;  he  desires  the  contin- 
uance of  military  drill,  and  the  extension 
of  the  elective  plan  of  studies. 

—Prof.  Merrltt  W.  Ludden,  formerly  of 
the  Southern  California  College,  but  now 
In  charge  of  the  English  Department  of 
the  schools  of  Japan,  has  sent  out  a  call 
from  the  Japanese  government  to  Ameri- 
can teachers.  Professor  Ludden  states 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  em- 
ploy teachers  of  English  for  each  of  the 
*<  middle  government  schools  "in  the  Jap- 
anese empire.  These  schools  are  the  gram- 
mar grades  of  the  system.  If  each  of 
them  has  an  Instructor  In  English,  at  least 
six  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  will  have  to 
be  engaged.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
American  men  and  women  for  this  work. 
The  only  obstacle  is  the  objections  of  the 
Buddhist  priests. 


Cholom  Nmw  EntmHainm$mntm  inr 

ThanksgMng  and\ 
Christmas 

SOta  Ctoatvry  Thaaksfirlaf  Iz«relt«f .    Original  I 
dialogues,  etc.    lTp.(o-dat«.  captivating.      15e.  1 
I  lOih  Oantunr  Okrlatmaa  £z«roli«a.    The  neweal 
)         and  ehoieost.    Praetioal,   hich-grade.    ISe. 
'  Hewaboya' ThankaglTlnf .    A J0II7 newplay.  Eaiy,, 

enthofliaatic,  senaible.  bnl  funny.    Ifte. 
^  FaMt  iB  the    WUdaraaaa.    Flay   for  Christmas. 
)         Bright  and  clever.     15e. 

[  OltflatMaa  DUloguai    and  Playa.    Kew.  original, 
instructive,  amusing.     The  very  best.    25«.        1 
Fia  da  liacla    ThaakaclTlBf  £zarcia«a.    Many  ! 
I         pleasing  features.     Choice,  gratifying.    l»e.       ' 

FlB  da  Biaola  OkrUtmaa  Bzarelaaa.    Diversified. 
I        usable,  delightful.     16e. 
Morambar  f  OrowB.     Spectacular  Dialogue.  Eaay 
brilliant,  pleasing.     16e. 
I  Two  lATitatloaa.    Th  anksaiTinir  OperetU.    Mnaie  * 
;         bright  and  catchv.     Pull  of  fun.    ISo. 
I  Sorprlsad  Ormmbler.     Christmas  Operetta.    Bril-  i 
liant  mnsie.  sparkling  words.    ISe.  I 

,  Ohrlatmaa  Star  DrlU.    Fancy  marches,  eto.    So* } 
perb.    ise. 
Dan't  Ba  80  Koiifb.  Jla;  X  Oaa't  Play  To-Hight. 
Very  pathetio  character  song,    liuaic  charm-  | 
ing.    SSe. 
i  Tha  Qvarral.    Splendid  duel  for  littie   toU. 
1        great  suoeess.    SSe. 
I  CDCP  Our  eompleu  oaulogne  of  entertalnmenta. 
I  nLL  Onr  choice  catalogue  of  holiday  raqniaitea.  | 

mm  To-DAT. 
March 


Kindergarten  Training 

BY  CORRBSPONDBNCB 

Thorongh  Instruction  for  conducting  a  kln> 
dergrarten.  assisting  the  primary  teacher  or 
training  children  in  the  home.  For  partlcn- 
lars,  addref*s 

ANN  ARBOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Sstabllshed  180S 

Michiran  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Micli» 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS 

ARRANGED  BY 

S.  D.  Watsrman,  Supt.  of  Schoola,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C  C.  Hughes,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alameda,  Cal 

190  Pages.    Pull  Cloth.    Price.  25  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston  San  Prancisco> 


H  Companion  IPolume  to  "»lacft  »eaut!g'' 

BOBTAIL   DIXIE 

By  ABBIE  N.   SMITH 


The  teaching  of  kindness  to  animals  is  achieved  in  a  way  which  Is  all  the  more  force- 
ful for  not  being  too  insistent.  The  book  is  beaatif ally  printed  and  boand,  and  contains  a 
number  of  fine  half-tones,  two  of  which  are  from  photographs  by  Fryett. 

—  The  Evening  Press, 

Cloth.    l2mo.    Fully  Illustrated.     Price,  SO  Cents 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


aa8  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


AusteU  BuUding 
ATLANTA 


50  Bromfleld  Strest 
BOSTON 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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When  summer  days  are  long  and  bright, 

The  ripened  vgrain  must  fall, 
For  reapers  ^  cut  the  nodding  stalks 

And  bind  the  sheaves  so  tall. 

Then  in  the  mill  ^  the  kernels  small 

Are  ground  to  flour  white. 
And  mother  makes  *  for  boys  and  girls 

The  bread  so  nice  and  light. 

I  Let  aisles  represent  farrows.  Children  march  slowly  up  and  down, 
as  if  plowing.  2  Scattering  motion.  3  March  again,  imitating  reaping 
machines.  Let  a  few  children  make  the  whirring  sound  which  character- 
izes a  reaper.  4  Arm  revolving,  to  represent  turning  wheel.  5 
Kneading. 

Third  Week  and  Fourth  Week 

Thought — Preparation  for  winter;  falling  leaves^  flying 
seeds,  and  dropping  nuts. 


Milkweed  Seeds 


A.  W.  Wray 


i^ 


:=?=$= 


1.  There's  a      fun  -  ny      lit  - 

2.  Oh  !      thf    era  -  die     now 

3.  Hark  !  the  west  wind's  soft- 


tie     era  -  die  (i)*that's 
is      op  •  en;  (3)  it's 
•  ly    humming,(5)  It's 


— ^ >r- 


X 


^ 


i 


rocking    in    the  sun,     Filled  to  the    brim   with 
cracking    0  -  pen  wide,    See      all  the     ti    -    ny 
coming    vt  -  ry  fast.      Stead  -  y  now,  milk  -  weed 


^ 


H 


EE 


El3 


4      4^ 


babies.  The  cradle's  closed  so  tightly,  yet  there's 

babies  1  Thei  r  brown  hcads(4)crowd  so  closely , for  they 
babies  I    Just  spread  your  white  wings  out  and  fly;  it^ 


^ 


:?5=C= 


4^ 


-#-*- 


m 


m 


te 


room  for  cv  -  ery  one.  Queer  little  white-robed  babies, 
want  a  peep  outside.  Queer  little  rest  -  less  ba  -  bies. 
fly  -  ing  time  at  last.  Queer  littje  white-winged  babies. 
Chorus. 


Rock,  (2)  rock, 
^  Fly,  fly. 


I    ' — ^ 


^^ 


rock       a  -  way.    Fun  -  ny    lit  - 
fly        a  -  way,    Fun  -  ny    lit' 


tie    milk  -  weed  ba  -  bies ; 
tie    milk  -weed  ba  -  bies; 


itzisi 


.^=* 


'f^ 


Rock,  (2)    rock, 
Fly,  fly, 

-N—N 


-^^ 


swing  andsway.  Queer Ittle,  dear  little  babies! 
fly  a  -way,  Queer  little  milk-weed  babies. 


m 


I  Both  hands  representing  a  milkweed  pod.  Palms  together.  2  Rock 
hands.  3  Thumbs  apart,  hands  open.  4  Fingers  held  close  together. 
5   Blow.    6   Let  fingers  flutter  wide. 


The  Wind's  Iiivitation 

Come,^  leaves  of  red  and  leaves  of  brown, 

Come  dance  with  me  to-day, 
For  I'm  a  piper,  strong  and  bold ; 

A  merry  tune  I'll  play. 

O,^  here  we  come,  yes,  here  we  come, 

The  leaves  of  red  and  brown, 
So  pipe  your  gayest,  sweetest  tune 

And  blow  us  through  the  town ; 
Across  the  street  and  o'er  the  field, 

And  up  the  hill  and  down, 
We're  dancing,  dancing,  dancing  still, 

The  leaves  of  red  and  brown. 

I  Let  one  child  represent  the  wind.  He  should  stand  in  front  of  the 
class,  with  his  left  hand  raised  to  his  lips,  to  imitate  a  flute,  upon  which 
he  plays  with  his  right  hand.  2  Children  should  be  standing  with  arms 
outspread  while  the  wind  sings  or  recites  the  first  stanza.  At  the 
words  "  Here  we  come,**  aU  whirl  and  flutter  through  the  aisles.  The 
piper  should  whistle  a  merry  tune  meanwhile. 


A  Nutting  Frolic 

Skippety,  skippety,  skip  1 

Who  ^  will  go  nutting  with  me  ? 
Over  the  meadows  we'll  run,^ 

Tripping  and  skipping  in  glee  ! 
See  3  how  the  yellow  leaves  fall  ^ 

Down  from  the  hickory  trees, 
Hark  !  ^  to  the  pattering  nuts 

Dropping  ®  with  each  gentle  breeze  ! 

Whacketty  I  ^  whacketty  1  whack  ! 

Crack  the  ripe  nuts  with  a  stone. 
Don't  the  sweet  kernels  ®  taste  good  ? 

Squirrels  sha'n't  ^  have  them  alone. 
Isn't  a  nut  picnic  fun  ? 

All  the  big  baskets  i«  we'U  fill. 
Now  hurry  homeward  again, 

Hoppity,*  skippety  still  1 

I  Let  open  space  in  front  of  room  represent  woods.  Haye  several 
children  standing  there,  for  nut-trees.  Children  at  desks  select  partners. 
2  Skip  two  by  two  through  aisles.  3  Children  point  to  trees.  4  Trees 
shake  branches  (arms;.  5  Children  put  fingers  on  lips  and  listen. 
6  Trees  shake  branches  with  more  force.  7  By  this  time  the  children 
should  be  in  the  woods.  Let  left  hand  represent  a  stone  and  crack  nuts 
with  right  hand.  8  Taste.  9  Shake  heads.  10  Left  hand  curved  to 
represent  basket. 


This  may  be  made  very  enjoyable  and   realistic   to 
children. 


the 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosbig's  tDitaligeb  [{Sbospbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES   Is  a  ooncentrated  %dMU  powder  from  the  pbosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ. 
Formala  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physloians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  oest  remedy  known  for  oold  in  the  head  sore  throat, 
and  inflaensa.  It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narootio  of  any  description.    By  maU,  60  cents. 

Beware  of  SubsHtatea. 


Preimred  only    tSiJf^j/     ^    5^  W.  95th  Street, 
by  0^(^y\2^      New  York  City. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 
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BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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PLANS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Hope    Desire's    Thanksgiving 
The    Pilgrims  — The    Indians 


boy's  collar. 


FURITAN  CAP  AND  CUFF. 


See  Book  L,  Teachers'  Guide  Series 

**When  First  We  Go  to  School'' 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  Anther  of  **  In  Mythland/' 

It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints, 
suggestions,  stories  and  devices  for  Every  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Qoth.     i2mo.    Price,  50  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


sa8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

50  Bromflfeld  Street  809  Market  Strtet 


Boston 


San  Francisco 
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is  out  in  its  new  form.     The  many  enthusiastic  friends 
of  the  magazine  will  be  pleased  to  notice  the 

GREAT  inPROVEnENT 

The  size  of  the  page  is  nearly  double  what  it  used  to 
be ;  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  making  the  magazine 
much  easier  (especially  for  children)  to  read;  there 
are  more  illustrations  and  the  paper  and  printing  are 
improved.  The  Cumulative  Index  will  be  continued. 
At  the  same  time  the  matter  will  be  of  the  same  high 
quality.  Extra. effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  it  to 
school-room  needs.  The  price  of  the  magazine  will 
remain  the  same,  50  cents  for  single  subscriptions. 

THIS  BRIGHT  HAGAZINE 

of  current  events  will  quicken  the  pupils'  interest  in  public  events,  double  their 
intelligence  about  the  living  world,  add  zest  and  understanding  to  lessons  in 
Geography  and  History.  A  school  club  for  Our  Times  will  be  a  splendid 
training  in  good  citizenship.     With  this  end  in  view  the  publishers  give  liberal 

CLUB  RATES 

for  schools.  Five  or  more  copies  in  a  club,  40c.  per  copy,  making  a  reduction 
of  20%  from  the  regular  price,  and  in  addition  a  rebate  of  15c.  from  each  40c. 
club  subscription,  the  rebate  to  be  used  toward  the  purchase  of  books  from  our 
catalogs.  The  caulogs  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Have  you  a  better  way 
of  getting  a  school  library  ? 

THE  ATLAS 

Special  terms  are  offered  those  who  take  the  Our  Times  Atlas  along  with  the 
paper.  This  is  a  "  little  wonder  "  of  current  knowledge.  In  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events,  history,  geography,  etc.,  it  is  indispensable.  It  has  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages,  with  scores  of  colored  maps  of  every  country,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  facts  as  you  daily  want  to  know  about  the  living  world.  It  is  offered 
with  Our  Times  one  year  for  only  70c.     For  further  information  address 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6f  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Pedagogy  and  Gen- 
eral Ctilture  for  Teachers 

Encouraged  by  the  success  and  popularity 
of  this  unique  magazine,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers have  designed  for  the  coming  year  the 
following  important  new  features : 

INCRBASB  IN  SIZE 

to  nearly  that  of  the  magazine  page,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages  as  well. 

ADDITION  OP  VALUABLE 
MATERIAL 

Each  issue  will  contain  a  stirring  leader  written 
especially  for  the  magazine  by  a  prominent 
educator. 

TEN  NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  response  to  a  request  of  many  superintend- 
ents we  have  prepared  ten  courses  of  study, 
fitted  for  use  by  city  and  country  teachers,  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Descriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 
$1.50  per  year 

A  new  subscriber  to  Educational  Foun- 
dations mentioning  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  on  request  a  copy  of  Tate*8 
PhliOSOpliy  off  Education,  paper  covers. 


CATALOGS 

Kellogg's  Teachers*  Catalog,  148  pages. 
Teachers'  Aids  and  Supplementary  Reading. 
Free. 

Kellogg'8  Entertainment  Catalog.  Best 
books  for  school  entertainment.     Free. 

Kellogg'8  New  Century  Catalog.  Ped- 
agogical books  of  all  publishers.    2c.  stamp. 

E.  L.  KELLOGQ  &  CO.,  61  E.  9tli  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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How  I  AM  EDUOATINO  MT   DAUOHTBRB. 

William  Henry  Harrison  Murray 

The  BOheme  of  edaoation  aB  explained  and 
lUostrated  in  this  volume  is  md  ffenerU.  An 
educated  father  undertakes  the  training  of  his 
three  daughters  without  precedent,  church,  or 
society.  The  home  is  in  the  country  (Ooilford, 
Conn.)  and  they  all  liye  close  to  nature  and  are 
keen  observers  of  everything.  **  There  is  no 
education  worth  having  that  does  not  make 
the  child  love  father  and  mother  more,  and  no 
mental  development  worth  the  time  and  effort 
that  does  not  cause  the  pupil  to  i^nderstand 
more  fully  and  appreciate  more  warmly  the 
hlessmgs  of  home,"  says  the  author,  and  upon 
this  belief  a  plan  of  education  is  built  up  quite 
unlike  the  modem  idea  of  training  children. 
**The  Family  Hour'*  is  made  much  of,  when 
they  all  gather  together  in  the  evening  for 
talks,  games,  story-telling,  scripture-reading, 
etc.  In  their  religious  education,  they  have 
learned  by  heart  every  word  Jesus  ever  spoke, 
but  have  never  entered  a  church  or  heard  a 
sermon.  For  the  mental  discipline  and  con- 
centration of  the  higher  mathematics  they 
have  played  chess,  which  the  author  greatly 
lauds  as  an  educational  agent.  They  have 
learned  the  I>eclaration  of  Independence, 
which  is  declared  to  be  **  equal  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'*  yet  our  children  graduate  from 
school  with  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  study  of 
language  and  literature  has  an  important 
place,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  this  branch 
is  most  fascinating.  Their  knowledge  of 
Nature  includes  the  track  of  every  animal,  the 
name  of  every  sound  in  the  fields  or  woods, 
day  or  night,  and  the  names,  character,  and 
habits  ot  trees.  They  can  tell  the  names  of 
forty-two  kinds  o'f  wood  burned  in  the  fire- 
place one  winter.  Their  outdoor  life  makes 
them  proficient  in  athletic  sports  and  keeps 
them  healthy.  The  author's  criticisms  on  the 
school  education  of  our  children  tell  truths 
we  must  all  acknowledge.  The  devotion  to 
books  instead  otthing§  is  Justly  condemned. 

SILVBB,  BURDETT  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Ths  Rational  Mbthoo  of  Bbadimo.  By 
Edward  6.  Ward. 

This  is  a  fourth  volume  in  this  series  of 
readers.  The  plan  of  it  was  determined  upon 
by  Superintendent  Ward  during  his  lifetime, 
and  the  book  has  been  completed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam  L.  Feller,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Ward.  It 
has  been  designed  to  give  particular  promi- 
nence to  literary  and  ethical  quality  in  the 
selections  of  the  material  for  this  volume. 
Many  of  the  selections  are  well  known  and  of 
recognized  excellence,  and  all  are  vivacious 
and  suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  average  fourth 
year  children.  There  are  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  verses  and  an  abundance  of  good  illus- 
trations. To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Ward  System  ot  learning  to  read,  it  will  only 
need  be  said  that  this  book  is  prepared  on  the 
same  phonetic  plan  as  the  former  books  in  the 
series. 

HINDS  A  NOBLE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Ethics  for  Schools.  By  Austin  Bierbower. 
294  pages. 

A  text-book  in  moral  training  for  classes  for 
high  schoold,  academies,  and  seminaries.  It 
has  been  the  design  ot  the  author  to  present 
the  science  of  ethics  with  its  practical  applica- 
tions that  young  people  may  be  convinced  of 
the  reasonableness  and  practicability  of  the 
virtues.  There  has  been  no  mention  made  of 
religious  differences  so  that  the  book  may  be 
need  by  all  sects  for  educational  traming. 


61NN  A  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

Thb  SGIBMCB8.    By  Edward  S.  Holden. 

"  This  is  in  no  sense  a  text-book,"  says  the 
author.  But  the  children  who  read  and  under- 
stand this  book  will  get  more  of  the  science  in 
the  material  world  about  them  than  is  usually 
.earned  from  text-books.  Astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  meteorology,  and  physiography 
are  treated  in  an  interesting  way,  adapted  to 
the  young  people  who  will  read  this  book. 
The  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  con- 
versation between  children,  an  undergraduate 
in  vacation  time— the  big  brother  Jack— being 
present  to  answer  all  questions.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  book  for  grown-ups  as  well  as 
young  people,  and  would  prove  valuable  for  a 
table  book  for  ready  reference  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  the  school  library.  It  abounds  in 
illustrations,  many  of  which  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood and  others  will  need  explanation  and 
study. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  A  CO.,  NEW  YOBK 
CITY. 

How  TO  Vakb  School  Gardxns.  By  H.  D. 
Hemenway. 

School  gardens  are  a  modem  invention  and 
are  gaining  in  usefulness  and  popularity. 
Teachers  are  asking  questions  as  to  the  best 
ways  for  their  preparation  and  needing  just 
such  a  book  as  this  to  show  them  how  to  pro- 
ceed. In  this  manual  will  be  found  directions 
for  preparing  the  ground,  telling  what  fertil- 
izers  to  use,  what  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  it, 
and  how  to  cultivate  the  young  plants.  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  for  greenhouse  work,  for 
root-grafting,  and  budding.  The  book  has 
many  artistic  illustrations  of  school  gardens 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  beside  dia- 
grams for  garden-making.  The  teachers  who 
can  read  this  book  and  not  be  inspired  to  start 
a  school  garden  with  half  a  chance  for  one, 
must  be  far  from  appreciating  its  benefit  to 
the  children,  or  its  value  in  nature  study. 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Qkmbtic  Pstoholoot  fob  Tbaohsrs.  By 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph  J>. 

One  almost  regrets  the  word  **  Psychology  " 
in  the  title  of  this  book,  lest  it  may  drive  away 
some  teachers  who  might  suppose  it  to  be  like 
other  psychologies.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  book  of 
life.  It  is  a  scientific  study  of  mental  develop- 
ment prepared  on  the  teacher's  plane  and  full 
of  just  what  teachers  should  know  and  what 
they  would  like  to  know  if  they  once  began  to 
read  it.  The  opening  chapter  on  Teacher- 
Study  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  an  ex- 
perienced teacher,  in  showing  her  the  needs 
of  the  developing  child  through  her  own 
needs.  **  How  Experiences  Consolidate " 
shows  by  common  illustrations  from  every- 
day life  how  the  mental  life  is  made  up  of  the 
processes  of  getting  behind  experiences  and 
grasping  meanings. 

The  chapter,  "  Origin  of  Our  Educational 
Ideals,"  is  a  most  interesting  backward  look 
into  the  past.  **  The  New  Ideals  of  Develop- 
ment," is  a  study  of  the  pedagogical  ideals  of 
our  times.  *' Individuality,  Adaptation,  and 
Expression"  enters  into  the  very  heart  of 
school  life  and  the  advisability  of  certain 
forms  of  instruction.  **  The  Teacher's  Writ- 
ing Habit"  deals  with  writing  as  a  human  per- 
formance, in  which  one's  past  development  is 
expressed,  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
what  to  look  for  and  attempt  in  teaching  a 
child  to  write  aside  from  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess.  "  The  Process  of  Beading  "  considers  the 
problem,'* How. are  we  to  make  the  mechan- 
ical side  of  reading  most  complete  without 
making  articulation  an  end  in  itself?  "  "  The 
Idea  of  Number"  is  one  of  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book.  The  criticisms  of  various  popular 
methods  of  teaching  number  are  full  of  value 
to  teachers  because  they  are  based  on  scien- 
tific principals  of  education.  "Some  Limita- 
tions of  O  ir  Nature  "  considers  the  proper 
lines  of  study  and  investigation  in  child-study. 
The  book  should  not  only  be  in  every  school 
library  but  would  repay  analytical  study  by 
principal  and  teachers  in  weekly  teachers' 
meetings. 


THE  BAKEB  A   TAYLOB  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

cirv. 

Mt  Woodland  Imtimatcs.  By  Efile  Blgnell. 
241  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  author  invites  us  to  a  "  quiet,  secluded, 
eastern  New  Jersey  haunt  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,"  for  a  stroll,  and  to  see  with 
her  what  she  sees,  through  the  varying  seasons 
of  the  year.  And  she  sees  with  the  <»ye  of  a 
nature  lover  much  mere  than  comes  under 
general  observation.  Some  of  the  chapter 
titles  will  give  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  book:  "August  Moods  and  Contrasts," 
"  Gray  Days  and  Merry  Ways,"  "The  Loosing 
of  the  Fetters,"  "Love-Making  and  Home- 
Building,"  "A  June  Day  Chat."  This  history 
of  the  animal  and  bird  life  for  all  times  of  toe 
year,  not  only  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  dis- 
tinctive life  and  beauty  of  each  season,  but  it 
reads  like  a  story  and  is  full  of  charm  for  those 
with  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel  the  de- 
lights of  the  natural  world.  The  closing  chap- 
ter takes  the  reader  to  a  beloved  nook  among 
the  "  Laurentian  Mountains  of  Canada."  The 
whole  makes  a  book  to  take  up  again  and 
again  and  find  new  beauties  every  time. 

SIGMA  PUBLISHING  CO.,   ST.   LOUIS  AND 

CHICAGO. 

Thb    KIHDBROABTIN     BUILDUTG    GIFTS.      By 

Elizabeth  Harrison  and  Belle  Wooddon. 

A  book  from  Miss  Harrison's  pen  is  always 
welcomed  in  kindergarten  circles,  and  the 
Kindergarten  Building  Gifts  will  prove  no  ex. 
ception  to  the  rule.  The  authors  have  not 
tried  to  explain  the  whole  system  of  the  kin- 
dergarten  education  in  one  small#volume,  but 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  six  building 
gifts.  All  of  these  gif U  are  described  in  detail, 
different  ways  of  presenting  them  to  the  child 
are  given,  and  each  is  assigned  its  proper  place 
in  both  the  home  and  the  kindergarten.  The 
salient  characteristic  of  each  gift  is  brought 
out,  its  relation  to  the  previous  gift,  and  its  re. 
lation  to  the  child,  and  they  are  analysed  and 
explained  in  such  a  clear  and  concise  manner, 
that  their  value  is  made  self-evident  to  the 
reader,  if  she  be  ever  so  slightly  acquainted 
with  kindergarten  principles.  For  this  reason 
the  book  seems  to  be  designed  for  mothers 
fully  as  much  as  for  kindergartners  to  whom 
the  work  is  familiar. 

Chapters  on  the  Extension  of  the  Second 
Gift,  The  Divided  Cylinder,  and  The  Curvi- 
linear  Gift,  as  worked  out  by  different  kinder- 
gartners, are  added,  and  are  fhll  of  interesting 
suggestions,  particularly  in  their  relation  to 
art  and  architecture.  Kindergartners,  after 
reading  "The  Curvilinear  Gift,  the  plajrthing 
which  gives  the  curved  line  of  grace  and  the 
straight  line  of  strength,"  will  want  to  procure 
it  that  they  may  work  out  some  of  the  f aseU 
nating  illustrations. 

M.H.  B. 

An  Ancient  Foe 

To  health  and  happiness  is  Scrofula — 
as  ugly  as  ever  since  time  immemorial. 

It  causes  bunches  in  the  neck,  dis- 
figures the  skin,  inflames  the  mucous 
membrane,  wastes  the  muscles,  weakens 
the  bones,  reduces  the  power  of  rcblst- 
ance  to  disease  and  the  capacity  for 
recovery,  and  develops  into  consumption. 

**  A  bunch  appeared  on  the  left  side  of 
my  neck.  It  caused  great  pain,  was 
lanced,  and  became  a  running  sore.  I 
went  into  a  general  decline.  I  was  per- 
suaded to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and 
when  I  had  taken  six  bottles  my  neck  was 
healed,  and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
of  the  kind  since." — Mrs.  K  T.  Sntdkr. 
Troy,  Ohio. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

will  rid  yoQ  of  It,  radically  and  perma- 
nently, as  they  have  rid  thousands. 
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—As  the  lace-making  Industry  In  France 
was  flagging,  or  ratlier,  tlie  making  of 
lace  by  hand  was  growing  unfamiliar  to 
Frencli  women,  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
prevent  the  further  decline  of  an  industry 
which  keeps  thousands  of  working  women 
in  the  country  from  flocking  to  town,  and 
is  one  in  which  France  has  gained  an  ac- 
knowledged 8uprem|icy.  The  bill  has  now 
become  a  law,  having  as  its  first  and  prin- 
cipal clause  this :  •*  Professional  instruction 
in  lace-making,  by  hand,  shall  be  organ- 
ized in  the  primary  girls'  schools  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on,  and  in  the  normal  schools  for 
women  of  the  same  departments.  The 
particular  schools  will  l>e  designated  by 
ministerial  decree."  Two  or  three  half- 
hours  a  week  will  suffice,  it  is  thought,  for 
adequate  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  the 
expenditure  Involved  will  i>e  trifling.  M. 
Louis  Vigouroux,  in  reporting  on  the  pro- 
posal, dwelt  on  the  support  given  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  hand-making  of  lace,  when« 
machines  threatened  to  extinguish  it. 

— The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  one  of  the  several  styles 
of  Sloyd  Knives  manufactured 
by  Hammacher  &  Schlemmer, 
209  Bowery,  New  York  City. 
These  knives  are  made  of 
finest  tool  steel,  highly  tem- 
pered and  finished,  extra  strong 
blade,  with  thick  back  and  well 
shaped  handle.  No.  7  (Illus- 
tration) has  a  shank  running 
through  the  handle  and  riveted 
on  end. 

The  above  firm  has  just  is- 
sued one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
calalognes  of  tools  extant,  con- 
taining over  eight  hundrt-d 
pages,  and  illustrlatlng  almost 
every  article.  This  catalogue 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
purchaser  of  manual  training 
material  for  schoolB.  Hammacher  & 
Schlemmer  invite  correspondence  on  the 
subject. 


LOW  BATES  WEST  AND  NOBTHWEST 
Via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, every  day  untlj  November  80,  1908. 
Thirty-three  dollars :  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  many  other  Pacific  Coast 
points.  Thirty  dollars:  Chicago  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden,  Grand  Junction,  and 
many  other  points  In  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  Low  rates  to  hundreds  of  other 
points.  Through  train  service,  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco.  Only  six  dollars  for  a 
double  berth,  tourist  sleeper,  all  the  way. 
To  the  Northwest  via  St.  Paul  or  via 
Omaha.  Write  to-day  for  folder.  W. 
W.  Hall,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ask  Your  Committee 
To   Get   You    Copies 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

For  Primary  Grades 


Anna  Botsford  Oomstock,  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  have  looked  over  the  volume,  "  Home  Geography/'  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks, 
which  you  forwarded  to  me  a  short  time  since,  and  have  found  it  a  most  helpful  and 
valuable  book.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  the  power  of  vitalizing  his  geography  stories  for 
children,  and  this  most  helpful  and  delightful  quality  is  in  evidence  on  every  page 
of  this  new  book. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 


The  Children  of  the  Cold 


By  Lieut.  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA 

Fully  Illustrated.     Price,  1 1.2 5. 

All  boys  and  girls  old  enough  to  distinguish  be- 
tween different  races  of  men  will  enjoy  the  vivid 
account  of  the  games,  toys  and  manner,  of  life  of  the 
little  Eskimos,  who  seem,  their  climatic  limitations 
considered,  to  have  much  the  same  tendencies  as  chil- 
dren of  other  lands.  Here  one  may  learn  where  and 
how  they  live,  how  their  homes  are  built,  what  are 
their  playthings,  how  they  make  sleds  and  coast  on 
them,  how  the  dogs  are  fed,  what  they  have  in  place 
of  candy,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing,  how  their 
clothes  are  made,  and  much  about  their  sports  and 
exercises  of  skill  and  strength. — Natiotii 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  WORLD 

Their  Homes,  Their  Schools,  Their  Playgrounds 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  "  Children  of  the  World."  I 
have  given  the  book  a  thorough  examination,  and  I  found  it  one  of  the  finest  books 
of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mary  C.  Van  Gorden,  34  North  Main  Sf.,  Cortland^  N.  Y, 

Fully  Illustrated.     254  Pages.     Small  qto.     Cloth.     Price,  {i.oo. 
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BTTSAL  SCHOOL  LIBBASIES 

Just  DOW,  when  the  princely  donations 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  have  given  a  new 
stimulus  to  library-bnilding  In  American 
cities,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  other  half — the  rural  half — of  our  pop- 
ulation, for  although,  until  quite  recently, 
no  one  thought  of  the  public  library  as  a 
possible  rural  institution,  it  has  now  made 
an  auspicious  entry  into  this  new  field,  and 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  among 
the  twentieth  century  forces  —  rural  mail 
delivery,  good  roads,  rural  telephones,  etc. 
— ^that  make  for  the  uplift  of  American 
country  life. 

The  need  of  the  rural  library  must  be 
apparent  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  coun- 
try school  methods.  Reading  is  the  magic 
key  to  all  our  storehouses  of  Intellectnal 
wealth;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  education. 
**The  true  university  of  these  days,**  says 
Carlyle,  '*is  a  collection  of  books."  And  it 
is  here,  of  all  points  in  its  curriculum,  that 
the  country  school  has  failed  most  griev- 
ously— it  has  not  taught  the  child  to  read, 
to  use  books.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
charge  that  the  rural  school  is  literally  and 
avowedly  disloyal  to  the  first  of  the  im- 
mortal three  R's,  for  it  Is  not.  But  only  in 
the  narrowest  sense  does  it  teach  reading 
—  reading  as  the  mere  pronunciation  of 
words  and  the  observance  of  punctuation 
marks;  the  unlovely,  mechanical  side  of 
reading.  The  brighter  side  of  reading  the 
country  pupil  does  not  get ;  the  city  pupil 
does.  Aided  by  the  prescribed  supple- 
mental literature,  and  guided  by  the  teacher, 
the  child  of  the  townsman  learns  to  find 
joy  in  reading,  learns  not  only  how  to  read^ 
but  actually  learns  to  read,  to  nse  books. 
If  you  know  the  country  school  as  the 
writer  does,  you  know  the  other  side  of 
this  picture.  Yon  know  children  who  live 
out  a  long  school  career  without  learning 
anything  of  literature  beyond  the  monoto- 
nous rehearsal,  of  dry  text-book  matter. 
Cold,  hard  facts  about  the  boundaries  of 
foreign  states,  the  dates  of  ancient  battles, 
the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  re- 
garded as  matters  of  importance,  but  the 
teacher  does  not  see  that  it  is  better  to 
foster  a  love  of  reading  than  to  teach  his- 
tory or  geography.  Or  if  he  sees  the  duty, 
and  longs  to  direct  the  child  to  the  beauties 
of  literature,  he  is  shackled  by  the  Inck  of 
facilities  for  such  work.  Year  after  year, 
there  is  the  same  old  drill  in  the  same  old 
readers,  no  classics  are  studied,  and  there 
is  no  supplemental  reading  to  give  the 
spice  of  variety. 

It  is  inevitable  that  children  reared  in 
such  schools  come  to  regard  reading  not 
as  a  luxury,  but  as  drudgery,  and  grow  up 
potentially.  If  not  in  the  strictest  sense, 
illiterate.  **  I  confess,"  says  Thoreau, 
somewhere  in  his  "  Walden,"  **  that  I  do 
not  make  any  broad  distinction  between 
the  illiterateness  of  my  townsman,  who 
cannot  read  at  all,  and  the  illiterateness  of 
him  who  has  learned  only  to  read  what  is 
for  children  and  feeble  intellects."  How 
much  narrower,  then,  should  be  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  *  illiterateness  of  him 
who  cannot  read  at  all "  and  the  illiterate- 
ness of  him  whose  training  has  been  such 
that  he  regards  reading  only  as  a  task  to  be 


shunned !  People  everywhere  are  now  be- 
ginning tb  see  the  mistake  pointed  out,  ten 
years  ago,  by  President  Eliot,  in  his  essay, 
"Wherein  Popular  Education  Has  Failed.** 

**We  have  heretofore  put  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing.  After  these  arts 
are  acquired,  there  is  much  to  be  done  to 
make  them  eflbctive  for  the  development  of 
the  child's  intelligence.  If  his  reasoning 
power  is  to  be  developed  through  reading, 
he  must  be  guided  to  the  right  sort  of 
reading.  The  school  must  teach  not  only 
how  to  read,  but  what  to  read,  and  it  must 
develop  a  taste  for  wholesome  reading." 

It  is  to  remedy  just  this  defect  that  the 
rural  school  library  has  been  introduced 
into  twenty-nine  American  states. 


One  other  fact  deserves  mention.  Not 
only  does  the  rural  school  library  develop 
the  reading  habit  —  it  develops  it  along 
right  lines.  Since,  as  Emerson  says,  **  the 
ancestor  of  every  action  Is  a  thought,"  how 
important  it  is  that  the  literature  that  is  to 
provoke  thought  be  wholesome  and  well 
balanced  I  In  our  city  libraries,  fiction  has 
much  too  large  a  place,  many  women  and 
young  people  read  nothing  else.  But  while 
these  rural  libraries  contain  a  few  great 
novels,  the  chief  effort  is  to  develop  a 
proper  appreciation  of  choice  works  of 
science,  travel,  nature  study,  poetry,  his- 
tory, biography,  and  mythology.  Even  if 
the  child  formed  the  ** reading  habit"  out- 
side the  school,  it  would  still  be  worth 
while  for  the  state  to  have  these  libraries 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  turning  his  new- 
found love  of  literature  into  right  channels 
of  truth  and  beauty. 

Nor  have  the  boys  and  girls  been  the 
only  beneficiaries  of  the  new  movement. 
It  has  opened  up  a  new  world  for  many  of 
the  parents,  and  has  done  incalculable  good 
in  continuing  the  education  of  persons  too 
old  or  too  poor  to  longer  attend  school. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  for  Durham 
County  says  that  the  books  are  used 'almost 
as  much  by  the  parents  as  by  the  children 
themselves,  and  the  Pitt  County  superin- 
tendent says  that  the  libraries  have  caused 
hitherto  indifferent  parents  to  become 
deeply  interested  in  reading  and  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  —  Clarence  H, 
Poe^  Editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer^ 
Baleigh^  N.  (7.,  in  Bevieto  of  Bevietos, 
Sept,,  1903. 


— The  recent  report  of  State  Superinten- 
dent Calhoun,  of  Louisiana,  indicates  im- 
provement in  the  general  educational 
conditions  of  the  state,  but  shows  an 
unexplained  decrease  in  the  number  of 
negro  children  in  school.  Some  6,470  less 
children  were  enrolled  last  year  than  during 
the  previous  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  greater  by  4,528.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
negro  children  in  attendance  as  compared 
with  1899,  when  the  maximum  was  reached, 
was  thirteen  per  cent.  The  decrease  is  in 
the  country  parishes  all  over  the  state.  As 
a  consequence,  the  enrollment  of  negro 
children  comprises  only  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  those  of  school  age.  Thus,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  negro  children  of 
school  age  are  at  school. 


IDEAL  BOOKS 


FOR  A 


School  Library 

list  of  Books  Adopted  by  the  State 
of  Iowa  for  their 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Story  of  Hiawatha. 

Colonial  Children. 

Great  Artists.    VoU.  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV.,  V. 

Cortez.    • 

De  Soto.  ^ 

Adyentures  of  a  Brownie. 

Aunt  May's  Bird  Tallcs. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

Coionial  Days. 

Friends  of  the  Field. 

Good  Time  Primer. 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Our  Little  Folks'  Primer. 

Out  Doors. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles. 

Robinson  Crusoe.    Hoyt. 

Robinson  Crusoe.    Godolphin. 

Some  of  Our  Flower  Friends. 

Some  of  Our  Friends. 

Stories  and  Tales  from  the  Animal  Worid. 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers. 

Stories  of  Birdland.    Vols.  I.,  II. 

Stories  of  Great  Men. 

Stories  of  Our  Authors. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers, 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans. 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands. 

Child  of  Urbino. 

Famous  Presidents. 

Great  West. 

Hiawatha,  the  Indian. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book.    Vols.  L,  II., 

III. 
Legends  of  Norseland. 
Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe. 
Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 
Stories  of  Old  Germany. 
Stories  of  Australasia. 
Stories  of  China. 
Stories  of  England. 
Stories  of  India. 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vols.  I.,  IL,  III. 
Story  of  Little  Konrad. 
Story  of  King  Arthur. 
Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. 
American  History  Stories.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Prose  Lady  of  the  Lake.     Jenkins. 
Pizarro. 

Stories  for  Home  and  School. 
Stories  of  Northern  Europe. 
Stories  of  Old  Rome. 
Storyland  of  Stars. 
Talisman. 

Pictures  from  English  Literature. 
Architecture. 

In  Land  of  Cave  and  GifF  Dwellers. 
Sketches  of  American  Writers.    Vols.  I.,  II. 
Graded  Memory  Selections. 


All  of  the  above  booloi  may  be  obtained  of  die 
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To  Begin  Right 
At  ttie  Rigtit  Time 
is  an  Important  Element  of  Success. 


**  If  stories  are  taken  out  of  child-life, 
it  will  be  crippled  and  deprived  of  that 
which  is  necessary  for  subsequent  healthy 
growth/* — Chicago  Course  of  Study, 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Pecuniary  Cost  to  You 


For  our  •*  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates ''  {Jree),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils, 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  school  library. 

Our  Special  $10  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

The  followif^  list  of  children's  books  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modem  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren.   All  the  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  large  type,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe #  .30 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 30 

Through  the  Looking  Glass    .         .         .         .        .         .30 

Alice  in  Wonderland      .......         .40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  .  .  .30 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks        ...        .40 

Story  of  Ulysses .         .30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers  •        .         .30 

la  Mythland 30 

iEsop's  Fables.    Vol.  1 30 

iEsop's  Fables.    Vol.  II .30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers       ...        .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends      . 30 

Friends  of  the  Field       .        .        .        .        .  -30 

Intio.  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book         .  .30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  I.     . 30 

In  Birdland.  VoL  IL  .  .  .  .  .30 
Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  ....  .40 
Legends  of  the  Spring  Time  .  .  .  .30 
Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 30 


Plant  Babies 

Buds^  Sterns^  and  Roots 

Ethicsi  or  Stories  for  Home  and  School 

Health  Chats  with  Young  Readers 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  I.        . 


t  .30 
.30 
.40 
.40 

.40 


Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol;  II.        ....        .40 

Colonial  Children  . 40 

Stories  of  the  United  States    .        .        .        .  .40 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 30 

Stories  of  Great  Men     .  30 

Stories  of  Pioneers •30 

Some  of  Our  Authors  .        .  .        .30 

P&ul  Dpmbey        •        .  40 

Little  Nell     . 40 

Gulliver's  Travels  .        . 30 

Dog  of  Flanders    .        . 30 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  .        .  .40 

Our  Flower  Friends 30 

Black  Beauty 30 

Story  of  Hiawatha  30 


To  take  up  this  offer  now  is  to  give  your  pupils  the  benefit  of  a  full   year's 

use  of  a  valuable  School  Library. 


M^resB    EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
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Whif 

T^f  Youth's 


Companion 


is  the 
Familp  Paper 

of  National 

Circulation. 


I 


3 
4 

6 
7 


it  tm  Oiemnm 

A  weekly  treasury  of  good  r^adtng  •dlt«d  with  a 
high  purpose. 

it  tm  Trustworihym 

The  editorial  and  other  articles  art  writtan  by 
recognized  authorities. 

it  im  Fi»o0ty  HiiMBtrmtBam 

The  most  popular  artists  are  constantly  employed 
to  Illustrate  its  pages. 

ft  Is  inmtruoti^Bm 

The  mission  of  The  Youth*s  Companion  has  al* 
ways  been  one  of  education. 

it  is  CntantBiningm 

The  gospel  of  good  cheer  and  amusement  is  not 
wanting  In  a  single  page. 

it  im  im§nu»timim 

The    Companion    suits    everybody    because    tha 
claims  of  all  classes  are  carefully  considered, 

it  im  AmoHasutm 

The  best  of  American  life  and  endeavor  has  been 
pictured  In  Its  columns  for  76  years. 


H  §m  m  Ittt^mry  In  Hmmitm    More  than  200  of  the  most 
famous  living  men  and  women  contribute  to  It  yearly. 

a  im  f«Ji<f  bymtt  thm  fmmtfym    The  Companion  Serial 
and  Short  Stories  captivate  both  young  and  old. 

a  la  ihm  hmmi  fytwmmimmni  of  SI. 75  for  family  life. 
Every  week's  Issue  Is  a  help  In  character-building. 


T 


Annual 
Subscription  Offer. 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  cuta  out  and 
sends  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  publi- 
cation at  once  with  Si. 73  will  receive: 

FREE 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for 
November  and  December,  1903. 

The  Thanksgiving.  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Double  Numbers. 

The  Companion  Calendar  for  1904.  lltti« 
ographed  in  12  colors  and  gold. 

Then  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks 

of  1904  — a  library  of  good  reading  for 

every  member  of  the  family. 

u. 


@ 


Announcement  for  1904  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  Sent  to  Anp  One  on  K,oquest, 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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(   TWO  BOOKS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  OWN    ) 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

For  Primary  Grades 

BOOKL 

By  Prof.  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Berkeley,  CaL 
Beautiftilly  UluatratecL     Qotii,  60  Gents 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  says  editorially  :  — 

"Home  Geography,"  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company.  This  book  is  well 
written,  well  arranged,  and  well  illustrated.  It  should  take  the  place  of 
the  majority  6f  primary  geographies  now  issued.  Why  school  boards 
will  persist  in  having  a  child  study  ^  primary  geography  for  two  years, 
then  take  up  an  advanced  geography  that  covers  the  same  subjects 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little  more  so,  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  introduction  of  such  books  as  Fairbanks' in  primary  grades  and 
of  science  works  in  upper  grades  will  knock  most  of  the  text-books  on 
geography  into  pulp. 


DURING   THE    WINTER   TERM,    READ 

That   Charming   Story   of 
Children  in  Arctic  Regions 

THE  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  COLD 

By  Licot.  FREDERICK   SCHWATKA  . 

i  Fully  Illustrated.    Price,  $1.25 


HLL  boys  and  girls  old  enough  to  distinguish  between  different 
races  of  men  will  enjoy  the  vivid  account  of  the  games,  toys  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  little  Eskimos,  who  seem,  their  climatic  limita- 
tions considered,  to  have  much  the  same  tendencies  as  children  of 
other  lands.  Here  one  may  learn  where  and  how  they  live,  how 
their  homes  are  built,  what  are  their  playthings,  how  they  make  sleds 
and  coast  on  them,  how  the  dogs  are  fed,  what  they  have  in  place  of 
candy,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing,  how  their  clothes  are  made, 
and  much  about  their  sports  and  exercises  of  skill  and  strength.  The 
book  contains  nothing  to  which  exception  can  be  taken,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it.  —  Nation, 
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For  Christmas  Gifts  ^  Tlie  Perry  Pictures 


The  World's  Qrtmt  Pteturet 

for  S' 


fllSTime   XADONNA. 

(Tlie  one-oent  pictures  a*-e  3  to  4  times  this 
■Ize.) 


Sern/  all  Mail  Orders  to  Maiden 


ONE  OENT  EAOH  ^r 

8«nd  95  oents  Ibr 

95  A- 1  Subjecis,  or 
35  Had  »onas,  or 
'15  0uL1feofGhrtBt,or 
Vi  Landscanes,  or 
85  Doffs,  Kittens,  etc.,  or 
S5  Famous  Men,  or 
35  A.nUiors  and  Poets,  or 

96  For  Children. 
'  Each  set  In  a  portfolio. 

Or  18  Pictures  iu  Colors,  or 
6  Rxtra  Size  (10x19)  or 
A  Beautiful  Art  Booklet,  or 
Art  Booklet-M«donnas. 

or  00  o«>nts  for  ' 
Any  tiro  35^.  sets,  or 
50  Perry  Pictures,  Assorted,  or 
35  Plciuriee  in  Colors.      Birds, 

et**. ,  or 
11  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  Size,  or 
Portfolio  95  Picture,  New  \  ork 
'  ikditlon,  7x9.    Qems  of  Art, 


or  more.  Pottoaid. 

$1  00 .      a,ood  auDjects . 

or  91.00  for 

Any  four  35c.  sets,  ur 
50  New  York  iCditlon,  or 
98  ILxtra  Size,  10  x  12,  or 
Chrlstoiss  Set,  ^o.  9.  130  pic- 
tures, 51-3x8,  all  in  the  new 
Boston  EdlUon.  No  two 

alike,  or 
190  Perry   Pictures,  vour  own 
selection  from  9  000  subjecu. 
Or  The  Perry  Maghzine. 
Send«1.6iifor 
The  Perry  Magazme  and 
50  New  York  Edition  or 
50  Pictures  in  Colors  — to  new 
subscribers  only. 
Send  three  two-cent  stamps 
for  Catalogue  of  1,(0o  miniature 
illustrations  nod  two  pictures. 

Do  not  wait  until  December— 
the  busiest  mouth  m  all  the  year 
with  ns.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Gold  nedal,  ParU  Exposition. 

rOR    NOTEVBKR. 

PILGRIM    PmTIJHBH,    KT<'. 

»1831  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrimn. 
188 IB  The  Mayflower  in  Plymontli 

Harbor. 
188 IC  Departure  o\  the  Pilgrims 

fr  m  Delft  Haven. 
*138'2  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


•1833  Plymouth  Kock. 

1333C  rilgrlm  Monument. 
*188l  Departure  of  the  Mayflower. 
*18»  Two  Farewells. 
*18S6  Pilgrim  Exiles 

I838R  Return  of  the  Mayflower. 
*1387  Jifha  Alden  and  Priscilla. 
•1888  Priscilla. 

*i889  Pilgrims  going  to  Church. 
*I840  Miles  SUndlsh  and  his  Soldiers. 

1844  Alden  Honse,  Duxbury. 

184%  Standlsh  House.  Duxbury. 
35  for  S5  onnts,  ISO  for  SLOO. 
Assorted  as  desired.  Subjects  hav- 
ing the  asterisk  are  also  published 
at  one -half  cent  each  in  lots  of 
50  or  mort*. 


Order  to-day.   Yon  will  wish  to  order  again  when  yon  see  how  beautiful  they  are  tor  Holiday  Gifts. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COIVIPANY 


Tfcmont  Tempi*.  Bwtoa 
146  Fifth  Av*.,  New  York 


Box  I,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Get  for  Vour  School      A  SELECT   LiBRARY 

Without  any  Expense       OF  FORTY  VOLUMES 


to  You 


Specially  Prepared  for  Primary  Schools 


Send  to 

Nearest  Office 

For  Full  Information 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK 


as8  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


50  Bromfield  Street, 
BOSTON 


•09  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


gipLi^ 


INDUSTRIAL-SOQAL 
EDUCATION 


<9 


BY 

W*  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal, 
State  Normal  Schcx)l,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Introduction  and  Cover  Design  by  HENRY  T*  BAILEY 

PRICE,  CLOTH,  $1.50 


This  book  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  education. 

It  gives  the  theory  regarding  the  application  of  modern  methods  in  educa- 
tion, and  definite  directions  for  doing  many  kinds  of  industrial  work,  such  as 
school  gardening,  basketry,  weaving,  braiding,  hammock  making,  etc. 


MILTON    BRADLEY   COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

KINDERGARTEN  BE  VIEW  is  only  $1,00  a  year.  Send  for  sample  copy. 
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KEEP  ON  FILE 

At  the  request  of  many  teachers  we  have  prepared  the  following 
Graded  List  of  Books  for  Primary  Schools: — 


FIRST  YEAR 

Literature 


OR  GRADE 

Nature  Study 


THE  SPRAGUE  CLASSIC  READERS 
Book  One«    A  Primeir* 

Abundantly  illustrated.     112  pp.    Large  type. 

Ideal  in  content  and  make-up  as  a  book.  The  illustrations 
really  illustrate  and  appeal  to  childhood  —  the  dramatic 
interest,  the  variety  of  topics,  s^nd  the  lively  action  arouse  and 
hold  the  child's  interest  from  cover  to  cover.  With  such  a 
book  the  child  must  learn  to  read  almost  as  unconsciously  as 
he  learned  to  talk.  "The  uncertain  little  feet  are  guided  to 
higher  levels  by  steps,  easy  and  pleasant.'*' 

Qoth,  30  cents. 

Newton's  OUR  LITTLE  FOLK'S  PRIMER 

Illustrated.     146  pp.*    Large  type. 

Vocabulary  small,  but  select.  Reading  matter  associated 
with  the  seasons.  Calendars  are  suggestive  and  awaken  a 
practical  interest.  The  illustrations,  plain  and  colored,  are 
fine  and  numerous. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Goth,  40  cents. 


Seymour's   GOOD    TIME    PRIMER    AND 
FIRST  READER-    1—2 

Illustrated.     147  pp.     Large  type. 

Pronounced  by  some  the  most  excellent  of  first  primary  read- 
ing books,  so  admirably  adapted  is  it  to  the  needs  of  beginners, 
'llie  legend  of  Hiawatha  is  wonderfully  simplified  and  made 
to  do  admirable  service ;  while  the  interest  nowhere  lags  the 
stories  have  a  formative  influence  on  character,  teaching  per- 
severance, obedience  and  love. 

Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents. 


PtaWs  AESOPS  FABLES.    VoL  L    t— 2 

Illustrated  —  Half-tones.     127  pp.     Large  type. 

These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simplified  that  the  young- 
est readers  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  them.  All  new 
and  hard  words  placed  at  head  ^  of  lessons.  Best  for  close  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Waterman^  McCIymo;ids  and  Hiigfhes' 
GRADED  MEMORY  SELECTIONS 

190  pp.     Full  Cloth. 

Selected  and  graded  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  year  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th.  Macdonald,  Prentiss,  Alice  Cary,  Tennyson, 
Stevenson,  Markham  are  represented.  The  moral  influence 
and  value  as  Uterature  considered. 

Qoth,  25  cents. 


Welsh's  SOME  OF  OUR  FRIENDS 

Illustrated.     159  pp.     Large  type. 

Stories  of  familiar  animals  in  and  about  the  home,  which 
instruct  while  they  charm  the  little  readers,  who  wonder  and 
want  to  know  all  about  these  curious  creatures. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Davis'  NATURE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG- 
EST READERS 

Fully  illustrated.     35  full-page  illustrations  —  mainly  photo- 
graphic and  colored.     167  pp.     Large  type. 

Simple  reading,  easily  grasped  by  the  child  of  the  first  grade, 
about  animals  of  universal  inteceit.  The  aim  is  to  induce  the 
child  to  observe  for  himself  and  to  teach  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness towards  alt  a/iimals. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Chase's  PLANT  BABIES  AND  THEIR 
CRADLES 

Illustrated.     142  pp.     Large  type. 

Strikingly  original,  bright,  keeping  the  child  mind  on  the 
alert,  with  not  a  dull  nor  unnecessary  sentence.  Seed  lessons 
and  the  germination  story  of  springtime,  as  thus  imparted, 
become  a  pastime  for  the  children,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
possession. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Welshes  OUT  DOORS 

Animal  Land  Series*     1 — 2 

Many  full  page  and  colored  illustrations.   182  pp.  Large  type. 

Cows,  sheep,  dogs,  foxes,  birds,  frogs,  and  insects,  talked 
about  in  an  easy,  familiar  way,  always  diverting  and  informing 
the  little  ones.  Clear,  brief  description  trains  in  observation, 
'  and  a  kindly  feeling  towards  animals  arises  from  the  interest 
which  the  stories  weave  about  these  wonderful  creatures  of 
the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 


Kelly's  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEAVES 
FROM  NATURE'S  STORY  BOOK,  t-2 

Illustrated.     176  pp.     Large  type. 

Very  simple  lessons  that  in  a  fascinating  way  introduce  the 
readers  of  the  lowest  grade  to  some  of  the  numberless  objects 
in  the  realm  of  nature  that  first  excite  the  attention  of  the 
child  Tius  Mrs.  Kelly  makes  of  the  garden,  the  wayside 
and  the  fields,  an  enchanted  fairyland,  for  the  child,  and 
insures  its  permanent  desire  for  further  study  of  Nature^s 
Story  Book. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 
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Literature 


THE  SPRAGUE  CLASSIC  READERS 
1—2    Book  Two. 

lUustrated.    Fine  colored  plates  in  Books  One  and  Two. 
136  pp. 

Work  of  Book  One  carried  on  along  the  same  pedagogical 
lines.  The  reading  matter  well  chosen  and  skillfully  arranged, 
increases  very  gradually  in  difficulty  of  diction  and  thought. 
The  illustrations  abundant,  artistic,  life-like;  the  drills  and 
reviews  excellent;  the  ethical  culture  marked,  but  felt  rather 
than  seen.  The  book  is  durable  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Cloth,  35  cents. 

Becfcwith's  IN  MYTHLAND.    VoL  L 

Fully  illustrated.     190  pp.     Large  type.  < 

A   charming  collection   of  fairy  tales,  adapted   from   Greeks 
Myths,  each  with  its  illustration,  designed  to  interest  and  to 
develop  a  taste  for  Classic  Uterature  as  the  child  matures. 
Very  popular. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Hoyf  s  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  FOR 
YOUNGEST  READERS.    2-3 

Fully  illustrated.     171  pp.     Large  type. 

Adapted  by  its  simple  sentences  to  the  educational  needs  of 
all  second  year  readers.  Children  are  delighted  to  Hnd  that 
they  can. so  easily  read  and  fully  understand  this  wonderful 
story.  Nor  do  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  companion- 
'ship  and  the  utter  dependence  of  us  all  on  one  another. 
Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 

Woodward's  WATER  BABIES  FOR 
YOUNGEST  READERS 

A  Fairy  Talc  for  a  Land  Baby« 

Illustrations  nearly  same   as  in   large   editions.      107    pp. 
Large  type. 

A  Gassicl     One  of  the  most  delightful  of  Nature  Stories,  as 
>  told  in  Kingsley's  inimitable  way.     Miss  Woodward  has  made 
it  as  fascinating  to  the  children  as  the  original  is  to  those  of 
larger  growth. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Norris'  THE  STORY  OF  ULYSSES.    2-3 

Illustrated.     107  pp. 

In  simplest  language,  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  that  befell 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings  after  the  capture  of  Troy  are  enter- 
tainingly detailed,  so  far  as  they  can  interest  and  instruct  the 
youngest  readers. 

'Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth, 40  cents. 

Norris'  THE  STORY  OF  HIAWATHA. 
2—3 

Colored  illustrations.     132  pp. 

Abridged,  simplified  and  specially  arranged  for  young  readers. 
It  is  particularly  happy  in  its  combination  of  prose  narrative 
and  the  original  poem.  The  graphic  full-page  illustrations 
whet  the  little  reader's  appetite  for  the  story,  and  the  story 
lends  a  marvelous  interest  to  the  expressive  illustrations  that 
decorate  nearly  every  page.  Paper,  print  and  binding  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  , 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Ptatf  s  AESOPS  FABLES.    Vol.  IL 

Fine  half-tone  illustrations.     127  pp.    Large  type. 

Arranged  like  Vol.  I.  See  First  Year.  These  oldi  old  tales, 
just  as  pleasing,  just  as  instructive  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  to  those  of  the  twenty-three  or  more  that 
have  preceded  it. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 


Malock's  THE  ADVEPrrURES  OF  A 
BROWNIE.    2—3 

As  Told  to  My  Child 

Fully  illustrated.     159  pp. 

The  mysterious  tale  of  a  house  Brownie  who  lived  in  a  coal 
cellar.  The  story  of  the  cunning,  strange  and  harmless  antics 
of  this  weird,  delightful  creature  keeps  the  attention  on  the 
stretch  and  conveys  as  well  "its  useful  lessons. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Waterman^  McCIymonds  and  Hughes^ 
GRADED  MEMORY  SELECTIONS-  J— 8 

Arranged  in  eight  grades.     190  pp. 

Excellent  A  necessity  in  every  school  room.  "The  best 
selections  I  have  ever  seen."     Supt.  Parlin,  Quincy,  Mass. 

History  and  Biography 

Davis'  STORIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  For  Ybangest  Readers.    2—3 

Fully  illustrated  —  Maps.     221pp.     Large  type. 

Written  with  unusual  simplicity,  bringing  history  down  to  the 
understanding  of  very  little  children,  yet  graphic  and  vivid  in 
narrative.  It  begins  with  the  Indian  period,  traces  the 
Norsemen^  westward,  relates  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
Dutch  and  other  stirring  events  in  our  history,  down  to  the 
heroic  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  to  the  make-up  of 
book,  history  could  not  be  presented  to  the  young  in  a  more 
attractive  and  durable  form. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Welsh's  COLONIAL  DAYS 
In  Virgfinia,  Gurolina,  Maryland  and  Georgia 

Fully  and  beautifully  illustrated.    246  pp. 

With  pen  and  pencil  Miss  Welsh  and  Miss  Long  have  pre- 
sented in  this  delightful  volume  the  story-history  of  Colonial 
Days  in  crisp,  single  sentence  paragraphs  and  in  pictures  that 
give  life  and  reality  to  the  narrative.  While  children  revel  in 
the  story,  they  store  away  unconsciously  in  memory  a  weahh 
of  history  of  abiding  value. 

Qoth,  50  cents. 

Brooks'  STORIES  OF  THE  RED 
C31ILDREN*    2—3 

Abundant  illustrations.     23  full -page.     162  pp.    Large  type. 

Indian  legends,  vivid  with  the  poetic  and  romantic^  life  of  red 
men.  These  interesting  myths  of  the  wind,  lightning,  star, 
the  seasons,  and  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature,  are  woven 
into  stories  that  harmlessly  feed  the  young  imagination.  The 
pictures  give  a  helpful  and  realistic  touch  in  their  display  of 
Indian  life  and  activities. 

Boards,  30  cents;.  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Chase's  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WIGWAM 

2 — 3  Copiously  illustrated. 

Miss  Chase  is  a  favorite  of  the  children,  but  she  has  more  than 
ever  endeared  herself  to  them  by  grouping  White  Eagle, 
Flying  Fox,  Black  Duck»  Shooting  Star,  and  Trembling  Leaf, 
the  new  baby,  five  little  Indian  girls  and  boys  in  a  wigwam 
and  telling  all  about  hi)w  they  live  and  grow  up  into  Indian 
ways  and  customs.  The  stories  and  their  charming  helpmeet, 
the  illustrations,  acquaint'  the  little  readers  with  the  picture- 
writing,  mat  and  basket  making,  ball  playing,  deer  shooting, 
rain  making  and  the  story-telling  around  the  camp  fires. 
Cloth,  40  cents. 

List  of  Books  for  Third  and  Fourth  Yean  will  be 
given  In  our  December  Issue. 
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135  VOLUMES 


For  ail  grades  and  on  all  subjects.  Inter- 
esting in  style  and  subject  matter,  profusely 
and  artistically  illustrated,  and  attractively 
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Social  Ethics  in  Education 

Miss  Jane  Addaras  in  her  **  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  "** 
devotes  a  chapter  to  "  Educational  Methods,"  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  teachers.  The  thinkers  among  these  will 
grasp  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  all  she  says;  and 
those  teachers  who  consider  their  duty  done  when  they  have 
followed  a  skeleton  Course  of  Study,  may  be  awakened  by 
Miss  Addams*  plea  for  a  recognition  of  the  social  life  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  foreign  children,  in  school-room  instruc- 
tion. The  author's  conclusions  are  the  result  of  her  close, 
everyday  contact  with  the  class  of  people  she  serves  nobly 
in  her  life  at  Hull  House,  Chicago.  Miss  Addams  is  never 
aggressive  or  extreme  in  the  advocacy  of  any  measures,  but 
her  suggestions  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  point  out  an 
inexcusable  neglect  among  educators  to  study  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  the  children,  especially  foreign  children, 
who  will  grow  up  to  be  common  laborers,  should  receive  in  our 
public  schools.  This  showing  o!  their  needs  from  a  view 
point  of  intimate  relation  to  them,  never  reached  by  educa- 
tors, must  impress  us  as  worthy  of  respect  and  attention. 
Miss  Addams  has  watched  the  daily  life  in  the  submerged 
regions  with  the  keen  observation  and  unselfish  heart  of  a 
woman  who  can  plan  as  well  as  pity.  American  schools  in 
large  cities  arc  running  over  with  children  of  foreign  emi- 
grants. When  school  buildings  have  been  packed  for  scores 
of  years  with  thousands  of  children  and  not  an  American 
child  among  them,  it  was  time  long  ago  to  consider  if  these 
children  should  not  receive  a  different  instruction  from 
those  from  the  well-to-do  homes  of  the  comparatively  edu- 
cated classes.  Miss  Addams  makes  this  clear  and  convinc- 
ing. 

The  following  extracts  from  her  book  give  glimpses  of 
her  reasoning  and  convictions  : 

Many  people  have  become  impatient  with  the  slow  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  educators  of  their  manifest  obligation  to  prepare  and  nourish 
the  child  and  the  citizen  for  social  relations.  The  educators  should 
certainly  conserve  the  learning  and  training  necessary  for  the  successful 
individual  and  family  life,  but  should  add  to  that  a  preparation  for  the 
enlarged  social  efforts  which  our  increasing  democracy  requires.  The 
democratic  ideal  demands  of  the  school  that  it  shall  give  the  child's  own 
experience  a  social  value.  * .  .  .  We  are  impatient  with  the  schools 
which  lay  all  stress  on  reading  and  writing,  suspecting  them  to  rest  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  ordinary  experience  of  life  is  worth  little,  and 
that  all  knowledge  and  interest  must  be  brought  to  the  children  throqgh 
the  medium  of  books.  Such  an  assumption  fails  to  give  the  child  any 
clew  to  the  life  about  him,  or  any  power  to  u-iefully  or  intelligently  con- 
nect himself  with  it. 

Italian  parents  count  upon  the  fact  that  their  children  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  American  customs  before  they  do  themselves,  and  the 
children  act  not  only  as  interpreters  of  (he  language  but  as  buffers 
between  them  and  the  city  they  live  in,  resulting  in  a  certain  almost 
pkthetic  dependence  of  the  family  upon  the  child.  When  a  child  of  the 
family,  therefore,  first  goes  to  school  the  event  is  fraught  with  much 
signiBcance  to  all  the  others.  The  family  has  no  social  life  in  any  struc- 
tural form  and  can  supply  none  to  the  child.  He  ought  to  get  it  in  the 
school  and  give  it  to  his  family,  the  school  thus  becoming  the  connector 
with  the  organized  society  about  them.  It  is  the  children  aged  six, 
eight,  and  ten,  who  go  to  school,  entering,  of  course,  the  primary  grades. 
Let  us  take  one  of  these  boys,  who  has  learned  in  his  six  or  eight  years 
to  speak  his  native  language,  and  to  feel  himself  strongly  identified  with 
the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Whatever  interest  has  come  to  the  minds  of 
his  ancestors  has  come  through  the  use  of  their  hands  in  the  open  air; 
and  open  air  and  activity  of  body  have  been  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ments of  all  their  experiences.  Yet  the  first  thing  that  the  boy  must  do 
when  he  reaches  school  is  to  sit  still,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  and  he 
must  learn  to  listen  to  what  is  said  to  him,  with  all  the  perplexity  of 
listening  to  a  foreign  tongue.  He  does  not  find  this  very  stimulating, 
and  is  slow  to  respond  to  the  more  subtle  incentives  of  the  scHbol-room. 
The  peasant  child  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  showing  off  and  making  a 
good  recitation.  His  parents  are  not  deeply  interested  in  keeping  him 
*  Democracy  and  Social  Eihics.  By  Jane  Addams.  The  Mscmillan  Company, 
New  York. 
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m  school  and  will  not  hold  him  there  against  his  inclination.  The  child 
himself  may  feel  the  stirring  of  a  vague  ambition  to  go  on  until  he  is  as 
the  other  children  are;  but  he  is  not  popular  with  his  school-fellows  and 
he  sadly  feels  the  lack  of  dramatic  interest.  Even  the  pictures  and 
objects  presented  to  him,  as  well  as  the  language,  are  strange. 

If  we  admit  that  in  education  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  experi- 
ences which  the  child  already  has  and  to  use  his  spontaneous  and  social 
activity,  then  the  city  streets  begin  this  education  for  him  in  a  more 
natursil  way  than  does  the  school.  ' 

Miss  Addams  then  pictures  the  *'  boy  of  various  national- 
ities who  remains  in  school  and  fulfils  all  the  requirements 
of  the  early  grades  "  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  goes  to  a 
factory  and  does  his  work  conscientiously  year  after  year : 

These  are  the  men  who  form  the  mass  of  the  population  in  every 
industrial  neighborhood  of  every  large  city ;  but  they  carry  on  the  indus- 
trial processes  year  after  year  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  one  fixed  habit  which  the  boy  carries  away  with  him  from 
the  school  to  the  factory  is  the  feeling  that  the  work  is  merely  provi- 
sional. In  school  the  next  grade  was  continually  held  before  him  as^  an 
object  of  attainment,  and  it  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  sole  object 
of  present  effort  is  to  get  ready  for  something  else.  This  tentative  atti- 
tude takes  the  last  bit  of  social  stimulus  out  of  his  factory  work;  he  pur- 
sues it  merely  as  a  necessity,  and  his  very  mental  attitude  destroys  his 
chance  for  a  realization  of  its  social  value.  As  the  boy  in  school  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  doing  his  work  in  certain  hours  and  taking  his 
pleasure  in  ceiUin  other  hours,  so  in  the  factory  he  earns  his  money  by 
ten  hours  of  dull  work  and  spends  it  in  three  hours  of  lurid  and  unprofit- 
able pleasure  in  the  evening.  Both  in  the  school  and  in  the  factory, 
in*  proportion  as  his  work  grows  dull  and  monotonous,  his  recreation 
must  become  more  exciting  and  stimulating. 

Does  some  teacher,  who  has  read  thus  far,  say  to'  herself, 
"What  is  it  all  about?  What  is  meant  by  *  Social  Ethics' 
as  related  to  our  school  work?     I  don't  understand  it."> 

That  confession  is  the  best  proof  that  Miss  Addams  has 
used  just  the  right  term  to  set  teachers  to  thinking  and 
studying  its  meaning.  No  study  could  be  better  under- 
taken by  a  body  of  teachers  than  the  relation  of  Social 
Ethics  to  educational  methods.  And  it  means  every  bit  as 
much  to  primary  teachers  as  to  those  of  higher  grades.  The 
dayns  coming  when  the  boy  who  is  to  feed  a  machine  in  a 
factory  will  not  be  rushed  from  grade  to  grade,  to  keep  up 
creditable  school  statistics.  Even  as  a  machine- tender  he  has 
an  "  industrial  and  social  value  **  in  our  midst.  Shall  not  his 
education  in  the  brief  time  he  will  spend  at  school,  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  stimulate  his  desire  to  know  all  about 
any  work  he  may  be  engaged  in,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
and  through  every  step  oi  its  progress?  Then  no  matter 
how  humble  and  automatic  his  own  particular  work  jmay  be, 
he  will  come  to  recognize  his  own  value  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  and  to  feel  a  self-respect  that  <:omes  from  intelligence 
—  not  the  intelligence  of  knpwing  "  exceptions  in  grammar," 
if  there  ever  is  any  —  but  from  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
his  surroundings.  A  fund  of  general  information  would  give 
to  these  boys  a  sense  of  manliness  that  protects  in  danger 
hours. 

America  keeps  open  doors.  The  emigrant  comes.  His 
boy  is-  placed  in  our  public  schools,  in  a  circumscribed 
grade,  beside  the  boy  who  will  go  to  college,  and  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  "  develop  "  them  both  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  moral  obligation  to  begin  with  that  new,  ignorant,  lone- 
some boy,  shut  in  by  a  strange  language,  just  where  he  is, 
and  to  lead  him  forward  and  upward  in  his  own  way,  is 
undeniable.  How  is  it.  to  be  donfe?  Miss  Addams  cajls 
this  problem,  "  working  out  new  methods  on  democratic 
Hnes." 

"  No  time  in  my  school  for  any  such  kind  of  teaching 
as  that,"  will  be  heard  in  reply.  Truf,  Then  what  sha// 
be  done?  Is  not  the  American  nation  inconsistent  if  a  just 
answer  cannot  be  Jound  ?  Here  comes  in  the  study  of 
Social  Ethics. 


The  iU-tlmed  truth  we  might  have  kept — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung? 

The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 

— Edward  Bowland  SUl 


•  'Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  along  like  a  song, 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 


The  Mentally  Defective  Child 

Makv  A.  Stillman 

EDUCATORS  are  coming^ to  recognize  the  fact  that, 
generally,  dullness  in  children,  and  very  often  so 
called  badness,  are  caused  by  a  physical  or  mental 
defect.  '  This  may  be  a  sense  defect  like  deafness 
or  partial  blindness  or  it  may  be  a  lesion  in  the  brain  which 
produces  a  dullness  of  intellect.  The  latter  may  have  been 
ciused  by  some  severe  illness  like  epilepsy  or  scarlet  fever, 
by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  by  pre-natal  influences.  An 
arrest  of  brain  development  has  taken  place  which  can  never 
be  entirely  overcome.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  replace 
what  has  never  been  placed,  but  by  proper  training  the 
dormant  faculties  may  be  awakened  and  the  latent  powers 
aroused.  Repeated  trials  have  proved  that  feeble-minded 
children '  obtain  very  little  benefit  from  ordinary  school 
exercises.  How  often  a  discouraged  teacher  exclaims, 
"  That  child  has  been  in  my  class  for  eighteen  months,  and 
has  not  learned  one  thing  !  " 

Some  cities  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  in  trying  to 
educate  the  abnormal  with  the  normal  child  they  are  doing 
an  injustice  to  both,  and  to.  the  teacher  as  well.  Special 
classes  for  the  mentally  deficient  have  been  made  a  part  of 
the  public  school  systems  in  Providence  (R.  I.),  Boston,  and 
Springfield  (Mass.),  and,  more  recently,  in  some  other  cities. 
New  York  has  two  experimental  classes.  These  special 
classes  are  not  intended  for  unimprovable  children  who  are 
better  provided  for  at  the  state  asylums,  but  rather  for  those 
misunderstood,  backward  children  who  can  be  found  drag- 
ging along  at  the  foot  of  almost  any  primary  class.  Arrest 
of  development  frequently  affects  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind  of  the  child,  producing  a  dwarf-like  stature  and  youth- 
ful appearance  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  actual  age. 
Fifteen  of  these  backward  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years  are  selected  by  an  expert  medical  examiner 
to  form  one  special  class.  The  large,  cheerful  class-room  is 
fitted  with  kindergarten  tables  and  chairs,  sloyd  benches,  a 
piano,  and  fifteen  adjustable  seats  and  desks.  In  this 
school  there  is  but  one  session  a  day,  from  nine  until  one 
o'clock. 

The  first  duty  of  the  tfeacher  is  to  develop  the  language 
of  her  charges,  and  to  overcome  their  defective  spetech  and 
imperfect  enunciation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Songs,  stones, 
games,  kindergarten  occupations,  and  manual  work  make  the 
exercises  of  the  school  attractive  and  furnish  topics  for 
conversation.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  converse 
among  themselves,  and  after  a  time  regular  enunciation 
lessons  are  begun.  Music  is  an  important  aid,  as  many 
pupils  who  can  talk  but  little  are  able  to  sing  very  well.  In 
the  teaching  of  articulation,  physical  defects  such  as  high- 
arched,  irregular  or  cleft  palate  or  adenoid  growths  are 
noticed  and,  if  possible,  removed.  Drill  on  the  vowel 
sounds  to  develop  the  breathing  muscles  is  followed  by  the 
enunciation  of  short  words  by  imitation.  Much  hand  work 
is  given  at  the  same  time.  The  school  motto,  "  The  working 
hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain,''  seems  to  be  true. 
Sewing,  wood-work,  kindergarten  occupations,  and  basketry 
occupy  much  of  the  time  at  first.  For  improving  the 
powers  of  co-ordination,  ambidextrous  drawing  upon  the 
blackboard  has  been  found  very  helpful.  Calisthenics, 
marching,  jumping,  and  balancing  exercises  are  also  valuable 
for  developing  both  body  and  mind.  When  reading  is 
finally  undertaken  the  words  taught  are  printed  or  written 
upon  cards  in  very  large  letters  and  are  closely  associated 
with  the  objects  they  represent.  An  imbecile  who  would 
take  no  notice  of  print  in  a^book  may  be  taught  to  recognize 
a  number  of  words  with  letters  two  inches  in  height.  Grad- 
ually the  print  is  reduced  in  size  until  the  child  can  read  in 
an  ordinary  primer.  Much  repetition  is  necessary,  and 
only  one  or  two  new  words  a  week  are  expected  of  beginners. 
Patience  and  sympathy  are  most  necessary  qualities  in  the 
teacher,  who  often  is  obliged  to  employ  methods  unusual  in 
the  regular  school,  as  the  following  examples  will  show. 

Andy  was  a  boy  with  a  negative  will ;  he  never  wanted  to 
do  anything  suggested  by  the  teacher^  but  always  responded, 
"  O,  I  ain't  going  to  do  that  now."     He  was  willing  to  per- 
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form  all  the  school  exercises  if  allowed  to  do  thera  at  the 
time  suggested  by  his  own  erratic  mind.  After  three  days  of 
constant  antagonism  it  occurred  to  the  teacher  that  in  a 
small  class  like  hers  where  the  work  was  ahnost  all  with 
individual  pupils  it  really  made  Jittle  difference  whether 
Andy  read  first  and  then  recited  in  arithmetic,  or  vice  versa. 
She  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  not  making  any  sug- 
gestions to  Andy,  but  rather  of  inquiring  of  him,  "  What  do 
you  want  to  do  now?"  For  three  weeks  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed, only  the  things  that  he  wanted  to  do  and  the  general 
exercises  of  the  school  being  required  of  the  boy  with  the 
negative  will.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  taught  to  do  some 
interesting  hand  work,  especially  basketry,  and  all  of  his 
honest  efforts  were  praised.  This  was  a  new  experience  to 
Andy,  who  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  he  could 
make  something.  He  had  been  a  pronounced  truant  in  all 
the  schools  which  he  had  formerly  attended,  but  he  now 
began  to  arrive  at  school  by  half  past  eight  or  earlier  every 
day,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  work  after 
the  session.  Then  the  teacher  began  mildly  to  ask  "  Andy, 
arc  you  ready  to  read  now?"  If  he  answered,  "No,"  she 
did  not  insist  upon  his  reading  immediately.  At  about  this 
time  the  desire  took  possession  of  Andy  to  surpass  the  other 
children  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  After  this 
desire  was  awakened  the  boy*s  progress  was  rapid.  He 
learned  to  obey  the  teacher  readily ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  obeyed  as  promptly  as  a  normal  child,  except  sometimes 
when  called  away  from  the  hand  work,  in  which  he  never 
lost  interest.  His  temper  was  much  imj^roved  and  he  had 
become  the  most  promising  child  in  the  class.  He  was  not 
a  candidate  for  a  regular  grade,  however>  as  the  only  way  to 
hold  his  interest  seemed  to  be  through  manual  work. 

If  a  child  has  any  interest  the  teacher  tries  to  begin  with 
that,  no  matter  how  remote  it  may  be  from  school  studies. 
Mollie,  who  had  attended  the  first  grade  for  six  years  with- 
out doing  anything  but  make  a  disturbance,  liked  to  scrub. 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  special  teacher,  "  let  her  scrub."  She 
scrubbed  the  windows,  the  desks,  the  paint,  and  the  sink. 
She  washed  the  towel,  her  own  apron,  and  the  teacher's 
handkerchief.  She  even  asked  permission  to  wash  the  face 
and  hands  of  the  little  boy  who  always  came  to  school  dirty, 
and  she  did  it  so  well  that  he  was  quite  transformed.  She 
received  praise  for  doing  her  work  well,  which  delighted  her. 
Anything  that  involved  the  use  of  water,  soap,  and  a  cloth 
had  a  fascination  for  her,  and  she  was  good  while  doing  that 
if  at  no  other  time  during  the  day.  When  thoroughly  tired 
out  by  this  active  work  Mollie  would  consent  to  sic  down 
and  do  a  little  sewing  or  crocheting,  especially  when  she 
was  making  something  to  take  home.  She  dressed  a  doll, 
made  an  apron  for  herself,  and  crocheted  some  reins  for  her 
little  brother.  Now  she  has  learned  to  write,  to  read  in  the 
primer,  and  to  do  a  little  number  work. 

Arithmetic  is  very  difficult  for  most  feeble-minded  chil-' 
drcn.  They  can  be  taught  to  add  and  to  multiply  quickly, 
and  to  subtract  slowly,  but  division  is  often  beyond  their 
comprehension.  Backward  children  need  constant  encour- 
agement and  urging  from  the  teacher,  who  sometimes  has 
to  supply  all  of  the  will  power.  Some  children  who  are  able 
to  do  nothing  alone,  do  good  hand  work  when  stimulated  by 
the  encouraging  presence  of  the  teacher.  The  Latin  proverb, 
^^  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur^'  is  conversely  true  in  them. 
They  are  not  able  because  they  think  they  are  not  able. 

Five-year-old  Lida  was  a  low  grade  child  of  this  kind. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  school  work  simple  enough  for  her 
to  do.  She  would  sit  quietly  all  day  and  when  urged  to 
some  exertion  would  always  complain  of  being  tired.  There 
proved  to  be  but  one  thing  which  interested  her,  and  that 
was  the  cutting  out  and  pasting  of  pictures.  As  occupation 
of  any  kind  is  better  than  idleness,  pictures  and  scrap  books 
in  abundance  were  furnished  to  Lida.  Day  after  day  came 
the  question,  "  May  I  cut  pictures?"  This  impulse  to 
activity  was  encouraged  and  it  saved  the  child  from  the 
awful  desolation  and  barrenness  of  idiocy.  She  afterwards 
learned  to  do  many  tilings  under  close  supervision  which 
were  quite  impossible  for  her  without  will  support.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  six,  Lida  reads  twenty- five  words,  counts  to 
ten,  and  writes  a  few  letters  and  figures. 


What  becomes  of  the  pupils  of  the  special  classes?  A 
few  receive  sufficient  impetus  and  awakening  to  be  able  to 
do  fair  work  in  this  graded  schools.  Some  of  the  least 
improvable  pupils  are  sent  every  year  to  the  state ' school, 
where  they  can  receive  constant  care  for  the  rest  of  their 
shqrt  lives.  (The  average  life  of  imbeciles  is  only  twenty- 
one  years.)  The  remainder  of  the  pupils  continue  in  the 
special  classes,  where  they  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  their  powers  will  admit.  Their  lives 
are  at  least  made  happier  during  the  years  of  school  attend- 
ance. 

Some  of  the  manual  work  of  the  Boston  special  classes 
was  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. It  included  wood  and  clay  work^  basketry,  sewing, 
hand-weaving,  and  kindergarten  occupations.  At  the  regular 
school  work  of  defective  children  it  attracted  much  attention 
and  received  well-deservpd  praise. 


November 

Who  shall  sing  to  bleak  November, 

Month  of  frost  and  glowing  ember? 

Is  there  nothing  to  praise 

In  these  thirty  chilly  days? 

Ah  I  but  who  shall  lack  for  song, 

When  the  nights  are  still  and  long; 

When  beside  the  logwood  fire 

We  may  hear  the  wood-elves*  choir, 

Making  dainty  music  float 

Up  the  big  brick  chimney's  throat; 

When  within  the  flames  and  smoke 

We  may  see  the  fairy  folk. 

Coming  hither,  going  thither, 

Vanishlnsj  we  know  not  whither; 

Or  perhaps  they  all  depart  * 

To  the  forest's  frozen  heart, 

There  to  tell  the  barren  trees 

Of  the  fireside's  mysteries — 

How  they  saw  some  other  elves 

Just  as  funny  as  themselves  I 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    . 

M.  F.  Andrew^  Assistant  Saperintendent  in  Public  Schools 

THE  purpose- of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible  the  method  pursued  by  our 
teachers  in  presenting  the  subject  of  number  in  the 
first  three  grades. 
We  work  on  the  principle  that  if  children  of  these  years 
^et  proper  concepts  and  relatiqns^  and  know  well  the  funda- 
mental elementary  processes,  the  work  of  the  following 
grades  will,  in  a  measure,  develop  without  difficulty. 

No  text  is  put  into  the  hands  of  these  pupils,  but  teachers 
do  insist  that  they  know  the  forty-five  combinations  and 
multiplication  table ;  the  work  of  neither  is  to  be  memo- 
rized, but  should  be  worked  out  by  the  children. 

First  Year 

The  following  statements  appear  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  Course  of  Study  :  "  No  formal  lessons  are  designed  for  the 
first  grade ;  "  "  This  does  not  mean  that  less  of  such  work 
is  to  be  done  than  heretofore  " ;  "  There  will  probably  be 
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more."  When  these  first  appeared  in  print,  teachers  and 
patrons  were  ready  to  protest,  especially  those  who  had  never 
known  any  other  than  the  old  regime.  But  after  a  trial  of 
three  years,  the  best  primary  teachers  in  the  school  concede 
the  truthfulness  of  it. 

Every  child  who  comes  to  school  at  six  years  of  age  knows 
something  of  number,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  find  out  j\ist  how  much,  and  then  it  is  her  business  to 
build  to  this  in  the  most  common  sense  method.  The  child 
knows  bow  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  has ;  how  many 
toys ;  if  a  boy,  how  many  marbles.  He  no  doubt  knows  all 
about  one-half,  one-third,  and  one-fourth  of  certain  condrete 
quantities.  He  may  be  able  to  count  ten  or  twelve  and  yet 
have  no  yeal  concept  of  these  numbers ;  but  the  chances  are 
he  does  comprehend  in  a  measure  what  they  mean. 

In  this  first  year  we  aim  to  let  all  number  work  "grow  out 
of  the  lessons  suggested  by  other  school  exercises. 'i  No 
written  solutions  are  attempted  except  in  the  picturing  of 
relations  already  seen.  Our  best  teachers  keep  as  far  away 
from  "  figuring  '*  as  possible  this  first  year,  but  work  largely 
with  the  concrete.  Mere  counting  accomplishes  little,  and 
time  thus  spent  is  certainly  wasted.  The  fact  that  three 
and  one  make  four,  or  that  five  and  one  make  six^  is  not  of 
much  consequence  to  the  child.  "The  mere  naming  of 
numbers  will  take  care  of  itself.'* 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  of  this  year  are  able 
to  fix  tlieir  numbers  by  grouping.  As  has  been  said,  to 
know  that  three  and  one  make  four  is  of  little  value,  but  to 
see  that  two  and  two  make  four  is  a  long  and  important  step 
for  the  little  first  year  child.  It  is  equally  important  that  he 
sees  five  as  two  and  three ;  six  as  three  and  three ;  seven 
as  four  and  three,  or  as  five  and  two :  eight  as  four  and  four, 
or  as  three  and  five  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  fractional  idea  is 
brought  out  as  the  half  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten ;  or  the  third 
of  six,  nine,  twelve ;  or  the  fourth  of  eight  and  twelve. 
Some  teachers  will  be  able  to  do  more  of  this  work  than 
others.  Many  things  are  to  be  considered.  No  definite 
amount  is  marked  out,  and  teachers  are  not  required  "to 
"  measure  up  "  by  the  teacher  of  some  other  school.  The 
greatest  freedom  is  permitted  in  all  schools.  Teachers  of 
suburban  schools  and  teachers  in  the  tenement  districts  alike 
are  left  to  work  out  their  own  plans.  We  still  go  on  the' 
principle  that  "  teachers  are  bom,  not  made,"  and  that  some 
will  accomplish  much  more  than  others. 

Throughout  this  year  children  are  encouraged  to  bring 
many  simple  number  stories  to  class,  that  grow  out  of  their 
other  lessons,  their  play,  their  home  surroundings.  Many 
of  these  little  ones  have  a  knowledge  of  the  economies  of 
life  that  can  be  put  into  number  relations,  that  are  of  far 
more  use  and  help  than  anything  the  teacher  can  suggest. 
They  are  often  led  to  think  and  talk  of  the  real  things  in 
their  commercial  life,  that  mean  number  to  them,  that  no 
amount  of  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  mixed  up  with  pluses, 
minuses,  and  equals  ever  can.  The  whole  aim  this  year  is 
to  see  and  know  things  in  relations  —  seeing  and  knowing. 

"Units  of  capacity  and  extension  "  come  in  this  year  in  a 
very  simple  way.  Children  talk  about  such  measures  as  pint, 
quart,  inch,  foot,  the  value  of  cent  and  nickel,  and  know  the 
days  of  the  week.  During  the  latter  half  bf  the  year,  this  is 
extended  to  gallon,  peck,  and  bushel;  yard,  square  inch, 
square  foot,  and  such  others  as  incidentally  come  to  hand. 
In  the  teaching  of  these  "units,"  only  such  are  used  as 
children  can  see  and  handle.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  talk 
to  children  about  measures  without  giving  them  a  chance  to 
see  the  things  talked  about.  Many  of  our  teachers  have 
this  year  assisted  pupils  to  make  measures  that  are  very 
creditable  to  the  young  child. 

Rather  than  tell  the  children  that  two  pints  make  a  quart, 
or  that  four  quarts  make  a  gallon,  they  are  left  to  find  out 
these  things  by  actual  measurement. 

Our  constructive  and  manual  work,  which  is  splendid 
preparation  for  the  arithmetic  in  the  years  to  follow,  begins 
in  this  grade  and  follows  throughout  the  course.  This  work 
is  becoming  more  and  more  systematic,  and  as  a  result  of  it, 
the  children  have  a  clearer  notion  of  form,  so  that  they  are 
better  able  to  apply  their  number  knowledge.  Much  is 
done  in  the  form  work  in  the  way  of  stick  laying,  paper  fold- 


ing, clay  and  sand  modeling  with  the  drawing.  The  moat 
successful  primary  teachers  correlate  a  great  deal  of  their 
number  work  with  the  form  work,  or  rather  let  this  form 
work  suggest  the  number. 

Second  Year 

Our  second  year  number  work,  like  the  first,  grows  largely 
out  of  the  other  lessons  of  the  school.  Much  drill  is  given 
the  first  half  of  the  year  in  counting  by  twos,  threes,  and 
fours,  making  the  work  concrete.  The  child  begins  with 
some  fixed  number,,  say  two,  three,  or  four,  and  adds 
successively  a  series  of  two's,  threes,  or  fours,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  fixed  number  is  two,  change  it  to  three,  four,  or 
five,  and  add  as  before;  in  this  way  the  child  becomes 
familiar  with  the  various  combinations.  The  plan  of  group- 
ing, as  begun  in  the  first  year,  is  further  developed.  The 
work  in  fractions  is  continued,  and  by  concrete  examples 
the  child  is  led  to  see  the  value  of  one- half,  one-fourth,  and 
one-eighth,  changing  halves  to  fourths  or  eighths,  and  the 
reverse  of  these  operations  becomes  a  part  of  the  work. 
Care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  only  of  very  small  frac- 
tions, and  of  denominations  that  can  be  readily  reduced. 

The  operations  in  extension  and  capacity,  as  outlined  in 
the  first  grade,  are  further  developed  in  this  second  year,  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  class  suggest,  ^uch  is  done  in 
review,  as  should  always  be  done,  adding  little  by  little  to 
what  has  gone  before. 

All  problems  for  drill  work  grow  out  of  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life,  and  are  true  to  life.  Coffee  is  not  sold  for 
two  dollars  a  pound,  nor  are  cows  sold  for*  three  dollars  per 
head.  With  what  figuring  must  of  necessity  come,  we  aim 
to  teach  real  business  truths.  This  is  perhaps  as  important 
as  any  other  phase  of  the  work.  We  are  trying  to  get,  clear 
away  from,  the  old  idea  that  we  were  teaching  number  when 
the  child. could  say,  "Four  plus  three  equals  seven,"  when 
he  had  no  correct  notion  of  either  three,  four,  or  seven. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  we  begin  a  systematic 
learning  of  the  forty-five  combiqations,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  year  expect  to  work  it  out.  With  most  classes  only  a 
start  is  necessary,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  Just  a  few  of 
the  simpler  combinations  talked  over  with  them  opens  the 
way  for  all.     Suppose  the  teacher  starts  with  . 

1  I         12         12 

jL  '  JL  '  A  J-  ^*  _1  A  • 

2  3       44       5    5^ 

This  no  doubt  will  be  enough  to  start  the  class  to  thinking, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  will  have  grasped  the  idea.  The 
application  of  these  combinations  in  subtraction  follows  with 
factoring  up  to  thirty,  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  to  fifty 
by  the  close.  By  the  time  these  combinations  are  well 
understood,  children  know  the  processes  of  division  and 
partition  to  one  hundred ;  ^.  ^f.,  if  seven  and  six  are  thirteen, 
twenty-seven  and  six  are  thirty-three ;  or  if  seventy-five  plus 
eight  are  eighty-three,  then  eighty-three  less  eight  will  be 
seventy.five. 

Children  are  taught  this  year  to  keep  their  own  accounts, 
starting  the  week  with  an  imaginary  or  real  sum  of  money, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  then,  from  day  to  day^  adding  and 
subtracting  income  and  expenses.  No  forcing  is  attempted 
in  this  grade,  nor  should  it  be  in  any  other.  Neither  is  it 
expected  that  any  two  children  will  reach  the  same  attain- 
ments. The  amount  of  work  is  practically  left  with  the 
teacher,  who  must,  in  a  sense,  use  her  own  method.  While 
it  is  desirable  that  the  child  know  in  this  year  the  equation 
formula,  such  as  4  5  9 ;  or  9  4  5,  sucE  spring  problems  as 
the  following  are  to  be  avoided  : 

(^)  3  +  4  —  2  +  7  +  3— 4=  ? 
(^)  3  +  2X3— 4  +  6^2=? 

Practical   work   in    life    is    generally  done  by  adding 

columns,  and  not  by  horizontal  processes.  Put  2 

Children    are   taught,   or  should   be   taught  to  5 

say,  5,  14,  21,  24,  26,  or  2,  5,  12,  21,  26,  instead  7 

of  5  and  9  are   14;  14  and  7  are,  21,  etc.     Sub-  9 

traction  of  small  numbers  goes  with  the  addition  .          5 

problems,  because  it  depends  upon  addition.    We  — 

also  teach  such  Roman  numerals  in  this  grade  as  26 
are  necessary  in  other  school  exercises. 
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In  many  of  our  schools  card  games  have  been  introduced 
as  early  as  this  second  year,  to  great  advantage.  Every 
teacher  and  child  who  has  well  in  hand  a  set  of  dominoes, 
has  the  key  to  the  number  situation.  Just  now  the  Cincin- 
nati Game  Company  is  issuing  many  number  games  that  are 
very  helpful  in  the  work. 

Third  Year 

In  the  third  year,  for  the  first  few  weeks  in  school,  much 
review  of  the  preceding  year  is  necessary.  Especially  is  the 
counting  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  up  to  eight,  frequently 
changing  the  initial  number.  Much  attention  is  paid  now 
to  the  aliquot,  especially  the  common  ones  of  a  hundred. 
(Small  fractions  are  constantly  used,  adding,  subtracting, 
and  dividing  by  inspection.)  From  practical  everyday 
transactions  that  come  within  the  knowledge  of  these  chil- 
dren, they  become  familiar  with  the  terms  "nickel," 
"dime,"  "quarter,"  and  "half";  twentieths,  tenths,  fifths, 
fourths,  and  halves  become  a  part  of  his  number  vocabulary 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  common  trans- 
actions of  grocery  trade,  and  some  of  them  have  shown 
wonderful  adaptability  to  this  sort  of  work.  Children  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  "without  a  pencil,"  in  a 
surprising  way.  ' 

Much  attention  is  given  to  drill  on  the  fundamental 
processes:  in  multiplication,  the  multiplicand  is  not  to 
exceed  five  orders,  and  the  multiplier  but  one.  Short  divi- 
sion only  is  used.  The  idea  of  tenths  and  hundredths  is 
developed,  as  is  also  the  paying  of  money  for  the  use  of 
money,  omitting  the  element  of  time.  Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, and  multiplication,  by  inspection  of  the  simpler 
fractions,  are  also  taught. 

When  this  much  is  done  well,  we  feel  that  the  proper 
foundation  for  future  work  in  arithmetic  is  well  done.  Of 
course,  measuring  and  construction  work  play  a  large  part 
throughout  these  years. 

Summary 

1  Find  what  the  child  knows  of  number  on  entering 
school. 

2  Build  to  this  in  all  conceivable  ways  as  the  capabilities 
of  the  child  suggest. 

3  Grouping  and  partitioning  are  to  be  kept  constantly 
before  children  in  concrete  forms. 

4  The  forty-five  combinations  are  learned  and  applied 
in  all  possible  forms. 

5  Practical  transactions,  and  all  sorts  of  measurements, 
are  dealt  with  in  every  lesson. 

6  Roman  numerals  are  taught,  in  connection  with  all 
other  school  exercises,  to  one  hundred. 

7  Multiplication  table  well  taught  along  with  the  appli- 
cations in  dividing. 

8  The  idea  of  interest  on  money  in  simple  terms  is 
taught. 

(Knowing  something  of  the  interest  created  by  the  games  issued  by  the 
Cincinnati  Game  Company,  I  felt  that  Mr.  Andrews  had  been  too  modest 
in  his  allusion  to  them  in  the  foregoing  article.  I  wrote  him,  therefore, 
asking  for  more  information  concerning  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers.  He  has  kindly  responded  with  the  following  **  Statement  '* 
and  description  of  a  specimen  game.  Both  are  inserted  here,  for  teachers 
who  may  be  interested  and  desire  a  definite  idea  of  the  purpose  and  use 
of  these  games.— Ths  EurroR.) 

A  General  Statement  to  Teachers 

(Concerning  an  Educational  Game  in  Addition  and  Subtraction,  by 
Earl  Trialer.) 

The  Game^  Addition  and  Subtraction,  is  one  of  the  group 
of  Mathematic  Games  for  school-room  use  published  by  the 
Cincinnati  Game  Company.  They  belong  to  a  most  import- 
ant department,  and  include  a  series  of  games  of  fascinating 
interest. 

To  the  child,  the  obvious  purpose  is  to  make  an  attrac- 
tive game.  It  must  challenge  the  child's  love  of  play. 
The  rules  of  the  game  must  be  not  too  difficult  either  for 
comprehension  or  use.  The  game  must  be  usable  and 
interesting.  There  must  be  new  situations  to  hold  the 
interest,  and  combinations  sufficiently  familiar  to  give 
encouragement.  The  exercise  must  appeal  to  pupils  pri- 
marily as  a  play,  not  as  a  task. 


But  if  the  game  in  any  one  of  the  number  group  is  to  be 
educational,  it  must  be  pedagogically  sound  in  its  require- 
ments and  give  the  right  emphasis  to  number  concepts. 
Mere  figuring  and  counting  must  be  subordinated  to  dealing 
with  rekitions,  proportions,  factors,  and  parts.  The  play  of 
these  games  is  meant  to  cultivate  not  merely  skill  in  calcu- 
lation, but  quick  perception  of  values  and  number  relations, 
possible  combinations,  partitions,  divisions,  factors,  and  mul- 
tiples. In  addition,  the  player  must  come  to  think  of  9  as 
three  3's  as  readily  as  nine  I's ;  as  5  -|- 4,  or  6  -|-  3,  or  2  -|- 
7;  as  13 — 3,  II  —  2,  or  10 — I,  etc.,  and  use  readily 
either  form  as  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  play.  The 
games,  as  constructed,  emphasize  the  value  of  the  reduction 
of  numbers  to  equivalent  forms,  and  a  ready  perception  of 
the  possible  forms  for  use  in  a  given  situation,  and  the  one 
form  most  profitable  under  the  rules  of  the  game.  The 
understanding  is  cultivated  through  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
materials  in  hand  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  results ; 
the  results  of  drill  are  obtained  without  the  routine  of 
mechanical  repetition;  and  the  perception  is  cultivated 
under  the  necessities  for  quick  responses  and  ready  plays. 
Whatever  is  best  in  number,  teaching  through  lessons 
assigned  and  recited,  is  here  preserved,  and  connected  with 
a  game  that  would  be  interesting  were  the  educational  values 
omitted  from  consideration. 

Most  of  the  number  games,  moreover;  are  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  of  being  played  by  the  younger  children,  by 
using,  as  the  rules  indicate,  certain  cards  only  from  the  full 
pack.  By  discarding  the  cards  showing  the  larger  numbers, 
very  elementary  combinations  may  be  made  in  most  of  the 
fundamental  processes  suited  to  the  upper  primary  classes. 
For  all  classes,  however,  the  games  emphasize  what  good 
teaching  of  number  everywhere  emphasizes — the  use  of 
small  numbers  rather  than  large,  /simple  processes  before 
difficult  ones,  and  familiarity  with  the  essential  processes 
free  from  needless  complications.  The  fraction  game  is 
deserving  of  special  mention,  as  affording  a  most  delightful 
handling  of  the  simple  forms  and  combining  them  in  mani- 
fold relations.  There  again,  as  in  the  other  games  of  the 
group,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  small  numbers  and  the  most 
usable  and  frequently  used  combinations.  The  possible 
combinations  are  practically  inexhaustible.  But  the  child 
who  has  acquired  a  real  familiarity  with  the  small  fractions, 
so  as  to  see  their  relations  and  their  possible  reductions  to 
other  needed  forms,  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  fraction 
calculations. 

The  games  may  be  played  either  by  whole  classes,  with  the 
teacher  or  some  pupil  chosen  for  that  purpose  as  leader,  or 
by  groups,  and  in  some  cases  by  individuals,  as  occupation 
or  desk  exercises.  The  two  uses  have  been  kept  constantly 
in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  all  of  the  games. 

Rules  for  Game  of  Addition 

(For  occupation,  study  hour,  and  home  play) 
Composition  of  the  Game 

The  game  contains  the  following  cards :  Two  cards  each, 

I,  2.  3,  4,  and  5  ;  three  each,  6  and  7  ;  four  each,  8,  9,  10, 

II,  12,  and  13;  two  each,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19.  For 
beginners  in  addition  and  subtraction,  the  larger  numbers 
should  be  discarded.  On  the  contrary,  for  more  advanced 
pupils  the  smaller  numbers  may  be  taken  out;  and,  if 
desired,  the  larger  ones  may  be  used  from  two  or  more 
packs. 

Group  Game  Number  i 

(For  from  two  to  six  players) 

Take  from  the  pack  two  cards  each  of  those  numbered 
from  I  to  19  inclusive.  These  eighteen  cards  are  called 
"Table  Cards."  Shuffle  thoroughly  and  pkice  three  cards 
on  the  table  face  up.  Lay  the  remainder  of  the  cards  in 
one  pack  on  the  table,  alongside  the  three  exposed  cards, 
this  pack  also  being  face  up.  This  will  make  four  exposed 
cards  in  a  row  on  the  table. 

Shuffle  the  remainder  of  the  cards  (called  Players'  Cards) 
thoroughly,  deal  four  cards  to  each  player,  and  place  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  face  down  upon  the  table. 
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The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  plays  first,  then  the 
next  player  to  the  left  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

The  play  is  made  by  adding  two  or  more  of  the  four 
numbers  of  the  exppsed  Table  Cards,  so  that  the  sum  equals 
the  number  on  one  of  the  cards  the  player  holds  in  his  hand ; 
thus,  suppose  the  exposed  Table  Card  numbers  are  S,  9,  3# 
and  I,  and  the  player  holds  card  number  13  in  his  hand. 
He  places  the  13  card  on  tHe  table  saying,  "  13  '•  9>  »^  3/* 
at  the  same  time  placing  the  9  on  the  i  and  those  two  on 
the  3,  and  placing  the  pack  of  the  Table  Cards  on  the  top 
of  them.  If  the  top  card  of  the  pack  be  used  in  the  play,  it 
must  be  taken  up  first,  and  laid  on  the  next  card  used  in  the 
sum. 

Then  remove  and  lay  out  enough  cards  from  the  top  of 
the  pack  to  again  expose  four  Table  Cards.  The  card 
played  from  the  hand  is  then  taken  in,  and  turned  down  for 
scoring  later,  and  one  card  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  the 
pack  of  the  Players'  Cards,  and  placed  in  the  player's  hand, 
thus  restoring  it  to  four  cards. 

It  is  then  the  next  player's  turn.  He  proceeds  exactly  as 
above,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

If,  however,  any  player  is  unable  to  play,  that  is,  if  the 
sum  of  two  or  more  of  the  numbers  on  the  exposed  Table 
Cards  does  not  equal  the  number  shown  on  any  of  the  four 
cards  in  the  player's  hands,  he  passes,  and  the  next  player 
plays.  If  all  the  players  pass,  the  last  player  takes  up  the 
exposed  Table  Cards,  and  places  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pack  of  Table  Cards,  laying  out  four  new  cards  from  the  top 
of  the  pack. 

After  all  the  Players*  Cards  are  drawn,  the  cards  left  in 
the  players'  hands  are  played  out  if  possible,  one  at  a  time, 
in  regular  rotation,  until  no  one  can  play,  when  the  game 
ends.  If  any  cards  remain  in  the  players'  hands  which  can- 
not be  played,  they  are  considered  *'  dead  cards,"  and  not 
counted. 

Each  player's  score  is  made  by  adding  the  numbers  on  the 
several  cards  he  has  taken.  This  score  must  be  added  up 
mentally,  and  after  announcing  the  total,  each  player  passes 
his  cards  to  the  next  player  on  the  left,  who  verifies  the 
score.  If  any  player  makes  a  mistake  in  adding  his  score, 
ten  points  are  deducted  from  his  actual  score,  as  a  penalty 
for  the  error. 

The  player  having  the  highest  score  wins  the  game. 


Ten  Little  Pumpkins 

Ten  little  pompkios  sittlDg  on  a  vine ; 

Through  tiie  fence  a  cow's  head  came,  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  pumpkins  growing  near  the  gate; 
Over  one  a  wagon  rolled,  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  pumpkins  growing  round  and  even ; 

Baby  thonght  he'd  found  a  bidl,  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  pumpkins  with  the  tall  weeds  mix ; 
Along  came  the  gardener's  hoe,  then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  pumpkins  left  to  grow  and  thrive ; 
On  one  the  pony  stepped,  then  there  were  five. 

Five  little  pumpkins  where  ten  grew  before ; 
One  withered  In  the  son,  then  there  were  four. 

Foor  little  pumpkins,  green  as  green  could  be; 
Johnny  made  a  lantern,  then  there  were  three. 

Three  big  green  pumpkins ;  then  said  little  Sue, 
*  Make  me  a  lantern,  please,"  then  there  were  two. 

Two  yellow  pumpkins  ripened  In  the  sun ; 

Aunt  Mary  took  one  home,  then  there  was  but  one. 

One  ripe  pumpkin,  largest  of  the  many, 

Kobbie  found  for  grandma,  then  there  wasn't  any. 

— Ninette  M,  Latoater  in  Touth*8  Companion 


Letter  Written  by   Ralph  Waldo   Emerson  at 
Ten  Years  of  Age 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  most  interesting  account  of 
"The  Childhood  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  by  E.  E.  M.,  in 
Christian  Register: 

"His  schooldays  began  before  he  was  three  years  old, 
when  he  went  with  his  older  brother,  William,  to  a  dame- 
school  near  the  parsonage  on  Summer  Street.  It  was  eight 
days  before  his  thirci  birthday  that  his  father  wrote  :  *  Ralph 
does  not  read  very  well  yet,'  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
disappointed  at  his  slow  progress.  Later,  he  went  to  school 
to  a  Mr.  Lyon,  who  was  very  severe,  and  used  his  ruler  and 
his  leather  strap  in  a  fashion  that  would  bring  down  torrents 
of  wrathful  indignation  on  the  head  of  any  teacher  who  fol- 
lowed his  methods  to-day,  even  for  a  single  session. 

When  Ralph  (he  was  called  by  his  first  name  then)  was 
ten  years  old,  he  entered  the  Latin  School,  and  a  good  idea 
of  his  life  at  about  this  time  may  be  had  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  Aunt  Mary,  and  which  is  included  in  Mr. 
Cabot's  biography  of  him.  It  is  dated  at  Boston,  April  16, 
1813,  about  six  weeks  before  his  tenth  birthday  : 

Dear  Aunt: — I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  kind  letter.  I  meaa 
now  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  I  do  commonly  in  one  day,  if  that  it 
what  you  ^eant  by  giving  an  account  of  one  single  day  in  my  life.  Fri- 
day, 9tb,  I  choose  for  telling  what  I  did.  In  the  Morning  I  rooe,  as  I 
commonly  do,  about  five  minutes  before  six.  I  then  help  Wm.  in  mak- 
ing the  fire,  after  which  I  set  the  table  for  Prayers.  I  then  call  mamma 
about  quarter  after  sue.  We  spell  as  we  did  before  you  went  away.  I 
confess  I  often  feel  an  angry  passion  start  in  one  corner  of  my  heait 
when  one  of  my  Brothers  gets  above  me,  which  I  think  sometimes  they 
do  by  unfair  means,  after  which  we  eat  our  breakfast;  then  I  have  from 
about  quarter  after  seven  till  eight  to  play  or  read.  I  think  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  the  former.  I  then  go  to  school,  where  I  hope  I  can  saj  I 
study  more  than  I  did  a  little  while  ago.  I  am  in  another  book  called 
Virgil,  and  our  class  are  even  with  another  which  came  to  the  Latin 
School  one  year  before  us.  After  attending  this  school  I  go  to  Mr. 
Webb's  private  school,  where  I  write  and  cipher.  I  go  to  this  place  at 
eleven  and  stay  till  one  o'clock.  After  this,  when  I  come  home  I  eat  my 
dinner,  and  at  two  o'clock  I  resume  my  studies  at  the  Latin  School, 
where  I  do  the  same  except  in  studying  grammar.  After  I  come  home 
I  do  mamma  h^r  errands  if  she  has  any;  then  I  bring  in  my  wood  to 
supply  the  breakfast  room.  I  then  have  some  time  to  play  and  eat  my 
supper.  Aftj;r  that  we  say  our  hymns  or  chapters,  and  then  take  our 
turns  in  readmg  Rollin  as  we  did  before  you  went  We  retire  to  bed  at 
different  times.  I  go  at  a  little  after  eight,  and  retire  to  my  private 
devotions,  and  then  close  my  eyes  in  sleep,  and  there  ends  the  toils  of 
the  day.  ...  I  hope  you  will  send  me  an  answer  to  this  the  first 
opportunity,  and  beUeve  me,  I  remain  your  most  dutiful  Nephew, 

R.  Waldo  Emerson 


Little  Alice  had  just  passed  from  the  primer  class  to  the  First 
Reader,  and  her  first  lesson  was  about  a  dog  and  puppy.  Return- 
ing home,  she  surprised  her  mother  by  exclaiming,  '*  0  mamma, 
^hat  do  yon  think?    I'm  in  the  dog-and-pap  class  now  \  ** 


God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them 

Our  love  and  our  fear, 
To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children. 

One  family  here. — Robert  Browning 


Game  of  Feathers 

All  being  seated,  everyone  is  set  vigorously  to  wagging 
the  hands.  The  leader  proceeds  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  : ''  Dog  feathers  "  (as  dogs  do  not  wear  feathers  the 
hands  continue  to  wag).  '<  Fish  feathers,  lion  feathers, 
mouse  feathers,  bat  feathers  " — 

At  this  last,  unless  someone  is  watching,  some  of  the 
hands  may  go  down  on  the  lap.  In  that  case,  the  person 
whose  hands  go  down  first  must  become  the  new  leader, 
because  bats  do  not  wear  feathers.  But  if  no  one  is  caught, 
the  original  leader  continues. 

^'  Lynx  feathers,  squirrel  feathers,  ourang  outang  feathers, 
eel  feathers,  robin  feathers.  At  this  last,  all  of  the  wagging 
hands  must  fly  down  to  the  lap,  at  once  being  raised  again, 
however,  and  keeping  on  wagging.  This  is  because  robins 
have  feathers.  If  any  pair  of  hands  have  failed  to  do  this 
honor  to  the  feathers,  the  owner  of  that  pair  must  become 
the  new  leader,  and  strive  in  turn  to  catch  the  rest. 

From  this  illustration  the  principle  of  the  game  will  easily 
be  seen.  It  is  a  good  game  to  familiarize  the  children  widi 
the  names  of  different  animals,  and  if  "fur,"  "scales," 
" hair,"  and  so  on,  be  substituted  for  "feathers  "  occasion- 
ally, quite  a  range  of  natural  history  might  be  covered. 

—A.  if,  W.  in  GoUUn  Ruk 
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Ways  I  Have  Tried 

Christina  Mount,  Training  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Drills  in  Arithmetic 

DID  you  ever  put  the  multiplication  tables  and  the 
difficult  combinations  in  addition  on  cards,  and  use 
them  as  the  perception  cards  are  used  in  reading? 
Five  minutes,  working  rapidly,  will  review  all  the 
difficult  steps.  Do  not  waste  time  reviewing  2X2  that 
might  be  more  profitably  spent  on  11  X  12.  Do  not  have 
the  arrangement  of  cards  the  same.  Have  some  11  X  12  ; 
others  11  X  ?  =  no;  121  =:  ?  X  n.  Review  fractions 
in  the  same  way,  as :  6  =  ^  ?    ^  (36)  =  ? 

I  have  large  cards  that  I  hold  up  rapidly,  calling  on 
different  pupils  for  the  answer,  and  small  ones  for  the  chil- 
dren. These  last  I  place  on  the  desk,  fece  down.  -At  a 
given  signal,  they  turn  over  the  cards  and  give  the  answer, 
or  read  the  question  and  call  on  another  child  for  the  result. 
Then  I  have  slips  of  cardboard  having  concrete  problems  in 
the  fundamental  rules  written  upon  them;  these  are  dis- 
tributed, about  ten  at  a  lesson.  The  pupils  read  the  prob- 
lems and  analyze  them,  or  they  give  the  analysis  and  call 
upon  another  for  the  answer.  Sometimes  they  write  the 
statement  on  the  board  and  one  pupil  analyzes  while  another 
constructs  the  problem. 

Sustaining  Interest  During  the  Writing  Period 

There  was  a  time  when  the  writing  period  was  looked 
upon  as  a  breathing  spell  for  the  teacher.  She  gave  her 
imperial  commands  from  the  chair,  which  she  usually  occu- 
pied during  the  entire  period.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  her 
to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  writing  of  her  pupils. 
They  usually  wrote  a  word  or  a  line  at  a  time,  and  woe  be 
to  the  culprit  who  dared  to  proceed  to  the  second  line  until 
directed  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  teacher  laid  great  stress  upon 
voluntary  attention.  Interest  was  an  unknown  factor,  and 
laborious  effort  was  everything.  The  receptive  and 
reproductive  faculties  were  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.     Constructive  imagination  was  utterly  neglected. 

The  teacher  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  childhood  is 
the  period  of  activity,  and  the  little  children  committed 
to  her  care  lived  in  their  own  little  world,  called  imagina- 
tion. 

Childhood  is  the  period  when  everything  is  invested  with 
life.  They  personify  every  inanimate  thing,  as,  flowers, 
stones,  and  trees.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  flights  of  their 
imagination.  At  one  time  they  personify  Mother  Goose, 
and  go  sailing  to  the  moon  on  a  broom-stick,  or  masquerad- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets  as  soldiers  or  Indians.  What 
little  girl  has  not  lived  in  her  little  kingdom  of  imagination? 
What  little  girl  has  not  played  house  and  set  her  table  for  a 
great  doll  party  with  bits  of  broken  dishes?  What  little  girl 
has  not  talked  to  her  doll  in  good,  motherly  fashion  and 
scolded  it  for  some  imaginary  misbehavior? 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  education  to  use  these  activities 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Children  delight  to  ramble  through 
the  fields  of  imaginative  literature,  and  why  not  extend  this 
same  principle  to  the  writing  period  ? 

One  of  my  most  successful  methods  of  arousing  and  sus 
taining  interest  during  the  writing  lesson,  is  to  personify  the 
letters  —  giving  them  life,  making  appeal  to  the  fancy  or 
imagination  of  the  children. 

(The  meaning,  in  the  personification  of  these  letters,  becomes  more 
apparent  in  writing  than  in  print.) 

a     SL  frog. 

^,  w  are  beggars,  because  they  always  hold  out  their 
hands. 

c    a  piece  of  the  moon. 

(i    a  man  with  a  bag. 

^,  I  3L  little  boy  and  his  big  brother  who  like  to  turn 
somersaults. 

/    a  little  boy  going  to  school. 

(A  tiny  hat  on  the  head,  and  lines  added  for  feet). 


gfj9  yy  «    babies  in  long  clothes. 

h^  k    high-backed  chairs. 

/    a  kindergarten  child  with  a  ball. 

/f,  m  mountains.  Or,  the  hills  that  the  children  slide 
down  on  their  sleds. 

o  a  pocket.  See  that  you  pull  the  string  hard,  so  that 
the  pennies  will  not  fall  out. 

/    a  post  with  a  letter  box. 

q    a  trapeze  performer. 

r,  s  twins.  Just  tall  enough  to  look  over  the  window- 
sill  (the  line). 

/  little  boy  with  a  broad  collar.  Be  careful  that  you  get 
it  around  his  neck.  Sometimes  we  forget  and  put  it  on  top 
of  his  head  for  a  hat,  instead  of  a  collar. 

u    a  swing  between  two  posts. 

V    a  jumping  rope. 

X    what  father  uses  when  he  saws  wood.     (A  saw  buck.) 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  teaching  the 
punctuation  marks  and  the  signs  in  arithmetic. 

.     is  a  ball. 

,    is  a  boy  sitting  on  a  bridge,  with  his  feet  hanging  over. 

?   some  one  has  very  aptly  remarked  is  like  an  ear. 

=  the  car  tracks. 

-7-  two  balls  and  a  bat. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions,  but  a  little  thought  will 
furnish  any  teacher  with  a  number  of  illustrations  along  this 
line. 

How  I  Use  Cut  Up  Stories 

Only  the  good  readers,  or  those  who  show  improvement, 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  these  stories. 

After  the  story  has  been  distributed,*  the  pupils  read  it 
over  carefully,  then  step  to  the  board  and  write  the  difficult 
words.  I  generally  help  them  to  pronounce  by  using  dia- 
critical marks.  If  they  are  unable  to  pronounce  even  with 
this  assistance,  I  call  on  some  member  of  the  class.  The 
reason  I  do  not  give  them  much  time,  is  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the  class  waiting.  They  lose  interest.  After 
each  word  has  been  pronounced,  I  call  for  the  meaning. 
When  all  the  words  have  been  mastered,  each  child  reads 
according  to  number.  The  story  being  finished,  we  talk  it 
over ;  or  the  children  who  have  read  call  on  the  listeners  to 
reproduce ;  or  the  listeners  call  on  the  readers  to  give  their 
own  paragraph.  Sometimes,  if  the  story  is  short,  we  have  a 
written  reproduction.  Sometimes  I  number  the  pupils,  giv- 
ing as  many  numbers  as  there  are  paragraphs  in  the 
story. 

Number  One  reads  the  paragraph.  All  the  children  hav- 
ing Number  One  write  the  reproduction  of  that  particular 
paragraph.  Then  Number  Two,  and  so  on  until  the  story 
is  finished. 

Sometimes  we  exchange  these  written  paragraphs  and  talk 
over  the  mistakes.  Sometimes  I  look  over  them  and  return 
those  which  are  in  need  of  correction.  I  do  not  make  the 
corrections,  or  even  point  out  the  mistakes.  They  must 
find  them  for  themselves.  At  first,  very  few  corrections  are 
made,  but  as  time  goes  on,  they  become  very  expert  in  find- 
ing and  making  their  own  corrections.  And  before  the  end 
of  the  term  the  mistakes  become  fewer  and  fewer. 

Sometimes  I  require  the  readers  to  read  the  paragraph 
silently,  and  give  the  substance  to  the  class. 

Sometimes  each  child  receives  a  paragraph  to  put  into 
their  own  words  for  busy  work.  These  paragraphs  are  to  be 
reproduced  in  writing. 

We  only  have  time  for  this  work  once  a  week,  but  I 
always  require  a  brief  reproduction  of  the  old  before  I  give 
out  the  new. 

(  *  Is  it  ever  wise  to  select  the  difficult  words  for  spelling,  after  the 
paragraphs  have  been  distributed?  Should  not  all  this  be  done  before 
distribution,  and  thus  bold  the  attention  better?  A  story  is  not  a  spelling 
lesson.— The  Editor.) 


Make  a  living,  but  remember  there  Is  one  thing  better  thao 
making  a  living— making  a  life.— fF.  E,  Eu8$ell 


We  must  salli  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor.— IToZmes 
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I  Go  a-Visiting 

Florence  M.  Hamlin 

DID  you  ever  happen,  in  your  school  visiting  days,  to 
arrive  at  your  destination  just  a  trifle  earlier  than 
you  intended  ?  Such  a  fate  was  mine  one  day.  The 
cars  were  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  time,  so  that  my 
arrival  at  Miss  Clark's  room  was  simultaneous  with  the  ring- 
ing of  the  "  second  bell."  My  welcome  was  most  cordial, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  children  received  just  as  cordial  a 
one  as  they  entered  "with  shining  morning  faces  "  (to  mis- 
quote Shakespeare),  "going  willingly  to  school."  Each 
child,  after  speaking  some  word  of  greeting,  went  quietly  to 
a  drawer  in  Miss  Clark's  desk  to  get  his  paper  for  his  morn- 
ing work.  Several  children  came  in  together,  one  holding  a 
tiny  box  in  his  hand,  preceded  by  a  herald,  who  announced, 
"  O  Miss  Clark,  just  see  what  Harold's  got ! " 

"  Such  a  beauty  butterfly  !  " 

"W\ll  ours  be  like  that  when  it  comes  out?  " 

Miss  Clark's  admiration  fully  equalled  that  of  the  children. 

'*Ours  will  be  even  lovelier  than  this,  but  this  is  a.  beauty. 
Where  did  it  come  from,  Harold?  " 

"  Oh,  my  papa's  got  lots  and  he  said  I  might  give  this  to 
you,  because  you  like  bugs  and  things." 

Being  duly  thanked,  Harold  proudly  bore  his  prize  to  the 
low  book-case  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  shelf. 

Presently  the  "  last  bell "  rang  and  fifty  pairs  of  hands 
were  folded,  without  a  word  or  look  from  Miss  Clark.  She 
stepped  quietly  to  her  desk  and  taking  up  her  Bible,  which  I 
noticed  was  not  the  usual  mournfully  bound  volume,  but  one 
with  a  soft  brown  leather  cover,  pleasant  just  to  look  at. ' 
To  my  surprise,  teacher  and  children,  in  unison,  repeated : 
"  Consider  the  ravens,  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap:  which 
have  neither  storehouse  nor  bam  and  God  feedeth  them." 

The  children  seemed  so  small,  just  barely  five,  most  of 
them,  yet  they  repeated  this  passage  as  though  they  under- 
stood what  they  were  saying,  and  as  Miss  Clark  gently  closed 
the  Bible  every  little  head  was  bowed,  and  every  little  voice 
repeated :  "  Dear  Father,  help  us  all  the  day  in  our  work 
and  in  our  play.  Amen."  And  then,  like  birds,  their  voices 
rose  in  the  old,  old  "Doxology  "  : 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  throng. 
Praise  God,  the  Father,  in  your  song. 

It  was  SO  simply  beautiful,  more  so  than  one  can  imagine 
who  has  never  heard  little  childish  voices  raised  in  the  song 
of  our  forefathers. 

Then  followed  some  songs,  and  a  memory  gem  or  two, 
after  which  the  routine  work  began,  but "  that  is  another 
story." 

The  morning  was  all  too  short,  and  at  its  close  I  accepted 
Miss  Clark's  invitation  to  lunch,  as  she  assured  me  the 
larder  always  held  enough  for  one  more.  I  was  anxious  to 
find  out  more  in  regard  to  her  plan  for  devotional  exercises, 
and  she  readily  answered  my  questions. 

Her  plan  was  laid  out  for  each  month,  some  suggestive 
selections  from  various  portions  of  the  Bible  being  chosen. 
I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  copying  them. 

For  January,  as  befitted  the  season,  either  Psalm  cxlvii, 
16: 

}Ie  giveth  snow  like  wool.     He  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes; 

or  Fsa]m  xxiii,  i : 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.     I  shall  not  want. 

For  February  was  chosen  Matthew  v;  8  : 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Psalm  Lxvii,  5  : 

Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O  God,  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee. 

Psalm  XIX,  I  : 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God :  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork. 

For  March  the  whole  of  Psalm  c,  also  Matthew  v,  8,  9  : 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 

In  teaching  this  Beatitude  Miss  Clark  said,  "  *  Peace- 
makers '  should  be  explained,  for,  on  asking  one  day  for  the 
significance-  of  the  words,  was  informed  that  */w^-makers 
were  dressmakers.' " 

In  April  comes  the  joyful  Canticle  n,  11-13  : 

For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  and  the  time  of  singing  of  birds  is 
come  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grapes  give  a  good  smell. 

For  May  the  first  and  second  commandments,  Mark  xn, 
31  and  32. 
The  choice  for  June  was  Matthew  v,  16  : 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 

In  September  use  was  made  of  either  I  Kings  m,  8  and  9  : 

For  I  am  but  a  little  child.  1  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in. 
Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart, 

or  Colossians  iii,  20  : 

Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things :  for  this  is  well  pleasing  to 
the  Lord. 

October  bringing  the  suggestion  of  approaching  harvest, 
the  children  had  learned  Psalm  lxv,  13  : 

The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks :  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over 
with  corn :  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

November  being  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  selection 
referred  to  above,  Luke  xii,  24,  had  been  learned,  and  was 
soon  to  be  followed  by  John  iv,  35  : 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields  for  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest. 

The  Christmas  spirit  prevailed  during  December  and  the 
spirit  of  giving,  not  getting,  was  delicately  inculcated  from 
Acts  XX,  35. 

Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

For  two  weeks  preceding  the  day  of  days,  Miss  Clark  read 
Luke  II,  7-18,  each  morning,  and  the  interest  did  not  appear 
less  on  the  kist  morning  than  on  the  first. 

Like  "Sweet  Cicely's"  boy,  I  asked  "Why?"  and  found 
that  Miss  Clark  believed  that  the  Bible  held  a  store  of 
memory  gems  of  unsurpassed  value  and  children  could  not 
begin  too  young  to  be  taught  the  beauties  of  its  noble  liter- 
ature and  the  high  standard  it  teaches.  Many  times  chil- 
dren have  said  to  her  on  Monday  morning,  "  Our  minister 
read  that  yesterday."  It  helped  the  growth  of  the  child's 
moral  nature  more  than  we  can  realize. 

"But  you  don't  have  the  children  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  I  said. 

"No,  not  yet.  They  are  not  ready  for  it.  I  heard 
extracts  once  from  a  set  of  papers,  written  by  fifth  grade 
pupils,  which  were  a  revelation  to  me  of  how  little  meaning 
many  phrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  have  to  the  childish  mind. 
The  class  were  asked  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
jumble  of  meaningless  words  was  appalling.  Who  was  to 
blame  ?  I  confess  we  first  grade  teachers  must  have  been, 
partially,  for  afterward  I  listened  carefully  to  my  own  class 
and  heard  such  things  as  this : 

"  *  Harold  be  thy  name.' 

"  *  Give  us  our  tresses.'* 
.   "  *  Christ's  is  the  glory.' 

"  *  Dine  in  the  kingdom.* 

"  I  decided  simplicity  was  best  for  little  ones,  so  we  use 
just  the  simplest  prayer  and  verses  all  can  understand. 

"'The  Doxology'?  My  reason  for  not  teaching  the 
Othodox  word  i§,  that  in  a  public  school,  where  Jew  and 
Gentile  meet  on  common  ground^  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
offend." 


Not  the  good  thing  we  accomplish,  but  the  better  thing  we  plan, 
Not  achievement,  bat  ideal,  Is  the  meajsare  of  a  roan. 

^Samuel  F.  Cole 
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Kathkrinb  Parker 
Moderate 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 


p  I.  Nights    are        cold  and 

p  2.  Woods    are  hushed  and 

mfi.  Fruit      and       nuts  are 

fi^^  Hearth  -  fires       all  are 
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Days      are  warm 

Leaves   are  brown 
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Homes  are  full 
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gone        to  sleep, 
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No  -  vera  -  ber's  here, 
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No-vem  -  ber's  here. 
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An  Old-Fashioned  Story 

(The  following  story  it  Uken  from  "  Little  Pilgrimi  at  Plymouth,"  •  a 
cfaanning  book  for  the  children  in  November.  The  phraseology  of  the 
story,  as  given  here,  differs  somewhat  from  the  book,  as  it  has  been  con- 
densed and  adapted  for  school  reading  and  story  telling,  but  I  trust  the 
flavor  has  not  been  lost. — The  EorroR.) 


I 


WILL  tell  you  a  true  story  about  my  grandmother's 
young  days,"  Uncle  Tom  said  one  day  when  the  chil- 
dren were  leasing  him  for  a  story.  Uncle  Tom  was  a 
great  story  teller.  "  She  told  me  this  when  she  was 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year.  But  we  must  not  think  of  her  as 
old  while  I  tell  this  story,  but  as  a  young  girl  —  Molly  — 
with  sunny  eyes  and  a  face  free  from  care. 

"  Molly  had  a  good  education  for  her  day,  for  girls  didn't 
go  to  college  then.  They  talked  about '  schooling  girls '  at 
a  Plymouth  town  meeting,  and  whether  the  state  ought  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  going  to  school  just  as  it  paid  for 
the  boys.  After  talking  it  over,  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  have  one  hour  of  school  after  the  boys  had  got 
through.  One  man  said  he  didn't  want  a  woman  looking 
over  his  shoulder  when  he  was  writing  and  telling  him  how 
to  spell. 

"But  Molly  learned  to  read  and  to  spell  and  learned 
arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  and  a  little  geography, 
and,  greatest  of  all,  a  little  English  grammar  1  She  could 
tell  the  moods  and  tenses,  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  and 
knew  a  conjunction  when  she  saw  it.  Not  many  girls  could 
do  that  in  those  days.  Her  fame  spread  far  and  wide  and 
Captain  Israel  Holmes  came  up  and  asked  her  to  go  to 
Manomet  and  teach  the  district  |chool.  He  offered  her  a 
large  sum  foi  those  days — one  dollar  a  week  and  board 
round. 

"  The  journey  had  to  be  made  on  horseback,  and  although 
it  was  only  twenty  miles  it  seemed  so  far  in  those  days,  that 
her  parents  might  not  hear  from  her  all  summer ;  so  they 
were  not  very  anxious  for  her  to  go.  And  then  she  was  so 
full  of  fun  I  Would  she  be  able  to  conduct  herself  with 
propriety  so  far  from  home  ? 

*'  But  Molly  was  anxious  to  go,  and  so,  one  Saturday 
morning  Captain  Israel  and  his  wife  started  on  their  journey. 
His  wife  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  both  on  one  horse, 
and  Molly  on  a  second  horse  with  her  luggage  behind  her  — 

PilcrinM  at  Plymouth."    By  Frances  A.  Humphrey.    Conffreaational 
OolPubluhing  Society,  ^ * 


•"Uttle 
Soaday  School 


,  Boston.    $1.35. 


not  a  very  great  wardrobe,  petticoats  and  short-gowns  for 
every  day  and  a  white  dimity  for  Sundays. 

<' Grandmother  Molly  told  us  that  her  teaching  school 
that  summer  was  a  great  success.  On  Saturday  she  taught 
the  children  their  Catechism  from  the  old  New  England 
Primer.    Did  you  ever  see  one?    Did  you  ever  hear 

**  In  Adam's  Fall, 
We  sinned  aU? 

"  I  have  the  very  little  copy  out  of*  which  Molly  learned 
her  Catechism. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  sixteen  weeks  Molly  received  sixteen 
silver  dollars.  Then  she  started  for  home  alone.  The 
Captain's  wife  was  ill  and  Molly  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
wait  for  them  to  go  with  her.  She  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  was  a  brave  and  fearless  woman.  '  What 
was  there  to  be  afraid  of?'  she  asked;  'woodchucks  or 
squirrels?'  The  Indians  had  become  tame  and  she  had  had 
three  litde  Indian  children  in  her  school  all  summer.  And 
then  her  horse,  Baal !  He  was  so  swift  he  could  take  her 
away  from  anything  but  a  whirlwind.  This  was  the  way  she 
answered  Captain  Israel  when  he  begged  her  to  wait  till  he 
could  go  with  her. 

''So  one  October  morning  Molly  started  alone  for  the 
twenty-mile  ride  home.  Baal  was  a  fiery  creature,  but  he 
was  gentle  to  Molly  and  would  come  to  her  call  anywhere. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  sky  was  blue  —  the  kind  of  blue  that 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  harvest  was  only 
partially  gathered  in,  and  great  heaps  of  golden  pumpkins 
lay  in  the  fields  and  comers  of  the  dooryards,  and  piles  of 
red  and  yellow  apples  were  in  the  trees  in  the  orchards. 
The  com-husking  was  going  on  and  Molly  could  see  the 
buskers  at  their  work  when  the  great  barn  doors  were  flung 
open.  The  golden-rod  and  the  purple  asters  bloomed  all 
along  the  roadside  just  as  they  do  for  us.  There  were 
blackberry  vines  and 'burdocks  and  wild  rose  hips  and  soft 
winged  seeds  all  ready  to  go  sailing  away,  just  as  there  were 
last  October.  The  air  was  full  of  delicious  scents  of  fruit 
and  the  fresh,  cool  sea  breeze  came  in  in  a  long  sweep  across 
the  cape  from  the  Atlantic. 

"  Molly  rode  along  slowly,  enjoying  everything  and  nod> 
ding  to  the  buskers  in  the  bam,  the  women  at  their  kitchen 
doors,  and  to  the  children  who  were  out  with  their  baskets 
and  pails  for  their  beechnuts  and  plums.  Now  she  had 
come  to  the  woods,  a  stretch  of  eight  miles.    The  trees 
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were  in  their  glory  and  the  hickories  beside  the  road  seemed 
to  flood  the  earth  with  a  golden  radiance.  The  sumachs 
blazed  and  here  and  there  was  a  purple  ash,  and  the  fringed 
gentian  lifted  its  heavenly  blue  in  one  open  glade.  In  the 
pine  woods  Baal's  footfalls  fell  silently  upon  the  mats  of 
brown  needles. 

"  After  Molly  had  gone  three  miles  out  of  the  eight  and 
was  in  the  denser  part  of  the  wood,  suddenly  a  man  darted 
from  a  thicket  and  caught  at  BaaFs  bridle  1  The  horse 
shied^  gave  one  great  bound  and  was  off — Molly  holding 
firmly  the  reins  —  her  Pilgrim  blood  was  up  and  every 
faculty  on  the  alert.  As  Baal  sprang  she  had  caught  sight 
of  a  horse  in  the  thicket  and  knew  in  a  moment  that  the 
man  would  follow  —  and  there  were  five  miles  between  her 
and  safety !  She  thought  of  the  sixteen  dollars  in  her 
saddle-bags  —  Ma/ was  what  he  wanted.  She  first  thought 
she  would  throw  the  money  to  him  and  escape.  But  it 
seemed  cowardly  to  lose  her  whole  summer's  work  after  this 
fashion  and  she  determined  to  keep  it  and  dash  on  as  fast 
as  her  horse  could  carry  her. 

"'  Go  on  I  on  Baal !  and  we'll  see  who  will  win  1 '  she  said. 

"  She  heard  the  quick  coming  footsteps  of  the  horse 
behind  and  she  put  Baal  to  his  utmost  speed.  She  knew  he 
was  fast  and  willing  and  she  resolved  to  trust  him.  She 
encouraged  him,  she  caressed  him  with  words  he  understood. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  sped  like  the  wind.  The  foot- 
steps behind  could  be  plainly  heard^  but  they  did  not  gain 
upon  her. 

"Suddenly  her  heart  stood  still,  for  she  felt  her  saddle 
slipping  under  her.  What  could  she  do?  She  must  jump 
off  and  tighten  the  girth.  There  was  no  other  way.  She 
jumped  to  the  ground,  drew  the  buckles  tightly  with  hands 
that  did  not  tremble  though  she  heard  the  pursuing  steps 
coming  nearer  every  moment.  The  danger  acted  like  a 
stimulant  as  it  does  when  a  man  is  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
All  the  courage  of  Molly's  Pilgrim  ancestry  was  roused 
within  her.  After  tightening  the  straps,  she  sprang  lightly  to 
her  seat  and  was  off  like  the  wind.  The  pursuer  had  drawn 
nearer  when  she  paused,  but  she  would  not  yield. 

"  The  woods  had  begun  to  grow  thinner  by  this  time  and 
glimpses  of  the  open  country  could  be  seen  far  ahead. 
Just  then  a  horseman  suddenly  came  into  view  riding 
towards  her.  It  was  Jack,  one  of  the  boys  from  her  old 
home-town.  He  was  astonished  to  see  Molly  riding  at  such 
breakneck  speed  and  drew  one  side  so  as  not  to  be  run  over. 
Molly  drew  rein  and  rapidly  explained  the  situation. 

"  Just  then  the  highway  man  came  up,  saw  Jack  on  horse- 
back, turned  his  horse  and  rode  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Jack  shot  a  pistol  into  the  air  to  let  the  man  know  what 
would  happen  if  he  should  come  back.  Then  Jack  explained. 
He  had  been  to  Plymouth  on  business,  heard  that  Molly 
was  coming  back  that  day  and  had  ridden  out  to  meet  her. 
But  Molly  always  declared  that  the  good  Baal  would  have 
carried  her  through  all  fight  if  help  had  not  come. 

"  So  Jack  and  the  little  grandmother  rode  home  through 
the  Pilgrim  land  together.  And,  shall  I  tell  you,  that,  in 
after  years.  Jack  married  the  little  Molly  and  became  my  own 
grandfather?" 


Games 

Flora  Elmer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  following  game  can  be  used,  with  a  few  variations, 
in  any  one  of  the  grades,  and  will  be  found  helpful  to  fill  in 
those  five  or  ten  minutes  before  recess,  or  some  odd 
moments  when  a  little  recreation  seems  desirable. 

A  child  is  chosen,  who  steps  before  the  class,  and  says : 
'^  I  am  thinking  of  an  animal."  In  succession  each  child  in 
the  room  suggests  an  animal  and  is  answered  by  the  first 
child  as  the  case  may  demand. 

The  child  who  guesses  the  animal  thought  of  by  the 
leader,  takes  his  place  before  the  class.  He,  in  turn,  must 
think  of  something  belonging  to  another  class  of  objects. 
It  is  often  amusing,  as  well  as  surprising,  to  learn  a  child's 
mode  of  generalization. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  must  give  some  assistance  to  bring 


about  a  new  line  of  thought.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
to  think  about  in  a  Connecting  Class :  a  bird,  a  flower,  a  tree, 
a  number  from  1-20,  a  number  from  50-70,  a  color,  a  great 
man,  a  coin,  a  day,  a  month,  a  teacher  in  our  school,  a  girl's 
name,  a  boy's  name,  a  letter,  a  sound,  an  occupation,  a  tool, 
a  cooking  utensil,  a  song,  a  memory  gem,  a  city,  a  fruit,  a 
vegetable,  etc. 

All  answers  must  be  given  promptly,  if  child  is  not  ready, 
he  forfeits  his  chance  at  guessing. 

Second  Grade 

I  am  thinking  of  solid,  form,  measure,  something  round 
like  a  sphere,  shaped  like  a  cube,  shaped  like  a  hemisphere, 
shaped  like  a  cylinder,  wild  animal,  wild  flower,  domestic 
animal,  even  number  from  20-40,  odd  number  from  30-50. 

When  played  in  a  Third  Grade,  bring  in  Geography. 

Think  of  a  river  in  a  city,  a  street,  a  ward,  a  public  build- 
ing, man  in  public  oflice,  a  park,  a  street-car  line,  any  body 
of  water  or  portion  of  land,  a  state,  etc. 

Fourth  Grade 

Country,  Ocean,  Peninsula,  Lake,  Strait,  Isthmus,  Island, 
Large  River,  Mountain  Range,  a  River  in  home  sta^e,  city, 
a  neighboring  state,  a  multiple  of  6,  etc. 

Fifth  Grade 

Think  of  a  great  general,  battle,  year  of  a  great  battle, 
State  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Pacific  Coast,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
City  on  the  Mississippi,  etc. 

Another  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  game  is  to  let  one 
child  in  the  room  hum  the  melody  of  a  song  while  the  rest 
tell  the  name  of  the  song.  To  train  the  ear  let  several 
children  step  into  the  cloak-room,  choose  a  child  to  hum  a 
well-known  song  and  expect  the  children  in  the  cloak  room 
to  tell  name  of  child  as  well  as  name  of  song. 


^H>^^M^/Vv 


Come,  Little  Leaves 
"  Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day, 
"  Over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play. 

Put  on  yoiu:  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 

For  the  summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  low  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering  one  and  all. 
Over  the  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

Dancing  and  whirling  the  little  leaves  went ; 
Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were  content 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  coverlet  over  their  heads. — SeL 
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Through  Highways  and  Across 
Lots     IIP 

Our  Puritan  Pilgrimage 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THE  delightful  part  of  our  pilgrimage  was  that  it  dis- 
covered itself.  We  were  crossing  Holland,  being  due 
in  Germany  at  a  given  date,  when  we  decided  to 
steal  a  day  at  Rotterdam.  We  were  always  doing 
this,  breaking  our  journey  when  the  fancy  seized  us.  In 
fact,  not  being  handicapped  by  a  setded  route  we  zigzagged 
across  Europe  and  our  own  trip  became  a  series  of  surprises 
to  us.  Not  expecting  to  stop  in  Holland  we  had  not 
learned  the  money,  provided  ourselves  with  maps,  nor  even 
committed  to  memory  a  few  of  Ollendorf's  magic  sentences. 
This  will  explain  some  of  our  brilliant  experiences. 

Here   we  were  with  one  day.     Quaint  little  Holland ! 

.What  should  we  see?    Delfshaven,  if  we  could,  where  the 

Pilgrims  had  set  sail  on  their  memorable  journey  to  America. 

We  started  out  and  knowing  no  Dutch,  simply  went 
up  to  the  first  intelligent  person  we  saw  and  said,  "  Delfs- 
haven." She  pointed  along  the  canal  under  a  bridge  where 
we  found  a  large  sign  with  the  word  "  Delfshaven  "  and  the 
hours  of  starting.  As  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  canal, 
we  rightly  supposed  that  it  was  a  boat  we  were  to  take.  By 
the  time-table  we  had  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait,  so 
we  hung  around  until  a  startling  fact  occurred  to  us.  They 
use  two  kinds  of  time  in  Rotterdam,  one  **  town  time  "  and 
the  other  "  railroad  time,  with  the  very  slight  (  ?)  difference 
of  an  hour  between  them.  Which  was  this?  Our  watches 
were  train  time  and  alas,  this  was  the  other.  No  use  of 
waiting  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    We  would  go  by  train. 

Somebody  who  guessed  at  my  meaning  put  us  on  board  a 
street-car  for  the  station.  We  had  no  idea  what  the  fare 
was,  so  we  took  a  handful  of  small  change  and  held  it 
open  to  the  conductor  who  carefully  selected  one  piece, 
holding  it  up  so  that  all  the  passengers  near  us  should  see 
that  he  had  not  taken  advantage  of  our  ignorance,  to  which 
they  solemnly  nodded  approval. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  I  repeated  my  magic  word 
"  Delfehaven,"  only  to  be  greeted  by  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  respectful  Dutch  explanation  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. "  Well  then.  Delft !"  I  knew  that  was  a  large  town 
and  the  trains  must  run  there.  I  could  probably  get  to 
Delfshaven  from  there.  But  no,  the  honest  ticket  agent 
would  not  sell  me  a  ticket  for  Delft  when  he  knew  I  ought 
not  to  go  there.  "  No  1  no  !  Stoom-tram  !  Stoom-tram  I " 
Not  understanding  this,  I  answered  in  one  of  my  elaborate 
sentences,  "Pilgrims — Delfshaven — America."  He  grew 
more  and  more  excited,  nodded  and  reiterated  <<  Stoom- 
tram,"  and  pointed  out  of  the  door.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  retire  gracefully. 

Once  out  in  the  street  we  approached  a  police  officer  and 
said  our  new  lesson,  ''Sfffom-tramJ'  He  pointed  down  the 
road  and  we  went.  Our  discouraged,  perplexed  faces  made 
a  courteous  Holland  gentleman  offer  assistance.  He  knew 
very  little  English.  My  father  tried  him  in  French,  but  we 
finally  found  German  a  common  tongue.  He  explained  that 
"  stoom-tram  "  instead  of  being  some  kind  of  a  stone  vehicle, 
was  a  street  railway,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  an  engine. 

Safely  placed  at  last,  we  passed  through  Rotterdam,  out 
into  the  open  country  and  on  toward  our  destination. 
I  'elfshaven  is  a  tiny  village  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  canal 
connecting  Delft  and  Leyden.  The  river  Maas  is  Holland's 
jng  sea  harbor  along  which  pass  the  largest  vessels.  It 
v.as  to  Delfshaven  on  the  river  Maas  that  the  Speedwell 
came  to  take  the  little  band  of  English  Puritans  to  help 
found  a  new  colony  in  America.  We  looked  down  the  quaint 
canal  leading  to  the  open  water,  along  which  the  Pilgrims 
harl  come  from  Leyden,  and  felt  that  it  might  have  been  but 
yesterday.  On  each  side  lay  the  canal  boats  with  the  pic- 
tur'^sque  Dutch  fishing  boats  near  them.  Many  of  these 
were  bright  with  flowers  showing  them  to  be  homes  as  well. 
One  dear  little  Dutch  maiden  with  golden  hair  gazed  at  us 
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from  a  deck  near  by.  Around  her  were  the  boxes  of  plants 
which  her  mother  was  tending,  glancing  up  now  and  then  at 
the  strangers.  We  stood  on  the  bridge  and  looked  along 
the  peaceful  water,  framed  with  the  quaint  shipping  and 
fringe  of  trees,  and  imagined  the  sad  hearts  that  had  traveled 
along  it  so  long  ago  on  their  way  to  make  a  second  venture 
into  the  unknown. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  canal  lay  the  street,  where  we 
could  just  see  the  Pilgrim  church  through  the  trees.  Here 
the  Pilgrims  had  assembled  for  their  last  service.  It  was 
closed,  but  we  found  the  care-taker  in  a  small  adjoining 
house  which  was  formerly  the  parsonage.  Dear  old  soul, 
she  tried  her  best  to  explain  everything  to  these  non-Dutch 
speaking  travelers.  We  paid  our  "toegang"  at  so  much 
"  per  persoon  "  and  entered  the  church. 

The  building  was  a  small  one,  the  roof  supported  by  pil- 
lars, and  containing  many  of  the  old  square  pews.  The 
pulpit,  a  very  high  one  reached  by  stairs,  is  in  the  center 
some  distance  from  the  end.  Back  of  the  pulpit  are  long, 
straight,  bench-like  pews.  In  the  large  vestry  room  to  the 
right  we  w^re  shown  the  old  communion  service  and  several 
interesting  Puritan  pictures.  Beautiful  copies  of  the  paint- 
ing, "  The  Pilgrims'  First  Service  in  America,"  can  be  bought 
here  in  this  old  church  of  their  last  Holland  service.  "Die 
original  was  lost  at  sea  some  years  ago  when  on  its  way  to 
America. 

As  we  left  we  passed  through  the  side  door,  out  into  the 
tiny  garden  beside  the  church  where  the  bright  flowers  of 
to-day  were  lifting  their  heads  from  the  same -beds  of  two 
hundred  years  ago.  To  the  low-ceilinged  parsonage  our 
kindly  guide  led  us,  where  we  rested  for  a  moment,  and  I 
tucked  carefully  away  the  brilliant  orange-colored  blossom 
gathered  from  the  tiny  flower-bed.  Farther  on  we  came  to 
the  embarking  place*  The  base  of  an  old  windmill  ^llen 
into  decay  made  us  wonder  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  scene 
upon  which  the  Pilgrims  gazed  as  they  left  the  little  village. 
How  incomprehensible  this  departure  must  have  been  to  the 
good  Hollanders.  They  could  not  understand  why,  when 
the  English  colony  had  found  refuge  in  Holland  from  the 
religious  persecution  of  their  own,  land,  they  should  now  be 
unhappy  and  anxious  to  go.  But  the  few  years  which  the 
English  had  spent  in  Holland  had  taught  them  that  if  their 
principles  and  customs  were  to  be  preserved  they  must  seek 
another  home.  Their  children  were  growing  up  in  the 
Dutch  ways  and  the  lax  observance  of  the  Sabbath  troubled 
them  greatly.  And  so  this  little  company  gathered  there  at 
Delfshaven,  bidding  goodbye  to  the  sorrowing  Dutch,  leav- 
ing in  their  care  the  aged  of  their  number  soon  to  embark 
on  a  longer  voyage,  libe  Speedwell^  in  which  they  hoped  to 
reach  America,  lay  waiting  there  to  carry  them  to  Plymouth, 
England,  where  she  was  to  be  joined  by  her  sister  ship,  the 
Mayflower.  Here  in  old  Delfshaven  to-day  there  must  be 
the  descendants  of  many  of  those  who  watched  the  departure 
of  the  Puritans. 

We  left  the  quiet  village  in  which  we  had  heard  no  sound 
that  afternoon  but  once  when,  with  a  clatter  of  little  wooden 
shoes,  two  or  three  children  came  at  full  swing  around  the 
comer,  only  to  stop  and  walk  respectfully  past  the  strangers 
who  would  have  given  anything  for  a  little  chat  if  only  a 
common  tongue  could  have  been  found.  Two  weeks  later, 
and  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  England,  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting  over  the  little  church  on  the  highland. 
Beautiful  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  Delfshaven  Pilgrims 
after  their  stormy  voyage  in  the  unseaworthy  Speedwell. 

While  waiting  there  for  the  tender  in  which  a  modem 
pilgrim  was  to  join  her  party,  there  sailed  by  us  one  of  the 
old-time  ten-gun  brigs.  Picturesque  but  tiny  she  appeared 
beside  the  <<  liner."  Yet  no  larger  than  this  had  been  the 
Mayflower  on  which  had  been  finally  crowded  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Speedwell  as  well.  There  lingered  long  in 
the  minds  of  the  Puritans  the  kindness  of  the  people  of 
Plymouth  during  those  trying  days,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  in  grateful  remembrance  they  named  their  new  colony 
Plymouth. 

More  than  a  year  after,  we  visited  Plymouth,  Mass.,  thus 
completing  the  story  begun  at  Delfshaven.  All  the  wonder- 
ful history  of  the  little  colony  in  this  country  meant  so  much 
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more  to  us  for  having  seen  the  ground  made  sacred  by  their 
footsteps  in  the  old  world.  Delfehaven — Old  Plymouth — 
New  Plymouth  ;  the  cord  that  binds  them  has  woven  through 
it  the  red  strand  of  undying  devotion  to  principle  which 
was  the  bulwark  of  the  New  Republic. 


My  Neighbor 


Dear  Katktrine  ■:■ 

We  have  been  separated  for  so  long  a  time — just 
think>  I  have  only  seen  you  once  since  we  left  the  old  Nor- 
mal—  that,  were  it  not  for  our  very  faithful  correspondence, 
I  should  not  feel  sure  of  your  sympathy  in  the  very  trying 
case  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you.  However,  we  are  so  in 
touch  with  each  other,  that  I  know  you  will  see  the  matter 
from  my  point  of  view  and  I  rest  assured  that  you  will  agree 
I  have  a  most  aggravating  neighbor.  What  shall  I  do  with 
her? 

To  begin  with,  as  you  know,  I /am  a  "  real  good  "  teacher. 
My  children  behave  beautifully,  never  whisper,  alwayis 
"  show  oflE "  for  company,  and  go  to  the  next  grade  well 
prepared.  I  have  a  very  nice  routine  of  work,  and  have 
not  changed  my  methods  for  a  number  of  years,  the  old 
ones  work  so  well.  I  have  been  perfectly  contented 
and  have  not  tried  to  be  or  do  anything  outside  my  ordinary 
custom — why  should  I,  when  my  school  went  well  enough. 
Pfi^ydays  and  vacations  have  come  and  gone  with  gratifying 
regularity,  and  I  iwis  a  happy  woman  until  my  neighbor 
appeared  on  my  school  horizon  and  upset  my  quiet  little 
worlcl. 

Miss  F entered  the  lowest  grade  room,  next  door  to 

me,  three  years  ago,  unheralded  and  unsung — a  quiet  mouse 
of  a  woman  with  big  brown  eyes.  Little  did  she  indicate  by 
her  appearance  in  those  first  days  her  anarchistic  tendencies, 
but,  from  the  light  of  later  experience,  I  realize  her  plans 
were  laid  and  her  spirit  was  working. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  certain  facts  began  to  force  them- 
selves on  my  attention  and  the  ideas  roused  by  them 
obstinately  refused  to  be  repressed. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  use  in  stopping  in  my  neighbor's 
room  for  a  comfortable  little  grumble  at  the  ways  of  the 
"  powers  that  be,"  because  one  was  always  met  by  some 
weakly  charitable  excuse  that  really  did  throw  a  different 
light  on  things,  if  it  were  not  so  much  easier  to  look  at  the 
dark  side. 

Then  one  was  apt  to  be  stirred  from  a  state  of  placidity, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  John  and  Mary  know  all  the  tables, 
by  agitating  and  pernicious  sentiments  that  from  time 
to  time  adorned  my  neighbor's  blackboards.  I  will  simply 
quote  one  and  you  can  judge  by  that  their  disquieting 
tendencies : 

^^We  must  keep  growing  all  the  time  in  order  to  stay 
where  we  are^'^ 

You  can  well  believe  such  a  peculiar  sentiment  would  dis- 
turb a  contented  pedagogue  of  years  and  experience. 

After  some  months  of  being  confronted  with  varying 
quotations  of  the  same  trend,  I  became  so  affected  by  the 
baleful  influence  that  I  was  moved  to  place  Browning's 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough,"  etc., 

on  a  secluded  section  of  my  boards,  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
I  have  not  had  a  self-satisfied  day  since." 

Time  and  space  are  too  short  to  recount  all  the  dis- 
turbing ways  of  my  neighbor.  Christmas  Day  brings  for  every 
one  of  our  teaching  force  a  fragrant  carnation  with  a  very 
special  message.  The  quiet,  frumpy  teacher  in  the  corner 
who  comes  and  goes  without  much  notice  from  the  rest  of 
us  is  walked  off  for  a  trip  to  the  woods ;  or  at  teachers' 
meetings  she  is  called  into  the  midst  of  us  and  referred  to 
respectfully,  until  she  sits  up  straighter  and  really  seems  to 
think  she  "  belongs." 

In  the  morning  the  room  of  this  neighbor  of  mine  is  a 
rendezvous  where  for  a  moment  we  stop  and  exchange  smiles 
and  greetings  before  business  commences.  I  ask  you — 
woul(bi't  you  feel  obliged  to  struggle  against  the  absurd 


notion  that  you,  yourself,  might  have  found  it  a  gracious 
pleasure  to  have  helped  replace  armed  neutrality  by  friendly 
relations  ? 

She  has  hypnotized  the  children  into  the  belief  that  she. 
is  adorable.  They  weep  wl^en  they  leave  her,  which  is. most 
trying  to  me  whp  receive  them,  and  reduces  me  to  endeav- 
oring to  piece  on  where  she  left  off.  A  request  for  her 
diagnosis  of  some  bad  boy  brings  forth,  not  accounts  of  his 
early  crimes,  but  some  overlooked  fact  of  heredity,  environ* 
ment,  or  physical  defect,  which  makes  me  feel  lacking  in 
common  sense,  because  I  had  not  seen  it  for  myself.  No 
use  for  me  now  to  make  a  class  of  the  submerged  teijith  and 
flood  it  with  busy  work.  They  have  been  so  individualized 
that  they  ckmor  for  special  attention  and  they  "have  to 
have  it." 

Again — how  pestered  I  am  with  mothers  I  She  positively 
courts  their  society.  Little  mothers'  meetings  are  very 
common  in  the  next  room,' one  group  at  a  time,  at  which 
functions  my  neighbor  parades  in  silk-lined  skirts  and  serves 
refreshments  with  the  air  of  the  leader  of  a  salon.  (Which 
reminds  me  to  tell  you  that  she  is  a  most  extravagant  little 
piece-  My  thrifty  way  of  wearing  last  year's  shirt-waist  and 
the  skirt  left  over  ifrom  my  last  but  one  outing  suit,  I  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  think  I  must  modify,  I  feel  so 
shabby  beside  her  dainty  freshness.  So  you  see  here  is 
another  evil  of  my  aggravating  neighbor.) 

To  return  to  the  mothers.  These  symposiums  lead 
to  separate  visits  which  even  continue  into  my  own  room, 
although  I  have\  always  maintained  the  "  closed  door  "  as 
far  as  practicable. 

And  so  it  goes.  When  I  am  sure  I  have  sounded  all  her 
depths,  that  no  new  turn  can  be  taken,  no  new  device 
shown,  she  breaks  out  in  some  different  way,  until  I  fear  she 
is  really  inexhaustible. 

What  ahall  I  do  with  my  neighbor?  I  will  tell  you, 
Katherine,  what  I  am  doing.  Tlianking  God  every  day 
that  such  a  fine,  sweet  woman  is  ennobling  our  profession, 
and  that  she  has  shaken  me  out  of  a  lethargy  which  bade 
fair  to  turn  me  into  a  Rip  Van  Winkle.  In  fact,  as  I  look 
back  on  the  almost  forgotten  enthusiasm  of  twenty  years 
ago,  I  think  I  have  emerged  from  one  of  Rip's  soundest 
naps. 

Your  awakened  friend,    .     x 
Mary. 


Mayfiower^Scissors*  cutting 


April  in  November 

Tie  April  Jn  November, 
If  you  will  make  it  so. 

Or  Maytlme  in  December, 
Despite  the  falling  snoWi 

If  only  you*U  remember 
Your  smiles  make  roses  blow. 

'Tis  spring  in  autumn  weather, 
If  you  will  sing  all  day, 

And  smiles  and  songs  together 
Turn  winter  into  May ; 

The  snow  will  be  like  heather, 
If  only  you  are  gay.-^i9eZ, 


— JIf.  H,  B. 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country    III 

The  Heinzelmannchen 

Alice  E.  Allkn 

LONG  ago,  when  fairies  were  as  thick  as  flowers,  when 
wishes  came  to  pass  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
made,  and  when  all  ^lanne^  of  wonderful  things 
happened  day  and  night,  there  lived  in  the  Rhine 
Country  a  race  of  tiny  beings  called  the  Heinzelmannchen. 
During  the  day  they  could  never  be  seen.  Whether  they 
Hved  in  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhine 
itself  no  one  can  say.  They  might  have  hidden  away  in 
fiower-cups  or  sea-shells,  they  were  s©  airily  fairily  made. 


When  the  darkness  came,  when  all  was  still  save  for  the 
murmur  of  the  river  under  the  stars,  the  Heinzelmannchen 
visited  the  towns  and  villages  of  the. Rhine  Country! 

Wonderful  were  the  tasks  these  tiny  beings  performed. 
They  gathered  purple  grapes  and  piled  them  in  vats  ready 
for  wine-making.  They  threshed  the. ripe  grain  and  stored 
it  with  great  care.  Wherever  they  went,  the  Heinzelmann- 
chen finished  the  work  begun  by  mortals. 

The  city  of  Cologne  was  specially  watched  over  and 
cared  for  by  the  Heinzelmannchen.  Unseen  they  crept 
into  the  houses  and  shops.  They  found  the  baker's  bread 
rising  on  the  table.  They  kneaded  it  and  baked  it.  '  They 
ground  the  miller's  corh  and  put  the  flour  into  sacks.  They 
spun  the  flax.  And  well  the  people  of  Cologne  knew  that 
should  one  of  the  tiny  folk  be  discovered  at  his  work,  the 
whole  race  would  leave  the  town  never  to  return. 

In  Cologne,  there  lived  a  tailor.  All  day  long,  he  cut 
and  fitted  and  sewed.  Often  at  night  he  left  unfimshed 
garments  on  his  table.  And  whenever  he  did  so,  in  the 
morning  h^  found  a  pile  of  finished  garments,  neatly  made 
and  pressed  and  folded.  Well  the  good  tailor  knew  whose 
tiny  hands  did  his  work.  And  he  was  content  to  let  the 
Heinzelmannchen  come  and  go  unseen. 

But  the  tailor's  wife  was  an  inquisitive  body.  She  wanted 
to  see  the  little  people  at  their  work.  Could  their  bits  of 
hands  use  the  great  shears  and  irons?  Did  they  bring  tiny 
tools  with  them?  Or  could  they  work  without  tools?.  The 
more  she  thought  about  the  matter,  the  more  anxious  she 
became  to  see  them.  Surely,,  she  could  peep  once,  and 
they  would  never  know. 

But  how  could  she  wake  ?  She  was  a  sound  sleeper.  The 
little  feet  and  hands  of  the  Heinzelmannchen  made  no  noise 
whatever.  At  last  a  plan  came  to  her.  She  took  some 
dried  peas  and  scattered  them  all  over  the  floor.  Then  she 
went  to  bed  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 


Meanwhile  all  grew  dark  and  still  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Hard  working  mortals  slept.  And  out  from  their 
hiding  places  came  the  Heinzelmannchen  ready  to  do  their 
deeds  of  kindness. 

They  tripped  lightly  through  the  silent  streets  of  Cologne. 
Into  this  house  and  that  they  stole.  They  baked  dozens  of 
crisp  brown  loaves  for  the  busy  baker.  They  swept  and 
dusted  all  the  rooms  of  a  tired  housewife.  And  at  last  they 
came  to  the  house  of  the  tailor. 

In  they  went.  They  climbed  upon  the  great  table. 
They  threaded  their  needles  and  set  to  work  upon  the  pile 
of  unfinished  garments.  An  iron  was  needed  to  press  a 
seam.  Several  of  the  Heinzehnannchen  sprang  to  their 
feet  to  get  it.  ,        ^ 

Snap,  snap,  snap,  went  the  dried  peas.  The  little  folk 
tripped  and  fell.  There  was  a  crash  of  heavy  shears  on  the 
bare  floor  —  a  clatter  of  tonga.;—  the  heavy  fall  of  a  flatiron. 
Peas  snapped  and  cracked  on  all  sides. 

The  tailor's  wife  awoke.  She  rushed  to  the  door.  At 
last  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  frightened  Heinzelmannchen. 

Their-  bright  eyes  soon  spied  her.  They  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  she  who  had  scattered  peas  on  the  floor  to  trap 
them.  They  were  so  angry  that  they  left  the  house  and  the 
town. 

Nevermore,  have  the  Heinzelmannchen  been  seen  in  the 
town  of  Cologne.  Tailors,  bakers,  millers,  and  all  the  work- 
ing people  must  do  their  tasks  alone.  And  all  because,  so 
the  peasants  say,  of  that  ill-fated  night  long  ago,  when  the 
kind  vhearted  little  folk  were  so  unkindly  treated. 

The  Monkey  as  Nurse 

The  beautiful  castle  of  Dhaun  is  now  only  a  mass  of  ruins. 
But  once,  long  ago,  there  was  a  strange  carving  over  the 
gateway.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  monkey  amusing  a  baby  with 
an  apple. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  clever  monkey  which  is  still  told 
in  the  Rhine  Country. 

In  the  castle  of  Dhaun  there  was  great  sorrow.  The  wife 
of  the  noble  Rheingraf  was  dead.  Only  a  tiny  babe  was 
left  to  comfort  the  sad  father. 

The  brightest  room  in  the  house  became  the  nursery.  A 
faithful  old  woman  was  chosen  to  care  for  the  tiny  boy. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  make  him  well  and  strong. 


"  In  hu  arms  was  the  baby  " 

For  he  was  heir  to  an  immense  fortune  and  an  honored 
name. 

Day  by  day,  the  motherless  child  grew  strong  and  rosy 
and  happy.  He  was  like  a  sunbeam  in  the  gray  old  castle. 
And  he  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  stern  father's  heart 

In  the  castle,  there  was  someone  else  who  loved  the  baby. 
This  was  a  large  monkey.  He  was  allowed  to  go  wherever 
he  liked  about  the  house.  Often  he  went  into  the  nursery. 
He  sat  gravely  by  and  watched  the  nurse  care  for  the  baby. 
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He  liked  to  see  the  baby  stretch  out  his  fat,  dimpled  hands 
for  a  bright  ball  which  the  nurse  held  toward  him.  Best  of 
all,  he  liked  to  watch  the  nurse  while  she  rocked  the  baby 
and  crooned  to  him  old  songs  of  the  Rhine. 

One  day,  as  usual,  the  nurse  put  the  child  to  sleep.  She 
laid  him  in  his  tiny  bed.  Then  she  sat  down  near  by  and 
was,  as  usual,  soon  sound  asleep. 

Suddenly  she  awoke.  She  glanced  toward  the  cradle. 
There  was  no  golden  head  on  the  pillow  —  no  little  form 
under  the  blankets.  She  started  up  in  horror  and  searched 
the  room.  She  remembered  all  the  terrible  tales  she  had 
ever  heard  of  children  who  were ,  stolen.  Surely,  she 
thought,  children  gypsies  Had  come  in  and  taken  the  child 
away. 

How  angry  her  master  would  be.  She  wrung  her  hands 
and  wept.  She  dared  not  face  him.  So  she  ran  from  the 
castle  and  hid  herself  away  in  the  thick  woods. 

As  she  crouched  in  the  bushed  suddenly  she  heard  a 
strange  sound.  She  crept  to  an  open  space.  She  peered 
cautiously  through  the  leaves.  There,  not  far  away,  sitting 
on  the  moss  was  the  monkery.    In  his  arms  was  the  baby 


himself,  cooing  and  crowing  at  a  red  apple  which  the 
monkey  held  toward  him. 

But  soon  the  little  one  grew  frightened.  The  woods  were 
dark.  The  monkey's  face  was  strange.  The  child  began  to 
cry.  The  monkey  caught  him  up.  He  rocked  him  back 
and  forth.  He  petted  him  and  soothed  him  just  as  the 
nurse  had,  done.  When  the  baby  was  quiet,  the  monkey 
laid  him  gently  down  on  the  soft  moss.  He  sat  down  near 
by  and  was  soon  asleep. 

The  nurse  sprang  from  her  hiding  place.  She  ran  quietly 
across  the  moss.  She  caught  the  child  to  her  breast  Then 
she  hurried  back  to  the  castle. 

xAX  the  castle  all  w^s  confusion.  The  nurse  and  the  child 
had  been  missed.     Everyone  was  searching  for  them. 

The  nurse  laid  the  child  in  his  father's  ^rms.  With  many 
tears  she  told  the  story.  The  father  was  so  glad  to  hold  the 
little  one  safe  and  sound,  and  so  pleased  by  the  monkey's 
cleverness,  that  he  had  the  engraving,  of  which  I  told  you, 
placed  over  the  gate  in  memory  of  the  event. 

Ever  since  that  time,  there  ha^  been  the  figure  of  a  mon- 
key on  the  shield  of  the  noble  family  of  Rheingraf. 


"  Tbey  (^bcd  upon  the  great  Ubles.    They  threaded  their  needles  and  set  to  work.** 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

A  hundred  years  ago,  my  dear, 

The  air  was  just  as  fresh  and  clear 

As  sweet-toned  birds  which  now  we  hear, 

A  hundred  years  ago. 
Oh,  then  the  children  were  so  dear 
And  jQ8t  as  naughty,  too,  I  fear! 
But  coats  and  gowns  were  strangely  queer, 

A  hundred  years  ago. 

A  hundred  years  ago  to-day 
What  do  you  think  they  liked  to  play, 
«*  Hide-and-go-seek  "  or  **  pull  away?  " 

And  did  they  fishing  go? 
Or  did  they  willingly  obey, 
When  raindrops  fell  and  skies  were  gray. 
If  in-doors  they  were  told  to  stay, 

A  hundred  years  ago? 

A  hundred  years  ago,  'tis  true, 

Seems  very  far  away  to  you. 

But  sands  of  time  are  slipping  through 

As  our  years  come  and  go. 
And  soon  beneath  these  skies  of  blue, 
Dear  little  children  much  like  you. 
Will  wonder  what  you  used  to  do 

A  hundred  years  ago.— A^eZ. 


The  First  Landing 

The  Pilgrims  are  supposed,  in  popular  thought,  to  have 
made  their  first  landing  at  Plymouth.  Plymouth  Rock  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  Pilgrims'  first  footing  on  New 
England  soil.  In  truth,  however,  it  was  in  the  waters  of 
Province  town  Harbor  that  the  Pilgrims  first  found  shelter  for 
the  Mayflower.  It  was  not  on  Plymouth  Rock,  but  on  the 
shore  of  Cape  Cod  that  they  first  set  foot.  It  was  here  that 
they  first  met  the  Indians ;  here  they  obtained  the  corn  that 


later  on  they  carried  across- the  bay  to  Pl)rmouth.  It  was  at 
Provincetown  that  the  first  birth  in  the  little  colony 
occurred ;  and  the  sound  of  the  December  surf  that  lulled 
Peregrine  White  to  sleep,  was  not  borne  up  from  the  lower 
beaches  at  Plymouth^  but  across  the  narrow  Cape  from  the 
great. sea  whose  perils  they  had  just  escaped.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  four  deaths  occurred,  among  them  the  drown- 
ing of  the  wife  of  William  Bradford,  afterward  Governor. 
More  than  all,  it  was  at  Provincetown  and  not  at  Plymouth 
that  the  Pilgrims  framed  and  signed  their  immortal  Compact 
—  one  of  the  great  charter  documents  of  civic  liberty  by 
law. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  the  round  hill  in  the  centre  of  this 
old  town,  whose  name  suggests  its  history,  should  mark  for 
all  the  world's  view  a  place  where  a  true  beacon  was 
kindled.  No  brighter  light  ever  shone  in  a  dark  place  than 
that  of  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrim's  Compact.  Plymouth 
must  always  be  sacred  ground,  not  as  "  the  place  where  first 
they  trod,"  but  as  the  scene  of  the  settled  li!e  of  the  colony, 
of  its  sufferings,  of  its  resolute  steadfastness  to  t;he  ideal  that 
had  guided  them  across  the  sea,  And  as  the  centre  from 
which  a  thousand  lines  of  influence  and  directer  effect  have 
led  into  the  broad  life  of  our  later  Commonwealth  and  of 
the  nation  \  but  if  we  are  to  make  places  memorial  of  great 
beginnings  and  of  pregnant  deeds  we  should  do  wrong  to 
leave  Provincetown  unmarked. — SeL 


A  Beautiful  Thing 

•*  Friendship  is  a  beautiful  and  changeless  thing,"  said  the 
chairman  of  the  school  board.  **  I  hope  you  will  all  cultivate 
and  practice  true  friendship  toward  one  another,  children,  and 
read  the  stories  of  the  jfreat  friendships  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  Take  the  lives  of  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  and  ScyUa  and  Charybdis  for  your  patterns,  my 
young  friends,  and  you  cannot  go  amiss." 
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November  Construction  Work 

Anne  Pavey,  Chicago,  III. 
(AU  righta  raaervMl) 

THE  work  of  the  Thanksgiving  month  begins  with  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  impression  of  long^ 
long  ago^  with  its  customs  so  (liferent  from  ours, 
'  must  be  made.  Lead  pupils  to  picture  those  people 
as  they  lived  in  the  land  they  loved,  but  unhappy  because 
they  were  misunderstood  and  mistreated  by  the  kinjg's 
people.  Have  a  great  many  pictures  and  dolls  dressed  as 
Pilgrim  men  and  women. 
>  As  the  sto^  proceeds,  the  construction  work,  here  sug- 
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gested,  can  be  done.  In  connection  with 
the  sojourn  in  Holland,  make  the  windmilL 
The  sailing  of  ^t* Mayflower  can  be  repre- 
sented in  a  poster,  for  which  Primary  Edu- 
cation gave  excellent  hints  last  fall. 

When  relating  the  arrival  of  the  two  little 
strangers  on  board  the  Mayflawet  during 
its  first  voyage,  make  the  cradle.  The  children  may  want  to 
make  two— one  each  for  Oceanic  and  Peregrine  —  and  have 
miniature  repres^tations  of  the  babies. 

Make  anchor  and  chain  when  telling  of  the  landing.  To 
fix  the  idea  of  the  rude  log  houses  in  which  the  Pilgrims 
first  livedo  have  pupils  construct 
little  houses  of  toothpicks  —  the 
common  wooden  ones — fastening 
them  with  glue  and  filling  in  the 
chinksAvith  kindergarten  clay. 

Pass  quickly  ov^r  the  first 
years  with  their  hardships^  and 
give  pupils  a  glimpse  of  the  better 
homes  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the 
story,  make  the  various  articles 
of  furniture  suggested.  If  a  little 
house  of  some  kind  is  made*  into 
which    to*  put  the  furniture,  the 

enthusiasm  of  the  children  knows  no  bounds.  Always  choose 
tiie  best  article  made  in  class  for  the  house.  The  one 
made  by  the  teacher  can  be  given  in  exchange. 

The  material  needed  for  this  work  is  inexpensive.  Library 
paste,  a  bundle  of  kindergarten  splints  (one  thousand  for 
five  cents),  and  a  paper  which  can  be  easily  folded,  are  all 
that  is  necessary.    Japanese  manila  paper  is  excellent,  as  it 


combines  the  qualities  needed  and  is  of  a  light  btown  shade, 
which  is  more  suggestive  of  wood  than  white  drawing 
paper  is.  Accuracy  in  fblding  and  cutting,  and  careful 
pasting,  will  insure  good  results.  The  work,  as  outlined  for 
this  month,  must  be  preceded  by  many  lessons  along  the 
same  line.  Nearly  everything  is 
made  iioxx^  a  square  or  oblong, 
folded  into  sixteen  equal  parts. 
Pupils  must  be  familiar  with  a 
number  of  terms,  such  as  diam- 
eter, diagonal,  center  crease, 
side  crease,  cut  edge,  folded 
edge,  and  lap. 

The  lap  in  children's 
work  should  be  at 
least  three-eighths  oi 
an  inch  in  width.  In 
the  drawings'  given, 
the  firm  lines  will 
represent  edges  and 
cuts,  the  dotted  lines, 
creases. 

Everything  except 
candlestick  and  Pil- 
grim hat  is  made  by 
folding     either     a 

square  or  an  oblong  into  sixteen  equal  parts.  In 
some  of  the  patterns  a  part  of  the  original  piece 
is  cut  away  before  cutting  the  pattern.  This  is 
so  in  the  table,  cradle,  chairs,  top  of  windmill 
and  chimney  for  fireplace. 

In  addition  to  the  furniture  made  by  the  chil- 
dren, have  as  many  representations  of  the  old- 
fashioned    things    as    possible.    A    tall  clock, 
pewter  dishes,  a  little  spinning  wheel,  hour  glass, 
chum,  etc.,  add  to  the  interest  and  aid  in  the 
sense  impressions  of  the  children.    When  tell- 
ing of,  some  of  the  occupations  of  the  Pilgrim 
mothers,  illustrate  by  some    simple  devices. 
Spin  a  thread  on  the  spinning  wheel ;  do  some 
weaving — there  are  several  simple  means  for 
doing  it.    With  a  little  mold  make  some  tiny 
candles  for  the  Pilgrim  house.     Braid  strips  of 
cloth  and  sew  into  rugs. 

The  furniture  is  planned  on  the  scale  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  If  the  dolls  are  about  five  and 
one-half  inches,  the  proportions  ]|rill  be  about 
right. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  is  well^  spent  if 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  is  acted  out,  the  boys 
representing  the  fathers,  by  wearing  hats,  collars, 
and  cuffs,  the  girls  being  the  mothers,  in  kerchiefs,  cufEs,  bon- 
nets, and  white  aprons. 

The  part  of  the  rithing-man,  with  his  rabbit's-foot  and 
squirrers-tail  rod  and  his  hourly  duty  of  reversing  the 
hour-glass,  is  a  favorite  r61e. 
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Directions  for  WindmUl 

For  lower  part  of  windmill,  which  is  a  square  pyramid^ 
take  paper  7  x  7|  inches.  Fold  the  f  back  for  lap.  Fc^l 
lapped  edge,  B  —  C,  and  edge  adjacent  to  it,  A  —  B,  to  tHe 
diagonal,  B  —  D.  Close  pattern  on  diagonal,  as  in  Fig.  «. 
Trim  lap  at  apex.  Place  point  on  short  folded  edge  at  A« 
7  inches  from  B.    Cut  from  A  to  end  of  lapped  edge,  C, 
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Paste  to  form  pyramid.  About  an  inch  of  the  apex  may  be 
Cut  off  when  putting  on  the  top.  The  top  of  the  windmill  is 
a  little  square  house,  made  from  a  5-inch  square,  folded  into 
sixteen  squares,  and  having  one  row  of  squares  cut  away. 
The  remaining  portion  is  cut  as  in  Fig.  3.     Paste  ol  over 


Crown  of  Pilgrim  Hat 
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is  pattern  for  rockers,  which 
are  fastened  to  bottom  of 
cradle  by  means  of  lap  and 
braces  with  stfips'of  paper. 
Make  anchor  and  chain  of 
black  paper,  to  represent  iron. 
Draw  half  an  anchor  on 
center  crease  of  square,  as 
in  Fig,  7. 

The  Fireplace 

The  fireplace  requires  two 
oblongs  9x12  inches  .and  one 
3x7  inches.  For  fireplace 
part,fol(l  in tosixteen  parts  and 
cut  as  in  Fig.  8.  Paste  as  for 
oblong  box,  folding  0,  a  in  for  opening  in  fireplace. 
bf  b  are  Used  to  fasten  fireplace  to  wall  of  house. 

A  lijtle  crane  and  kettlemade  of  black  paper  add  to 
appearance.  For  the  chimney,  fold  oblong,  short  edge  to 
short  edge,  short  edges  to  middle  crease.  Cut  away  one 
oblong  except  lap  D  in  Fig.  9.  Fold  back  lap.  Fbld 
lapped  edge  C — C  to  B — B.  FoW  other  short  edge  to 
A — A.  Paste  short  edge  over  lap.  After  chimney  is 
formed,  cut  for  laps,  as  in  Fig.  10,  Fasten  oblong  3x7 
inches  for  shelf  on  fireplace.      Paste    chimney    on  top. 

Pattern  for  Chair 


Fig.  14" 
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o",  and  V  over  l/\  The  points  C  lap  over  each  other. 
Fasten  top  to  pyramid  part.  Cut  a  5 -inch  square  as  in  Fig. 
4  and  paste  alternate  comers  over  center  of  square  to  form 
the  milly  which  is  fastened  to  top  by  pasting,  or  by  using  a 
long  pin. 

Pattern  for  Table 


Fig.  zs 
The  Table 
The  table  is  made  from  oblong  8  x  xo  inches,  folded  into 
sixteen  parts. 


Cut  away  portions  of  oblongs  on  two  long 
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Fig.  II 

The  Cradle 

The  cradle  requires  an  oblong  5x10  inches,  folded  into 
sixteen  parts,  and  having  one  row  of  oblongs  from  a  long 
side  cut  away.'    Fokl  and  cut,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.    Fig.  6 
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sides  leaving  laps.     Cut  as  in  Fig.  11.    Paste  comers  a 
over  comers  b. 

Chairs 
The  chairs  are  made  from  6-inch  squares.    After  folding 
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into  sixteen  squares  and  cutting  away  one  row  of  squares/ 
cut  as  in  Fig.  12.  Portions  marked  a  will  be  cut  away. 
Paste  /  over  c^'  and  1/  over  b'\  Brace  back  with 
splints.  * 

The  Settle 

The  settle  is  made  from  a  7 -inch  square^  fokled  and  cut 
as  in  Fig.  13.     Paste  </  over  (^'  and  V  over  b  \ 

The  Candlestick 

For  the  candlestick  cut  circle  i^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  stick  part  requires  piece  ^  x  i^  inches.  The  handle  is 
a  narrow  strip  2  inches  long. 

This  is  small  for  very  little  people  to  handle.  I  woukl 
suggest  making  parts  larger. 


The  Hat 

The  Pilgrim  hat  can  be  made  any  size  desired.  Foi 
crown  take  quarter  of  a  circle,  with  lap  cut  as  in  Fig.  14. 
Cut  circles  for  brim  and  top  of  hat  to  fit  crown  after  it  is 
pasted.  The  circle  from  which  the  crown  is  cut  is  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  for  the  brim. 

{In  regard  to  some  of  the  fumishmn  in  the  Pilgrim  house,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  children  to  make  everything  for  the  house,  and  yet  it  adds 
much  to  the  interest  to  have  representations  of  as  many  old-£uhioned 
thin^  as  possible.  After  a  little  search  in  toy  departments,  where 
f  urmture  for  doll  houses  is  sold,  several  things  were  found.  The  Httle 
dresser  for  the  pewter  dishes  cost  twenty  cents;  the  dishes,  ten  cents; 
spinning  wheel,  twenty-five  cents;  dock,  fifteen  cents,  and  chum  five 
cents.  I  think  I  stated  that  the  children  made  the  little  rugs  of  braided 
strips  of  cloth.  They  weave  a  little  woolen  blanket  for  the  baby's  cradle, 
and  we  make  the  candles  for  the  house.  In  the  windows  we  use  oiled 
paper  for  glass.) 


Five  Kernels  of  Corn 


The  Pilgrim  House 


Twas  the  year  bf  the  famine  in  Plymonth  of  old, 

The  ice  and  the  snow  from  the  thatched  roofs  bad  rolled, 

Through  the  warm  pnrple  skies  steered  the  geese  o'er  the  seas; 

And  the  woodpeckers  tapped  in  the  clocks  of  the  trees ; 

The  boughs  on  the  slopes  to  the  sonth  winds  lay  bare, 

And  dreaming  of  summer  the  buds  swelled  the  air, 

The  pale  Pilgrims  welcomed  each  reddening  morn ; 

There  were  left  but  for  rations  five  kernels  of  com. 

Five  kernels  of  com! 

Five  kernels  of  com  I 
Bat  to  Bradford  a  feast  were  five  kernels  of  com ! 

^  Five  kernels  of  corn !    Five  kernels  of  com  I 
Ye  people  be  glad  for  five  kemels  of  com  I  " 
So  Bradford  cried  out  on  bleak  Burial  Hill, 
And  the  thin  women  stood  in  their  doors  white  and  still. 

'  Lo  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  rolls  bright  in  the  spring, 
The  maples  grow  red  and  the  wood  robins  sing, 
The  west  wind  is  blowing  and  fading  the  snow, 
And  the  pleasant  pipes  sing  and  arbutuses  blow. 
Five  kernels  of  corn  I 
Five  kernels  of  corn ! 
To  each  one  be  given  five  kernels  of  com  I " 
•       •       • 

>  The  ravjBn's  gift  eat  and  be  humble  and  pray, 
A  new  light  Is  breaking  and  truth  leads  your  way 
One  Uper  a  thousand  shall  kindle :  rejoice 
That  to  yon  has  been  given  the  wilderness  voice  t " 
O  Bradford,  of  Austerfleld,  daring  the  wave, 
And  safe  through  the  sounding  blasts  leading  the  braT«9 
Of  deeds  such  as  thine  was  the  tree  nation  bora, 
And  the  testal  world  sings  the  **  Five  Kernels  of  Cora." 

Five  kernels  of  cora  I 
^  Five  kernels  of  cora  I 

The  nation  gives  thanks  for  five  keraels  of  corn  I 
To  the  Thanksgiving  feast  bring  five  kemels  of  cora  I 

— A«f  iWciA  ButUrw^rth  in  roniA't  Cimpanion 


Spelling 


Spelling  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  an  automatic 
act  of  the  hand.  Needless  attention  to  spelling  while  writ- 
ing is  a  waste  of  mental  power.  The  aim  should  be  to 
develop  the  motor  memory  of  the  hand  so  strongly  that  it 
will  ultimately  displace  both  the  visual  and  the  auditory 
memories  as  a  guide  to  the  muscular  movements.  SpeUing 
being  largely  a  mechanical  muscular  act,  success  in  teaching 
it  depex^s  chiefly  on  repetition  and  drill  The  ability  to 
speU  consists  not  so  much  in  knowing  how  a  word  should  ie 
spelled  as  in  the  ability  to  write  it  correctly  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  the  spelling. 

-^T.  M.  BalUet 


The  Dot  Puzzle 


Separate  the  eleven  dots  from  each  other  by  four  straight 
lines. 


Bmenon  called  the  apple  the  aociAl  fruit  of  New  Engiaad. 
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A  Reformation 

^  Mary  £.  FitzGbrald,  Chicago,  111. 

STORIES  of  boys  who,  from  being  irrepressible,  have 
become  models  of  good  behavior  through  the  chance 
discovery. of  some  point  of  pride  or  tenderness,  make 
skeptical  teachers  curl  an  unbelieving  lip. 

Being  as  skeptical  as  any,  I  am  going  to  risk  the  curl  and 
tell  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  which  may  have  a  moral. 

One  of  the  boys  in  the  Parental  School  (Chicago),  had 
been  in  the  **John  Worthy,"  the  school  for  young  criminals, 
"two  years  and  ten  months,"  as  he  took  pains  to  inform  me, 
with  evident  pride,  a  number  of  times  every  day. 

There  he  had  learned  to  make  really  l>eautiful  hair  chains. 
No  matter  how  few  minutes  he  had  to  spare,  he  always  had 
time  enough  to  make  a  link  or  two.  For  convenience,  his 
bunch  of  horse  hair  was  kept  in  hid  blouse,  and  the  unfinished 
end  of  his  interminable  chain  in  his  pockeL 

To  prevent  him  from  working  upon  it  during  school  hours 
would  have  required  an  Argus  eyed  teacher,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  visitors  were  edified  by  seeing  through  the  glass 
doors  a  boy  diligently  Vorking  at  something  under  his  desk> 
while  his  tea9her  was  busy  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

His  other  accomplishment  was  the  drawing  of  a  most 
fiery,  prancing  horse. 

For  four  weeks  out  of  the  seven  I  spent  there,  I  battled 
with  that  boy  to  no  purpose.  The  blood  •curd  ling  smile  with 
which  he  met  my  fiercest  reproofs  was  only  equalled  by  the 
one  with  which  he  ignored  my  mildest  requests.  Scrubbing 
steps,  milk  and  water  diet,  sohtary  confinement,  rolled  off 
him  like  the  proverbial  water  off  the  duck's  back. 

I  simply  gave  him  up,  and  decided  it  would  be  war  with  no 
compromise,  and  war  it  was  with  no  decided  victory  on  either 
side,  but  with  the  balance  in  his  favor  I  fear.  He  could 
annoy  me ;  I  could  make  no  impression  on  him. 

One  day  a  most  enthusiastic  friend  came  to  visit  me. 
John  was,  as  usual,  busy  with  his  hair  chain.  "  Come  and 
show  your  pretty  chain  to  the  lady,  John,"  said  I. 

**  How  perfectly  lovely,''  sa^id  she,  with  the  most  sincere 
note  of  a.dmiration.  "  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful," 
etc.  John  went  ba^ k,  evidently  pleased,  but  bearing  his 
honors  meekly. 

Later,  some  time  after  school  had  begun,  he  was  holding 
up  a  paper,  which  I  vigorously  motioned  down,  but  noticing 
a  rather  distressed  look  on  his  usually  impassive  face,  I  went 
to  his  seat.  He  had  drawn  a  horse.  Reproof  was  on  my 
tongue,  but  as  he  quickly  exhibited  his  finished  work,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  perhaps  through  instinct  acquired  by  a  life 
time's  teaching,  I  swallowed  it  and  said,  "  John  wants  you 
to  see  his  beautiful  horse,  Miss  Daisy."  She  admired  it 
vehemently  as  she  had  adniired  his  chain.  I  pinned  it  up, 
and  rather  wondered  when  twelve  o'clock  came  that  he  and 
I  had  had  no  conflict.  That  afternoon  I  gave  him  some  line 
drawings  to  copy  after  he  had  finished  his  work. 

Next  morning  he  lingered  behind  the  procession  going  to 
the  farm  and  said  : 

"Was  I  good  this  morning,  teacher?" 

"  You  know  you  were,  John,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,  may  I  draw  this  afternoon  when  I  finish  my 
language  ?  "  A  gracious  assent  was  given,  and  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  the  extent  of  my  stay  there,  the  boy's  conduct 
was  absolutely  perfect.  Not  only  during  school  time  did  he 
behave,  but  his  cottage  conduct  was  so  good  that  the  super- 
intendent commented  upon  it,  and  John  wrote  on  the  board, 
"  Mr.  McQueary  sent  me  around  with  a  gentleman  yester- 
day. I  have  already  been  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  with 
nobody  with  me,  looking  after  the  cows."  Whether  the 
cottage  influence  had  struck  in  or  a  new  dignity  had  been 
acquired  by  recognition  of  his  talents  by  someone  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  praising  him,  I  do  not  know* 

I  forgot  to  mention  a  thir^  accomplishment.  He  could 
find  snakes  even  in  Ireland,  if  one  could  judge  from  the 
boys'  accounts,  and  he  had  a  way  of  killing  them  with  a 
shake  which  left  the  head  a  beautiful  whole,  ready  to  be  car- 
ried in  his  pocket.  After  he  had  become  a  reformed  char- 
acteri  he  would  stand  in  the  hall,  before  school,  holding 
things    up,    hoping   for    an   invitation   from    me   for  a 


closer  inspection,  which  I  sometimes  shudderingly  extended. 

He  had  a  sort  of  reptilian  look,  apd  I  had  the  feeling  thdt 
a  snake  might  crawl  at  any  time  from  secret  places  about  his 
person,  so  I  said,'  "  Johq,  I'm  afraid  of  ev^n  a  dead  snake, 
so  you  must  not  bring  any  pieces  of  them  into  school.  You 
know  women  are  not  like  boys.  And  you  must  hold  tight 
te  the  frogs,  because  while  they  are  perfectly  beautiful  in 
color,  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  them  about  the 
room." 

So  I  learned,  under  his  tuition,  sc^mething  about  frogs, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  learned  much  about  snakes,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that  if  I  "  just  touched  one 
onct "  I'd  never  be  afraid  again ;  but  I  was  obdurate,  and 
am  still,  in  voluntary  ignorance. 

Now  there  are  several  problems  in  this  cast.  Having 
taught  for  many  moons,  and  being  consequently  humble,  I 
know  that  the  seed  for  his  regeneration  was  not  sown  and 
matured  in  four  v^eeks.  Back,  no  one  knows  how  far  back, 
it  was  dropped.  It  was  fostered  some  way  by  his  own 
teacher,  and  I,  the  substitute,  had  the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  mature.  Let  us  console  ourselves  by  thinking  that, 
after  all,  we  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  reform,  m/iy,  in- 
deed, have  dropped  the  seed  the  harvest  of  which  some 
other  teacher  reaps,  while  we  get  the  stones  for  being  unable 
to  manage  boys  with  whom  our  successor  has  no  trouble. 


"What  I  am  Thankful  for" 

Frances  Denton,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  last  year,  thirty-eight 
Second  Reader  pupils,  average  age  about  seven  and  a-half 
years,  wrote  upon  this  subject,  after  a  brief  discussion,  dur- 
ing which  very  few  or  nd  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
teacher.  The  donations  for  the  town  hospital  or  the  Chil- 
dren's Home,  were  heaped  up  ip  one  corner  of  the  room 
and  evidently  furnished  some  food  for  thought. 

The  most  popular  cause  for  thankfulness  was  Christmas, 
Fourteen  children  mentioned  this,  but  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  a  close  second,  having  thirteen  votes.  Next  came  the 
special  feature  of  Thanksgiving  Day  —  turkey ;  for  it  there 
were  eleven  votes.  Eight  children  were  thankful  sitaply  for 
food,  pr  dinner,  or  a  "  big  dinner,"  but  others  mentioned 
cake,  ice  cream,  dumplings,  chicken,  fruit,  bread,  or  water. 
One  child,  whose  mother,  it  seems,  had  difficulty  in  getting 
her  order  filled,  wrote  "  I  am  thankful  for  turkey  when  I 
can  get  it ; "  and  another  modestly  stated  "  I  would  be 
thankful  for  turkey  and  a  big  dinner."  In  fact  this  latter 
paper  was  a  page  full  of  promissory  notes. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  only  seven  spoke  of  being 
grateful  for  clothes.  Of  these,  three  used  the  word  clothes, 
one  gave  thanks  for  ''the  things  I  am  wearing,"  and  the 
o\her  three  enumerated  overcoats  or  shoes.  There  was  also 
a  paper  which  summed  up  these  benefits  in  the  term  "  my 
liveding." 

A  ,boy  ambitious  for  a  long  list,  enumerated  in  separate 
sentences  his  eyes,  ears,  and  legs  and  would  no  doubt  have 
filled  a  more  creditable  amount  of  space,  had  time  per- 
mitted. 

Extracts  from  other  papers  read : 

I  am  thankful  for 

an  air  gun  (four  papers). 

a  wagon  (four) . 

a  ball  (two). 

candy  (two). 

<<  Mother  and  papa "  (differently  expressed,  three  others). 

a  holiday  (three). 

adoU. 

a  doll  buggy, 

a  pencil. 

a  desk. 

to  play. 

for  not  being  sick. 

going  a-hunting. 

my  teacher. 

school.         ' 
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books. 

story  books. 

pictures. 

horse. 

dbg. 

snow. 

trees. 

a  house. 

"  When  Donald  (a  big  brother)  comes."  ' 

"  for  children  to  contie  to  see  me." 

"  for  I  can  help  my  mother." 

to  have  helped  the  Children's  Home. 

to  give  the  hospital  something. 

One  child  ventured  to  surmise  as  follows : 

"  I  ges  the  hospital  will  be  gald  to  get  these  thinks,"  but 


'  another  plainly  stipulated,  "  I  give  things  to  the  Orphan's 
Home  to  make  them  thankful." 

Other  expressions  having  somewhat  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter were : 

I  am  thankful  \ 

to  go  to  church. 

to  do  good. 

for  a  to-morrow. 

for  a  now. 

that  God  lets  us  live  (another  version) . 

"  for  God  to  let  people  live  on  this  earth.'* 

"for  everything  1  git"  (two). 

"  wagon.     God." 

To  quote  one  of  the  young  writers,  "  What  are  you  thank  ■ 
fulfor?" 


Primary  Language 

Laura  F.  Armitagb 

Since  suggestions  for  primary  language  have  been  called 
for,  I  offer  some  which,  though  not  new,  ^ay  prove  helpful 
to  somebody.  In  the  second  grade,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  I  use  questions,  having  the  children  copy  them  from 
the  board  and  write  answers.  I  begin  with  simple  questions 
which  they  can  readily  answer,  such  as,  "What  is  your 
nam^?"  At  first  I  have  the  answers  given  orally  before 
they  are  written  so  as  to  be  sure  that  each  answer  is  a  com- 
plete statement ;  also  to  show  that  the  answers  may  he 
worded  in  different  ways.  For  example,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  your  father's  name?  "  either  of  these 
answers  may  be  given  :  "  My  father's  name  is  James  Gray." 
"  His  name  is  James  Gray."     "  It  is  James  Gray.", 

After  considerable  practice  in  writing  answers  to  questions, 
I  place  oh  the  board  lists  of  suggestive  words  and  they  are 
required  to  put  each  word  into  a  question. 

Questions  may  be  written  on  cards  and  distributed,  thus 
giving  different  ones  to  each  child,  and  the  cards,  being 
changed,  will  answer  for  many  lessons. 

I  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  questions  I  have  often  used, 
the  answers  to  which  do  not  require  an  extensive  vocabulary, 
as  many  oi  the  words'  required  for  the  answers  are  found  in 
the  questions : 

How  old  are  you  ? 

How  many  sisters  have  you? 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

What  day  is  it? 

What  month  is  it  ? 

What  season  is  it? 

In  what  month  is  your  birthday? 

What  do  cows  eat? 

What  do  squirrels  eat? 

What  fruit  grows  on  a  tree? 

What  fruit  grows  on  a  vine  ? 

How  many  doors  in  this  room  ? 

How  many  windows  in  this  room  ? 

How  many  children  in  your  class? 

How  many  legs  has  a  fly  ? 

How  many  feet  have  five  boys? 

How  many  legs  have  two  chairs? 

Who  is  your  playmate  ? 

What  is  your  teacher's  name  ? 


What  tree  bears  cones  ? 

What  tree  bears  acorns? 

What  tree  bears  white  bark?  etc.,  etc. 

In  forming  these  questions  you  can  make  use  of  many 
facts  that  have  been  taught  in  nature  study  or  in  physiology. 
Arithmetic  may  be  brought  in,  in  such  questions  as,  "  How 
many  arms  have  six  girls?"  Questions  may  be  asked  con- 
cerning many  things  in  or  near  the  school,  calling  for  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

I  sometimes  have  the  children  write  questions  which  they 
read  aloud,  calling  upon  some  member  of  the  class  for  the 
answer. 


Weather  Days 

Sue  Gregory,  Decatur,  IlL 

I  PASSED  two  little  boys  on  my  way  to  school  one 
drizzly  morning.  One  said  to  the  other,  "  Come  on  — 
let's  hurry."  The  other  said,  **  I  can't  go  to  school, 
to-day."     "  Why  ?  "     "  Goin'  to  rain." 

And  there  it  was,  raining  already,  and  he  out  in  it, 
marching  leisurely  along. 

I  thought,  "  It  is  not  the  rahi  that  really  keeps  that  boy 
out  to-day,  unless  it  is  the  pleasure  of  being  out  in  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  tfry  for  him  at  school^" 

Then  I  thought,  "  Is  it  dry  enough  at  my  school  to  neces- 
sitate taking  a  day  off  for  lubrication?  " 

Several  seats  were  vacant  in  my  room.  They  never  looked 
so  vacant  before.  I  had  had  a  half  defined  notion  of  invent- 
ing a  distinctively  rainy-day  attraction  for  some  time.  I  said 
to  myself  that  morning,  "  It  shall  be  done."  Then  I  rashly 
announced  that  the  next  rainy  day — or  even  when  the  vapors 
were  wearing  their  dark  dresses — they  were  all  to  7v^ar  um- 
brellas  to  school,  and  we'd  do  something  I 

I  got  to  work  on  the  problem  at  once.  By  bedtime  that 
night  I  had  mentally  organized  an  umbrella  brigade,  and 
perpetrated  some  verses  1  I  had  been  driven  to  s)ich  deeds 
once  or  twice  before,  and  never  having  been  arrested  and 
locked  up,  I  was  becoming  bol3. 

The  next  morning  it  was  drizzly  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
excuse  necessary  for  ''wearing  an  umbrella,"  and  I  felt  well 
repaid  for  the  expenditure  of  gray  matter  of  the  previous 
evening  when  I  counted  only  one  vacant  seat. 

I   hypocritically  made  good  work  a  condition  of    the 
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"  something  "  we  should  do  afterwards,  for  I  would  no  more 
have  missed  the  fun  than  would  they« 

When  time  came  for  the  "  something,"  the  children  stood 
at  attention,  ends   of  umbrellas  down,  in  right  hand,  left 
^  hand  down  at  side, "  like  soldiers."    They  marched  on 

0  ^\/^f^  place,  repeating  after  me  these  rhyn^es : 

^"^*^^^ —  We're  the  itmbrella  brigade,  lir: 

We  come  to  school  the  tiuBie,  sir. 
In  sun  or  shade,  and  are  not  alraid 
Of  a  Uttle  bit  of  rain,  shr. 

Then  they  marched  around  the  room,  I  repeating 
the  words  and  they  keeping  the  best  time  they  had 
ever  kept. 

The  ''sir''  at  the  eBd  of  the  line  was  an  after- 
thought. I  did  it  for  the  sake  of  the  meter,  after  I 
had  tried  supplying  the  vacant  syllable  by  letting  them 
bring  down  the  heel  there.  The  heels  were  prone  to 
come  done  before  their  time,  and  so  I  gave  them  a 
word  to  tramp,  which  restored  harmony. 

The  next  time  we  did  it  — and  it  was  a  delightfully 
rainy  week  —  we  raised  our  umbrellas  and  bad  a  very 
in^posing  parade,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  wee  ones, 
as  well  as  their  teacher.  We  even  went  farther.  We  stole 
into  the  third  grade  room  across  the  hall,  through  the  un- 
guarded cloak-room  door,  and  tramped  them  a  measure, 
surrounding  them  ere  they  knew  they  were  being  surprised, 
and  escaping  through  the  other  cloak-room  door.  We  did 
this  a  moment  or  two  before  closing  time,  and  gained  hearty 
applause  for  our  much  stepping.  Only  those  who  know  the 
rhyme  can  march ;  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  to  learn 
it,  except  on  a  rainy  day. 

The  next  time  we  have  occasion  to  march,  I  shall  teach 
them  this  climax : 

WeVe  the  nmbrella  brigade,  sir : 
Yon  can, count  on  na  girls  and  boys,  sir. 
For  t  big  parade,  if  you're  not  afraid 
Of  a  little  bit  of  noise,  air. 

The  rainy  day  stanza  with  this  climax,  each  twice  repeated, 
will  complete  the  circuit  of  the  room,  and  land  them  at  their 
seats,  happy,  and  marching  on  place. 

I  have  a  stanza  for  a  snowy  day  and  one  for  a  cold  day, 
to  be  followed  in  either  case  by  the  climax.  I  will  not  give 
them  in  this  article,  as  they  are  subject  to  reconsideration 
and  revision. 

I  have  visions  of  several  umbrella  movements,  resulting  in 
a  real  drill.  I  have  even  thought  of  a  drum ;  and  who  knows 
but  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  may  "  bring  the  comb 
and  play  upon  it "  ? 


A  Country  School 

Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois 
(From  an  Exchange) 

«  •  •  The  house  is  comparatively  new,  and  enjoys  the 
unusual  distinction — in  Illinois — of  being  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace. There  is  a  narrow  closet,  extending  the  whole  width 
of  the  building,  from  which  leads  a  stairway  to  the  basement. 

The  excavation  for  the  basement  is  under  about  one- third 
of  the  floor  space,  and  was  intended  to  be  just  large  enough 
for  the  furnace  and  coal  supply,  but,  by  some  happy  inad- 
vertence, had  been  made  a  little  larger  than  was  necessary 
for  those  conveniences,  thus^  making  room  in  the  corner 
nearest  the  window  for  a  little  workshop.  There  I  found  a 
well-made,  though  by  no  means  elegant^  carpenter's  work- 
bench, with  an  up-to-date  vise,  and  a  fair  kit  of  tools. 
There  were  a  jack-plane,  two  chisels,  a  tri-square,  joiners' 
gauge,  brace  and  bits,  a  drawing  knife,  saw,  two  "  jig-saws," 
two  hammers,  two  bench  knives,  a  small  lathe,  a  glue  pot, 
some  pieces  of  unfinished  work,  and  a  little  stock  of  lumber. 
Such  an  outfit  I  have  never  before  seen  in  connection  with  a 
one-room  country  school. 

As  I  stood  in  the  closet,  upstairs,  I  could  hear  a  boy  say : 
"  Lesson  two  X's,  V,  one  I — twenty-six.  A  pen-in-su-lar  is 
a  body  of  land,"  etc.  As  I  entered  the  school-room,  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  the  omnipresent  time-table  of  recitations  — 
fifteen  in  the  morning  and  seventeen  in  the  afternoon. 


There  was  one  twenty-minute  period  for  arithmetic,  and 
three  other  periods  fifteen  minutes  long.  All  the  other 
"  hours "  were  either  five  .  or  ten  minutes.  The  school, 
therefore,'  is  "normal"  in  some  wiys.  Those  four  long 
periods  were  for  the  use  of  the  six  eighth  grade  pupils.  The 
thirty-three  pupils  enrolled  vary  in  age  from  six  to  eighteen 
years.    A  baker's  dozen  are  twelve  years  old  and  over. 

The  ceiling  is  papered,  the  matting  near  the  teacher's 
table  is  rather  pretty,  and  an  artificial  palm  stands  on  a  little 
table  about  where  the  stove  might  have  been.  The  casual 
visitor  might  go  away  uncertain  about  the  walls,  they  are  so 
covered  with  the  handiwork  of  the  children — colored  maps, 
drawings,  amateur  photographs,  and  the  like.  These  things 
detract  so  much  from  the  effect  of  the  three  or  four  fine 
pictures,  that  the  children  are  planning  to  remove  them  to 
the  halls,  and  give  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Millet  a  chance. 

This  school  had  attracted  attention  by  the  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  its. exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  I  quote  a  para- 
graph from  a  newspaper  published  in  a  neighboring  city  : 

The  Cottage  Hill  School,  in  Sangamon  County,  Mr.  £.  C.  Pruitt, 
teacher,  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  country  school  in  Illinois  in  the 
matter  of  making  agricultural  collections.  It  takes  first  premium  in 
products  of  school  garden,  collections  of  seeds  gathered  by  the  pupils, 
flowers  from  school  garden,  geological  collection,  collection  of  woods  and 
of  insects,  maps  of  Illinoit  and  grand  division  maps,  and  second  in 
amateur  photography.  It  has  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  6fty  or  two 
hundred  books.  Sixty-five  kinds  of  wood  are  shown;  the  large  table  of 
potted  plants  taken  from  the  school  garden  is  a  credit  to  any  gardener; 
the  products  of  the  schdol  garden  include  poUtoes,  tomatoes,  com,  beans, 
onions,  turnips,  several  grasses, 'and  ot^er  products.  The  seed  collection 
is  elaborate^  and  the  kinds  are  neatly  displayed  in  glass  bottles  and 
elongated  globes.  Parents  who  send  children  to  this  school  report  that 
the  boys  and  girls  are  greatly  interested  in  these  collections  and  the 
garden-making,  and  that  they  talk  a  great  d^al  about  it  at  home. 

One  of  the  boys  told  me  they  had  earned  I290  in  this 
way.  I  said,  "What  have  you  done  with  all  that  money?  " 
The  reply  was  an  expressive  gesture,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words,  "Look  around."  I  told  the  school  their  library 
would  be  richer  by  two  good  books  if  they  would  tell  me  in 
writing  just  how  that  money  was  used.  There  was  a  ready 
assent,  and  the  next  Monda}]  morning  after  my  visit  I 
received  thirteen  letters  about  it.  Considered  as  a  piece  of 
literary  art,  the  one  I  copy  is  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst, 
but  from  the  informational  side  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  lot. 

CoTTAGX  Hnx  School,  January  15, 1903. 
Dear  Sir:  , 

You  said  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  done  with  the  IJ90  we  took 
away  from  the  State  Fair  of  Illinois  for  premiums  I  will  menction  some 
of  the  things  I  can  think  of  there  is  our  library  consisting  of  185  books. 
Two  book  cases,  a  la-inch  globe  Dictionaiy  stand.  Music  chart,  case  of 
seeds,  and  globes,  for  seed.  Lumber  for  stage  curtain  and  carpet,  Six 
lamps  with  reflectors,  Clock,  Two  fine  pictures  One  of  Christ  the  other  of 
Britany  sheep,  framed  eight  diplomas,  and  several  of  our  premium  maps 
and  many  other  pictures  to  numerous  to  mention.  Artificial  palm,  three 
tables  and  eight  chairs,  Six  drawing  boards,  gave  I17.00  to  pupib, 
flowers  and  flower  seed.  Papered  the  school  room,  100  seed  bottles, 
lathe  work  bench  and  set  of  tools,  stand  cover  Song  books,  and  many 
articcals  we  neaded  to  make  all  of  these  things  Well  I  guess  I  wUl  close 
now  as  I  can  think  of  nothing  else 

Yours  truly 


Comfort  Me  with  Apples 

Comfort  me  with  apples  I 
60  down  to  the  end  of  the  orchard  and  bring 
The  fair  ^' lady-flngers "  that  grew  by  the  spring; 
Pale  ''  bell-flowers"  and  **  pippins,''  all  burnished  with  gold, 
Like  the  fruit  the  Hesperldes  guarded  of  old. 

Comfort  ID9  with  apples ! 

Comfort  me  with  apples ! 
Get  the  sweet  *'  janletta,"  so  loved  by  the  bees. 
And  the  **  pearmain,"  that  grew  on  the  queen  of  the  trees; 
And,  close  by  the  brook,  where  they  bang  ripe  and  lash, 
Go  shake  down  the  best  of  them  all,  '^  maiden's  blush." 

Comfort  me  with  apples ! 

Comfort  me  with  apples  1 
For  lo,  I  am  sick,  I  am  sad  and  opprest; 
I  come  back  to  the  place  where,  a  child,  I  was  blest. 
Hope  Is  false,  love  Is  vain,  for  the  old  things  I  sigh; 
And  If  these  cannot  comfort  me,  then  I  must  die ! 

Comfort  me  with  apples  I 

— Phcebe  Cary 
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Every  Morning 


Thailk  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that 
you  have  something  to  do  that  day  which  must  be 
done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to 
work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  you 
temperance  an4  self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of 
will,  cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hundred  virtues 
which  the  idle  never  know. —  Charles  Kingsley 


Teaching  English  in   1762 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  was  in  1762  that  the  Dutch  fathers  of  Flatbush  decided 
that  it  might  be  wise  for  their  children  to  learn  English  as 
well  as  Dutch.  In  the  person  of  Petrus  Van  Steenburgh 
they  found  a  teacher  who  seemed  to  fill  the  requirements. 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  he  undertook.  The  children 
spoke  nothing  but  Dutch  at  home,  ahd  it  was  difficult  to  get 
them  to  leave  off  when  they  were  in  school. 

*' Every  English  scholar  who  speaks  a  Dutch  word  in 
school  will  receive  a  taste  of  my  ferule,"  he  announced  one 
morning.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  a 
fat-faced  youngster  uttered  an  exclamation  in  the  prohibited 
lang^ge.  Hi  was*  caUed  to  the  front  and  paid  the  penalty 
with  many  Dutch  sobs  aikl  tears.  So  many  broke  the  new 
rule  that  the  sturdy  Van  Steenburgh  was  worn  out  when  the 
noon  recess  "came  at  11  o'clock,  and  half  the  scholars  were 
nursing  swollen  bands.  It  was  evident  that  the  scheme 
would  not  work,  and  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  during  the  re- 
cess he  hit  upon  another,  which  tradition  has  been  kind 
enough  to  preserve. 

He  secured  a  pewter  token  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and 
in  the  morning  handed  it  to  the  first  boy  who  spoke  in 
Dutch.  It  was  passed  on  to  the  second  culprit,  and  contin- 
ued to  move  about  the  room  during  the  day.  The  boy  who 
possessed  it  when  school  closed  was  the  scapegoat  for  all  the 
others  and  received  a  feruling  that  he  did  not  soon  forget. 
There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  plan.  As  the  closing 
hour  approached  the  boy  who  held  the  token  would  offer 
bribes  to  his  neighbors  to  speak  out  in  Dutch  and  take  the 
consequences.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  scheme 
Vorked  well. 

The  schoolmasters,  at  this  period,  had  other  troubles,  as 
shown  by  the  agreements  with  the  Consistory,  which  they 
signed  on  entering  into  their  duties.  One  of  these  was 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Strong  and  preserved  in 
his  ^\  History  of  Flatbush,"  a  little  volume  long  since  out  of 
print.  It  is  an  agreement  made  in  1773  with  Anthony  Welp, 
the  fourth  schoolmaster  of  the  town  and  reads  as  follows : 

/iVj/— The  school  shall  begin  and  end  in  a  Christian  manner.  At  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  it  shall  begin  with  the  morning  prayer  and  end  at 
1 1  o'clock  with  prayer  for  dinner.  At  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  shall 
begin  with  the  prayer  after  meat,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  end 
with  the  evening  prayer. 

Stcond'-^Yit.  above  named  schoolmaster  shall  teach  children  and 
adult  persons  low  Dutch  and  English  spelling  and  reading,  and  abo 
ciphering  to  all  who  may  desire  or  request  such  instruction. 

Third-^WM.  above  named  schoolmaster  shall  have  for  the  instruction 
of  every  child  or  person  in  low  Dutch  spelling,  reading,  and  wnting  the 
sum  of  four  shillings ;  for  those  who  are  instructed  in  English  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing  the  sum  of  five  shillings ;  and  for  those  who  are  in- 
structed in  ciphering  the  sum  of  six  shiUtngs;  and  that  for  three  months' 
instruction;  and  also  a  load  of  firewood  shall  be  brought  for  each  scholar 
every  nine  months  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Fourth — The  above  named  schoolmaster  shall  keep  school  five  days 
in  every  week;  pnce  in  each  week  in ^ the  afternoon  the  scholars  shall 
learn  the  questions  and  answers  in  Borges  Catechism,  with  the  Scripture 
texts  thereto  belonging,  or  as  it  may  be  desired  by  the  scholar  or  by  his 
guardian,  for  any  other  day  in  the  week,  lo  as  to  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  one  instructed. 

Fifth — The  above  named  schoolmaster  shall  occupy  the  schoolhouse 
with  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging;  also,  the  above  named  school- 
master shall  be  yearly  paid  bv  the  Worthy  Consistory  the  sum  of  four 
pounds  to  attend  to  the  church  services,  such  as  reaiUng  and  singing; 
and  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  the  above  named  schoohnaster  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  so  much  as  is  customary  in  the  above  named  town. 
(For  a  person  of  fifteen  years  and  upward,  twelve  guilders,  and  for  one 
under  that  age,  eight  guUders.  If  required  to  give  invitations  beyond 
the  limita  of  the  town,  three  additional  guilders  for  the  Invitation  of 
every  other  townj  and  to  go  to  New  York,  four  guilders.) 

•^F^em  a  NiWipaptr 


How  the  Little  Bennetts  Played 
American  History     HI 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers 

Dorothy  Howe 

THE  Thanksgiving  Play  was  given  in  the  play  room  on 
the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving  Day.  There  was  a 
good-sized  audience.  In  the  front  row  sat  Miss 
Moore,  Betty's  new  teacter. 
The  first  scene  was  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
stage  was  the  shore.  In  the  background  was  a  row  of  small 
balsam  trees  which  the  boys  had  brought  from  the  woods. 
"There  had  to  be  woods,  you  know,  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
said  Betty,  forgetting  that  she  was  one  of  the  number. 

There  were  rocks  on  the  shore,  too  —  small  ones.  A 
good-sized  stone  near  the  center  of  the  stage  was  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  Mayflower  was  anchored  near  the  shore  — 
much  nearer  than,  the  real  Mayflatver  ever  came,  but  that 
couldn't  be  helped,  of  course.  The  Mayflower  had  made 
trouble  anyway.  "  If  we  only  had  a  big  rowboat,"  Jack 
sighed,  as  he  studied  the  pictures,  "  we  could  put  on  some 
sails  and  it  would  be  all  right."  * 

But  there  was  no  rowboat  to  be  had.  So  they  decided 
to  use  a  large  table  turned  upside  down.  The  table  part 
made  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  And  the  shelf  was  just  the 
thing  for  a  d^ck.  "  And  if  we  all  look  just  right,"  said  Jill, 
"  maybe  they  won't  know  that  the  boat  isn't  the  right 
shape."  / 

In  the  Mayflower  were  crowded  just  as  many  of  the  Pil- 
grims as  could  possibly  be  accommodated.  On  deck  was 
Bob,  as  Myles*  Standish.  He  wore  knee  trousers  with  big 
black  bows  at  the  knees,  black  stockings,  and  black  slippers 
with  buckles.  A  big  golf  cape  was  thrown  around  his 
shoulders.  His  face  under  a  broad-brimmed  hat  was  very 
stern.  His  figure  was  very  straight  and  soldierly*  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  shore. 

Jill  was  Mistress  White.  This  part  was  chosen  for  her 
because  the  new  little  Bennett  baby  was  Peregrine,  and 
Mamma  Bennett  wouldn't  trust  her  with  anyone  else.  Mis- 
tress White  wore  an  old  style  gray  gown,  white  cuflfs,  and 
white  kerchief.  Her  hair  was  parted  primly  in  the  middle. 
She  was  very  quiet  and  dignified. 

Beth  was  Priscilla.  Betty  was  Mary  Chilton.  "  She  might 
as  well  be,"  Bob  said, "  'cause  she'll  crowd  everyone  and  get 
off  first  anyhow."  And  there  were  other  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  Mothers.  All  wore  as  suitable  costumes  as  the  attics 
would  allow. 

Myles  Standish  spoke.  "The  Sabbath  being  over,"  he 
said,  "let  us  land  upon  this  goodly  shore.  Rocky  as  it 
is,  it  is  home ;  and  we  can  be  free  to  do  as  seems  to  us 
right." 

"Amen,"  said  all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothers 
earnestly. 

Then  they  all  stepped  ashore,  Mary  Chilton,  of  course, 
ahead. 

Myles  Standish  took  off  his  hat.  So  did  John  Alden,  and 
the  other  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  gazed  at  the  gray  skies. 
Then  they  sang  all  together  several  stanzas  of  "  The  Break- 
ing Waves  Dashed  High."  The  audience  joined  in  because 
it  couldn't  help  itself.  And  every  one  cheered  the  brave 
little  band  on  the  rocky  shore.^ 

While  things  were  being  made  ready  for  the  second  scene, 
two  tableaux  of  early  colonial  life  were  given.  The  first  was 
Priscilla.  She  sat  at  her  spinning  wheel  (an  old  flax  wheel 
foimd  in  Polly's  attic)  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Old-fash- 
ioned andirons  were  on  the  floor.  ^An  old  style  stiff  backed 
chair  stood  in  one  corner.  Over  the  fireplace  was  the  date, 
162 1.  The  next  tableau  was  carefully  copied  from  the  weU- 
known  picture,  The  Puritans  Going  to  Church.  Jack 
carried  an  old  musket  manfully  over  his  shoulder,  JlUyin 
her  prim  bonnet  and  apron,  with  her  Bible  held  firmly,  took 
the  house  by  storm. 

When  the  screen  was  tkken  away,  there  on  the  stage  was 
a  long  table.  On  it  was  a  white  cloth.  In  the  center  stood 
E  largei  old-fashioned  salt  cellar.    Along  tht  tides    w«rs 
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wooden  plates  —  such  as  butter  qomes  on.  The  children 
could  not  find  the  "  trenchers  "  which  we  are  told  the  early 
settlers  used.  There  were  wooden  spoons,  pewter  forks  and 
knives,  and  a  great  pewter  tankard  which  belonged  to  Alan's 
grandmother.  And  when  the  audience  saw  the  piles  of  ripe 
fruit  and  vegeta/bles,  the  real  roasted  turkey  (Polly's  mpther 
had  sent  it  over),  the  two  yellow  pumpkin  pies  (Mamma 
Bennett  had  made  them),  and  best  of  all,  the  row  of 
prim  but  happy  faces  around  the  table,  they  all  clapped  ^ 
their  hands  .and  shouted,  ''The  first  Thanksgiving 
Dinner."  , 

"That's  right,"  said  Baby  from  his  place  at  the  table, 
"  and  I'm  Love  Brewster." 

Peregrine  White  kiy  in  his  cradle  — '  Beth's  biggest  doll 
owned  it.  It  was  made  of  wicker  and  was  nearly  the  right 
shape.'  Mistress  White  rocked  it  gendy  with  one  foot  as 
she  sat  at  the  table. 

Governor  Bradford  was  there.  This  was  Jack.  A  touch 
of  elegance  was  added  to  his  plain  costume  by  his  mother's 
best  black  velvet  coat.      ^ 

"  Where  are  the  Indians  ? "  said  some  one  in  a  whisper 
from  the  audience.  "  Sh — sh,"  said  Myles  Standish  raising 
his  hand.  Stealthy  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall.  Then 
into  the  peaceful  scene  came  three  life-like  Indians.  Alan 
was  Massasoit.  Billy  and  Tom  were  his  braves.  All 
were  terrible  to  look  upon  in  their  blankets,  paint,  and 
feathers. 

^'  Of  coiirse,"  Jill  explained,  alter  the  play  was  over,  "  the 
Indians  were  with  us  all  day.  But  it  was  so  much  nicer  to 
have  them  come  in  to  dinner  after  we  were  seated.  It  was 
more  like  a  real  play,  don't  you  see?" 

The  Pilgrim  Tathers  and  Mothers  sprang  to  their  feet. 
Peregrine  set  up  a  cry  from  the  cradle  which  was  very  real 
indeed.  He  refused  to  be  quieted  and  was  handed  down  to 
Mamma  Bennett  before  the  play  could  go  on. 

"  Welcome,  pale  feces,"  cried  the  Indians,  laying  down  - 
their  bows  and  arrows. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  Indians,  tb  our  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner," said  Governor  Bradford.  And  all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  Mothers  said,  '*  Welcome,  welcome,  Indians." 

Then  all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothers  and  their  guests 
sang  with  a  will  the  old  Thanksgiving  hymn  which  begins, 

"  Come,  ye  thankfttl*people,  come. 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest  Home." 

And  the  play  was  over. 

Nonrs. —  Miss  Moore  was  so  pleased  with  the  play  that  she  asked  the 
children  to  repeat  it  in  her  room  at  school  the  next  Monday  afternoon. 
They  did  it  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  little  folks.  They  left  out  the 
fireplace,  of  course.  And  they  used  a  large  doll,  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
for  Peregrine  White. 


The  King's  Garment 

"  King  Winter  is  coming,"  October  said. 
**  We  must  make  him  a  robe  and  a  crown 
Icr  his  head ! 

"  For  the  royal  purple  the  asters  will  do. 
And  the  goldenrod  has  a  gold  crown's  hue. 

"  We  will  trim  the  robe  from  foot  to  crown 
With  the  finest  of  feathery  thistledown. 

**  Then  wondrous  autumn  leaves  we'll  bring 
And  strew  in  the  pathway  of  the  King." 

•    •    • 
And  80  King  Winter  is  robed  each  year, 
Though  his  dress  toon  fades  and  wasteth 
•ear. 
'^Arthur  E.  Locki  in  CkrUHan  Rigister 


A  Thanksgiving  J  ingle 

Julia  Morrison,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

P    is  for  Polly, 

So  happy  and  gay. 
Who  planted  some  seed 
One  sunny  spring  day. 

XJ  is  for  Uncle, 

Who  worked  with  the  hoe. 
He  cared  for  the  plants 
And  helped  them  to  grow. 

Tlf  is  for  Marjorie, 

Who  saw  the  big  leaves. 
And  bright  yellow  bud 
Which  hid  vinderneath.,  ^ 

P    is«for  Philip, 

Who  quickly  did'  run 
To  tell  of  the  flower. 
As  bright  as  the  sun. 

IT    is  for  Kitty, 

Who  first  told  us  all. 
She  saw  a  green  pumpkin, 
So  round  and  so  smaH. 

I     is  for  Ira; 

A  wee  little  fellow, 
Who  saw  the  green  turning. 
And  said,  "  'Tis  all  yellow." 

Jf   is  for  Nora, 
/  Who  said  it  was  time 

To  bring  in  the  pumpkin. 
Ere  frost  killed  the  vine. 

p    is  for  papa,  ' 

Who  late  in  the  fall. 
Paraded  the  treasure 
Through  kitchen  and  hall. 

I      is  for  Ida, 

Our  good-natured  cook, 
Who'd  rather  do  baking 
Than  read  from  a  book. 

E     is  for  Every 

Dear  giri  and  boy. 
Who  greets  her  good  pies 
With  gladness  and  joy. 

^  (  Continued  on  pagt  446) 


A.man  is  bound  to  think  of  all  just  «zoase  for 
Ida  ofOrader. 


CitMdat  ihowiag  foiltiM  ol  pampkia  on  iht  visa 
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You  know  we  arc  happy 

When  harvest  time's  nigh. 
For  we  arc  so  fond 

Of  good  pumpkin  pie. 

DirecttODB 

'Ptepue  the  ten  letters  thftt  form  the  words  «*  Pumpkin  Pie,"  out  of 
pumpkin  colored  cardboard. 

Make  them  all  capital  letters  ten  inches  in  height. 

Have  the  children  arranged,  in  proper  order,  ftach  holding  his  own 
letter  in  his  hand. 

The  first  child,  "  Polly,"  comes  to  the  platform,  bows,  and  holding  her 
letter,  **  P,"  high  in  her  band,  recites  her  part.  She  bows  again,  and 
takes  her  place  at  the  back  of  the  platform.  ' 

Each  child,  in  turn,  tells  the  story  of  his  letter,  and  then  stands  back 
in  the  row  with  "  Polly." 

All  the  children,  standing  now  ia  a  half  circle,  take  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward, and  recite,  in  concert,  the  >»t  jingle.  At  the  words  "  Pumpkin 
Pie,"  repeated  with  slow  emphasis,  they  all  hold  the  letters  up  high, 
forming  the  words, "  Pumpkin  Pic,"  and  thus  disclosing  the  answer  to  the 

jingle. 

—  \ 

Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest  III 

Beavers 

GiRTRUDB  MODM 

YOU  wouldnit  think,  from  his  picture,  that  a  beaver 
knew  much.  He  has  a  'queer,  squat-looking  body, 
and  a  head  that  seems  flattened  lengthwise.  His 
small  eyes  are  set  on  the  slant  and  wide  apart. 
When  he  walks,  he  is  awkward  enough.  His  fore- 
legs are  much  shorter  than  his  hind  ones,  and  all  of 
them  seem  too  shoi^t  for  his  body.  He  wriggles 
alopg,  stepping  on  the  soles  of  his  webbed  hind  feet, 
but  using  only  the  toes  of  his  fore  feet.  His  tail, 
seems  in  the  way,  too,  as  it  drags  along  behind.  But 
when  he  plunges  into  the  water,  away  he  'swims 
as  e^ily  as  can  be.  Webbed  hind  feet,  he  finds,  are 
just  the  things  to  have  when  one  wants  to  swim. 
And  as  for  his  clumsy  tail,  he  couldn't  get  on  with- 
out that.  It  makes  such  a  fine  rudder.  By  turning 
it  this  way  and  that,  he  steers  himself  wherever  he 
wants  to  go. 

Queer  as  he  is,  the  beaver  is  a  bright  little  creat- 
ure. He  not  only  cuts  down  trees ;  he  builds  dams 
and  lays  out  villages. 

Long  ago,  beaver  villages  were  found  on  many  of 
our  forest  lakes  and  streams.  Then  men  came.  They 
cut  down  trees.    They  ploughed  the  land  and  built 
bams  and  houses.     The  beaver  soon  found  that  he  wasn't 
safe.     His  warm  brown  skin,  which  was  so  comfortable  to 
wear,  made  him  trouble.     For,  once  off  his  body,  it  sold  to 
the  fur  companies  for  a  large  some  of  money. 

'  So  the  beavers  took  their  families  and  went  away  into  the 
woods.  Soon  they  were  again  in  danger.  For  more  trees 
were  cut  down,  and  more  farms  and  villages  were  laid  out. 
Farther  and  farther  the  little  creatures  went,  keeping  away 
from  civilization  just  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  with  great 
farms,  towns,  cities,  and  rail  roads  everywhere,  the  little 
brown  beaver  is  seldom  found  in  our  woods.  He  has  gone 
to  the  great  forest  of  the  north.  There  he  still  builds  dams 
and  houses,  using  always  the  same  old  patterns. 

During  the  summer,  beavers  live  in  some  quiet  stream  or 
pond.  They  sleep  in  snug  burrows  in  the  bank.  They  eat 
the  tender  plaints  which  grow  in  the  water.  Sometimes  they 
go  into  the  woods  berrying.  Best  of  all,  they  like  bark  — 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  delicious,  you  would  know  if  you 
were  a  beaver,  as  the  bark  of  poplar  and  willow  trfees. 

Several  families  live  together  in  a  kind  of  tribe.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  wisest  male  beavers  is  the  chief.  In  each 
family,  beside  the  father  and  mother,  there  are  a  half-dozen 
.  or  so  little  beavers.  The  little  beavers  weigh  about  ten 
pounds,  and  the  fiilly-grown  beavers,  sometimes  as  much  as 
fifty  pounds. 

When  the  days  grow  short  and  the  nights  crisp  and  cold, 
some  morning  the  beavers  see  a  silver  fringe  of  ice  on  the 
faded  ferns  at  the  edge  of  the  water.    Soon  the  stream  will 


be  a  mass  of  glistening  ice*  It  is  high  time  to  think  about 
building  winter  homes.         |  > 

First,  they  must  look  up  just  the  best  place  to  lay  out 
their  village.  This  is  often  a  stream  rather  than  a  lake. 
The  beavers  choose  running  water,  it  is  said,  so  that  every- 
thing about  their  homes  will  be  kept  fresh  and  clean.  If 
they  can  find  a  stream  so  deep  that  it  will  not  freeze  from 
top  to  bottom  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  they  set  at  work 
at  once  to  build  their  houses. 

But  often  the  handiest  stream  to  be  found  is  quite  shal- 
low. Then  it  is  that  the  beavers  show  what  clever,  patient 
little  creatures  they  are.  For  with  great  skill  and  quickness 
they  build  a  dam  to  deepen  the  water  in  the  stream.  All 
summer  they  hav^  cut  down  trees  jt;ist  for  this  purpose. 

Cuffing  Dawn  Trees :  How  can  so  small  an  animal  cut 
down  trees  ?  He  sits  up  on  his  queer  hind  feet,  puts  both 
fore  feet  around  the  trunk  —  often  six  or  eight  inches  across 
—  and  then  uses  his  teeth.  They  are  wonderful  teeth, 
sharp  and  hard.  And  the  more  they  are  used,  the  sharper 
and  harder  they  grow. 

Crunch,  crimch,  crunch,  go, the  little  teeth  in  a  circle  around 
the  trunk.  Crunch,  crunch,  crunch,  round  and  round  and 
round.  The  chips  fly,  the  gash  grows  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  the  center  of  the  trunk  is  reached  and  the  tree  topples 
and  falls.  After  the  beavers  have  cut  down  enough  trees 
for  their  dam,  th^  place  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cleared  by 
wood-choppers. 

Building  Dams : ,  With  their  teeth  the  beavers  drag  the 
trees*  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  push  them  into  the 
water.    The  current  floats  them  along. "  When  the  trees 


B«avtr 

reach  the  place  where  the  dam  is  to  be  built,  the  beavers 
plkce  them  across  the  stream.  Sometimes,  there  are  roots 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  which  help  to  hold  the  trees  in 
place.  And  the  beavers  bring  everything  they  can  find  to 
fill  in  gaps  and  crevices  —  branches,  stones,  sticks,  and  mud. 
The  mud  they  bring  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  They  hold 
it  in  little  balls  under  the  chin  with  one  fore  paw. 

Near  the  center  of  the  dam  the  beavers  leave  ^  little  low 
place  where,  when  the  stream  above  the  dam  l^ecomes  deep 
enough,  the  water  runs  over.  Often,  the^whole  dam  is  built 
in  one  night.  It  is  so  close  and  firm  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
can  get  through.  It  is  said  that  men  learned  to  buikl  their 
dams  from  the  beavers.  You  can  understand  now,  that  you 
see  how  hard  <beavers  work,  what  people  mean  when  they 
say  they  ".  have  worked  like  beavers." 

Building  Houses :  After  the  dam  is  finished,  the  beavers 
build  their  houses.  They  bring  logs,  branches,  sticks  and 
stones.  These  they  lay  in  a  circle  on  the  bed  of  the  stream 
above  the  dam.  Around  this  foundation  they  dig  a  trench. 
The  water  may  sometimes  freeze  to  the  .bottom  of  the  stream 
but  never  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

A  large  family  makes  a  house  for  itself.  Sometimes, 
several  small  families  live  together  in  one  house.  In  this 
case,  partitions  are  put  in  so  that  each  family  has  ite  own 
rooms. 

Each  house  has  two  stories.  The  room-  in  -  the  lower 
story  —  below  the  water  —  is  large  enough  fOr  the  whole 
family  and  the  winter  stores  of  sticks  and  bark.    Here,  too. 
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is  the  door.  Through  this  door,  the  beavers  come  and  go 
without  showing  so^  much  as  an  ear  above  the  water.  In 
the  upper  story,  is  another  room,  high  and  dry,  above  the 
water,  where  the  beavers  sleep.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are 
very  thick.  The  roofs  are  prettily  rounded,  and  show  like 
mounds  above  the  water  or  ice  of  the  stream.  Perhaps  the 
early  Eskimos  used  beaver  houses  for  models  for  their  own 
homes.     Anyway,  they  look  very  much  like  them. 

When  they  are  quite  sure  that  a  heavy  frost  is 
coming  to  freeze  up  everything,  the  beavers  plaster  the 
whole  outside  of  their  homes  with  mud.  After  the  mud  is 
fix)zen  solid,  it  is  so  hard  that  not  even  a  beaver's  sharp 
teeth  can  make  a  hple  in  it. 

All  winter  long,  the  little  brown  beavers  hide  themselves 
in  these  cozy  lake  houses.  Th^ey  have  burrows  in  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  where  they  often  go.  This  is  Igreat  fun,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  safe.  Hunters  are  on  the  watch  and 
often  catch  them  in  their  burrows. 

When  spring  melts  the  ice  of  the  stream,  the  beavers  leave 
their  village.    They  go  to  their  summer  pond — ^^cool  and 


sharply  with  his  stick  on  the  roof  two  or  three  times. 
In  a  minute,  Harry  saw  the  trapper  near  the  hole  in  the 
ice  stoop  down,  and  strike  at  something  in  the  water, 
Harry  could  wait  no  longer.  He  ran  across  the  ice.  One 
trapper  held  a  fine  large  beaver,  akeady  dead.  The  other 
had  a  strong  young  one  in  his  arms. 

"They'll  bring  a  good  price,"  said  the  first  man  as  Harry 
came  up. 

"  What'll  we  do  with  the  young  'un?"  asked  the  other. 
The  poor  little  beaver  trembled  in  the  man's  arms.  He 
looked  at  Harry  wijth  frightened  eyes. 

"Let  me  have  him,  please,"  said  Harry  quickly.  "I'll 
give  you  fifty  cents  for  him." 

The  men  laughed  and  talked  together.  Then  they  took 
Harry's  half  dollar  and  he  took  the  beaver.  Mother  was 
surprised  when  she  saw  Harry's  new  pet.  Father  found  a 
big  cage.  When  the  beaver  was  once  inside  and  nibbling  a 
stick  he  seemed  quite  at  home. 

Harry  named  him  Brownie.  Brownie  became  quite 
tame.  Sometimes  he  looked  so  sad,  that  Harry  feared 
he  missed  his  little  round-roofed  cottage  in  the  stream. 
But  usually  lie  was  very  happy  and 
'  nibbled  his  twigs  quite  as  eagerly  as  if 
he  had  been  as  busy  as  the  busiest 
beaver  who  was  ever  chief  of  a  thriving 
lake-village. 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  beaver  that 
was  captured  when*  he  was  very  young, 
and  who  lived  in  a  family  as  free  and 
contentedly  as  the  cat  or  dog.  They 
often  wondered  if  he  would  ever  show 
any  .  sighs  of  building  houses  or  dams, 
if  he  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind. 
One  day  the  mother  in  the  family  put 
a  pail  of  wate;ron  the  floor.  It  began 
to  leak.  The  beaver  saw  the  water 
slowly  ^^ running  away.  He  rushed  out 
and  began  to  gather  chips,  sticks,  and 
anything  he  could  find  and  tried  to 
make  a  dam  around  the  pail  to  stop 
the  water.  You  see  he  had  the  instinct 
of  the  beavers,  even  if  he  had  never 
seen  a  dam  built  before  he  was  stolen 
away  from  home. 


Beavers'  dam 


quiet  under  the  trees.  When  fall  comes,  they  will  go  back 
to  their  little  lake  village,  make  What  repairs  are  /  necessary 
in  cottages  and  dams,  and  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Harry's  Pet  Bekver 

One  day,  Harry  went  for  a  walk  in  the  woods.  It  was  a 
very  cold  day  and  there  was  snow  everywhere,  but  Har'-y 
didn't  mind  that. 

When  he  came  to  the  beaver  stream,  he  must  stop  just 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  It  had  been  a  busy  place  in  the 
fall,  but  to-day  it  was  very  quiet.  Only  the  roofs  of  the 
queer  little  homes  showed  above  the  ice.  All  the  beavers, 
of  course,  were  inside  sound  asleep.  Harry  did  wish  he 
could  catch  them  awake  and  at  work  just  once. 

Just  then,  Harry  heard  stealthy  footsteps.  Farther  up 
the  stream  he  saw  two  hunter?  step  out  on  the  ice.  They  were 
after  beaver  skins. 

Straight  to  one  of  the  largest  beaver  homes  they  went. 
Harry  wished  he  could  let  the  beavers  know  that  they  were 
in  danger.  But  he  could  only  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  ice 
and  watch. 

One  of  the  trappers  made  a  hole  in  the  ice.  It  was 
between  the  beavers'  house  and  the  bank  where  their  bur- 
rows were.  This  man  stood  by  the  hole  and  watched  the 
dark  water.    The  other  man  went  to  the  house  and  rapped 


Five  Little  Sisters 

We  are  little  sisters  five 
That  in  any  climate  thrive.  , 

Everywhere  at  home  are  we, 
On  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 
Wheresoe'er  is  human  speech 
There  our  little  voices  reach. 
Every  moment,  night  and  mom, 
We  are  dying,  we  are  born. 
Well  you  know  ns,  little  man ; 
Guess  our  names  now  if  yon  can. 
For  you  .never  speak  a  word 
That  one  of  us  is  not  heard, 
And  our  gentle  voices  meet 
In  each  sentence  you  repeat. 
A,  E,  I,  and  O  and  U, 
Little  sister  vowels  true ! 

—  Woodson  Si,  George 


A  little  lad  on  a  hillside  home 
Wrote  a  story  of  life  in  town. 

A  little  maiden  in  town  that  day 
Wrote  of  the  hillside  far  away. 

And  neither  did  well,  alas!  for  oh, 
They  told  of  things  they  did  not  know. 

•—St.  Nicholas 


Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men,  sleeping 
but  never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. — Sel,     \ 


SaccesB  is  naaght,  endeavor's  all.— Srovmin^ 
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Overheard  at  a  County  Institute 

O 


M.  M.  Gardner 

GIRLS !  wasn't  he  mspiration  itself?  "  exclaimed  one 
of  a  group  of  teachers.     It  was  during  the  intermis- 
sion which  had  followed  a  masterly  address  at  the 
\     county  institute. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  teacher  with  the  tired  eyes,  "but  I 
wonder  how  long  his  inspiration  would  last,  him  if  he  were 
cooped  up  in  a  dingy  wooden  school-house,  miles  from  all 
sources  of  entertainment?" 

"  I  fancy  he  would  keep  it  even  there,"  suggested  a  calm- 
i^ced  young  woman.  "  You  know  *  Brave  spirits  are  a 
balsam  to  themselves.' " 

The  group.  face<i  her  laughingly.  "Look,  girls!  one 
exclaimed  merrily."  "Two  years  ago  Katharine  Johnson 
had  nervous  prostration." 

"  And  behold  her  now,"  chimed  ib  another.  "  Teacher  of 
the  hardest  school  in  the  county,  and  the  very  picture  of 
health  and  happinessf.  Serene,  rosy,  and  smiling,  while  I 
with  hvLt  sixteen  scholars  am  a  m^re  shadow  of  the  woman  I 
was."  / 

"  My  sentiments  too,"  declared  another.  "  Give  us  your 
secret  and  we'll  all  save  a  dime  from  our  next  bottle  of 
topic  and  buy  you  a  box  of  Huyler's." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  Miss  Johnson  laughed,  "  I've  been 
longing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience." 

"  Then  please  do,*'  said  one.  "  Our  intermission  is  slip- 
ping, slipping  fast  away." 

"  The  main  secret  of  my  improved  health,"  declared  Miss 
Johnson,  "is  that  I  study  eight  hours  per  week."  Groans 
of  horror  greeted  the  announcement. 

"You  know  my  school,"  she  continued.  "Bleak,  lone- 
some, no  society,  or  even  libraries,  and  a  lot  of  big,  rough 
boys."  As  there  was  little  or  no  inspiration  to  be  had  from 
without  I  had  to  get  it  from  within  " —  she  hesitated,  but  was 
urged  to  continue. 

"  Please  don't  think  me  preachy  or  egotistical,"  she  said 
with  an  embarrassed  little  laugh.  "  If  you  knew  how  hard  it 
is  to  tell  these  things  !  I  used  to  have  an  exaggerated  id^ 
of  my  responsibility.  I  spent  half  of  my  nights  worrying. 
Then  too,  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  hated  teaching ;  that 
my  entering  upon  it  was  a  mistake.  I  believed  nature  had 
designed  me  for  a  great  personage,  but  capricious  fate  had 
ruined  my  life.  At  last  I  resolved  miserably  to  drudge  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  my  years,  hoping  for  an  early  grave  and  the 
chance  of  beginning  again." 

One  girl  attempted  to  make  a  polite  comment,  but  failed 
dismally. 

"That  year  of  nervous  prostration  —  richly  deserved  — 
taught  me  something.  I  had  a  passion  for  ancient  history. 
In  my  'Castles  in  Spain'  I  was  to  spend  years  delving 
among  the  ruins  in  the  old  world  ;  then  become  the  '  fore- 
most historian  of  the  age.'  Beautiful  dream,  wasn't  it?  " 
The  girls  nodded  assent, 

"Now,   then,   confess,  as   I   have,"   Miss  Johnson   de- 
manded.    "  All  of  you  culprits  who  have  a  dream  of  fame 
shut  up  in  your  hearts  —  hands  up  ! " 
Half  a  dozen  hands  were  raised. 

"  That  will  do  "  she  said.  "  If  you  want  to  be  happy,  do 
as  I  did.  Get  a  course  on  the  subject  —  whether  it's  art, 
literature,  or  electrical  engineering,  and  study." 

"  Might  1  respectfully  ask  the  relation  between  such  study 
and  good  health?"  ventured  the  one  with  the  black  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Johnson.  "When  I  go  home, 
tired,  nervous,  and  discouraged,  instead  of  dumping  on  the 
bed  in  a  miserable  heap  and  crying  until  my  brain  is  numb, 
I  caknly  go  for  a  walk,  freshen  up  my  toilet,  eat  my  supper, 
and  plunge  into  work.  For  an  hour  I  climb  the  pyramids 
and  question  the  mystic  Sphinx.  My  troubled  mind  grows 
calm  as  I  bathe  in  the  golden  afterglow  of  a  sunset  by  the 
grand  Old  Nile.  Then  all  the  petty  pin  pricks  of  school  are 
dwarfed  to  insignificance,  before  the  wonders  of  those  dead 
ages.  I  emerge,  tired  but  happy,  and  ready  to  enjoy  eight 
hours'  sleep," 

"Very  ideal,"  remarked  tne  one  who  was  always  saying 
cutting    things.      "But    I    can    spend    my    time    better 


planning  for   the  moral   development  of    the  children." 

A  girl  took  up  clubs  in  Miss  Johnson's  defence.  "  She 
does  that  without  planning,"  she  exclaimed  hotly.  "She 
has  wrought  wonders  in  that  rough  district.  The  children 
say  it  makes  them  good  to  be  near  her."  ' 
.  "  But  whenever  do  you  plfin  the  work  for  all  those  grades  ?" 
queried  the  fussy  bne. 

"  I  am  there  at  eight  and  remain  until  five.  Then  I  have 
learned  to  save  time  in  school.  I  used  to  spend  half  an 
hour  looking  over  spelling  papers.  Now  I  pronounce  words 
to  both  classes.  '  First  —  bread.'  '  Second — alternate.'  A 
tap  of  the  bell  brings  the  children  to  line.  They  pass 
rapidly  before  me,  presenting  papers,  then  go  to  seats  to 
learn   misspelled  words,  or  on  line  to  receive  perfect  mark." 

"  She  has  an  answer  for  every  argument.  Don't  try  to 
score  a  point  ^^ainst  her,"  said  the  well-dressed  teacher. 
"  Farewell,  my  lonesome  hours  of  weeping,  my  embroidery, 
my  novels,  and  my  domino  playing.  I  go  to  learn  the  art  of 
making  books.  Perhaps  —  who  knows  ?  I  may  be  a  second 
George  Eliot ! " 

"  Go  and  do  likewise,  girls,"  said  Miss  Johnson.  "  At  any 
rate  you  will  be  happier  women  and  better  teachers.  Don't 
think  it  will  detract  from  your  teaching  abifity.  More  can 
be  accomplished  by  nine  intense  hours  of  consecrated  work 
than  by  twenty-four  hours  of  fussing  and  fretting.  The 
children  demand  your  brightest,  strongest,  most  sympathetic 
self.  It  is  crime  to  give  them  less.  Spend  an  hour  a  day 
with  the  "study  you  love  and  you  will  find  that,  ^ 

'  In  your  l^arts  are  the  birds  aad  the-sanshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow.' 

"There's  the  bell." 


The  Things  I  Miss 

An  easy  thing,  O  Power  Divine, 

To  thank  thee  for  these  gifts  of  thine ! 

For  summer's  sunshine,  winter's  snow, 

For  hearts  that  kindle,'  thoughts  that  glow. 

But  when  shall  I  attain  to  this — 

To  thank  thee  for  the  things  I  miss? 

For  all  young  Fancy's  early  gleams. 
The  dreamed-of  joys  that  still  are  dtvams, 
Hopes  unfulfilled,  and  pleasures  known 
Through  others'  fortunes,  not  my  own, 
And  blessings  seen  that  are  not  given, 
And  never  will  be,  this  side  heaven. 

1 
Had  I,  too,  shared  the  joys  I  eiee. 
Would  there  have  been  a  heaven  for  me? 
Could  I  hkve  felt  thy  presence  near? 
Had  I  possessed  what  I  held  dear? 
My  deepest  fortune,  highest  bliss, 
Have  grown  perchance  from  things  I  miss. 

Sometimes  there  comes  an  hour  of  calm ; 
Grief  turns  to  blessing,  pain  to  balm; 
A  Power  that  works  above  my  will 
Still  leads  me  onward,  upward  still; 
And  then  my  heart  attaint  to  this — 
To  thank  thee  for  the  things  I  miss. 

— Thomas  WerUworih  Bigginton 


Extract  from  Private  Letter 

In  regard  to  "  Far  Away  Lands "  (npw  appearing  in 
Primary  Education),  it  appeals  to  me  as  an  excellent  basis 
for  seat  work  for  my  first  grade.  I  am  going  to  work  upon 
it  month  by  month  with  the  first  grade  teacher.  As  I  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  lands  across  the  ocean,  the  work  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  me.  Even  now  I  can  see  the  tiny 
basket  to  hold  the  clay  wild  strawberries,  -  the  designs  for 
wall  paper,  to  paper  dolly's  house,  taken  froni  the  "  Edel- 
weiss."    Why  I  can  hardly  wait  for  November  to  come. 

E.M.J. 

(This  is  printed  for  its  suggestiveness  to  teachers — The  EDrroa) 


^<With  hlooms  full-sapped  again  will  smile  the  land, 
The  fall  is  but  the  folding  of  His  Hand. 
Anon  with  fuller  glories  to  expand." 
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The  Editor's  Page 

November 

Shall  not  the  children  have  a  taste  of  the  olden  times  this 
month?  They  roust  get  it  in  the  school-toom,  if  at  all.  It 
would  be  enjoyable  to  bring  into  school  as  many  of  the  old- 
time  things  as  possible.  A  real,  old-fashioned  pewter  por- 
ringer would  please  the  little  ones.  So  much  might  be  done 
with  it.  The  little  girls  and  boys  used  to  eat  bread  and 
milk  from  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  That  will  bring  up  a 
picture  of  the  way  those  little  girls  looked,  and  dressed,  and 
lived;  and  to  have  this  porringer  on  their  desk,  with 
flowers,  would  be  a  prize  for  children  to  strive  for.  Old- 
fashioned  mirrors  with  the  gay  picture  at  the  top,  blue  plates 
with  the  Thirteen  Original  States,  and  Lafayette  scenes  pict- 
ured upon  them  —  and  many  things  like  these  can  be  bor- 
rowed for  a  day  at  school.  That  would  be  teaching  history, 
truly.  What  a  chance  cotmtry  teachers  have  for  these  things 
in  being  able  to  get  at  attic  treasures.  Let  us  do  more  and 
talk  less  in  teaching  old-time  days.  One  real  thing  to  touch 
is  worth  a  week  of  talky  description  with  the  concept  only 
in  the  teacher's  brain. 

Did  any  primary  teacher  ever  ^ead  the  "President's 
Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving  "  to  the  children  some  morn- 
ing in  November  for  an  opening  exercise  ? 

"  But  the  children  wouldn't  understand  it,"  you  say.  No 
matter  if  they  don't  grasp  all  the  words.  They  grasp  the 
feeling,  the  meaning  of  it,  and  that  is  ail  there  is  to  it  for 
any  of  us.  How  well  I  remember,  when  a  child,  the  thrill 
with  which  I  listened  to  the  solemn,  "  God  bless  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,"  read  in  church  from  the 
Governor's  Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving,  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  November.  Let  us  make  little  "  occasions  "  for 
the  children.^  It  -doesn't  take  much  to  give  them  "  a  lovely 
time."  Nine-tenths  of  it  lies  in  the  manner  and  enjoyment 
of  the  teacher.  The  thrifty  ones  who  keep  one  eye^  on  the 
clock  and  the  other  on  the  program,  in  the  morning  talks, 
had  better  not  undertake  it.     Feeling  can't  be  scheduled. 

Shall  I  omit,  in  a  single  November  number  to  warn  you 
not  to  allow  one  word  of  "dreary "and  "dying  "  in  connec- 
tion with  November  days ?  Tired  of  hearing  this?  Well, 
hand  it  over  to  the  new  ones  —  the  thousand's  of  teachers 
who  joined  the  Primary  Education  family  last  summer. 
They  are  fresh  audiences,  and  may  need  this  very  sermon. 
Perhaps  they  were  "  brought  up  "  on  the  Bryant  quotation 
about  "melancholy  days  "  and  "oddest  of  the  year  "  as  I 
was.  The  Plant  World  is  only  going  to  sleep,  you  know, 
and  let  us  wish  it  a  cheery  "  Good  night." 


-  "  The  American  History  "  now  appearing  in  this  paper 
in  large  type  is  not  supposed  to  give  anything  new.  It  is 
only  a  skeleton  outline  for  the  teacher  to  fill  in.  A  talk  of 
vivid  description  should  precede  every  reading.  The  reason 
for  giving  it  in  this  paper  and  type  is  that  children  may  read 
it  for  themselves.  Suggestions  for  the  dramatization  of  each 
chapter  will  be  found  each  month  in  Dorothy  Howe's 
account  of  the  way  the  "  Little  Bennetts  "  played  it.  More 
and  more  dramatic  representation  of  stories  is  coming  iqto 
the  school-room.  No  more  struggling  to  make  children 
'*  read  a  story  with  expression  ^  after  they  have  played  it  in 
simple  childish  fashion.  Expression  comes  naturally  in 
"make-believes."  Children  always  express  naturaflly  and 
conectly  till  they  are  spoiled  in  school. 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Language  Bulletin 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  issues  a  bulletin  on 
"  The  Teaching  of  Language  in  Primary  Grades  " ;  a  pam- 
phlet by  Alma  Patterson,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Language 
Teaching,  that  is  worth  sending  for.     Do  not  know  price. 


What  Shall  Publishers  Do  ? 

If  teachers  who  wonder,  and  complain,  and  denounce 
educational  publishers  for  not  complying  with  requests,  could 
look  over  the  letters  in  which  these  requests  are  made,  they 
would  be  wiser  and  should  be  sadder.  The  publishers  of 
Primary  Education  are  holding  a  large  pile  of  letters  con- 
taining money,  from  teachers  who  have  neglected  to  give 
their  full  post-office  address.  It  does  nbt  seem  that 
teachers  could  write  a  business  letter  and  fail  to  give  street 
and  number,  town,  city,  or  state,  but  "pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 
What  can  publishers  do?  And  while  I  am  questioning, 
what  shall  publishers  do  when  tnousands  of  teachers  go  on 
from  year  to  year  without  paying  for  their  paper?  Is  it 
expecting  too  much  of  teachers  that  they  write  a  correct 
business  letter,  and  that  they  shall  have  an  ordinary  sense  of 
^honor  in  paying  their  subscription  dues  ? 


Let  me  Know 
If  any  contributor  does  not  receive  extra  copies  of  this 
paper  early  in  the  month  in  which  the  contribution  appears, 
I  want  to  know  it. 

\  Last  Year 

Don't  forget  to  use  the  "  Garden  and  Field  "  illustrations 
in  last  year's  numbers.  Just  the  vegetables  you  want  to  use 
on  the  blackboard  are  there.  Keep  a  good  memory  of  what 
is  contained  in  back  numbers  of  Primary  Educahon.  The 
teacher  who  said  that  she  had  taken  the  paper  eight  years 
and  had  looked  over  every  year  every  month  to  keep 
freshened  up,  complimented  herself  without  meaning  to. 
Valuable  helps  cannot  be  repeated  every  year.  To  keep 
fresh,  toned  up,  and  enthusiastic  for  the  work  of  teaching,  is 
a  necessity.  Never  forget  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  everything 
in  this  worlds  to  sag. 

For  Study 
Have  you  made  a  selection  for  your  outside  branch  of 
study  for  the  year?  I  don't  mean  pedagogy,  but  something 
that  will  lead  you  into  an  entirely  different  vein  of  thought ; 
that  will  call  all  a  different  set  of  faculties.  A  little  time 
may  be  found  for  a  study  that  will  rest  you,  beside  the  light 
reading,  games,  good  times,  and  out-door  exercise  that  are 
yours  by  duty  and  right.  Read  "  Overheard  at  a  County 
Institute,"  in  this  number. 


Three  Books 


Among  the  very  best  helps  you  can  have  for  making  the 
children  happy  in  the  story  of  "  Far  Away  Lands,"  appear- 
ing this  month,  are : 

"  The  Story  of  Little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  Boy."   Price,  25  cts. 

"Children  of  the  World."  Price,  50  cents.  Published 
by  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Heidi."  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  40  cents. 

lliey  give  you  just  what  you  want  to  add  to  the  little  that 
Miss  Whittum  can  tell  in  the  limited  space  allowed  her. 
Seat  Work  in  connection  with  the  story  will  be  given 
in  December  number;  then  you  will  need  both  these 
books  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  Don't  let  the  children  see 
any  of  the  Swiss  Supplement  pictures  in  advance  of  the  text ; 
only  use  those  in  November  that  belong  to  the  November 
chapter.  This  series,  as  a  whole,  taught  as  it  may  be  and 
should  be,  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  for  cultivating  the 
imagination  of  the  children  with  true  things. 
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Husking  Song 

(Air—"  Money  Musk  ")  , 

{The  huskers  come  on  the  stage  from  either  side — if  possible 
— andfotm  semi-circle  around  stack  of  com,) 

AdapUd. 


^^^h^i 


9 
10 


'  The  day  is  dying  into  dusk. 

To  strains  of  merry  "  Money  Musk," 
*  The  yellow  corn  we  bring  to  husk, 
In  happy,  happy  husking  time. 
The  hours,  like  merry  birds,  take  flight. 
The  big,  old  bam  is  warm  and  bright, 
With  Jack-o*-lantems  all  alight, 
In  happy,  happy  husking  time. 

3  The  crisp  leaves  crackle  with  the  cold, 
^  Wje  tear  them  off  with  fingers  bold, 
5  To  find  the  prize  of  red  or  goH, 
In  happy,  happy  husking  time. 
Of  shy  Jack  Frost  we  have  no  fears, 
^  But  lifting  high  the  fairest  ears, 
We  give  three  ringing,  rousing  cheers, 
For  happy,  happy  husking  time. 

'^  The  laughing  stars  all  downward  glance, 
^  The  music  sets  each  heart  a-dance, 
And  gay  feet  follow,  as  by  chance, 
In  happy,  happy  husking  time. 
^  And,  as  at  last,  we  homeward  roam, 

To  notes  as  light  as  ocean  foam, 
^^  We  sing  our  joyous  harvest  home, 
In  happy,  happy  husking  time. 

Motions 
Sway  gracefully. 
Take  ear  of  corn  from  stack. 
Make  leaves  crackle. 
Tear  them  away. 
Lift  high. 

Waving  ears,  as  giving  cheers. 
Softly. 

Any  wetty  dance. 
Marcn  round  and  round  stage. 
Bow,  waving  com- ears. 


— Popular  Educator 


Tableaux 

For  Thanksgiving  Exercises 

(If  primary  teachers  cannot  get  all  these  "  properties  "  many  hints  can 
be  found  in  these  scenes,  for  a  good  time  with  the  yoiingest  children. — 
The  Editor) 

The  First  Scene  may  represent  the  interior  of  a  Dutch 
house,  which  may  be  arranged  upon  the  platform  or  stage. 
The  blackboard,  may  represent  the  back  of  the  room,  and 
screens  arranged  for  the  sides.  Articles  niay  be  borrowed 
to  furnish  and  decorate  the  room.  One  or  two  pupils  may 
be  dressed  as  Dutch  children  and  posed  in  this  picture.  A 
little  boy  may  be  represented  as  drinking  out  of  this  wooden 
shoe,  which  often  occurs.  Or  a  group  of  Dutch  children 
may  be  extending  a  hand  of  welcome  to  a  little  Puritan  girl 
who  is  standing  at  the  door. 

The  Second  Scene  shows  a  wigwam  or  the  interior  of  an 
Indian's  home.  A  wigwam  may  be  constructed  by  using 
three  or  four  poles,  fur  rugs,  and  buffalo  robes,  snow  shoes, 


Indian  pipes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other. Indian  relics  may 
be  arranged  on  the  stage,  against  the  wall,  or  on  the  wig- 
wam. Skins  may  be  thrown  on  the  floor  and  ears  of  corn 
suspended  from  the  top  of  wigwam  poles,  or  piled  outside 
against  side  of  wigwam. 

An  Indian  boy  or  several  Indian  children  may  be  posed 
in  and  near  the  wigwam.  The  boy  may  hold  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  his  hands  and  sing  the  Indian  song  found  in  ''Songs 
in  Season,"  or  a  tiny  girl  may  sit  at  the  door  and  sing  ''  The 
Firefly  Song  *'  in  the  same  book.  At  the  conclusion  of  song 
or  songs,  a  child  (or  children)  dressed  in  Puritan  fashion 
comes  to  the  door  of  the  wigwam.  One  Indian  child  greets 
them  with  outstretched  hands ;  another  brings  and  presents 
to  them  an  Indian  basket  of  com. 

The  Third  Scene  represents  the  interior  of  a  Puritan 
home.  A  spinnii^g-wheel  may  be  placed  in  one  comer,  and 
a  rud^  fire-place  constructed  against  the  blackboard.  A 
table,  set  with  old-fashioned  dishes  —  wooden  and  pewter 
dished  —  or  a  cupboard  with  dishes  arranged  in  old-time 
fashion,  may  find  a  place  in  this  picture. 

A  child  dressed  as  a  Puritan  maid  may  stand  by  the 
wheel  and  as  she  spins  or  winds  a  ball  of  yam  may  sing 
"  Spin,  Lassie,  Spin,"  from  Eleanor  Smith's  "  Song  Bool^ 
No.  2,"  or  in  Scott  &  Foresman's  "  First  Music  Book." 

A  fourth  tableau  represents  the  Puritan  children  welcom- 
ing the  Indians  to  the  .Thanksgiving  Feast,  or  may  show 
Indians  and  Puritans  s^ted  around  the  table,  ready  to  eat 

Costumes 

PuRriAN  Girl — Short-waisted,  brown  or  gray  dress  with 
tabs  at  belt ;  full,  straight  skirt,  long,  pointed  collar  and  cuf&, 
carefully  plaited  apron,  low  sh6es.  .Puritan  girl  may  use 
large,  white  handkerchief  crossed  upon  the  breast  in  place 
of  collar.  These  and  the  white  cap  may  be  madp  of  white 
tissue  paper  if  preferred. 

PuRHAN  ^OY — Short  coat  with  full,  loose  knee-breeches, 
long  stockings,  low  shoes  tied  with  narrow  ribbon  or  string. 
Broad  white  linen  or  paper  collar  and  turn  back  cufEs. 

Dutch  Girl — Long  skirt  and  short-sleeved  waist  of  some 
dark  material,  a  large  white  or  colored  hi^ndkerchief  n\ay  be 
worn  about  the  neck,  crossed  and  tucked  in  at  the  waist,  a 
large,  long  apron,  white  or  colored ;  the  head  dress  is  some- 
thing like  a  sun  bonnet  in  shape,  but  narrow  in  front  and 
more  flaring  at  the  points  :  it  may  be  made  of  white  or  any 
figured  stuff;  wooden  shoes,  hair  parted' and  braided.  A 
close-fitting,  white  cap  may  be  worn  instead  of  the  bonnet 
if  preferred. 

Dutch  Boy — Dark  jacket  over  a  bright  vest ;  knee-pants ; 
low  shoes,  and  blue,  woolen  stockings ;  broad,  soft  hat  with 
pointed  crown.     Dark  or  fa^, complexion. 

Indian  Girl — Make  the  waist  of  red  calico  with  the  neck 
cut  round,  and  the  sleeves  not  to  reach  below  the  elbow ;  a 
necklace  of  beads,  spangles,  or  shells ;  a  wide  bracelet  of 
stiff  paper  covered  with  gilt  paper,  and  other  bright  orna- 
ments may  be  worn.  *  The  short  skirt  may  be  made  of 
leather-colored  canton  flannel  or  of  some  striped  material. 
A  blanket  or  shawl  may  be  wom  also,  having  one  or  two  of 
the  corners  nearly  touching  the  floor.  Wear  moccasins. 
The  face  should  be  stained  copper  color. 

Indian  Boy  —  Wear  a  loose  shirt  of  btfekskin-colored 
canton  flannel,  to  be  outside,  with  a  belt  of  the  same  or. 
some  bright  color.     A  few  bright  beads  sewed  on  the  belt 
add  to  the  effect.     Do  not  hem  the  skirt,  but  make  a  fringe 
of  the  edge  by  slashing  it  to  about  three  inches  from  the 
bottom  edge.    Sew  a  fringe  down  the  sleeves  also.    Make 
the   trousers   long ;   cut  strips  of  the  flannel  three  inches 
wide  and  make  a  fringe  by  slashing  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  edge;  sew  this  fringe  down  each  trouser  leg.    Wear 
beaded  moccasins ;  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  make  them 
from  the  canton  flannel.     Sew  the  seams  with  red  yam  and 
ornament  with  beads ;  for  a  head  dress  make  a  double  band 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide  of  the  bright  material  used  , 
for  the  belt.    Between  the  pieces,  sew  turkey  or  chickeW 
feathers,  having  the  longest  one  in  front  and  the  sboxtegt 
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— A  novel  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  if  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Education  can  be  obtained. 
At  present  the  children,  as  in  most  schools, 
drink  the  impure  city  water.  The  city 
milk  commission  advocates  that  pasteurized 
milk  be  placed  on  sale  at  a  cent  a  bottle  in 
every  school.  At  the  Thomas  Hoyne  school, 
where  the  pasteurizing  plant  is  located,  the 
water  was  shut  off  recently  on  account  of 
repairs  to  the  building.  The  children  drank 
more  than  three  hundred  three-ounce  bot- 
tles in  the  course  of  the  day. 

—  Influential  Grerman  newspapers  are 
urging  the  government  to  limit  the  number 
of  foreigners  instructed  in  the  German 
technical  schools,  which  are  overcrowded. 
Out  of  a  total  of  14,625  students  2,242  are 
foreigners.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  Bus 
sians,  though  there  are  some  Americans 
Besides  giving  trade  competitors  the  benefit 
of  German  knowledge,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
overcrowding  prevents  the  Germans  from 
getting  the  best  results  from  the  instruc- 
tion. 

—In  1886  J.  K.  Thiry,  of  Long  Island 
City,  started  the  idea  of  a  school  savings 
bank  system,  its  object  being  to  train 
school  children  to  thrift.  The  eighteenth 
annual  report  of  the  system  shows  a  total 
of  796  schools  using  this  system,  distrib- 
uted through  eighty-flve  cities  in  twenty- 
one  states.  It  appears  that  a  sum  of 
$2,138,747.57  has  been  deposited.  There 
has  been  withdrawn  $1,616,790;  leaving 
$521,966  subject  to  call  next  January.  The 
largest  total  deposit  is  that  of  the  schools 
of  New  York,  $884,147.  Long  Island  City, 
where  the  organization  originated,  has 
$151,452  on  its  record,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
$114,180.  The  plan  is  for  the  pupils  to 
hand  their  savings  in  to  the  teacher,  who 
credits  them  on  a  card ;  the  amount  is  put 
in  a  savings  bank  and  draws  interest  if  it 
remains  the  usual  time. 

—After  over  indulgence  in  eating  the 
stomach  is  toned  up  and  the  head  cleared 
by  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets.  They  are 
pure  charcoal  and  unmedlcated. 

— An  English  author  wrote :  **  No  shade, 
no  shine,  no  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  leaves 
— November!"  Many  Americans  would 
add  no  freedom  from  catarrh,  which  is  so 
aggravated  during  this  month  that  it  be- 
comes constantly  troublesome.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  catarrh  is  a  constitu- 
tional disease.  It  is  related  to  scrofula 
and  consumption,  being  one  of  the  wasting 
diseases.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  shown 
that  what  is  capable  of  eradicating  scrof- 
ula, completely  cures  catarrh,  and  taken  in 
time  prevents  consumption.  We  cannot 
see  how  any  sufferer  can  put  off  taking  this 
medicine,  in  view  of  the  widely  published 
record  of  its  radical  and  permanent  cures. 
It  is  undoubtedly  America's  Greatest  Medi- 
cine for  America's  Greatest  Disease  — 
Catarrh. 


BROWS  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

I  Cent  Each,  I20  for  8I.OO 

Size  5  1-2x8.  2,000  subjects  in  black  and  white  or  sepia. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  comprising 
all  the  world's  masterpieces,  by  old  and  modem  masters. 
Portraits  of  &mous  men,  women,  authors,  composers,  and  their 
homes.     Historical  paintings,  scenery,  and  architecture. 

Brown's  Miniature  Pictures,  500  subjects,  2  for  i  cent. 

Piatinoprints  and  Carbonprints,  size  7  x  9,  3  cents  each. 

Wall  pictures,  19X  25,  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  two  sample  pictures  and  our  new 
48-page  catalogue,  with  1,000  illustrations. 

Our  large  catalogue  of  school  cards,  stencils,  and  school 
supplies  sent  free  on  application. 

G.  P.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School. Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbroor  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J, 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


RAPID     BLACKBOARD     LINER,    for  Penmanship  and   Music  1      College  and 

Sent  PastiMdd  on  receipt  of  20  cents  /School  Supplies. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  East  8th   street    NEW  YORK 


HOME  GEOQRPAHY 


For  Primary  Grades 


Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  have  looked  over  the  volume, "  Home  Geography/*  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks, 
which  you  forwarded  to  me  a  short  time  since,  and  have  found  it  a  most  helpful  and 
valuable  book.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  the  power  of  vitalizing  his  geography  stories  for 
children,  and  this  most  helpful  and  delightful  quality  is  in  evidence  on  every  page 
of  this  new  book.      Fully  Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 
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ones  in  the  back.  Tie  the  band  tightly  about  the  head. 
Stain  the  face  a  copper  color  and  make  a  few  marks  on  the 
face  with  red  crayon.  The  coat  may  be  decorated  with 
beads,  and  strings  of  beads  may  encircle  the  neck ;  a  bow 
and  arrow  complete  the  costume. — Plan  Book. 


When  the  Birds  go  North  Again 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter, 

And  every  year  hath  Its  rain — 
Bat  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest, 
And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain, 

And  the  alder's  veins  tarn  crimson— 
And  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain— 
Bat  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  northr  again. 

^*  Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 
If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 
When  the  cold,  darli  days  are  over — 
Why  the  birds  go  north  again. 

— Ella  Higginson 


A  German  woman  of  commanding  flgare  strode  into  a  schoo^ , 
and  approaching  the  principal  demanded  : 

**  What  is  it,  a  lobster?  " 

The  principal  politely  explained  that  a  lobster  was  a  species  of 
shell-flsh. 

*^  Veil,  how  many  legs  has  it— dis  lobster?  " 

The  namberof  legs  was  stated. 

«  Veil,  I  work  me  for  a  harry,  and  if  yoar  teacher  cannot  find 
better  dings  than  to  ai»k  my  boy  Jakey  how  many  legs  has  it,  a 
lobster,  and  make  him  come  home  to  bodder  his  f adder  mit  ques- 
tions, *  What  is  it,  a  lobster? '  is  a  pad  peesness." 


Children's  American  History 
Stories.     III. 

The  Pilgrims 

CARRIE  £.  Chandler 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  one 
stormy  day,  a  little  ship  sailed  into  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  The  ship  was  called  the  May- 
flower. It  had  sailed  from  England,  far 
away  across  the  great  ocean. 

On  board  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred people. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  stories  about 
some  of  them. 

There  was  the  soldier,  Myles  Standish, 
and  his  pretty  young  wife.  Rose,  And 
there  were  John  Alden,  and  Priscilla,  and 
Mary  Chilton,  and  ever  so  many  more. 

There  were  children  with  strange 
names,  like  Remember,  Humility,  Pa- 
tience, and  Love.  And  there  were  two 
tiny  babies.  They  had  been  born  on  the 
Mayflower.  One  was  named  Oceanus, 
from  the  ocean,  which  had  been  his  first 
home.  The  other  little  boy  was  called 
Peregrine,  which  means  wandering. 


It  was  winter. 

*'  The  breaking  waves  dashed  hi^h 
On  a  stem  and  rockbound  coast, 
And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky, 
Their  giant  branches  tossed." 

What  could  these  people  want  in  this 
lonely  place,  so  far  away  from  home  ? 

These  people  called  themselves  Pil- 
grims. They  had  left  England  because 
they  were  not  well  treated  there.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  worship  God  as  their 
hearts  told  them  was  right. 

They  had  come  to  this  strange  new 
country.  They  did  not  mind  the  stormy 
skies  and  rocky  shores.  There  was  no 
one  here  to  keep  them  from  doing  what 
they  thought  right. 

The  Mayflower  came  to  anchor  in  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  Myles  Standish  and  some 
other  men  went  ashore.  There  were 
great  forests  and  stony  fields.  And  every- 
where there  was  snow. 

The  men  went  for  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
One  of  them  saw  a  little  mound.  It  was 
covered  with  snow.  When  the  men  dug 
into  it,  they  found  some  shining,  yellow 
kernels  of  com. 

They  took  the  corn  back  to  the  ship 
with  them.  They  saved  it  to  plant  in 
their  gardens  next  spring.  Long  after- 
wards, when  the  Pilgrims  had  homes  of 
their  own,  they  found  the  man  who  had 
hidden  the  corn  in  the  ground.  They 
paid  him  for  what  they  had  taken. 

At  last  a  good  landing-place  was  found. 
But  it  was  too  late  that  night  to  leave  the 
ship.     The  next  day  was  Sunday. 

The  Pilgrims  thought  it  was  wrong  to 
work  on  Sunday.  They  always  rested  on 
that  day.  So,  tired  as  they  were,  they 
spent  all  that  long  Sunday  in  the  little 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 

The  next  day  they  went  ashore.  They 
landed  near  a  great  rock,  not  far  from 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Boston.  They 
called  the  place  Plymouth,  and  the  rock, 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  said  that  Mary 
Chilton  was  the  first  woman  to  step  upon 
the  shore. 

If  you  go  to   Plymouth,  you  can  see 
Plymouth  Rock  for  yourself.     It  is  gray 
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HALL  A  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 


ONE  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  pencil  is 
strength.     If  the  lead  breaks  easily,  if  it 
cnimb1es,and  if  the  cedar  is  cross-grained 
and  knotty,  then  the  pencil  is  worse  than  use- 
less. 

Start  the  school  year  right  by  seeing  that  all 
your  pupils  are  provided  with 

DIXON'S  ^SfKfrf^  PENCILS 

and  your  school  work  will  be  a  constant  pleas- 
ure. Send  16c.  in  stamps  and  samples  will 
be  sent  that  will  surprise  you. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

IDEAL  BUSY  WORK  CATALOB 

Describes  76  forms  of  Bnsy  Work,  In- 
cluding Letter  Cards,  Number  Cards, 
Santence  Cards,  Picture  Cards,  Table 
Builders,  Direction  Cards. 

IDEAL  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  MATERIAL 

We  carry  a  very  fnll  line  of  this  material, 
iocladlng  Plain  and  Colored  Raffia,Card- 
board.  Straw-board,  Bent  Iron,  Yarn, 
Looms,  Folding  Paper,  Cutting  Paper, 
Sclasors,  etc. 

Send  postal  card  for  catalog. 
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in  more  bualness  ana  hlfrh  schools  than  any  two  other 
BTstemfl  combined.  Gar  greatest  dlfflcnlty  is  to  sup- 
ply  tbe  demand  for  teachers. 

wrlt«  for  oar  Interesting  booklet, 

'*Abovt  Qregg  Shorthand/' 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COflPANY 

ff  7  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

Offeri  inyestorB  a  splendid  opportnnity 
for  placing  their  spabc  money  In  a  oer- 
fect  17  reliable  concern,  earning  6%  divi- 
dends.  Anyone  looking  for  a  good  In- 
vestment with  absolutely  no  element 
of  risk,  and  yielding  good  Interest, 
should  investigate. 

Fill  in  enclosed  coupon,  and  forward 
to  Commander  Booth  Tucker,  120  West 
14tli    Street,   New   York  City. 
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— A  mechanical  training  school  is  to  be 
built  in  Jackson,  Tenn.  This  Is  an  inter- 
esting development,  as  there  Is  only  one 
other  school  of  like  chkracter  In  the  South, 
the  other  being  at  Louisville. 

— In  bringing  his  sons  to  Yale  for  their 
education,  Alfred  Mosely,  C.  M.  G.,  the 
noted  British  economist,  has  inillcated  his 
preference  for  the  American  educational 
system  to  £ngland*s.  Mr.  Mosely  is  now 
at  the  New  Haven  House,  and  he  is  plan- 
ning to  make  his  residence  in  the  city  while 
his  sons  are  at  Tale.  Distinguished  in  his 
own  country  as  an  investigator  of  social 
and  economic  questions,  and  well-known 
here  because  of  his  study  of  labor,  social, 
and  educational  conditions  In  this  and 
other  cities,  Alfred  Mosely  has  attracted 
the  widest  attention  by  bis  views.  He 
arrived  here  last  month  as  the  advance 
guard^  of  a  committee  of  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen, who  are  to  look  into  the  school 
question  in  this  country.  Last  year  Mr. 
Mosely  came  over  at  the  head  of  an  indus- 
trial commission  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  National  Civic  Federation  debates. 

— The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  has  adopted  a  new  course  of  study 
for  elementary  schools.  English  history, 
geometry,  and  algebra  are  through  the 
new  course  Introduced  in  the  schools,  and 
French,  German,  Latin,  and  stenography 
are  made  elective.  Heretofore,  there  has 
been  an  eight  years'  course  in  Brooklyn 
and  a  seven  years'  course  at  Manhattan; 
the  new  curriculum  provides  for  eight 
years'  study  in  all  boroughs  —  in  other 
words.  It  is  a  uniform  course.  The  new 
course  of  study  has  been  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for 
more  than  one  year,  and  as  It  stands  at 
present  is  simple,  progressive,  and  compre- 
hensive. It  aims  to  train  the  individual. 
Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  instruction  in 
English,  which  is  the  comer-stone  of  the 
course.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  eight  years  there  is  a  gradual  growth, 
and  from  beginning  to  end  the  pupils  will 
receive  instruction  In  grammar  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  language. 
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Via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, every  day  until  November  80,  1903. 
Thirty-three  dollars :  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  many  other  Pacific  Coast 
points.  Thirty  dollars:  Chicago  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden,  Grand  Junction,  and 
many  other  points  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  Low  rates  to  hundreds  of  other 
points.  Through  train  service,  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco.  Only  six  dollars  for  a 
double  berth,  tourist  sleeper,  all  the  way. 
To  the  Northwest  via  St.  Paul  or  via 
Omaha.  Write  to-day  for  folder.  W. 
W.  Hall,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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and  old.     On  it  is  the  date  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims —  1620. 

On  the  shore  of  their  new  home,  the 
Pilgrjpis  sang  hymns  of  praise.  They 
knelt  on  the  rocks  and  thanked  God,  who 
had  taken  care  of  them  and  brought  them 
safely  to  the  New  World. 

,  "  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

Till  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea. 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free." 

The  men  set  to  work.  They  cut  down 
trees,  and  built  homes  for  their  families. 
The  women  and  children  helped  all  they 
could. 

Soon  there  was  a  little  row  of  houses 
down  on  the  shore.  They  were  built  of 
logs.  They  were  not  like  the  beautiful 
homes  the  Pilgrims  had  left  in  England. 
But  they  were  clean  and  comfortable. 

A  strong  house  was  built.  This  could 
be  used  as  a  fort,  if  Indians  came  upon 
the  settlers.  It  was  also  used  as  a 
church  on  Sundays.  So  with  the  forest 
behind,  and  the  great  ocean  in  front,  was 
laid  out  one  of  the  first  colonies  in  our 
great  country. 

One  day,  along  the  street,  came  a  tall 
Indian.  The  men  looked  sober.  The 
women  were  afraid.  The  children  stared 
at  him  with  big,  round  eyes.  He  wore  a 
bear  skin.  His  face  was  painted.  There 
were  gay  feathers  in  his  hair. 

'*  Welcome,  Englishmen  1 "  called  the 
Indian. 

"Welcome,  welcome,  Indian  I"  shouted 
the  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Indian  was  friendly.  He  said  his 
name  was  Samoset.  The  colonists  gave 
him  a  good  dinner.  They  talked  to  him 
as  well  as  they  could.  Samoset  was  so 
pleased  with  the  white  men  that  he  stayed 
all  night. 

The  colonists  did  not  feel  quite  safe 
with  this  strange  guest  among  them. 
Some  one  watched  him  all  night  while  he 
slept.  They  were  not  sorry  when  Samo- 
set left  them  next  morning. 

Samoset  made  several  visits  to  the  col- 
ony. Once  he  brought  with  him  the 
great  chief,  Massasoit,  and  other  Indians. 
Massasoit   was    tall,   and    straight,   and 


strong.     He  was  terrible  to  look  at,  in  his 
paint  and  feathers. 

The  governor  of  the  colony  aqd  his 
body  guard  went  to  meet  Massasoit.  In 
front,  marched  Myles  Standish.  Massa- 
soit was  much  pleased  with  this  welcome. 

He  looked  in  wonder  at  the  little 
homes  and  pale  faces  of  the  men  and 
women.  He  grunted  at  the  white  babies. 
Before  he  went  away,  he  promised  always 
to  be  kind  to  these  colonists. 

The  first  winter  in  their  new  home  was 
very  hard  for  the  colonists.  They  had 
few  warm  clothes,  and  but  little  to  eat. 

Nearly  every  one  was  ill.  Before  spring 
came,  more  than  half  the  brave  little  band 
died. 

How  glad  they  were  when  the  first 
warm  days  came.  The  snow  melted. 
The  grass  began  to  show  in  the  hollows. 
The  birds  sang.  Out  in  the  woods  the 
children  found  a  little  flower.  It  was 
pink  and  white,  and  sweet  as  spring 
itself.     It  was  the  mayflower. 

The  Pilgrims  planted  their  gardens  and 
fields.  All  summer  they  cared  for  the 
growing  plants.  When  fall  came,  they 
gathered  in  the  harvests.  There  were 
golden  grain  and  corn,  ripe  vegetables, 
and  fruit  —  enough  for  each  and  all. 

The  governor  of  the  colony  set  a  day 
when  all  the  people  were  to  meet  and 
give  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  them 
all  these  good  things. 

When  the  day  came,  there  was  a  great 
breakfast.  Then  there  was  service  in  the 
little  meeting-house.  Then  came  dinner, 
spread  out  on  a  great  table.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  good  things  —  turkeys,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits.  Best  of  all,  there  were 
pumpkin  pies. 

There  were  some  strange  guests  at  this 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Massasoit  and 
some  of  his  braves  were  there.  They 
came  before  breakfast  and  stayed  all  day. 

So,  long  ago,  in  the  little  colony  by  the 
sea,  the  Pilgrims  kept  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

"  Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  Idnd  where  first  they  trod. 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 
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— ^In  accordance  with  the  practice  estab- 
lished last  year  by  President  Lederle,  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  there 
will  be  a  thorough  and  rigid  medical  In- 
spection In  the  New  York  City  schools  this 
year.  More  than  fifty  physicians  will  do 
the  inspecting.  In  the  mornings  they  will 
examine  pupils  who  have  been  absent  on 
previous  days  and  who  are  suspected  of 
having  contagious  diseases,  and  in  the 
weekly  examinations  the  throats,  eyes, 
month,  hands,  and  hair  of  the  pupils  will 
come  in  for  a  thorongh  investigation.  Ab- 
sentees will  be  visited  at  their  homes  by 
the  inspectors,  who  will  vaccinate  those 
requiring  such  treatment.  When  a  pupil  is 
excluded  from  a  school  by  order  of  the  in- 
spectors, he  will  receive  a  card  stating  the 
reason  for  his  exclusion.  If,  after  forty- 
eight  hours,  he  has  been  under  treatment, 
and  it  is  found  that  his  ailment  is  not  seri- 
ous, he  may  be  re-admitted.  Duplicate  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  pupils  after  the 
daily  examination  will  be  made  out,  one  set 
for  the  school  authorities,  and  the  other 
for  the  Board  of  Health.  When  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  pupils  who  are  ill  are  suffi- 
ciently serious  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
hospitals. 

— After  carefully  investigating  the  claims 
of  a  large  number  of  towns  in  western 
Michigan,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  located  the  new  state  normal  school  in 
Kalamazoo.  The  State  Board  made  several 
requirements:  a  suitable  site  of  not  less 
than  twenty  acres ;  free  gas,  electric  light, 
sewage  and  water  connections ;  all  streets 
adjacent  to  the  site  to  be  graded  and  main- 
tained in  first  class  condition;  cement 
walks  to  be  laid  along  the  streets  bounding 
the  site ;  the  use  of  a  public  school  build- 
ing for  a  training  school  until  the  school 
shall  build  one ;  the  city  to  pay  one-half  the 
salary  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the 
training  school,  and  a  cash  gift  of  $40,000. 
Work  wiU  be  begun  early  in  1904  and  the 
school  will  be  opened  in  September  of  the 
same  year. 

— The  village  council  of  Arzien,  Switzer- 
land, struck  upon  a  novel  way  of  selecting 
a  school  teacher.  They  first  examined  the 
candidates  as  to  their  physical  stature  and 
strength.  Then  they  invited  them  all  to 
sapper,  where  the  candidates  had  to  show 
their  social  qualifications  in  conversation, 
recitations,  and  songs.  The  best  enter- 
tainer was  elected. 

—  The  sixteenth  annual  course  of  free 
educational  lectures  to  the  people  in  New 
York  City^  is  soon  to  open.  The  attend- 
ance has  grown  from  22,000  the  first  year 
to  1,200,000  last  year,  when  4,220  lectures 
were  delivered  at  128  lecture  courses. 

—Women,  Nature's  logicians— praise  80- 
zodont.  Men  do  well  to  emulate  their 
example.  The  liquid  cleans.  Powder  pol- 
ishes. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINQ  TEACHERS'  AQENCIES 

*<An  honest,  painstaking,  efBcient  teachers*  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institation  for  schoo| 
boards  and  teachers.''  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  moat 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone,  Bofton,  775«2. 


Miss  P.  P.  POSTERt  Manager. 


FISHER 

LONG  BXPBRIBNCB,  PROMPT,  RBLIABLB. 


TEACHERS' 

A.'O.  PISHBR,  Prop. 


AGENCY 

130  TRBMONT  ST..  BOSTON. 


Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency 

ehtrs  wanted  for  public  and  private  ichooU.  Salaries 
1  $400  to  $1600.  Do  you  want  a  better  position?  Let 
idpirou.  KOAH  LKONAKD,  Ph.D., 27 The  Hier, 
>t,F,HTEA€U8X»M.T. 


TeMhtrt 

from 
us  h- 
D«pt 


Aurica't  Liadiog  Sehool  il  Cimspoodnci 

Tea«hert  fear  no  examination  after  taking  our  Drill  Course 
bv  mail.  We  have  trained  50,000  successfully.  Courses  in 
all  subjecu  for  teachers'  certificates.  NOAH  LBOV  A  BD, 
A.M.,  The  Hier,  l»ept.  0,  tlTBACC8E,  V   T. 


1  il©  B>I3XJO.A.a^OR®»  B>X:OHA.I«:OE> 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OI^ERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENfiLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaeen  Street,  Boston. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  REQISTBR  NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 


O.  A,  SOOTT  S  OOe.  Rroprietors 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions, 
free  on  application.  Offloee  :  3 A  BeAOon  Street,  Boston ;  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  Ikm  Anceles, 


Agency  manual 
'    i,Oal. 


Agency  Mapunl  sent  free  to  any  address. 

20s  Mtchig»H  Bivd.^  Chicago.  80  Third  St..  Portland, 

414  Centnry  ffH'i,  Minneapolis.  490  Parrott  Erld^g^  San  Francite; 

Sn  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  52s  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

Hyde  Blocks  Spokane.  * 


4  Ashhtrton  Pl.^  Boston. 

/J6  F\fih  Ave,,  New  York. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washingtcn. 


SCHERMERHORN  rTsrTRrsrni!:7Tsx' 


Oldest  and  Best  known  In  U.  S.  Kst.  18S5. 

John  C.  Rockwkll,  Manager. 


""'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   St. 

SoUolts  business  of  Bmployers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  their  irUerttU;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teachers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


The  James  F.  McCuUoagrh  Teachers'  Ag^enoy 

Wb  are  seeking  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  for  desirable  positions  in  all  grades  of  school 
work  fxoxa  Kindergarten  to  university,  including  special  teachers  and  sapervlsors.  School 
authorities  in  search  of  a  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher:— TBT  MeOULLOUOH. 


J3  J3^QJ^  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 

School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

1^^  A^OHRI^S    »«^«    Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  fall 

vacancies.    Established  1880. 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 
HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  Proprietor.  81  CHAPEL  STRKKT,  ALBANY,   N.  Y. 


T?.  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM.  Oe  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 

Xrivate   schools,    and    families, 
dv" 


.dvises  parents  about  schools 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York^ 
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Little  Folks  in  Far- A  way  Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

Lizzie  S.  Whittum,  Auburn,  Me. 

I  am  a  little  Swiss  boy.  I  live  in  the 
beautiful  country  of  Switzerland.  I  think 
it  must  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

There  are  many  tall  mountains  here. 
Some  of  them  are  so  high  that  their  tops 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  Do  you 
have  lots  of  high  mountains  where  you 
live  ?  Are  their  tops  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year  ? 

And  we  have  many  bright  blue  lakes. 
Our  father  sometimes  takes  us  to  row  on 
the  lake,  not  far  from  our  home.  We 
like  to  watch  the  pictbres  that  the  trees 
and  mountains  make  in  the  clear  water. 

There  are  lovely  waterfalls,  which  come 
tumbling  many  hundred  feet  down  the 
mountain-side.  One  waterfall,  near,  our 
home,  looks  like  a  beautiful  white  lace 
veil.  When  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it 
^  shows  all  the  bright  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains, 
there  are  deep,  dark  forests.  Up  above 
the  forests  are  the  mountain  pastures, 
where  the  sweetest  grass  grows,  and, 
so  many  beautiful  wild  flowers.  And  the 
flowers  are  such  pretty  bright  colors,  too. 

My  name  is  Karl,  and  I  have  a  little 
sister,  whom  I  dearly  love,  named  Heidi. 
She  has  flaxen  curls,  and  the  bluest  of 
blue  eyes.     I  think  she's  very  pretty. 

My  father  owns  many  cows  and  goats. 
We  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  make  pets 
of  them  all.  We  have  names  for  all  of 
them,  and  each  one  knows  its  name.  And 
now  that  the  spring  has  come,  they  must 
be  taken  to  the  mountain  pastures  to  feed 
on  the  sweet  grass  during  the  summer. 

The  day  we  go  to  the  pastures,  or  Alps, 
as  we  call  them,  is  one  of  our  happiest 
holidays.  All  the  people  of  the  village, 
dressed  in  their  pretty  clothes,  come  out 
to  see  the  cattle  start  The  bells  ring, 
and  a  band  of  music  plays  merry  tunes 
for  us. 

Our  pastor  is  there.     He  prays  that  we 


may  be  kept  from  harm,  and  have  good 
luck  all  through  the  summer. 

.  When  Rupert  lets  the  cows  loose  from 
the  yard,  they  come  crowding  out.  They 
are  almost  wild  with  joy. 

Black  Velvet  comes  first.  Her  coat  is 
so  sleek  that  she  is  almost  as  handsome 
as  velvet.  And  here  comes  Snow  Queen, 
our  beautiful  white  cow.  She  is  the  one 
we  love  best.  There's  Otta,  the  spotted 
cow,  and  Viola,  the  little  brown  one. 
Last  of  all  comes  Britta,  the  large,  hand- 
some, red  cow. 

As  soon  as  the  cows  find  that  they  are 
free,  they  begin  to  fight,  to  see  which  one 
shall  be  leader.  The  one  that  wins  is 
"  queen  of  the  herd,"  and  the  others  all 
follow  her. 

This  year,  our  pretty  Snow  Queen  wins 
in  the  fight,  and  Heidi  and  I  are  just 
delighted.  Still  we  are  sorry  for  Britta. 
She  has  been  leader  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  so  sad  because  another  has 
her  place. 

All  the  cows  wear  bells;  but  the 
leader's  bell  is  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
sound  is  louder  and  clearer.  The  other 
bells  are  all  tuned  to  chime  with  that  of 
the  leader. 

The  path  to  the  Alps  leads  through  the 
dark  forest  and  across  fields  of  snow. 

Father,  my  big  brother  Rupert,  and  my 
sister  Faustine,  go  up  to  the  Alps  to  take 
care  of  the  cows,  and  make  the  butter  and 
cheese.  Heidi  and  I  go,  too.  Mother, 
and  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
stay  at  our  home  down  in  the  village. 

We  take  what  things  we  need,  and 
climb  the  steep  path  up  the  mountain- 
side, till  we  come  to  one  of  our  summer 
chalets. 

Our  friends  from  the  village  go  part  of 
the  way  up  the  mountain  with  us.  The 
band  plays,  we  sing  our  merry  cattle 
songs,  and  have  a  very  gay  time. 

It  is  beautiful  in  the  Alps  in  summer. 
We  are  always  glad  when  it  is  time  to  go 
with  the  cattle.  We  stay  till  the  weather 
begins  to  grow  cool  in  autumn.  And 
Heidi  and  I,  though  we  must  do  our  part 
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Schools  Developed, 


ANY  TEACHER 

CAN  CONDUCT  A 

Larkin  School  Club. 

Endorsed  by  School  Boards. 
Benefits  Pupils  and  Parents. 

$10.00  walITclock-frel 


This  handsome  Scth  Thomas  Clock,  a 
Qlass-door  Book-case,  Library  of  Standard 
Books,  Tabcr-Prang  Pictures,  etc,»  can  be 

obtained  by  any  school  free  of  cost. 

Special  Inducements  to  Teachers. 

Free  Blotters.  Write  us  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  you  will  receive,  postpaid,  a 
supply  of  blotters  and  full  particulars  of 
how  we  help  develop  schools. 


SCHOOL        /»-X.V  Ct«MM/^    Buffalo, 
CLUB  DEPT.*«RnfWI*^<^y  W>»     n,  Y. 


NOTES 


I  ^  |!LN  I  V  thirteeu  w^ekB,  the  Path. 
I  ^%  ULIl  I  IJ  finder,  the  old  relia- 
I  ^#  mSmSm^mmSm  ble  saUonal  neurs  re- 
▼iew.  This  paper  gives  you  every  week 
all  the  important  news  of  the  world,  stated  cTesi  ly 
and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review  that  is 
truly  eompreh^nsive,  and  at  the  same  time  li  is  not 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  yon  the  wheat  without  tne 
chaff  It  is  a  time  Baver  for  all  busy  people.  In  pur- 
pose  it  is  hiKh-toned«  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a 
protest  against  sensational  jonrnalisro.  It  takes  the 
place  of  periodicals  costing  $2.60  and  $8.00.  Try  it 
and  you  would  not  be  withont  it  for  many  times  its 
oost—S  1.00  per  Tear.    Address: 

PATH  FIN  DEB,  Washington,  D.  O. 

TEACHERS  ^4^,'^^^^r^l 

Chroxno.  Ploture,  Prize,  Honor » Perfect, 
Credit,  Good.prawliiK,Sewlnir)Readinfft 
Busy-Work,  Beport, iMumber .Alphabet, 
Composition,  Motto,  Hlstory^Xangniaare, 
and  StenoU  Cards,  Speakers,  Dlaloflrnes, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches.  Tableaux,  Money 
Making:  Bntertalnments,  Teachers' Aids, 
Books,  Bntertalnmenty  School  Supplies, 
Certificates.  Diplomas.  Btc.  -  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,     WARBJBN,  FA. 

LEARN   PROOFREADING 

A  profession  that  offers  literary  opportunity  with  pecu- 
niary profit  is  one  that  intelligent  people  desire.    We, 
the  original  proofreading  school,  can  prepare  you  for 
the  work  more  thoroughly  than  any  other. 
Home  Oorrespondenoe  School,  Philadelphia 

Kindergarten  Training 

BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Thorough  Instruotlon  for  oonducting  a  kin- 
dergarten, assisting  the  primary  tesober  or 
training  onildren  in  the  home.  For  particu- 
lars, addref>8 

ANN  ARBOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

BstabUshed  1893 

Michigan  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS 

ARRANGED  BY 

S.  D.  Waterman,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Gal. 
J.  W.  McClymonds.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  C  Hughes,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alameda,  Cal. 

190  Pnges.    Pull  Cloth.    Price,  25  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CX5. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 


— The  free  lectare  movement  in  New 
York  has  been  so  successful  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  extending  It  still  further. 
The  lectures  in  Itolian  and  Yiddish  will  be 
extended  the  coming  season.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  a  special  course  of  lec- 
tures, at  least  ten  of  which  will  be  on  edu- 
cational topics.  The  suggestion  that  the 
schools  be  used  for  the  people  as  much  as 
possible,  will  be  carried  out  by  providing 
liectures  of  a  musical,  historical,  or  ethical 
character  on  Sundays,  in  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

— The  National  Educational  Association 
has  now  a  permanent  endowment  of  more 
than  $160,000  recently  invested.  This  is 
an  accumulation  of  the  two  dollars  annual 
dues  paid  by  its  members.  In  return  the 
members  secure  the  annual  proceedings 
published  in  excellent  form,  bound  in 
cloth,  of  more  than  one  thousand  papers — 
worth  more  than  two  dollars  to  any  teacher. 
The  income  from  the  permanent  endow- 
ment is  spent  in  making  thorough  and 
scientific  investigation  into  vital  educa- 
tional questions.  The  one  provided  for 
this  year  is  the  systematic  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  rural 
schools. — Missouri  School  JournaL  • 


OHIOAOO  HOBHAL  DOB'TS 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  is  a  gentleman  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  when  he  sets 
out  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  noble  art 
of  pedagogy,  he  is  sure  to  give  advice 
well  worth  hearing.  Dr.  Tompkins  is  not  a 
flippant  man ;  he  does  not  believe  in  mak- 
ing light  of  serious  things,  or  In  treating 
with  airy  persiflage  the  troubles  of  the 
guider  and  instructor  of  youth.  Conse- 
quently, when  he  tells  the  teachers  not  to 
throw  a  baseball  bat  at  a  child  because  he 
comes  wearied  from  the  playground,  and 
not  to  hurl  a  ruler  at  a  child's  head  In  order 
to  divert  him  from  a  contemplated  act  of 
mischief,  he  speaks  with  prudence  and 
feeling.  In  the  sunny  days  of  childhood 
the  ruler  is  often  applied  where  it  will  do  a 
real  amount  of  good,  but  it  should  never 
l>e  thrown  at  a  child's  head,  especially  by  a 
woman  teacher,  when  there  are  other  chil- 
dren in  the  room,  or  when  expensive  bric- 
a-brac  may  be  lying  about.  The  same  de- 
gree of  caution  applies  to  the  baseball  bat, 
which  may  wreck  serious  damage  in  the 
hands  of  a  fretful  and  inexperienced 
teacher.  Let  us  listen  to  Dr.  Tompkins 
and  be  guided  by  his  humane  counsel  and 
ripe  experience.    Here  are  the  don'ts : 

Dont  lie  awake  nights  because  one  child 
is  bad.  That  is  not  a  sign  that  your  teach- 
ing is  a  failure. 

Don't  attempt  to  correct  a  child's  action 
by  means  from  without,  when  means  from 
within  are  much  more  effective. 

Don't  throw  a  ball  bat  at  the  child  be- 
cause he  comes  off  the  playground  tired. 

Don't  forget  that  you  may  be  guilty  of 
whispering  * 'under  the  bamboo  tree,"  when 
you  feel  disturbed  because  a  child  may 
speak  to  someone  across  the  aisle. 

^Soswell  JV.  Field 


College 
I  Education 

At  Home. 

Onr  Intercollegiate  de- 
1  partment  offora  inatruo- 
I  tion  by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
land  Modem  Languages. 
I  Literature,  History,  Draw- 
I  ing.  Mathematics  and  the 
I  Sdences.  Prepares  ttu- 
I  denu  at  home  in  any  or  all 
Isuhjects  for  entrance  to 
I  any  college  or  nniversity 
I  and  for  most  pursuits  and 

_|  purposes  in  life.  Students 

under  direct  personal  charge   of  professors 
in  Harvard,  Yale.  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

Are  Yo\i 

8k.  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Special  course  In  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positiona. 

RBVIBW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— ^Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds— County,  City,  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.  Tuition 
nominal.  Teit  books  PREB  to  our  students. 
Cataiogiu  and  particular*  free.     Write  to-day. 

HONE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
DepsLHment  33  Springfield.  NtLsa. 


PUYS 


BmI  R»w  Pis ji.  Diskifti«s,  Sp«Ucera,  Bsii4 
Books,  GainM.  Drilla,  o«o.  Catalo*  IVm. 
TL  I.  inuorf,  py^      Bsffl.87,  tiklMia. 


Mail, 
25c. 


JSirbiee  '^ 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  wlio  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  okwerv- 
ing  the  birds.     Contents  are : 

Birdie!^  at  their  Trades,  Birdies  and 
Their  .Songs,  Birdies  on  the  Wing,  The 
Birdies'  Farewell. 

The  Book  in  Prettily  Illustrated 


io  any  one  who 
mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunds  d 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
just  what  they  say  they  arc.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.   Every  Mp  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  "Birdies"  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  Q.   SMITH  ft  COMPANY, 

MINNBAPOLIS,  MINNB50TA. 


A  Companion  Volume 
to  <«  Black  Beauty  " 

BOBTAIL  DIXIE 

By  ABBIB  N.  5M1TH 

The  teaching  of  kindness  to  animals  is 
achieved  in  a  way  which  is  all  the  more  force- 
ful for  not  being  too  insistent.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and  contains  a 
number  of  fine  half-tones,  two  of  which  are 
from  photographs  by  Fryctt. 

—  TA^  Evening  Post, 
Cloth.     i2mo.    Fully  Illustrated.     Price,  50c. 


Educational  Pubilsblng  Comimny 

New  York  Chicago 

Atlanu  Boston  8an  PraadscQ 
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of  the  work,  have  very  happy  times  up 
there. 

Do  you  see  our  chalet  in  the  picture? 
It  is  low  and  broad,  and  has  a  very  wide 
roof.  See  the  rocks  on  the  roofs  ?  They 
are  to  keep  it  from  being  torn  off  when 
the  wind  blows  very  hard,  as  it  often  does 
among  the  mountains. 

The  chalet  is  light  and  airy.  We  do 
not  have  much  furniture  in  these  summer 
homes.  We  do  not  need  very  much, 
because  we  stay  out-of-doors  most  of  the 
time. 

Beautiful  wild  flowers  grow  all  around 
the  chalet,  and  they  are  so  fragrant.  We 
find  deep-blue  violets,  and  the  purple 
pansies.  Heidi  loves  the  pretty  harebells 
and  the  blue  mountain  gentians.  I  like 
to  gather  great  bunches  of  daisies,  and 
buttercups,  and  dandelions.  Then  we 
often  find  the  lovely  pink  forget-me-nots. 

But  we  love  best  our  handsonie  Alpine 
roses,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  edelweiss. 
The  roses  are  a  deep,  rich  red  color,  and 
the  edelweiss  has  pure  white,  velvety 
flowers. 

The  edelweiss  grows  close  to  the  ice 
and  snow.  It  often  grows  on  the  edge  of 
some  steep  cliff  that  is  very  hard  to  reach. 
Rupert  brings  it  to  us,  because  he  can 
climb  where  Heidi  and  I  cannot  go. 
Does  the  edelweiss  grow  in  your  country? 

Many  very  handsome  butterflies,  and 
other  beautiful  insects,  fly  about  among 
the  flowers.  Heidi  and  I  are  never  tired 
of  watching  the  lovely  butterflies. 

The  sweetest  strawberries  grow  on  the 
mountains.  We  pick  the  berries  and 
have  some  for  supper,  with  rich  cream. 
With  the  berries  and  cream,  we  have  rye 
bread  and  some  of  the  sweet,  new  butter. 
And  we  have  curds  and  milk,  and  some 
of  the  new  cheese. 

We  often  go  down  to  the  village  and 
carry  some  of  the  berries  and  some  cream 
for  mamma  and  the  children.  We  carry 
some  of  the  little  cheese  cakes,  too. 

There  are  many  strangers  traveling 
among  the  mountains.  They  come  here 
to  see  our  beautiful  country.  We  are 
glad  when  a  party  stops  at  our  chalet. 


They  like  to  buy  the  fresh  strawberries  of 
us.  They  often  buy  the  Alpine  roses  and 
sprays  of  edelweiss.  Sometimes  my  little 
sister  and  I  earn  quite  a  sum  of  money 
during  the  summer. 

Heidi  is  a  busy  little  girl.  She  helps 
watch  the  cows,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
stray  too  far  away,  or  go  where  they 
ought  not  to.  All  the  time  she  is  taking 
care  of  the  cows,  she  knits  on  a  stocking 
for  me  or  my  baby  brother.  Does  your 
little  sister  knit  stockings  for  you? 

See  me  with  my  goats  I  I  have  quite 
a  flock,  haven't  I  ?  They  are  handsome 
fellows,  too.  Every  one  knows  its  name, 
and  they  will  come  when  I  call  them. 

I  take  the  goats  high  on  the  steep 
cliffs  where  the  cows  cannot  climb ;  then 
Heidi  does  not  go  with  me.  My  little 
friend,  Franze,  sometimes  feeds  his  goats 
near  where  tnine  are  browzing,  and  then 
we  have  fine  times  together. 

But  we  must  watch  our  goats  very 
closely  when  we  get  high  upon  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  very  large  eagles  here, 
which  sometimes  take  our  lambs  and  kids 
in  their  talons,  and  carry  them  off  to  their 
nest. 

When  we  are  away  on  the  mountains, 
Franze  and  I  sometimes  see  a  few 
chamois.  They  are  pretty  creatures.  They 
have  long,  yellowish-brown  hair,  which 
turns  dark  brown  in  winter.  Their  horns 
are  black  and  shiny. 

They  live  up  near  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  for  they  like  the  cold.  In  the 
summer  they  eat  grass  and  flowers;  but 
in  winter  they  live  on  the  buds  and  twigs 
of  fir  and  pine  trees. 

They  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  and  climb 
down  the  steep  mountainside,  where  no 
man  can  go.  Sometimes  they  leap  thirty 
feet. 


Hunters  like  to  shoot  them,  for  their 
flesh  is  good  to  eat,  and  their  skin  is 
made  into  soft  leather.  You  have  seen 
a  piece  of  chamois  skin  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  the  men  to  get  near 
enough  to  one  to  shoot  it,  for  they  are 
very  much  afraid  of  men. 

(^Completed  in  December  number) 
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LET  YODR  STOMACH  HAVE  ITS 
OWN  WAY 


Do  Not  Try  to  Drire  and  Force  It  to 

Work  When  It  is  Not  Able  or  Ton 

Will  Suffer  All  the  Hore 

Ton  cannot  treat  your  stomach  as  some 
men  treat  a  balky  horse :  force,  drlye,  or  even' 
starre  it  into  doing  work  at  which  it  rebels. 
The  stomach  is  a  patient  and  faithfol  ser- 
yant  and  will  stand  mnoh  abnse  and  ill 
treatment  before  it  **  balks,"  bnt  when  it 
does  you  had  better  go  slow  with  it  and  not 
attempt  to  make  it  work.  Some  people  have 
the  mistak  n  idea  that  they  can  make  their 
stomachs  work  by  starving  themselves. 
They  might  cure  the  stomach  that  way,  but 
It  would  take  so  long  that  they  would  have 
no  nse  for  a  stomach  when  they  got  through. 
The  sensible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
let  the  stomach  rest,  if  it  wants  to,  and  em. 
ploy  a  substitute  to  do  its  work. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  the 
work  of  your  stomach  for  you,  and  digest, 
yonr  food  Just  as  your  stomach  used  to  when 
it  was  well.  Ton  can  prove  this  by  putting 
your  food  in  a  glass  Jar  with  one  of  the  tab- 
lets and  sufficient  water,  and  you  will  see 
the  focd  digested  in  juat  the  same  time  kb 
the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  would  do 
it.  That  will  satisfy  your  mind.  Now,  to 
satisfy  both  yonr  mind  and  body,  take  one 
of  Staart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  eating- 
eat  all  and  what  yon  want— and  you  will  fetl 
in  your  mind  that  your  food  is  being  di. 
gested,  because  yon  feel  no  disturbance  or 
weight  in  your  stomach;  in  fact,  you  will 
forget  all  about  having  a  stomach,  just  as 
yon  did  when  you  were  a  healthy  boy  or  girl. 

S  uart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  act  in  a  natural 
way  because  they  contain  only  the  natural 
elements  of.  the  g3U9trio  Juices  and  other  dl. 
gestive  fluids  of  the  stomach.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  condition  t)ie  stomach  is  in, 
they  go  right  ahead  of  their  own  accord  and 
do  their  work.  They  know  their  business 
and  surrounding  conditions  do  not  Influence 
them  in  the  least.  They  thus  relieve  the 
weak  stomach  of  ail  its  burdens,  and  give  it 
its  much  needed  rest  and  permit  it  to  become 
strong  and  healthy. 

8tuart*s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  for  sale  by 
all  druggists  at  fifty  cents  a  box.  They  are 
so  well  known,  and  their  popularity  is  so 
great,  that  a  drcggist  would  as  soon  think  of 
being  ont  pf  alcohol  or  quinine.  In  fact, 
physicians  are  prescribing  them  all  over  the 
land,  and  if  your  own  doctbr  ia  real  honest 
with  you,  he  will  tell  you  frankly  that  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  good  for  dyspepsia  as  ' 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

FAT  PEOPLE  BEbUCED  26  LBH.  MUNTMLY 

By  my  guarantee  boine  treatment.  Purely  yegetable 
and  barmless.  No  starving,  no  wrinkles  or  discom- 
fort. Furiftes  the  blood  and  gives  healtb,  clear  «kin 
and  good  figure. '  Endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  my  new  booklet  telling  all  about  it.  Mailed 
In  plain  sealed  letter  FiiEE.      Write 

Mrs.U.  F.  Stockham,  Box 916,  N. T.  City. 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

BUST  WOKK,  LKTTBR  CARDS,  NUMBER 
CARDS,  RAFFIA,  RATTAN  WSATINO 
MATBRIAL,  BOOKS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK,  INDIAN  BRADS  AND  TBACH- 
BBS'  AIDS. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHIK(j^  CO. 
521  West  eoth  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

Gymnastics 
For  the  School- Room 

Pretty  Motion   Songs  with   Music, 
by  Annie  E.  Chase. 

Price,  20  cents. 
Educational  Publishing  Co., 

So  Bromfleld  St.,  BMton 
New  York  Chicaco  San  Francisco 


TRAVBLOra  JfATUEB  STUDY 
LIBBASIES 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Audubon  Society  has  prepared  a  lim- 
ited Dumber  of  libraries,  of  ten  books 
each,  for  circulation  among  the  public 
schools  In  the  country  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  libraries  consist  of  books  on 
nature  study,  by  Burroughs,  Seton-Thomp- 
son,  Chapman,  Mrs.  Wright,  and  others. 

The  libraries  are  sent  by  freight,  the  pay- 
ment of  "ivhich  is  the  only  expense  incurred 
by  the  recipient,  and  may  be  kept  three 
months. 

Requests  for  libraries  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  of  application,  and  should  be  sent 
to ;  Miss  Hilda  Justice,  West  Clapier  Street,- 
GerlSnantown,  Pa. 

— "Hazen's  Elementary  History  of  the 
United  States,"  published  by  The  Morse 
Company,  81  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  mailing  price,  sixty  cents,  is  a  simple, 
complete  story  of  our  country,  adapted  for 
study  and  reading.  -  Biography  and  history 
so  woven  together  that  each  helps  the  other 
to  Instruct  and  interest  the  children  and  to 
bring  out  the  important  events  on  which 
the  life,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  our 
nation  depended. 

The  plan  Is  new  and  striking.  Each 
topic  is  treated  by  itself  as  far  as  possible, 
which  gives  a  complete  view  of  each  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  A  view  of  the  world  in 
the  fifteenth  century  prepares  the  way  for 
the  '*  First  Period  of  Discoveries  and  Ex- 
plorations," which  covers  the  stories  of 
Columbus,  Cabot,  Hudson,  and  others. 
Then  follows  the  *' First  Period  of  Settle- 
ments," in  which  the  stories  of  the  various 
colonies  are  pleasantly  told,  the  life, 
modes  of  travel,  customs,  and  habits  arfe 
made  prominent,  as  well  as,  the  form  and 
development  of  our  government,  the  prom- 
inence of  English  settlements  explained. 

The  dlflTerent  parts  are  so  connected  that 
they  naturally  follow  one  another  Thus 
each  Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration 
leads  to  settlements.  The  Story  of  the 
Colonies  prepares  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  story. of  Slavery  leads  up  to 
Secession,  etc. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  excessive 
memoriter  work  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  a  clear,  complete,  and  lasting  knowl- 
edge of  our  country  to  the  pupils,  an  out- 
line at  the  top  of  each  page  forms  a  skele- 
ton of  what  the  page  contains. 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  beautiful 
and  instructive  illustrations,  all  original 
and  prepared  especially  for  this  book. 

A  new  and  striking  feature  is  the  full 
pages  of  flags  showing,  in  colors,  our  earlier 
Colonial  flags,  with  the  development  of 
**  Old  Glory  "  and  our  naval  flags. 

The  publishers  confldently  offfer  this  His- 
tory to  the  educational  public,  as  a  great 
advance  In  methods  of  Instruction,  and 
believe  that  the  plan  and  its  execution  will 
meet  the  approval  of  our  most  advanced 
educators. 


JUST    ISSUED. 

Illustrated  Game  of 

Domestic  Animals 

Bj  L0UT8  M.  SoBiSL,  principal  S8d  latermedUte  School, 

CiDClDlUtl. 

Edited  by  H.  Adelaide  Holtov,  inperTtaor  of  Primary 
School!,  Minneapolla,  author  **Holton'0  Primer." 

.A  game  for  upper  primary  and  second  years,  contain- 
ing 56  Illustrations  of  all  our  domestic  animals 
photoeraphed  from  life.  Teuihes  habits,  chanc* 
teristics  and  uses.    Deyelops  Judgment. 

Lar^.  clear  text— vocabulary  simple. 

Intensely  interesting  for  children  In  either  group  or 
class  work.  Played  by  pairing  similar  characteris- 
tics, habits  or  uses  of  the  different  animals. 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  sample  game.  25c. 

OTHER    GAMES. 
Addltioa  aad  Subtraction,  second  to  fourth  years.  25c 
Multiplication  and  Division,  third  to  fifth  years.  25c 
Fractions,  fourth  to  seventh  years.  -       -    25c 

Words,  second  to  fifth  years,   -       -       -       -    25c 
WUd  Animals,  third  to  sixth  years.        -       -    25c 
Constructive  Oeometry.  sixth  to  eighth  years.  25c 
Our  Nstlonat  LMe,  game  of  United  States  history, 
sixth  to  eighth  years.  -       -       -       -  '    -    25c 

Prepared  by  practical  school  men.  Especially  adapted 
for  group  work,  also  suitable  for  class  work.  Simple 
or  difficult  forms  of  play  to  suit  the  pupils'  needs. 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  sample  of  any  game,  25c. 

The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Cindnnatl,  U.S.A. 


The  Son^  Method  of 
Teaching  Music  in  Schools 


From  the  esd  Annual  School  Be- 
port,  Boston,  Mass.,  March,  190S : 

"The  Director  suggests,  and  the 
suggestion  has  my  deliberate  approv- 
al, that  the  Novello  School  Songs  be 
supplied  to  all  Primary  Schools." 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  Novello  Music  Course 

edited  by  Francis  E.  Howard,  is 
compiled  principally  from  the  School 
Son^  referred  to  above.  It  consists 
of  a  Manual  of  Graded  Fight  Sinking 
Exercises,  Primer,  and  1st,  2d  and  8d 
Readers.  These  Readers  comply  with 
the  New  Course  of  Study.  * 

FIRST  READER  1  Continuation  of  Man- 
ual and  Primer.  Part  I.  Unison  Exerctoes 
and  SongB,  graded  on  the  basis  of  rbythmlc 
forms.  Pabt  II.  Two  Part  Exerciaea  and 
SongB.  Folk-songs  a  special  feature.  With 
a  Yalnable  Appendix. 

SECOND  READER}  Two  and  Three  Part 
Music.  Part  I.  Mostly  songs.  Part  II. 
Three  Part  Music  and  many  Ekercffles.  Lit- 
erature and  biography. 

THIRD.  READER ;  Jwstout,  Three  Part 
MusicT  for.  unchang<Hl  voices.  Songs  by  the 
classic  composers  and  the  best  of  the  folk-songs 
of  all  nations.  Valuable  Appendix  and  refer- 
ences to  literature  and  biography. 

A  Catalogue  of  SuppIementOLry 

Music*  Action  Songs,  School  Oper- 
ettas and  Cantatas  sent  gratis.  Also 
sample  copies  (retumahle)  on  receipt 
of  application. 


NOVELLO.  EWER  (&  CO. 
21  East  17th  Street  New  York 


MEMORY  SELECTIONS. 

ARSANCBD  BY 

S.  D.  Waterman,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  C.  HuGHBS,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alameda,  Cal. 

190  Paget.    Pull  Cloth.    Price,  25  cents 
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Entertainment 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

(In  the  Entertainment  for  September  and  October,  I  have 
tried  to  illustrate  the  thoughts  which,  it  seeihed  to  me, 
teachers  would  be  using  in  their  morning  talks  with  the  chil- 
dren. This  month  Thanksgiving  is,  of  course,  the  culminat- 
ing point  around  which  the  children's  imagination  centers, 
but  to  enable  them  to  understand  it  aright  requires  patience 
and  reverence  on  our  own  parts.  Starting  with  the  thought 
suggested  the  first  week,  however,  the  little  listeners  may  be 
led  to  see  that  when  the  long  "  rest  time  "  comes  the  earth 
is  ready,  and  that  gratitude  to  the  God  of  harvest  is  but 
natural  and  fitting. 

The  songs  and  verses  given  in  this  series  are  necessarily 
brief  and  simple.  Many  of  the  recitations  are  intended  to 
be  used  as  class  exercises  until  learned,  after  which  the 
teacher  may  select  individual  children  to  recite  them.) 

Pint  Week 
General  Thought — Preparation  for  Winter 

The  Cocoon  Cradle 

(A  OftM  Reciution) 

To  and  fro  '  with  patient  skill  . 

A   tiny  spinner  spun, 
He  wove  and  wove  the  silver  web 

Until  the  work  was  done. 
Of  withered  leaves  and  silken  threads 

He  made  a  cradle  *  warm, 
And  there  the  little  spinner  sleeps 

Tl^rough  winter's  cold  and  storm. 

Ah  !  little  spinner,^  sleeping  there, 

I  wonder  if  you  know 
That  when  you  wake  from  slumber  deep 

Another  life  you'll  show? 
^  When  summer  opens  fern  and  flower. 

When  robin  soars  and  sings. 
You'll  leave  ^  your  tiny  cradle,  dear. 

And  spread  ^  your  shining  wings  ! 

Motions 

I  Let  thamb  of  left  hand  represent  caterpillar.  Bends  finger  of  left 
hand  &8  far  as  second  joint,  but  do  not  close  them.  Curve  right  hand 
over  left,  so  that  the  thumb  stands  upright.  Let  the  left  thumb,  which 
represents  caterpillar,  move  slowly  back  and  forth  across  the  opening 
thus  made,  as  if  spinning.  2  Fold  the  left  thumb  inside  of  the  cocoon 
represented  by  the  hands,  and  close  the  opening  by  the  right  thumb,  so 
that  the  caterpillar  is  completely  hidden.  3  Look  intently  at  the 
cocoon.  4  Remove  right  thumb  and  let  left  thumb,  which  now  repre- 
sents a  moth,  ^merge  from  its  hiding-place.  5  Hold  both  hands  over 
head,  palm  to  palm,  and  imitate  flying  motion. 

A  Squirrel  Chase 

(M«7  be  used  as  a  game) 

Down  from  the  boughs  of  the  hickory  tree  ^ 

The  ripe  nuts  patter  and  fall. 
And  Robbie  ^  has  come  with  his  basket  to-day. 

Eager  to  gather  them  all. 

Under  the  boughs  of  the  hickory  tree 

A  squirrel  ^  is  working  away ; 
His  cheeks  are  his  pockets,  he  fills  them  with  nuts ;  ^ 

He  is  too  busy  to  play. 

Under  the  boughs  of  the  hickory  tree 

Hurrah  for  a  race  ^  that's  begun  ! 
For  Robbie  and  squirrel  are  scampering  fast. 

Run  !  little  squirrel.     Run  !  run  ! 

Directions 

I  One  child,  representing  hickory  tree,  stands  in  ffont  of  the  room, 
with  arms  outspread.  Shake  arms,  to  imitate  waving  boughs.  2  An- 
other child,  whose  real  name  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  Robbie,  takes 
a  tiny  basket  and  begins  to  gather,  nuts  from  the  ground.  3  Another 
child,  representing  a  squirrel,  hops  about  under  the  outspread  branches, 
gathering  nuts.  4  I^t  squirrel  puff  out  his  cheeks.  5  Robbie  runs 
after  squirrel,  chasing  him  through  the  woods  (the  aisles),  until  he 
reaches  home  (his  desk).    This  game  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children. 


The  Flight  of  the  Birds 

(Class  Recitation) 

All  through  the  happy  days  of  summer 

The  birds  in  rapture  sang, 
Over  fields  where  grain  was  waving,^ 

Sweetly  the  music  rang. 

Swinging  ^  high  in  the  leafless  branches 

Their  empty  nests  ^  we  see  — 
Empty  nests  that  once  were  crowded ; 

Where  can  the  birdies  be? 

Far  away  in  the  sunny  south-land  ^ 

Where  flowers  bend  *  and  sway, 
Southern  children  smile  to  hear  them 

Singing  their  chorus  gay. 

Motions 

I  Holding  both  hands  parallel  and  extended,  let  them  move  toward 
the  right  with  a  rippling  motion.  2  Hands  held  high  above  heads, 
swinging  motion.  3  Hands  held  in  front,  forming  a  nest.  4  Point  to 
the  south.  5  Pretty,  rhythmic  motion  from  left  to  right,  to  represent 
waving  flowers. 

Second  Week 

General  Thought  —  The  Harvest 


Thanksgiving  Time 


A.  W.  Wray 
Lively, 


Geo.  \V.  Wilmot 
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I.     The  golden  #od  (i)  and  aster.  Have  turned  to  withered 
2..    Beneath  (2)  the  fad-ed  grasses,  The  sleeping  (8)  flowers 
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seeds.        The   crick  -  ets  (2)  chiro  no      ion  -  ger     A  - 
hide.         We'll  gath  -  er      round  the     fire  -  side,   Nor 
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mong  the    rust  -  ling    weeds, 
fear     the     cold    out  -  side. 


Ifc± 


Har  -  vest   day's  are 
Har  -  vest  time     is 


^ 


o  -  ver,  Summer  time  is  past,  But  fruit  (3)  and  grain (4) from 
o  -  ver.  Summer's  passed  away.      But  far  and  ntar   wijh 


hill(5)and  plain,(6)Aregar  -  ner^d   in       at      last, 
mer  -  ry   cheer,  WeMl  keep  Thanks-giv  -  ing    Day. 

Chorus 


^ 


^E$E 


^;;^q^^ 
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at* 


m 


^E 


Frost-  y    is  the  wind,  But  laughing  children  say      Har- 


rah  !(7)for  chill  November,  And  the  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Motions 

I  Point  right  and  left.  2  Point  to  the  ground.  3  Both  arms  rai>e<i, 
as  if  plucking  fruit.  4  Motion  of  cutting  grain.  5  Point  upvvar  1 
6  Both  hands  outspread.  7  Clap  hands  in  time  to  the  music.  S  HcaU 
resting  on  hands.     9    Right  hand  thrown  out  in  form  of  a  semi-circle. 

In  the  Grass 

(Recitation  for  tiny  boy  or  girl) 

I'm  1  the  last  little  apple,  so  round  and  so  red, 

That  grew  on  the  apple  tree  ^  over  your  head. 

I  rockedv*  in  the  breezes.    The  leaves  all  turned  brown, 

The  wind  shook  ^  the  big  tree,  and  I  tumbled  ^  down. 

Now  here  I  have  hid  ^  in  the  dry  yellow  grass, 

And  here  I  am  waiting  for  some  one  to  pass. 

Motions 

I  Point  to  self.  2  Point  upward.  3  Rocking  motion  with  both 
hands.  4  Shake  arms  vigorously.  5  Drop  to  the  ground.  6  Hold 
hands  in  front  of  face  and  peep  through  fingers. 
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IT  IS  A  JOY  TO  BE  CURED 


Painful  Files  Become  Painless  at  Once 
and  are  Onred  in  Short  Time 

It  almost  pays  to  bare  the  piles  so  great  is 
the  feeling  of  relief  wben  Psrramld  File  Gure 
is  applied.  They  are  In  the  form  of  snpjjoai- 
torles  and  reach  the  affected  parts  at  once 
and  the  pain  -ceases  and  a  mild  feeling  of 
ease  and  comfort  takes  Its  place.  The  heal- 
ing process  begins  immediately,  and  con. 
tlnnea  as  long  as  the  cure  Is  administered, 
until  the  soilerer  Is  perfectly  and  completely 
well. 

How  much  more  sensible  is  this  method 
than  the  barbaroos  tortare  Inflicted  by  the 
knife  and  InstramentsI  How  mach  more 
saUsfiActory  to  be  able  to  administer  a 
simpleg'  effectiye  remedy  In  the  privacy  of 
the  home  than  to  snbmlt  to  the  hnmlliation 
of  an  examination  and  operation  in  the 
physician's  chair  I 

Pyramid  Pile  Gnre  cnres  piles  to  s'.ay 
eared.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  suf- 
ferers the  country  oyer  have  found  this  out 
through  the  testimony  of  their  friends  and 
others,  and  the  sale  of  this  remedy  is  in- 
creasing enormously  every  week  and  month. 
It  is  certainly  a  glorious  thing  to  be  able  to 
make  great  numbers  of  people  happy,  and 
nothing  will  cause  happiness  so  much  or  do 
it  so  quickly  as  relief  from  pain  and  the  cure 
of  a  dreadful  disease.  The  proprietors  of 
Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  therefore,  have  a  great 
feeling  of  gratification  and  happiness  them- 
selves when  the  letters  from  former  suffarers 
oome  pouring -in  on  them,  telling  of  the  won- 
derftil  cures,  and  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks 
for  their  deliverance  from  this  terrible  dis- 


Pyramid  PUe  Cure  is  f^r  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists at  flfby  cents  a  package,  or  will  be  sent 
at  once  in  plain  wrapper  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  Pyramid  Drug  Company,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  the  nature,  treat- 
ment, and  cure  of  piles. 


YOU  CAN 
TEACH  DRAWING 

And  Oet  Remarkable 
Results 

Every  teacher  can— if  she  uses 
the  true,  natural  method 


Note. — In  installing  the  ** Augsburg  Stand- 
ard Course"  in  graded  or  city  schools,  if  the 
pupils  haye  never  studied  drawing  systemati- 
cally,  the  author  advisees  that  pupils  in  the 
second  and  third  years  begin  with  Tablet  No. 
I,  to  be  followed  by  Tablet  No.  2  in  the  second 
half  of  the  school  year,  and  that  pupils  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years 
begin  with  Tablet  No.  5,  to  be  foUowcd  by 
Tablet  No.  6  in  the  second  half  of  the  school 
year,  and  gradually  grade  the  work  until  the 
pupils  are  working  in  the  exercise  Tablet  cor- 
responding to  their  school  year. 

In  installing  the  **  Shorter  Course  "  in  rural 
schools,  if  the  pupils  have  never  studied  draw- 
ing systematically,  the  author  advises  Tablet 
No.  X  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  the  first, 
second  and'  third  years;  Tablet  No.  4  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  gradually  grade 
the  work  until  the  pupils  are  working  in  the  ex- 
ercise Tablet  corresponding  to  their  school  year. 


Send  for  further  information  to 

Educational  Publishing  Company 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  ATLANTA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


—  It  is  reported  from  the  Philippines, 
that  the  schools  are  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  demand  for  night  schools  is  especially 
strong.  Thousands  have  been  turned  away 
because  of  lack  of  accommodation.  The 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  at  present  em- 
ployed have  had  to  take  care  of  more  than 
three  thousand  pupils.  The  demand  for 
commercial  instruction  is  growing.  Young 
and  old  alike  are  looking  to  the  schools  to 
lead  them  to  success  and  prosperity. 

— An  interesting  prediction  was  recently 
made  by  Prof.  H.  Marion,  of  West  Point, 
in  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  said  that  in  the  near  future  libraries 
would  consist  of  talking  disks,  and  that 
book  printing  would  be  a  lost  i^rt.  He 
advocates  warmly  the  talking  machine  for 
teaching  languages.  *♦  In  time,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Marlon,  *»  talking-disks  will  take  the 
place  of  text-books.  Instead  of  reading 
printe<}  books  a  man  will  only  have  to  put 
a  disk  in  his  talking  machine  and  the  novel 
will  be  read  to  him  in  the  living  voice  of 
the  creator." 

— Mr  John  O.  Norris  of  the  Charlestown 
High  School  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
free  lecturers  of  the  New  England  Educa- 
tional league,  subject:  •*  Sunday  School 
Instruction."  The  list  has  now  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  names.  Lecture  correspond- 
ence has  recently  been  conducted  with  the 
following:  Rochester,  Vt.,  Boston,  Con- 
cord Junction,  Cambridge,  Easton,  Edgar- 
town,  Natick,  Norwood,  South  Hadley 
Falls,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Ellington,  Thomp- 
sonville,  Conn.  Lectures  have  been  ar- 
ranged as  follows :  Principal  Isaac  Thomas 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  Rochester,  Vt. ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Parker  of  Boston,  to  Waltham, 
Mass.;  Messrs  E.  J.  Bdmands  and  W. 
Scott  of  Boston  to  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  W.  S.  Beekman  of  West  Medford  to 
Highland vllle,  Holbrook,  Sharon,  Mass. 
The  above  lectures  are  under  the  auspices 
of  teachers'  meetings,  women's,  and  church 
clubs,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

—It  is  proposed  to  extend  to  primary 
education  the  system  of  exchange  of  pupils 
which  now  exists  between  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  educational  authorities  of 
France.  The  new  scheme  provides  for 
sending  every  year  one  of  the  best  pupil 
teachers  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Primaire,  at 
AuteuU,  to  the  New  Paltz  School,  New 
York.  The  latter  school  will  also  send  a 
pupil  teacher  to  AuteuU.  The  scheme  of 
inter-exchanging  students  was  begun  by 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  University, 
and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
France.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  international  fellowships 
which  would  encourage  American  students 
to  pass  a  portion  of  their  period  of  ad- 
vanced study  in  France  and  vice  versa.  Two 
annual  fellowships  valued  at  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  each  were  established.  No  re- 
strictions were  made  on  the  choice  of 
studies.  The  first  year  there  was  one  stu- 
dent from  America  and  one  from  France. 


THERE  IS  6REAT  DANGER  IN 
CATARRH 


If  Left  to  Bun  Its  Oourse  TJncheoked, 
It  Often  Oauses  Death 

Catarrh  scatters  its  poisons  throughout 
the  entire  system.  The  stomach  and  Inngs 
are  affected  by  the  droppings  that  fall  into 
the  throat  and  are  swallowed  during  sleep. 
Dyspepsia,  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
bronchitis,  and  consamption  are  the  results. 
The  blood  also  becomes  contaminated  and 
carries  the  poisons  to  all  parts  of  the  system. 
Frequently,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  the 
bones  rf  the  head  become  decayed,  and  the 
air  passages  are  a  patrid  mass  and  create  a 
stench  so  foul  and  offeusive  as  to  be  unbear- 
able. The  expression,  <*rotten  with  catarrh,*' 
is  not  overdrawn  or  exaggerated. 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  strike  at  the  root 
of  this  terrible,  odious  disease  and  eradicate 
it  f^m  the  system.  They  are  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  that  cleanses  the  system  thor- 
oughly of  all  poisons  and  purifies  the  blood. 
Under  their  influence  the  head  becomes 
clear,  the  discharges  at  the  nose  and  drop- 
pings into  the  throat  cease,  the  lost  sense  of 
smell  is  restored,  the  eye  brightens,  the  foul 
breath  becomes  pure  and  sweet,  and  the  odi- 
ous, disgusting  disease  Is  thoroughly  ex- 
pelled from  the  system. 

A  Cincinnati  man  says:  "I  suffered  the 
misery  and  humiliation  of  catarrh  for  twelve 
years.  My  case  became  so  aggravated  that 
It  seriously  Interfered  with  all  my  business 
relations.  The  disease  became  so  offensive 
that  1  would  not  venture  into  aayone's  pres- 
ence unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary.  I 
tried  every  remedy  that  I  could  get  hold  of. 
Some  helped  me  temporarily,  but  as  soon  as 
I  ceased  taking  them,  I  would  relapse  into 
the  old  condition. 

"Finally  a  friend  told  me  of  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  and  insisted  that  1  try 
them .  I  had  about  despaired  of  ever  finding 
help,  but  bought  a  box  anyway.  I  began  to 
notice  the  Improvement  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  I  began  taking  them.  Before  the 
first  box  was  gone,  1  felt  like  another  man. 
I  kept  up  the  treatment  until  I  had  taken 
three  boxes  and  was  entirely  onred.  I  have 
never  had  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  from 
that  day  to  this.  My  head  is  clear  and  well 
and  none  of  the  offensive  symptoms  of  the 
disease  ever  trouble  me.  It  has  been  two 
years  since  I  stopped  taking  them." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  at  flfty  cents  a  box. 


TEN  THOUSAND  GALLED  FOR 


The  Western  Journal  0/ Education  says  edi- 
torially :  — 

"  Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades'*  by 
Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  published  by  the  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Company,  should  take  the 
place  of  the  majority  of  primary  geographies 
now  issued.  Why  school  boards  will  persist  in 
having  a  child  study  a  primary  geography  for' 
two  years,  then  take  up  an  advanced  geography 
that  covers  the  same  subjects  exactly  in  the 
.  same  way,  only  a  little  more  so,  is  hard  to 
understand.  The  introduction  of  such  books 
as  Fairbanks*  in  primary  grades  and  of  science 
works  in  upper  grades  will  knock  most  of  the 
text-books  on  geography  into  pulp. 


Fully  Illustrated.    Qoth.     Price,  60  cents 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 
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The  Corn 

When  May-time  winds  were  warm  and  sweet, 

The  farmer  sowed  *  the  corn. 
Its  tall  stalks  whispered  ^  to  the  breeze 

Through  many  a  summer  morn. 
Through  many  a  summer  twilight  dim, 
When  robins  ^  sang  their  vesper  hymn, 
It  shook  ^  its  tassels  long  and  slim, 

The  graceful,  bending  ^  corn. 

The  long  ranks  stretching  ®  far  and  near 

In  silver  moonlight  bright. 
Like  Indian  warriors,^  straight  and  tall, 

Seemed  marching  ^  through  the  night. 
Now  autumn  frost  is  in  the  air,^ 
The  corn  has  all  been  gleaned  with  care, 
In  harvest  fields  ^®  so  brown  and  bare 

The  snow  will  soon  be  white. 

Motions 

I  Motion  of  sowing  seeds.  2  Whisper.  3  Point  upward.  4  Hands 
raised.  Wave  slowly.  5  Bend  from  waist  towards  left  and  right. 
6  Point  east  and  west.  7  Stand  very  straight.  8  Take  one  step  forward. 
9  Shiver.     10  Bend  low.     Arms  outstretched. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks 

General  Thought —  The  Thanksgiving  Festival 


Please  don't  brown  your  Betty  ta-day. 
Your  Betty  is  brown  enough. 
Mo  the  f  {laughing) 

I  heard  you  talking  to  Bertie,  child. 
Do  you  know  what  I  told  Aunt  Lettie  ? 
"  Before  it's  time  for  supper  to-night 
ril  make  a  nice  Brawn  Betty/  ** 
Bertie  (much  relieved) 

P  Betty  Stelle,  you  queer  little  girl. 

Push  back  your  yellow  curls  I 
Brown  Betties  are  made  of  apples^  dear. 
And  never  of  dear  little  girls, . 
Betty  {swinging  his  hand) 

O,  Bertie,  you've  taken  my  twouble  away, 

I  think  you're  dreffuUy  wise  ! 
It  can't  hurt  Betties  to  make  'em  brown 
If  they're  made  of  apples^  like  pics  I 


First 


Off  to  Grandma's 

(Redta^on  for  two  children) 


First 


Second 


Third 


A  Little  Song 

(ReotatioD  for  three  small  boys) 

Sing  a  song  of  orchards 

Where  rQsy  apples  ^  grow. 
Where  rosy  little  boys  like  me^^ 

Are  always  glad  to  go. 

Sing  a  song  of  mother  ! 

She's  slicing  ^  apples  sweet. 
She'll  make  them  into  dumplings  round  ^ 

For  little  boys  to  eat. 

Sing  a  song  of  grandma  ! 

She's  baking  apple  pie.* 
So  brown  and  sweet  and  spicy,  too ; 

It  smells  so  goodfi     Oh,  my  !  "^ 

Motions 

I  Hold  up  closed  hand.  2  Put  hands  on  cheeks.  3  Let  left  hand 
represent  apple.  Use  right  forefinger  as  knife  and  imitate  slicing. 
4  Fold  dght  hand  around  left,  in  shape  of  a  large  ball.  5  Let  thumbs 
and  forehngers  meet  each  other  in  a  circle.  6  Sniff  appreciatively. 
7    Clap  hands, 

A  Great  Fright 

(Dialogue  for  three  children) 

Betty  is  seated  on  platform^  crying  bitterly, 
a  little  boy, 

Bertie 


Hurrah  for  a  ride  over  hillside  and  valley  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  cold  winds  that  whistle  and  blow  ! 
Hurrah  for  our  grandma,  who's  waiting  to  greet  us  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  hollows  all  drifted  with  snow  ! 
Second 

Hurrah  for  the  apples  and  nuts  and  plum  pudding ! 

Hurrah  for  the  pies  on  the  long  pantry  shelf  ! 
Hurrah  lor  the  turkey  !  and  now  that  we're  started, 

Hurrah  for  the  jolly  Thanksgiving  itself ! 

(Note — ^This  recitation  may  be  used  as  a  class  exercise  or  as  a  game. 
If  the  latter  use  is  made  of  itj  the  children  may  sit  at  their  desks,  which 
will  represent  the  seats  in  a  sleigh.  Six  or  eight'children  standing  in  inmt 
of  the  room  may  represent  horses.  If  bright- colored  cords  are  used  for 
reins,  and  a  few  sleigh-bells  are  provided,  the  little  actors  will  enjoy  the 
play  as  much  as  if  it  were  a  real  sleigh-ride.) 


Enter  BertiCf 


What  is  the  matter,  Betty  Stelle, 
What  are  you  crying  about  ? 
Betty    I  dess  if  you  had  such  twouble  as  me. 
You  wouldn't  laugh  and  shout. 

Bertie    Well !  what's  yotir  trouble,  Betty  Stelle? 

Just  tell  the  story  to  me. 
Betty    Oh  !  Bertie,  there's  nozzin'  that  you  can  help. 
I'm  scared  as  scared  can  be  ! 

This  morning  after  I  ate  my  lunch. 
My  mamma  told  aunt  Lettie, 
"  Before  I  set  the  table  to-night 
I'm  going  to  brown  my  Betty/  " 

Bertie  (in  horror) 

"  Brown  you,  Betty  !  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
You're  brown  enough  from  the  sun. 
Here  comes  your  mamma.    She's  smiling,  too. 
Perhaps  she  was  just  in  fun. 

O  Mrs.  Stelle,  your  Betty  has  cried 
Till  her  poor  little  nose  is  rough. 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


For  Common  Things 

(Recitation  for  four  children) 

We  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  the  sunshine 
That  helped  the  corn  and  wheat  to  grow.* 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  falling  raindrops,* 
And  for  the  pure  white  flakes  ^  of  snow. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  homes  and  playmates. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  daily  bread, 
For  sleep  and  laughter,  love  and  labor, 

And  joy  that  lights  the  path  we  tread. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  sky  above  us,^ 
The  grass  that  grew  beneath  ^  our  feet. 

The  flowers  ®  that  filled  the  air  with  perfume. 
The  birds  '^  that  sang  us  carols^  sweet. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  friends  who  love  us, 

For  father  kind  and  mother  dear  — 
For  all  these  things  wef  thank  Thee,  Father, 

Thy  common  gifts  that  crown  the  year. 

Motions 

I  Raise  right  hand  slowly.  2  Both  hands  imitate  the  patter  of  rain- 
drops. 3  Hands  outspread,  fluttering  motion.  4  Both  arms  raised 
overhead,  forming  arch.  5  Point  downward.  6  Hands  waving  to 
imitate  flowers.     7    Point  upward. 

A  Picture 

The  tiny  girl  who  recites  this  should  stand  behind  a  large  frame.  She 
should  be  dressed  in  Puritan  costume  and  look  as  demure  as  posuble. 

In  dainty  gown  of  sober  brown. 

With  never  a  frill  nor  curl  < 

I'm  nothing  but  a  picture 

Of  a  little  Puritan  girl. 
But  I  hope  you're  glad  to  see  me 

And  I  want  you  all  to4cnow 
That  I  kept  that  first  Thanksgiving 

Long,  long,  long — so  long  ago ! 
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NOTES 


—  An  arrangement  has  been  eflfbcted 
with  the  co-operation  of  friends  of  travel- 
ing photographic  collections  and  loan 
school  exhibits,  to  furnish  the  same  to 
responsible  parties  in  any  part  of  New 
England.  The  following  are  offered:  A 
loan  exhibit  of  ^school  work  done  In  a 
Massachusetts  city,  bound  in  several  vol- 
nmes;  a  collection  of  pictures  (one  hun- 
dred in  number),  Illustrative  of  Egyptian, 
Qreek,  and  Roman  architecture,  Greek 
sculpture,  English  cathedrals,  the  life  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Washington,  and  mis- 
cellaneous subjects.  Expressage  both  ways 
to  be  paid  by  parties  receiving  the  collec- 
tions. 

— They  do  have  the  strangest  -experi- 
ences in  the  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
This  time  the  newspapers  solemnly  report 
that  the  Board  has  decided  that  pianos  in 
the  public  schools  are  a  temptation  to  fri- 
volity, without  a  legitimate  use,  and  at 
best  expensive.  Accordingly,  the  Board 
feels  very  sore  at  the  thought  that  about  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  have  been  paid  out 
for  keeping  those  mischievous  Instruments 
in  tune  and  repair.  Naturally,  the  pianos 
now  used  in  the  various  school  buildings 
*'  are  to  be  removed  at  once."  I  once 
heard  of  a  roan  who  sold  his  garden  be- 
cause he  had  lost  the  key,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  he  could  keep  the  gate  shut 
against  chickens  and  other  disturbing  ele- 
ments without  that  key.  Come  to  think 
DOW,  I  believe  that  man  was  a  member  of 
the  St.  Paul  School  Board.    Too  bad ! 

— JFx. 


THE  EDUOATIOlf-  OF  B0T8 

In  TTie  Delineator  for  November  Mrs. 
Theodore  W.  Blrney  has  a  suggestive 
^paper  on  the  ^'Education  of  Boys  as  Future 
Fathers  ai)d  Citizens."  The  gist  of  her 
argument  is  that  boys  seldom  receive  the 
sympathy  to  which  they  are  entitled  —  not 
a  maudlin,  sentimental  sympathy  that  is 
calculated  to  spoil  the  child,  but -an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  his  needs  and  an 
interest  in  his  doings  and  belongings.  Her 
conclusion  is  that  if  parents  will  only  take 
a  genuine  iuterest  In  all  things  that  interest 
their  boy^,  they  can  hold  their  confidence, 
and  so  lon^  as  they  possess  that  they  can 
be  reasonably  sure  that  their  sons  will  not 
go  far  wrong.  Parents  are  wont  to  look 
on  the  problems  of  youth  with  the  eyes  of 
an  adult.  How  much  good  would  result  to 
many  little  fellows  If  their  parents  would 
come  down  to  their  view-point,  or  come 
up,  perhaps,  recognizing  the  limitations  of 
their  inexperience,  and  judging  their  deeds 
and  misdeeds  in  the  light  of  it.  The  rule 
of  the  rod  is  past,  and  inasmuch  as  the  new 
order  of  things  has  brought  much  happi- 
ness into  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  so  will 
a  better  naderstanding  of  the  boy-nature  on 
tbe  part  of  the  parents  benefit  them  Im- 
measurably. 
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YOU 


tThe  : 


need  not 
wear  a 
cheap 
Watch. 

J  few  dollars  that  you  would  pay  for 
an  unreliable  Watch  which  needs  setting 
Ltwicc  daily,  would  put  you  in  immediate 
■possession  of  one  of  the  best  Watches 
Imade.  Wc  sell  the  finest  ELGIN,  WAL- 
ItHAM,  DUEBER-HAMPDEN,  or  ILLINOIS 
Imovcments,  In  solid  1 41tt  gold  cases,  or  in 
ithc  finest  gold  filled  cases,  guaranteed 
Jfor  20  and  25  years  on  EASY  MOWTHLY 

Ipayments. 

HOW  TO  GET  ONE :    Write  to-day  for 
our  Catalogue,   and    from  it  select  the 
style  and  make  of  case  and  movement  that  you  prefer. 
TcH  us  where  to  send  it—to  your  home,  place  of  busi- 
ness, Express  ofliceor  where  you  prefer.  It  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  approval  for  your  inspection  before  you 
pay  any  money.   If  it  is  just  what  you  expected,  and  satis- 
factory  in  every  way— put  it  in  your  poclcet  and  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  price;  then  send  us  the  balance  monthly*  in 
eight  equal  payments.    You  will  then  have  a  reliable  time- 
piece as  long  as  you  live.     Wc  sell  only  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 
.  and  HIGH-GRADE  WATCHES  of  the  best  AMERICAN  MAKES. 
We  do  not  sell  the  cheap  brass,  fire-gilt  or  gold  plated  cases 
with  cheap  Swiss  movements,  that  have  been  so  extensively 
advertised  and  foisted   upon  the  public  as  premiums,  or 
:  sold  at  $3.75,  $4.95,   etc.      Such   watches   are  absolutely 
L  worthless,  for  they  will  not  keep  time,  and  their  cases  will 
[  turn  black  in  a  few  weeks. 

THE  LOFTIS  SYSTEM  makes  it  just  as  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  finest  Watch  made,  as  it  is  for  you  to  get  a  cheap,  irasliy 
affair  that  you  arc  ashamed  to  pull  out  of  your  pocket. 
We  sell  genuine  Diamonds  on  the  same  easy  terms,    wc  pay 
Express  charges  whether  you  buy  or  not;  we  require  no 
:  interest  or  security;  create  no  publicity:  have  no  disagree- 
able formalities,  in  fact,  we  assume  all  tnc  risk,  trouble  and 
expense" of  showing  our  goods  on  their  merits,  leaving  you 
to  decide  for  yourself.     Wc  arc   the   largest  dealers  in 
Diamonds  and  Watches  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  oldest- 
established  in  1858.    Wc  refer  to  any  bank  in  America.   For 
instance,  step  into  your  local  bank  and  ask  about  us.     They 
will  refer  to  their  Commercial  Agency  books,  and  tell  you 
that  wc  stand  very  hi;;h  in  the  business  world,  and  that  our 
representations  may  be  accepted  without  question.    We  ask 
only  one  opportunity  for  adding  your  name  to  one  of  the 
largest  lists  of  satisfied  customers  that  a  Mail  Order  houae 
was  ever  honored  with.    WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  atUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

'LOFTIS   BROS,  fy  CO. 

Diamonds  ■  Watches  -  Je^velry 

Dept.  M— 159  92  to  98  State  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


PLAN8   FOR   NOVEMM^R 

See  Boole  I.,  Teachers*  Quide   Series 

WHEN  FIRST  WE  00  TO  SCHOOL 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  *•  In  Mythland" 

It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories 
and  devices  for  EVERY  MONTH  in  the  year. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cloth,     zamo.     Price,  50  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


228  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

60  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


809  Market  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Thanksgiving  Pop-Corn 


(In  this  song  a  pretty  and  amusing  effect  may  be  produced  by  having 
the  singers  wear  yellow  dresses.  All  but  one  should  be  provided  with  a 
crinkled  cap  of  white  muslin,  or  tissue  paper,  of  uniform  size.  Thesol- 
itary  exception  should  be  given  a  black  cap  blotched  with  brown  dnd 
yellow,  and  a  large  white  cap  besides.  He  or  she  should  be  the  tiniest 
child  in  the  chorus.  Follow  the  directions  closely.  The  caps  should  be 
kept  out  of  sight  until  motion  7.) 

Thanksgiving  Pop-Corn 


A.  W.  Wray 
IVitk  animation. 


Geo.  W.  WiLMOT 
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I.  We're  (i)ti-ny  grains  of  pop  •corn,  As  yel    low  as      the 
2..  Hold   us    in  the    fire  -  liKht,  Andsbake(6)ustoand 


EiE 
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i 


sun.    (2) We'd  like      to  share  a       lit    -  tie      In    the 
fro.  The   heat      is   like    a      wiz  -  ard,    For    it 
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gay  Thanksgiving    fun.     You  see   us  standing  quiet,   No 
brings  (7)uscaps  of  snow.  Ah !  now  (5)  we're  gaily  dancing,  It's 
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snow-y    caps  (3)  have  we.        But      put      us    in        a 
too  much  fun       to      stop,        But  there's  (8)  a  la  -  zy 

fei=;^=g_,_^-._rz:z:r^==:jr:jr 
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pop-  per  (4)        And   a  fun  -  ny  change  youll  see. 
ker  -  nel.  And  it  did  -  n't  want      to      pop.  (i) 

Chorus 


Pip  -  pi  -  ty,(5)  pip -pi  -  ty  pop, 


i^B^g 


We  hop  and  nev-er 


H-j 


:iEE^i=E 
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Stop. 


:e 


Pop.  pi  -  ty,    pop-  pi  -  ty-  pip,  .  Just 


hear    us  dance  and  skip, 


***    •- 
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EUich   ti  -  ny     ker  -  nel 
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light  and  gay,  Willhclpyou  keep  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Motions 

I  Point  to  selves.  2  Point  upward.  3  Point  to  heads,  4  Hands 
outstretched,  palms  together.  Shake  gently.  5  Dance  up  and  down  in 
perfect  time  to  the  music.  The  time  should  grow  faster  till  the  last  line 
is  reached.  6  As  in  4,  but  popper  should  be  shaken  very  rapidly. 
7  Proiluce  caps  and  put  them  on.'  8  Point  to  child  with  dark  Cap,  who 
should  stand  perfectly  quiet  during  the  singing  of  both  stanzas.  After  the 
singing  of  the  last  chorus,  the  other  children  should  wait  a  moment  look- 
ing at  the  baby  "  kernel,"  who  should  suddenly  **  pop  "  very  high  and  put 
a  large  white  cap  over  the  dark  one. 


The  Letter  of  Thanksgiving 

(To  each  of  the  twelve  children  who  recite  these  verses  give  a  large 
letter  that  has  b^en  cut  from  pasteboard  and  covered  with  red  paper. 
As  each  recites  let  him  hold  up  his  letter,  lowering  it  at  the  close  of  the 
verse.) 

X        is  for  Thanksgiving  Day, 
That  merry  day  in  lali 
When  young  and  old  give  grateful  thanks 
For  blessings  large  and  small. 

H       ^  ^°'  ^^  Happiness 

That  6118  each  little  heart, 
For  in  the  glM  Thanksgiving  feast 
^  The  children  have  a  part. 

A       is  for  All  pleasant  thoughts. 
All  merry  romp  and  play, 
All  rides  and  slides,  all  walks  and  talks, 
For  All  Thanksgiving  Day ! 

UT       is  for  the  ripe  brown  Nuts 

That  strew  the  garret  floor; 
With  whack !  whack !  whack  !  a  host  we'll  crack, 
*  And  then — we'll  crack  some  more ! 

IT       is  for  Kindness  God  has  shown 
To  every  girl  and  boy, 
He  gives  us  homes  and  pleasant  friends, 
^nd  6lls  our  lives  with  joy. 

J3         is  for  Sunshine  and  for  Storm, 
The  brightness  and  the  rain. 
That  made  the  flowers  open  wide  - 
And  ripened  all  the  grain. 

Q       is  for  Good  things  to  eat; — 
The  turkey  and  the  pie. 
Plum  pudding,  yes !  and  cranberry  sauce. 
They're  coming  by  and  by ! 

J         is  for  Indians  who  came 

The  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 
And  tried  to  show,  by  little  gifts, 
The  thanks  they  could  not  say. 

"^       is  for  Voices  sweet  and  clear. 
Uplifted  in  a  song 
Around  each  glowing  fireside. 
Where  laughing  children  throng. 

J         is  for  the  shining  Ice, 
^  To  slide  on  it  we  try. 

And  if  we  bump  our  noses 
We  rub  our  eyes  and  cry  I 

UT       is  for  the  jolly  Noise 

llie  boys  and  girb  all  make, 
Till  mother,  aunts,  and  grandma,  too. 
Cry,  "  Hush !  for  pity's  sake !  " 

Q       is  for  the  Gifts  we  have, 

Of  life  and  health  and  love. 
So  on  the  glad  Thanksgiving  Day 
We'll  thank  the  Lord  above.      , 

(All  recite  together) 

Yes,  children  all,  both  large  and  smaU, 

With  grateful  hearts  we  say. 
We  *  thank  Thee  for  the  happy  year 
And  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 
I     Hands  folded.     Heads  bent  reverently. 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

Crosby's  IDitallseb  (p>b08pbite8 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired 'vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerve's,  "promotes digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

vTTATi7Fn    PHO<^PfTITE8    Is  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  the  phosphoid   prlnctple  of  the  ox -brain  and  wheat  germ. 
For^'ula  onfach  bnS?e     pTe^^^^^^^       by  physicians,  n.eAy  brain  workers  every wnere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBYS  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE.  Prepared  only    tKjf^ji^     /S     5^  ^"  ^'^  street. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat,  fWl  tfUMHM  i}H^       w.^.  Vfirk  CItv 

and  lnfluen/,a     It  doss    not  contain   cocaine,  morphine,  nor  by  C/»  \^  ^L-^  ^^^        ^         TOnc  Wiiy. 

narcotic  of  any  deacriptlon.    By  mall,  50  centa. 
Beware  of  Substitutes. 


If  not  found  at  Druggists^  sent  by  mail,  $/.00. 
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BLACKBOARD  STENCILS 

FOR  NOVEMBER 


n^Y  Scrofif    7nANHSGIVtlSf 


LARGE  SIZE,  24  z  36  Inches 
SUBJECTS 

1  Day  before  Thanksgiving. 

2  Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 

3  Turlteys,  group. 

4  Vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  group. 

5  A  Merry  Christmas. 

6  Fireplace  and  Stocking  Hanging. 

7  Old-fashioned  Log  Cabin  in  Clearing. 

8  Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 

9  Santa  Claus  with  arms  full  of  toys. 
10  Happy  New  Year. 

These  Stencils  have  'never  l)efore  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  set  of  ten  Is  enough  for  the  three 
holidays  and  may  be  used  for  several 
years. 

The  Set  of  Ten,  $\SJO,  postpaid*      Sold 
separately-  at  (5  cents,  postpaid 

Eduoational  Publishing  Co. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


The  Greatest  Offer  Yet 


We  want  50,000  new  subscribers  for  The 
World'H  Bevie w  during  the  next  6  months. 
We  (,urpose  making  offers  so  liberal  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  get  them.   Here  they  are. 

.  Offer  I. 

For  Fifty  Cents,  stamps  or  Money  Or- 
der, we  will  send  vou  Th  «^  ^  orld^s  Re  vie  w , 
a  dollar  ireekly  current  topic  paper,  one 
year,  ^How  to  Teach  Orawing:/'85ct8., 
Car  H«>w  Kxamination  Book  How  to 
PaiisaiiExamiBatiOBr85ct8..  fl^nc  Fav- 
orites. 15  cts.  and  Bus jr  Seat  Work,60cts., 
(the  5  full  sets).  The  total  value  of  the  above 
Is  S2.85,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained  for  auy 
less,  except  in  this  offer.  M^Wb  are  gi¥ing 
you  the  books  free  to  introduce  them. 

As  a  rule  only  one  of  two  teachers 
In  a  school  wlllsee  this  offer.  They 
will  order  the  booksaud  paper.  We 
know  they  will  be  pleased  with 
them.  Borne  will  afterwards  send 
nsaclub  for  the  paper ;  others  will 


How 
We 

Gan  .  ^    . 

order  several  sets  of  the  Busy  V/or k 
Afford  at  the  regular  price ;  others  will  In- 
troduce our  song  book  in  school, 

To  <ki^d  more  will  send  ns  orders  for 
l>rawlug  books  and  examination 

OO  books  at  our  regular  price.  We 
know  It  will  pay  jroii  to  accept 

It«  our  offer,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will 
pay  us  In  the  end. 

Offer  11. 

For  75  Cents,  we  will  send  yon  all  OITer 
miinber  one  aud  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Mormal  Instrortor  ATearher'slVorld, 
or  the  Home  Hasaxine.  Total  value,  92.&5. 


Offer  III. 


For  81.10  we  will  send  yon  all  of  OITer 
nnmber  one  and  The  Edneator  for  oue 

year,  or  auy  other  Dollar  Edocational  paper. 
Total  value.  $3.35. 

Offer  IV. 

For  08.75  we  will  send  all  of  offer  nnm- 


ber one,  and  also  the  Cosmopolitan  Ha|p- 

asine  one  yeaff  Snecess  one  year,  and 
either  the  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
Pearson^s  or  lieslie's  Honthly  for  one 

year.  49"The  total  value  of  this  offer  If  books 

and  papers  are  ordered  separately  is  9&.3&. 

^  Themagazinesquotedlntheseof- 

HO  w    fers  are  those  of  very  large  drcula- 

WO     Uon  and  among  the  very  best.  The 

G!nn     moresubscrlberstheygetthemore 

n  ••  !!^  they  can  get  for  their  advertising 

itlfora  space.   They  have  given  us  a  very 

To       low  rate  as  they  expect  large  re- 

flA      turns  from  this  offer.  They  will  not 

Yy      All  your  orders  sent  direct  to  them 

It*       for  less  than  their  regular  price. 

Offer  V. 

For  $8UIO  we  will  send  all  of  offer  nnm- 
ber one  and  also  Snrceas  for  one  year, 
Cnrront  liitoratnro  for  one  year,  (or  the 
Beview  of  Beviows.  new  subscribers  for 
one  year,)  and  either  The  Cosmopolitan,  Pesr- 
fon's,  Leslie's  or  The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
for  one  year.  4»-The  total  value  of  these 
books  and  magazines  if  ordered  separately  is 
97  85. 

Why  not  get  your  friends  to  let  you  order 
these  magazines  for  them  and  have  the  books 
aud  the  world's  Review  free  for  your  trouble? 

All  orders  for  the  above  must  be  sent  direct 
to  this  office  and  not  given  to  agents,  and  the 
offer  must  be  mentioned  when  the  order  Is 
sent.  * 

I  n  case  of  the  books.  8  cents  additional  m  nst 
be  seut  for  each  book  ordered,  Busy  Work, 
0  cents,  for  wrapping,  postage,  etc. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  one  or 
more  of  the  papers  or  magazines  yon  can 
have  your  subscription  begin  when  the  time 
for  which  you  have  paid  has  expired. 

We  will  not  fill  orders  for  any  of  the  books 
advertised  for  any  less  than  the  regular  price 
except  as  they  appear  in  these  offers. 

May  we  not  have  an  order  from  every  one 
who  se«»s  these  offers  ?  If  yon  are^ot  pleased 
V  Uh  wiiat  you  get,  you  can  retm-n  them  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 


.K^In  place  of  the  books  mentioned  In  Offer  1.,  we  will  send,  if  desired,  a  large  Map,  36x60 
of  New  Yoric  State,  with  Street  and  Car  Line  Maps  0/ the  Cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  regular 
price  $1.00,  and  a  free  Bub«crlptlou  to  The  Backlog,  a  new  high-grade  story  magazhie,  Price  $1. 

Addi^:  THB  WORLD'S  RBVIBW,  103  Seneca  St.,  BuHalo,  N.  T. 


Teachers !   Attention ! 

Our  list  of  new  l)ooks  for  teachers  is  the  most  attractive  we  have  ever  issued.  The 
typography  and  bindings  are  striking  and  yet  atti-tic.  Every  book  has  added  merit.  We 
predict  great  popularity  for  the  Month  by  Month  series.  The  fifteen  new  school  entertain- 
ment books  will  bring  our  list  to  60  books  covering  ahiiost  every  possible  want  on  the  part 
of  teachers  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school.  We  ask  your  orders  confident  that  the 
books  will  please  you. 
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AVe  publish  three  valuable  catalogs  KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS'  CATALOG,  148  page  t,  describes 
iioo  books  on  Methcds  of  Teachi  g.  School  Management.  Pedagogy  Supplcmenta  y  Reading,  Black- 
board Stencils-  KELCOGG'S  ENTERTAINMENT  CATALOG,  lists  700  best  Dialogs  and  Recita- 
tions, Special  Day  Books,  School  Plays,  etc.,  at  our  liit  e  prices;  KELLOGG'S  NEW  CENTURY 
CATALrOG,  ji:st  revised,  lists  all  the  latest  teachers'  books  published  The  only  catalog  of  its  kind, 
exceedingly  valuable  for  reference,  s  nt  for  2c.  stamp  Send  for  all  three  and  give  us  your  orders 
We  are  known  »o  teachers  in  all  parts  cf  the  United  States 
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D.  APPLETON  A  do.,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Graded  Lbseoks  ik  Htoibnb.  By  William 
O.  Krohn,  Pb.D. 

The  author  assures  us  that  there  h  is  been  no 
attempt  to  prepare  an'  extended  treatise  on 
anatomy  and  physlolog^y  in  the  makiiig  of  this 
book.  It  is  prepared  for  the  children  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  to  give  a  knowledge  ot 
the  conditions  which  tend  to  keep  the  body  in 
good  condition.  The  statements  are  given  in 
a  clear,  simple  way  to  suit  the  comprehension 
ofyoongpupils,  bat  they  would  serve  equally 
well  for  the  basis  of  instruction  to  the  ad- 
vanced classes.  There  is  a  teacher's  edition  of 
this  book  containing  speoriflc  directions  for 
p  esenting  the  subject-matter  of  these  leusons. 
This  also  includes  exercises  for  use  in  gym- 
nastic drill,  as  well  as  a  series  of  tests  for 
hearing,  vision,  memory,  and  the  methods  of 
ntaki'  g  physical  measurements.  There  is, 
besii^es,  in  this  edition,  a  fuller  discussion  of  . 
the  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol  upon' the 
human  systems  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
this  d'fSculC  and  much-dreaded  subject  by 
teachers.  Dr.  Krohn's  wide  reputation  as  a 
child  study  student  gives  his  opinion  weight 
in  these  matters,  and  that  he  has  added  to  a 
b-ok  of  hygiene  the  benefits  of  his  experience 
in  this  somewhat  new  department  of  educa- 
tion,  should  make  the  book  valuable  and 
needed  in  every  school. 

Rural  School  Aobioultube.  Bulletin  No.  1. 
Prepared  by  lUHtructors  in  the  Department  of 
Agricnliure.    University  of  Minnesota. 

This  is  a  book  in  the  right  directlbn.  It  has 
long  been  needed.  Since  the  rising  of  the  inter- 
est  in  the  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools,  the  greatest  need  has  been  somebody 
who  could  tell  the  teachers  how  to  go  to  work. 
They  have  needed  to  be  inspired  and  in- 
structed themselves,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  authors  of  this  book  to  accomplish  both 
results.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  upwards 
of  two  hundred  teachers  at  the  University 
Summer  School  at  Minneapolis  visited. the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  its  various 
departments.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all 
teachers  cannot  touch  the  fountain  sources  of 
this  new  undertaking;  for  they  need  most  of 
all  to  catch  the  spirii  of  the  effort  to  give  to  the 
children  in  country  schools  a  practic  il  knowl- 
edge of  their  surroundings.  A  respect  for  in- 
telligent farming  would  follow,  and  the  out. 
pour  of  young  men  to  the  cities  would  be 
checked.  This  "Bulletin "contains exercises 
which  have  been  worked  out  with  the  especial 
object  of  briuRing  them  into  the  schools  in 
such  form  that  teachers  and  pupils  can  accom- 
plidh  the  work  themselves,  uslng'the  means 
and  materials  in  rural  commuoities.  Prof.  W. 
M.  Hays  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work,  has  told  the  teachers  in 
the  pages  of  his  introduction  to  the  book. 
Just  what  and  how  to  do,  in  such  a  helpful, 
encouraging  way.  that  every  teacher  who 
reads  it  must  get  confidence  in  hert>elf; 
then  her  Angers  must  tingle  to  begin.  The 
scheme  fits  admirably  with  the  plans  for 
construction  work  in  schools.  The  very 
first  exercise  has  to  do  with  the  making 
of  strawberry  boxes  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  compound  numbers.  Household 
economics  are  also  included  in  the  book 
of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  with  the 
same  practical  spiiit  that  runs  through 
it  all.  The  only  way  to  understand  what 
%  treasure  house  this  book  is,  is  to  send 
rit. 
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GINN  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

Boston.  A  Glide  Book.  By  Edwin  M. 
Bacon.    190  pages. 

There  are  many  guide  books,  but  few  that 
are  at  once  a  history  and  a  guide.  This  book 
not  only  tells  the  stranger  in  Boston  what  to 
nee,  but  it  tells  him  at  the  same  time  why  it  is 
worth  seeing.  The  publishers  claim  that  the 
information  with  which  the  book  is  packed,  is 
obtained  from  fountain  sources :  that  the  eight 
pages  of  color  maps  at  the  back  of  the  book, 
together  with  diagram  maps,  give  to  the  work 
an  unusual  excellence.  The  difficulty  of  trying 
to  read  a  folder  map  in  a  breeze  is  here  met  by 
the  small  sectioual  maps  which  are  inserted 
in  the  text.  The  alphabetical  index  will  be 
prized  by  everybody  who  wants  to  find  special 
help  in  limited  time.  The  illubtrations  are 
plentiful  and  happily  planned.  The  book  4s 
tastefully  bound  in  convenient  size  for  (ooket 
use.  Even  Bostonians  find  a  pleasure  in 
"  reading  up  "  their  past  history  in  this  attrac- 
tive volume,  and  a  surprise  that  there  is  so 
much  that  is  new  to  them  in  the  description  of 
familiar  scenes.'  Boston  may  be  hard  to  "  do  " 
by  strangers  but  this  "guide"  will  make  it 
possible  and  pleasurable. 

THE  SAALPIBLD    PUBLISHING  CO., 
AKROS,  OHIO. 
MTTH8  OF  THE  RHINE.    Translated  from  the 
French  of  X.  B,  Saintine.    By  Prof.  M.  Scheie 
De  Vere,  LL.D. 
Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor^.   423  pages. 

A  history  of  primitive  times  woven  about 
the  river  Rhine,  before  towns  were  built  upon 
its  banks.  The  history  of  the  Druids  is  full 
and  valuable.  There  are  chapters  upon  The 
World  Belore  and  Since  Odin,  Confederations 
of  all  the  Northern  Gods,  Elementary  Spirits  of 
Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  Giants  and  Dwarfs,  and 
Wizards,  and  the  Bewitched.  The  closing 
chapter  treats  of  women  since  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries.  No  true  historian  could  tell  the 
story  of  these  ancient  days  without  recounting 
tales  of  horror  that  repel  the  reader.  There 
are  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  illustra- 
tions by  Dor€.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound  in  green  and  gold,  and  will  find  its 
place  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historian's 
library. 

DANA  ESTES  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 
The  Ybab*b  Festivals.    By  Helen  Philbrook 
Patten. 

The  nine  prominent  festiva^ occasions  of  the 
year  make  up  the  c  mUnts  of  this  beautiful 
book.  Hew  Tear's  Day,  Twelfth  Night,  St. 
Valentine's,  All  Fools'  Day,  Easter,  Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  are  treated  his- 
torically, giving  a  fhnd  of  information  rarely 
gathered  together.  Selections  of  choice,  old- 
time  poetry  contribute  largely  to  the  interest 
everybody  feels  In  the  past  and  present  of 
these  notable  seasons.  The.  sixteen  f  ull-page, 
half-tone  illustrations  are  ol  rare  beauty  and 
value  and  give  vivid  pictures  of  old  time 
scenes  famous  in  the  best  English  literature 
and  drama.  The  book  is  specially  suited  as  a 
gift  for  the  coming  holidays. 

C.  V.  WAITB  A  CO  ,  CHICAGO. 
HOMOPHONic  Conversation  B<»ok.    By  C. 
B.  and  C.  V.  Waite.   Price,  1.00. 

These  conversations  are  in  English,  German, 
French,  and  Italian.  They  are  cUimed  by  the 
authors  to  be  a  natural  method  in  learning 
these  languages;  that  it  is  the  first  time  homo- 
phonic  sentences,  which  are  found  in  other 
conversation  books,  have  been  brought  to- 
gether; that  others  are  constructed  and  added 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  homophonlo  oonve  - 
satlon  book.  Nearly  five  hundred  homophonic 
words  have  been  used,  and  an  alphabetical 
list  given,  with  the  form  the  word  assumes  in 
each  of  the  languages.  ••Cannot  a  person  i-e- 
inember  a  word  in  a  foreign  language,  which 
sounds  like  one  of  his  own  and  which  means 
the  same  thing,  more  easily  than  he  can  one 
which  sounds  differently?"  ask  the  authors  of 
the  book.  The  conversations  are  arranged 
under  thirty-one  different  headings,  such  as 
The  Time,  The  Weather,  The  News,  Salutation, 
On  Board  a  Steamboat,  Interviews  with  a 
Tailor,  a  Boukssller,  a  Phjsiciauieto. 
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SILVER.   BUBDETT  A  CO.   BOSTON. 

First  Days  in  Number.  By  Delia  Van  Am- 
burgh. 

The  aim'Of  this  primer  of  arithmetic  L^  lo  aid 
in  the  mental  development  of  the  cliUd  and 
not  to  teach  him  number  facts.  The  teachers 
are  cautioned  against  using  the  work  in  this 
book  as  a  biuU  for  the  number  lesson,  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  investlgailon  and  the 
pup  I's  research.  The  first  few  picture-pages 
are  given  as  suggestive  of  converBatlonal  les- 
sons, and  to  teach  observation.  Lesions  are 
planned  for  the  study  of  simple  geometrical 
forms.  A  simple  form  of  analysis  is  presented 
in  script  and  many  of  the  lessons  are  In  script 
also.  The  book  is  alive  with  simple,  bright 
pictures,  and  every  page  is  attractive,  in  a 
casual,  turning  of  the  leaves  the  book  may 
seem  like  many  other  primary  arithmetics, 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  author's  Suggestions 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  working  out  of  her 
plan,  will  show  that  the  chUdren  who  are  led 
by  thl^  book,  will  be  learning  a  good  many 
things  besides  arithmetic. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A    CO.,     NEW    YORK    CITT. 

The  Child  Housekeeper.  By  Elizabeth  Col. 
son  and  Anna  Gansevoort  Chittenden. 

Music  by  Alice  E.  Baldwin.  Illustrations  by 
Alice  Ltonore  Upton. 

Domestic  Science  for  children  never  found  a 
text-book  till  this  attractive  volume  appeared. 
And  the  authors  have  made  it  all  so  f  ascinat 
ingthatltis  enough  to  make  classes  of  little 
housekeepers  spring  up  everywhere.  Jacob 
Biis  says  in  the  preface  that  "Any  one  who  can 
put  poetry  into  dish-washing  has  given  the 
world  a  real  boost  toward  the  better  day." 
And  the  object  of  this  "  Child  Housekeeper  " 
is  to  t-ach  children  to  put  order,  dexterity, 
and  poetry  into  all  kinds  ot  ordinary  house- 
keeping.  Instructions  are  given  for  a  class  of 
twelve,  though  the  class  may  be  larger  or 
smaller.  Fire-building,  setting  the  table, 
washing  dishes,  bed  making,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  cleaning,  laundry  work,  and  mending 
are  taken  up,  with  a  closing  chapter  on  the 
care  of  the  baby.  Songwset  to  music  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  book,  each  designed 
for  some  special  form  of  work.  There  U  even 
a  •'  Scrubbing  Song."  The  material  for  doing 
work  is  to  be  brought  before  the  clas  ^  and  they 
are  taught  to  do  it  intelligently  as  well  as  skU- 
fuUy.  Nobody  c^n  doubt  the  wlnlom  of  such 
teaching  to  children.  There  would  be  better, 
happier,  and  more  moral  homes  to-ilay  If  this 
instruction  had  been  a  part  of  the  training 
years  ago.  Ti  e  Ingenious  teacher  will  be  able 
to  utilize  a  good  deal  of  this  in  primary 
schools.  The  book  is  richly  bound  and  well 
worth  owning. 


Aff  Stuffed  Up 

That's  the  condition  of  many  sufTerera 
from  catarrh,  especially  in  the  mornina:. 
Great  difflcalty  Is  experienced  in  clearing 

the  head  and  throat. 

No  wonder  catarrh  causes  hendache, 
impairs  the  taste,  smell  and  hearing, 
pollutes  the  breath,  deranges  the  stom- 
ach and  aflfects  the  appetite 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  must  be 
constitutional  — alterative  and  tonic. 

•^  I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh.  I  took 
medicines  of  diflferent  kinds,  giving  each 
a  fair  trial ;  but  gradually  grew  worse  until 
I  could  hardly  hear,  taste  or  smell.  I  then 
concluded  to  try  Ho(Ki's  Sar.^apariUa,  and 
after  taking  five  bottles  I  was  cured  and 
have  not  had  any  return  of  the  disease 
since."     Eugene  Forbes,  Lebanon,  Kan. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  catarrh  — it  soothes  and  strength- 
ens the  mucous  membrane  and  >)uilUs  up 
the  whole  system. 
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WHAT  IS  NEEDED 


Without  doubt  there  is  a  iiiost  favorable  period  in 
every  child's  life  for  the  reading  of  each  book.  If  offered 
to  him  at  just  the  right  age,  it  appeals  to  his  nature  with 
peculiar  power.  There  would  be  a  wonderful  economy  of 
effort  if  the  books  selected  for  children  were  given  them 
at  this  favorable  time.  —  Dr.  Frank  McMurry. 

Always  keep  on  your  shelves  a  generous  supply  of 
the  Children's  Classics. 

SINGLE  COPIES*  SEVEN  CENTS.   FIVE  OR  MORE,  HVB  CENTS  EACH* 


Pint  Qnde. 

No.  2.     /ESOP'S  FAfiLES. 

Adapted  for  primary  grades.  Lar^e  type.  ■  Fox  and 
the  Lion,  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  an^ 
the  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Qoat,  The  Lazy 
Grasshopper,  The  WoH  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Woif^  The  Fox  and  the  Grow,  The  S^ag  at  t^e  Lake. 

No*  3.    iEsop*s  Fables. 

Same  as  above  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale. 
The  Snake's  Eggs,  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the,  Ekjve,  TheT)og  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds,  The  Fox  and  the  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  II.    Selections  from  ^^^p.    I. 

Same  as  above,  containizig  the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Selections  from  ^Esop.    II. 

Same  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  fifan  atkd  the 
Lame  Man,  The  Wind  and  the  Bun,  The  Arab. and  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs.  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
and  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  various  kinds  of 
bnds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  tellinc  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle,^ 
a  Kitfy,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
.  early  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story,  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie,  Tne  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  1 10.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Stxll  another  nature  reader,  large,. clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  walnuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
hazel  nut,  Brazil  nut,  nuts  with  wings,  pine  cones,  Mrs. 
Sumac's  babies,,  golden  rod,  etc 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

.Telling  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
plants  and  vegetables. 

No.  2 1  q .    The  Butterfly's  Home. 

.  Similar  to  No.  109. 

Second  Grade. 

No.  7.    Little  Red  Riding  HooD. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75,    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Storles^for  second  g^ade.  Large,  clear  t3rpe. 
tllttstrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Finch.  Ihe  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  apd  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  $waUow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  78.    Flower  P^iends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  79*    Flower  Friends.    III. 

Similar  to  77  and  78.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Beiu  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  English 
verifoo,  mmI  the  story  of  Siegfried  and  BruoUlde,  Ger- 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  fonn  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  four  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186,    Robinson*  Crusoe.    Fart  II. 
No.  187,^  Robinson  CRUsdE.    Part  III. 
No.  188.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 
No.  189.    Children  of  History.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washin^on,  Franklin.  Ful- 
ton, S  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  EAson,  told  in  simple 
language.    Large^^  cleair  type. 

No.  19b.    Children  of  History.    II. 

,  The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Andubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Springtime.    II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idun 
and  the  Apples  (Norse  I<egend). 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World.       ^ 

Cohtainin^  many  stories  and  legends  about  floMrers: 
also  many  designs  for  brush  work. 

Third  Grade. 

No.  I.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,    I. 

-  Adapted  by  Maia  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  ^rade  chil- 
dren.  Contains  the  following  stories:  The  Princess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Golden  Goose,  The  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4.    Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No.  x.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  z  and  a.  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  GreteL 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mothe/  HoUe, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

A  short  biography  of  ^a  pages,  suitable  to' the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  children.  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  S9  as  to^  have  at  band  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  following: 

No.  25.  Story  of  Columbus. 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Penn. 

No.  28.  Washington. 

No.  29.  Franklin. 

No.  30.  Webster. 

No*  31.  Lincoln. 

No.  35."  Ix>well. 

No.  36.  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  Whittier. 

No.  43.  Cooper. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  48.  Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60.  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 

No.  d2.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63.  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

No.  64.  James  Watt. 

No.  70.     STEPUENSOif. 


No.  71.    Irving. 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field, 

No.  20;  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  1, 

Contains  15  short  stories  that  first  appeared  In 
Primary  Education. 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II, 

Contains  14  stories  about  palsies,  ferns,  etc. 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  sin^ple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fothe-s. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Bosion  Tea  Party. 

Besides  the  kio^  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  contains 
words  and  music  of  two  songs,"  Revolutionary  Tea** 
and  *•  The  Ori^o  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

a  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  of 
now  the  brave  Ndrse  Enc  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  andjrirls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.  .  I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concfird  in  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  OF  Revolution.    II.. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  ftom  Boston. 

No.  ioi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    HI. 

^ame  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  12a.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  amtaloa 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

'*  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town.** 


10  Cent  Readers 
grade  il 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictcjbbs.    I, 


grade  in. 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  Rivbk. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Elobb  N^cVat. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Story  qf  Landseer.    (inos.) 
Story  of  Bonheur.    (IHus.) 

grade  IV. 

MuLocK's  Little  Lams  Prii^ck. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  £.  NoMtis. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens*  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

grade  v. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Lilliput. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  B.  O.  ChapxIam. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  youilg  people  by  £.  O.  Chapman. 
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COMPANION 


The  Home  Paper 


of  National  Circulation. 


THE  COMPANION 
Comes  Every  Week. 


The  Youth's  Companion  fully  meets  the  demand  for  the  best  reading 

suited  to  all  members  of  the  American  household.  The  life  it  pictures 

and  the  characters  it  helps  to  mold  are  typical  of  our  own  time  and 

country.     It  is  the  best  investment  of  $L75. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 


Free 


The  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  or  the 
name  of  this  Magazine  at  once  with  $1.73  will  receive: 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1903. 

The  Double  Numbers  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

The  Youth's  Companion  •"Springtime"  Calendar  for  1904,  litho- 
graphed in  twelve  colors  and  gold. 

Then  the  fifty-two  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1904  — a  library  of 
the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family,  u? 

jinnouncement  for   1904    and   Sample    Copies    of   the   Paper   Free, 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Another  Triumph  for  American  Brains 

The  fierce  competition  of  the  Nations  is  leadingf  aO 
to  seefc  the  best  methods  for  the  indtsstrial  and  artistic 
edtscation  of  the  children* 

Alabama,  with  Us  great  mines  and  Iron  works, 
and  its'  determination  to  lead  the  country  in  manu- 
facturing, has  adopted  the  Augsburg  American  Sys- 
tem of  Drawing  for  all  its  children. 

The  metropolis  of  the  world,  watching,  with 
keen  eyes,  American  methods  of  education,  has  also 
Just  adapted  the  Augsburg  drawing  books  for  use 
in  its  schools. 

Can  yoti  afford  to  be  without  the  latest  and  best 
methods  ?    One  trial  wiU  convince  yoti* 


AUGSBURG'S  AMERICAN 

SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING 

Adopted  by  the 

City  of  London,  England 

Augsburg^s  System  of  Drawing 

Provides  a  drefully  Graded  Series  of 

PUPILS*   PRACTICE  TABLETS 

Also  a  Set  of  Teachers^  Manuals  giving  full  and 
explicit  directions* 


FOR   PUPILS^  USE 

The  pupils  may  use  either  the  **  Standard "  or 
the  "Shorter"  Course. 

The  "  Standard  "  Course  furnishes  two  tablets  for'cach 
year,  or  grade,  beginning  with  the  second  year.  First  year 
pupils  need  have  no  practice  tablets.  Use  the  blackboard 
in  this  grade.    Directions  are  given  the  teachers  in  Manual  I. 


SHORTER  COURSE 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE  is  placed  as  follows: 

Tablet  No.  i ,  for  the  first  year. 
Tablet  No.  2,  for  the  second  year.  . 
Tablet  No.  3,  for  the  third  year. 
Tablet  No.  4,  for  the  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.  5^  for  the  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.  6,  for  the  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  7,  for  the  seventh  year. 
Tablet  No.  8,  for  the  eighth  year. 

The  "Shorter  Cqurse"  Tablets  are  based  on  the 
Manuals  as  follows:  ^ 

Tablets  No.  i  and  2,  based  on  Manual  I. 
Tablet  No.  3,  based  on  Manuals  I.  and  H. 
Tablets  No.  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  based  on  Manual  U. 

In  using  the  Pupils'  Practice  Tablets,  either  of  the 
"Standard"  or  "Shorter"  Courses,  the  time  usually  taken 
in  passing  the  drawing  paper  is  saved,  as  the  practice  paper 
is  contained  in  the  tablets.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
tablet  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  cannot  skip  around  the 
tablet,  or  work  ahead  of  the  lesson. 


STANDARD  COURSE 

THE  STANDARD  COURSE  TABLETS  are  designed 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  PUPILS  as  follows : 

Tablet  No.     i,  for  ist  half  of  second  year. 
Tablet  No.    3,  for  ist  half  of  third  year. 
Tablet  No.    5,  lor  ist  half  of  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.    7,  for  1st  half  of  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.    9,  for  ist  half  of  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  11,  for  ist  half  of  seventh  year. 
Tablet  No.    2,  for  2nd  half  of  second  year. 
«  Tablet  No.    4,  for  2nd  half  of  third  year. 
Tablet  No.    6,  for  2nd  half  of  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.    8,. for  2nd  half  of  fifth  year.       ^ 
Tablet  No.  10,  for  2nd  half  of  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  12,  for  2nd  half  of  seventh  year. 

Address  all  Orders  to  Nearest  Office 


FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Manual  L  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

Manual  IL  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Manual  IH.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sucth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  in  schools 
usiug  the  << Standard"  Course.  Manual  II L  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  schools  using  the  **  Shorter  "  Course,  as  the 
Pupils'  Practice  Tablets  are  based  on  Manuals  I.  and  II., 
but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  third  Manual  in  the 
teachers'  hands,  and  we '  strongly  advise  that  at  least  a  few 
copies  be  placed  where  the  teachers  of  all  grades  may  have 
access  to  them.  

Price  of  Practice  Tablets,  either  course,  Retail,  15  cents 
each;  Wholesale,  pei  dozen,  I1.50. 

Manuals  I.,  II.,  an  J  III.,  each,  75  cents. 
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Premium  Offer 

Expires  this  Month 

The  Perry  Magazine  and  50  Pic- 
tures in  Colors,  or 

50  New  York  Edition  Perry 
Pictures,  or 

20  Indian  Portraits  in  Colors, 
or 

The  Premium  Set  of  100  Perry 
Pictures,  all  in  the  new  Boston 
Edition,  our  own  choice  of 
subjects. 

This  Month  Only 
Send  as  eiirly  as  possible 


Hot  C[i)ri«tma8  ^fiftfi  ^  Hfte  Berrij  :^icturc» 

ONE  CENT  EACH  for  25  or  more;  120  for  fi.oo.    Postpaid 


Send  2S  omU  Am* 

95  Art  Subjects,  or 

35  Madonnas,  or 

95  On  Life  of  Christ, « 

as  Lai 

aSDoi 


as  Landscapes,  or 
as  Doc^s.  Kittens,  < 
85  Authors  and  Poets,  or 


Llttens,  etc.,  or 


Send  SO  ceni»  Am* 

These  iz  Extra  Size,  box  b. 
SIstine  Madonna 
Holy  Night 
Feedintr  Her  Birds 
Sbepherde;>s 
Baby  Stuart 
Horse  Fair 
Angel  Heads 
Chzistmas  Chimes 
Pharaoh's  Horses 
Christ  and  Doctors 
Sir  Galahad    (Call  it  set  too) 
Or  tluM  and  IS  etlMin  for  %\M 
Or  XI  Madonnas. 
Or  II  for  Children 
Or  It  of  Animals 

for  M  etato 

Theae  3  aeta  ii>r  $t.40 


Send  Si.OO  ibr 

so  New  Yorle  Edition,  or 
Christmas  Set,  No.  a,  lao  pictures. 
5)4  X  8,  all  in  the  new  Boston 
Edition,  no  two  alike,  or 
X30  Perry  Pictures,  your  own  se- 
lection from  S.000  subjects. 
Or  The  Perry  Magazine. 

or  $iM  ior 


as  For  Children 

Each  set  in  a  portfolio,  or 
X3  Pictures  in  Colors,  or 

Art  Booklet.  Madonnas. 

or  SO  cents  inr 

jt>  Perry  Pictures,  assorted,  or 
as  Pictures  in  Colors,  Birds.etc.or 
XX  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  SIxe,  or 

Portfolio   as   Pictures,  New 

York  Edition,  7x9.    Gems 

of  Art.  ♦  Ordar  to-da^. 
[SIstine  Madonna.  The  one-cent 
pictures  are  6  to  xo  times  this  sl2e.] 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  x,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Tremont  Temple,  BOSTON  Send  all  Mail  Orders  to  Maiden  Office  146  FMkh  Avenue.  Nbw  York 


The  Perry  Magazine  and 
SO  New  York  Edition,  or 
50  Pictures  in  Colors  — to   new 
subscribers  only,  limited  time. 

Send  three  two. cent 
stamps  for  Catalogue  of 
1,000  miniature  illuatra- 
tions  and  two  pictures. 
Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition. 
Highest  Award,  Buffalo. 


**  Souvenir*'*  a  choice  booklet  for  a  Christmas  Gift  to  pupils,  consisting  of  seven  Either  booiclet  ten  cents  per 
pictures  with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  artists,  size,  4x5  1-2.  y  copy,  1 8  for  one  dollar.  Each  ad- 

*^  ^        *'*    ^  ditlonal  copy  In  tbe  same  order, 

"  Christmas  Greeting,'*  a  booklet  5  1-2  x  8,  containing  seven  choice  pictures,   aeven  cents. 


For  Christmas  Plans,  Oct 

.  WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

Plans  for  Every  Month  in  the  Year 

•*  When  First  We  Go  to  School,"  by  Miss  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  is  a  bright  and  stimulating  little  book  The  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  of  keeping  children  busy  and  interested,  and  the  directions  and  helps  as  to  material,  etc.,  are  very  valuable.  Every  primary 
teacher  should  come  to  know  this  book.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  are  the  stories  written  by  Miss  Alice  L.  Beckwith. 
These  are  bright  and  cannot  fall  to  interest  children.  I  can  only  urge  teachers  to  make  themselves  familjiar  with  this  book,  for  they 
eann#t  fail.to  get  help  from  it  in  their  every-day  work.  Ernest  G.  Ham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montpelier'^  Vt. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  l2mo.    Price,  50  cents 
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Austell  Bulldinff 
ATLANTA 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


INlJUSTRIAL-SOaAL 
EDUCATION 


® 


W*  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal, 
State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass* 

Introduction  and  Cover  Design  by  HENRY  T*  BAILEY 

PRICE,  CLOTH,  $1.50 


This  book  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  education. 

It  gives  the  theory  regarding  the  application  of  modern  methods  in  educa- 
tion, and  definite  directions  for  doing  many  kinds  of  industrial  work,  such  as 
school  gardening,  baskefry,  weaving,  braiding,  hammock  making,  etc. 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  is  only  $l.O0  a  year. 


Send  for  sample  copy. 
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December  Reading 


Sing  a  song  of  seasonsj 
Something  bright  in  ailj 
Flowers  in  tne  san^mer; 
Fires  in  the  fdll. 

— R.  L,  Stevenson 


'ADOG^ 
fX«NDERS 


DE  LA  Khy\t 


A  Dog  pf  Flanders 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

By  LOUISE  de  la  RAMB 

Editied  for  use  in  schools  by  S.  D.  Jenkins 

Boards,  30  cencs;  Cloth,  40  cents' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  supplementary  readers 
of  the  year.  It  takes  the  child  away  from  his  own  doorstep  and 
-«cts  him  down  in  old  Antwerp,  in  little  Belgium.  It  is  full  of  geog- 
ffaphy«  nature  study,  child  and  animal  life.  Through  it  the  little 
feader  may  live  with  the  beautiful  Flemish  orphan  boy,  born  in  pov- 
erty, but  with  a  genius  for  art;  he  may  play,  toil,  and  in  imagination 
die  with  the  noble  dog  Petrasche ;  unconsciously  he  must  draw  from 
it  lessons  in  morals  and  ethics,  deep  and  permanent.  The  book  is 
charmingly  written,  so  that  the  thought  is  easily  grasped. 

Christmas  Carol 

Paper,  10  cents;   Cloth,  25  cenis 

The  Christtiias  season  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  this  most  delightful  of  all  Dickens's  short 
^pries  ought  to  be  read  in  school.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  literature  that  will  arouse  in  young 
cr  old  the  true  Christmas  spirit  so  quickly  as  this  story,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  ^ould 
be  read  in  every  grammar  school  some  time  during  the  course.  Children  of  these  grades,  however, 
will  encounter  some  difficulties  in  reading  such  a  story,  owing  to  their  general  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  author  and  certain  peculiarly  English  allusions  and  phrases.  For  this  reascMi,  this  edition 
of  the  story  has  been  prepared  which  fully  meets  these  obstacles.  It  contains  an  introduction  that 
win,  in  a  short  space,  give  the  student  an  excellent  conception  of  Dickens's  life  and  work  as  an  author, 
-wa^  the  text  has  been  careful! v  Annotated.  The  notes,  however,  have  been  made  as  few  as  possible, 
in  order  tha^  while  all  real  difficulties  have  been  removed,  the  children  may  be  hampered  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  story  as  a  story. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

Paper,  10  cents;  Qoth,  25  cents 

The  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  "  is  a  story  which  always  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  children. 
^  Stories  with  a  moral,'*  even  fairy  stories,  are  almost  always  resented  by  young  readers,  but  this  siory 
is  one  of  the  very  few  which  children  will  love,  not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of  its  lessons  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  kindness.  Teachers,  in  their  desire  to  give  children  an  acquaintance  with  good  litera- 
ture, sometimes  forget  that  what  children  demand  first  of  all  in  a  book  is  that  it  shall  be  a  good  story, 
whether  it  be  history,  biography,  or  fiction,  and  no  graces  of  style,  or  wealth  of  magnetism,  will  suffice 
in  their  eyes  if  this  fundamental  element  is  lacking.  The  **  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  **  is,  before  alV 
things,  a  good  story,  and  the  boys  will  say  so  as  well  as  the  girh. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  who  is  searching  for  something  with  which 
to  begin  the  New  Year,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  volume. 


Little  Nell 


From  the  "Old  Cariosity  Shop" 

Boards,  40  cents;  Qoth,  50  cents 

The  beautiful  story  is  abridged  and  separated  out  of  the  other 
-matter  and  thus  made  much  more  easy  for  the  young  reader,  who 
bsure  to  feel  the  fascination  at  once.  This  is«a  book  to  delight 
-the  heart  of  any  imaginative  child  of  nine  or  ten  years. 

—  IViscamin  School  JournaL 


VOUMC  POLRS  LfBRARr 

OP  ctioice  grcRATunt 


o 

THE  OLD  V- 
CURIOSITY  SHdl»? 

o 
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The  Child  of  Urbino;  or, 
The  Story  of  Raphael 

By  LOUISE  de  la  RAME 

Cloth,  30  cents 


The  story  of  Raphad  has  been  XxAA  over  and  orer,  bat 
never  with  more  exquisite  taste  and  reverent  feeling  cbaa 
hv  the  gifted  pea  of  Louise  de  la  Ramtf.  It  is  the  won- 
derful, generous-hearted  boy-painter  of  nine  years  who  is 
presented  to  the  children,  with  a  touch  and  a  settmgtk^ 
will  enshrine  him  in  their  hearts  forever. 


Stories  of  the  Bible 

The  People  of  the  Chosen  Land 

By  Myles  Endicott 


Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.     With  illustrations  from  Dovd  t 
other  eminent  artists.     Civtb,  60  0 


BoM  Diljc 


By  ABBIE  N.  SMITH 


Clotiu  \7xDQ.  Daintily PtodcscttL  SfcdrCenb 

Twenty  full  paoe  half-tones  of  varioos  dosi  and  cl 
who  are  Bobtail  Dixie's  friends  will  catch  and  delai 
eyes  of  the  little  readers,  who  will  onconadouslT  be 
to  apply  the  Golden  Role  in  their  treatment  nf  sniniirfs 

—rMt  Grand  Rm^idt  H^rmia, 
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Some  Gtiarming 
Christmas  Books 

STORIES  OF 
GREAT  ARTISTS 

By  JBNNIB  B.  KBVSOR 
Author  of  "American  Writers/' 

Cloth.    Price,  60  cents  per  Volume. 


VoL  L  Raphael^  Murillo^  Rubens 
and  Dufer* 

Vol.  II.  Van  Dyck^  Re^ibrandtt 
Reynolds  and  Durer« 

VoU  III*  An^clOf  Da  Vind»  Titian 
and  Conc^gio* 

Vol.  IV*  Ttirnef ,  Corotf  Millais  and 
Leigfhton* 

Vol.  V.  Giotto^  Fra  Angelico^  Ma- 
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Because  our  boys  are  learning  these  things  from  the 
newspapers,  the  duty  to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong,  in  this  especial  matter,  in  high  places  or 
low,  for  the  training  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  the 
men  and  women  of  the  next  generation,  is  plain  and 
urgent.  Tact  and  wisdom  are  needed  in  every  kind  of 
instruction ;  one  can  teach  loyalty  to  the  government 
and  all  honor  for  the  noble  quejities  of  the  man  who 
fills  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  yet 
';  plead  for  the  lite  of  the  animal  creation  and  make  plain 
our  duty  to  such  creatures  as  are  harmlessly  living  their 
lives  in  their  own  way.  No  special  sermon  is  needed 
on  this  subject  by  teachers,  nor  any  time  set  apart  for 
denunciation.  It  is  the  tactful  '*  word  in  season,"  in 
just  the  right  way,  and  in  just  the  right  spirit,  that  will 
touch  the  sense  of  fairness,  and  stir  the  impulse  of 
protection  that  are  tucked  away  under  every  little 
boy's  jacket.  The  more  our  children  know  about 
^  animals  the  greater  is  their  wonder  and  admiration. 
Out  of  such  knowledge  will  grow  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood. 


The  Place  of  Literature  in  Child 

Life 

GuDRUN  Thorne-Thomson,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 
(From  the  Kindergarten  Review) 

STORY  telling  is  an  art  almost  forgotten,  and  the  story 
teller  only  figures  in  past  history.  What  has  become 
of  the  chimney  corner  with  the  cheery  fire,  the 
eager,  happy  children  and  the  good  old  granny  who 
knew  stories  without  end  ?  The  story  hour,  the  children's 
hour,  seems  to  have  disappeared  with  the  spinning,  carpen- 
tering, and  other  social  home  occupations,  and  the  school 
has  taken  upon  itself  what  it  must  supply  in  this  line,  and 
how.  The  longing  eyes,  the  open  ears  and  heaits  are  with 
us  still  and  demand  "  story."  The  nature  of  the  child  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed,  and  we  are  forced  to  ask  our- 
selves, first,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  demand  ?  and  second, 
how  may  it  be  satisfied  ? 

In  this  wonderful  world  nothing  is  too  wonderful  to  the 
child.  He  knows  his  own  power  to  do ;  so,  to  his  mind,  all 
things  that  do,  will  to  do  also — the  wind,  the  trees,  the  sun, 
even  sticks  and  stones  seem,  like  himself,  powers  that  exert 
their  will.  He  knows  but  httle  of  the  laws  of  nature  with- 
out, and  of  nature  within,  self ;  but  in  his  soul  there  is  an 
instinct  of  wanting  to  know,  there  are  longings,  hopes,  a 
groping  for  the  truth.  The  demand  for  a  story  is  a  demand 
for  more  light,  more  action,  more  joy. 

We  claim  for  literature  that  it  is  a  great  factor  in  satisfy- 
ing this  deniand,  and  when  we  speak  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren it  is  the  story  form  and  the  lyric  child-verse  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  The  story  expresses  the  unconscious 
longings,  hopes,  and  struggles  of  the  child.  It  speaks  to  him 
in  a  language  he  underi>tands ;  it  gives  expression  to  that 
which  he  feels  but  dimly,  and  sees  but  darkly ;  through  it  he 
catches  glimpses  of  laws  governing  human  life ;  it  interprets 
his  own  thoughts  to  himself;  it  gives  him  a  perspective  of 
his  world,  and  unconsciously  influences  his  actions. 

This  is  ideally  what  literature  does  for  children.  But  im- 
mediately the  question  arises :  Where  are  the  stories  and 
the  lyrics  to  be  found  which  may  be  such  forces  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  ?  We  expect  much.  This  literature 
must  bring  joy — and  this  is,  if  we  understand  rightly  what 
joy  means,  a  good  test  for  a  story.  A  mentally  healthy 
child  will  never  come  to  love  literature  that  is  merely  enter^ 
taining.  He  wishes  more  than  entertainment.  The  child 
wishes  to  know,  to  feel,  to  think,  to  grow  and  develop  in  all 
directions.      This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature. 

In  form,  the  story  must  seek  the  simple,  poetic,  and 
childlike,  v/ithout  once  making  the  child  conscious  that  this 
has  been  sought. 


We  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  too  estheticaily 
aristocratic,  so  that  we  throw  away  something  which  is  dear 
to  child-nature,  because  we  do  not  think  it  has  great  enough 
literary  value.  Some  of  us  would  be  loath  to  give  up  our 
"Little  Women  "and  "The  Prudy  Book"  for  our  little 
ones.  Often  we  are  led  astray  in  our  choice  of  literature  by 
believing  that  the  story  must  do  this  or  that  definite  thing 
for  this  or  that  particular  child. 

Once,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  man  was  in  many 
respects  like  this  restless,  hungering,  groping  child  of  ours, 
all  his  environment  asking  him  Haw?  Why?  and  demanding 
a  reply.  Ihe  reply  is  the  literature  of  that  day — myth  and 
folk  lore.  The  experience  and  wisdom  accumulated  by  the 
race  in  the  past  found  a  lasting  expression  in  the  myth  and 
fairy  story.  Here  man's  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  revealed;  the  religion  and  art  of  the.  time,  all  that 
primitive  man  felt  deepest,  loved  or  hated  most,  found  an 
expression  in  song  or  stpry,  or  was  carved  with  loving  hands 
upon  his  crude  utensils* 

When  man  was  young  on  earth  he  had  the  happy  charac- 
terestics  of  boyhood  —  spontaneity,  joy,  no  great  weight  of 
responsibility,  a  superabundance  of  energy.  All  these  char- 
acteristics we  find  in  the  stories  he  told.  They  reflect  his 
own  life,  and  that  is  why  the  folk  lore,  the  primitive  fairy 
story,  becomes  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  story-teller  of 
to-day. 

%  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  become  like  a  child  again.  Our 
modern  fairy  tales  have,  most  of  them,  many  weaknesses. 
There  is  the  tendency  to  preach,  the  over  accentuated  moral 
teaching,  the  conscious  analysis  and  philosophy  of  the  adult 
merely  dressed  in  fairy-story  clothes. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  look  at  the  characteristics  of  the 
genuine  fairy  tale.  It  is  most  natural  that  primitive  man  first 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  external  forces  which  had  sb  much  to 
do  with  his  well  being  —  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  storm,  moun- 
tains, and  seas — and  that,  at  first,  most  myths  and  stories  were 
explanations  of  these  natural  phenomena;  but  later,  man 
became  conscious  of  the  forces  within  the  human  breast, 
and  so  much  alike  did  these  outer  and  inner  forces  seem  to 
be,  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  apart.  Hear  the  lan- 
guage of  the  myth  :  The  sun  is  the  child  of  night  or  dark- 
ness ;  the  dawn  came  before  he  was  born,  and  died  as  he 
rose  in  the  heaVens.  He  strangles  the  serpents  of  the  night. 
He  goes  forth  like  a  giant  to  run  his  course. 

With  the  enlightenment  on  scientific  questions,  Ihe 
nature  meaning  of  the  story  loses,  more  and  more,  its  sig- 
nificance, and  the  portrayal  of  human  life  becomes  its  main 
strength.  We  are  often  surprised  at  the  keenness  of  early 
man  in  detecting  the  essentials  in  human  character.  How 
much  this  character  is  like  that  of  to-day !  And  as  the 
story-teller  of  old,  in  his  fanciful  way,  gives  us  pictures  of 
human  life,  we  recognize  that  the  truth  applies  to  all  ages, 
and  that  each  age  has  interpreted  the  story  according  to  the 
scope  of  its  horizon.  The  story  has  been  the  novel  and  the 
drama  of  the  past.  Some  are  great  classics,  true  mines  of 
inspiration.     .     .     • 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  adaptation  of  the 
story,  for  we  do  not  always  find  it  in  a  form  ready  for  use. 
The  main  point  is  that  we  look  for  the  significance  of  the 
story,  and,  studying  the  children,  fit  the  story  to  their  circle 
of  experience. 

By  a  thorough  study  of  myths  and  fairy  tales,  we  learn  to 
recognize  the  essentials,  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the 
artificial  addition. 

We  find  different  stories  expressing  different  phases  of 
life — the  serious,  the  humorous,  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous ; 
and  that  there  are  stories  fitted  to  all  steps  of  development, 
and  to  all  occasions.  You  may  find  this  material  in  the 
literature  of  strange  people  in  fcir-off  lands  and  of  far-off 
times,  but  their  stories  are  not  strange  or  foreign  to  our 
children;  the  universal  child-thought  is  expressed  in  uni- 
versal child-language.  We  have,  therefore,  a  wide  field  10 
select  from,  if  we  only  have  the  wisdpm  to  choose. 

That  the  story  may  be  applied,  like  a  plaster  or  medicine, 
for  moral  weaknesses,  is  a  great  fallacy.     Often  mothers  and 
teachers  ask  :  What  -stories  shall  I  tell  to  ray  boy,  who  is  n  : 
always  truthful,  or  who  is  selfish,  etc.?     It  is  not  for  liKra 
ture  to  assume  the  power  to  teach  the  moral  laws.     It  were 
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useless  work  for  it  to  htw  at  the  ethical  nature  of  the  child 
with  unceasing  hammer  strokes.  Still,  this  conception  of 
the  use  of  literature  is  most  prevalent,  if  one  is  to  judge  from 
the  books  published  and  the  stories  that  are  told  in  kinder- 
gartens, in  Sunday  schools,  at  home,  and  in  the  regular 
schools. 

The  story  must  find  the  quiet  way  that  leads  to  the  heart. 
It  must  make  the  child  glow  with  a  warmth  which  unfolds 
the  desire  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  imperceptibly  as 
the  buds  unfold  in  the  spring.  It  must  come  quietly,  dis- 
erectly,  and  so  that  something  is  set  vibrating  in  the  child  is 
soul  with  a  vibration  that  will  lead  to  action.  Literature 
may  inspire  and  awaken  noble  impulses  when  it  is  artistically 
presented,  but  will  become  worse  than  useless  unless  the  child 
finds  all  around  him  chances  to  act  upon  these  impulses. 
Nothing  but  work  that  calls  fot  truthfulness,  and  condition^ 
that  give  opportunity  for  unselfishness,  can  help  a  child 
lacking  in  any  moral  quality. 

There  must  be  no  gap  between  story-land  and  the  actual 
world  in  which  th^  child  lives.  When  the  child*s  emotions 
are  aroused,  he  must  find  something  for  them  to  act  upon, 
something  to  do  that  requires  the  exercise  of  kindliness  or 
of  pity,  for  instance,  of  courage  or  self-sacrifice.  Many  well- 
meaning  writers  of  modern  fairy  tales  seem  to  go  about  their 
task  in  some  such  manner.  They  look  at  the  virtues  which 
ought  to  be  sought  and  the  vices  which  must  be  shunned. 
They  select  one  or  more  of  these  for  the  theme  of  a  tale, 
and  the  tale  may  be  a  cleverly  written  one ;  but  if  you  and 
everybody  else  who  read  it  feel  and  know  that  this  story  was 
told  in  order  to  teach  this  or  that  moral,  you  may  be  sure 
that  something  is  wrong.  Great  novels  and  dramas  are  not 
made  that  way,  neither  is  the  child  novel  and  drama. 
Healthy,  normal  children  will  have  none  of  it.  The 
writer  may  even  cleverly  disguise  his  motive,  but  in  spite 
of  him  it  lurks  in  corners  and  springs  out  when  he  is  not 
aware. 

1  need  not  give  examples  of  this  kind  of  story ;  you  all 
know  them.  Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed  how  the 
"  moral "  story  acts  upon  a  child.  A  little  girl  said  one  day 
when  the  talk  was  of  George  Washington  :  "  1  lost  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  George  Washington  when  I  heard  the 
story  about  the  hatchet.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
untruthful  child,  since  they  made  so  much  fuss  about  his  not 
telling  a  lie.**  Another  girl  said,  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
liked  to  read  stories :  "  Yes,  very  much ;  but  I  always  skip 
the  long  descriptions  and  the  preaching." 

Cljassic  Hterature,  whether  for  the  adult  or  for  little  chil- 
dren, merely  seeks  to  place  life  in  its  many  aspects  before 
the  reader,  for  him  to  observe,  for  him  to  interpret,  for  him 
to  keep  that  which  fits  him. 

An  apparent  enmity  exists  between  the  study  of  science 
and  story-telling.  The  child's  relation  to  nature  around 
him  is  an  intimate,  personal  one.  Hills,  forests,  streams, 
flowers,  are  his  friends  who  inspire  him  with  love  and  con- 
fidence. Bjornsen  says  that  as  the  child  grows  older  and  his 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  increases,  this  feeling  of 
friendship  toward  nature  should  become  stronger. 

From  a  perfectly  subjective  point  of  view  the  child,  by 
the  help  of  science,  is  able  objectively  to  view  nature  with- 
out and  nature  within  self.  There  is  no  break  between  the 
story  stage  and  the  science  stage,  only  development  of 
ideas ;  and  the  true  story  spirit  toward  nature  is  never  lost, 
but  runs  into  a  wider  channel,  giving  color  and  emotion  to 
the  scientific  realities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  side  by  side  with  science  teachin^^ 
the  fairy  tale  will  maintain  a  place,  not  as  an  antagonist,  but, 
by  its  spirit,  a  faithful  companion  supplementing  and  making 
the  other  more  complete. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  science  needs  to  borrow  the 
fanciful  dress  of  the  myth.  It  can  well  stand  alone  and  hold 
its  own.  This  sugar  coaling  of  scientific  facts,  so  common 
in  our  day,  shows  our  inability  to  understand  child  nature. 
Three-fourths  of  the  so-called  literature  for  primary  pupils 
"  consists  of  such  material  as  the  following  :  "  Some  tired  little 
raindrop^ lay  in  the  grass.  'Come  with  me  and  have  a 
dance,*  said  the  bright,  sweet  sunbeam.  *  But  you  must  put 
on  your  white  dresses  first  * ;  and  she  kissed  each  one  on  the 


cheek.  Then  suddenly  they  felt  themselves  so  light,  and: 
danced  high  up  into  the  air.  But  what  should  happen?* 
Mr.  North  Wind  was  out  for  a  frolic,  too,  and  when  he  met 
the  little  vapors,  which  we  now  must  call  them,  they  grew  so* 
cold  they  had  to  put  on  warm  winter  clothes.** 

Sttch  reading  matter  —  literature  is  not  its  name -^  the 
healthy  child  naturally  resents;  and,  howeveV  well  intended^ 
it  appears  just  as  affected  and  artificial  to  him  as  it  should 
to  us. 

The  fairy  tale  or  myth  may  have  its  origin  in  some 
observation  of  nature,  as  this  modern  production  has,  but 
note  the  difference.  Primitive  man  gave  expression  to  all 
he  knew,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  about  him, 
to  the  honest  feeling  that  had  been  aroused  in  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  made-up,  fairy  science-story  is  written  by  a 
man  —  uo,  a  woman,  I  think  —  who  possesses  the  modem 
scientific  knowledge,  and  is  in  forin  only,  not  in  spirit,  a. 
story  writer.     •     •  .  • 


The  Teacher's  Talisman 

M.  C.  Dean 

I  AM  going  to  ask  all  of  you '  to  close  your  eyes  one 
moment :  think  yourselves  back  to  that  lovely,  long 
rainy  afternoon,  when  a  little  girl  of  ten,  or  there-a- 
bouts,  you  climbed  the  garret  stairs,  with  your  book  of 
fairy  tales  securely  tucked  under  your  arm.  Oh  1  don't  you 
remember  the  delicious  gasp  you  gave  as  you  imagined  your- 
self the  possessor  of  Aladdin's  lamp  1  The  wonderful  things 
that  it  would  do  for  you  !  Ah  !  you  dreamily  see  yourself  — 
no  longer  in  blue  calico  and  pig- tails,  fieeing  from  dishes 
that  should  be  washed  —  but  a  princess  !  —  a  truly  princess 
attired  in  that  wonderful  garment  of  golden  mist,  embroid- 
ered in  pearls  ?  We  were  beautiful  then !  Ah,  your  eyes 
grow  dreamy  even  now  as  you  think  over  tl;iose  ohildisb 
fancies.  Are  they  wholly  given  up  now?  Perhaps  even  we 
staid  "  grown-ups  *'  long  for  magic  lamps  occasionally  which 
with  a  little  gentle  robbing  would  give  us  some  results  which 
we,  as  teachers,  so  ardently  desire  ?  That  ideal  school- room 
for  instance  —  beautiful  to  see,  filled  with  children  clean,, 
polite,  and  thirsting  for  knowledge — lessons  perfectly  recited^ 
no  restless  feet  or  annoying  disturbances.  Wouldn't  life  be 
a  lovely  song?  We  could  well  exclaim  with  "Helen**  in 
"  The  story  of  Patsy,**  **  1  don't  care  to  sing  '  I  want  to  be 
an  angel*  —  *tis  much  nicer  just. being  a  teacher.**  And 
yet,  though  many  are  seeking  just  such  a  talisman,  is  it  not 
better  that,  like  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth,**  it  remains  undis- 
covered ?  And  as  Betsy  Prig  said  of  Mrs.  Harris  — "  I  don*t 
believe  there's  no  sich  person.** 

And  still  —  we  mus^  have  these  good  results  —  good  lecr- 
tatidns  —  neat,  orderly  children.  We  are  anxious  for  them- 
to  love  to  know — we  want  them  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
true  meaning  of  life.  ^  We  want  them  to  exemplify  these 
higher  ideals  in  their  own  daily  living.  We  pray  that  the 
good  seed  we  plant  may  take  root  and  not  be  choked  by^ 
the  weeds  of  external  circumstances  and  low  surroundings. 
I  think  most  of  us  do  wish  this.  But  a  few  are  satisfied,  nay,, 
elated  —  if  their  pupils  "make  the  grades'*  and  are  pro- 
moted. "My  principal  is  content  with  that,'*  they  saj^. 
"  and  neither  the  parents  nor  children  ask  more,  and  Fm- 
sure  I  work  harder  than  my  salary  warrants  to  give  that.*' 

Is  teaching  merely  giving  knowledge  and  gaining  good 
behavior  in  the  school-room  ?  As  one  woman  I  see  you  all 
arise,  point  to  your  White's  Pedagogy,  and  cry  —  "Of 
course  not,  teaching  is  character  building  !  '*  Ah  !  — we  all.' 
know —  but  these  other  things  crowd  so  !  It  is  such  a  tenap- 
tation  sometimes  to  groan,  "Oh,  if  Johnny  Smith  or  Jimmy 
Brown  would  only  leave  school  —  what  a  relief  it  would  be  ! " 
Forgetting  that  it  is  just  Johnny  Smith  and  Jimmy  Brown 
that  need  us  most,  that  need  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
school  most  —  that  need  lovi  most.  Go  to  the  homes  of 
these  little  reprobates.  Do  we  often  find  them  in  comforts 
able  hpuses,  with  refined,  intelligent  parents,  with  pure  and 
clean  surroundings?  Sometimes  —  I  admit,  but  isn*t  it 
nearly  always  very,  very  different?     Would  you  feel   like 
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studying  if  you  had  not  enough  breakfast?  When  the  home 
you  had  left  was  sleeping,  cooking,  and  sitting  room  com- 
bined—  uncarpeted,  dirty,  and  cold?  Those  who  have 
made  it  a  point  to  study  these  restless,  naughty  ones,  find  in 
at  least  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  such  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

What  is  the  talisman  here?  Isn't  it  Love?  Love  that 
dirty,  ragged,  half-idiotic  boy  in  the  comer?  Yes,  yes  — 
love  him  —  don't  put  him  in  the  comer,  by  the  way,  as 
though  he  weren't  fit  to  associate  with  the  others  —  he  isn't, 
outwardly  —  bul  he,  too,  has  a  soul.  Bring  him  to  the 
front;  call  upon  him  often;  ask  him  to  help  you  in  the 
many  ways  that  children  like  to  give  help ;  try  to  find  that 
germ  of  self-respect  which  is  hidden  there  under  the  tatters ; 
get  him  Vofeel  that  you  love  him,  and,  I  believe  that  here 
too  "all  else  will  be  added  unto  you."  I  know  he  will 
never  be  brilliant,  but  he  will  try,  he  will  respond  to  the 
thoughts  you  are  thinking  of  him.  These  thoughts  of  ours  ! 
Talismans  all,  for  good  or  ill.  Mr.  Trine  says  in  "What  All 
the  World's  a-Seeking,"  "  Thoughts  are  forces,  and  through 
them  we  have  creative  powers."  That  is,  if  we  continually 
think  and  say  to  ourselves,  "  1  believe  Jimmy  Brown  is  going 
to  do  better  —  I  know  he  is  trying."  And  by  showing 
jimmy  that  you  think  these  thoughts,  the  first  thing  you 
know,  Jimmy  will  be  doing  better  —  Jimmy  will  be  better. 
The  teacher  with  the  talisman  of  love  !  She  is  "  the  well  of 
cool,  deep  water,  in  which  some  children  will  sec  the  stars." 


First  YcarVWArk 


"  The  Young  and  Untried  Year  is  at  the  Gate'* 

'*  The  Chrlstmiis  moon  rides  bravely  in  the  skies, 
The  young  and  untried  year  is  at  the  gate. 
We  tremble  at  his  aspect  grave  with  fate, 
At  his  inscrutable,  unsmiling  eyes, 
Subtle  with  hope  and  full  of  prophecies. 
Lord,  he  is  all  unknown,  but  Thou  art  true, 
As  in  the  old  year,  guide  us  in  the  new !  " 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Teij 
Cities     IV 

New  Orleans 

RuBiE  G.  Harris,  Principal  Zachary  Taylor  School,  New  Orleans 

THE  aim  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  New  Orleans 
is  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  number,  to  secure  skill,  rapidity,  and  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  numbers  required  in  ordinary  business 
transactions.  From  the  beginning,  pupils  are  helped  to 
acquire  habits  of  attention,  to  develop  observation,  and  by 
these  means  to  gain  in  thought  power,  and  capability  for 
Jucid  reasoning. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  thirteen  schools,  widely  separated,  seeing  the  work  in 
arithmetic  in  actual  progress,  hearing  the  lesson  as  planned 
for  the  day  ;  or,  frequently,  being  able  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  subject,  based  upon  the  teaching  of  an  earlier 
hour. 

In  our  system,  A  and  B  grades  are  formed  in  each  depart- 
ment, new  pupils  being  enrolled  in  October  and  again  in 
February,  when  a  new  division  is  formed,  known  as  .the  B 
grade,  pupils  entering  in  October  being  promoted  to  section 
A  of  their  respective  grades. 


In  the  first  grade  departments  I  found  the  number  lesson 
period  a  season  of  enthusiastic  interest.  The  lessons  were 
largely  concrete,  objects  placed  on  desks,  and  actually 
counted  so  long  as  necessary,  while  their  use  was  dispensed 
with  as  soon  as  the  teacher  felt  assured  that  certain  forms  of 
counting  had  been  definitely  fixed,  and  might  be  classed  as 
"  remembered  countings." 

In  a  class-room,  a  B  grade  of  twenty  little  fellows  were  at 
work.  They  had  been  "in  school"  about  three  weeks, 
and  were  getting  their  first  lessons  in  formal  number. 
"2"  was  the  subject  of  study,  and  before  introducing  the 
stranger  to  these  little  people,  the  teacher  quickly  reviewed 
^he  number  "i."  Several  number  stories  were  obtained 
about  "I,"  such  as  these  : 

"One  little  bird  was  sitting  on  a  tree,  and  then  he  got 
lonesome  and  flew  away,  and  there  were  none." 

"  One  little  boy  was  playing  in  the  square,  and  no  little 
boys  came  to  play  with  him,  so  there  was  only  one  little  boy 
in  the  square." 

These  were  immediately  followed  with  the  request  to  "  tell 
the  story  with  the  chalk,"  and  the  combinations,  i  —  i  —  0, 
and  I  -f-  o  =  I,  were  written  by  other  pupils. 

"How  many  eyes  has  Ned?"  "How  many  hands  has 
John  ?  "  and  "  How  many  little  boys  are  sitting  together  in 
the  front  desk?"  brought  out  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  2 
gained  by  their  experience  before  entering  schooL  Two's 
were  counted  by  one  and  one,  and  the  chalk  story  placed  on 
the  blackboard  thus,  i  -f-  i  :=  2. 

One  little  pupil,  who  required  to  be  appealed  to  by  action^ 
was  asked  to  go  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  bring  two  pencils 
and  give  them  to  her.  The  pencils  were  brought,  placed  both 
in  one  of  the  teacher's  hands,  none  in  the  other,  and  in  this 
way  was  the  conception  made  clear  that  2  -|-  o  =3  2.  A 
game  of  giving  one  and  one,  two  and  none,  was  played  ;  the 
number  frame  was  used  to  prove  the  stories,  the  written 
form  was  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  little  people 
returned  to  their  seats,  to  make  groups  of  two's  with  strokes 
and  lines,  splints  and  counters,  in  the  ^  combinations  which 
had  been  developed  in  the  lesson,  and  as  a  writing  lesson  to 
copy  the  figure  2  upon  their  slates. 

Similar -methods,  with  infinite  variations  of  objects  and 
stories,  are  employed,  until  the  number  5,  and  all  that  it 
means,  is  reached  and  mastered,  as  the  limit  of  the  B  grade 
work. 

In  the  first  grade  A  pupils  have  learned  to  count  very 
nearly  to  ^o,  the  limit  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  number 
6  was  being  studied  in  every  department  visited. 

In  a  class  of  fifty-six,  this  work  was  accomplished  in  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes,  divided  between  two  groups. 
Pegs  were  distributed  by  two  little  helpers,  six  to  each  child, 
one-half  the  class  being  instructed  to  "  make  stories  "  on 
their  desks,  and  write  them  on  their  slates,  as  quiet  seat  work, 
while  the  teacher's  attention  was  engaged  with  the  children 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

The  number  had  been  presented  the  day  before,  and  the 
little  boys  and  girls  were  ready  to  talk  about  an  old  friend. 
Half  a  dozen  little  people  were  sent  to  the  board  at  once  to 
make  "  three  pictures  of  six,"  and  the  result  of  their  efforts 
was.  Six,  6,  VI.  "Show  me  six  in  one  group,"  and  six  little 
pegs  elbowed  each  other  in  close  company  on  the  desk- 
"  Everybody  make  groups  of  two's ;  of  three's ;  of  one's. 
How  many  iwo's  in  6?  three's?  one's?"  served  to  stimu- 
late the  most  earnest  interest,  and  when  the  privilege  was 
accorded  to  every  child  to  tell  his  story  as  he  chose,  rivalr>' 
was  keen  to  tell  a  story  which  should  meet  with  the  approv- 
ing "Good  ! "  from  the  teacher,  when  a  more  than  ordinarily 
difficult  combination  was  made.  Just  as  quickly  as  they 
could  be  placed  on  the  board  by  the  Jteacher,  came  these 
combinations  from  the  class. 


6  one's  are  6,  written 
6X1  =  6 

3  +  3  =  <J 

4  +  2  =  6 
2  +.t  =  6 

5  +  1  =  6 


2  +  2  +  2  =-  6       Good  ! 
6  divided  into  one's  is  6,  written 

6  -r  1  =  6 
2  three's  are  6,  written 

2X3  =  6 

6  +  0=:  6 
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1  +  5  =  6  1X6  =  6 

3  two's  are  6,  written  i  -|-  2  +  3  =  6       Good  ! 

3X2  =  6     Good ! 

When  this  was  accomplished,  the  work  was  erased,  seat 
work  assigned,  and  the  group  which  had  been  working 
quietly  at  then*  seats  were  called  for  recitation,  following  the 
same  plan,  with  quicker  results,  for  eyes  and  fingers  had 
been  busy,  and  listening  ears  had  caught -the  lesson  which 
had  been  just  concluded. 

In  a  school  whose  patrons  were  of  very  humble  sort, 
largely  hands  employed  in  a  near-by  factory,  a  young  teacher 
presides  who  is  an  advocate  of  "  play  "  in  school. 

A  little  girl  deftly  distributed  little  packages  to  every  child, 
which,  on  being  opened,  disclosed  six  objects  of  different 
sorts,  bright  counters,  discs  of  tin,  splints,  pegs,  etc.,  the 
variety  employed  adding  zest  to  the  counting.  Quickly 
combinations  were  made  and  told,  and  then  the  play  was 
started.  Six  little  girls  were  called  to  stand  near  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  a  bit  of  a  boy  was  chosen  as  captain, 
who  gave  command  to  his  soldiers  to  march  by  one's,  and 
two's,  and  three's,  the  pupils  at  their  desks  joining-  in  the 
game  by  marching  their  counters  as  commanded. 

Number  stories  were  asked  for,  and  they  were  given  read- 
ily, the  household  experiences  or  childish  fancy  of  the  pupil 
being  drawn  upon  largely. 

"My  mamma  sent  me  to  the  grocery  to  buy  six  eggs,  and 
I  fell  down  and  broke  two,  and  then  I  had  four  left." 
«  Why?"     "  Because  6  —  2  =  4." 

"  If  I  had  six  apples,  and  gave  two  to  Mary,  and  two  to 
my  little  sister,  I  would  have  two  for  myself,  because  there 
are  three  two's  in  six." 

All  the  work  on  the  blackboard  was  both  concrete  and 
objective,  these  crude  illustrations  serving  admirably  the 
purpose. 


Two  chairs 
2 


and 

+ 


four  chairs 
4 


are  six  chairs 
=  6 


Three  tables  ^  and       three  tables       are  six  tables 

3        +         3  =^    . 


Five  halts 
5 


and 

+ 


one  hat 
I 


are  six  hats 
=  6 


The  power  to  see  quickly  was  being 'trained  by  2 
a  teacher  who  wrote  numbers  in  columns  so,  3 
let  pupils  see  them  for  one  instant  before  eras-  4 
ing,  requiring  them  to 'name  the  numbers  written  — 
in  original  or  reversed  order,  and  then  give  the 
result,  which  was  done  with  readiness. 

Elsewhere,  buttons  were  preferred  for  counters  by  a 
teacher,  because  they  could  be  "  scoured  "  ;  and  with  their 
aid  a  class  of  fifty-seven  readily  made  every  combination 
possible  within  ten,  **  saying  their  tables,"  as  they  liked  to 
call  this  work. 

Second  Year 

This  is  the  year  for  the  formal  acquisition  of  "  tables," 
usually  the  children's  bugbear  and  the  teacher's  dread. 
Here,  also,  is  laid  the  foundation  for  accurate  and  rapid 
notation  and  numeration  of  numbers. 

In  one  department  visited,  tables  were  taught  as  tables 
pure  and  simple,  but  vastly  different  in  method  from  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  necessary  drill.  In  answer  to 
my  question,  "  How  do  you  bring  in  the  drill  on  the  tables?" 
the  teacher  smiled,  gave  my  question  to  her  pupils,  and  there 
was  the  quickest,  brightest  reply,  "Oh,  we  have  live 
tables  1 "  And  "live"  they  were,  both  in  the  objects  counted, 
and  in  the  counting.  I  saw  the  table  of  seven  developed  as 
far  as  seven  times  five  in  very  little  time. 


A  group  of  thirty-five  was  called  to  the  front,  and  after 
rapid  questioning  and  review,  the  giving  and  answering  of 
original  problems  by  the  pupils  (this  preliminary  exercise 
serving  to  rouse  the  little  people  to  the  number  pitch,  for  it 
was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry  day  in  early  March,  with  the 
thermometer  registering  78°  in  the  open  in  the  shade),  the 
new  table  of  7  was  presented. 

A  column  of  seven  was  formed  and  counted;  then  a 
second  column.  These  two  were  counted  by  one's,  by 
two's,  by  seven's,  and  the  thought  emphasized  that  multi- 
plication is  "quick  addition."  A  third  column,  then  a 
fourth,  were  counted  by  the  old  and  by  the  "  quick  "  way ; 
finally  the  fifth  column  was  added. 

Groupings  of  seven  were  formed;  ready  addition  and 
subtraction  by  seven's  was  tested  ;  finally,  the  table,  so  far  as 
developed,  was  written  on  the  board.  As  thus  presented,  it 
meant  something  to  those  pupils;  this  method  was  quite 
successful,  for  in  the  entire  class  work,  individually  and  in 
concert,  tiiere  was  but  one  error  made  in  calculation. 

The  objective  work  in  fractions  is  amplified.  Where  this 
work  was  best  accomplished,  I  learned  that  the  pupils  had 
begun  their  study  with  splints ;  had  found  fourths,  fifths, 
sevenths,  etc.,  of  quantities  by  the  actual  division  of  those 
quantities  into  the  required  parts,  finding  what  relative  i)art 
that  was  of  some  larger  quantity. 

To  illustrate  the  teacher's  plan  :  Each  pupil  is  supplied 
with  say  20  splints,  which  he  separates  into  groups  of  8  and 
12,  and  the  lesson  proceeds  thus  : 

"  Find  i  of  8." 

This  accomplished,  "  How  many  4's  in  12?  " 

Three  groups  of  4  each  are  made. 

"4  is  what  part  of  1 2  ?  "     . 

"4  is  ^  of  12,  because  there  are  three  4's  in  12," 

"  Then  J  of  8  is  what  part  of  1 2  ?  " 

"iof  8  is|of  12."  ; 

When  I  saw  the  class  at  work,  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  needing  objects  in  their  work,  and  answered 
promptly  such  questions  :  J  of  18  is  what  part  of  27?  ^  of 
18  is  what  part  of  48?  ^  a  week  is  what  part  of  a  month? 
What  part  of  two  dpzen  oranges  is  6  oranges?  How  much 
would  I  have  to  pay  for  3  oranges  if  they  sold  at  20  cents  a 
dozen  ? 

One  little  girl  was  sent  to  the  board  to  draw  lines,  an  inch, 
a  foot,  and  a  yard  long.  When  completed,  she  measured 
them  with  a  foot-rule  and  a  yard-stick,  indicating  by  a  short 
vertical  cut  the  excess  in  length. 

As  a  training  in  concentration  of  thought,  accurate  visual- 
ization, and  retentive  memory,  some  of  our  teachers  write 
questions  upon  the  blackboaid  requiring  no  solution,  call  on 
some  pupil  to  read  a  question,  which  the  teacher  immediately 
erases,  .while  the  pupil  goes  to  the  board  to  work  out  the 
solution  of  the  problem  he  has  read.  The  results  attained 
by  this  device  are  most  admirable  and  far  reaching. 

"What  is  a  half  of  seven  apples?  of  nine  oranges?  of 
eleven  pears?"  were  some  of  the  questions  put  to  a  second 
year  class,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  alacrity  and  the  com- 
plete understanding  with  which  the  answers  came.  One 
little  girl  seemed  to  be  uncertain,  and  the  teacher  proceeded 
to  develop  an  individual  conception  of  the  fractional' part  of 
the  quotient  of  7  -^  2.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  it,  such 
was  the  lesson : 

"  I  have  seven  apples.  Here's  a  picture  of  them  on  the 
board  "  (drawing  quickly  with  the  broad  side  of  the  crayon 
as  she  spoke).  "I  want  to  give  them  to  Alice  and  Pearl, 
so  that  each  one  will  have  just  as  many  as  the  other.  Now, 
how  shaU  I  divide  them?" 

"Give  one  to  Alice  and  one  to  Pearl." 

"Yes,  but  they  must  have  something  to  carry  them  home 
in.  Now  here  are  baskets,  nice  round  baskets,  one  for  Alice 
and  one  for  Pearl.  There's  one  apple  in  the  basket  for 
Alice,  and  one  in  the  basket  for  Pearl."  As  she  spoke,  the 
teacher  drew  the  apples  as  placed  in  the  baskets,  erasing  two 
from  the  first  group  of  apples. 

This  was  continued  until  three  apples  were  represented  in 
each  little  girl's  basket. 
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"  Now,  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  one  apple  that  is  left?  " 
asked  the  teacher. 

"  Cut  it  in  half  !  "  was  the  answer,  from  the  whole  class, 
who  had  now  become  too  interested  to  remain  inactive  any 
longer. 

"  Why,  yes.  And,  Alice,  you  will  not  mind  if  I  give  you 
the  part  with  the  stem,  will  you?  '*  Turning  to  the  pupil  to 
help  whom  the  lesson  had  been  given,  she  said : 


864 
5 

4320 


"  Here  are  nice  round  baskets,  one  for  Alice  and  one  for  Pearl " 

"  I've  given  all  of  my  apples  away.  -  How  many  apples  has 
Alice?  How  many  has  Pearl?  Into  how  many  parts  did  I 
-divide  my  apples  ?     What  is  J  of  7  ?" 

Third  Year's  Work 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  use,  and 
to  use  intelligently,  a  text  book  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  notation  and  numeration  of  numbers,  the  plan  fol- 
lowed is  that  of  separating  each  number  into  its  component 
parts,  the  units,  the  tens,  etc.,  the  scale  of  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion having  iJeen  taught  objectively  in  the  second  grade  by 
the  use  of  single  splints,  bundles  of  ten  splints,  etc.  Pupils 
are  cautioned  to  carefully  avoid  the  interpolation  of  "  and  " 
in  the  numeration  of  numbers. 

In  the  addition  of  numbers,  the  pupil  is  required  to  think 
his  numbers,  and  to  place  them  in  the  proper  places. 
Suppose  the  problem  be  this : 

Find  tho»sum  of  856,  1832,  27. 

856  Once  properly  arranged,  the  work  proceeds. 

1832  Seven,  nine,  fifteen,  naming  the  result  only. 

27  15  contains  i  ten  and  5  units;   write  the 

5  units  under  the  column  of  units,  and  add 

2715  Am't      the  i  ten. 

One,  three,  six,  eleven  tens.  1 1  tens  are 
1  hundred  and  i  ten.  Write  the  i  ten  in  the  column  of 
tens,  and  add  the  i  hundred. 

Continuing,  each  order  is  added  in  this  way,  and  the  final 
result  announced. 

In  the  solution  of   examples  in  subtraction,  little,  or  no 

ficulty  is  met,  save  where  a  digit  of  a  given  order  in  the 
subtrahend  exceeds  the  correspdnding  digit  of  the  minuend. 
We  teach  our  pupils  that  when  they  are  unaflle  to  subtract 
the  digit  of  the  subtrahend  from  that  of  the  minuend,  they 
are  authorized  to  "  take  "  or  "  use  "  a  unit  of  the  next  higher 
order,  understanding  that  they  are  expressing  the  same 
quantity  in  another  way,  by  converting  a  single  unit  of  a 
higher  order  into  ten  units  of  the  next  lower  order.  This 
clearly  understood,  subtraction  presents  no  perplexities. 

"  Multiplication  is  vexation,"  so  runs  the  nursery  rhyme. 
We  are  working  now  toward  a  revised  version  which  will  run 
thus :  **  Multiplication  is  relaxation."  Once  it  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  that  multiplication  is  but  a  short 
method  of  adding  equal  parts,  he  immediately  becomes 
interested  in  it,  and  takes  delight  in  this  new  plan  which  is 
a  labor-saving  device  for  him.  The  saving  of  time  and  per- 
sonal effort  appeals  to  his  intuitive  conservation  of  energy, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  acquired  the 
mechanics,  who  does  not  find  real  pleasure  in  working 
problems  in  multiplica'tion. 

Why  should  the  partial  product  secured  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  digit  in  the  order  of  tens  be  placed  as  it  is? 
Because  the  product  of  units  multiplied  by  tens,  is  tens ;  the 
product  of  tens  multiplied  by  tens,  is  hundreds,  and  so  on. 
When  this  principle  is  clearly  comprehended,  our  teachers 
do  not  require  that  every  step  of  the  work  shall  be  explained ; 
but  they  feel  confident  that  the  pupil  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
and  better  stilly  knows  why  he  does  it. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  present  these  companion 
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examples,  using  a  single  digit  in  the  multiplier 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

5  times  4  =  20;  put  down  o  and  carry  2,  etc. 

Ts  this  method  (?)  familiar? 

5  times  4  units  ■=.  20  units,  or  2  tens. 

5  times  6  tens=  30  tens,  or  3  hundreds. 

5  times  8  hundreds  =  40  hundreds,  or  4 
thousands. 

Adding  the  partial  products  the  result  is 
4320. 


Division  seems  to  present  no  special 
difficulties,  other  than  the  confusion  which 
sometimes  arises  when  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  cipher  in  the 
quotient.  The  faulty  expression,  "5  into  3  don't  go/'  which 
has  been  current  generally,  is  not  tolerated.  Pupils  are 
required  to  say,  "5  is  contained  in  3  no  times,"  and  without 
hesitation  the  cipher  is  written  in  the  quotient. 
'  Long  division  is  robbed  of  its  terrors  when  the  pupil 
realizes  that  it  is- only  a  longer  way  of  performing  division,  in 
which  the  divisor,  or  quantity  used  as  a  measure,  is  beyond 
his  remembered  countings,  and  that  he  writes  down  the 
several  steps  which,  in  short  division,  he  made  mentally. 

In  the  introductory  work  in  long  division,  we  use  divisors 
whose  first  figure  is  contained  in  the  first  figure  of  the  divi- 
dend, such  as  21,  31,  22,  32,  41,  etc.,  until  some  facility  is 
acquired  in  getting  the  solution  in  proper  form.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  more  difficult  matter  of  securing  the  quotient 
figure  when  the  first;  figure  of  the  divisor  is  not  contained  in 
the  first  figure  of  the  dividend,  is  accomplished  quite  gradu- 
ally. 

The  use  of  the  proper  terms,  and  definitions  of  processes, 
is  required ;  but  these  are  developed  inductively,  the  pupil 
being  encouraged  to  form  his  own  definitions. 

I  heard  two  very  good  definitions  offered  in  a  third  grade 
class  which  was  just  beginning  the  study  of  multiplication  : 
"  Multiplication  is  a  short  way  of  adding  the  same  number 
many  times,"  and  "  Multiplication  is  the  taking  of  a  given 
number  several  times."  These  clearly  show  the  process  by 
which  the  definition  was  developed  in  the  mind  of  each 
child. 

The  aim  and  end  of  all  our  teaching  is  to  make  the  child 
the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  numbers ;  "  For  by  the  com- 
mand of  numbers  he  learns  to  divide  and  conquer." 


Birds 

Provision  for  winter,  covering,  migration,  winter  home, 
nests. 

What  birds  are  with  us  yet?  Write  list  on  blackboard. 
Upon  what  do  they  feed?  VVhy  do  they  not  go  south? 
If  there  is  food  for  these  birds,  why  not  for  those  birds 
that  have  already  migrated.  Can  not  all  birds  eat  the 
same  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects?  Can  food  of  all  be  found 
in  this  vicinity  during  the  entire  year?  When  it  is  not 
found  here,  are  there  other  places  in  which  it  can  be 
found?  Are  the  birds  that  need  it  able  to  go  where  it 
exists?  Do  they  go?  Do  all  the  birds  migrate?  VVhy 
not,  or  why  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 
Does  it  seem  to  be  the  cold  or  lack  of  food  which  causes 
birds  to  migrate?  Would  they  change  their  habits  of  mi- 
gration if  the  food  supply  was  at  hand?  Why  would  it 
be  a  difficult  matter  in  many  cases  for  birds  to  change  to 
another  kind  of  food,  for  example,  for  the  humming  bird 
to  live  on  the  food  of  the  sparrow  and  the  robin  to  live  on 
the  food  of  the  owl?  In  conclusion,  we  might  say  that 
birds  migrate  to  other  fields  when  their  particular  kind  of 
food  has  become  exhausted  in  one  locality,  because  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  Do  birds  sing  in  November?  VVhy  is 
November  a  good  month  to  hunt  for  birds'  nests? 

Now  that  the  birds  are  gone  and  the  leaves  have  left  the 
trees  the  nests  may  be  seen  and  secured  before  the  rough 
winter  winds  blow  them  away. 

Nests 

Since  the  birds  have  deserted  their  nests,  and  will  build 
new  ones  for  next  year,  we  may  study  the  construction  f>f 
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their  nests.  What  materials  used?  The  way  Ihcy  are 
woven.  Where  found?  How  obtained?  Compare  with 
other  nests.  What  birds  use  wool,  hair,  silk  from  thistle, 
milkweed,  dandelion,  mud,  moss,  leaves,  string? 

Coats  and  Color  of  Feathers 

Do  birds  get  heavier  coats  in  winter?  Is  the  new  suit 
any  different  in  color  from  the  old  ?  What  birds  have  you 
seen  that  have  changed  color?  Of  what  use  is  this  coat? 
(Affords  warmth  and  protection  from  external  injury.) 
Why  is  it  light  and  strong?  (Necessary  for  flight  through 
the  air.) 

Study  structure  and  arrangement  of  feathers,  noting  how 
well  they  are  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Northern  birds 
have  a  thicker  covering  than  those  that  live  farther  south, 
those  that  do  not  migrate  thicker  than  ^those  that  do. 

How  are  birds  provided  with  a  new  covering  ?  What  be- 
comes of  the  old  ?  Most  birds  wear  one  suit  through  the 
spring  and  summer  and  then  put  on  a  new  suit  for  fall  and 
winter.    The  changing  of  birds'  dresses  is  called  "moulting." 

The  two  dresses  are  often  unlike.  Color  often  aids  a 
bird  in  escaping  from  an  enemy,  and  in  securing  food. 

A  bird's  back  is  oflen  of  the  exact  coloring  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  nest.  Birds  of  prey  fail  to  see  such  birds 
in  many  cases.  As  a  rule,  birds  of  the  tropics  have  brilliant 
hues.  Those  in  the  north  are  white  or  gray,  and  those  in 
the  temperate  climate  are  of  a  dull  color. 

Use 

Are  feathers  of  any  use  to  us  ?  Where  do  we  get  down  ? 
What  bird  furnishes  us  with  feathers  for  pillows  ?  What  use 
did  our  grandfather  make  of  quills  ?  How  did  the  Indians 
use  feathers?  What  birds'  feathers  can  you  find  for  our 
cabinet? 

Drawing 

Draw  nests  and  feathers.     Paint  feathers. 

Language 

Write  answers  to  these  questions :  What  fowls  are 
plucked  to  furnish  us  with  pillows  and  feather  beds  ?  Where 
do  we  get  ostrich  feathei:s  ?  Where  and  how  are  the  birds 
and  wings  secured  that  are  used  as  trimming  on  hats? 
Where  do  the  large  quills  come  from  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
wrong  to  kill  birds  to  use  in  this  way  ? 

Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  take  feathers  from  geese, 
ducks,  and  chickens  for  pillows?     If  not,  why  not?- — SeL 


Greetings 

A  Physical  Exercise 

Fanny  L.  Johnson 
I 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street, 
Whom  do  you  think  I  chanced  to  meet? 
A  soldier  brave,  so  straight  and  tall, 
With  sword,  and  uniform,  and  all. 
He  said,  "  How  do  you  do?  " 

2 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street, 
Whom  do  think  I  chanced  to  meet? 
I  met  a  jolly  sailor  boy„ 
Who  greeted  me  with  shouts  of  joy. 
And  said,  "  How  do  you  do?  " 

3 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  chanced  to  meet? 
A  lady  fair,  who  bowed,  and  smiled 
In  kindly  greeting  to  each  child. 
Saying,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 

4 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  enhanced  to  meet? 
A  gentleman  in  suit  of  gray, 
Who,  as  he  passed  across  the  way. 
Said,  "  How  do  you  do?  " 


As  I  was  going  down  the  street. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  chanced  to  meet? 
A  Frenchman,  who  was  talking  fast. 
But  bowed  politely  as  he  p^sed, 
Saying,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 

6 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  chanced  to  meet? 
A  little  maid  from  o'er  the  sea, 
In  Norway  her  home  psed  to  be. 
She  said,  "  How  do  you  do?  " 

7 
As  I  was  going  down  the  street, 
Whom  do  you  think  I  chanced  to  meet? 
A  visitor  from  far  Japan, 
Who  bowed,  and  bowed,  and  waved  her  fan, 
Saying,  "  How  do  you  do  ? " 

8 
When  my  great  grandma  walked  the  street. 
And  any  friend  she  chanced  to  meet. 
You  really  could  not  see  her  face, 
She  bowed  with  so  much  stately  grace 
As  she  said,  *'  How  do  you  do?  " 

9 
And  so  whoever  walks  the  street. 
In  his  own  way  his  friends  will  greet ; 
But  always  through  the  outward  sign 
The  same  true  friendliness  will  shine 
As  we  Say,  "  How  do  you  do? " 

Directions 

The  children  stand  in  the  aisles;  the  first  child  in  every  aisle,  and 
every  other  child  after,  turns  toward  the  hack  of  the  room,  so  that  the 
children  are  standing  in  pairs,  facing  each  other. 

1st  verse  Children  recite  as  if  talking  to  each  other,  and  at  the  last 
line  give  the  soldier's  salute. 

2  When  reciting  last  line  shake  bands  heartily. 

3  Bow  the  head  and  smile. 

4  Make  the  motion  of  lifting  the  bat  from  the  head. 

5  The  Frenchman  bows  from  his  waist,  with  right  band  on  the  heart. 
6 1   Make  a  peasant's  courtesy.    This  is  done  by  simply  bending  the 

knees  quickly,  keeping  the  body  erect. 

7  Bend  the  knees  very  slowly  until  kneeling  position  is  reached,  and 
tbbn  bow  the  bead  to  the  ground,  in  Japanese  fashion.  The  action  of 
waving  the  fan  should  be  kept  up  by  the  right  hand  all  through  the 
exercise.     Begin  to  bend  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  line. 

8  Girls— step  to  left  with  left  foot;  place  right  foot  on  toes  a  little 
behind  the  left,  bend  both  knees  until  the  right  knee  rests  on  the  ankle 
of  the  left,  at  the  same  time  bowing  from  the  waist  as  low  as  possible. 
Repeat  with  opposite  foot  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.  Boys — keep 
knees  straight,  place  hand  on  heart  and  bow  as  low  as  possible. 

9  The  last  verse  is  recited  without  any  motions. 


The  School-boy  of  1903 

"Tommy,  have  you  been  vaccinated?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  had  your  vermiform  appendix  removed?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  a  certificate  of  inoculation  for  the  croup, 
chicken-pox,  and  measles?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

*•  Is  your  lunch  put  up  in  Dr.  Koch's  patent  antiseptic 
dinner-pail?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

'/  Have  you  your  own  sanitary  , slate-rag  and  disinfected 
drinking-cup? 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  wear  a  camphor-bag  round  your  throat,  a  col- 
lapsible life-belt,  and  insulated  rubber  heels  for  ck)ssing  the 
trolley  line  ?  " 

"  All  of  these." 

"  And  a  life  assurance  policy  against  all  the  encroach- 
ments of  old  age  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

*'  Then  you  may  hang  your  cap  on  the  insulated  peg  and 
proceed  to  learn  along  sanitary  lines." 
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A  Christmas  Scene 


Esther  White 

In  our  efforts  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  of 
willingness  to  give  and  make  others  happy,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  overdo  and  make  the  Christmas  story  seem  prosy 
to  the  child.  If  so,  we  are  apt  to  destroy  the  spirit  that  we" 
aim  to  cultivate.  We  must  not  ignore  what  has  been  per- 
haps, his  whole  pleasure  and  thought  heretofore,  that  is,  the 
Christmas  tree  and  Santa  Claus.  Last  year  while  we  were 
studying  the  story  of  Christmas,  we  made  a  Christmas  scene 
in  the  sand  table. 

We  got  some  evergreen  branches  and  arranged  them  to 
form  a  tree.  We  fastened  this  tree  securely  in  one  corner 
of  the  sand  table.  The  pupils  made  pink  and  white  paper 
chains,  to  decorate  the  tree  with.  This  was  to  be  a  play 
Christmas  tree,  so  we  cut  apples,  oranges,  stockings,  stars, 
etc.,  from  colored  papers  and  hung  these  on  a  tree.  In  our 
construction  work,  we  had  learned  to  make  boxes,  baskets, 
and  sleds,  so  we  made  these  for  presents  also.       ^ 

When  the  tree  was  completed  some  one  suggested  that 
we  have  a  Santa  Claus.  I  drew  an  outline  of  Santa  on 
heavy  paper.  One  of  the  pupils  cut  this  out  and  with  the 
assistance  of  several  others,  Santa  was  appropriately  dressed. 
His  clothes  were  made  of  colored  paper  and  pasted  onto 
the  form.  Then  a  standard  was  pasted  at  his  back  so  that 
he  could  stand  by  the  tree.  Now  we  wanted  a  ladder. 
The  making  of  this  ladder  furnished  busy  work  for  two 
pupils  during  a  recitation.  The  ladder  was  one  foot  long 
and  the  steps  were  two  inches  apart.  We  made  it  of  blue 
blotting  paper,  and  we  placed  it  so  that  it  leaned  against 
the  tree. 

Now  we  needed  a  reindeer  and  a  sled.  We  made  a  large 
sled  similar  to  the  small  sleds  that  we  made  and  filled  it 
with  presents,  such  as  dolls,  horns,  balls,  etc.,  which  the 
pupils  cut  from  paper.  For  some  time  we  couldn't  get  any 
reindeer,  but  the  pupils  were  on  the  lookout  and  finally  two 
were  found  that  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  They  cut 
these  pictures  of  the  reindeer  from  covers  of  two  December 
magazines,  then  pasted  them  on  heavy  paper.  They  then 
cut  them  from  the  heavy  paper,  and  pasted  a  standard  to 
the  back  of  each.  They  placed  the  reindeer  in  line,  in 
front  of  the  sled,  and  hitched  them  to  the  sled  with  red 
paper  harness.     This  completed  the  scene  in  the  saiid  table. 

The  making  of  this  scene  furnished  material  for  a  great 
deal  of  busy  work  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Of  course 
this  was  a  real  play  tree,  we  did  not  give  the  presents  to 
any  one,  but  we  played  that  we  were  making  them  for  some 
one.  Whenever  a  child  made  anything  for  the  tree  he  had 
the  privilege  of  telling  us  for  whom  he  made  the  present. 
Sometimes  the  present  was  made  for  some  one  of  the  family. 
Again,  something  was  made  for  some  character  in  a  story. 
Several  presents  were  made  for  the  "  Little  Match  Girl." 
One  little  pupil  always  made  her  presents  for  a  little  colored 
girl  who  had  lost  her  mamma. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  each  child  made  two  real 
presents  to  give  away,  but  I  think  the  play  tree  was  a  help 
in  cultivating  the  real  Christmas  spirit. 


Welcome  to  Santa  Claus 

(Music— "  Upidec") 

The  shades  of  Christmas  Eve  fell  fast. 
Hear  the  bells,  cheery  bells. 

As  down  from  Christmas  town  they  passed 
Hear  the  cheery  bells. 

Old  Santa  Claus  and  all  his  train — 

The  bells  rang  over  hill  and  plain. 
Cheery,  cheery  Christmas  bells, 
Christmas  bells,  Christmas  bells. 
Cheery,  cheery  Christmas  bells. 
Cheery  Christmas  bells. 

His  cheeks  are  red  as  roses  are. 

Hear  the  bells,  jolly  bells, 
His  blue  eyes  gleam,  each  like  a  star. 


Hear  the  jolly  bells. 
He  comes,  he  comes—  we  haste  to  greet, 
The  bells  ring  ever  clear  and  sweet. 
Welcome,  welcome,  Santa  Claus, 
Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
Welcome,  welcome,  Santa  Claus, 
Welcome,  Santa  Claus. — SeL 


Christmas  Day 

Mamie  ALSoy  Knight 

(May  b«  given  by  six  or  eight  little  girls  in  white  nightgowns.) 

First: 

^  Tis  almost  Christmas  Day, 
3  Down  comes  the  snow  \ 
Falling  so  very  fast, 
3  Oh  !  dear  me  —  oh  ! 


Second: 


When,  will  the  snowflakes  stop  ? 
^  Oh  I  look  and  see  — 
^  Now  only  just  a  few, 
^  One,  two  akid  three. 


Third: 


Fourth . 


Fifth : 


Sixth . 


Seventh . 


Now  it  has  wholly  stopped, 
^  How  pretty  —  my  ! 
®  Looks  like  a  big  white  cloud 
^  Down  from  the  sky. 

^^  Then  all  the  stars  come  out. 

Twinkle  and  peep ; 
*^  Blink,  'cause  it's  time  for  us 

To  go  to  sleep. 

1^2  Two  little  curly  heads 

Sleeping  at  night ; 
*3  Two  little  pairs  of  eyes 

Closed,  oh  !  so  tight. 

Up  comes  the  morning  sun, 
^^  Open  each  eye ; 
*^  Up  come  two  curly  heads, 
^^  What  do  they  spy? 

^■^  Two  stockings  filled  so  high, 

What  do  they  say  ? 
18  "  Oh  !  Merry  Christmas  all, 

'Tis  Christmas  Day." 

Motions 

Each  word  should  be  said  slowly  and  distinctly. 

1  Point  forefinger  of  right  hand  at  audience. 

2  Hands  raised  in  front,  then  slowly  falling  with  fingers  moving  to 
imitate  falling  snow. 

3  Hands  up  at   shoulders,  and  suddenly  drop   hands   and  head  as 
though  in  despair. 

4  Right  hand  upward  and  outward  in  graceful  attitude. 

5  Right  hand  remain  same  as  in  4  and  left  hand  upward  and  outivard. 

6  Count  on  left  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

7  f lands  clasped  in  front  of  right  shoulder. 

8  Hands  clasped  over  head  looking  upward. 

9  Hands  swung  outward  and  down  in  circle. 

10  Hands  thrown  upward  and  outward  and  look  upward. 

1 1  Blink  eyes  slowly. 

12  Heads  bending  over,  eyes  closed. 

13  One  Bnger  on  each  eye. 

14  First  take  away  right  finger,  then  left,  and  open  eyes. 

15  Heads  up. 

16  Eyes  wide  open,  point  right  forefinger  forward. 

17  Hands  extended  outward,  palms  downward. 

18  Hands  rained  excitedly,  and  all  go  tripping  ofT  the  platform. 


Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  milc-a. — Shakespeare 
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Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest     IV 

Bears 


A' 


Gertrude  Moorb 

WAY  up  in  the  woods  of  Maine  and  Canada  lives  a 

black  bear.     He  is  a  great  glossy  fellow.     He  has 

^  sharp  white   teeth  and   sharp  black  claws.      The 

Indians  call  him  Mooween.      If  you  could   know 

Mboween,  as  he  lives  alone  by  himself  in  the  great  woods, 

you  would  know  a  bear  at  his  very  best. 

Perhaps  because  he  doesn't  care  to  see  you,  a  bear  is 
given  weak,  near-sighted  eyes.  His  keen  nose  and  sharp 
ears  tell  him  all  about  your  comings  and  goings. 

Should  you  meet  a  bear  out  for  a  vi^alk  in  his  own  woods, 
you  probably  won't  have  much  time  to  study  him.  It  is 
said  that  he  always  has  several  plans  of  getting  away  from 
you  inside  his  head.  ^  Just  what  he  will  decide  to  do  depends 
much  vpon  what  you  do  yourself.  He  sizes  you  up.  If 
you  are  frightened,  he  puts  on  a  bold  face  and  stands  his 
ground.  If  you  meet  his  gaze  with  no  signs  of  fear,  he 
usually  walks  quietly  away.  Shout  at  him.  Flourish  your 
stick.  In  a  minute  he  will  turn  and  rush  away.  Where 
there  was  a  bear  there  will  be  only  a  flying  set  of  feet  and  a 
'  a  shower  of  chips  and  stones. 

So  you  see,  in  spite  of  his  name,  which  suggests  dreadful 
things,  in  spite  of  his  cruel  daws  and  terrible  teeth,  which 
could  tear  you  to  shreds,  in  spite  of  his  great  sti;ong  arms, 
-which  could  crush  you  to  death,  an  ordinary  bear  is  really  a 
timid  fellow.  He  likes  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  woods. 
All  he  asks  of  you  is  to  leave  him  alone. 

Cubs 

Bear  cubs  look  like  great  clumsy  black  kittens.  They  are 
brimful  of  fun  and  frolic.  They  watch  every  movement  of 
their  big  mother  and  mimic  her  in  the  drollest  way.  Some- 
times they  play  real  monkey- tricks  on  her.  If  she  is  good- 
natured,  she  licks  them  with  her  tongue  and  seems  to  like 
the  fun.  Sometimes  she  feels  cross.  Then  she  cuffs  her 
children  with  her  great  paws. 

Cubs,  sometimes,  stand  up  on  their  hind'  legs  and  box. 
fike  'big  blows  at  each  other  with  their  pudgy  paws. 
They  have  wrestling  matches.  When  ope  goes  down,  the 
other  fellow  stands  over  him.  He  takes  him  by  the  throat, 
growls,  and  pretends  to  be  very  fierce. 

It  is  said  that  cubs  sometimes  play  a  game  something  like 
hide-and-seek  with  their  mother.  While  she  is  away  from 
home,  they  run  away  and  hide.  When  she  comes  back, 
she  may  coax  and  she  may  scold.  Those  naughty  cubs 
will  not  come  to  her.     She  must  go  and  hunt  them  up. 

The  mother  bear  takes  great  care  of  her  little  black 
babies.  She  teaches  them  all  about  the  scents  and  sounds 
of  the  woods— and  just  what  ones  mean  danger.  When 
they  are  still  very  young,  she  takes  them  between  her  teeth, 
carries  them  to  a  brook  or  pond,  and  gives  them  a  thorough 
bath.  The  water  is  cold.  The  cubs  kick  and  struggle  and 
splutter.  Little  the  mother  cares.  She  dips  them  and 
souses  them.    Then  she  puts  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Often  she  has  help  in  taking  care  of  her  babies. 
A  bear  joins  the  family.  He  is  larger  than  a  cub,  but  not 
fully  grown.  He  is  the  older  brother  of  the  cubs.  Last 
year  he  was  only  a  cub  himself. 

He  helps  teach  the  cubs  to  run  swiftly,  to  swim,  and  to  • 
climb.     He  i^'t  always  as  patient  as  the  mother  bear.     Big 
brothers  aren't  often.     When  he  gets  cross  with  the  little 
ones,  or  teases  them,  the  mother  bear  boxes  his  ears  just  as 
she  did  when  he  was  a  cub. 

Food 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  bears  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
about  the  woods.  They  eat  until  they  can  eat  no  more. 
Then  they  sleep.  When  they  wake  up,  they  begin  to  tramp 
and  eat  again. 

They  eat  whatever  the  woods  offer — roots,  plants,  leave?, 


nuts,  and  berries.  Sometimes  they  visit  near-by  gardens  and 
help  themselves  to  ripe  vegetables.  They  even  dig  up  and 
eat  the  farmer^s  potatoes. 

When  plant  food  is  scarce,  they  kill  and  eat  other  animals 
— wood- mice,  rabbits,  caribous — anything  they  can  lay  their 
great  paws  on. 

Bruin  is  a  fine  fisherman.  He  sits  on  the  shore  of  a  shal- 
low stream  and  waits,  silent  and  wary.  A  quick  flash — a 
gleam  of  gold-red  in  the  water.  Out  flies  Bruin's  paw. 
The  next  instant  the  fish  lies  on  the  shore. 

A  bear  likes  all  manner  of  sweet  things.  Best  of  all,  per- 
haps, he  enjoys  the  honey  he  steals  away  from  the  bees. 
And  he  likes  something  elste  as  sour  as  honey  is  sweet.  He 
comes  to  an  old  rotten  log.  He  sniffs  the  air  like  a  hungry 
school-boy.      He   lays  the   log  open.      From  one  end  to 


Bear  and  cubs 


Nothing  is  nicer 


the  other  he  runs  his  great  greedy  tongue, 
for  him  than  plenty  of  red  ants. 

In  the  Berry  Bushes 

Bears  like  berries  of  all  kinds.  Once  a  big  bear  took  her 
family  blackberrying.  It  was  hard  picking.  Berries  were 
scarce  and  briers  were  thick.  At  last  in  a  cleared  space, 
the  bears  came  upon  a  tin  pail  full  to  the  brim  of  luscious 
purple-black  fruit.  They  dragged  the  pail  away  into  the 
bushes.  What  a  picnic  they  had  !  They  were  eating  the 
last  of  their  feast  when  there  came  a  sound  which  made 
the  mother  throw  up  her  head,  sniff  the  air,  and  give  a  low 
cry  of  danger.  One  cub  wanted  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  poked  his  black  head  out  of  the  bushes.  But  he  drew 
it  back  again  and  ran  for  his  life. 

What  he  had  seen  was  a  number  of  hunters  and  guides. 
Some  of  them  were  dragging  a  dead  bear.  Two  were  lead- 
ing a  cub. 

The  men  didn't  stop  long  to  look  for  their  lost  pail  oi 
blackberries.  What  were  a  few  quarts  of  berries  to  a  beauti- 
ful black  bearskin?  It  had  been  great  sport,  too,  they 
thought,  killing  a  real  live  bear.  It  would  be  something  to 
tell  their  friends  in  the  city. 

It  seems  cruel,  doesn't  it,  that  a  man,  who  really  doesn't 
need  a  bearskin  or  bear  meat  or  any  part  of  a  bear,  should 
spend  his  time  in  shooting  bears  just  for  fun? 

And  the  cub — poor  little  fellow.  He  looked  at  the  green 
woods  as  he  went  along.  He  filled  his  nostrils  full  of  the 
scents  he  loved  so.     He  seemed   to  know  that  he  would 
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never  come  back.  If  he  had  known  all  about  the  life  he 
would  have  to  lead,  I  think  he  would  rather  have  been  dead 
like  the  other  bear.  He  would  be  sold.  He  would  be 
tamed  and  trained. 

He  would  have  to  walk  miles  along  dusty  roads.  Then 
on  street  corners,  tired  and  homesick,  he  would  be  made  to 
carry  a  musket  and  march.  He  would  be  made  to  go  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  taking  great  clumsy  steps  in  time 
to  a  tune  which  his  keeper  would  sing — cracking  his  whip 
meanwhile.  If  he  didn't  do  it  all  as  well  as  he  could  he 
would  be  whipped  and  kicked.  J^Iever  more  could  he  live 
the  big  free  out-of-door  life  he  was  made  to  live-^poor  little 
lonely  Bruin  ! 

When' a  Bear  is  Attacked  or  Wounded 

he  becomes  savage.  He  fights  for  his  life  with  great  keen- 
ness and  cunning.  When  her  little  ones  are  in  danger  the 
mother  bear  is  roused  to  a  fierce  frenzy.  She  will  do  any- 
thing, that  a  bear  can  do,  to  save  their  lives. 

Hibernation 

When  the  days  grow  short  and  cold,  bears  begin  to  think 
of  winter.  They  are  sleek  and  fat.  Their  fur  is  warm  and 
thick.  Thev  are  not  afraid  of  snow  and  storm  and  cold. 
But  they  know  that  for  months  the  woods  will  furnish  them 
no  food.  So  they  look  up  hollow  logs  or  caves,  crawl  inside, 
curl  up,  and  go  to  sleep,  to  sleep  all  through  the  long 
winter.  This  long  winter  nap  of  theirs  is  called  hiberna- 
tion. 

•  During  their  hibernation,  bears  suck  their  paws.  Haey  don't 
do  this  to  keep  from  starving,  as  some  people  think.  They 
need  no  food  at  this  time.  But  all  summer  long,  up  hill  and 
down,  over  stones  and  brambles,  through  wet  places  and  dry 
places,  those  faithful  feet  have  carried  their  heavy  bodies. 
The  outside  skin  is  old  and  dry  and  cracked  and  worn  out. 
The  bears  help  it  to  come  of!  by  sucking  it.  By  spring  a 
fine  new  skin  will  have  grown  in  its  place.- 

A  bear's  breath  is  so  hot  that  it  often  melts  a  place  in  the 
snow  around  the  open  end  of  the  log.  In  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring,  the  bears  wake,  and  crawl  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. With  the  mother  bear  come  two  new*  little  cubs. 
They  were  bom  to  her  in  the  old  log  during  the  winter. 

Story 

One  night  —  a  crisp,  cold  night,  all  stars  and  snow  —  Joe 
and  his  bit  of  a  sister,  Bess,  made  maple  ta^y. 

It  was  the  kind  which  must  be  stirred  and  stirred  until  it 
thickens  into  a  golden,  creamy  mass.  Then  it  must  be  cut 
into  crisp  toothsome  squares  which  melt  away  in  sweetness 
in  your  mouth. 

WdU,  the  sirup  had  boiled  and  boiled  and  boiled. 

The  old  black  kettle  with  the  crack  in  it  had  held 
together. 

Bess  couldn't  wait  another  minute  for  the  candy  to  be 
done.  So  Joe  took  the  kettle  from  the  fire  and  began  to 
stir.  The  kitchen  was  too  hot.  Joe  put  Bess  in  her  high 
chair  at  the  window.  Then  he  went  outside  to  finish  his 
candy  making..  All  went  well  until  Bess  leaned  too  far 
forward  because  she  must  see  how  the  candy  was  getting  on. 
The  chair  leaned  too.  Bess  fell  out  with  a  scream.  The 
chair  fell  on  top  of  her  with  a  crash.  Mother  came.  Joe 
set  down, the  kettle  and  came  too.  He  picked  up  the  chair. 
He  brought  the  witch  hazel  battle  and  some  brown  paper 
and  hot  water  and  ever  so  many  things.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  Bess  stopped  crying  and  wanted  some  candy. 

Joe  ran  out  of  doors.  The  candy  was  gone  —  kettle  and 
all.  There  was  nothing  left  to  tell  that  there  had  ever  been 
any  candy  save  the  big  circle  in  the  snow  where  the  kettle 
had  stood  and  —  some  large  tracks. 

Joe  knelt  down.  He  looked  carefully  at  the  tracks.  Had 
Jerry  stolen  up  and  played  a  trick  on  him  ?  There  was  the 
print  of  a  sole  and  five  toes.  But  they  were  much  too  large 
for  Jerry's  feet.  Besides,  would  Jerry  go  barefoot  on  such  a 
night?  And  besides  —  Joe  looked  more  closely  —  did  a 
boy's  feet  have  sharp  claws  on  each  toe?  It  couldn't  be 
Jerry.  And  there  were  only  two  little  homes,  Joe's  and 
Jerry's,  on  the  mountain  side. 


If  you  have  ever  made  a  kettle  full  of  candy,  thinking  as 
each  bubble  burst,  how  good  it  was  going  to  be,  you  can 
think  just  how  anxious  Joe  was  to  find  the  thief  and  get 
back  the  stolen  sweets.  Mother  was  busy  with  Bess.  The 
moon's  big,  bright  face  was  just  looking  down  over  the 
mountain.  It  was  light  as  day.  Joe  set  out  to  follow  those 
queer  looking  tracks. 

He  tnidged  sturdily  along.  Suddenly  a  low  grunt,  or 
growl,  or  both  in  one,  brought  him  to  a  quick  halt.  Across 
the  road  was  the  thief  —  a  large  half-grown  brown  bean 
But  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  Joe  quite  forgot  to  be 
afraid  in  his  wonder  at  the  strange  sight.  For  on  that  bear's 
head  —  fitted  snugly  like  a  round  cap,  and  held  fast  by  the 
hardened  mass  of  candy  inside  —  was  the  big  black  kettle. 
The  bear  had  stuck  his  inquisitive  nose  into  the  kettle  to 
see  what  the  delicious  smelling  stuff  might  be.  The  kettle 
had  gone  onto  his  head.  And  there  it  had  stayed  and  still 
stayed  and  meant  to  stay  in  spite  of  the  bear's  frantic  efforts 
to  free  himself.  This  way  and  that  he.  lunged  and  plunged. 
He  threw  his  head  and  shook  it  wildly.  He  clutched  at  the 
air  with  his  great  paws.  Still  the  kettle  stuck  fast.  Its 
handle  hung  down  behind. 

At  a  safe  distance  Joe  watched  the  bear's  antics.  He 
doubled  up  with  laughter.  The  tear&  streamed  down  his 
cheeks.  If  only  Jerry  was  there.  Suddenly,  a  sharp  crack  I 
crack  !  rang  out.  The  bear  had  given  a  mighty  leap.  He 
had  struck  the  kettle  against  a  great  rock  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  It  snapped  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Part  of  the 
candy  went  with  it.  More  clung  in  sweet  sticky  strings  and 
crisp  chunks  to  the  bear's  brown  head.     But  he  was  free. 

Joe  didn't  wait  to  see  what  the  bear's  next  move  might 
be.  He  didn't  even  wait  to  finish  his  laugh.  For,  even  a 
toy  —  if  he  had  walked  about  with  a  kettle  of  candy  on  his 
head  —  might  become  cross.  Joe  thought  best  to  let  him 
get  goodnatured  by  himself.  He  ran  home  about  as  fast 
as  two  sturdy  legs  would  take  him. 

Next  morning  he  and  Jerry  went  to  the  great  rock. 
There  in  the  midst  of  big.  bear  tracks  lay  the  two  pieces  of 
the  kettle.  And  inside  and  outside,  it  was  scraped,  licked, 
scoured — there  was  not  one  crumb  of  the  candy  left  any- 
where 1 
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A  High  Ambition 
A.  w.  w. 

(Dialogue  for  four  boys) 

Say,  Freddie,  what  are  you  goin'  to  be 
When  you're  a  great  big  man  ? 

I'm  goin'  to  be  a  preacher,  Tom, 
And  preach  loud  as  I  can. 

And  Johnny,  what  you  goin'  to  be  ? 

I'm  not  a-makin'  fun. 
I'm  goin'  to  be  a  lawyer, 

A  real  splendif'rous  one. 

And  Bobby,  what  you  goin'  to  be  ? 

I  hope  you'll  tell  me  true. 
Why  !  I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor 

And  make  some  pills  for  you. 


Freddy^  Johnny^  and  Bobby  {in  concert) 

We've  told  you  all  about  our  plans, 

Now  let  us  quickly  see. 
When  you're  a  great  big  man,  Tom, 

What  are  you  going  to  be  ? 

Tom  {triumphantly) 

Well !  lawyers  are  quite  learned, 

And  preachers  dignified. 
And  doctors  hold  their  heads  so  straight 

They  never  turn  aside. 
.  But  I  shall  be  the  best  of  all, 

I  know  I  shall,  because, 
When  Pm  a  man,  I'm  goin'  to  be 


A  fine,  big  Santa  Claus  ! 
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Little  Gifts  from  Little  Hands 

Mary  Catherine  Judd 
"  The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare," 

is  never  so  true  as  at  Christmas  time.  Primary  teachers  know  much  less,  usually,  of 
the  home  life  of  their  pupils  than  do  kindergartners,  for  they  have  much  less  time  to 
make  social  or  business  calls  upon  parents.  But  sometimes  they  learn  with  more  or 
less  surprise,  of  the  value  most  mothers,  whether  rich  or  poor,  place  upon  the  handi- 
work of  their  little  ones. 

I  once  saw  on  the  down  town  office  desk  of  a  very  wealthy  man,  a  curious  paper 
weight.  It  was  a  three  inch  cube  of  potter's  clay,  not  very  exact  in  shape  but  on  one 
side  was  the  imprint  of  a  little  hand,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  one.  That  cube  was  worthless 
to  the  chance  visitor,  but  priceless  to  the  man  of  whom  some  had  said,  "  He  cares  for 
nothing  but  money."  Let  us  then  take  comfort  in  the  small  gifts  which  result  in  the 
short  time  each  may  spend  in  industrial  or  construction  work. 

We  all  know  what  an  incentive  to  better  modelling,  cutting,  painting,  or  drawing  is 
the  thought  given  the  pupil  that  the  result  will  be  used  by  him  as  a  gift  to  some  loved 
one.     Do  we  not  work  better  ourselves  with  the  same  thought  in  our  minds? 

For  first  grade  children  there  are  to  be  found  many  suggestions  for  gifts  in  the  simple 
affairs  cut,  folded,  or  sewed  at  this  season  in  ^the  kindergartens.  Some  that  may  be 
named  may  be  common  work  with  many  and  unknown  to  others,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  enough  helpful  hints  given  here  to  satisfy  the  reader. 

First  Grade  Gifts 

A  Pretty  Chain 

Mark  around  one  inch  circle  patterns  upon  colored  papers.  Cut  out  and  string 
upon  zephyr  of  same  or  harmonizing  color.  The  fibres  of  the  wool  will  hold  the  colored 
circles  at  regular  intervals  and  make  a  pretty  chain.  If  a  butterfly  pattern  instead  of 
circle  is  used  it  makes  a  very  dainty  decoration  for  Easter.  Hearts  are  appropriate  at 
Valentine  time  and  the  needle  threading,  knot  tying,  and  lessons  in  accurate  spacing 
make  this  a  satisfactory  work  for  little  hands  throughout  the  year. 

A  Japanese  Cherry  Blossom  Time 

Buy  a  few  sheets  of  pale  pink  tissue  paper.  Cut  out  two-inch  circles  from  two-inch 
squares  given  each  child.  Secure  a  bare  branch  of  apple,  plum,  or  other  fruit  tree. 
Place  together  two  or  three  pink  circles,  pinch  in  center,  and  fasten  these  to  the  twigs 
of  the  big  bare  branch  and  make  a  Japanese  cherry  blossom  time  in  your  school- room. 
The  older  pupils  will  tie  the  blossoms  to  the  unbroken  branch  and  you  should  have  as 
a  result  a  very  artistic  home  decoration,  one  for  which  many  dollars  are  sometimes  paid. 

Penwipers 

V      Let  the  pupils  bring  bits  of  woolen  cloth  or  the  teacher  may  buy  one  quartar  yard 

of  new  red  flannel  or  felt.     Cut  into  circles  of  graduated  sizes,  fasten  in  center  by  sewing 

or  by  brass  fastener,  and  have  penwipers  for  ready  use.     Secure  blotters  from  advertising 

firms,  free  for  the  postal  card  sent  for  them,  and  placing  two  blotters  together,  fasten 

your  penwiper  to  one  end  and  have  no  advertising  showing.    The  brass  fasteners  serve 

well  in  t^is  case. 

Needle-books 

Needle-books  made  in  the  simplest  way  of  bits  of  square  flannel  cut  and  sewed  by 
tiny  fingers  are  much  loved  by  some  fond  mothers.  Circles  of  flannel  or  other 
cloth  fastened  together  at  one  place,  are  used  by  the  grandmother  when  she  wipes  her 
spectacles.  Only  pretty  colors  need  be  chosen  of  the  many /bits  of  cloth  brought  in, 
and  if  care  is  used,  no  feelings  will  be  hurt. 

Weaving 

If  raffia  is  furnished  or  bought,  mat  ;  little  looms  of  the  blank  paper  tablet  backs. 
Slit  these  down  one-half  inch  at  the  enc  s,  and  then  wind  on  the  raffia  threads  for  warp. 
Fasten  carefully  and  then  let  the  weaving  in  of  woof  J)egin.  One  color  is  best  in  these 
small  mats.  Sew  three  edges  together  when  mat  is  complete  and  make  a  little  handbag 
if  so  desired.     A  handle  can  be  easily  braided.     Little  stove  holders  of  Berlin  wool  may 
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be  made  upon  tablet  backs  in  the  same-way  or  by  piercing 
holes  at  regular -intervals  near  the  end  of  the  cardboard. 
Children  like  very  much  to  weave  in  this  manner. 

Pminted  Boxes 
Teach  the  pupils  with  some  inexpensive  p^per  how  to  fold 
and  to  paste  comers  of  some  simply  made  square  box. 
Make  a  smaller  one  for  a  cover  and  place  the  two  together. 
When  expert  at  this  box  making,  use  thin  water-color  paper 
of  very  little  cost  to  teacher,  pupil,  or  parent,  and  make  the 
same  shaped  box  with  cover,  in  the  most  dainty,  perfect  way 
possible.  Strive  for  excellence  in  all  things,  but  with  this 
most  of  all.  Let  those  little  ones  who  can  paint,  now  try  to 
decorate  with  water-colors  either  the  box  cover  or  a  wee  bit 
of  paper  to  be  pasted  upon  it.  Most  exquisite  little  candy 
boxes  have  thus  been  made  by  first  grade  pupils  of  delicate 
touch. 

Second  Grade  Gifts 

Christmas  Bells 

Cut  out  from  either  rM  or  white  cardboard  Christmas 
bells  as  perfectly  shaped  as  possible.  Let  each  have  a  sym- 
metrical pattern  to  draw  around  to  secure  accurate  shape. 
Have  the  bells  as  large  as  the  writing  paper  will  require. 
Write  upon  three  or  more  sheets  of  paper  some  Christmas 
letter  or  greeting.  Leave  a*  blank  leaf  at  front  and  back  of 
booklet  and  use  the  cardboard  bells  for  cover.  Use  but 
little  decoration  on  cover,  and  tie  with  red  or  white  cord. 
Eugene  Field's  poetn,  "Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring?" 
is  suggested  for  the  writing. 

Ratun  and  Raffia 

Make  two  circular  mats  of  rattan  and  raffia  according  to 

any  pattern  you  may  know.     Have  one  mat  smaller  than  the 

other  and  fasten  them  together  at  the  right  and  left  edges 

for  a  whisk  broom  holder.     Suspend  by  a  pretty  cord.     Do 

not  use  ribbon  in  tnany  ways  for  school  work.     Notice  the 

constant  use  of  cords  in  toleable  articles  at  stores.     It  lasts 

longer  and  is  not  so  worthless  as  ribbons.     Make  rattan 

table  mats  of  some  simple  star  center  pattern.     Sopcietiraes 

pupils  manage  to  wbrk  well  enough  to  sell  these  when  made 

at  home  and  material  is  bought  by  themselves.     Use  only 

the  simplest  patterns  for  rattan  or  raffia  in  second  or  third 

grade.     Do  not  attempt  work  beyond  the  pupils'  power  to 

do  well. 

Rugs  and  Cushions 

Country  teachers  can  make  a  name  for  themselves  by 

utilizing  the  leaves  of  the  cat  tail  flags  and  the  coarser  marsh 

grasses  in  the  making  of  braided  or  simply  woven  rugs  and 

cushions.     Invent  your  own  loom  and  patterns.    Combine 

original  ideas  with  the  raffia  and  rattan  work  yoti  may  have 

seen  in  exhibit  or  in  pictures,  and  strive  to  equal  the  Indian 

women  who  train  themselves  and  their  little  ones  to  use  the 

materials  Nature  furnishes  them  without  stint.     Many  gifts 

of  braided  baskets  of  flag  leaves  and  grasses  could  be  made 

in  the  rural  schools  at  this  season  if  the  teacher  would  lead 

in  the  making. 

Modeling 

Let  the  pupils  model  in  clay,  cubes,  hemispheres,  or 
plinths  of  large  size  to  be  used  for  paper  weights  and  for 
other  purposes.  If  a  blue  clay  bank  is  in  your  neighborhood 
utilize  its  resources  next  September  and  have  some  things 
saved  for  Christmas.  Potter's  clay  is  almost  a  gift  when 
you  are  near  a  pottery  or  within  a  hundred ^miles  of  one, 
for  freight  charges  are  not  usuaUy  enormous  per  fifty  pounds. 
If  convenient  to  a  kiln  make  some  things  worth  baking  and 
admire  them  for  years  afterward. 

Weaving  Doll  Blankets 

In  Minneapolis,  looms  are  sold  to  pupils  at  the  rate  of 
one  dime  each.  Upon  these  simple  one-foot  looms  have 
been  made  some  very  desirable  little  rugs.  Brown  carpet 
warp  was  used,  with  exquisitely  colored  yarns  from  an  East- 
em  carpet  factory,  for  the  filling.  Advanced  first  grade 
'  pupils  and  those  in  second  grade  did  the  weaving  with  good 
results.  Time  spent  was  forty-five  minutes  after  recess  on 
Friday  afternoons.  Doll  blankets  of  white,  pink,  soft  grays, 
and  bright  rcda  were  made  in  all  second  grade  rooms. 


When  you  jwatch  a  street  gamin  with  paper  protectors  on 
sleeves,  a  white  bit  of  an  apron,  and  face  scrubbed  until 
it  shines  as  bright  as  his  hands  just  cleaned  with  Sapolio, 
working  intently  on  a  snow-white  doll  blanket  with  narrow 
border  of  pink,  you  feel  as  if  some  magic  wand  had  been 
waved  over  his  head.  There  was  an  incentive — a  strong 
one — and  it  was  his  love  for  color  and  daintiness.  He 
chose  white,  and  he  chose  the  pink  for  the  border^  because 
each  pupil  always  chooses  what  he  wants  to  work  with 
from  the  school  supplv  of  zephyrs.  And  Ikey  Cohen 
kept  that  blanket  spotless  to  its  finish,  for  I  saw  him  and 
know  the  result.  Little  Ike's  hair  became  smooth,  his  face 
white  but  for  its  tan,  his  clothing  cleaner  throughout  the 
week  and  his  manners  and  morals  improved  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  white  blanket  which  came  to  him  only  on  Friday 
after  recess.  It  was  a  mighty  uplift  for  him  and  his  comer 
of  the  schoolroom. 

Silkolene  Rugs 

Oil  the  same  small  looms  are  often  made  mgs  of  silkoline 
cut  into  Inch  wide  bias  strips  and  allowed  to  fringe  to  its 
utmost  possibility.  The  result  is  a  furry  looking  Turkish  rug 
effect,  as  the  gay  colors  of  the  cloth  hide  themselves  in  inter- 
mingled hues.  Rugs  of  raffia  with  narrow  borders  similar  to 
the  tiny  blanket^  borders  are  also  woven  by  the  pupils. 
Colors  and  work  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Three  samples  of  room  work  are  sent  in  to  the  supervisor  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  No  hurry  is 'allowed  to  torment  the 
child  or  mar  its  pleasure  in  the  work. 

Third  Grade 

Copies  of  Indian  Pottery 

Some  specimens  of  copies  in  clay  of  American  Indian 
pottery  were  seen  in  a  Chicago  school.  Indian  curios  of 
this  sort  were  secured,  and  vases,  dolls,  pitchers,  and  other 
objects,  in  good  size,  some  six  inches  in  height  and  some 
larger  were  made  by  the  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils. 
These  were  also  colored  with  thick  water-color  paints  in 
imitation  of  the  Indian  coloring.  The  results  were. surpris- 
ingly good  to  those  who  are  fond  of  such  curios.  Hints  of 
history,  sociology,  and  geography  must  have  come  when 
these  things  were  wrought  by  these  later  Atnericans. 

Portfolios 

Portfolios  seem  rather  elaborate  to  make,  but  when  taken 
a  lesson  at  a  time,  the  result  will  prove  more  than  satistac* 
tory.  After  previous  experiments  upon  tablet  backs  and 
coarse  material,  choose,  when  making  the  Christmas  port- 
folio, two  duplicate  pieces  of  cardboard,  suitable  in  size  for 
pictures  or  writing  to  be  enclosed.  Cover  back  with  white 
or  other  colored  leatherette,  letting  the  edges  come  over  the  * 
cardboard  edges.  Cover  these  with  harmonizing  lining  paper 
on  the  inside.  Paste  a  strip  of  cloth  down  the  back. 
Cover  this  outside  and  inside  with  paper-like  cover  or  lining. 
Tie  the  portfolio  with  cords  at  upper  edge.  In  this  portfolio 
place  water-color  sketches  well  mounted  on  white  or  tinted 
paper,  for  these  will  have  been  saved  throughout  the  term's 
painting  lessons.  Or,  perhaps,  four  or  five  well  written 
papers  saved  from  work  required  during  the  previous  months, 
will  give  more  pleasure.  Little  stories  written  after  a  trip  to 
the  park,  studies  of  birds  or  animals,  re- told  tales  from 
books,  and  similar  work  is  pleasing  to  parents  and  a  pleasant 
souvenir. 

Bead  Work.    'Sloyd.     Birch  Bark 

iilaffia  and  rattan  baskets,  mats,  or  bags  of  raffia  alone  are 
always  acceptable  gifts.  Raffia  belts  made  like  the  shoe 
string  belts  are  now  somewhat  out  of  vogue,  but  some  still 
desire  to  make  them.  Bead-work  in  the  form  of  neck- 
chains,  fobs,  belts,  and  bags  is  a  delight  to  children  and  to 
parents,  but  beware  of  the  danger  to  eyes  and  bended  backs. 
If  sloyd  has  made  its  way  into  third  grade  be  sure  the  boys 
have  some  gift  ready  for  this  season.  More  than  one  truant 
has  been  prevented  from  spending  a  stolen  hour  on  the 
street  because  he  knew  that  if  he  were  in  his  seat  at  school 
he  might  use  the  knife  and  measure  wood  "  like  a  real  car- 
penter." Let  him  work  on,  knowing  that  even  his  gift  will 
be  appreciated  by  bi9  teacher  and  parent    And  with  this 
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wood  cutting  comes  the  remembrance  of  birch,  bark  possi- 
bilities. Many  a  northern  woodyard  contains  quantities  of 
this  beautiful  paper-like  wood  covering.  Let  the  boys  and 
'  the  girls  secure  sheets  of  this,  and  peeling  it  down  to  its  per- 
fection, use  it  for  dainty  book  covers  and  envelopes.  Use 
the  heavier  bark  for  baskets,  fastening  the  corners  with 
raffia  or  other  strings.  Study  the  birch  bark  articles  offered 
in  stores  at  this  season  and  get  a  multitude  of  ideas  and  let 
the  boys  work  at  them.  Just  as  out  of  rattan  and  raffia  are 
made  jardiniere  cases,  whikk  broom  holders,  boxes,  doll 
carriages,  and  bedsteads,  so  may  th^  birch  bark  be  used  and 
many  2^  little  one  at  home  be  made  happier  from  the  fact 
that  brother's  or  sister's  fingers  have  been  trained  and  their 
eyes  taught  to  see  new  beauties  in  common  things. 

For  the  best  part  of  this,  gift  making  is,  after  all,  its  result 
upon  the  giver,  whether  six  or  sixty  years  old.  Fingers 
trained  means  eyes  and  mental  faculties  trained.  Thoughts 
and  work  for  others  means  less  thought  of  ourselves.  Less 
selfishness  means  less  discontent, 

"  And  a  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,"  cried  Tiny  Tim. 


Christmas  Eve 

6od  bless  the  little  stockings  aU  over  the  land  to-night 
Hon?  in  the  choicest  corners,  in  the  glory  of  crimson  light. 
The  tiny  scarlet  stocliin^s,  -with  a  bole  in  the  heel  and  toe, 
Worn  by  the  wonderful  journeys  that  the  darlings  have  to  go. 
And  Heaven  pity  the  children,  wherever  their  homes  may  be, 
Who  wake  at  the  first  gray  dawning,  an  enipty  stocking  to  see. 
^  Sel. 


W 


The  music  that  will  f  arlhest  reach 

And  cure  all  iU,  is  cordial  speech — Emerson 


Christmas  Giving 

Mary  £.  FitzGerald,  Chicago 

'HAT  are  you  going  to  give  your  children  for 
Christmas  this  year?"  said  Miss  Bird. 

"  Not  one  solitary  thing,"  said  Miss  Harrison 
impressively.      "1   discovered  last  year   that 
times  have  changed  since  the  blessedness  of  giving    was 
rated  above  the  blessedness  of  receiving." 

"  Why,  how  dreadful !  Christmas  is  a  time  to  make  chil- 
dren happy !  How  can  you  let  Christmas  go  by  and  not 
remember  them,  and  give  them  something  to  remember?" 

"  That's  just  my  intention.  They'll  remember  it  all  right 
if  they  get  nothing,"  was  the  grim  answer. 

"  Why,  last  year  you  were  the  most  enthusiastic  one  in  the 
school.  Don't  you  remember  how  we  all  laughed  when 
your  eloquence  drove  Miss  Smith  down  town  and  made  her 
work  halt  the  night  filling  highly  colored  tissue  paper  bags 
with  candy  and  nuts?  " 

Miss  Harrison  smiled.  .  "  Yes,  I  remember,  but  I  also  re- 
member my  own  experience.  You  know  how  I  nearly 
reduced  myself  to  nervous  prostration,  making  pretty  gifts 
and  how  I  pressed  all  my  friends  into  the  service  ?  I  never 
told  you  the  sequel  because  it  was  a  very  sore  subject.  I 
tried  so  hard  to  suit,  not  only  the  child's  individual  taste,  but 
the  taste  of  its  parents. 

"  To  Mary  Maloney  I  gave  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Madonna,  beautifully  passe  partouted.  She  wept 
because  she  coveted  colored  Cassie's  ^ gorgeous  work-bag. 
Cassie  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  work-bag  and  cast  longing 
eyps  at  Jane's  crimson  hair  ribbons.  Jane  sighed,  when  she 
looked  at  Alice's  sachet-bag  and  held  it  to  her  nose,  com- 
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pletely  ignoring  her  ribbons.  So  it  was  all  the  way  through. 
I  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  by  some  evil  genius  to  give 
each  one  the  wrong  thing. 

"  It's  no  joke,  or  at  least  it  wasn't  then,"  she  said,  as  Miss 
Bird  laughed  heartily.  "  But  I  haven't  told  you  the  worst. 
I  had  some  accounting  with  the  parents.  I  had  to  explain 
to  Jane's  indignant  mother  why  1  bought  her  hair  ribbons. 
She'd  give  me  to  understand  she  could  afford  to  buy  her  own 
ribbons  and  the  reason  Jane's  braids  were  tied  with  a  shoe- 
string was  because  Jane  preferred  a  shoe-string."  Miss 
Harrison  looked  solemn,  although  her  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Well,  you  do  have  the  most  unique  experiences,"  said 
Miss  Bird.  "But  was  no  one  perfectly  happy?  You  must 
certainly  have  pleased  some  one." 

"  Yes,  I  pleased  two  that  I  know  of.  I  hadn't  provided 
anything  for  Peter  Hollister  because  he  had  been  out  of 
school  so  long,  and  only  appeared  the  last  day,  so  I  gave 
him  my  pearl-handled  knifei  I  don't  think  in  all  his  life  he 
will  ever  again  experience  such  rapture.  He  stayed  after 
school  to  tell  me  he  hadn't  come  to  get  anything  and 
offered  it  back.  Somehow  the  scene  in  *  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,'  where  Bob  and  Tom  have  a  fuss  and  Bob  throws 
back  to  Tom  the  knife  he  had  given  him  and  which  Tom 
leaves  lying  in  the  path  where  Bob  finds  it  when  he  comes 
creeping  back,  came  to  me  in  a  flash.  The  love  of  a  boy 
for  a  pocket-knife,  they  said,  is  beyond  belief  and  after  seeing 
the  look  in  Peter's  eyes  I  quite  believe  *  they '  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  for  once. 

"'You  didn't  mean  it  for  me,'  he  said,  'did  you,  Miss 
Harrison  ? ' 

" '  No,  Peter,  I  really  hadn't  thought  of  you  at  all,'  said  I, 
'  but  I'm  glad  one  pupil  likes  what  I  gave  him.  It  will  take 
away  the  bad  feeling  I  have  about  the  others.'  You  know 
Peter  is  something  of  a  trial,  Miss  Bird,  and  I  must  say  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  feeling  he  displayed. 

" '  I  always  wanted  a  pearl-handled  knife,'  he  said,  looking 
up  at  me  Actually  with  tears  in  his  eyes, '  but  I  never  thought 
I  would  really  and  truly  have  one.'  He  wears  it  attached  to 
a  chain  concealed  around  his  waist.  To  the  chain  is 
fastened  a  fine  wire  and  to  the  fine  wire  is  fastened  his  knife. 
I  thought  it  was  a  portion  of  a  chain  armor  first.  He  ex- 
plained that  boys  lost  their  knives  usually  by  standing  on 
their  heads  and  sometimes  '  kids  '  stole  them.  I  think  there 
wasn't  five  minutes  in  the  day  the  kbife  wasn't  in  his  hand. 
I  would  have  had  it  in  my  possession  many  a  time,  only  to 
unharness  him  would  have  taken  some  time." 

"  Poor  little  fellow  ! "  said  Miss  Bird ;  "  all  your  other 
disappointments  ought  to  have  been  counterbakinced  by 
that  boy's  happiness." 

"  Was  he  as  much  of  a  trial  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Yes,  more,  for  the  knife  was  added  to  his  arsenal  of  in- 
struments of  torture.  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  while  he  was 
just  as  troublesome,  he  somehow  or  other  always  came  to 
time  quicker  and  he  never  got  into  any  more  tempers. 
But  he  was  never  a  model,  I  assure  you,  so  don't  try  to 
make  a  story  out  of  it." 

"Well,  how  will  you  celebrate  Christmas,  then?  The 
principal  requires  something  to  be  done,  and  the  children 
expect  something." 

"  I've  thought  it  all  out.  The  room  will  be  beautifully 
decorated,  the  children  to  do  it,  every  child  taking  upon  him- 
self some  responsibility.  I  shall  have  a  program  with  ever 
so  many  dialogues,  so  that  every  child  may  have  a  part,  even 
if  it  is  only  a  thinking  one.  There  will  be  a  tree,  as  a 
decorative  feature  only,  dressed  by  the  children,  the  orna- 
ments lent  by  the  children,  and  afterwards  returned  for  use 
another  year.  For  constructive  work,  I  shall  have  prettily 
covered  candy  boxes,  or  maybe  silk  bags  for  the  girls,  each 
to  hold  about  an  ounce.  These  will  be  presented  to  the 
children  of  some  other  room. 
^  "  Every  story  read  will  be  to  emphasize  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing— not  one  word  about  receiving,  nor  not  one  thing  will 
they  receive  in  school." 

"  How  can  any  story  be  about  the  blessedness  of  giving 
with  the  receiving  left  out?  "  said  Miss  Bird,  teasingly. 

"Churches,  schools,  homes  just  cram  children  for  that 
one  day  and  the  famine  that  comes  after  seems  all   the 


harder  to  bear.  Now,  a  little  girl  from  another  school  gave 
me  an  idea  for  good  times  that  will  extend  through  the  year. 
I  mean  to  celebrate  the  children's  birthdays.  I'll  appoint 
a  committee  for  each  one,  and  some  little  gift,  perhaps  a 
party  with  a  birthday  cake  and  candles,  a  picnic,  or  some 
gentle  festivity  shall  mark  the  day.  It  may  not  be  a  success, 
but  I  am  going  to  try  it  anyway." 

"  Oh,  who  was  the  other  one  you  made  happy,  you  said 
there  were  two?"  inquired  Miss  Bird. 

"Jessie  Black.  I  gave  her  a  little  silver  bracelet  I  found. 
Her  wrists  were  always  decorated  with  strings  of  beads  or 
colored  silk  or  even  a  bit  of  tinsel  when  everything  else 
failed.  There  was  no  doubt  about  her«complete  satisfaction. 
It  looked  rather  queer  to  see  her  dilapidated  clothes  and  her 
jewelry.  She  tied  several  brass  articles  to  it  to  make  it 
jingle.  But  after  all  she  was  happy  and  a  gift  should  be  the 
cause  of  happiness." 

"  Miss  Harrison,"  said  Miss  Roach  coming  into  the  lunch- 
room, "I  sometimes  feel  that  you  and  your  enthusiasms 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
bestowing  any  Christmas  gifts  upon  the  children  until  this 
week  and  now  I  haven't  any  idea  of  what  to  give.  You 
seem  to  have  exhausted  the  supply." 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?  "  said  Miss  Harrison. 

"  Your  former  pupils  are  bringing  to  school  the  gifts  with 
which  you  enriched  them  last  year,   and  showing  them 
casually  to  me,  whether  as  a  reminder  or  as  a  suggestion,  I 
>  can't  tell." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  said  Miss  Harrison,  turning  to 
Miss  Bird. 

"  Tell  me  what?  "  said  Miss  .Bird. 

"  Why,*  that  it  is  the  receiving .  part  which  is  in  their 
minds.  They  want  some  one  to  have  the  blessedness  of 
giving  and  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  lesser  blessedness 
of  getting." 

"  You  are  absolutely  becoming  cynical,"  said  Miss  Roach. 
"  What  an  interpretation  to  put  upon  innocent  actions  I  I 
declare  you  don't  deserve  to  hear  the  lovely  things  the  chil- 
dren say.  Alice*  Berch  brought  a  sachet- bag  kept  religiously 
between  two  handkerchiefs  like  cheese  cloth,  which  she  uses 
on  special  occasions  and  washes  and  irons  herself.  I  sup- 
pose she  never  had  a  handkerchief  before  in  her  life.  Cassie 
Jones  brought  a  work-bag  with  a  cotton  cover  basted  care- 
fully over  it  and  in  it — well  I  won't  betray  any  secrets,  but  I 
think  you'll  be  happy  when  you  see  what's  in  it.  Peter  and 
his  knife  have  driven  me  to  the  point  of  distraction,  but  when 
he  showed  me  something  he  made  for  someone  he  adores, 
I  forgave  him  all  the  trouble  it  had  caused  me.  I  never 
intended  to  give  children  anything,  but  when  I  see  how  much 
they  think  of  jp^hat  is  given  them  I  feel  like  working  my 
fingers  to  the  bone." 

"  I  think  the  whole  trouble  last  Christmas  was  that  you 
were,  as  you  say,  on  the  point  of  nervous  prostration  and 
saw  everything  wrong,"  said  Miss  Bird.  "The  children 
probably  thought  they  had  eternity  to  admire  their  own 
things,  so  turned  their  attention  to  their  neighbor's  belong- 
ings and  you  took  their  actions  for  covetousness.  Aren't  you 
ashamed?  "  Miss  Harrison,  inattentive,  made  no  reply,  but 
sat  pausing  for  a  few  minutes.  "  I  wonder  if  Nettie  Laur- 
ence will  give  me  the  pattern  for  those  odd  shaped  sachets? 
Children  do  so  love  perfumes.  And  do  you  suppose  I  could 
get  a  dozen  silver  thimbles  at  a  reduced  rate  ?  " 

Miss  Bird  laughed  heartily  and  quoted, "  '  Consistency  is 
the  virtue  or  something  or  other  of  little  minds,'  and  no  one 
ever  accused  you  of  having  a  little  mind,  Kate  Harrison." 


Each  Giving  —  Each  Helping 

As  we  meet  and  touch,  each  day, 
The  many  travelers  on  oar  way, 
Let  every  such  brief  contact  be 
A  glorious  helpful  ministry — 
The  contact  of  the  soil  and  seed, 
Each  giving  to  the  other's  need, 
Each  helping  on  the  other's  best. 
And  blessing  each  as  well  as  blest. 

— iStitan  Coolidge 
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Not  over  great  Jerusalem 

Rested  the  mystic  star  of  old, 

But  over  the  little  Bethlehpm, 
In  holy  legend  we  are  told. 


Nor  beat  of  drum,  nor  bugle  cry, 

Announced  the  prophet's  coming  reign, 

But  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 

On  earth  be  peace,  good  will  to  men." 


Still  go  before  us,  mystic  star, 

Our  dull  and  blinded  eyes  to  clear ; 

We  follow  with  the  magi  far,  * 

And  with  the  wondering  shepherds  hear. 


It  passed  the  mighty  of  the  earth. 

The  pride  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of  kings, 

To  mark  ^  prophet's  lowly  birth. 
And  shame  and  scorn  of  common  things. 


The  watching  shepherds  heard  with  awe, 
And  felt  the  brush  of  unseen  wings. 

While  from  afar  the  magi  saw. 
And  joyful  came  with  offerings. 

VI 

Again  the  angel  hosts  draw  nigh. 

We  sing  with  them  the  Christmas  stfain, 
'  All  glory  be  to  God  on  high. 

On  earth  be  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
— I*'.  Z.  Hosmer 


Through  Highways  and  Across  Lots     IV* 

Old  King  Conifer 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THE  following  sketch  may  be  used  at  the  close  of  school,  before  the  Christmas 
vacation ;  as  a  conclusion  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  evergreens ;  or  for  an 
Arbor  Day  play.  The  part  of  Old  King  Conifer  may  be  taken  by  a  child  from 
one  of  the  upper  classes,  while  his  subjects  may  be  the  little  ones  of  the  lower 
grades. 

Dramatis  Ptrsana  Old  King  Conifer,  Lady  Hemlock,  Pine  Tree,  Ariel  (a  fairy), 
Messenger  Boy,  King  Coal. 

Stage  Setting  The  ordinary  school-room.  A  Christmas  treef,  in  front  of  which  the 
branches  are  cut  so  as  to  make  a  recess  in  which  King  Conifer  is  to  sit.  His  throne  may 
be  made  of  two  soap  boxes,  one  nailed  end  up  upon  the  other,  the  lower  one  forming 
the  platform.  Drape  this  with  some  bright  color.  The  boy  impersonating  the  king  is 
dressed  for  the  character,  and  wears  a  pasteboard  crown  covered  with  gilt  papet.  A 
long  mantle  falls  from  his  shoulders.  He  carries  in  his  hand  a  note-book,  on  the  outside 
of  which  is  printed  in  large  letters,  "  List  of  My  Subjects."  In  reality  this  may  contain 
his  speeches,  one  on  each  page,  which  will  serve  to  prompt  him,  while  he  apparendy 
refers  to  it  for  the  names  of  his  subjects. 

The  scene  opens  with  King  Conifer  seated  upon  his  throne,  poring  over  his  book. 
He  soon  closes  it,  and  soliloquizes. 

"  Here  I  am,  King  of  Christmas  trees,  and  yet  I  have  never  met  any  of  my  subjects 
except  the  Spruce,  my  most  faithful  one  {touching  its  branches).  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  sent  this  notice  all  over  the  land."  (Here  he  unrolls  a  great  sheet  of  paper ,  on 
which  are  the  following  words  in  large  letters^  so  that  they  can  be  read  by  the  audiende,) 

«  NOTICE 

I,  King  Conifer,  call  to  meet  me  on  the day  of all  people  and  things 

which  are  a  part  of  my  kingdom.     N.  B. — Come  labelled  !  " 

This  he  hangs  up  on  the  tree  in  plain  sight.  There  is  a  loud  knock  at  the  school- 
room door,  and  the  king  hurriedly  resumes  his  throne.  In  comes  a  little  girl,  on  whose 
dress  sprays  of  hemlock  have  been  sewed  or  pinned,  so  that  she  is  covered  with  the 
green.  On  her  back  is  a  label,  on  which  is  printed  in  large  lettere,  •*  Lady  Hemlock." 
She  carries  a  bag  in  her  hand.  After  making  her  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  kisging 
his  hand,  she  says,  "  Most  worthy  King  Conifer,  I  am  the  hemlock  tree,  one  of  your 
subjects.  You  can  always  know  me  by  my  graceful,  drooping  branches,  and  flat  needles. 
My  cones  are  very  small  {taking  a  handful  put  of  her  bag  and  showing  them.  Just  here 
the  king  or  some  pupil  coughs).  There,  there  !  I  nearly  forgot  the  best  part  of  me. 
{Dives  into  her  bag  and  pulls  out  a  large  bottle  labelled  "  Hemlock  TeaJ')  This  is  the 
best  present  I  could  think  of  to  bring.  It  is  the  very  thing  for  your  cold.  It  is  made 
from  my  needles."     (  The  king  recoils  in  horror  as  he  reads  the  label.) 

Lady  Hemlock    "  Why,  what  is  the  matter?    Oh,  you've  made  a  mistake  I    That's 

*  Copyxigbt,  1^3,  by  Agnei  Vinton  Luther, 
f  FQr  lb«  dfcpratipaiy  fee  the  dow  ol  tbii  article. 
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not  the  tea  the  poor  old  man  Socrates  drank  so  long  ago, 
and  then  died.  That  was  made  from  a  little  plant,  growing 
in  the  field,  which  has  the  same  name.  I  have  such  a  time 
making  people  understand ;  but  you  will  believe  me  after  you 
have  taken  it." 

As  Lady  Hemlock  says  the  last  word,  the  door  opens, 
and  in  comes  a  bent  old  man  carrying  a  branch  of  pine  and 
a  sack  upon  hi$  back.  Following  him  walks  a  little  girl 
dressed  in  white,  as  a  fairy,  and  carrying  a  wand. 

JCing  Conifer  "  Good  sir,  whom  have  I  the  honor  of 
addressing  ?  " 

Old  Man  {bowing)  "  Your  oldest  subject,  worthy  King ; 
the  Father  of  all  the  pine  trees.  I  came  at  your  bidding, 
and  sent  word  to  all  of  my  children  to  be  here.  The 
trouble  is,  I  don't  always  know  them  when  I  see  them,  my 
^  sight  is  getting  so  poor ;  but  {looking  down  at  the  king's 
feel)  you  are  standing  on  one  now." 

The  king  jumps,  and  says,  <*  Standing  on  one  of  your 
children  ?" 

Old  Man  "  Yes ;  those  pine  boards  on  the  floor  .all 
came  from  one  of  my  trees.  Some  of  my  children  I 
brought  with  me  {reaching  down  into  his  sack  and  bringing 
out  a  stick  of  kindling  wood).  This  came  from  one  of  my 
branches  {turning  to  the  children  in  the  audience),  Mary 
can't  start  the  fire  for  your  breakfast  without  my  help." 

"  Here's  something  else  for  you.  Pine  Tar  Gum  Drops 
{giving  them  to  the  nearest  child) , 

Pine  Tree  proceeds  to  bring  out  various  treasures  from 
his  bag,  which  he  gives  to  Ariel,  his  fairy  messenger,  who  in 
turn  presents  them  to  some  of  the  actors,  or  audience,  who 
taste  or  smell  what  is  given  them  with  apparent  pleasi^re. 

"Here's  a  bottle  of  turpentine.    That  comes  from  my 
'  trees." 

"  Lady  Hemlock  brought  her  tea ;  but  I  haver  the  finest 
cough  mixture  ever  made,  Pine  Tar  Cough  Syrup,  made 
from  the  tar  which  dripped  from  my  trunk." 

"  Resin  for  the  violin  players." 

"Tar  Soap  for  the  dog,  who  never  dreams  how  much  he 
owes  to  the  pine  tree  —  Ariel !  Fly  around  the  room  and 
see  if  there  are  any  more  of  my  children  here.  You  must 
be  eyes  for  me." 

Ariel,  holding  her  wand  uplifted,  dances  down  the  aisle. 
She  points  it  at  the  chalk-box,  then  holds  it  up. 

A'ne  Tree    "  Yes ;  that's  right.     Made  of  pine  wood." 

Ariel  touches  a  desk,  or  cabinet,  rubbing  her  finger  up 
and  down  it,  and  says,  "  The  varnish  says  it  came  from  th^ 
pine  tree."  {Coming  back  to  the  Christmas  tree^  she  points 
to  a  toy  boat  hanging  from  a  branch.)  "  Right !  {says  the 
JHne  Tree)  and  larger  ships  than  these  have  their  masts  made 
of  tall,  straight,  beautiful  pine  trees." 

The  Pine  Tree  is  interrupted  by  a  shrill  whistle.  Enter  a 
small  messenger  boy  (one  of  the  youngest  children).  He 
wears  a  cap  of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  and 
carries  a  telegram  and  book  for  signatures.  He  hands  the 
telegram  to  the  king  with  one  hand  and  the  book  with  the 
other. 

Messenger  "  Please  sign  !  "  The  king  hurriedly  does  so, 
and  the  messenger  leaves  only  to  enter  with  a  package. 
The  king  reads  the  telegram  aloud.  "  A  dreadful  accident 
has  happened  to  me.  I  hope  you  will  recognize  me  when 
you  see  me.  (Signed)  Balsam  Fir." 

The  king  takes  the  package  from  the  boy  and  opens  it, 
showing  a  balsam  pillow.  He  looks  curiously  at  it,  turns  it 
over,  listens,  and  says,  "  Why  I  It  is  talking  to  me 
(lays  his  ear  to  the  pillow).  What's  that?  You  the  bal- 
sam fir  tree?  Impossible!  What!  some  little  boy  and 
'girl  took  all  your  needles  off  to  make  this  pillow?  Dear' 
me!  Dear  me!  but  that  is  sad.  Certainly,  I  will  tell 
them." 

King  Conifer  {turning  to  the  audience)  "Children, 
Balsam  Fir  Tree  was  coming  to  see  us  this  afternoon,  but 
she  cannot  now  {sadly),  because  someone  has  taken  all  her 
needles  for  this.  She  begs  that  when  you  go  to  the  woods 
for  needles  for  a  fir  pillow,  you  will  remember  and  only  take 
a  few  from  each  tree,  not  all  from  one." 

A  sound  of  a  violin  is  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  door 
opens  to  admit  a  boy  dressed  exactly  like  King  Conifer,  but 


all  in  black.  He  saws  his  bow  back  and  forth  over  the 
violin,  and  recites : 

**  Old  King  Coal  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
A  merry  old  soul  was  he  ; 
He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl. 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three." 

King  Conifer  rises  in  rage.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  A 
rival  to  my  throne  !     Seize  him  ! " 

King  Coal  {advancing^  smiling)  **  Good  King  Conifer, 
you  sent  for  your  subjects.  You  are  the  king,  on  the  earth, 
of  all  the  evergreens;  but  I  am  the  king  of  all  the  trees 
underground.  A  long  while  ago  many  of  the  evergreens, 
like  the  Pine  {touching  the  old  man)  and  the  Hemlock 
{bowing  to  her) ,  were  sent  down  to  me  under  the  ground,  and 
there  I  turned  them  into  coal.  You  can  find  the  traces  of 
their  wood  still  {takes  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  bitumin- 
ous shale f  with  the  markings  of  a  fossil  conifer.  King  Coni- 
fer receives  it  and  compares  it  with  the  bare  stem  of  a  twig 
from  his  tree).** 

King  Coal    "  The  coal  Mr. put  in  the  furnace  this 

afternoon  was  my  work,  and  your  subjects  helped  to  make  it 
{showing  some  lumps  of  ordinary  codl). 

"Their  sap'I  turned  to  amber  {looks  around  the  room  and 
finds  a  little  girl  in  the  audience  with  amber  beads,  whom  he 
brings  to  the  front).  This  is  the  sap  that  was  flowing 
through  the  wood,  which  I  have  turned  into  this  beautiful 
clear,  yellow  stone  {child  takes  her  seat  as  King  Coal 
proceeds). 

"  You  are  King  above  ground ;  but  /am  King  below." 

King  Conifer  comes  forward  and  takes  both  of  his  hands. 
"Old- King  Coal,  we  will  reign  together!  My  subjects 
{turning  to  them)  !  Welcome  our  worthy  guest,  and  dance 
in  his  honor." 

The  characters  form  a  ring  and  dance  around  him,  sing- 
ing King  Coal's  song : 

«  Old  King  Coal 
Was  a  merry  old  soul, 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he; 
He  called  for  his  pipe. 
And  he  called  for  his  bowl, 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three." 

{Circle  dancing  in  the  reverse  direction.) 

**  And  each  of  his  fiddlers 

He  had  a  fine  fiddle, 

O,  a  very  fine  fiddle  had  he. 
•Tweedle  dee,  Tweedle  dee,* 

Said  the  fiddlers. 

Oh,  there's  no  one  so  rare 

As  can  compare 

With  King  Coal 

And  his  fiddlers  three." 

King  Conifer  "  In  token  of  our  peace  you  shall  join  me 
in  giving  the  presents  from  the  tree." 

The  two  kings  distribute  the  gifts  to  the  children.  At  the 
conclusion  the  class,  or  audience,  having  previously  learned 
it,  may  sing  the  following,  set  to  the  music  of  "The 
Message  of  the  Violet,"  *  from  "  The  Prince  of  Pilsen." 

<<  In  the  tops  of  the  cedars  and  pines, 

A  whisper  is  heard,  sweet  and  low, 
And  each  t>oagh  as  it  hears  and  inclines 

Shakes  off  its  fair  burden  of  snow. 
Hark !  hark  the  whisper, '  Christmas  is  near.' 

The  pines  and  the  cedars  all  know. 
That  they  aid  in  the  joy  and  the  ch?«r, 

For  this  day  they  flourish  and  grow.'' 

(The  only  change  in  adapting  this  verse  to  the  popular 
song  is  to  dwell  on  the  first  word  in  the  first,  third,  and 
seventh  lines,  allowing  two  notes  to  the  single  word.) 

Chorus 

**  We  sing  a  song  of  Christmas, 
Best  day  of  all  the  year. 
The  bells  peal  out  their  welcome, 

Our  hearts  are  full  of  cheer. 
All  Nature  with  us  blesses 

The  love  that's  round  us  shed. 
Then  carol !  —  carol  I —  carol  I 
•Neath  the  holly  red." 

Material  The  decorations  of  the  Christmas  tree  consist 
of  a  simple  gift  for  each  child  to  take  home.  These 
should  be  the  work  of  the  children  themselves  as  a  result  of 
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their  manual  training,  or  Busy  Work,  preceding  Christmas. 
The  parents  thoroughly  appreciate  the  work  of  the  little 
fingers,  as  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  raffia  picture  frame, 
through  which  a  spray  of  holly  has  been  woven ;  a  spruce 
cone,  into  which  hooks  have  been  screwed  for  a  key-board, 
the  whole  suspended  by  a  bright  ribbon;  or  a  minia- 
ture book  of  several  leaves  containing  a  Christmas  quotation, 
a  mounted  spray  of  pine,  or  arbor  vitae,  and  a  tiny 
Christmas  picture  (Perry,  small  size). 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  other  material 
mentioned  in  the  play  • 

A  Christmas  tree ;  two  soap  boxes,  and  colored 
cloth  for  draping  the  throne ;  note-book ;  sheet  of 
wrapping-paper  for  notice ;  sprays  of  hemlock  to 
cover  dress;  hemlock  cones;  bottle;  branch  of 
pine ;  potato  sack ;  stick  of  kindling  wood ;  five- 
cent  package  of  pine  tar  gum  drops,  which  can 
be  bought  at  the  druggist's ;  bottle  of  turpentine ; 
bottle  of  Pine  Tar  Cough  Syrup ;  piece  of  resin ; 
book  for  messenger  boy ;  balsam  fir  pillow ;  violin ; 
fossil  shale ;  pieces  of  coal ;  amber  beads. 


Some  Easy  Calendars 

W.  J.  K. 

AS  December  swings   around,  the  children   begin   to 
ponder  on  the  greatest  question  that  has  perplexed 
them  since  the  Foi^rth  of  July.    And  as   the  days 
wear  along  this  question  gets  warm,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  until,  during  the  last  few  days  of  school,  it  becomes 
incandescent  —  this  question   of  What  to  give!     Of  late 
years  the  teacher  has  undertaken,  to  a  greater  and  greater 

extent,to  help  her 
pupils  solve  this 
heavy  problem. 
And  the  result  has 
been  a  prodigious 
and  feverish  in- 
dustry, during  the 
whole  month  of 
December,  along 
manual  training 
lines.  The  kin- 
dergarten class 
make  paper  chains 
which,  if  not 
strong  enough  to 
hold  Rover,  are 
yet  serviceable  as 
gorgeous  decora- 
tions for  the 
Christmas  tree. 
I  The  primary  peo- 
!  pie  are  busy  with 
J  bas-reliefe  in  clay, 
or  whatever  else 
theirrange  of  skill 
admits.  And  thence  all  along  the  line  until  we  find  ambi- 
tious eighth  and  ninth  graders  making  actual  furniture  for 
the  lucky  recipients  at  home. 

The  calendars  suggested  in  the  following  are  adapted  to 
any  grade  in  the  school.  For  primary  children,  from  whom 
not  much  is  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  skilful  manipula- 
tion, the  calendar  back  may  be  simply  a  rectangle  of 
mounting  board,  cut  by  the  teacher  to  the  required  size. 
This  mounting  board  in  such  case  should  agree  in  color 
with  one  of  the  schemes  suggested  below.  Pupils  of  the 
upper  grades,  however,  will  be  able  to  make  their  own 
mounts,  as  follows : 

Cut  a  piece  of  tag-board  or  other  moderately  thick  card 
the  required  size  of  the  rectangle.  This  should  be  about 
4i  X  6^  for  calendars  which  are  long  verticallyi  and  about 
4x7^  for  those  which  are  long  horizontally.  From  a  piece 
of  cover  paper  of  a  suitable  shade,  as  stated  below,  cut  a 
rectangle  one  inch  larger  each  way  than  tho  card  just  men* 


Fig.  X 


tioned.  Paste  the  cover  paper  on  the  card  so  as  to  exhibi 
a  half-inch  margin  on  every  side.  In  this  pasting  do  not 
spread  the  paste  all  over  the  paper.  If  you  do,  the  work 
will  wrinkle  beyond  repair.  Instead,  just  tuuch  the  card 
here  and  there  at  the  edges  with  paste,  so  that  it  will 
adhere  temporarily  to  the  cover  paper.  Cut  off  the  corners 
diagonally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.     Fold  over  the  remaining 


Fig.  2 

margins  and  paste  them  down  on  the  back  of  the  card  as 
seen  in  Fig.  8.  This  finishes  the  mount,  which  is  now  to 
serve  as  the  background  for  the  calendar  and  the  decorative 
composition. 

The  pictorial  effect  of  the  composition  is  had  by  cutting 
out  silhouettes  in  different  colored  papers  so  selected  as  to 
give  a  quiet  and  harmonious  effect.  The  best  color  schemes 
run  through  the  grays  and  the  low  toned  greens,  drabs  and 
browns.  The  large  use  of  any  bright,  positive  colors  is  apt 
to  spoil  the  effect.     This  matter  of  color  is  very  important. 

r 


A  tasteful  grouping  of  low  tones  will  give  an  exquisitely 
artistic  effect.  On  the  other  hand  a  combination  of  ill- 
selected  and  gaudy  tints,  such  as  a  child  would  choose,  will 
give  a  result  fearful  to  behold.  The  kindergarten  papers, 
glased  or  otherwise,  will  not  do  at  all.     What  we  want  ii  tht,. 
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trade  article  known  as  "  cover  paper,"  It  is  procurable  in 
large  sheets  (22  x  28)  at  a  cost  of  about  a  cent  a  sheet,  in 
any  wholesale  paper  house  or  job  printer's.^  Ask  for  the 
lightest  weight. 

As   the  most  desirable  tones  are  indescribable  in  color 


Fig.  4 


terms,  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  trade  names  by  which 
these  various  papers  are  sold.  The  following  are  some  very 
satisfactory  color  combinations  :  * 

(In  any  of  these  landscape  silhouettes  the  moon  is  had 


Fig.  s 


by  cutting  a  circle  out  of  ordinary  manila  paper,  light 
weight,  and  pasting  it  in  its  appropriate  place.  In  the 
illustrations,  the  appropriate  location  for  the  calendar  pad  ii 
indicated  by  an  oblong.) 

For  single  silhouettes,  as  in  Figs.  9,  Zt  A^d  4 1 


Mount,  Havana  (Royal  Melton). 
Figure,  Shamrock  greeu  (Herculean). 


Mount,  Havana  "brown  "  (Herculean). 
Figure,  Egyptine  (Royal  Melton). 

Mount,  Orange  (Princess). 

Figure,  Lincoln  "green"  (Herculean). 

For  silhouettes  of  two  or  more  layers,  as 
in  Figs.  5  and  6  : 

Mount,  Smoke  gray  (Royal  Melton). 
Figure,  Egyptine  (Royal  Melton). 
Banner,  Serpent  (Royal  Melton). 

Mount,  Dawn  (Homespun). 

Shadows,  Lincoln  "green"  (Hercu- 
lean). 

Half-lights,  Havana  "brown"  (Hercu- 
lean). 

Window  lights,  Orange  (Princess). 

(This  scheme  applies  to  Fig.  6). 

For  landscape  silhouettes  of  two  or  more 
layers,  as  in  Fig.  7  : 

Sky    and    water    (one    piece),    Dawn 
(Homespun).  ' 

Distance,  Havana  "brown"  (Herculean). 
Middleground,  Lincoln  "green  "  (Herculean). 

Of  course  the  above  suggestions  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  The  teacher  who  really  purposes  to  try  this  device 
should  lose  no  time  in  asking,  at  some  wholesale  paper 
house,  for  their  various  sample  books  of  cover  papers. 
These  are  usually  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  She  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  figure  out  her  own  color  combinations, 


Fig.  « 

possibly  improving  upon  those  given  above.  Some  very 
delicate  effects  in  landscape  silhouette  can  be  had  by  using 
a  salmon  tint  for  sky  and  water  and  blackish  and  grayish 
greens  for  distance  and  middleground.  ' 


•TIm  oftmtt  la  pMtathMM  att  th«  tnM  brtadi. 
•I  Individual  tlMMlM  thown  in  ttM  Mmplt  boeki 
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In  cutting  out  the  various  silhouettes  the  best  results  are 
had  by  furnishing  the  children  the  various  papers  with  the 
outlines  already  drawn.  The  children's  work  in  such  case 
is  merely  the  cutting  and  pasting.  These  outlines  can  be 
easily  duplicated  from  an  original  drawing  by  using  carbon 
duplicating  paper  such  as  is  sold  to  typewriters.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  may  draw,  on  tough  paper,  any  crude 
design  such  as  suggested  by  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
and  then,  in  a  few  minutes,  make  as  many  tracings  on  the 


any  stationer's  for  about  two  cents  apiece.  This,  to  nay 
notion,  is  more  than  they  ought  to  cost  us.  If  you  go  to  a 
good  sized  job  printery  they  will  generally  cut  this  price  in 
two.  In  every  case  get  the  calendar  pads  that  are  printed 
in  black  ink  on  plain  white  paper  so  as  not  to  complicate 
your  color  problem. 

The  finished  calendars  should  have  holes  punched  at  the 
top  and  be  strung  with  appropriately  colored  ribbons,  for 
hanging.     Or,  instead  of  thid,  they  may  have  a  foot,  or  prop, 


/J      '  Fig.  7 

cover  paper  as  she  may  require.  Or  she  may  divide  the 
labor  with  the  children  by  passing  a  few  duplicates  of  her 
pattern  around  the  class,  together  with  carbon  tracing  paper 
and  the  cover  paper,  and  having  the  pupils  make  their  own 
tracings.  Or  again,  in  a  grammar  grade,  the  pupils  may, 
after  a  little  instruction,  invent  their  own  designs;  and, 
selecting  the  best  of  these,  the  class  may  proceed  to  finish 
up  a  calendar,  each  for  himself. 

The  little  calendar  pads  for  1904  are  to  be  had  at  almost 


attached  to  the  back,  for  use  in  standing  on  a  desk.  Or  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  use  both  of  these  devices  on  the  same 
calendar. 

The  prop  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  8,  was  made  of  a  strip 
of  tag-stock  (any  fairly  tbugh  card  will  do)  i\  inches 
wide  and  9  inches  long.  The  laps,  pasted  to  the  calendar, 
were  each  J  inch  long.  The  prop  was  4^  inches  long 
and  the  remainder  of  the  strip  was  folded  inside,  as 
shown. 


A  Christmas  Finger  Play  The  Greatest  and   Best  Birthday 


Bkrtha  E,  Bush 

^  All  the  children  sleeping,  sleeping ; 

Quiet  as  a  mouse, 
2  Santa  Claus  goes  up  the  chimney,  / 

Comes  into  the  house. 
^  Now  he  sees  the  stockings  hanging 
In  the  dim  firelight, 
So  he  fills  them  every  one 
'  ,         ^  And  rides  of!  through  the  night 

Motions 

1.  Fingers  all  folded. 

2.  Make  chimney  with  two  hands,  one  above  the  other, 
upper  thumb  represent  Santa  Claus  going  down. 

3.  Fingers  hang  loosely  for  stockings  in  a  row, 

4.  Motion  of  galloping  off. 


Let  the 


In  the  fourth  century  good  old  St.  Nicholas,  Archbishop 
of  Myra,  made  himself  so  famous  for  good  works  that  he  has 
been  called  the  patron  saint  of  Christmas  ever  since. 


Where  He  Lived 


Toliceman    What's  your  name,  sonny? 
Johnny    My  name  Is  Johnny. 
FolicPtnan     Where  do  you  live? 
Johnny    I  live  at  Santa  Claus  Avenue. 


(St.  Nicholas  Avenue.) 


k 


M 


Margarkrt  B.  PuMPHRxy,  Oak  PArk,  lU. 

Y  birthday  I "     How  full  of  meaning  to  the  six- 
year-old  who  says  it  I 

The  best  birthday  the  world  has  known  —  shall 
xhe  child  be  allowed  to  lose  the  beauty  of  its 
spiritual  significance  because  of  the  overwhelming  pressure 
of  other  interests  which  surround  the  Christmas  time? 

The  story  of  the  first  Christmas  should  begin  early.  The 
teacher  has  re-read  the  Old  Testament  promises  of  the  King 
to  come,  and  the  story  of  the  Nativity  as  told  by  Matthew 
and  Luke.  She  has  read  again  portions  of  "Ben  Hur," 
**  The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Mrs.  Phelps,  "Child's 
Christ  Tales,"  and  anything  else  she  could  find  which  would 
make  more  vivid  her  own  mental  pictures,  until  she  is  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  this  glad  and  sacred  season.  Then 
as  dramatically  as  possible  and  in  language  the  most  simple 
and  beautiful  she  can  command,  she  begins  the  telling  of 
this  greatest  story. 

In  the  first  talk  it  is  the  story  of  the  wonderful  promise 
which  God  had  made  to  his  people,  and  of  the  hundreds  of 
years  during  which  they  had  waited  and  watched  for  the 
King.  Then  she  tells  of  the  beautiful  Mary  of  Nazareth  at 
rest  on  t^e  house-top  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  thinking  of  the 
promised  King  and  watching  the  stars  gleam  forth,  one  by 
one  from  the  deepening  blue.  She  tells  them  of  the  great 
beautiful  star  which  grew  larger  and  more  brilliant,  coming 
near  and  nearer  until,  in  the  dazzling  brightness,  she  saw 
an  angel  bearing  the  promise  that  into  her  loving  arms  God 
would  lay  the  Babe  who  was  the  King  of  Kings. 
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In  the  second  talk  the  children  listen  to  the  story  of  the 
long,  sweet  summer,  during  which  Mary  kept  the  beautiful 
promise  hidden  in  her  heart,  never  torgetting,  but  as  she 
went'  about  her  work  in  the  house  or  garden,  loving  and 
longing  for  the  little  Child  whose  coming  was  to  make  the 
whole  world  better  and  happier.  They  hear  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  and  of  the  quiet  oriental  marriage,  of  the  new 
home,  and  of  the  warm,  bright  autunm  when  Mary  watched, 
waited,  and  remembered.  Then  they  hear  of  the  journey 
in  the  mild  southern  winter,  to  Bethlehem,  and  of  the 
arrival  at  the  inn. 

Next,  the  children  see  the  rolling -country  about  Bethle- 
hem, the  great  flocks  of  sheep  feeding  upon  the  hillsides, 
the  shepherds  in  their  rough  garments  of  skins,  and  the 
faithful  shepherd  dogs.  As  the  twilight  deepens  they  see 
the  flocks  drawing  nearer  together  for  mutual  protection, 
and  lie  down  to  sleep  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  hill.  The 
shepherds  sit  near  them  and  talk  or  sing  softly  together. 
*rhey  watch  the  stars  which  become  so  dear  and  full  of 
meaning  to  those  of  warm  eastern  lands,  who  spent  so  great 
a  part  of  their  lives  under  the  open  skies.  Then  comes  the 
wonderful  vision  of  angels,  the  Song,  and  the  Star. 

Some  morning  about  this  time  when  the  children  enter 
the  room  they  find  u  width  of  burlap,  rich  red,  green,  or  any 
harmonizing,  color  stretched  across  some  seldom  used 
board  space  between  window  and  door,  and  above  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Upon  this 
background  hang  pictures  of  the  ".Annunciation,"  the 
"  Announcement  to  the  Shepherds,"  and  others  illustrating 
the  story  thus  far  told.  The  gold  or  yellow  stars  which  the 
pupils  cut  the  day  before  are  used  for  decoration. 

No  doubt  the  children  have  brought  to  school  many  pic- 
tures, big  and  little,  good  and  poor,  illustrating  some  phase 
of  the  Christmas  thought.  As  the  story  is  told  of  the 
arrival  of  the  shepherds,  the  cave,  and  the  Babe  in  the 
manger,  copies  ot  great  paintings  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child  "  are  shown.  By  means  of  little  sharp-pointed  paper- 
hangers,  the  children  group  these  upon  burlap  background 
where  they  are  low  enough  to  be  clearly  seen  by  the  small- 
est, and  form  an  attractive  decoration. 

In  the  story  of  the  "Wise  Men  of  the  East "  following  the 
star  across  the.  hot  sands,  the  vastness,  loneliness,  and 
mystery  of  the  desert  is  made  as  vivid  as  possible,  and  the 
mental  pictures  now  formed  by  the  child  will  later  prove 
the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  story  of  "  Gemila," 
or  some  other  child  of  the  Desert. 

This  Story  of  the  Wise  Men  and  their  gifts  will  introduce" 
the  thought  of  gift-making.  How  gladly  we  should  have 
brought  our  choicest  gifts  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Child  as  these  men  did.  That  we  cannot  do,  but  Jesus  has 
told  us  of  a  way  in  which  we  can  always  do  things  for  him, 
when  he  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Nearly  everyone  knows  of  at  least  one  person  to  whom 
Christmas  brings  but  little  joy  —  someone  who  is  ill,  or  poor, 
or  lonely,  to  whom  his  loving  little  gift  will  bring  cheer.  In 
giving  to  this  one  from  whom  we  expect  nothing  we  give  the 
best  gift  to  the  Christ-Child. 

Gifts 

In  many  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  there 
appears  each  morning  a  puzzle  picture  in  which  is  shown 
some  prominent  figure  in  history  or  nursery  rhyme,  and  one 
expected  to  find  his  companions,  dog  or  horse  lurking  ob- 
scurely in  the  lines  of  the  drawing.  A  collection  of  these 
Mother  Goose  or  history  pictures  sorted  and  mounted  in 
small,  bright  paper  muslin  scrap-books  will  delight  many  a 
little  convalescent  in  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Book'Mark  Paint  in  bright  colors  a  butterfly  with 
spread  wings  which  shall  be  at  least  two  inches  across  the 
widest  part,  and  cut  it  out.  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  5  x  i  j^ 
inches  and  put  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  paste  across  one  end, 
and  attach  to  the  thorax  and  upper  wings  of  the  butterfly, 
leaving  the  lower  wings  free  to  slip  over  the  page.  A 
large  daisy  or  other  flower  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
butterfly. 

Stamp  Case  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  3x5  inches  and  fold 
the  long  edges  together.    Across  one  end  paint  two  or  three 


violets  and  cut  away  both  sides  of  the  narrow  booklet  above 
the  flowers.  Slanting  across  the  face  of  the  booklet  print  in 
violet  color  the  word  Stamps,  and  inside  sew  two  narrow 
sheets  of  paraffine  paper.  This  design  may  be  elaborated 
by  making  a  shield  or  case  for  the  booklet.!  Cut  a  four-inch 
square  and  fold  loosely  around  the  booklet,  lapping  and  \ 
pasting  the  two  edges  in  the  back.  Withdraw  the  booklet 
and  on  the  front  of  the  shield  paint  and  cut  out  violets  as 
before.  Slip  the  booklet  into  tiie  shield  so  that  the  flowers 
on  the  one  come  just  above  those  on  the  other,  that  they 
may  appear  to  be  one  bunch  of  blossoms.  Trim  the  lower 
edges  until  even. 

Hair-fin  holder  Cut  as  large  a  five-pointed  star  as  can 
be  made  from  a  seven-inch  square,  then  fold  the  points 
toward  the  center,  forming  a  pentagon.  Next  fold  each 
'  point  back  until  half  its  length  extends  beyond  the  side  of 
th&  pentagon,  and  tie  a  piece  of  baby  ribbon  around  the  box 
under  the  points  to  keep  it  in  shape.  From  some  dainty 
color  make  a  tuft  to  fit  into  the  box,  by  winding  wool  many 
times  around  a  card  of  the  proper  size.  Tie  the  loops 
firmly  in  the  middle  and  cut  both  ends,  and  sew  this  fluffy 
tuft  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  By  folding  a  larger  star  in 
the  same  way  a  pretty  bonbon  box  may  be  made. 

Picture-ftrnmes  '  i  Cut  a  dark  brown  mat  to  fit  one  of  the 
brown  and  white  copies  of  "  Madonna  and  Child."  bleat 
th^'  outer  edge  of  the  mat  print  with  the  mimeograph  or 
hektograph,  a  Greek  border  or  other  design  of  straight  lines, 
the  longest  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  inch.  This 
^  pattern  may  be  worked  in  undyed  raphia,  one-  stitch  to  each 
line. 

2  A  circular  card-board  frame  two  inches  wide,  is  cut  to 
fit  a  brown  and  white  copy  of  the  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair  " 
or  other  suitable  picture.  This  is  wound  with  raphia,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  strands  broad  and  smooth.  When 
this  is  done,  finish  the  frame  by  sewing  around  the  inner  and 
outer  edges  with  simple  overcasting  stitch,^  taking  care  to 
have  the  stitches 'of  equal  length  and  slant.  By  "  overcast- 
ing "  around  xin  the  opposite  direction  a  cross-stitch  is 
secured.  The  edges  may  be  finished  in  dark  brown  raphia. 
This  design  may  be  modified  by  weaving  several  strands  of 
raphia  in  simple  basket  pattern  about  the  circle.  Children 
who  have  had  kindergarten  weaving  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  weaving  a  more  elaborate  pattern  around  the  frame. 

A  Napkin-fing  From  heavy  water-color  paper  cut  a  strip 
1^x6  inches  and  wrap  with  raphia  to  within  an  inch  of 
each  end.  Lap  the  ends  by  one  inch  and  sew  firmly  to- 
gether, then  finish  wrapping  the  ring.  Before  overcasting 
the  edges  weave  a  strand  of  raphia  under  the  wrapping*  at 
each  edge  to  strengthen  it.  A  smooth,  round,  kindergarten 
bead  may  be  taken  upon  the  thread  at  each  stitch  in  the 
overcasting,  making  an  even  row  around  each  edge. 

Game  of  Ring- toss  Make  several  hoops  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  of  two  or  three  coils  of  rattan.  Wind  each 
hoop  in  raphia  either  plain  or  colored. 

A  number  of  pretty  decorations  can  be  made  by  folding 
a  strip  of  paper  a  number  of  times,  and  with  a  single  cutting 
make  a  border  of  repeated  design.  These  may  be  used  to 
decorate  frames,  calendars,  or  the  cover  of  a  booklet  in 
which  some  of  the  child's  handiwork  l)as  been  mounted. 


Why  December  25  was  Chosen 

According  to  church  history,  Christ  was  baptized  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  and  at  first,  his  birthday  not  being  recorded,  that  was 
the  day  celebrated;  but  sometime  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  December  25  was  chosen  instead — to  be  celebrated, 
ever  after,  as  Christ's  birthday.  The  chief  reason  for  select- 
ing this  date,  just  at  the  winter  solstice — the  time  when  the 
year  turns  its  back  on  the  short  dark  days  of  winter  and  sets 
its  face  toward  the  long  bright  ones  of  spring — was  because, 
in  those  times,  this  was  the  accepted  season  for  festivals. 
The  Romans  already  celebrated  it  as  the  Saturnalia;  the 
nations  of  the  North  called  it  Yule,  and  by  a  beautiful 
symbolism,  the  Christians  made  their  feast  a  rejoicing  that 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  rising  with  cheer  and  comfort 
for  the  world. 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country  IV 

The  Christ-Child  and  the  Boy 

Alice  E.  Allen 

ALONG  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  many  cathedrals 
as  old  and  gray  as  the  stories  which  are  told    of 
them.     In  Cologne  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Capitol.     Here  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the   Christ-Child.     The   Child   leans   down  from   his 
Mother's  arms  as  if  about  to  take  a  gift  which  is  held  up 
toward  him. 

This  is  the  legend  in  remembrance  of  which  the  statue  is 
erected. 

Long  ago  in  Cologne  there  lived  a  poor  widow  and  her 
little  son,  Hermann  Joseph.  Every  day  they  came  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Capitol.  Together  they  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  Here 
the  good  woman  taught  her  little  soil  to  say  his  prayers. 
The  beautiful  face  of  the  Virgin,  bending  above  him,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Hermann  Joseph.  With  all  a  child's 
pure  love  he  loved  her  and  the  Babe  in  her  strong,  tender 
arms.  What  could  he  do  to  show  his  love  ?  Others  brought 
rich  gifts  and  left  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  He  was 
poor.     He  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  give. 

One  day,  however,  the  Holy  Mother,  whose  ear  is  quick 
to  hear  the  prayer  of  a  child,  heard  a  soft  voice  call  her 
name.  "  Mar>','*  it  pleaded,  "  Mary,  Mother  of  Christ. 
Here  is  a  gift  for  the  Babe  in  thine  arms.  Let  him,  I  pray 
thee,  stoop  down  and  take  it  from  me." 

The  Mother  looked  down.  There  at  her  feet  knelt  Her- 
mann Joseph.  His  eager  little  hands  held  toward  the  Babe 
a  great  ripe  apple.  His  face  shone  with  trust  and  love. 
Touched  by  his s faith,  Mary  bent  low.  She  held  her  little 
Son  toward  the  kneeling  boy.  The  Babe  reached  out  his 
tiny  hands.  As  he  took  the  apple,  he  gave  Hermann  Joseph 
a  smile  of  divine  beauty  and  tenderness.  Hermann  Joseph 
ran  home.     His  little  heart  beat  high  with  joy. 

Every  day  after  that,  Hermann  Joseph  brought  some 
offering  to  the  Christ-Child.  One  morning  it  was  a  slender 
field  blossom.  The  next  it  was  a  bright  pebble  from  the 
bank  pf  the  Rhine. 

^ain  it  was  only  a  bunch  of  strawberries,  scarlet  and 
sweet.  And  always  when  the  boy  gave  his  gift,  his  heart 
bounded  to  think  how  sometime  he  should  be  a  priest  and 
tell  people  about  the  Virgin  and  the  Babe. 

But  one  day  Hermann  Joseph  came  weeping  to  the  place. 
With  many  sobs  he  poured  out  his  sad  story  to  Mary  and  the 
Babe.  He  was  now  ten  years  of  age.  His  good  mother 
could  no  longer  afford  to  send  him  to  school.  He  must 
leave  the  books  he  so  loved  and  learn  a  trade.  By  and  by 
he  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  mother.     He  could  never  be  a  priest. 

When  he  had  told  all,  a  voice  spoke  to-  him.  It  was  low 
and  sweet  like  the  first  notes  of  the  great  organ  at  twilight 
service.  It  was  the  voice  of  Mary  the  beautiful  Mother  of 
Christ. 

**  Hermann  Joseph/'  it  said.  The  boy  listened.  He 
lifted  his  blue  tearful  eyes  to  the  adored  face  above  him. 

"Hermann  Joseph,"  said  the  gentle  voice,  "your  faith 
is  great.  Your  prayers  shall  be  answered.  Behind  the  altar, 
beneath  the  stones,  is  money.  Take  it.  Use  it  well.  Be- 
come a  priest  of  God." 

Dazed  with  joy,  Hermann  Joseph  left  the  church.  He 
went  to  school.  He  entered  a  monastery.  Years  went 
by.  He  grew  grave  and  wise.  He  studied  deep  books. 
He  thought  deep  thoughts.  He  forgot  the  old  church  of 
his  childhood.  He  forgot  even  the  beautiful  Mother  and 
Child. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  One  day,  Hermann 
Joseph  found  that  of  all '  the  wise  and  wonderful  things  he 
had  learned  in  the  monastery,  not  one  could  he  remember. 
He  tried  to  read.  The  page  might  as  well  have  been 
blan!k.  It  told  of  things  he  once  knew  which  had  for  him 
now  no  meaning.  He  had  lost  hia  memory.  In  despair  he 
closed  the  great  book. 


As  he  sat  there  with  his  head  bowed,  there  came  to  him 
a  faint,  far-off  remembrance  of  days  long  past.  .  As  in  a 
dream,  he  saw  a  dim  old  church.  In  one  shadowy  corner 
stood  a  statue  of  Mary  and  the  Babe.  At  her  feet  knelt  a 
tiny  boy.  Had  he  been  that  boy?  Had  he  once  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  the  Virgin?  And  had  he  since  forgotten  her 
and  the  Babe  in  her  arms? 

Hermann  Joseph's  heart  ached  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  returned  to  Cologne.  He  went 
to  the  old  church.  There  in  the  silence  he  fell  on  the  floor 
at  the  feet  of  Mary.  He  wept  hot  tears.  He  begged  for- 
giveness for  his  long  neglect.  All  day  he  stayed  there.  At 
last,  worn  out,  he  fell  asleep. 

A  dream  came  to  him.  Once  mbre,  the  Virgin  spoke  to 
him.  She  told  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven.  She  told 
him,  too,  that  some  day  he — Hermann  Joseph — should  enjoy 
the  rare  fruits  and  flowers  of  Paradise. 

For  once,  long  ago,  he  had  given  his  best  gifts  to  the  Child 
in  her  arms. 

Hermann  Joseph  awoke.     He  was  at  peace.     And  lo— 


'  His  eager  little  haads  held  towazd  the  Babe  a  great  ripe  apple." 


like  a  flash  his  memory  came  back  to  him.  He  remembered 
all  the  wise  and  wonderful  things  he  had  learned.  He  arose 
and  went  back  to  the  monastery.  But  never  again,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  did  Hermann  Joseph  forget,  the  Holy  Mother 
and  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 


The  Story  of  St.  Christopher 

On  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  River  sytands  the  castle  of 
Cochem.  Inside  the  castle  is  a  wonderful  picture.  It  is 
made  eptirely  of  bits  of  colored  stone;  put  carefully  together 
and  showing  the  great  St.  Christopher.    This  is  the  stor>'. 

There  was  once  a  giant  named  Offero.  He  was  suong 
and  powerful.  So  large  was  he  that  beside  him  a  tail  nian 
seemed  but  a  little  child. 

Offero  made  a  vow.  ''I  will  use  my  great  strength/'  he 
said,  "  only  in  the  service  of  the  mightiest  king  to  be  found." 
He  set  out  to  look  for  this  king.    From  place  to  place  he 
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went  At  last  he  came  to  a  splendid  kingdom,  where 
niled,  he  was  told,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
kings. 

Offero  offered  himself  to  serve  the  king.  The  king  was 
pleased.  Among  all  his  courtiers  there  was  none  like 
Offeroi 

So  for  awhile  all  went  well. 

One  day  the  king  sat  on  his  throne.  He  wore  purple 
robes  and  flashing  gems.  All  heads  were  bowed  before 
him.  Suddenly  one  of  his  courtiers  spoke  Satan's  name. 
The  court  grew  silent.  The  great  king  shuddered.  OflFero 
was  surprised. 

"  Who  is  this  Satan  ?  "  he  asked. 


*'  With  bit  staff  he  ttq>ped  down  into  the  water  " 


"  He  is  King  of  the  lower  regions,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Is  he  mightier,  O  King,  than  yourself?"  said  Offero 
gravely. 

"Alas  1  "  replied  the  king,"  he  is  mightier  than  any." 

"Then  I  leave  you,"  said  OflTero,  **for  I  have  vowed 
to  serve  only  the  mightiest." 

Offero  went  away.  He  soon  found  the  realm  of  Satan. 
One  day,  as  they  walked  together,  Offero  saw  his  mighty 
master  tremble. 

"  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  that,"  said  Satan,  in  a  low  voice. 

Offero  looked  where  Satan  pointed.  There  at  the  side  of 
the  road  was  a  rude  wooden  cross. 

"Of  that?"  repeated  the  giant  in  wonder,  "a  cross?  " 

"  Upon  such  a  cross  Christ  died,"  said  Satan.  "  He  is 
more  powerful  than  I.     I  am  afraid." 

"I  serve  only  the  mightiest," said  Offero  proudly ;  "hence 
I  leave  you  and  seek  Christ  the  King." 

Long  Offero  searched  before  he  could  find  any  to  tell 
him  of  Christ.  At  last  he  came  up  with  a  band  of  weary 
pilgrims.  From  them,  Offero  learned  that  Christ's  kingdom 
lay  across  a  deep,  wide  river.  No  one  could  cross  the 
stream  until  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  King  himself. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Offero.  "  Perhaps  he  will 
send  for  me." 

By  and  by  they  came  to  the  stream.  It  was  dark  and 
deep  and  swift  and  strong.  There  was  no  .bridge.  There 
was  no  boat. 

Even  as  they  gazed,  across  the  dark  waters,  came  a 
beautiful  messenger  in  glistening  white  robes.  To  a  tired 
old  woman  of  the  band,  he  spoke  gently.  "Come,"  he 
taidi  ^'the  King  has  sent  for  you." 

The  woman  went  bravely  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  She 
stooped  down.  The  current  was  swift.  The  water  was  cold 
as  ice.     She  shivered  and  drew  back. 

Offero  heard  her  cry  of  distress.  He  strode  to  the 
water's  edge.  As  if  she  had  been  a  child  he  raised  her  in 
his  strong  arms.  He  carried  her  safely  across  the  river  and 
Ml  her  down  upon  the  shore. 


"  Go,"  he  said,  "  tell  Christ  the  King  that  Offero  waits 
*  to   serve  him.      Until  he   sends   for  me,   I  will   use   my 
strength  in  helping  the  weak  and  timid  across  this  stream  to 
his  kingdom." 

Then  Offero  went  back.  Day  after  day,  he  helped 
pilgrims  across  the  river.  That  he  might  always  be  near 
when  needed,  at  built  a  little  hut  close  to  the  water's  edge 
and  lived  there. 

One  night  there  rose  a  terrible  storm.  Above  the  swift 
rush  of  the  water  and  the  roar  oi  the  wind,  Offero  heard  a 
piteous  cry.  He  took  his  stout  staff  and  his  lantern  and 
went  out  into  the  storm  and  darkness.  On  the  bank  of  the 
river  he  found  a  little  frightened  child  who  said  that  he 
must  cross  the  stream  at  once. 

The  great  giant  lifted  the  little  one  to  his  strong  shoulder. 
With  his  staff  he  stepped  down  into  the  water. 

Under  the  heaviest  burdens  the-giant  had  never  faltered. 
But  now,  tmder  the  light  weight  of  the  child,  he  stumbled. 
He  nearly  fell.  At  each  step  the  child  grew  heavier.  It 
was  all  Offero  could  do  to  carry  him.  Every  bit  of  his  great 
strength  was  taxed  before  he  reached  the  opposite  shore  and 
set  the  child  safely  down. 

He  turned  to  look  —  lo !  the  child  was  gone.  In  his 
place  stood  the  tall,  kingly  figure  of  a  man.  His  face  was 
one  of  rare  beauty.  His  voice  was  sweet  beyond  any 
words. 

"  Offero,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  brought  me  safely  across 
the  dark  river  of  death.  Be  not  surprised  at  my  great 
weight.  For  always  with  me  I  carry  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
all  the  great  world.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  thou 
shouldst  stagger  under  the  burden.  But  be  of  good  cheer. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Offero.  Henceforth  art  thou  St. 
Christopher  —  the  bearer  of  Christ.  For  —  /  am  the 
Chris  tr 

Thus,  it  is  said,  the  giant  Offero  became  the  great  and 
good  St.  Christopher. 


The  First  Christmas 
A.  w.  w. 

(OaM  Recitation) 

In  the  gleaming  starlight 

Of  the  long  ago. 
Once  the  little  Christ-Child 

Came  to  earth  below. 
By  the  manger  cradle. 

Where  the  Baby  slept. 
There  His  gentle  Mother 

Loving  vigil  kept. 

Through  the  gleaming  starlight. 

Hushing  grief  and  wrong, 
'  Glory  in  the  highest !  " 

Sang  an  angel  throng. 
Shepherds  heard  the  music 

Ot  the  heavenly  song  \ 
*  Peace  on  earth  ! "  it  echoed. 
In  a  chorus  strong. 

Through  the  gleaming  starlight, 

Shone  a  brighter  star. 
Giving  light  to  Wise  Men 

Coming  from  afar ; 
Following  its  guidance 

In  that  long  ago. 
There  they  found  the  Christ-Child 

In  the  manger  low. 


'Tis  the  time  of  year  for  the  open  hand 

And  the  tender  heart  and  trae, 
When  a  rift  of  heaven  has  cleft  the  skies, 

And  the  saints  are  looking  throagh. 

•^Margar^t  SangsUr 


For  they  who  think  of  others  most, 

▲re  the  happiest  foDu  that  live.— P^obs  Cary 
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A  Glimpse  at  Modern  Bethlehem 

It  was  the  Emperor  Constantine's  mother,  the  Empress 
Helena,  who  marked  the  exact  place  of  the  Christ-Child's 
birth  while  on  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land  after  her 
conversion  to  Christianity.  To-day,  in  the  floor  of  a  cave  in 
the  limestone  Hillside  on  which  Bethlehem  is  built,  we  may 
still  see,  on  the  very  spot  where  Christ  was  born,  the  bright- 
gleaming  star  placed  there  by  the  Empress  Helena's  own 
hand  "  in  the  solemn  midnight,  centuries  ago  "  ;  and  on  it 
we  may  yet  trace  the  words,  "  £^ic  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus 
Chris tus  natus  est''  (Here  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom). 

Kneeling  with  bowed  heads  beside  that  glimmering  star  in 
the  unfailing  light  of  that  Holy  of  Holies,  we  realize  as 
never  before  what  Christmas  really  means,  what  exquisite 
wonder  and  joy,  what  glowing  rapture,  what  bliss  beyond 
compare  !  Here,  we  say  to  ourselves  in  awe,  under  this 
very  roof  He  was  born.  Here  in  this  very  place  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  shepherds,  and  the  wise  men  saw  Him 
**  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger."  It  is 
only  when  we  rise  and  look  about  us  that  we  come  back  to 
the  present  moment.  Then,  indeed,  we  see  that  the  floor 
is  no  longer  of  rock,  but  marble ;  that  the  rough  walls  are 
bidden  by  silken  tapestries,  and  that  silver  lamps  depend 
from  the  roof  by  shining  chains.  A  spiral  flight  of  fourteen 
steps  leads  up  from  this  Holy  Crypt  to  the  great  choir  in  the 
church  above. 

The  Christmas  Eve  service  in  this  church  is  the  one  great 
feature  of  Christmas  in  modern  Bethlehem.  From  Jerusalem 
the  long  procession  of  chanting  priests  and  pilgrims  wends 
its  way  past  vineyards  and  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain 
across  the  .  six-mile  stretch  of  country  to  Bethlehem.  Up 
the  narrow  street  between  flat-roofed  dwellings  of  white 
stone  it  winds  to  the  church  of  the  Nativity.  Roundabout 
are  terraced  ridges,  deep  gorges,  fertile  valleys,  and  flowing 
streams.  There  to  the  east  lies  the  Dead  Sea,  and  over 
yonder  are  "the  Fields  of  the  Shepherds."  We  are  indeed 
"  treading  Christ's  ground,  and  breathing  Christ's  sweet  air." 
We  enter  the  church.  There  are  no  seats,  so  all  must  stand 
or  kneel.  The  blaze  of  light  from  myriads  of  gold  and  silver 
lamps  and  waxen  candles  falls  on  a  many-colored  mass  of 
red  fezes,  white  veils  and  gorgeous  garments.    At  the  farther 


end  the  Patriarch,  priests,  friars,  choristers,  acolytes,  and 
seminaries  are  all  one  dazzling  shimnier  of  jewels,  cloth  of 
gold,  velvet,  silks,  laces,  and  white  and  scarlet  linen.  The 
chanting  ceases ;  the  organ  strains  die  away ;  a  breathless, 
throbbing  hush  of  expectation  settles  on  the  multitude.  It  is 
near  the  holy  midnight  hour.  The  minutes  creep,  the  hush 
deepens.  Suddenly  a  single,  silvery,  distant  chime  smites 
the  stillness ;  then  another,  and  another.  Midnight  at  last ! 
The  Saviour  is  born  !  ^* Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  rises  in  swelling 
strains  of  incomparable  harmony  from  sounding  organ  and 
sweet-voiced  choir.  The  crimson  curtains  part  and  the 
Christ-Child  lies  revealed. — SeL 


Keeping  Christmas 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  observe  Christmas  Day.  The  mere 
marking  of  times  and  seasons  when  men  agree  to  stop  work 
and  make  merry  together  is  a  wise  and  wholesome  custom. 
It  helps  one  to  feel  the  sqpremacy  of  the  common  life  over 
the  individual  life.  It  reminds  a  man  to  set  his  own  little 
watch,  now  and  then,  by  the  great  clock  of  humanity. 

But  there  is  a  better  thing  than  the  observance  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  that  is,  keeping  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  forget  what  you  have  done  for  other 
people  and  remember  what  other  people  have  done  for  you  \ 
to  ignore  what  the  world  owes  you  and  to  think  what  you 
owe  the  world ;  to  put  your  rights  in  the  background  and 
your  duties  in  the  middle  distance  and  your  chances  to  do 
a  little  more  than  your  duty  in  the  foreground ;  to  see  that 
your  fellow  men  are  just  as  real  as  you  are,  and  to  try  to 
look  behind  their  faces  to  their  hearts,  hungry  for  joy ;  to 
own  that  probably  the  only  good  reason  for  your  existence 
is  not  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  life,  but  what  you  are 
going  to  give  to  life ;  to  close  your  book  of  complaints 
against  the  management  of  the  universe  and  look  around  you 
for  a  place  where  you  can  sow  a  few  seeds  of  happiness  — 
are  you  willing  to  do  these  things  even  for  a  day  ?  Then 
you  can  keep  Christmas,     •     ,     , 

And  if  you  keep  it  for  a  day,  why  not  always? 

But  you  can  never  keep  it  alone. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 
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Santa  Claus'  Land 

E.  M.  J. 

AN  ominous  stillness  brooded  over  the  room,  but  it 
was  that  stillness  which  foretells  a  storm.     Miss  May 
gave  a  quick  glance  around.    The  children  of  the  A 
class  were  all  right.    They  were  busy  doing  clay 
work.    The  B's  were  having  a  reading  lesson  with  Miss  May, 
so  that  no  trouble  was  anticipated  from  that  quarter. 

Then  the  storm  centre  was  to  be  in  the  C  class,  which 
was  composed  of  enterers  or  babies.  The  children  of  class 
C  were  "pegging  it,"  to  use  wee  Bessie  Dexter's  way  of 
expressing  the  work  they  were  doing. 

Suddenly  an  angry  whisper,  *"Tis  not!"  followed  by 
another,  accompanied  with  a  giggle,  " '  Tis  too.  That's 
you,*'  and  a  small  chubby  finger  was  pointed  at  a -bony  cow, 
which  had  been  made  of  pegs  and  which  was  adorning  his 
desk. 

"What's  the  trouble?  "  asked  Miss  May,  advancing.  *'  He 
made  a  cow  and  said  it's  me,"  lisped  No.  i.  "  She  made  a 
pig  first,  and  said  it  was  me,*'  announced  No.  2. 

**  You'd  better  look  out,"  said  No.  3,  breaking  into  the 
discussion,  which  seemed  fair  to  be  one  of  the  kind  well 
known  to  the  primary  teacher,  without  a  beginning  and 
which  would  be  never  ending.  "  You'd  better  look  out. 
He's  coming  in  two  weeks.  My  mother  said  so.  I'm  going 
to  be  awful  good,"  and  the  Paragon  returned  to  "  pegging 
it." 

"  Who's  coming?  "  asked  Miss  May  curiously. 

"  Santa  Claus.  Do  you  know,"  confidentially,  *'  even  now 
he's  looking  right  into  this  school-room,  and  seein'  who's 
good  and  who's  bad,  and  writin'  it  down  in  a  big  book,"  said 
the  Paragon  of  goodness. 

What  a  solemn  thought.  A  howl  broke  from  No.  i. 
*'  You  ain't  no  pig,"  she  sobbed.  "  You  ain't  no  cow," 
came  from  No.  2.  **  We  was  only  just  a  foolin.'  "  And  the 
little  quarrel  was  ended. 

"I   don't  wonder,"   said    Miss   May   to   herself,  as   she 
watched   the   patient   little    '*  peggers,"  '*  that  those 
babies   get  into  trouble.     It's  enough  to  encourage 
war  to  lay  out  rows  of  peg  soldiers  five  days  a  week. 
I'm  going  to  try  something  new." 

"  The  children  of  the  A  and  B  classes  may    put 
away  their  work,  put  on  their  hats  and  jackets,  and 


^^ 


they  wGiQ  alone. 


run     to     the 

gate  and  back 

:.•'''  a  few  times," 

she  said  a  few 

minutes  later.    "  I  want  to 

tell    you    something,"    she 

said   to    the   babies    when 

'Can  you  keep  a  secret? 


Fifteen  little  beads  with  Dutch  cuts  or  curls 


nodded  solemnly.  **  Let's  niake  a  surprise  for  the  A  and 
B  classes,"  and  she  went  on  to  explain.  "Now  don't  you 
tell,"  she  cautioned,  as  she  opened  the  window  and  called 
to  her  other  classes. 

Then  followed  such  busy  days  for  the  babies.  Bits  of 
bright  colored  paper,  tooth-picks,  peas,  clay,  tiny  branches 
of  pine  and  brushes  of  paint,  made  their  appearance  and 
disappeared.  Bright  colored  somethings  were  made  atid 
hidden  in  a  great  box.  Such  mystery  !  In  vain  did  the  A's 
and  B's  peep,  and  listen,  and  coax;  the  babies  kept  tjie 
secret  locked  in  their  small  breasts. 

And  now  the  great  day  had  come.    The  babies  had  been 
coming  early  and  staying  late  for  three  whole 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  there  were,  in  :'^'^i 

the  front  of  the  room,  two  long  liumber  tables  "1  '•'•^" 

placed  end  to  end  and  covered  with  a  motley     ^^    -^  >.■•;:-; 
array  of    desk    covers,    that 
Miss    May   had  begged  and 
borrowed. 

Over  the  tables,  on  the 
blackboard,  was  written  such 
a  curious  invitation. 

**The  children  of  the  C 
class  invite  the  children  of 
the  A  and  B  classes  to  go 
with  them  to 

Santa  Claus'  .  ...; 

Land  this  af-  /^^ 

temoon  at  3 
o'clock." 

Oh,  what 
a  long  after- 
noon! i        .    .  .  .1      .r.>i    ^:   V    .r       .>v  „,      ,, 

Would  re- 
^^t.,  cess  ^ievir 
' .y  come? 
>  But   time 
passes,  as 
all    time 
.  X  will,  and  « 

now  Miss 
May  is  telling  a  story  of  two 
little  boys  who  went  to 
Santa  Claus'  I^nd,  and  of 
the  wonderful  things  which 
they  saw  there  *'Just  think 
of  it,"  she  said,  "dolls 
growing.  How  queer  they 
must  have  looked  with  their 
little  kid  shoes  buried  fast 
in  the  earth,"  and  she 
■^'  laughed  merrily  with    the 

children.    God  bless  the  teachers  whose 
hearts  are  young,  for  they  scatter  sun- 
shine over  so  many  little  lives.     "  How 
would  you  like  to  see  a  tree  growing, 
and   covered   with  candy,  chocolates, 
and  lemon  drops,  and  "  —  "candy  canes,"  broke 
in  the  Paragon,  smacking  his  lips.     "  I  must  read 
you  a  poem  about  just  such 'a  tree,"  and  she  read 
Eugene  Field's  *'  Sugar  Plum  Tree."     When  they 
finished  laughing  at  the  "  chocolate-cat "  and  the 
"  gingerbread  dog,"  Miss  May  said,  "  Now  we  are  ready 
to  go  to  Santa  Claus'  Land,  are  we  not?     Nannie  get 
•V-.  the   fairy  wand,"  and  Nannie   gets  the  long  peacock 
'  *     feather   and    waves  it  over  the  heads  of  the  children. 
"  Now  that  brings  us  to  the  gate  of  Santa  Claus'  Land," 
said  Miss  May. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  facinating  expression  ?  Santa 
Claus'  Land  !  "Only  one  row  at  a  time,"  and  she  lifts  the 
covers  from  the  tables.  "  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  exclaimed  the 
children.  At  one  end  of  the  long  table  was  a  gateway, 
made  of  tiny  clay  bricks,  painted  red  with  water  color  paints, 
and  piled  one  on  top  of  another  to  make  the  gateway. 
Over  the  brick  work  grew  the  most  beautiful  morning  glories 
and  such  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  blue  and  pink  and  white. 
Over  the  gateway  wa^  printed  (the  work  of  the  Paragon) 
in  crooked  letters,  "Sanu  Claus'  Land." 
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The  children  entered  (  ?)  the  gate  and  found  themselves 
in  an  enchanted  land.  Who  wouldn't  be  one  of  Miss  May's 
little  pupils,  on  this  bright  December  day,  when  imagination 
is  running  riot?  Shall  I  tell  you  what  these  little  people 
saw?  Marble  walks,  made  of  bits  of  colored  paper  pasted 
to  form  designs  in  larger  squares,  green  grass  made  of  half 
inch  pieces  of  wbrsted  and  trees  whose  fruits  of  paper  candy 
rivaled  Aladdin's  own.  They  saw  tiny  paper  benches 
scattered  around,  all  the  work  of  the  babies,  and  on  the 
benches  paper  dolls,  who  had  obeyed  the  wise  rule  of 
"  Come  early  and  get  a  good  seat." 

But  we  must  wander  on,  for  others  are  waiting.  Here  is 
a  garden  of  dolls  with  tooth-pick  bodies  and  pea  heads. 
They  are  dressed  in  gayest  colors  and  stand  quite  straight 
on  their  stiff  little  skirts.  -Redder  cheeks  or  blacker  eyes 
were  never  seen,  for  the  babies  never  did  things  by  halves. 

Here  are  dozens  of  tiny  clay  animals,  all  colored  and 
ready  for  Santa  Claus  to  dig  them  out  of  the  little  animal 
garden  and  put  them  into  the  Noah's  Ark.  This  garden, 
where  we  are  now,  is  full  of  little  clay  dishes  decorated 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  children. 

Here  is  the  garden,  where  the  cloth  for  the  Christmas 
gowns  grow.  The  babies  must  have  been  tiny  designers 
indeed. 

Here  is  a  row  of  trees,  the  homes  of  many  different  kinds 
of  birds,  which  we  see  in  the  branches,  paper  birds,  to  be 
sure ;  but  what  of  it,  we  can  make  believe,  you  know.  Look 
at  the  stick  candy  garden.  Can  it  be  made  of  peg  boards  ? 
Yes,  and  the  candy  is  made  of  two  inch  sticks  with  white 
thread  wound  around  them.  The  picture  book  garden ! 
You  would  have  had  to  see  that  to  have  appreciated  it. 
Books  with  pictures  and  words  printed  and  figured  in  them. 
Just  think  of  it !  Santa  was  so  busy  that  he  could  not  be 
seen,  but  the  children  excused  him,  for  was  he  not  getting 
ready  for  Christmas  ? 

The  time  had  passed  so  quickly  while  the  children  were 
looking  at  the  sled  gardens,  and  the  fountain  lull  of  >gold 
fish  —  that  was  the  place  where  John  squeezed  a  little  water 
out  of  a  sp<3nge  every  time  a  row  looked  to  make  it  seem 
•  more  like  a  real  fountain,  you  know  -r-  and  the  baby  house 
gardens,  that  Miss  May  was  surprised  to  see  the  ranks  pass- 
ing out. 

"  Hum,"  said  a  voice  from  the  hallway.  "  More  nonsense 
going  on  in  there,  I  suppose,"  and  another  first  grade  teacher 
led  the  little  flock  out.  "  She  would  better  let  those  children 
do  something  valuable." 

Something  valuable  indeed  !  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
other  first  grade  teacher  couldn't  have  been  given  a  chance 
to  have  visited  Miss  May's  school  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  the  visit  to  Santa  Claus'  Land.  Her  eyes  would 
have  been  opened.  Those  babies  had  learned  many  things. 
They  had  learned  much  about  design ;  they  had  learned  to 
use  their  hands  and  ey^  better  by  modeling,  cutting,  paint- 
ing, drawing,  and  pasting ;  they  had  learned  how  to  use  the 
ruler  in  a  simple  way ;  they  had  learned  the  value  of  time ; 
but,  better  than  all,  they  had  learned  the  joy  of  giving 
happiness  to  others. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  sleepy  little  Bob,  that  night,  "  I'm  so 
tired.  We  have  had  such  a  beautiftil  day.  I  love  school 
and  I  love  Miss  May.  I  wish  to-morrow  would  come  quick," 
and  he  fell  asleep. 

Ah  !  Miss  May,  you  are  tired,  too  and  you  have  earned  a 
welcome  rest,  for  yoii  have  given  to  these  little  ones,  whose 
lives  you  are  helping  mold,  not  only  a  love  for  school,  but 
hope  for  the  bright  to-morrow,  rather  than  regret  for  the 
days  that  have  gone. 

Why  They  Failed 

"A  little  lad  on  a  hillside  home 
Wrote  of  a  story  of  life  in  town. 

"A  little  maiden  in  town  that  day 
Wrote  of  the  hillside  far  away. 

"And  neither  did  well,  alas  1  for  oh, 
They  tol4  of  thin^  they  did  not  know." 

—St.  Nichoh,^ 


Simple  Things   for   Little    People 

Anne  Pavey,  Chicago 

THE  month  of  November  with  its  happy  "Thank-you  " 
day  is  past.  If  the  lesson  of  the  month  has  been 
properly  taught  our  little  folks  have  learned  that  the 
way  to  be  truly  thankful  is  to  share  with  others  the 
blessings  which  are  theirs.  Now  comes  December  to  give 
us  opportunity  to  still  further  impress  the  lesson  and  aid  the 
little  folks  to  carry  it  out.  Let  them  learn  the  joy  of  doing 
for  others  this  month.  Let  them  give  more  thought  to 
giving  than  receiving. 

The  time  is  all  too  short  for  the  children  to  make  for  all 
whom  they  would  like  to  remember,  so  they  will  have  to 
choose  from  among  the  many.  Father  and  mother  will 
head  the  list  always.  Grandfather  and  grandmother  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Then  come  the  brothers  and  sisters  or 
some  little  friends. 

The  gifts  will  have  to  be  something  which  all  can  make, 


Pattern  for  triangular  box 

hence  must  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  suggestions 
given  here  all  come  under  this. head.  All  have  been  made 
by  first  primary  children.     There  are  many  others,  equally 


Pattern  for  flower  bonbon  cap 

simple,  which  can  be  made  at  very  little  expense  if  materials 
are  purchased  in  quantities.  The  hardest  thing  to  find  is 
suitable  cardboards  for  children's  work.  Most  boards  are 
too  brittle.  A  cardboard  which  will  bend  and  not  break, 
which  is  stiff  and  yet  pliable  is  what  is  wanted.  Egg-shell 
water-color  paper  is  excellent,  though  a  little  expensive.  As 
it  does  not  come  in  colors  it  is  necessary  to  use  water-colors, 
but  this  is  often  a  good  thing,  for  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get 
tjie  cQlors  q\\t  wishes  in  th^  o^rdboards. 
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It  will  be  found  that  the  making  of  these  little  gifts  in 
addition  to  making  for  the  decoration  of  the  school-room 
will  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  regular  work.  Some 
teachers  will  shake  their  heads  at  this  and  question  the 
advisability  of  doing  much  Christmas  work.  Can  it  be  that 
they  feel  that  a  teacher's  whole  duty  lies  in  training  only  the 
heads  of  her  little  charges?  I  trust  not.  Heads,  hearts, 
hands  all  need  training.  The  proper  development  of  all 
three  is  all  important  to  the  well  being  of  the  child  and  this  ' 


C3,ni]t  Stick. 

Christmas  month  affords  excellent  opportunity  for  giving  all 
attention  at  once. 

Before  giving  directions  for  the  gifts,  may  I  offer  one 
or  two  suggestions  on  school-room  decoration  ?  Aim  to 
make  the  room  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  there  will 
surely  be  some  among  the  fiock  who  will  not  have  at 
home  too  much  of  the  Christmas  festivity.  The  decora- 
tions can  be  so  pllnned  that  they  can  be  taken  home  on 
the  "  last  day  "  and  used  there.  They  will  not  only  be 
used,  but  be  treasured  and  laid  by  for  succeeding  Christ- 
mases. 

The  work  of  the  month  begins  with  the  story  of  the 
Christ-Child.  In  connection  with  the*  beginning  of*  the 
story  "The  Star"  is  made.  Make  a  six-inch  five- 
pointed  star  of  blue  cardboard  and  two  four-inch  stars 
of  silver  paper.  Paste  the  silver  stars,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  blue  star.  Fasten  loop  of  blue  ribbon  in  top  point  of 
star.     These  may  be  used  in  decorating. 

The   children   never  tire   of  making  chains  and  the 
more  they  make  the  more  effectively  they  can  be  used. 
Before  mentioning  how  to  use  them  I  would  put  in  a  plea 
iox pretty  chains.     When  I  seethe  material  some  teachers 
give  their  children  to  make  chains  of  I  wonder  where 
their  sense  of  beauty  is.     Recently  I  saw  a  chain  made 
of  pieces  of  paper  an  inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long. 
The  colors  used  were  hideous.     When  finished,  the  result 
looked  like  an  anchor  chain.     Why  not  use  dainty  strips 
and  colors  which  mean  something,  pretty  pink  and  green 
in  apple-blossom  time,  bright  yellow  and  green  when  the 
dandelions  come?     For  the   Christmas  chains  use  blue 
and  silver  to  match  the  stars  —  the  blue  representing  the 
sky,  the  silver  the  shining  star,  which  led  the  shepherds 
on  the  first  glad  Christmas  mom.     How  the  eyes  sparkle 
.when  strips  of  shiny,  silvery  paper  fall  on  the 
desks.     Cut  the  strips  2 J  inches  long  and  ^ 
of  an  inch  wide.     On  the  last  link  write  the 
maker's  name  so  that  he  may  have  it  to  take 
home. 

A  pretty  way  to  use  the  chains  is  to  fasten 
one  end  of  each  chain  to  a  hook  placed  in  the 
ceiling  about  8  feet  from  the  front  wall  and 


midway  between  the  side  walls.  Fasten  the  other  end  of 
each  chain  to  the  top  of  the  blackboard  across  the  front 
of  the  room  so  that  they  will  spread  and  form  a  canopy. 
Fasten  the  stars  irregularly  along  the  chains.  Hang  one 
large  star  from  the  hook. 

Another  pretty  way  to  use  the  chains  is  to  stretch  a  wire 
across  the  room  the  height 
of  the  blackboard  and  about 
8  feet  from  the  front  wall. 

The  chains  should  be 
about  10  feet  long.  Fasten 
one  end  of  each  chain  at 
equal  distances  across  the 
top  of  the  front  blackboard 
and  throw  the  other  end  of 
each  over  the  wire.  To 
the  hanging  ends  fasten  the 
stars.  The  children  call 
this  arrangement  a  "  roof." 

In  connection  with  the 
songs  of  the  Christmas  bells 
cut  bells  and  decorate 
them  with  little  drawings 
of  holly.  Fasten  a  loop 
of  ribbon  in  the  top  and 
hang  either  in  festoons  or 
here  and  there  on  branches 
of  evergreen.  The  bell 
pattern  can  be  used  for  a 
Christmas  card  bearing  a 
greeting  or  as  a  cover  for 

a  little  book  with  leaves  the  same  shape  on  which  .are 
written  a  sweet  little  Christmas  poem.  . 

A  neat  match  scratcher  can  be  made  by  covering  one  side 
of  the  bell  with  fine  sand-paper. 

Another  pretty  decoration  is  made  of  Christinas  stockings. 
Cut  these  out  of  red  or  black  cardboard.     Each  child  is 
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given  a  piece  of  gold  paper  and  told  to  cut  from  it  some  of 
the  things  he  would  like  very  much. to  find  in  his  real  stock- 
ing on  Christmas  morning.  These  "wishes"  are  pasted 
here  and  there  on  the  cardboard  stockings.  A  loop  of  rib- 
bon is  used  for  hanging  the  stockings.  Some  of  them  can 
be  hung  in  front  of  a  big  picture  fireplace  on  the  board  and 
add  to  its  realness.  All  of  these  stockings  would  serve  as 
excellent  hints  to  old  Santa  if  he  would  drop  into  the  room 
some  day.     The  accompanying   illustrations  leave  no  one 


in  doubt  as  to  which  is  a  boy's  and  which  a  girl's  stocking. 
So  much  for  decorations  —  now  for  some  gifts. 

A  Shaving  Case 

This  will  make  a  nice  present  for  father  or  grandfather. 
For  the  cover  take  a  piece  of  pretty  colored  cardboard  6 
inches  wide  and  15  inches  long  and  fokl  short  end  to  short 
end.  Cut  two  sheets  of  white  tissue  paper  into  sheets  to  fit 
the  cover.  Hold  sheets  carefully  in  the  cover  and  punch 
holes  for  ribbon.  From  another  pretty  colored  cardboard 
cut  the  shape  of  a  shaving  mug  about  3  inches  in  height. 
Cut  the  shape  of  the  shaving  brush  handle  out  of  black 
cardboard.  Paste  mug  and  handle  on  cover  as  shown  in 
illustration. 

Needle-book  for  Mother 

Kindergarten  cardboard,  the  kind  which  is  marked  off  in 
quarter-inch  squares,  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  things. 
For  the  needle-book  use  a  piece  3x5  inches.  After  pricking 
the  comers  of  a  row  of  squares  all  around  the  piece,  work  a 
simple  cross-stitch  border  in  some  bright  colored  split 
zephyr.  The  leaves  of  the  book  are  made  of  white  flannel 
nicked  on  the  edges.  Fold  the  cover,  fit  in  the  leaves  and 
tie  them  in  with  ribbon  to  match  the  border^ 

A  Napkin  Ring 

The  napkin  ring  is  made  of  the  kindergarten  cardboard, 
using  a  piece  7jx  ij  inches.  After  working  the  border  the 
ends  are  lapped  and  tied  with  ribbon  to  match. 

A  Candle-stick 

This  makes  a  pretty  little  table  decoration  for  various 
occasions  using  colors  to  match  the  other  decorations.  For 
a  Christmas  table  we  use  the  holly  colors.  Cut  two  8  inch 
squares,  one  of  red  and  one  of  green  tissue  paper.  Lay  the 
red  one  corner-wise  on  the  green  one.  Cut  a  circle  2  J 
inches  in  diameter  from  stiff  cardboard  and  place  on  the 
center  of  the  red  square.  Hold  a  small  Christmas  candle 
(a  4  or  5  inch  one)  on  the  center  of  the  circle  and  gather 
the  squares  up  around  the  circle  and  base  of  candle.  When 
fitted  snugly  snap  on  a  rubber  band  to  hold  the  squares  in 
place.  Arrange  the  points  of  the  squares  to  look  flower- 
like. 


The  Triangula^  Basket 

The  pattern  for  this  little  basket  is  an  equilateral  triangle 
measuring  8  inches  on  a  side.  The  holes  for  the  ribbon  (A 
in  Fig.  i)  are  ij  inches  each  ade  of  center  of  sides.  The 
little  cuts  (c)  into  which  the  points  are,  slipped  are  |  inch 
from  the  creases.  To  form  the  basket  fold  points  of  triangle 
to  center  of  opposite  sides.  After  the  sides  are  tied  curl 
the  points  down  and  slip  them  into  the  cuts.  If  they  want 
to  slip  out  paste  to  inside. 

Little  Bon-t}on  Baskets 

One  of  these  we  call  the  Flower  Basket.  The  pattern  for 
it  is  a  conventional  form  of  a  fine  petal  flower  like  Fig.  2. 
The  pattern  is  6J  inches  across  and  the  holes  for  tying  it 
into  shape  are  |  inch  from  the  points  A.  '  It  may  be  tinted 
any  color  desired  and  the  ribbon  used  may  be  a  pretty 
contrasting  shade. 

A  Book  Mark 

This  will  make  a  nice  little  gift  for  brother  or  sister.  It 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  pretty  colored  cardboard  or  water- color 
paper,  2  J  by  5  inches.  Fold  the  short  sides  to  one  long 
side.  Punch  the  comers  which  meet  and  tie  with  pretty 
ribbon  and  decorate  with  a  little  drawing.  Teachers  will 
find  a  punch  a  necessity  in  this  work  and  the  children  will 
delight  to  use  it.  By  having  patterns  which  the  children 
can  trace  and  allowing  them  to  do  all  the  work  themselves 
this  work  will  not  fall  heavily  upon  the  teacher.  Her  task 
will  be  estimating  the  amount  of  materials  needed  and  pur- 
chasing same.  But  should  the  work  prove  a  little  hard, 
would  it  not  bring  its  own  reward  in  the  pleasure  you  would 
have  in  making  the  children  happy  and  in  knowing  that  in 
some  small  measure  you  are  exemplifying  the  lesson  you 
have  been  teaching  children,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  "  ?  That  which  we  give  does  not  have  to  be 
mciney  or  things ;  it  may  be  time,  strength,  patience.. 


Switzerland  for  the  Babies 

Eleanor  M.  Jollie,  Pawtucket,  R.  I, 

{OFTEN  wonder  how  any  first  gracje  teacher  manages 
to  get  along  without  using  a  sand  table,"  said  Miss  May 
to  herself,  as  she  bent  thoughtfully  over  her  sand  table, 
and  with  a  few  swiit  marks  with  a  piece  of  crayon  which  she 
held,  laid  a  little  plan  for  the  morrow's  work. 

"  I  think  that  the  babies  may  go  safely  to  Switzerland  for 
a  little  trip,"  and  she  fastened  a  number  of  colored  photo- 
graphs, showing  the  wonders  of  that  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  beautiful  European  countries,  Switzerland,  low  upon 
the  wall. 

The  morrow  ushered  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks ;  so 
simple  that  they  were  understood  by  even  such  little  people 
as  those  of  whom  Miss  May  had  charge.  She  had  divided 
her  talks,  so  that  she  had  planned  about  two  a  week,  for  the 
month,  and  had  based  the  seat  work,  which  the  babies  were 
to  do,  upon  these  talks. 

On  that  first  day  she  had  taken  time  for  a  little  lesson  on 
Switzerland  itself,  and  as  she  talked  about  the  land  "  far,  far 
across  the  ocean,"  with  its  "  tall  mountains  and  their  s.now- 
covered  tops,"  "  the  clear,  blue  lakes,"  "  the  lace-like  water- 
falls," and  the  "dark,  gloomy  forests,"  the  little  faces  into 
which  she  looked  were  proof  enough  that  even  babies  can 
appreciate  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

After  that  first  talk  the  sand  table  with  its  crayon  marks 
was  transformed. 

Ah !  we  who  have  wandered  far  from  childhood's  sunny 
paths,  may  well  sigh  for  a  fairy  godmother  named  Imagina- 
tion, who  can,  at  our  bidding,  turn  a  pail  of  sand,  a  dozen 
of  stones,  and  a  looking-glass  into  a  bit  of  Switzerland,  with 
its  mountains,  valleys,  and  lakes. 

The  sand  table  was  the  Mecca  to  which  the  seat  work, 
when  it  was  finished,  went. 

The  story  from  "Little  Folks  in  Far-Away  Lands,"  in 
Primary  Education  was  read  to  the  children  —  you  mus*^ 
remember  that  Miss  May'i  pupils  were  ''enterers"  and  couk 
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not  read  as  yet  —  by  tlie  teacher.  She  would,  in  a  most 
fascinating  way^  pull  out  a  letter  all  stamped  and  exclaim, 
"What!  another  letter  from  Karl?  What  can  he  have  to 
say  to  us  to-day  ?  "  Then  she  would  read  some  bit  of  the 
story  which  fitted  into  her  taWc.  The  letters  always  began 
with,  <*  Dear  Little  Children  of  Miss  May's  School,"  and' 
ended,  "  Your  little  friend  Karl."  Perhaps  Switzerland,  and 
Karl,  and  httie  blue-eyed  Heidi  didn't  become  real  to  the 
babies  !  For  those  who  would  like  to  try  Miss  May's  plan 
in  teaching  one  of  the  "  Far- Away  "  stories,  I  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  her  note  book. 


Switzerland 


Talks 


Seat  Work 


The  Country 
Situation 

far,  far  over  sea. 
Beauty  of  country 

(keep  color  in  mind). 
Mountains 

height 
,  snow  covered  tops 

trees  at  base. 
Pasture. 


Lay  trees  on  desk,  using 
pegs. 

Cut  and  color  trees,  of 
paper,  from  drawing  on  board. 

Stand  trees  at  base  ol 
mountain,  on  sand  table. 

Cut  strips  of  green  paper, 
one  inch  wide. 

Fringe  to  represent  grass. 

Stand  grass  upon  mou*htain 
above  trees. 


II 


Flowers 
violets 

forget-me-nots 
gentians 
harebells 
primroses 
fock-roses,  etc. 


Ill 


Lakes 
beauty 

clear,  blue  water — re- 
flection of  moun- 
tains in  them — little 


Assort  pegs,  placing  in  piles 
on  desks,  in  such  order  as  to 
correspond  to  list  of  colors 
written  on  blackboard.  This 
helps  to  associate  the  name 
of  the  color  with  the  color  it- 
self. Make  borders  of  flowers, 
using  pegs,  on  desks. 

Cut  and  color  fish  of  paper. 
Put  in  lake. 

Model  fish.  Color.  Putin 
lake. 

Fold  boat.     Color.     Place 


chalets  dotting  their  on  lake, 
shores. 


IV 


Karts  Family 
Karl 
Heidi 
Rupert 
Faustine 
Father 
Mother 
description  of  each  - 
their  dress. 


Cut  from  hectographed  pa- 
pers, dolls  to  represent  mem- 
bers of  family. 

Color,  using  water-colors  or 
wax  pencils. 

Cut  from  hectographed  pa- 
pers, dresses  and  hats  to  fit 
dolls.     Color. 

Stand  dolls  on  mountain  on 
sand  table. 


The  Village  (in  valley) 
houses 
shops 

occupation  of  people 
the  people  themselves  — 

brave  — true — kind — 

loyal. 
Swiss  flag. 


VI 


F.arPs  Cows  and  Goats 
mention  goats  (take  up 

later), 
description  of    cows  — 
names — colors  — how 
a  ''  quejen  "  is  chosen. 


Fold  and  cut  the  little 
houses  for  village. 

Color,  making  the  roofs 
very  gay. 

Cut  and  paste  the  little 
shops. 

Put  in  valley  between 
mountains  on  sand  table. 

Model  church  of  clay. 

Draw  and  color  Swiss  flag. 

Stand  flags  on  sand  table. 

Model  cows  of  clay. 

Color  with  water-colors. 

Print  names  on  desk  from 
blackboard  copy,  with  letters. 
(May  be  hectographed  by  the 
teacher  or  printed  on  half 
inch  squares  by  children  of 
an  older  grade.) 


Make  of  clay,  pats  of  butter. 

Make  design  on  butter  with 
toothpick  as  a-  marker  from 
flower  forms  talked  about  in 
second  lesson. 

Fold,- cut,  paste,  and  color 
little  Swiss  milk  carts. 

Model  and  color  dogs  used 
to  draw  carts. . 


Cut    from    papei,    articles 
taken. 

Model  cow-bell. 

Fold,  cut,  and  paste  chalet. 

Color  chalet. 


VII 

The  Journey  up  the  Afoun- 
tains  —  object  of  journey 

—  members  of  family 
who  go — articles  taken 
— the  departure  —  kind- 
ness of  friends — music — 
pastor  and  his  God-speed 

—  Snow  Queen  leads  — 
.he  summer  mountain 
chalet. 

VlII 
Life  on  the  Mountain  Model   top  view  of  edel- 

Good  times  of  Karl  and  weiss. 

Heidi — the  flowers —       Make  design,  using  chalk, 

roses — edelweiss — the  on  rough  blue  paper  for  wall 

butterflies  —  the  wild  paper  for  doll's  house. 

strawberries.  Cut  and  color  butterflies. 

(Suspend  butterflies  from  gas 

jet  or  ceiling  of  school-room, 

by  fine  black  silk  thread.) 

^odel  of  clay,  strawberries . 
and  color  red. 


IX 


Making     of    Cheese     and 

Butter 
Storing  it  away  —  how  it 

is  kept  cool  (glaciers). 
How    the    cheese    and 

butter  is  carried  down 

mountain  to  village. 

More  About  the  Goats  and 
Sheep 

Karl's  friends — each  has 
a  name  and  knows  it. 

How  Karl  watches  them'. 

Foes  of  animals — eagles 
—  bears —  fierce  birds 
(lammergeiers) . 

Animals  Karl  often  sees 
while  tending  flocks — 
ibex  —  chamois. 

The  evening  on  moun- 
tain when  the  goats 
feed  —  sunset  — blow- 
ing of  the  horns  — 
echoes. 


Model  cheese. 
Model  pats  of  butter. 
Cut  milking-stool. 
Cut  chum. 


Cut  from  hectographed  pa- 
pers, pictures  of  goats,  sheep, 
eagles,  bears,  and  the  ibex 
and  chamois. 

From  copy  on  board,  using 
letters,  build  names  of  above 
animals  on  desk. 

Color  animals  cut  out. 

Model  animals. 

Model  eagles'  nests  and  put 
on  mountains. 

Cut  from  paper,  horn. 


XI 


Brave  and  Good  Men  of 

Karl's  Country 
Swiss  people   noted   for 

bravery 
Story  of  William  Tell 
Story  of    Swiss   Guards 

and  Lion  of  Lucerne 

(Show  picture) 
Story  of  monks  and  dogs 

of  St.  Bernard. 


Picture,  using  pencil  and 
paper,  the  little  Hospice  of 
St.  Bernard.     • 

Cut  squares  of  paper  and 
decorate  with  colored  border 
to  represent  blankets  strapped 
to  dogs  for  use  of  lost  trav- 
elers. 


Helpful  Reference  Books 

**  Story  of  Little  Konrad,"  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

"  Heidi,"  Ginn  &  Co. 

**  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Ginn  &  Co. 

"  Europe,"  American  Book  Co. 
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Pattern  for  Boat 


Fold  d  Xo  a  along  the  line  of  c  b. 
Fold  b  \.o  a  along  the  line  of  jc  a. 
Fold  c  xo  a  along  the  line  of  ^  ^. 
Fold  a  and  dXo  x. 

Fold  tf,  //,  and  x  up  to  center  of  small  square  thus  formed 
to  make  boat. 


Pattern  for  boat  . 

Directions  for  Making  Chalet 

Fold  3  J"  square  on  dotted  lines.     Crease. 

Cut  on  black  lines. 

Fold  square  on  line  k  using  k  for  ridge  pole  of  chalet. 

old  a  over  b  so  that  a  alone  is  visible,  and  paste. 
Fold/ over  e  so  that/ alone  is  visible,  and  paste. 
Fold  c  and  d  over  a,  to  form  end  of  chalet,  so  that  c  and 
d  will  form  diameter  of  the  square  a.     Paste. 
Fold  h  and  g  in  like  manner  os^xf.    Paste. 

Roof  of  Chalet 

Fold  2  J"  square  on  dotted  line. 

Paste  to  form  overlapping  roof  of  chalet. 

Color  roof  red. 

Color  lower  part  of  chalet  gray  or  dull  blue. 


QO 

i     j     i  "^ 

1          1  *=^ 

L     L__    1       L         1      jL 

-+Vo    ; 

I          i    ^ 

-| 

1                  j        ^ 

Plan  for  chalet 


Directions  for  Design 

Paste  c  XO  gyb  to  1,  e  to/  and /to  h. 

From  two  of  the  small  squares  cut  two  circles  as  large  as 
paper  will  allow.  Fasten  (paste)  one  circle  to  each  side  of 
cart. 

Cut  two  narrow  oblongs  from  remaining  squares.  Fastea 
to  cart  for  shafts. 

Color  cart  blue. 

Color  shafts  dull  red. 


XL 


Edelweiss  design  for  wall  paper  of  doU's  house  (top  view  of  edelwei&s) 


JSl 


X 

!      0/         i        c 



f 

/ 

:    M     S 

z        1    V. 



f                       • 

PiBttem  of  milk  cart 

Directions  for  Making  Milk  Cart 

Fold  5"  square  on  dotted  lines.     Crease. 

Cut  on  black  lines. 

Squares  z  and  z  to  form  bottom  of  cart 

Turn  up  sides  g  h  and  /'/. 

Fold  c  and  b  over  tf,  and  e  and /over  d. 

Turn  up  squares  thus  folded  to  form  ends  of  cart. 


The  Dearest  Month 

(Qaas  Recitation) 

Oh  !  who  can  tell  the  brightest  month, 

The  dearest  and  the  best? 
We  really  think  December  is 

The  crown  of  all  the  rest. 
For  that's  the  happy  month  that  brings 

The  Christmas  joy  and  mirth. 
And  tells  us  of  the  little  Child 

Who  came  from  Heaven  to  earth. 


A  Duty 


There  is  no  duty  we  underrate  as  the  duty  of  being  hapi 

— Robert  Louis  Steve nsot 
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The  Century  iias  a  very  strong  list  of  an- 
nouncements for  the  coming  year,  including 
several  serials  which  are  bound  to  attract  wide- 
spread attention.  One  of  them  is  a  daring 
piece  of  historical  writing,  entitled  "The 
Youth  of  Washinpon :  Told  in  the  Form  of 
an  Autobiography,"  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  etc.  Dr.  Mitchell 
imagines  Washington  sitting  down  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  in  his  old  age,  and  recording  this  story 
of  his  "  youthful  life  and  the  influences  that 
affected  it  for  good  or  ill."  Readers  of  the 
manuscript  say  that  it  gives  one  a  new  and 
vivid  sense  of  the  personality  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Jack  London,  author  of  that  very 
successful  book,  "The  Cal}  of  the  Wild,"  has 
written  a  new  and  thrilling  story,  entitled 
"The  Sea  Wolf,"  which  is  to  appear  in  The 
Century  in  1 904.  The  wolf  is  the  captain  of 
a  sealing- schooner,  who  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
brutality  and  self- culture.  AnoSier  Ctntury 
serial  is  Ernest  Thompsoii  Seton*s  "  Fable  and 
Wood-myth,"  a  series  of  what  might  be  called 
modem  "^Esop's  Fables,"  illustrated  in  the 
artist-author's  most  fantastic  manner.  John 
Burroughs  will  write  for  the  same  magazine 
several  articles  on  "  Current  Misconceptions  In 
Natural  History."  Thackeray's  most  import- 
ant American  letters  are  to  see  the  light  in  Thi 
Century  this  year.  They  cover  both  the  first 
and  second  visits  of  the  novelist  to  America, 
and  record  one  of  the  most  interesting  friend- 
ships of  his  life.  Another  biographical  series 
in  the  same  magazine  is  Ambassador  White's 
"  Chapters  from  my  Diplomatic  Life." 

The  illustrations  which  MaxfieVl  Parrish  is 
making  for  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  series  of  ar- 
tides  on  Italian  Gardens  which  The  Century  is' 
just  beginning  to  print,  are  considered  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared .  Many  of  them  ate  reproduced  in  color. 
St.  Nicholas  for  Young  Folks  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  has 
been  its  editor  from  the  beginning.  The  mag- 
azine offers  a  great  list  of  attractions  for  1904, 
but  nothing  that  will  be  more  popular  with  the 
children  than  the  ^St.  Nicholas  League,"  ft 
department  wherein  are  printed  the  best  verse, 
short  prose  compositions,  photographs  and 
drawings  sent  In  by  young  contributors.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  children  are  now  members 
of  this  League. 

The  Century  Co.  celebrates  the  sale  of  a 
round  half- million  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch  "  and  "  Lovey  Mary  "  by  the  issue 
of  a  beautiful  holiday  edition,  illustrated  with 
water-color  drawings  by  Mrs.  Shinn.  The 
entire  first  edition  of  this  issue  was  sold  out 
three  weeks  before  it  was  published. 

Among  the  volumes  of  fiction  which  have  just 
appeared  are:  "The  Yellow  Van,"  Richard 
Wbiteing*s  novel  of  social  conditions  in  Eng- 
land ;  "  Pa  Gladden :  The  Story  of  a  Common 
Man,"  by  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz,  whose 
death  occurred  just  before  the  issue  of  this,  her 
first  book;  "Gallops  2,"  a  book  of  David  Cray's 
delightful  horse  stories;  "Sixty  Jane,"  a  new 
book  by  John  Luther  Long,  the  author  of 
"Madame  Butterfly";  "Under  the  Jack-staff," 
by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald;  and  a  new  volume 
by  Dr.  Mitchell,  entitled  "  Little  Stories." 

Not  only  musicians  but  all  who  care  for  de- 
lightful memoirs  will  enjoy  the  new  book, 
"Theodore  Leschetizky,"  the  great  European 
piano-teacher,  by  the  Countess  Potocka. 
"Thirty  Years  of  Musical  Life  in  London," 
by  Hermann  Klein,  is  full  of  good  stories  of  all 
the  great  opera  folk  of  the  last  three  decades. 
"In  search  of  a  Siberian  Klondike  "*is  a  rare 
story  of  adventure  in  Kamchatka,  and  Frank 
C.  Bostock's  new'  book,  "The  Training  of 
Wild  Animals,"  is  a  story  of  adventure  right 
here  at  home.  "My  Old  Maid's  Comer," 
another  of  the  autumn  books,  will  attract  wide 
attention  on  account  of  its  sane  and  sweet 
middle-aged  point  of  view. 

Readers  of  this  column  will  do  well  to  send 
to  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
for  its  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  books,  with 
a  request  for  the  valuable  little  "Shopping 
List,"  wherein  is  printed  a  schedule  of  the  best 
books  for  boys  and  girls,  arranged  according 
to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  children. 


The  Century 

"  The  Worlds  Greatest  Magazine  " 

Some  1904  Good  Things 
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Maxfield  Parrish's 
Beautiful  Color- Pictures 

Illustrating  Edith  Wharton's  "  Italian  Gardens  " 

Thackeray  Bismarck 

In  very  interesting  new  Ambassador  White's 

letters  and  pictures  Reminiscences 

"  Four  Roads  to  Paradise  " 

A  Powerful  New  Serial  Story  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin 
Illustrated  by  Keller 

The  Youth  of  Washington 

A  Daring  and  Unique  Work  by  Dr.  a  Weir  Mitchell. 
Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne  " 

John  Burroughs         Jacob  A.  Riis 
Ray  Stannard  Baker 

Three  well-known  writers  who  will  contribute  this  year 

the  Sea-Wolf 
By  Jack  London 

The  new  and  thrilling  sea-story  by  the  author  of 

"The  Call  of  the  Wild  " 

To  appear  serially 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
"Fable  and  Woodmyth" 

Illustrated  by  the  author 

Brilliant  Short  Stories 

By  the  author  of  "  Wee  Macgreegor,"  and  by  Roy  Rolfe 

Gilson,  E.  L.  Sabin,  Dr.  Mitchell,  David  Gray, 

and  many  other  well-known  writers 

"  Perils  of  the  Republic  " 

A  series  of  important  articles  of  vital  interest,  as  "The 
Dally  Walk  of  the  Walking  Delegate,"  etc. 

Price,  $4.00  a  year.     AH  newsdealers,  or 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 
Union  Square  New  York 


How  About  the  Children} 

ST.    NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
EDITED  BY  MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

The  great  magaziDe  for  boys  and  girls, —  the  inspiration  of  childhood,  a  sup- 
plement to  school  education,  interpreting  to  the  young  reader  the  world  of 
nature,  literature  and  art,  and  omitting  only  what -does  not  make  for  true  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  No  prig,  but  a  jolly  companion,  fond  of  fun  and  nonsense 
in  their  season.  The  joy  of  healthy  boys  and  girls,  and  a  blessing  to  the  lonely 
child  or  little  invalid.     TRY  IT,     Prospectus  (in  colors)  on  request.  . 

For  a  Christinas  Present  send  a  subscription  now  to  besrln 
with  January,  1904,  and  we  will  s^ive  the  Noveml>er  and  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  numbers  free,  tos^ether  with  a  handsome  certificate 
entitlins^  the  holder  to  a  year's  subscription.  Tliese  you  s^ive  at 
Christmas  time,  and  the  year's   numbers  follow  in  res^ular  order. 

Price,  $3.00  a  year.     Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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^  A  Christmas  Wish 

What  blessing  can  I  wish  you,  O  my  friends 
Save  that  the  joyful  calm  of  Chrlstmastlde 
Should  wrap  your  hearts  so  close  that  never  jar 
Of  the  world's  care  or  grief  can  enter  In, 
But  only  love  to  keep  you  pitiful, 
And  faith  and  hope  to  keep  you  strong  and  truej 
"A  Merry  Christmas"  and  "A  Glad  New  Year,*' 
I  wish  you  all,  and  may  Grod*s  exceeding  love 
Enfold  you  all,  until  His  tender  hand 
Shall  lead  you  safely  Home  to  lovers  own  land  l—Sel. 

Time's  wheel  has  again  brought  us  the  great  annual  event. 
Do  we  go  forth  to  meet  it,  or  stolidly  wait  for  it?  Does 
"  the  child  within  us  open  wide  our  hearts,"  or  has  the  little 
heart-child  grown  weary  and  silent  from  contact  with  the 
world?  None  need  Christmas  more  than  primary  teachers. 
It  is  so  easy  to  look  at  the  little  ones  day  by  day  as  animate 
objects  to  be  taught,  graded,  and  sent  on,  that  we  need  to  be 
often  taken  back  to  the  little  Bethlehem  Child  who  has  given 
a  sacredness  to  childhood  forevermore.  It  needs  a  well 
balanced  teacher  with  fine  intuitions  to  go  through  the 
Christmas  season  with  little  children  and  make  no  mistakes. 
The  grs^ve  and  the  gay — who  shall  know  just  when  the  child 
spirit  is  ready  for  one,  and  the  other?  We  hear  it  said  of 
society  women,  that  they  have  great  tact  in  "handling 
people."  Why  do  we  feel  that  only  grown-ups  must  be 
handled  carefully?  Because  they  can  help  themselves,  and 
children  cannot?  No  one  needs  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
atmospheres  than  the  primary  teacher.  There  is  a  time  for 
the  Christ  Child  story,  and  a  time  for  Santa  Claus ;  a  time 
to  talk  of  unselfish  giving,  and  a  time  to  talk  "  stockings." 
When  and  How?  Shall  not  that  be  a  part  of  the  month's 
study  ? 

Christmas  customs  in  other  countries  long  ago  and  to-day  : 
are  you  freshened  up  in  these  ? 

The  Ancient  Druidsj  clad  in  white,  gathering  mistletoe, — 
bringing  in  the  Yule  log  on  Christmas  Eve, — the  old  English 
Christmas  dinner  mth  boar's  head,  roasted  peacock  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  plum  pudding,  and  mince  pie, — the 
English  custom  of  singing  a  Christmas  Carol  in  the  streets 
on  Christmas  morning,  by  poor  children, — the  Norway  chil- 
dren tying  the  bunches  of  oats  on  the  house  for  the  birds' 
Christmas, — the  little  children  in  Holland  waiting  for  the 
early  evening  visit  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  comes  to  tell  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  putting  their  wooden  shoes  on  the 
table  for  his  later  visit  with  gifts, — the  German  children  eat- 
ing their  spiced  Christmas  cake  (Pfeffer  Kuchen)  and 
gathering  around  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  evening  to 
exchange  presents  with  parents, — the  Italian  children  taking 
their  gifts  from  a  large  urn  upon  the  table, — and  of  the 
French  children  filling  their  shoes  with  hay,  oats,  and  carrots 
for  the  white  horse  that  will  bring  to  them  St.  Nicholas  with 
Christmas  gifts.  These  stories  of  the  way  other  little  chil- 
dren, over  the  sea,  keep  Christmas,  will  make  our  own  little 
folks  very  happy,  and  enlarge  their  ideas  of  this  strange 
world  they  find  themselves  in.  Lay  away  the  myths  and 
fairy  stories  for  a  month,  and  give  the  children  a  taste  of 
true  things.  It  will  not  injure  them  unless  by  the  novelty  of 
getting  the  real  in  place  of  make-believes.  But  whatever  you 
do,  put  your  heart  into  it  and  grow  young  again  every  day. 


Semicolons 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 


For  Little  Hands 

An  unusual  variety  of  doing  work  has  been  provided  for 
the  children  in  this  number.  Select  from  it — don't  attempt 
too  inuch.  There  is  an  overdoing  as  well  as  an  underdoing 
of  Christmas.  It  is  a  good  time  to  tactfully  plan  for  the 
empty  stocking  of  the  neglected,  when  this  work  is  going  on. 


Songs  and  Recitatiohs 
Miss  Wray  and  Professor  Wilmot  have  provided  some 
charming  songs  for  the  festival  day,  and  the  variety  in 
recitation  and  dialogue  gives  a  wide  range  for  choice. 
There  has  been  a  determined  attempt  this  year  to  keep  ever} - 
thing  simple.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  if  you  would 
tell  us  how  these  things  "turned  •out"  when  actually 
attempted  —  failures  and  all.  "Too  hard,"  do  you  say? 
Then  please  send  us  something  easier,  and  as  good,  next 
year.     I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  it. 


Back  Numbers  Again 

Don't  forget  that  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper  are 
loaded  with  Christmas  helps.  Last  year's  Christmas  number 
contained  figures  for  sewing,  if  you  wish  to  undertake  that  with 
the  new  class.  And  a  Santa  Claus  and  fireplace  can  be 
found  in  abundance  by  looking  back.  To  the  new  sub- 
scribers who  can't  resort  to  the  stock  of  other  years,  we  can 
only  express  the  regret  that  you  did  not  come  into  the 
kingdom  earlier. 

The  Children's  Work 
Nothing  that  you  can  do  for  children  to  take  home  will  be 
as  grateful  to  the,  parents  as  the  school  work  of  their  chil- 
dren, tastefully  prepared.  Note  what  Miss  Judd  says  in  this 
number,  of  the  paper  weight  the  business  man,  supposed  10 
care  only  for  money,  carried  to  his  office.  To  us  children's 
work  is  an  old  story  and  perhaps  poor  at  that.  To  the  parents 
they  are  a  prize, — "what  my  child  ///Vat  school." 


Left  the  Ranks 

Three  times  last  month  dainty  wedding  invitations  from 
teacher-contributors  gleamed  snowily  in  the  editorial  mail.  I 
thank  you.  And  now  please  remember  that  no  august  school 
board  will  sit  in  solemn  council  over  your  eligibility  to  your 
old  place  in  the  columns  of  Primary  Education. 


Omitted 
The  "American  History  Stories  "  and  the  dramatic  "  Ben- 
nets"  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  number  by  Christmas 
matter.    They  will  appear  in  January  as  usual. 


Switzerland 
The   hand  work   accompaniment  in  this  number  to  the 
"  Far   Away    Lands "  in    November  and    December   gives 
"  lots  "  of  pleasant  things  for  the  little  ones.   Mt  will  be  all 
the  Switzerland  many  of  them  will  ever  know.  / 


There  are  such   things,  contributors,  and  they  have  a 
definite  use  and  place. 


Newspapers 

Are  you  sure  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  a  good,  broad, 
leading  newspaper  this  year?  If  you  see  no  way  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  read  such  a  paper,  club  together,  several  of 
you,  and  get  one  for  your  building.  I  mean  a  "daily  "  that 
will  tell  you  what  the  world  is  doing.  If  I  were  recoro- 
mending  a  teacher,  the  fact  that  she  read  such  a  paper  and 
could  talk  intelligently  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  woukl 
with  me,  go  a  long  way  in  her  favor. 
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NOTES 


—  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  is  to  con- 
tribute a  series  of  articles  to  the  coming 
year  of  The  Century,  which  he  calls  ''Fable 
and  Wood-Myth,"  consisting  of  a  numi)er 
of  quaint  and  suggestive  little  sketches 
which  will  remind  the  reader  somewhat  of 
'^^sop*s  Fables."  Mr.  Seton  has  tlie 
advantage  of  ^sop  in  that  he  can  illustrate 
his  own  work. 

— '*  How  the  People  Rule."'  Civj^cs  for 
Btoys  and  Girls.  By  Charles  De  Forest 
Hoxie,  Pd.  M.,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  author  of  *•  Civics  for  New  York 
State."  165  pages.  Introductory  price, 
forty  cents.  The  book  has  a  live,  practical 
tone  that  arouses  Interest.  It  is  written  in 
a  direct,  logical,  clear  style,  and  it  avoids 
the  technical  side  of  civics  that  would 
repel  young  readers.  Concrete,  everyday 
illustrations  put  the  pupil  at  once  in  touch 
with  the  subject  he  is  studying;  he  is 
shown  the  necessity  for  a  law  against 
ball-playing  in  city  strtets,  and  so  conies 
to  understand  the  purpr  se  of  laws  in  gen- 
eral. Such  use  of  the  familiar  rules  of 
street,  school,  and  club  proves  a  helpful 
.  introduction  to  the  study  of  more  formal 
laws  and  organizations.  In  these  and 
other  respects  Mr.  Hoxie  has  made  a  book 
admirably  suited  to  his  audience. 


THE  OOMPAlfTON  AS  A  0HBI8TMAS 
GIFT 

The  Youth's  Companion  is  one  of  the  few 
gifts  that  are  always  appropriate  and  yet 
within  reach  of  the  smallest  purse.  It 
brings  to  every  mem^^er  of  the  family 
something  of  interest,  something  of  value 
— a  story  thatche  rs,  an  article  that  carries 
the  reader  into  far-off  countries  or  among 
men  who  govern,  a  sketch  that  amuses,  a 
poem  that  puts  a  bit  of  truth  in  a  i>ew  and 
convincing  way,  a  pase  of  pictures  that 
holds  the  children  spelllwund.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's home  paper — a  paper  received  weekly 
in  more  than  half  a  million  households  in 
the  United  States. 

If  you  desire  to  make  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent of  The  Youh*8  Companiony  send  the 
publishers  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  wish  to  give  The 
Companion,  with  $\  76,  the  annual  sul)- 
scription  price.  They  will  send  to  the 
address  nam<Hl  The  Companion's  Christmas 
Packet,  all  ready  for  Christmas  morning, 
containing  the  Christmas  number.  The 
Companion  Calendar  for  1904,  lithographed 
in  twelve  colors  and  gold,  and  subscription 
certificate  for  the  fifty-two  issues  of  1904. 

The  new  subscriber  for  1904  will  receive 
all  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the 
remaining  weeks  of  1903  free  from  the 
time  of  subscription,  also  The  Companion 
Calendar  for  1904,  lithographed  in  twelve 
colors  and  gold. 

Annual  Announcement  Number  fully  de- 
scribing the  principal  features  of  The  Com- 
panion's new  volume  for  1904  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  free.  Tlie  Youth's  Com- 
panion, 144  Berkeley  Stret^t,  Boston.  Mass. 
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BROWN'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

I  Cent  Each,  I20  for  81. OO 

Size  5  1-2x8.  2,000  subjects  in  black  and  white  or  sepia. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  comprising 
all  the  world's  masterpieces,  by  old  and  modern  masters. 
Portraits  of  femous  men,  women,  authors,  composers,  and  their 
homes.     Historical  paintings,  scenery,  and  architecture. 

Brown's  Miniature  Pictures,  500  subjects,  2  for  i  cent. 

Platinoprints  and  Carlwn prints,  size  7  x  9,  3  cents  each.    * 

Wall  pictures,  19X  25.  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  two  sample  pictures  and  our  new 
48 -page  catalogu-,  with  1,000  illustrations. 

Our  large  catalogue  of  school  cards,  stencils,  and  school 
supplies  sent  free  on  application. 

G.  P.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with.  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  oi  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Qrders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  EsTERBRooK  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 26  JOHN   STREET,    NEW    YORK> 

RAPID     BLACKBOARD     LINER,    for   Penmanship   and   Music)      College  and 

Sent  P08t|Mid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  i  School   Supplies. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  East  8th  street   NEW  YORK 


CKoice  Nemr  CKristsnasEntertitimnento 

^Hh  Century  Olirlstmat  Bzarolses— Up-to-date,  practical,  ideal,  15c. 
ggMt.to  tlie,WlldemeM:-Play  for  Christmas.     Bright  and  clever,  ijc. 


Ghristinas  Star  Driil— Fancy  marches,  etc.,  superb,  15c.   '   "  '  "     fisc.' 

I  HOWtO  Celebrate  OlUlBtmas  and  Another  HoUdays.  Affreatsttcceif,asc. 

Send  for  complete  list  of  Entertainineiitt  of  all  kinds. 


WRITE  1       Christmas  Souvenirs. 

T  Q  'I       Our  8<K>d8  are  the  most  artistic  and  cheapest  ever  offered.    Hand. 

^^  A  m TpL  m    •°™*  Cards,  xofor  sc  Finer  Cards,  1,  2,  3  and  5c.  Elegant  Booklets, 

S  A  N  J  A        ■    4,  5»nd  ioc;l  ess  by  the  dozen.    Artistic  Calendars.  7c,  12c  and  up. 

■    Samples  of  all,  250.  Worth  double.  Send  3c.  for  samples  of  our  biggest 

C  LA  U  S       i  valuea.    Write  for  catalogue. 

MARCH  BROTHERS,  LEBANON,  OHig 
M«w  BlacKboard  dTt^Acile  for  CKrietmae. 

Rothlag  Affords  Mors  Pleasars  Than  These  BteaeiU. 
Re  Seheol  BatertaiaBeat  Zs  Complete  Wlthoat  Them. 

Santa  Claus  Visions  of  Santa  Claus  Going  Down  the  Chimney 

Helpmg  Santa  Christmas  Morning       Christmas  Bells  and  Holly 

Writing  to  Sanu  Santo  Claus'  Border      Wonder  if  Santo  Would   Like  a 

Christmas  Tree  Santo  and  Automobile  Lunch 

Holly  Border  Telephoning  to  Santa  Bringing    Home   the   Christmas 

A  Stocking  Full  Christmas  Stocking  Tree  (dog  and  children.) 

Santo  and  Reindeer    Happy  New  Year         Hunting    for    Santa    (tots    with 

Santa  00  a  Bicycle       Merry  Christmas  candles) 

Waiting  for  Santa        December  Calendar     Santo  Dancing  with  Children 

Santo  s  Farewell  Motto,Peacc  on  Earth  Motto— Good  Will  Toward  Men 

Santo's  Reception     Fnpering  fcr  Santa  CUoa      Telling  Christmas  Talcs(3  tots) 
L.  IOC  each,  6  for  50c.    Size  24x36. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 

An  Operetta  for  Young  People 


Words  by  Alice  E.  Allen 


Music  by  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


Teachers  may  not  think  it  is  usable  for  a  class  of  miscellaneous  children  when  first  looking  it  over,  but  a  study  of 
It  will  show  Its  possibilities  lor  every  school  of  average  capacity. 

Great  pains  has  been  U^en  to  leave  the  different  scenes  open  for  any  changes  which  teachers  wished  to  make  At  a 
risk  of  incurring  the,  perhaps  not  unjust,  criticism  that  the  operetta  is  not  a  well  rounded  work  of  art  the  v  .nmis 
situations  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  prove  suggestive  to  teachers,  and  to  leave  opportunities  for  individu  .1  n'ei\r- 
ences,  at  the  cost  of  finish  and  completeness. 

A  Dozen  Different  Entertainments 

can  easily  be  selected  from  the  whole,  and  the  charming,  original  music  can  be  introduced  into  anv  surt  <>:  Chii>tnias 
celebration. 

Price,  20  Cents,  Postpaid 
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Little  Folks  in  Far-Away  Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

Lizzie  S.  Whittum,  Auburn,  Me. 

'  I  One  day  Franze  and  I  saw  a  brood 
of  Snow-white  partridges.  They  are  very 
shy  birds,  and  never  go  far  away  from  the 
deep  snow.  We  kept  just  as  still,  and 
watched  them  while  they  ran  about  in  the 
grass.  They  are  pretty  birds,  and  the 
baby  partridges  are  the  cunningest  little 
\things  I  ever  saw. 

2  As  we  sat  watching  the  birds,  we 
heard  a  deep,  roaring  sound.  We  knew 
what  that  meant. .  It  was  the  dreadful 
avalanche.  Off  in  the  distance,  we  saw  a 
great  mass  of  snow,  and  ice,  and  rocks, 
come  crashing  down  the  mountain-side. 

3  The  avalanche  always  frightens  us, 
because  we  know  how  much  harrti  it  does. 
Everything  in  its  path  is  destroyed. 
Often  people  and  houses  are  buried  be- 
neath the  snow.  Sometimes  whole  vil- 
lages are  destroyed.  Do  you  have  ava- 
lanches in  your  country? 

4  When  I  am  far  away  from  our 
chalet  with  my  goats,  I  do  not  go  home 
at  night.     I  make  me  a  bed  of  dry  leaves 

.and  boughs,  and  use  my  coat  for  a  cover- 
ing. My  goats  stay  near  by.  I  sleep 
very  soundly,  and  am  never  afraid. 

5  The  cows  come  up  to  the  chalet  to 
be  milked  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
evening.  Faustine  makes  the  milk  into 
butter  and  cheese. 

6  She  keeps  many  of  the  cheeses  in  a 
cellar  under  the  edge  of  a  glacier  close 
by.  There  they  are  always  near  the  ice, 
and  are  kept  cool. 

7  Do  you  know  what  glaciers  are? 
They  are  great  rivers  of  ice.  They  move 
very  slowly  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. You  cannot  see  them  move;  but 
if  you  drive  down  a  stake,  after  a  long 
time,  you  can  see  that  the  glacier  has 
moved  a  little. 

8  After  the  work  for  the  day  is  all 
done,  the  herdsmen  bid  each  other  good- 
night. At  sunset,  one  of  the  herdsmen, 
highest  up  on  the  mountain-side,  takes  his 
alphorn,  and  calls,  in  a  loud  tone, ^*  Praise 
the  Lord ! " 


9  Other  herdsmen  below  repeat  the 
call,  and  the  words  echo  from  mountain 
to  mountain.  The  herdsman  above  again 
takes  his  horn,  and  says,  **  Good-night, 
friend  and  brother!  Good-night!  '  The 
others  reply,  "  Good-night  I     Good  night  1 " 

10  We  have  another  happy  day  when 
we  come  back  to  the  village.  The 
people  are  all  gaily  dressed.  They  come 
out  to  meet  us,  and  welcome  us  home. 
The  bells  ring,  the  band  plays,  and  we 
sing  songs. 

1 1  My  home  down  here  in  the  village 
is  a  pretty  one;  don't  you  think  so  ?  It  is 
large  and  roomy.  It  has  a  broad,  over- 
hanging roof,  and  many  windows.  The 
rocks  on  the  roof  are  to  keep  the  shingles 
from  being  blown  off,  for  we  often  have 
very  strong  winds  down  here  in  the 
valley. 

.12  A  balcony  runs  along  the  sides  and 
front  of  the  house.  My  mother  trains 
honeysuckle,  and  other  pretty  vines  over 
the  house.  We  have  handsome  asters, 
geraniums,  roses,  and  violets  growing  in 
pots  on,  the  balconies,  and  on  shelves 
under  the  windows. 


13  We  also  have  pretty  flower  gar- 
dens. In  our  gardens  are  dahlias,  asters 
of  many  colors,  lovely  roses  and  pinks, 
and  many  other  handsome  flowers. 

14  Back  of  the  house  is  the  garden 
where  we  raise  our  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
In  the  orchard  there  are  apple  and  pear 
and  cherry  trees,  so  we  have  plenty  of 
fruit  for  the  long  winter. 

15  The  lower  story  of  our  house  is 
built  of  stone.  The  rest  of  it  is  built  of 
wood.  In  the  lower  story  are  cellars 
where  the  potatoes,  and  other  things  that 
we  raise,  are  kept. 

16  In  the  front  part  of  the  second 
story  are  the  rooms  in  which  we  live.  Back 
of  our  living  rooms  is  the  stable  for  the 
cows  and  the  horses.  There  is  a  stairw  ay 
built  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  This 
leads  up  to  our  living  rooms. 

7  My  mother  has  some  handsome 
carved  furniture  in  our  parlor,  and  a  talf. 
white  stove,  which  reaches  almost  to  th^ 
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NOTES 


—  For  the  flrs^  time  in  the  history  of 
Columbia  University,  a  woman  has  been 
directly  appointed  to  a  professorship  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  Miss  Marjsraret  E. 
Maitby,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  an  ad- 
junct professor  of  physics. 

— T.  Shaw,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, recently  made  the  statement  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years  the  population  of  Scot- 
land has  increased  thirty  per  cent,  teachers* 
salaries  forty-five  per  cent,  school  attend- 
ance 200  per  cent,  school  accommodations 
250  per  cent,  and  certiflel  teachers  850  per 
ceift.  The  United  States  is  not  alone  in 
educational  progress. 

— A  Berlin  nerve  specialist  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  no  child  should  be  allowed 
to  learn  to  play  upon  the  piano  before  the 
age  of  sixteen.  He  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  chronic  nervousness  of  many  pian- 
ists, and  so  studied  the  piano  from  a 
pathological  standpoint.  Out  of  one  thou- 
sand young  girls  whom  he  examined,  each 
of  whom  had  begun  to  study  the  piano 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  no  less  than  six 
hundred  had  some  nervous  malady,  while 
out  of  onis  thousand  who  had  never  studied 
that  instrument  only  one  hundred  were 
afflicted. 

—  According  to  an  estimate  made  from 
the  latest  census  returns,  the^e  are  In  the 
United  States  40,783,007  persons  over 
twenty-one  years  old.  These  are  divided 
educationally  about  as  follows : 

Class  1.  Without  school  training,  4,682,- 
498\ 

Class  2.  With  only  common  school 
training,  82,862,591. 

Class  8.  With  common  and  high  school 
training,  2,165,357. 

Class  4.  With  college  or  higher  educa- 
tion added,  1,071,201. 

"Who's  Who  in  America"  gives  a  list  of 
8,000  persons  now  living  in  the  United 
States  who  have  become  famous  for  some 
work  of  Importance  to  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large,  or  of  some  considerable 
portion  of  It,  and  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  determine  how  many  of  these  8,000 
distinguished  citizens  belong  to  each  of 
these  classes.   * 

The  4,682,498  of  class  1  furnish  31. 

The  32,862,591  of  class  2  furnish  808. 

The  2,165,367  of  class  3  furnish  1,245. 

The  1,071,201  of  class  4  furnish  5,768. 

It  thus  appears :  ^ 

First :  That  an  uneducated  child  has  one 
chance  in  150,000  of  attaining  distinction 
as  a  factor  in  the  progress  qf  the  age. 
Second :  That  a  common  school  education 
will  Increase  his  chances  nearly  four  times. 
Third :  That  a  high  school  training  will 
increase  the  chances  of  the  common  school 
boy  twenty-three  times,  giving  liim  eighty- 
seven  times  the  chance  of  the  uneducated. 
Fourth  :  That  a  college  education  increases 
the  chances  of  the  high  school  boy  nine 
times,  giving  him  219  times  the  chance  of 
the  common  school  boy  and  more  than 
800  times  the  chance  of  the  untrained. 

Is  it  a  surprising  fact  that  of  7,852 
*^  notables"  thus  gathered  together  4,810 
proved  to  be  full  graduates  of  colleges? 
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ceiling.  In  one  of  the  other  rooms  is  the 
spinning-wheel,  and  the  great  loom  on 
which  she  weaves  the  cloth  to  make  our 
clothes. 

18  Faustine  and  Heidi  both  wear 
brown  or  blue  wool  dresses  when  at  work 
about  the  house.  But  you  should  see  the 
pretty  dresses  they  wear  On  Sunday  I 

' r 

19  They  have  bright-colored  skirts  and 
white  waists,  with  the  sleeves  all  tucked 
and  starched.  Oyer  the  white  waist, 
Faustine  wears  a  black  velvet  bodice,  and 
Heidi  wears  a  blue  one.  Their  _bodices , 
are  very  prettily  trimmed  with  silver  but- 
tons and  chains. 

20  Shall  I  tell  you  about  my  clothes, 
too  ?  I  wear  long,  white  stockings,  and  my 
shoes  have  bright  buckles  on  them.  I 
have  black  knee  pants,  and  a  long,  black 
coat.  Under  my  coat  I  wear  a  short 
jacket.         ;  r 

r 

21  I  have  a  new  bright  red  jacket, 
which  is  very  pretty,  I  think.  My  littte 
round  felt  hat  has  a  bright  feather  in  it. 
Do  you  wear  buckles  on  your  shoes,  and 
a  feather  in  your  hat? 

22  In  the  fall,  Faustine  often  takes  a 
long  basket,  and  fills  it  with  cakes  of 
cheese.  This  basket  she  straps  to  her 
back.  She  takes  another  basket  of  cheese 
cakes  in  her  hand,  and  goes  away  to  the 
market-place.  She  arranges  the  cheeses  in 
pretty  forms  on  a  table  there,  and  sells  as 
many  as  she  can  to  the  people  who  come 
to  the  market. 


26  Besides  these  things,  we  learn  to 
wTite  and  to  draw,  to  read  and  to  spell. 
We  are  taught  good  manners,  and  how  to 
keep  well.  We  also  learn  numbers  and 
geography. 

27  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  my 
father  and  Rupert  carve  many  pretty 
things  out  of  wood  or  ivory.  They  carve 
pretty  bowls  and  spoons,  tables  and  chairs, 
and  other  things  for  the  house.  And  they 
make  the^  dearest  little  toys,  birds,  and 
flowers,  bears,  chamois,  and  all  kinds  of' 
animals. 


28  Last  winter,  Rupert  carved  some 
little  chalets,  and  some  chamois  bounding 
over  the  rocks.  My  father  carved  a  little 
boy,  with  his  goats  standing  around  him. 
It  was  very  cunning. 

29  I  can  carve  pretty  things,  too.  I 
made  a  goat  and  a  chamois  standing  on 
a  steep  cliff.  For  Christmas,  I  carved 
Heidi  a  bowl,  with  strawberries  and  leaves 
around  the  edge.  I  made  a  spoon  tc 
match,  with  berries  on  the  handle. 


23  Now  that  we  have  returned  from 
the  alps,  Heidi  and  I  go  to  school  every 
day.  We  must  go  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  for  our  school  begins  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  summ'er,  and  at  eight  in 
the  winter.  But  we  have  very  happy 
times  at  school,  so  we  do  not  mind  going 
early. 

24  Our  teacher  plays  the  violin,  and 
we  sing  and  march  many  times  a  day. 
We  love  to  sing  our  merry  songs. 

25  Then  our  teacher  talks  with  us 
about  the  flowers  and  grasses,  the  birds 
and  animals.  He  tells  us  such  nice 
^tories  about  them  all. 


30  Rupert  has  been  to  the  Hospice 
of  St.  Bernard,  and  seen  the  brave  dogs 
there.  The  Hospice  is  built  high  up  in  a 
narrow  pass  in  the  mountains.  A  num- 
ber of  very  kind  men,  called  monks,  live 
there,' and  with  them  live  the  brave  dogs. 

31  Oftentimes,  when  people  are  cross- 
ing the  pass,  storms  will  come  on  and 
the  travelers  will  be  lost  in  the  snow. 
Whenever  there  is  a  storm,  some  of  the 
dogs  are  sent  out.  They  have  bells  and 
a  flask  of  brandy  fastened  to  their  collars. 
Blankets  are  often  strapped  around  their 
bodies. 


32  They  can  find  a  person  when  he  is 
buried  several  feet  under  the  snow.  If 
they  find  any  one,  they  try  to  wake  him 
by  licking  his  face.  -  Then  they  run  bad 
to  the  Hospice  for  help,  or  howl  for  their 
master  to  come. 


w 


^2>  One  time,  a  little  boy  was  perish 
ing  in  the  snow.  One  of  the  dogs  sa\  e 
the  little  fellow's  life  by  carrying  him  o 
his  back  to  the  Hospice.  Some  tuv 
I  ^hall  go  to  see  those  noble  dog 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  them,  too? 
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— The  local  school  board  of  Stephenson, 
Mich.,  has  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting 
teachers  from  attending  dances  or  parties, 
day  or  night,  while  school  is  in  session. 
The  trustees  assert  that  school  work  has 
suffered  because  of  the  teachers  attending 
social  gatherings.  Other  school  boards  in 
the  s4me  county  are  said  to  have  proposals 
of  a  similar  nature  under  consideration. 

—  The  following  figures  taken  from  a 
Southern  newspaper  are  impressive  as  to 
the  need  of  increased  educational  f  aicilities. 
"  There  are  16,402  white  males  in  Knox 
County,  Tenn.,  and  of  these  1,663,  or  over 
ten  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  There  were,  in 
1900,  366,637  native  white  male  persons  of 
voting  age  in  Tennessee,  61,668  of  whom 
were  illiterate,  or  14.1  per  cent.  There 
were,  in  1900,  112,171  native  negro  males 
of  voting  age,  63,374  of  whom  were  illiter- 
ate, or  47.6  per  cent.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  counties  in  Tennessee  in  1900  in 
which  the  native  white  illiterate  voters 
were  more  than  twenty  in  every  hundred  of 
native  white  voting  population." 

— Several  labor  unions  in  North  Carolina 
have  offered  a  unique  solution  to  the  child- 
labor  problem  in  that  state.  To  take  a 
child  from  the  mills  is,  in  some  cases,  to 
deprive  a  family  of  its  only  support.  The 
labor  unions  have  accordingly  adopted 
several  children,  continuing  the  wages  of 
each.  Mr.  Vandeveer  Custis,  writing  of 
the  matter  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  says  that 
the  first  to  take  action  was  the  Typo- 
graphical Union.  In  July,  1902,  the  secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  select  a  deserving 
child  and  place  her  name  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  union.  After  some  investigation,  Mr. 
Custis  continues,  the  secretary  selected  a 
girl  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  then  work- 
ing from  daylight  till  dark  at  $2.40  a  fort- 
night. This  child  was  the  bread-winner  of 
a  family  consisting  of  herself,  an  invalid 
mother,-  and  a  brother  too  young  to  work. 
For  some  itime  the  union  continued  to  pay 
her  an  allowance  equal  to  her  former 
wages,  with  the  understanding  that  she 
was  to  go  to  school  instead  ,of  to  the  mill. 
Her  spare  time  was  devoted  to  recreation. 
Besides  the  allowance  paid  by  the  union, 
the  members  supplied  her  with  books  and 
clothing  purchased  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  printers  were  so-well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  their  experiment,  that 
her  allowance  was  increased  from  time  to 
time  until  she  was  receiving  $4.00  a  fort- 
night. Other  unions  followed  the  example 
of  the  printers.  In  no  case  does  the  girl 
adopted  seem  to  have  a  special  claim  of 
any  sort  upon  the  union.  The  children  all 
live  at  home,  and  receive  an  allowance 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  their  former 
wages.  Most  of  them  go  to  school,  and  in 
any  event  th^  are  not  allowed  to  continue 
their  work  in  the  mills. — School  Journal, 


Heart  PalpHailon 

is  caitted  by  gfeoef affofi  of  gas  tn  tbe 
stomadu  Charcoal  abnorba  all  gaae^ 
and  stops  fermeotatlon* 

MURRAY'S 
OHAROOAL    TABLETS 

are  nuufe  of  ixirest  charcoaL  Try  them 
for  paloltatioaof  the  heart»dyBpep«la» 
and  inoigestion. 

FR£C— One  full  8iz9  29a  box,  maOed 
once  only,  upon  rec^pt  of  2o.  stamp. 

L  DUmmth  ^^  AmiopHoumm,  M.  r.. 


SPENCERIAN 
TEELPENS 

RESILIENT. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  8ECRET  OF 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

849  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

SIX  NEW  PARLOR  PLAYS 

A  Bunch  of  Rosbs  and  five  other  plays  by  Mrs.  M. 
E.  M.  Davis.  Handsome  doth  binding,  37a  pages. 
$1.00  net.  SMALL.  MAYNARD  &  CO.. 

4  Arrow  Street,  Cambridge.  Mass^ 


PLAYS 


Dlaio^.  Sieakers,  Beward  Cards 
MuslCf  Logan.  Dailey  A  Co..  561 
Waba8hAv.,Chicaffo.Ble:CatJB*re«. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  diost  popular  system  in  Araerioa  to-day,  tAugbt 
In  more  business  ana  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Oar  greatest  dlfflcnlty  Is  to  snp- 
plythe  demand  for  teachers. 
Write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

"About  Oress  Shorthand.*' 

The  OREOO  PUBLISHING  COilPANY 

57  Waahlnffton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


SPECTACLES  E.'ir:;^^ 

AOaMTSWAMTBO.   OOUKTEH  CO..  Cktoif* 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  {Mece^'of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoa 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash- 
ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
S^d  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  worlu    Agenu  wanted. 

LAWTON  St  CO..  SS5tfi-855JgU. 
We  Cfirry  a  Full  Line  of 

BUST  WORK,  LBTTER  CARDS,  NUMBBR 
CARDS,  RAFFIA,  RATTAN  WKAVING 
MATBRIAL.  BOOKS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK,    INDIAN    BEADS   AND  TBACH- 

BRS'  Aids. 

Send  for  onr  ^ew  Catalog 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
021  West  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IIL 

SINBINB  LESSONS  AT  HOME 

Individual  lessons  given  by  correspondence  to 
the  beginner  or  the  advanced  pupil.  Voices 
developed,  improved,  strengthened  as  to  vol- 
ume and  sweetness.  Send  two  cent  stamp  and 
ask  any  questions  you  desire.  -*- 

CARNEQIE 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

116  E  Carnegie  Hall,  575th  St.  &  Seventh  A  v. 
NEW  YORK 
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Songs  and  Recitations 


Angelina  W.  Wray 

,.^is  month  of  December  is  so  rich  in  its  varied  sugges- 
ti6ns  that  the  teacher's  only  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  selection 
of  the  thoughts  she  wishes  to  present.  Starting  with  the 
fa^nating  idea  of  Santa  Claus,  let  us  try  to  show  the  chil- 
dren the  beauty  of  love  as  exemplified  in  giving.  After  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  deeper,  sweeter  thought 
of  God's  great  love,  shown  by  His  gift  of  the  little  Christ- 
Child.     A.  W.  W. 

Christmas  Candles 

•  (Au  exercise  for  six  children,  each  of  whom  carries  a  tiny,  colored,  lighted 
candle) 

All    We're  six  little  candles  so  shining  and  bright, 
A  shimmering  rainbow  ar6  we,      ' 
We  twinkle  away  like  six  beautiful  stars 
'  At  the  top  of  the  fair  Christmas  tree. 

Red    My  color  is  red,  like  the  dainty  red  rose 
That  grew  by  the  old  garden  gate,       , 
Or  like  the  last  flush  in  the  far  western  sky, 
That  comes  when  the  evening  is  late. 

Orange  .  Oh  1  like  the  bright  orange  from  Florida's  groves, 
My  color  is  vivid  and  bold. 
There's  never  a  flower  with  me  can  compare, 
Unless  it's  the  gay  marigold. 

Yellmv     My  color  is  yellow — the  hue  of  the  sun. 
With  glory  that  never  grows  old, 
I  gleam  from  the  daffodil's  satiny  buds 
Or  buttercup's  chalice  of  gold. 

Green     Like  the  blades  of  the  grass  and  the  fronds  of  the 
fern. 
That  grow  in  the  woodland  so  fair, 
I  wear  a  bright  garment  6f  velvety  green, 
A  color  a  princess  might  wear. 

Blue     And  I,  like  forget-me-nots  dainty  and  fair, 
The  color  of  baby's  bright  eyes. 
Am  blue  as  the  larkspur  that  dances  and  nods 
And  rivals  the  deep  summer  skies. 

Violet    And  I  am  the  color  of  violets  shy 

That  hide  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
Whose  fragrance  is  sweeter  than  lily  or  rose. 
And  floats  on  each  wandering  breeze. 

All    Yes,  six  little  candles  so  shining  and  bright, 
A  gay  little  rainbow  are  we, 
And  here  we  will  shine  like  six  beautiful  stars 
To  brighten  the  fair  Christmas  tree. 

An  Important  Note 

( Recitation  for  a  small  boy  who  should  be  seated  at  a  table  or  stand, 
with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  a  large  b9ltle  of  ink  and  a  gold  pen  before 
him.) 

I'm  so  glad  I  go  to  school 
And  learn  just  how  to  write. 

I've  got  to  send  a  'portant  note 
To  Santa  Claus  to-night. 

Got  to  write  it  all  with  ink 

Just  like  grown  folks  do. 
Borrowed  papa's  big  gold  pen 

And  stationery,  too. 

Want  to  write  about  poor  Tom, 

The  sick  boy  on  our  street ; 
Santa  Claus,  please  'member  him 

And  give  him  such  a  treat! 


Guess  he'd  like  a  picture  book. 
And  top,  and  game,  and  blocks. 

Say  !  mamma  says  the  chimble-ec 
Is  Santa's  letter-box. 

'Sh  !  don't  make  a  bit  of  noise 
Or  'sturb  me  while  I  write ; 

I've  got  to  send  this  'portant  note 
To  Santa  Claus  to-night. 


Christmas  Eve 


A.  W.  Wray 
Lively.    M.  M.   . 
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Geo.  W.  Wiuior 
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mf\.  I'it  -  tie  stars,  sil  •  ver  stars,  Twinkle  (i)  o  -  ver 
mfz.  Stockings  red,(3)  stockings  blue,  By  the  fire  -  side 
fip  3.  Cud  -die   down(9)ouddle  down !  Don't  you  dare  (10)  to 


t- 


head.  This  (i)  is      Christmas     Eve,    you  know^  And 

bright,  San  -  ta      Claus    will   find  them  the  re,  (6)  When 

peep!  San  -  ta      Claus    will    sure-  ly    come    As 


p 


up- 


time     to      go        to        bed.  Tick  -  ing      loud, 

he  comes  down     to       night.  Now      his       bells, 

soon      as    you're    a    -  sleep.     (11)      Close    your      eyest 


^r- 


3t=i 


(3)  lick  -    ing      low,      The         old       clock       ticks 

(7)  link  -    ling     bells,     We         real     -     ly  seem 

close     your     eyes  I     The      night        will         soon 
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a  - 

to 
pass 

— ^t — 


way.     While      Moth   -  er  (4)  rocks   the  ba    -     by, 

hear!         O!       lis    -     ten  (8)  to         the       pranc  -  ing 

by;        We'll      find        our     stock  -    ing  (5)  crowd  -  ed 

tn 
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And      the        fire  -  light     shad    -  ows  play. 

Of  ^        the       rein  -  deer     com     -  ing  near. 

When  the       mom  -  ing     lights  the  sky. 
Chokus.    Dreamily  J    =  80. 
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P  Rock,(4)  rock  I  rock-et-ty  rock  I  Rocking      to     and    fro. 


i 


D.C. 
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Tick !  (3)tick !  tick-et  -  ty,  tock,The  old  clock  ticks  so  slow. 

Motions 

I  Hands  raised,  twinkling  motion.  2  Nod  heads.  3  Right  hand 
swaying.  4  Both  hands  outstretched,  rocking  motion.  5  i'ingcrs  of 
right  hand  held  downward.  6  Pointing.  7  TbumS  ansl  forefinger 
of  each  hand  curved  and  tneeting,  to  represent  sleigh  bells.  Shake 
gently.  8  Hand  held  to  ear  as  if  listening.  9  Head  resting  on 
hands.  10  Shake  right  forefinger  warningly.  Il  Eyes  closed.  12 
Hands  curved  over  head,  then  brought  down  with  arching  motion. 

Mammas  Present 

(Recitation  for  a  little  girl) 

IVe  raade  my  mamma  a  pretty  book 

With  covers  green  and  pink, 
It's  got  ray  lesson  in  it, 

And  it's  nice  and  (hick,  I  think. 
My  pencil  slipped  and  slipped  and  slipped, 

I  guess  I  almost  cried! 
But  now  the  book  is  finished, 

So  I'll  take  it  home  to  hide. 
When  mamma  sees  it  Christmas  Day 

She'll  open  wide  her  eyes. 
And  cry,  "  Why  !  May,  you  darling  child  1 

Oh!  what  a  nice  surprise  ! 
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—  Th©  Philippine  govcmment  wants  l.>0 
raale  teachers,  with  salaries  as  follows : 
26  at  11^200;  70  at  $1,000,  and  55  at  $000 
per  annum.  It  is  desired  to  secure  thci-e 
teachers  without  unnecessary  delay,  and 
an  examination  will  be  held  on  October  10 
and  20  in  varions  cities.  Teachers  ap- 
pointed are  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
high  r  grades  in  the  service,  the  salaries 
ranging  from  $900  to  $2,c00  for  teachers, 
and  from  $1,600  to  $2,500  for  division 
superintendents.  The  commission  sug- 
gests that  those  who  apply  for  this  exam- 
ination should  be  devoted  to  their  profes- 
sion^ and  conscientious,  energetic,  and' 
successful  workers.  Application  blanks 
and  further  Information  may  be  obtaluid 
•f  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.,  or  to  the  secretary 
•f  the  civil  service  board  at  any  post<>Rice 
where  letter  carrier  service  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

— France  has  taken  the  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  school  children  most  to  heart. 
Recently  measures  have  been  legalized 
which  are  calculated  to  stamp  out,  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  schools,  the  dangers  of 
contagion  from  consumption.  The  govern- 
ment has  decreed  that  the  pupils  of  every 
school  must,  once  in  three  months,  under- 
go a  medical  examination,  and  their  physi- 
cal condition  with  reference  to  the  disposi- 
tion to  consumption  must  be  reported 
upon.  Carpets  are  banished  from  school 
rooms,  dry  sweeping  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted, the  furniture  must  be  washed,  and 
the  books  disinfected  at  regular. intervals, 
and.  similar  preventive  measures  will  l>< 
enforced.  Consumptive  pupils  are  entirely 
debarred  from  boarding  school:*.  The  gen- 
erak  adoption  of  a  similar  system  U  v<  ry 
m«ch  to  b«  desired  in  our  own  country « 

— Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new 
teachers'  college  to  be  erected  in  Chicago, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  site  Is  at  South  Normal  Park- 
way and  Stewart  Avenue.  Superintendent 
Cooley  made  a  sliort  speech  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  excavations.  '*Tlie  teachers* 
college  for  which  we  are  now  breaking 
ground,"  he  said,  *'?»;radually  will  enlarge 
its  scope  until  it  wjll  prepare  for  all  grades 
of  teaching,  grant  degrees,  and  take  rank 
with  the  universities.  In  the  future  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  local  institution,  and  will 
offer  its  advantages  to  the  entire  North- 
west." This  was  the  first  announcement 
of  the  wide  policy  of  the  school. 

—According  to  Brander  Matthews,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Columbia  University, 
before  the  end  of  the  century  English  will 
have  established  its  right  to  be  considered 
a  world's  language.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  spoken  by 
about  20.COO,000  people,  whereas  in  1900  it 
WHO  ii!*ea  oy  more  than  130,000,000. 


DifiEGTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers',  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legidmate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  ther^  by  nieans  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    1890. 


Telephone,  Boston,  775-2. 


lAiBS  B.  P.  FOSTER.  Manager. 


00    JSx-onrxflolcIL    IStiirooty    Boait:ox:a« 


FISrIER  A.a.Pi5HBR.i>r.p.  AGEIMw  ■ 


LONG  BXPBRIEMCB,  PROMPT,  RBLIABLB. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  B05T0N. 


Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency 

Teaeh^rs  wanted  for  Ditblic  and  ptivate  schools.    Salaries 


from  S400  to  $1600. 
us  help  you.  AO^ 
l*ept.  F,  KTRA<  VsE 


you  want  a  better  position?    Let 
AOAH  Llf«»Ni.KD,  P|i  !».,  2i  The  Hier, 


JI.I. 


AflNrica't  Leading  Schwl  of  Conrespondeiice 


Teachers  fiear  no  examixfation  after  taking  our  Drill  Couri»e 
by  mail.  We  have  trained  50,000  successiully.  Courses  in 
all  subjects  for  teachers'  certificates.     NOAH  LKOVAKD, 


THE 


EDUCATORS 


,  EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,.ME. 


Each  year  a  ^rowin^  conviction  that  the  direct,  nominations  of  tlie  Cxchangre 
preserve  the  interests  of  both  employers  and  teachers'  demands  more 
ciiiulidatcs  in  every  New  England  state.    Places  are  waitings.    Kegister  at  once 

if  you  dcjierve  promotion,  ff  you  toant  our  opinion  about  it  first,  send  us  postage,  25  cents, 
iri'th  nnmes  of  school  references  and  we  voill  soon  give  it  to  you.  Our  Manual  ;rives  tlie 
average  salaries  now  paid  teachers  of  each  New\ England  state  and  Massachusetts  super- 
intendents and  principals,  those  of  Massachusetts  teachers  each  year  since  1852,  hints  of 
how  to  judge  of  one's  own  worth  ad  a  teacher,  etc.     Send  for  it.        ^ 

Our  Portlaud  office  is  the  only  one  in  Maine  constantly  devoted  to  school  interests. 


THE  TEACHERS'  GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

O.   A,   SOOTT  «B   CO..  Rroprietors 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-ciass  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  l)etter  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Offloea  :   %\  Beao(»n  Street,  Boetou;  Y.  AI.  C-  A.  Bid.,  Lot  Ang^eltss,  Oai. 


THE?  IMeaiC  "TE^iVOHB^RS'   iVOB^IVOrB^JS 

Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  addreaa. 

ao3  Michigan  fflvd.,  Chicago.  So  Third  St.y  Portland. 

414  Ctntnry  ffl  /y,  Minneapolis. 
--•?  Coopfr  Building,  P 
yde  Block,  Sf^okanf. 


4  Ashhurton  PL,  Boston. 
iSt  Fifth  Ave.,  I^rto  York, 
1505  Penn.  Ave.,  li^ashington. 


so  intra  ^t..  roriiana. 
490  Parrott  Brld'g,  San  Ft 


ranctSLO, 


S33  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  j^  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 


cnucDiicDunDy  teachers'  agency 
dunLnmcnnunii  sTSffntTsTTTrrnrr 


Oldeat  and  Beat  known  in  U.  S.  Kat.  185iS. 
John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


'"'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Solicits  husineas  of  Bmployera  who  appreciate  careful  service  In  their  interests;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitious  teae  era  whose  work  Is  worthy  of  Inves  iKation. 


Of  Boston, 

123  Boylston   St. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUBH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^^""c^?JaV?^""  ; 

A  SUCGESSFUI.  SCHOOI.  AND  COIXEOE  BUREAU       ' 

NflW    '"  ^^^  iime  to  BKGISTEB.    V^cancfpa  occnr  rlffht  alonff  thru  the  y«»Ar.    Membership 
IVUIT    go«»a  mifli  c  oae  of  aeason  of  1904.    Write  f  .r  oirrulara  and  blank  to-<l  ly. 


1^1  V^JM  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DH'vIC  T  from 

■^  ■  ^^^^  "^  School  Offi  ials.     Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

Tp  Jk  Q HERS  ^'^'    NOW  is  the  time  to  send  fv)r  new  Manual  and  enroll  for  vacan- 

^^  ^  m  ■  ■  ^^*  always  on  hand.     Established  24  years. 

BUREAU  140O    01:iie«t:x:^vat:    e^t:.,        F^tiillc^cleli^txiea 


ALBANY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  PositiouA. 

81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor. 


T"!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  othcx 
teachers  to  colleges,  puhlic  and 
private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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A  Christmas  Hymn 

*"  (Song  and  recitation  for  four  girls; 

First    When  mother  is  rocking  the  baby 
And  singing  her  twilight  hymn 
We  children  like  to  listen 

While  the  shadows  gather  dim. 


Second    For  after  the  summer  is  pver, 

And  the  Christmas  time  draws  near, 
*Tis  the  beautiful  old,  old  story, 
She  sings  to  the  baby  dear. 

{All  sing  next  verse   to    the  tune  of  ^^Hark!   What  Meam 
Those  Holy  Voices?'') 

Once  within  a  lowly  manger 

There  the  Baby  Jesus  lay ; 
He  came  down  from  heaven's  glory 

On  the  first  bright  Christmas  Day. 

.Third     Our  baby  smiles  as  he  listens. 

And  then  he  drifts  off  to  sleep, 
But  mother  keeps  on  humming 
While  the  darkness  gathers  deep. 


Patience    The  bell  of  Patience  ringing  clear 
With  music  thrills  the  air, 
A  mystic  charm  it  seems  to  hold 
To  banish  thoughts  of  care. 


Memory    Like  rustle  of  the  falling  leaves, 
Through  autumn's  misty  haze, 
The  bell  of  Memory  faintly  chimes. 
Recalling  vanished  days. 

Love     Ah  !  sweeter,  clearer,  nobler  still. 
The  golden  bell  of  Love, 
Rings  out  and  sets  the  rest  in  tune 
With  gladness  from  aJ>ove. 

All    Merry,  merry  Christmas  bells 

Chiming  sweet  and  gay. 
Telling  of  the  little  Child 

Born  on  Christmas  Day. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  bells, 

As  we  swing  and  sway, 
All  the  children  understand 

What  our  voices  say. 


Fourth     And  closer  and  closer  we  gather 

As  we  hear  her  Christmas  hymn. 
For  the  beautiful  old,  old  story. 
She  sings  in  the  twilight  dim. 

All  sing  {softly) 

Shepherds  heard  the  angels  singing 

In  that  country  far  away, 

When  the  little  Baby  Jesus 

Brought  the  world  its  Christmas  Day. 
* 

Christmas  Bells 

(Exercise  for  seven  children) 

(Six  hold  bells  cut  from  cardboard  and  covered  with  silver  paper. 
IQie  seventh  has  a  gilt  bell.  All  .swing  their  bells  during  the  first  and 
fiisf  stanza,  which  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicholas.") 

All    Merry,  merry  Christmas  bells, 

Ringing  clear  and  loud 
While  the  children  pass  along 

In  a  happy  crowd. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  bells, 

Chin>ing  far  and  wide, 
Stories  sweet  your  music  tells 

Of  the  Christmastide. 


Hush  !  listen  !  o'er  the  silent  earth, 

To  every  girl  and  boy, 
This  bell  with  silver  tone  proclaims 

It  messages  of  Joy. 


Santa's  Reindeer 


i 


Angelina  W.  Wbay. 
Allegretto.     M.M.  S=  112. 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot. 
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mfi,  Down  the  long  high-way  (i)  from  San-  ta  Claus  land, 
mfz.  O    -    ver   the   roo5  (8)  where  the  snow  glistens  white,(9) 
mf^.  Run,    lit  -  tie      rein-deer,  (4)  O  Santa !  drive  (12)  fast, 


i 


Ir 


-»-r- 


EE 


O      -      ver      the  hills  (2)  and     the       hoi  -    lows  (3) 
Soft    -     ly       the       rein  -  deer  (4)will  pat      -    ter, 
Dol  -  lies  (13)  and  books  (14)  you  are       bring    -  ing, 


It 


-?~-^ 


Hope    Myh€[\  rings  out  upon  the  air 
Its  cadence  sweet  and  pure, 
To  tell  that  grief  will  pass  away, 
But  Hope  will  still  endure. 


Now  the  swift  reindeer  (4)  arc     rac  -  ing   a  -  long, 
Down  ev*  -  ry  chimney  (10)  so  broad  and  so     black, 
Trumpets(i5)  and  whistles  (16)  and  cradles  (i  7)  and  drums,(iS) 


f 


3E 


Swift  -  er  than  'flight  (5)  of        the  swal  -  lows. 

San  -    ta  will  come  (11)  with      a  clat    -     ter. 

Hear    all  the  mer     -     ry       bells  ring    -  ing. 
Chorus 
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Ting  -   a  ling!  (6)  ting  -  a  -ling!    ting-  a  -  ling  -  ling! 
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Sweeter  (7)  and  loud-  er  and  clear-er,  dear  the  gay  tinkle   of 

D.C. 
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sil  -ver  -y  bells,  Bringing  old  Santa  Claus  near  -  er. 


Motions 


Faith     Now  hark  !  another  bell  is  heard, 
How  joyously  it  peals. 
Till  into  every  troubled  heart 
Faith's  gentle  whisper  steals. 

Peace    Ah  !  softly  rings  this  silver  bell. 

To  murmur,  "  strife  shall  cease." 
To  every  troubled  heart  it  brings 
The  priceless  gift  of  Peace. 


I  Right  arm  extended.  Pointing  motion.  2  Point  upward.  3 
Point  downward.  4  Hook  thumbs  together  and  let  fingers  race  across 
the  desk.  5  Flying  motion.  6  Thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand 
curved  and  meeting,  to  represent  sleighbells.  Shake  gently.  7  Same  as 
motion  6,  but  much  more  vigorously.  8  Hands  meeting  overhead  to 
form  peak  of  roof.  9  Hands  outspread.  10  One  hand,  the  left,  shut 
tightly,  to  represent  chimney.  Ii  Let  thumb  of  right  hand  work  its 
way  down  the  opening  in  the  left  hand.  12  Hands  outstretched,  as  if 
hqlding  reins.  13  Motion  of  cuddling  a  dolly.  14  Han.ls  held  to- 
gether to  represent  an  open  book.  15  Form  trumpet  with  both  hands. 
16  Whistle  through  fingers  of  left  hand.  17  Hands  outstretched. 
Rocking  motion.     18     Motion  of  beating  drum. 
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GIVE  YOUR   STOMACH    A  NICE 
VACATION 


Don't  Do  It  by  Starving  It  Either  — 
Let  a  Substitnte  Do  the  Work 

Tbe  old  adage,  *^A11  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  atpplies  Just  as  well 
to  tbe  stomach,  one  of  the  most  Important 
organs  of  tbe  human  system,  as  It  does  to  the 
man  himself. 

If  yoar  stomach  is  w^rn  ont  leind  rebels 
against  being  farther  taxed  beyond  its  limit, 
the  only  sensible  thing  yon  can  do  is  to  give 
it  a  rest.  Employ  a  snb'btitute  for  a  short 
time  and  see  If  it  will  not  more  than  repay 
ycm  in  results. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  a  willing 
and  most  efficient  substitute.  They  them- 
selves digest  every  bit  ot  fpod  in  the  stomach 
in  ]ust  the  same  way  that  the  stomach  itself 
would,  were  it  well.  They  cbntaln  all  the 
essential  elements  that  the  gastric  Juice  and 
other  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  contain 
and  actually  act  Just  the  same  and  do  Just 
tbe  same  work  as  the  natural  fluids  would 
do,  were  the  stomach  well  and  sound.  They, 
therefore,  relieve  the  stomach.  Just  as  one 
workman  relieves  another,  and  permit  it  to 
rest  and  recuperate,  and  regain  its  normal 
health  and  strength. 

This  <*  vacation'*  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
letter  of  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Chicago. 
Bead  what  he  says  : 

**  I  was  engaged  in  the  most  momentous 
undertaking  of  my  life  in  bringing  about  the 
coalition  of  certain  great  interests  that 
meant  much  to  me  as  well  as  my  clients.  It 
was  not  the  work  of  days,  but  of  months. 
I  was  working  night  and  day  almost,  when 
at  a  very  critical  time  my  stomach  went 
dear  back  on  me.  The  undue  mental  strain 
brought  It  about  and  hurried  up  what  would 
have  happened  later  en. 

"What  I  ate  I  bad  to  literally  force  down, 
and  that  was  a  source  of  misery,  as  i  had  a 
sour  stomach  much  of  the  time.  My  head 
ached,  I  was  sluggish,  and  began  to  lose  my 
ambition  to  carry  out  my  undertaking.  It 
looked  pretty  gloomy  tor  me,  and  I  conflded 
my  plight  to  one  of  my  clients.  He  had  been 
cured  by  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 'and  at 
once  went  down  to  a  drug  store  and  brought 
a  box  up  to  the  office. 

**I  had  not  taken  a  quarter  of  that  box 
before  1  found  that  they  would  do  all  the 
work  my  stomach  ever  did;  and  as  a'rest  or 
vacation  was  out  of  the  question  for  me,  I 
determined  to  give  my  stomach  a  vacation, 
I  kept  right  on  taking  the  tablets  and  braced 
up  and  went  ahead  with  my  work  with  re- 
newed vigor,  ate  Just  as  much  as  I  ever  did, 
and  carried  out  that  undertaking  to  a  sue- 
oessfal  issue.  I  feel  that  I  have  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  to  thank  for  saving  me 
tJie  handsomest  l!ee  I  ever  received,  as  well 
as  my  reputation,  and  last,  but  not  least,  my 
stomach." 

S&uart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  fbr  sale  by 
all  druggists  at  flf  ty  eents  a  box. 

20  GOOD  IDEAS  $1.00 

Ready  for  use  in  the  school-room;  ist  and  2d 
grade  work;  used  hy  the  best  teachers;  with 
rights  to  copy  an^  reprint  the  same.  Com- 
plete set,  postpaid,  ]|i.oo. 

SCHOOL  WORK  PUB.  CO. 

Box  42,  Roxbury  8ta  Boston,  Mass. 

CALENDAR   PAPS.    1904 

For  Attaching  to  Fancy  Work,  Scholars' 
Souvenirs  and  Christmas  Qlfts 


White,  various  Plzes  . 
QiAy,  Green  or  Brown  . 
Gret»n  and  Gold     .    .    . 


.    6  cents  per  doz. 
.   8     "       •*      •• 
.  15o.  and  36c.    ** 


Sample  sheet  and  one  Calendar  oi>  receipt  of 
2-oent  stamp. 

320  Main  Street,  New  Brltaia,  Conn. 


— Southern  Education  y  the  or^an  of  the 
Soathern  Education  Board,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  one  of  its  issues : 
*•  The  ayerage  salary  of  a  white  teacher  in 
South  Carolina  last  year  was  $195.28.  It- 
is  said  that  the  average  cook  in  Charlston 
and  Columbia  receives  something  like  $200 
dollars  a  ye^r.  The  girls  who  fill  the 
bottles  in  the  State  Dispensary  at  Colom- 
bia with  liquor  get  $300  a  year.  Yet  there 
is  a  higher  standard  of  living  expected  of 
a  teacher  than  of  a  copk,  or  of  one  who 
Alls  bottles  in  a  dispensary." 

—  Michigan  iQ  doing  so  many  things  so 
exceedingly  well  that  it  seems  incredible 
that  there  can  be  a  county  school  commis- 
sioner who  recetves  but  $126  a  year ;  two 
who  receive  but.$2C0;  three  but  $250; 
eleven  but  $300;  one  but  $400;  one  but 
$450,  and  nine  but  $500.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  county  officials  mast  fur- 
nish their  own  conveyance,  and  visit  every 
school  in  the  county,  the  case  Is  all  the 
worse.  It  seems  incredible  that  in  a  rich 
state  like  Michigan  there  should  be  seven- 
teen counties  that  allow  a  county  superin- 
tendent to  travel  all  over  the  county  at  his 
own  charges,  and  be  responsible  for  all 
educational  affairs,  for  $300  or  less,  which 
is  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. — Ex. 

— The  advantages  of  a  school  museum 
have  been  well  demonstrated  by  Prin'.  W. 
H.  Huse,  of  the  Halls vllle  School,  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  who  has  gathered  a  splendid 
collection  of  specimens  Mr.  Huse  col- 
lected most  of  the  specimens  himself,  and 
these  are  well  placed  in  a  large  cabinet,  the 
whole  making  an  ideal  equipment  of  the 
kind.  The  collection  is  primarily  intended 
as  an  aid  to  the  regular  text-book  instruc- 
tion. For  instance,  in  studying  coal  the 
pupil  may  see  several  varieties  of  peat,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  lignite  in  various  degrees  of 
carbonization,  and  all  the  leading  kinds  of 
coal  from  the  softest  bituminous  to  the 
hardest  anthracite.  Again,  when  studying 
the  formation  of  soils,  they  are  shown  live 
granite,  the  same  stone  weathered,  parti- 
cles of  the  rock  crumbled  into  gravel,  and 
then  the  soil.  There  are  about  1,200  speci- 
mens in  the  collection,  covering  a  wide 
field.  There  is  raw  cotton  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  bale,  carded  cotton,  yam,  and  the 
finished  cotton  goods.  The  process  of 
silk  manufacture  is  also  illustrated.  The 
whole  story  of  the  cocoa  bean,,  from  the 
time  it  is  ripe  until  it  appears  on  the  break- 
fast table,  is  told.  There  is  a  fine  petro- 
leum exhibit;  an  instructive  collection  of 
iron  ore;  hemp  from  Kentucky,  Mexico, 
and  the  Philippines,  worked  up  into  rope;  a 
flax  exhibit,  and  a  collection  of  wheat  and 
corn  products.  Besides  these  collections 
of  classes  of  specimens,  there  are  many 
miscellaneous  curiosities:  Indian  imple- 
ments and  weapons,  fossils,  shells,  min- 
erals, and  metals,  all  arranged  au^  labeled 
so  that  they  can  be  pat  to  immediate  use. 


FORGET  YOU  EVER  HAD  IT 

Oatarrh,  the  Most  Odious  of  All 

Diseases,  Stamped  Out— Boot 

and  Branch 

Catarrh  is  the  most  foal  and  offeuslFe 
disease  that  afticts  the  human  raoe.  Anyone 
with  social  ambitions  had  better  renounce 
them  if  he  has  a  bad  case  of  catarrh,  for  his 
presence,  if  tolerated  at  all»  will  be  endured 
under  protest.  The  fool  and  sickening^ 
breath,  the  watery  eyes,  the  hawkicg  and 
spitting,  and  fetid  discharge  at  the  nose 
make  the  unfortunate  sufferer  the  most 
avoided  of  human  beings. 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  the  hope  and 
relief  of  catarrh  victims  all  over  the  world. 
They  go^Urect  to  the  root  of  the  disease  and 
thoroughly  eradicate  it  froifi  the  human 
system.  They  cleanse  and  puriiy  the  blood' 
of  all  catarrhal  poisons,  and  imder  their 
influence  all  impurities  are  carried  off.  The 
blood  becomes  pure,  the  eye  brightens,  the 
head  is  cleared,  the  breath  becomes  sweet,-  ^ 
the  lost  sense  of  smell  la  restored,  the  dis- 
charges cease,  an<!^  the  sufferer  again  feels 
that  he  has  something  to  live  for.  He  is 
again  a  man  among  men  and  can  meet  his 
fellow-beings  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

The  following  letter  firom  a  St.  Louis 
lawyer  is  only  one  of  thousands  received, 
praising  the  merits  and  curative  powers  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets.  Bead  what  he  says ; 

**  I  suffered  from  catarrh  for  flltteen  years. 
It  would  be  worse  at  certain  seasons  than 
others,  but  never  failed  to  annoy  me  and 
cause  me  more  or  less  misery  during  that 
period.  About  a  year  ago  1  got  so  bad  that 
1  thought  of  abandpning  my  practice.  I  was 
a  niUsance  to  myself  and  all  who  came  near 
me.  My  condition  was  ve^y  humiliating,  and 
especially  so  in  the  court  room.  I  had  tried, 
I  thought,  every  known  remedy :  all  kinds 
of  balms,  ointments,  inhalers,  sprays,  etc., 
till  I  thought  I  had  completed  the  list.  1  was 
flnally  told  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  by  a 
friend  who  took  pity  on  me,  and,  as  a 
drowning  man  wi  1  catch  at  a  stra..,  I  got 
some,  and  began  taking  them.  I  began  t& 
improve  from  the  first  day,  and  I  kept  up 
the  good  work  you  may  rest  assured.  In  six 
weeks  I  was  as  free-f rom  catarrh  as  the  day 
I  was  bom,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  continued  the  treatment  for  six 
weeks  longer. 

**  I  have  had  no  trace  of  catarrh  in  my 
system  sinoe.  I  am  entirely  free  from  the 
odious  disease  and  feel  like  a  new  man.  1 
write  this  letter  unsolicited  for  the  beneflt 
of  fellow-suffererst  add  you  may  give  it  as 
widespread  publicity  as  you  wish." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  at  fifty  cents  a  box. 


Christinas  Cards, 


2i9t  SBASON. 

Our  wdl-known  Packets 
are  ready,  and  need  oolr 
brief  mention.  First  7  Packs, 
post-paid,  for  fS.SS.  <0 
Packs,  post-paid,  $5.80. 

No.  1.  For  84  cts.,  17  Xmas  Cards  and  Novelty. 

"    2.    "    54  cts.,  10  Pine  Cards     "  " 

••   3.    *«    $1.08,    28  Xmas  Cards  and  Booklets. 

"  4.  *«  $1.08,  40  Fine  Postal  Cards,  Includ- 
ing 6  transparent  cards, 
souvenirs  of  Boston. 

••    8.    "    84  cts.,  20  Pine  Postal  Cards 

(all  dlfferentX 

•*    6.    ••    $1.08,    10  Beaotlfnl  Calendars. 

"    7.    "    84  cts.,    8 

(aU  different). 

'•    8.    "    27  cts.,  10  Xmas  Cards. 

•'   9.    "    84  cts.,    8  Booklets  and  Calendar. 

*'  10.    *'    84  cts.,  28  Sunday-School  Cards,  or 
20  Fine  Birthday  Cards. 

99^  Special  Packets  and  lots  pat  up  to  order. 

TC  AnUITDC  Por  $1.08, 80  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

I  MUnCnd  Per  84 cts.,  28 Cards, notwoalike. 

Safnpist  Paper  by  the  pound,  15  oenis, 

H.  H.  CARTER  ft  CO., 

Satisfactloii  •  Someraet  %t.,  Boston. 

Guaranteed.       Puiii.  Giboulars  on  Applicatiok. 
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Kitty  and  Dolly  and  I 


(Select  a  tiny  girl  for  this  recitation, 
and  a1{itten  in  the  other.) 


Let  her  hold  a  doll  in  ene  arm 


^ 


Oh  !  here  we  are  waiting  for  Santa  to-night, 

Kitty  and  dolly  and  I. 
The  clock  in  the  kitchen  is  just  striking  twelve, 

We  know  he  will  come  by  and  by. 
My  mamma's  asleep  and  my  papa  is,  too. 

Hush  !  little  dolly,  don't  cry  ! 
Oh  !  hurry,  old  Santa,  we're  waiting  for  you, 

Kitty  and  dolly  and  L 

I  saw  Mr.  Santa  one  day  in  a  store, 

Laughing  and  joking  in  fun, 
But  kitty  and  dolly  he  never  has  seen. 

And  so  I  will  show  him  each  one. 
It's  awfully  lonesome  down  here  in  the  dark'. 

Watching  while  moments  go  by ; 
But  Santa'll  be  glad  that  we  waited  for  him, 

Kitty  and  dolly  and  I. 

Elizabeth  May 

{Little  girl  holds  dolly  lovingly  as  she  speaks^ 

Oh  1  this  is  the  sweetest  dolly  ! 

Her  name  is  'Lizabeth  May. 
I'm  just  in  love  with  the  darling. 

But  I  mean  to  give  her  away. 

I  know  a  dear  little  girlie. 
Her  name  is  Dorothy  Gray. 

She  never  has  had  any  Christmasl 
Her  mamma's  too  poor  they  say- 

And  so,  my  dear  little  dolly. 
My  precious  'Lizabeth  May, 

Here's  a  kiss  and  a  merry  Christmas 
For  poor  little  Dorothy  Gray. 

The  Baby's  Tree 

(Recitation  for  the  smaUest  child  that  can  be  taught  the  werds) 

I'm     a  tiny  Christmas  tree. 
So  sturdy    and  so  straight. 

Here  beside  the  parlor  door 
I  proudly  stand  and  wait. 

Isn't  much     that  I  can  hold ; 

Just  some  tinsel  light. 
And  a  pretty,  pretty  doll 

Dressed  in  fluffy  white. 


Don't     you  laugh  and  shake  your  heads, 

Needn't  smile  at  me, 
Guess  old  Santa  trimmed  me  up. 

I'm  baby's  Christmas  tree. 


Christmas  Snowflakes 


A.  \V.  Wray 
Briskly  M.  M.  J—  100. 
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mf  \.  We're  Christinas  snow-flakes  danc-ing(i)    lightly 

mf  2,  We're  Christmas  snow-flakes  whirl- ingjjy)  whirling, 

pfi   3.  We're  Christmas  snow-flakes  Whisp*ring(ii)  soft -ly, 
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Through  the 
One  and 
As  we 
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air, 

all, 

go» 
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We  gleam  (2)  and  shine,  and 
The  night  wind  sends  ns 
A        mer    -     ry,       nier  -    ry 
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flut    -    ter     white    -   fy,       Ev    -  'ry        where,  (3)  Tlie 
hurl  -  ing,(8)  hurl  -  ing,     As         we        fall.  The 

Christ- mas     mes  -  sage ^  Sweet  and       low,     ^The 
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stars(4)a-  bove  us  glimmer,  glimmer.  Bright  and 
child  -  ren  tucked  in  bed,  are  sleep-ing  (9)  Safe  and 
night-winds  whis  -  tie  (12)  whistle,  whis-tle,   Strong  and 


W^^ 


high,The  silver  moon(5)goessAiling,(6)  sailing  Tlirough  the  sky. 
sound,  But  Christmas  bells(io)are  chiming,chimiig,All  around, 
loud.     And  still  the  flakesof  snow  are  dancing  (i)In  a  crowJ, 

Chorus 


-^==A 


Flut  -  t* ring      here,  (2)  Flut  -    t'ring     there, 


ggg-=g^ 


Wav  -  'ring  high  and  low, 


Whirl  -  ing(7)whit^ 
D-C. 


danc  •  iDg(i)  light,  The    Christ  -  mas  snow-flakes  ga 


^  Motions 

I  Hands  overhead.  Pretty  dance-step.  2  Twinkling  motion.  3 
Arms  outspread.  4  Point  upward.  5  Arms  forming  circle  overhead. 
6  Both  arms  lifted  high.  Waving  motion.  7  Whirl  round  and  toct^. 
8  Dashing  motion  with  both  hands,  first  to  right,  then  to  left.  9  H^ 
closed.  Head  resting  on  hands.  10  Motion  of  pulling  bell-rope,  n 
Hand  held  in  front  of  mouth  as  if  whispering.  11  Hands  heH  to 
mouth,  forming  trumpet. 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

drosbgs  IDitaligeb  (^bospbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  fronl 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  th€ 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITAl^TZBD    PHOSPHITES   is  a  concentrated  toMte  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-braln  and  wheat  germ; 
Formula  On  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  tree. 


CROSBV*8  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  beat  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head»  sore  throat, 
and  Inflnenisa  It  doea  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  nf  any  deacrl  ption .    By  mail*  BO  cents. 

Beware  of  SubMtitateM. 


'*''*'***'^  ®"'^    M^^^S^W      /S^  '^  ^*  ^'^  Street, 
by  er*  X^j^  \^      New  York  City, 

If  not  found  at  Druggists^  sent  by  mail^  $/.oo. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 

GINN   A  00.,   BOSTON. 

Mediai.  Wbiting  Books.  By  H.  W.  Shaylot 
ancl'G.  H.  Shftttuok. 

Between  every  extreme  ia  the  golden  ^mean. 
mie  authors  of  tills  series  of  boolcs  claim  to 
liftv«  found  the  happy  mediam  between  the 
old  slant  systeto  and  the  vertloal.  There  is  a 
regular  course  In  the  Medial  Writing  Books, 
l!(o9.I  to  VIII.  A  shorter  course,  A,  B,C,  for 
smaller  desks.  Medial  Spelling  Blanks',  Nos.  1, 
H,  8,  and  a  Medial  Writing  Chart.  The  chart 
presents  large  and  small  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, numeral",  etc.,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
be  «een  across  the  sohool-room.  The  claim 
fbr  the  combination  of  legibility  and  speed 
extends  to  everything  embraced  in  the  Medial 
System. 

AMERICAN    BOOK   CO.,  NEW    YORK  CITY. 

Thjs  Baldwin*  Spsllbr.  By  8.  R.  Shear, 
Jissisted  by  MargaietT.  Lynch. 

How  was  this  book  made  ?  Beyeral  teachers 
In  a  certain  grade  observed  the  class  vocabu- 
lary for  one  year ;  each  teacher  then  submitted 
atist  of  several  hundred  words.  A  Joint  con. 
saltation  of  teachere,  principal,  and  superin- 
tendent compared,  condensed,  and  approved. 
What  words  ought  children  of  a  certain  age  to 
know^  what  they  are  obliged  to  use  in  their 
various  subjects,  what  they  are  likely  to  m;s- 
apell,  what  theyshouldusein  ordinary  conver- 
4Bation  and  in  afterlife,  were  the  considerationn 
thatgcvemed  the  selection.  The  greatest  clam- 
orers  for  *'  the  practical "  among  teachers,  can . 
aotdeny  that  quality  to  this  product  of  real 
teachers.  Ttie  ground  covered  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  are  li*om  the  second  to  Ihe 
scFenth  years.  Poems  are  introduced  tor  dic- 
tation, memorizing  for  the  lower  grades,  and 
synonyms  for  the  higher  grades. 

GINN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

A  geography  manual  of  seventy -eight  pages; 
by  Alex  £.  Frye,  has  been  prepared  to  assist 
ti^achert)  in  the  u^e  of  both  geographies  of  the 
nye  series —  " Elements "  and  "Grammar 
School.'* 

Another  teacher's  manual  to  accompany 
Tarbell's  <*  Lessons  in  Language  and  Gram- 
mar,'*  by  H.  E  Tarbell  and  M.  TarbeU. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

T^  Fhiuppikbs.  By  Samuel  MacClintock, 
Pb  B.,  Principal  of  the  Ceb^  Normal  School. 
I4i  pages.    Price,  forty  cents. 

It  is  a  truth  beyond  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  know  something  of  every 
oountry  from  which  11  lats  the  stars  and  stripes. 
The  anthor  of  this  book  is  In  a  position  to 
know  whereof  he  writes.  There  are  descrip- 
tive chap.ers  on  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Philippines,  giving  their  history,  manners, 
CBStoms  of  the  people,  and  the  products  of 
tfie  coon.ry.  The  chapter  on  Manila  and  how 
tbe  PhU  ppines  are  governed  by  the  United 
States^  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all.  The 
book  is  fuil  of  r  ictures  of  the  scenery  and  cus- 
toms of  the  \  arlous  islands,  and  clear,  helpful 
maps  wUl  aid  the  reader  to  follow  the  text  in- 
teHlgenUy.  The  book  is  designed  tor  a  geo- 
j^raphlcal  supplementary  reader. 


No  Appetite 

Means  loss  of  vitality,  vigor 
or  tone,  and  is  often  a  prfe- 
cursor  of  prostrating  sick- 
ness. This  is  why  it  is 
serious.  The  best  thing 
yon  can  do  is  to  take  the 
great  alterative  and   tonic 

Hood^s    Sarsaparilla 

which  has  cured  thousands. 


A  Great  riagazineOffer 
to  Our  Readers 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers. we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  following  remarkable  offers : 


SUCCESS 


-    $i.ool 


The  Great  Home  Magazine  of  America.  See 
four-page  editorial  announcement  in  principal 
December  Magazines. 

Review  of  Reviews  -      ^.so')  $ 

A  monthly  magazine  which  will  keep  you  in 
touch  wilh  national  and  world  politics.  Indis- 
pensable in  the  coming  presidential  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Pop.  flo.   i.oo] 

One  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country. 


Que   Price 
Only 


3 


For^ 
All    Three 


SUBSTITUTIONS : 


You  may  substitute  for  Review  of  Reviews  in  the  above 
offer  any  i?ne  of  the  following  magazines :  World's 
Work  (^3.00),  Outing  (^^3.00),  Country  Life  in  America  (^3.00),  Art  Inter- 
change (^4-oo),  Lippincott's  (^2.50),  The   Inde[tendcnt  (J2.00),  Current 
Literature  (J3.00). 

You  may  substitute  for  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  any  <?«<?  of  the 
following  one  dollar  magazines:  The  Cosmopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Pearson's  Magazine. 
No  substitutes  allowed  for  "  Success." 

Send  all  orders  tO'day  to 
THE  SUCCESS  COilPANY^  University  Buildinsr,  New  York.  N.Y. 


t6e    MACMILLAN  CO.  NEW  YORK    CITY.  HOUGHTON.   MIPPLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


SvKOUkt  Mbthod  in  Histort.  By  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  Ph.D. 

This  book  oontains  a  plan  of  a  oomplete 
coarse  of  study  in  history  for  the  grades  below 
the  high  school.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  McMnrry  *8  series  of  special  methods  know 
their  practical  nature,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
welcome  this  addition  to  the  series  ftom  a 
school  man  who  knows  school  needs  and 
writes  to  help  teachers  from  the  school-room 
standpoint.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  : 
The  Aim  of  Hisiory  Instruction.  Selection  of 
Material  Suitable  for  Grades,  History  Stories 
.Used  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  History  in 
Sixth.  Seventh,  and  B  ghth  Grades,  The  Corre- 
lation of  History  with  Othes  Studies,  Course 
of  Study  in  History,  List  of  Books  Arranged 
According  to  Grades.  Teachers  will  find  the 
chapter  on  Oral  Treatment  of  History  Stories 
f  uU  of  interest  and  benefit.  The  difBculties  in 
the  way  of  oral  presentation  will  come  home 
to  every  thoughtful  teacher  as  a  part'  cf  his 
own  experience.  The  list  of  books  for  help 
in  the  different  grades  is  of  the  greatest 
value. 

AMERICAN  L  30K  OO..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Pbimabt  ABTrHMBTic.  By  William  J.  MUne, 
Ph  D..  LL.D.  President  of  the  State  Normal 
College.  Albany,  N.  Y.  160  pages.  Price, 
twenty.five  cents. 

This  book  is  an  addition  to  the  series  of 
Milne's  Mathematics.  It  is  intended  to  cover 
the  arithmetic  work  in  the  first  three  years  ot 
school.  The  thought  ot  the  child's  liking  for 
pictures,  enjoyment  in  measuring  things,  and 
his  delight  in  making  discoveries  for  himself, 
has  been  kept  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  this 
work.  The  exercises  are  very  simple  and  con . 
cern  things  in  the  child's  experience.  The 
pages  are  most  attractive  and  the  little  folks 
wUl  be  led  into  the  complex  ways  of  number 
most  pleasantly. 


LANOtTAOB       LB88OKS       FROM       LITEBAT0BB. 

Book  One,  By  Allee  Woodworth  Coolly,  as- 
sisted  by  W.  F.  Webster. 

When  a  teacher  of  Mrs.  Cooley's  experienoe 
and  ability  writes  a  book  on  teaching  lan- 
guage to  little  children  every  primary  teacher 
should  know  what  is  In  it.  Her  preface- words 
give  a  key  to  her  belief  in  finding  the  child  1b 
his  own  world  and  helping  him  to  say  what  he 
thinks  in  the  best  way.  **  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  this  language  series:  that  a 
child  has  something  worthy  to  say  of  the  life 
about  him ;  that  he  should  say  that,  and  not 
something  he  has  not  thought;  that  literatme 
dignifies  his  life  and  his  language;  and  that 
exercises  are  the  readie&t  means  of  teaching 
the  correct  use  of  language." 

the  book  contains  195  pages;  is  divided  into 
twenty -four  chapters;  has  numerous  good 
pictures;  the  study  of  word-pictures,  in  the 
best  poems  of  standard  authors,  and  selections 
for  memorizing  f^om  real  literature.  Neither 
is  the  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  punctua- 
tion, possessives,  spelling,  and  forms  of  sen- 
tences  left  out.  While  the  anatomy  of  the  seB* 
tence  is  not  forgotten,  the  sentence  itself  is 
something  besides  a  skeleton.  Thought, 
beauty,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  chUd's  taste 
for  the  best,  make  the  necessary  drill  in  con- 
structive forms  a  means  for  SDSthetic  training. 

Book  Two  takes  up  the  work  with  older  chil- 
dren, carrying  out  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  elementary  work.  The  "  parts  of  speech  " 
are  added,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  formal 
study  of  grammar. 

T-  S.  DBNNISON,  CHICAGO. 
TWIMKLDrO  FIKOBB8  AND  SWAYINO  FiGUBBS. 

By  Clara  J  Denton.  116  pages.  Price,  twenty, 
five  cents. 

A  book  of  linger  and  motion  plays  for 
youngest  children.  The -publishers  claim  the 
music  to  be  new  and  original.  Primary 
teachers  will  find  a  pleasing  variety  from 
which  to  choose. 
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IDEAL  BOOKS 


%^' 


FOR  A 


School  Library 

List  of  Books  Adopted  by  the  State 
of  Iowa  for  their 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Story  of  Hiawatha. 

Colonial  Children. 

Great  Artists.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V. 

Cortez. 

De  Soto. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

Colonial  Days. 

Friends  of  the  Field. 

Good  Time  Primer. 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Our  Little  Folks'  Primer. 

Out  Doora. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles. 

Robinson  Crusoe.    Hoyt. 

Robinson  Crusoe. ,  Godolphin.  • 

Some  of  Our  Flower  Friends. 

Some  of  Our  Friends. 

Stories  and  Tales  from  the  Animal  World. 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers. 

Stories  o!  Birdland.    Vols.  L.  II. 

Stories  of  Great  Men. 

Stories  of  Our- Authors. 

Stories  o*  *he  Red  Children. 

Water  babies  for  Youngest  Readers, 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans. 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands. 

Child  of  Urbino. 

Famous  Presidents. 

Great  West. 

Hiawatha,  the' Indian. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book.    Vols.  I.,  II., 

III. 
Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe. 

Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Vols.  L,  II.,  III. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 

Stories  of  Old  Germany. 

Stories  of  Australasia. 

Stories  of  China. 

Stories  of  England. 

Stories  of  India. 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Story  of  Little  Konrad. 

Story  of  King  Arthur. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass. 

World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. 

American  History  Stories.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Prose  Lady  of  the  Lake.     Jenkins. 

Pizarro. 

Stories  for  Home  and  School. 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe. 

Stories  of  Old  Rome. 

Storyland  of  Stars. 

Talisman. 

Pictures  from  English  Literature. 

Architecture. 

In  Land  of  Cave  and  Giff  Dwellers. 

Sketches  of  American  Writers.     Vols.  I.,  II, 

Graded  Memory  Selections. 


All  of  the  above  books  may  be  obtained  of  the 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Boston       New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco 


—  Under  the  able  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  Supt.  Otis  Ashmore,  the  educa- 
tional outlook  for  the^chpols  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  is  most  encouraging.  All  his  work 
marks  for  progress.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  constant  effort  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  force.  Regular 
meetings  have  been  held  weekly,  and  such 
courses  of  study  pursued  as  were  deemed 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 
An  excellent  professional  library,  contain- 
ing all  of  the  best  books  on  education 
and  nearly  all  of  the  educational  periodicals 
published  in  this  country,  is  maintained  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  During  the  past 
year  a  commendable  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  principals  and  teachers  to  establish 
in  each  school  a  library  of  good  books  for 
the  free  use  of  the  children.  There  is  no 
free  public  library,  and  but  few  of  the 
children  have  good  reading  facilities  at 
l^ome ;  accordingly,  the  value  of  a  school 
library  becomes  significant. 

— Advertising  has  been  resorted  to  by 
the  Chicago  sbhool  authorities  to  get  as 
many  children  to  attend  night  school  as 
possible.  Thousands  of  circulars  and 
posters  have  been  distributed  among  the 
stock-yards,  factories,  and  sweat  shops 
where  children  work.  More  than  30,000 
circulars  are  said  to  have  been  distributed. 
The  circulars  appeared  in  Scandinavian, 
German,  Polish,  Bohemian,  It(ilian,  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  English. 

— *^Don't  be  so  Rough,  J4ro,  I  Can't  Play 
To-nlj?ht,"  A  very  pathetic  character  song 
for  medium  voice  (male  or  female),  or  may 
be  sung  as  a  duet.  The  words  are  sensible, 
but  touching.  The  melody  is  captivating, 
while  the  accompaniment  is  brilliant  and 
effective.  Not  difficult.  A  happy  addition 
to  any  program.  25  cents.  Send  for  com- 
plete catalogue  of  entertainments  of  all 
kinds.  March  Brothers,  Publishers,  208, 
210,  212  Wright  Ave.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

—  The  McConnell  School  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  added  to 
their  list  of  fine  maps  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  forty  by  sixty  inches. 
This  map  is  up-to-date,  showing  all  the 
newest  stations  in  the  Australian  confeder- 
ation. 

—  Don't  be  a  walking  drug  store.  If 
your  head  is  heavy,  stomach  disordered, 
and  breath  foul,  purify  them  with  Murray's 
Charcoal  Tablets,  made  of  pure,  unmedi- 
cated  willow  charcoal. 

—  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  has 
opened  for  the  first  time,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  160  students  in  normal 
courses. 

—  Like  the  Breath  of  Morning  is  the 
fragrance  of  Dear  Old  Sozodont.  It's  so 
sweet  and  cooling.  The  powder,  too,  Is 
delicious. 


FREE  TO  EVERYONE 

Bead  and  Learn  How  Ton  May  Im* 
prove  It 

The  question  of  why  one  man  saoceed* 
and  anotber  tails,  is  a  problem  that  has  iraz> 
zled  philosophers  for  oentnries.  One  man 
attains  riches  and  position,  while  hia  neigh- 
bor, who  started  with  seemingly  the  same, 
and  better  opportunities,  exists  in  poverty 
and  obscurity.  No  man  can  win  ancceaa  who 
is  sotfering  from  an  irritating  and  nerve- 
racking  disease,  and  the  iifkn  who  haa  the 
qualities  of  sncceas  within  him,  wonld  be 
quick  to  recognize  this  fact  and  8e!ze  the 
best  remedy  to  eradicate  the  trouble. 

A  person  afflicted  with  a  serious  case  off 
hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  Is  handicapped  In  the 
race  tor  power  and  advancement.  It  la 
Impossible  to  oonoentrate  the  mental  ener- 
gies when  this  dreadful  trouble  Is  sapping 
the  vital  forces.  To  show  bow  ea^y  tbis 
success-destroying  trouble  can  be  overcome, 
we  publish  the  following  letter  from  a  prom- 
inent Indiana  man. 

**  When  I  received  the  former  letter  aaA 
booklet  on  <  Piles,  Their  Nature,  Cause,  and 
Cure,'  I  was  in  a  critical  condition.  Uleera 
to  the  number  c'f  seven  bad  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  rectum,  culminating  in  a  large 
tumor  on  the  outside,  resembling  fistula.  I 
suffered  the  most  ezcmdatlng  paln.ooold 
get  no  rest  day  or  night.  After  reading  the 
booklet,  I  sent  to  my  druggist,  but  he  hap- 
pened to  be  cut  of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  jnat  at 
that  time. .  However,  I  obtained  a  part  o(  a 
box  from  my  brother-in-law  and  began  their 
il^e.  Five  pyramids  completely  cured  me. 
I  procured  a  box  later,  but  have  had  no  occa- 
sion  to  use  tbem.  I  have  been  waiting  to  see 
that  the  cure  was  permanent,  before  writing 
you  of  its  success.  I  believe  Pyramid  Pile 
Cure  to  be  the  greatest  and  beat  pile  cure  on 
themarket,  andaskyon  to  please  accept  of 
my  grateful  thanks  for  this  in  valuable  rem- 
edy. I  take  great  pleasure  In  recommending 
its  ose  to  any  sufferer  along  this  line.  Tou 
may  une  my  name,  if  you  wisb,  for  reference 
to  anyone  afflicted  with  this  disease."  J.  6. 
LitteU,  Arthur,  Ind. 

You  can  obtain  a  free  sample  of  thl^  won- 
derfnl  remedy,  also  the  booklet  deaciibed 
above,  by  writing  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  a  postal  card,  and  mailing  it  to 
the  Pyramid  Drug  Co ,  Marshall,  Mich. 


THE  RAPID  BLACKBOARD  LINER 

FOR  PBNnANSHIP  ANO  flUSIC 

Ea«>y  to  Handle.     Simple  in  ConstructioD.    Cheapest 

and  Best. 

PRIOS,  15  CENTS  EACH 

Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents.     Send  for 
Catalogue  of  College  and  School  Supplies. 

PEOKHAM,  LITTI.£  &  CO. 

68  EAST  STH  STREET,  MEW  YORK 


I  If  Toa  are  too  stout  write  to  Prof. 
U.  D.  Fowler,  116  Nas-«ua  St..  Ntir 
York  City.  He  wm  mall  y«a,  fneof 
eharf^eia  plain  sealed  leiier^tht^troic! 


FAP 

■    ^^k    ■  secret  of  how  to  redncn  your  wetEfit 
20  ponnds   a  m  »Dtb.    No  nau:^e&ClnK 
drugs,  no  BtarvinK  or  purirtu^,    En- 
dorsed by  medical  profession.  BeductloD  permaneikw 


EASY  MEMORY  6EHS 

FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS 

A  choice  set  of  pretty,  yet  easy 
Memory  Gems,  printed  on  cards,  in 
neat  cloth  case.     Very  popular. 

Price,  20  Cents 


Educational  Publishing  Company 

New  York       Chicago       Boston       San  Franci* 
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SEAT  WORK 

AUGSBURG'S 
Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  Action  Drawiog  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.    The  Action  of  Litae  Men 
II.    The  Action  of  the  Deei 
IIL   The  Action  of  the  Horse 
IV.    The  Action  of  the  Dog 

Price,  20  cents  per  set 

Hiawatha*  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  "  I'he  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  ''Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren," etc.     Price,  25  cents. 


BLUEBIRD 


upper  fttiMtUm. 
Un«fer  pATta,  rmitf  ni. 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5^^  x  8,  of  common 
birds,  with  full  directions  for  coloring 
on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 

Doll  Outline  Cards  for  Color 
Work  and  Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5^x8,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  coloring  on  each  card.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Primary  Language  Cards 

• 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  pre- 
pared by  one  of  Boston's  most  success- 
ful teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling,  Punc- 
tuation, and  Language  Work.  In  neat 
box.    Price,  25  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

m9  Watwah  Ave.»  Chicago 
NEW  YORK        BOSTON        8AN  FRANCISCO 


CHRISTMAS 


NEW  YEAR'S 


A  New  Set  of  Blackboard  Stencils 

Specially  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  known  drawing  teachers  of  the  United  Ststss. 

Large  sizet  35  x  36 

SUBJECTS 

Day  before  Thanksgiving. 

Pride  goes  before  a  faU. 

•Turkeys,  group. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  group. 

A  Merry  Christmas. 

Fireplace  and  Stocking  Hanging. 

Old  Fashioned  Log  Cabin  in  Clearing. 

Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 

Santa  Claus  with  arms  full  of  toys. 

Happy  New  Year.' 

These  Btencllt  have  tierer  before  been  placed  on  the  market. 

TlM  set  of  10 10  enough  tor  the  three  hoUOay 0  and  may  be  naed  ibr  eereral  yi 

The  Set  of  Ten,  $1.00  postpaid. 
5oW  separately  at  15  cents  each,  postpaid. 


EXTRA  DESIGNS 

Size,  34  X  36 

Watohl  n  g  for  Santa  ClauB,  20  cents. 

Santa  Glans  Going  Down  Oulmney,  SO  cents. 

New  Tear  Welcome  (AngelH),  30  cents. 

Larffe  Design  of  SAnta  Clans,  Id  cents. 

Tne^ord  "WELCOMK"  In  Wre^  of  Flowers,  very  haadiome, 

10 cents.  #  .«     .     ;_       ^ 

Xiarge  **  Welcome,'*  25  cents.  Large  Spread  Bagle,  20  oents. 

Small  size,  18  X  24.    Price,  10  cents,  6  for  so  cenU 

••Christmas  Chlmefl."   Reindeer.  Pfne  Cone  Design. 
Werry  Christmas  to  a  Wreatn  of  HoUy. 
Christmas  Tree.  "  Happy  Mew  Y  ear  to  Ton  All ." 


BORDERS 

price,  10  cents  each,  6  for  50  cents 

Holly  Leaves  and  Berries  6    Blackberry  Pattern 


Ivy  Leaf  Patiera  7 

Oak^L«*aves  auU  Acorns  8 

Dogwood  Leaves  and  Blossoms  9 

Anthemion  Pattern  10 


Grape  Vine  Pattern 
Olive  Branch  Pattern 
MomiDK  Glories 
Pansy  Pattern 


The  word  **  Welcome  "In  a  Wreath  of  Flowers,  very  handsome,  10  cents. 
Large  '*  Welcome,"  25  cents. 

Complete  Alphabet,  Fancy  Lettei;?  6  inches  high,  Daisy  Pattern.  Prioe, 
20  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


-  B08tt>N 
50  Bromfield  St. 


NBWTORK 
6s  Fifth  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
»8  Wabash  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

I09  Market  St. 
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[   TWO  BOOKS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  OWN   )  1 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  ! 

For  Primary  Grades  \ 


> 


BOOKL 

By  Prof.  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Bwkcky,  CaL 
Beautifully  Illuit/ated.     dotfa,  60  GeDli 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  says  editorially  :  — 

"Home  Geography/'  by  Harold  W*  Fairbanks,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company.  This  book  is  well 
written,  well  arranged,  and  well  illustrated.  It  should  take  the  place  of 
the  majority  of  primary  geographies  now  issued.  Why  school  boards 
will  persist  in  having  a  child  study  a  primary  geography  for  two  years, 
then  take  up  an  advanced  geography  that  covers  the  same  subjects 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little  more  so,  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  introduction  of  such  books  as  Fairbanks'  in  primary  grades  and 
of  science  works  in  upper  grades  will  knock  most  of  the  text-books  on 
geography  into  pulp. 


DURING   THE    WINTER   TERM,    READ 

That   Qiarming   Story   of 
Children  in  Arctic  Regions 

THE  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  COLD 

By  Lieut.  FREDERICK   SCHWATKA 
Fully  Illustrated.    Price,  $1.25 


HLL  boys  and  girls  old  enough  to  distinguish  between  different 
races  of  men  will  enjoy  the  \'\\\d  account  of  the  games,  toys  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  little  Eskimos,  who  seem,  their  climatic  limita- 
tions considered,  to  have  much  the  same  tendencies  as  children  of 
other  lands.  Here  one  may  learn  where  and  how  they  live,  how 
their  homes  are  built,  what  are  their  playthings,  how  they  make  sleds 
and  coast  on  them,  how  the  dogs  are  fed,  what  they  have  in  place  of 
candy,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing,  how  their  clothes  are  made, 
and  much  about  their  sports  and  exercises  of  skill  and  strength.  The 
book  contains  nothing  to  which  exception  can  be  taken,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it. — Nation. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COJMPANY 


9118  Wftbath  ATenne, 
OHIC.IOO 


68  Flf|J&  ATeDiM, 
IfSW   YORK 


50  Bromfl«ld  StrMt, 
BOSTON 
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